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PREFACE. 


"  Taimx  are,"  says  a  lata  accomplished  scholar,  in  his  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  classic  I  I 
poets,  "certain  peculiar  properties  characterizing  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  contradistinguishing  \ 
them  from  the  present  natives  of  Europe,  which  must  be  known,  felt,  and  borne  in  mind,  by  those  || 
who  would  study  the  classic  literature  aright.  The  most  essential  of  these  consist  in  the  facts,  thatf" 
the  old  Greek  and  Roman  poets  were— I.  Pagans ; — II.  Southerns,  or  Inhabitants  of  the  South  of  j 
Europe ; — III.  Ignorant  of  Chivalry. 

I.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Paganism  is  more  freely  diffused  in  the  poetry  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  ancient  literature.  The  Fancy  and  the  Imagination,  the  two  chief  working  faculties  of  a 
poet,  are  the  most  susceptible  of  a  deep  impression  from  the  forms  and  influences  of  a  national 
mythology ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  while  in  their  historians,  their  orators,  and  even  their  philoso- 
phers we  may,  for  thennost  part,  recognise  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  our  own  contemporaries^ 
of  some  foreign  nation,  in  their  poets  we  must  be  conscious  of  a  tone  oftentimes  completely  alien  I 
to  the  moral  or  popular  associations  of  modern  days.  Not  detailing  the  chances  of  actual  wars,  or 
(with  an  exception,  sometimes,  on  the  tragic  stage,)  the  intrigues  of  ambition,  which  in  all  ages 
must  be  nearly  the  same;  not  aiming  to  persuade  an  audience  to  a  given  measure,  by  means 
identical  with  those  in  use  in  every  country;  not  speculating  clandestinely  on  the  probable  amount 
of  truth  in  metaphysical  or  religious  systems ;— the  poet,  taking  his  stand,  as  he  did,  upon  the  sure 
ground  of  human  passion,  addressed  himself,  nevertheless,  to  the  common  hearts  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen of  every  rank  and  every  age.  His  object  was  to  please  and  to  captivate  the  minds  of  all, 
and,  when  he  taught,  his  lessons  were,  for  the  most  part,  conveyed  under  the  form  of  familiar  and 
favourite  fable.  The  morality  of  the  nation  was  his  morality,  the  popular  religion  in  general  was 
his  also.  With  him  the  eternal  dwellers  of  Olympus  spoke,  and  moved,  and  bad  a  being;  with 
him  the  common  powers  or  functions  of  nature  were  impersonated ;  an  old  and  awful  genius  lay 
shrouded  in  the  dark-crested  waves  of  the  Scamander,  and  flowers  and  sacrificial  wine  were 
thank -offerings  meet  for  the  secret  Naiad  of  Bandusia. 

II.  Intimately  connected  with  the  character  of  the  Religion  of  the  ancient  Classics,  is  the  taol 
of  their  being  natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe.   Whether  Montesquieu  has  not  conk 
tended  for  an  influence  on  the  laws  and  governments  of  men,  which  is  disproved  by  history  ancfl 
experience,  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  that  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  from  the  earliest  times  to  this', 
hour  have  been,  as  nations,  distinguished  from  the  Northern  tribes  by  a  more  sensuous  conception  ! 
of  the  Divinity,  and  by  a  craving  after  a  visible  and  tangible  representation  of  Him  on  earth,  is 
indisputable.    It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact    The  inhabitant*  of  those  sunny  lands, 
where  the  light  of  day  is  so  bountifully  spread  abroad,  was  naturally  a  worshipper  of  the  external  . 
face  of  nature ;  his  studies,  his  exercises,  his  amusements,  were  all  in  the  open  air,  and  he  prayed  S 
and  sacrificed  in  the  face  of  heaven.    By  a  natural  impulse  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  which 
acted  in  the  absence  of  a  revealed  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  early  shepherd  or  herdsman 
would  fain  deify  the  fountains  and  rivers  which  purified  him,  the  winds  which  refreshed  him,  1 
the  sun  and  the  moon  which  lighted  him ;  but  theu  were  cither  invisible  influences,  or  bodies  fre-  4 
quently  or  always  out  of  his  reach,  and  oftentimes  withdrawn  from  his  sight.    He  therefore  ? 
wanted  a  visible  and  tangible  Form,  which,  with  various  aspect,  might  symbolically  represent  ; 
them  all — which  he  could  believe  might  sympathize  with  humanity,  and  to  which  he  might  raise 
his  eyes  in  adoration  without  debasement   Where  could  he  find  such  a  Form  ?   His  own  was  the 
only  one.    He  laboured  to  shape  the  log  or  the  stone,  but  his  art  failed  him.    At  length,  in  course  ' 

I  of  time,  Sculpture  rose  to  that  consummate  power,  that  marble  could  be  wrought  into  shapes  worthy,  1 
as  it  seemed,  of  that  Immortal  and  Beautiful,  of  which  they  were  either  the  symbols  or  the  images,  ' 
accordingly  as  the  Imagination  of  the  spectator  was  more  or  less  purified  by  philosophy.  J  After 
this  epoch,  the  creations  of  the  art  were  multiplied,  sometimes  embodying  the  already  existing 
notions  of  a  Divinity,  at  others  boldly  chiselling  a  new  figure  of  the  Sky,  or  the  Sea,  or  the  Wood, 
|  and  setting  it  up  for  as  much  worship  as  admiration  or  superstition  would  render  it.  The 
|  "Simulacra  Deorum"  were  sacred  essentials  in  the  popular  and  actual  religion  of  the  nation.  No 
I  doubts  of  philosophy,  no  ridicule  of  satire,  availed  in  later  ages  to  weaken  that  congenial  fondness 
I  for  corporeal  exhibition  of  the  gods,  which  their  laws  sanctioned,  and  their  taste  made  delightful.  - 

0  •  In  Ulastratyo*  of  the  argument,  see  those  glorious  linee  of  Wodtworth'i  Excursive  Book.  Yt  cAT&\&«tttta%—  ^ 
A  **  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth, 

1  Man  walked,"  Jfce. 
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PREFACE. 


This  incontrollable  tendency  to  what  hat  been  called  in  one  word  Anthropomorphism,  or 
passion  for  representing  the  Infinite  and  the  Invisible  in  human  shape,  is  a  striking  feature  in  tl 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classic  Poets  and  of  those  of  modern  Italy ;  for  it  is  always  in  tl 
Poetry  of  a  Nation  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  expression  of  the  genuine  feelings  and  opinions  of  tl 
People,  as  they  exist  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  national  character.  In  almost  all  the  grc 
poets  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  the  inability  to  spiritualize,  and  the  power  to  paint,  seem  in  equ 
proportions ;  and  though  it  be  true  that  on  the  given  plan  of  the  representations  of  the  regions  ( 
the  dead  in  the  Mneid  and  the  Divine  Comedy— iEneas  in  the  first,  and  Dante  himself  in  the  la; 
being  supposed  eye-witnesses  therein — a  minuteness  of  detail  is  dramatically  proper,  and  consi 
tutes  that  verisimilitude,  which  is  so  charming ;  yet  that  they,  and  especially  the  Christian  Dant 
should  adopt  tuck  a  mode  of  describing  that  unknown  world  of  Shades,  and  having  adopted,  shout 
execute,  it  with  such  a  depth  of  body  and  intensity  of  colour  throughout,  is  as  clearly  deducib 
from,  and  as  strongly  characteristic  o£  the  national  propension  to  materialism  of  a  certain  kind,  t 
the  very  different  conception  of  the  same  awful  subject  by  Milton  is  of  the  predominance  of  a  co: 
trary  tendency  in  a  people  of  a  Northern  origin. 

J II.  But  neither  the  spirit  of  old  Paganism  nor  that  strong  addiction  to  objects  of  sense,  of  whic 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  so  strikingly  distinguishes  the  classic  writers  from  those  of  model 
Europe,  as  their  conception  and  expression  of  the  passion  of  Love.  The  origin  and  growth  of  th 
gentle,  yet  almost  despotic,  empire  which  the  weaker  and  the  fairer  sex  at  present  exercise  ov< 
the  stronger,  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  the  work  of  Chri 
tianity  and  Chivalry.  The  converse  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  a  unifoam  characteristic  of  th 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  in  different  degrees,  and  still  remains  so  of  the  ma: 
ners  of  all  those  nations  on  which  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  not  yet  shone.  By  the  holy  religic 
of  Christ  polygamy  and  concubinage  were  forbidden,  and  marriage  became  indissoluble  and  mo: 
honourable ;  by  it  women  were  declared  equal  objects  of  its  precepts  and  joint-heirs  of  its  promise 
and  love  and  care  became  the  acknowledged  rights  of  a  Christian  wife  at  the  hands  of  her  hu 
band.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  did  not  immediately  operate.  Indeed,  what  with  an  increasir 
barbarism  of  manners  and  the  constant  pestilence  of  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  priesthood,  vei 
much  of  that  mysterious  dignity,  which  the  history  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  had  conferrc 
on  women,  was  destroyed;  when,  in  consequence  of  an  event  among  the  most  singularly  wonde 
ful  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  it  revived  in  superadded  splendour,  never  thenceforth  to  be  obscure 
but  in  an  eclipse  of  Christian  civilization  itself.  That  event  was  the  first  Crusade.  Out  of  tl 
habits  of  individual  combats  and  the  disorganized  state  of  society  consequent  upon  the  breakir 
up  of  those  vast  Oriental  armaments,  sprung  that  romantic  police,  known  by  the  name  of  Knigl. 
errantry,  or,  more  generally,  of  Chivalry.  |  To  succour  the  distressed  and  to  defend  the  weak, : 
all  cases,  was  the  bounden  duty  of  a  knight^  but  more  especially  was  he  sworn  to  relieve,  at  ar 
hazard,  a  woman  from  difficulty,  and  to  protect  her  from  danger  or  insult,  at  the  expense  of  h 
life.  Hence,  and  from  the  ground  of  that  reverential  affection  to  women,  common  to  all  the  n 
tkrns  of  Northern  origin,  grew  up,  on  the  part  of  the  knight  and  subsequently  of  the  gentlema 
who  is  his  successor,  that  respectful  courtesy,  that  dignified  submission  to  all  women  in  genen 
as  such,  which,  when  kindled  into  passion  for  some  one  in  particular,  becomes  the  sacred  ar 
enlivening  flame,  by  which  every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  developed,  overy  affection  of  the  hea 
purified,  and  which  alone  can  promise  happiness  on  earth,  by  a  satisfaction  of  an  instinctive  a 
petite  in  the  light  and  under  the  sanction  of  a  spiritual  union.  So  pervading  has  the  combine 
action  of  Christianity  and  Chivalry  in  this  respect  been,  on  all  the  people  of  modern  Europe,  th 
there  is  scarcely  one  among  the  many  amatory  poets  who  have  lived  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
whose  writings  a  new  and  exalting  influence  is  not  distinctly,  though  too  often  unintentional! 
perceptible.  There  are,  indeed,  various  degrees  of  this  refinement  and  tenderness  in  the  modern 
as  there  are  various  degrees  of  the  sensual  theory  of  the  ancients ;  but  enough  exists  of  either  kir 
in  each  respectively,  to  justify  us  in  distinguishing  the  love  of  Christendom  as  the  passion  of  s 
fection, — the  love  of  Paganism  as  the  passion  of  appetite.* — 1 

For  the  numerous  Extracts  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  contained  in  this  Volume,  th< 
will  be  found  of  various  orders  and  degrees  of  merit— Sunt  bona  sunt  quiedam  mediocria,  &c,  & 
Where  indeed  the  Editor  had  a  choice,  as  in  the  cases  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  Poets,  whoi 
works,  in  any  considerable  proportion,  remain  \p  us,  he  has,  for  the  most  part,  selected  those  pa 
sages  from  the  perusal  of  which  he  was  himself  ffont  to  receive  the  greatest  pleasure.  But  wi 
the  larger  number  of  ancient  authors  the  case  wis  altogether  different,  and  he  had  either  to  pa 
them  by  unnoticed,  or  else  to  take  such  fragmenfp  of  their  writings,  as  the  mold  of  time  or  deepi 
inroads  of  monkish  prudery  and  superstitionJ^Or  left  to  us. — The  editor  has  only  to  add  that,  fro 
some  of  the  later  Latin  poets,  the  extracts  are  iewer  and  shorter  than  had  been  intended,  in  co 
sequence  of  the  limited  size  of  the  volume  «nd  the  accidental  insertion  of  more  than  their  just  pr 
portion  from  the  works  of  two  or  three  preceding  authors. 
Philadelphia,  Sbptbmbbb,  1846. 


*  See  H.  N.  Coleridge's  Introduction  to  toe  Greek  Poets. 
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HOMER 


[About  960  B.  C] 


e,  age,  and  country  of  Homer,  though 
jeen  written,  little  or  nothing  is  as- 
The  more  probable  belief  seems  to 
that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  and 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  be- 
But,  however  doubtful  his  exact 
se  of  birth,  not  a  question  ever  arose 
ancients  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
to  his  having  been  the  sole  author  of 
rorks  which  immortalize  his  name, 
rved  for  the  vanity  and  scepticism  of 
ith  and  nineteenth  centuries  to  affect 
3pinion,  and  to  contend,  that  Homer 
mer,  or  that,  instead  of  one,  there  had 
f  Homers. 

that  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown 
nd  her  colonies,  at  the  supposed  date 
1  and  Odyssey,  and  thence  arguing 
y  thousand  verses,  as  constitute  those 
>uld  never  have  been  conceived  or 
tie  head  of  one  man,  these  philologers 
he  startling  hypothesis  or  conclusion, 
id  and  Odyssey  were  the  works,  not 
nind,  but  of  several  distinct  authors, 
y  Pisistratus,  and  all  pieced  and 
jther,  so  as  to  form  two  great  patch- 
's! 

jay  nothing  of  internal  evidences  to 
JT,— of  coherence  and  symmetry  of 
onsistency  of  characters,— of  unity  of 
interest,  imagery,  and  thought,* — to 

of  these  and  numberless  other  cir- 
,  (each  in  itself  sufficient  to  stamp 
and  Odyssey  as  the  product  of  one 
al,  and  master  mind)— leaving  all 

to  others,  I  would  only  request  the 
nd  candid  reader  to  inquire  what 
e  anti-Homerian  critics  have  adduced 
>f  their  premises;  what  single,  solitary 
en  presumption,  that  the  art  of  writ- 

that,  and  on  that  alone,  rests  their 

anding  any  occasional  interpolations,  either 
r  the  Odyssey,  each  (as  Heeren  Justly  ob- 
but  one  primary  action,  which  could  have 
t  from  one  original  author,  and  which  does 
s  to  consider  either  of  those  poems  as  a 
>a  of  scattered  rhapsodies. 


whole  argument,)  was  unknown  at  the  supposed 
date  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey?    We  know  that 
it  had  long  existed  among  other,  and  not  far  dis- 
tant, nations;  we  know  that  it  existed  among  the 
Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Phoenicians; 
with  the  latter  of  whom,  at  least,  the  Greeks  had 
enjoyed  long  and  intimate  communication,  and 
with  whose  arts  and  artisans  Homer  himself 
seems  to  have  been  most  familiar.*    But  then 
"Writing,  (rejoin  these  objectors,)  if  it  did  exist, 
existed  in  its  rudest  state,  and  was  known  only 
to  a  few."  The  same,  too,  might  be  said  of  the  art . 
during  the  times  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  yet  who  ^ 
would  argue  from  thence  that  those  fathers  of i 
English  poetry  were  ignorant  of  their  letters? 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  on  the  ntgatwt 
side  of  a  question.  "  If  a  man  (says  Dr.  Johnson) 
were  to  deny  that  Canada  was  taken,  you  coula 
not  reduce  him  to  an  absurdity.  He  might  sup- 
port his  denial  by  very  plausible  arguments." 
And  an  eminent  scholar  and  logician  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  has  carried  out  the  Doctor's  idea  by  an  in- 
genious piece  of  humour,  in  which  he  argues  that  I 
there  never  was  such  a  man  as  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte! 


•  Alphabetic  letters,  as  we  learn  from  profane  history, 
were  brought  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece  about  1900 
years  B.  C. ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  for 
knowing  that  they  existed  among  the  Hebrews  in  the 
earliest  time,  and  long  before  the  age  of  Homer.  Bee 
Exod.  xxxii.  15, 10;  Deut.  xvii.  18;  xxxi.  0, 10;  S  8am. 
xi.  14;  1  Kings  xxi.  0;  S  Kings  v.  0.  For  Homer's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Phoenicians,  and  with  the  arts  of 
embroidery  and  sculpture,  as  practised  by  them,  see  11. 
vl.  289,  and  xxiil.  740,  Jtc.  I  have  said  nothing  of  that 
passage  In  the  VI.  Book,  where  Homer  speaks  of  the 
"  folded  tablet,"  of  which  Belleropboa  was  made  bearer 
from  Pretus  to  the  king  of  Lycia,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference amongst  critics  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
words  I*/**?*  xvyp«.  I  subjoin  however,  the  lines  them- 
selves, leaving  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  to 
Interpret  them  as  he  sees  proper : 

lUfifU  &*  fuv  *Avxltp&t}  f(opty  ft  oyc  etypafa  Xvypa, 
rpa4a<  h  ftimxt  rttwety  9vf*oQ$oaa  rfoXXo. 

L.  vi.  v.  158. 

To  Lycia  the  devoted  youth  he  sent. 

With  tablets  seal'd,  that  told  his  dire  intent.— P§p*. 


A 
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HOMER. 


FROM  THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER. 
Book  I. 

COXTEHTIOX  OF  ACHILLES  A2TD  AOAMKXWOF. 

In  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  having  tacked  some  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  taken  two  beautiful  cap- 
tives, Chrysela  and  BriseTs,  allotted  the  first  to  Aga- 
memnon and  the  last  to  Achilles.  Chryses,  the  father 
of  Chrysel*,and  a  priest  of  Apollo,  seeks  to  ransom  his 
daughter,  but  being  insolently  refused  by  Agamemnon, 
entreats  fur  vengeance  from  his  god,  who  inflicts  a 
pestilence  on  the  Greeks.  Achilles  calls  a  council  and 
encourages  Chalcas  to  declare  the  cause  of  it,  who 
attributes  it  to  Agamemnon's  treatment  of  Chryses. 
The  king  being  obliged  to  send  back  his  captive,  enters 
Into  a  furious  contest  with  Achilles,  and  in  his  abso- 
lute authority  as  chief  commander  of  the  Greeks,  seizes 
on  BriseTs.  Achilles,  in  discontent,  withdraws  himself 
and  his  troops  from  the  Grecian  army,  and  complains 
to  his  mother  Thetis,  who  supplicates  Jupiter  to  ren- 
der Agamemnon  sensible  of  the  wrong  done  to  her  son 
by  giving  victory  to  the  Trojans. 

Achilles1  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess  sing! 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain ; 
Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore ; 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove. 
Such  was  the  sov'reign  doom,  and  such  the  will 
of  Jove ! 

Declare,  0  Muse !  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  strife ;  from  what  offended 
power  ? 

Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the 
dead; 

The  king  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied 
And  for  the  king's  offence  the  people  died. 

For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor's  chain. 
Suppliant  the  venerable  father  stands, 
Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands: 
By  these  he  begs:  and  lowly  bending  down 
Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 
He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  At  reus'  royal  race. 

Ye  kings  and  warriors!  may  your  vows  be 
crown'd 

And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground. 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 
But  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain 
And  give  ChryscVs  to  these  arms  again : 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare, 
The  priest  to  reverence,  and  release  the  fair. 
Not  so  Atrides :  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'd  the  sacred  sire,  and  thus  replied : 

Hence,  on  thy  life,  and  fly  these  hostile  plains, 
Nor  ask, presumptuous,  what  the  king  detains ; 
Hence,  with  thy  laurel  crown,  and  golden  rod, 
Nor  trust  too  far  those  ensigns  of  thy  god. 
Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain ; 
And  prayers,  and  tears,  and  bribes,shall  plead  in 
vain. 


Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace, 
And  age  dismiss  her  from  my  cold  embrace, 
In  daily  labours  at  the  loom  cmploy'd, 
Or  doom'd  to  deck  the  bed  she  once  enjoy'd. 
Hence,  then,  to  Argos  shall  the  maid  retire, 
Far  from  her  native  soil  and  weeping  sire. 

The  trembling  priest  along  the  shore  retum'd, 
And  in  the  anguish  of  a  father  mourn'd. 
Disconsolate,  not  daring  to  complain, 
Silent  he  wander'd  by  the  sounding  main, 
Till,  safe  at  distance,  to  his  god  he  prays, 
The  god  who  darts  around  the  world  his  rays— 

O  Stnintheus !  sprung  from  fair  Latona's  line, 
Thou  guardian  power  of  Cilia  the  divine, 
Thou  source  of  light  whom  Tenedos  adores, 
And  whose  bright  presence  gilds  thy  Chrysri 
shores — 

If  e'er  with  wreatlis  I  hung  thy  sacred  fane, 
Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain, 
God  of  the  silver  bow !  thy  shafts  employ, 
Avenge  thy  servant,  and  the  Greeks  destroy. 
Thus  Chryses  pray'd:  the  favouring  powet 
attends, 

And  from  Olympus.'  lofty  top  descends. 
Bent  was  his  bow  the  Grecian  hearts  to  wound; 
Fierce,  a*  he  mov'd,  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread,  | 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twaug'd  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing  lly  the  fcather'd  fates  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs  th'  infection  first  began, 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fix'd  in  man. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air, 
The  Pyres,  thick  flaming,  shot  a  dismal  glare. 
But  ere  the  tenth  revolving  day  was  nm 
Inspir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Conven'd  to  council  all  the  Grecian  train; 
For  much  the  goddess  mourn'd  her  heroes  slain. 

The  assembly  seated,  rising  o'er  the  rest, 
Achilles  thus  the  king  of  men  uddress'd : 

'•Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore 
And  measure  back  the  seas  we  cross'd  before  1 
The  plague  destroying  whom  the  sword  would 
spare, 

Tis  time  to  tavc  the  few  renin  ins  of  war. 
But  let  some  prophet  or  some  sacred  sago 
Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage; 
Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove 
By  mystic  dreams — for  dreams  descend  float 
Jove. 

If  broken  vows  this  heavy  enrse  has  laid, 
Let  altars  smoke,  and  hecatombs  be  paid: 
So  heaven,  atoned,  shall  dying  Greece  restore, 
And  Pha-bus  dart  his  burning  shafts  no  more. 

lie  said,  and  sat:  when  Chalcas  thus  replied: 
Chalcas  the  wise,  the  Grecian  priest  and  guide- 
That  sacred  seer,  whose  comprehensive  view 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew : 
Uprising  slow,  the  venerable  sage 
Thus  spoke  the  prudence  and  the  fears  of  SSJB : 

Beloved  of  Jove,  Achilles  1  wouldst  thou 
Why  angry  Phatbus  bends  his  fitted  bow  1 
First  give  thy  faith,  and-plight  a  prince's 
Of  sure  protection  by  thy  power  and  sword. 
For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  great,  reveal. 
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tie  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
a  monarch  where  his  error  lies ; 
gh  we  deem  the  short-lived  fury  past, 
■  the  mighty  will  revenge  at  last 
10m  Pelides :  From  thy  utmost  soul 
rhat  thou  know'st,  and  speak  without 
control : 

that  god  I  swear,  who  rules  the  day, 
n  thy  hands  the  vows  of  Greece  convey, 
ose  blest  oracles  thy  lips  declare ; 
Achilles  breathes  the  vital  air, 
ig  Greek  of  all  the  numerous  band 
his  priest  shall  lift  an  impious  hand ; 
i  the  chief  by  whom  our  hosts  are  led, 
g  of  kings,  shall  touch  that  sacred  head, 
irag'd  thus,  the  blameless  man  replies : 
'9  unpaid,  nor  slighted  sacrifice, 
rar  chief,  provok'd  the  raging  pest ; 
vengeance  for  his  injur  d  priest, 
i  the  god's  awaken'd  fury  cease, 
pies  shall  spread,  and  funeral  fires  in- 
crease, 

great  king,  without  a  ransom  paid, 
iwn  Chrysa  send  the  black-eyed  maid. 
,  with  added  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
?st  may  pardon,  and  the  god  may  spare, 
rophet  spoke,  when  with  a  gloomy  frown, 
larch  started  from  his  shining  throne : 
toler  filfd  his  breast  that  biirnd  with  ire, 
n  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire, 
ccnrst !  denouncing  mischief  still ; 
of  plagues,  for  ever  boding  ill! 
it  that  tongue  some  wounding  message 
bring, 

1  thy  priestly  pride  provoke  thy  king  ? 
are  Phoebus'  oracles  explored, 
i  the  Greeks  to  murmur  at  their  lord  ? 
with  falsehoods  is  my  honour  stain'd, 
n  offended,  and  a  priest  profaned ; 
my  prize,  my  beauteous  maid,  I  hold, 
ivenly  charms  prefer  to  profferd  gold  ? 
unmatched  in  manners  as  in  4acc, 
n  each  art  and  crown'd  with  every  grace. 
'  so  dear  were  Clytemnestra's  charms, 
rst  her  blooming  beauties  blest  my  arms, 
.e.gods  demand  her,  let  her  sail ; 
is  are  only  for  the  public  weal : 
be  deem'd  the  hateful  cause  of  all, 
Per,  rather  than  my  peogle  falL 
se,  the  beauteous  prize,  I  will  resign, 
y  valued,  and  so  justly  mine, 
e  for  common  good  I  yield  the  fair, 
ate  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair ; 
swarded  let  y°ur  prince  complain, 
alone  has  fought  and  bled  in  vain, 
ate  king!  (Achilles  thus  replies) 
the  pow'r,  but  fonder' of  the  prize! 
tthou  the  Greeks  their  lawful  prey  should 
yield, 

i  reward  of  many  a  well-fought  field  ? 
ils  of  cities  raz'd  and  warriors  slain, 
e  with  justice,  as  with  toil  wo  gain : 
•9ume  whate'er  thy  avarice  craves 
ick  of  tyrants)  may  be  borne  by  slaves, 
ir  chief  for  plunder  only  fight, 
ils  of  Ilion  shall  thy  loss  requite, 


Whene'er  by  Jove's  decree  our  conquering  powers 
Shall  humble  to  the  dust  her  lofty  towers. 

Then  thus  the  king.    Shall  1  my  prize  resign 
With  tame  consent,  and  thou  posscss'd  of  thine  ? 
Great  as  thou  art,  and  like  a  god  in  fight, 
Think  not  to  rob  me  of  a  soldier's  right 
At  thy  demand  shall  I  restore  the  maid  1 
First  let  the  just  equivalent  be  paid- 
Such  as  a  king  might  ask ;  and  lot  it  be 
A  treasure  worthy  her,  and  worthy  me. 
Or  grant  me  this,  or  with  a  monarch's  claim 
This  hand  shall  seize  some  other  captive  dame. 
The  mighty  Ajax  shall  his  prize  resign, 
Ulysses'  spoils,  or  e'en  thy  own  be  mine. 
The  man  who  suffers, loudly  may  complain; 
And  rage  he  may,  but  he  shall  rage  in  vain. 
But  this,  when  time  requires — It  now  remains 
We  launch  a  bark  to  plough  the  watery  plains, 
And  waft  the  sacrifice  to  Chrysa's  shores, 
With  chosen  pilots,  and  with  labouring  oars. 
Soon  shall  the  fair  the  sable  ship  ascend, 
And  some  deputed  prince  the  charge  attend.' 
This  Creta's  king,  or  Ajax  shall  fulfil, 
Or  wise  Ulysses  see  pcrform'd  our  will ; 
Or,  if  our  royal  pleasure  shall  ordain, 
Achilles'  self  conduct  her  o'er  the  main: 
Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 

At  this,  Pelides,  frowning  stern,  replied : 
O  tyrant,  arm'd  with  insolence  and  pride ! 
Inglorious  slave  to  interest,  ever  join'd 
With  fraud,  unworthy  of  a  royal  mind ! 
What  generous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword  ? 
What  cause  have  I  to  war  at  thy  decree  ? 
The  distant  Trojans  never  injur 'd  me : 
To  Phthia's  realms  no  hostile  troops  they  led  j 
Safe  in  her  vales  my  warlike  coursers  fed : 
Far  hence  remov'd,  the  hoarse  resounding  main, 
And  walls  of  rocks,  secure  my  native  reign, 
Whose  fruitful  soil  luxuriant  harvests  grace, 
Rich  in  her  fruits,  and  in  her  martial  race. 
Hither  we  sail'd  a  voluntary  throng, 
T'  avenge  a  private,  not  a  public  wrong ; 
What  else  to  Troy  th'  assembled  nations  draws, 
But  thine,  ungrateful,  and  thy  brother's  cause  ? 
Is  this  the  pay  our  blood  and  toils  deserve ; 
Disgrac'd  and  injur'd  by  the  man  we  serve? 
And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  ? 
A  prize  as  small,  O  tyrant!  match'd  with  thine, 
As  thy  own  actions  if  compared  to  mine. 
Thirfe  in  each  conquest  is  the  wealthy  prey, 
Though  mine  the  sweat  and  danger  of  the  day. 
Some  trivial  present  to  my  ships  I  boar, 
Or  barren  praises  pay  the  wounds  of  war. 
But  know,  proud  monarch,  I'm  thy  slave  no  more  j 
My  fleet  shall  waft  me  to  Tliessalia's  shore. 
Left  by  Achilles  on  the  Trojan  plain, 
What  spoils,  what  conquests,  shall  Atrides  gain? 

To  this  the  king.    Fly,  mighty  warrior!  fly! 
Thy  aid  we  need  not,  and  thy  threats  defy. 
There  want  not  chiefs  in  such  a  cause  to  fight ; 
And  Jove  himself  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right 
Of  all  the  kings  (the  gods'  distinguished  care.\ 
To  powex  superior,  none  &\&Ywta&LQ&\K&x*. 
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Strife  and  debate  thy  restless  soul  employ, 
And  wars  and  horrors  are  thy  savage  joy. 
If  thou  hast  strength,  'twas  heav'n  that  strength 
bestow'd  ; 

For  know,  Tain  man,  thy  valour  is  from  God. 
Haste,  launch  thy  vessels,  fly  with  speed  away, 
Rule  thy  own  realms  with  arbitrary  sway: 
I  heed  thee  not,  but  prize  at  equal  rate, 
Thy  short-liv'd  friendship,  and  thy  groundless 
hate. 

Go!  threat  thy  earth-born  Myrmidons;  but  here  . 
Tis  mine  to  threaten,  prince,  and  thine  to  fear. 
Know  if  the  god  the  beauteous  dame  demand, 
My  bark  shall  waft  her  to  her  native  land; 
But  then  prepare,  imperious  prince!  prepare, 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  to  yield  thy  captive  fair; 
E'en  in  thy  tent  I'll  seize  the  blooming  prize, 
Thy  lov'd  Brisels,  with  the  radiant  eyes. 
Hence  shalt  thou  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the 
hour, 

Thou  stood'st  a  rival  of  imperial  power; 
And  hence  to  all  our  host  it  shall  be  known, 
That  kings  are  subject  to  the  gods  alone. 

Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  oppress'd 
His  heart  swell 'd  high,  and  labour'd  in  his 
breast, 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruled, 
Now  fired  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cooled : 
That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword, 
Force  through  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their 

haughty  lord ; 
This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control, 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 
Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspense  he  stay'd, 
While  half  unsheath'd  appeared  the  glittering 

blade, 

Minerva  swift  descended  from  above, 
Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove ; 
(For  both  the  princes  claim'd  her  equal  care,) 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seized ;  to  him  alone  confess'd ; 
A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the  rest 
•  He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries, 
Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes. 

Descends  Minerva  in  her  guardian  care, 
A  heavenly  witness  of  the  wrongs  I  bear 
From  Atrous'  son!  then  let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too. 

Forbear!  (the  progeny  of  Jove  replies,) 
To  calm  thy  fury  I  forsake  the  skies; 
Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  resign* d, 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  o'er  his  mind. 
By  awful  Juno  this  command  is  given ; 
The  king  and  you  are  both  the  care  of  heaven. 
The  force  of  keen  reproaches  let  him  feel, 
But  sheath  obedient,  thy  revenging  steel. 
For  I  pronounce  (and  trust  a  heavenly  power,) 
Thy  injured  honour  has  its  fated  hour, 
When  the  proud  monarch  shall  thy  arms  implore, 
And  bribe  thy  friendship  with  a  boundless  store. 
Then  let  revenge  no  longer  bear  the  sway, 
Command  thy  passions,  and  the  gods  obey. 

To  her  Pelides.  With  regardful  ear, 
Tis  just,  O  goddess!  I  thy  dictates  hear: 
Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I  suppress: 
Those  who  revere  the  gods,  the  gods  will  bless. 


He  said,  observant  of  the  blue-eyed  maid; 
Then  in  the  sheath  return 'd  the  shining  blade. 
The  goddess  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies, 
And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  skies. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  heart  forsook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke : 
0  monster!  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear, 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer! 
When  wert  thou  known  in  ambush'd  fights  to 
dare, 

Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war? 
'Tis  ours  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  try, 
Thine  to  look  on  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 
So  much  'tis  safer  through  the  camp  to  go, 
And  rob  a  subject,  than  despoil  a  foe. 
Scourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base! 
Sent  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race, 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past, 
Are  tamed  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  thy  last 
Now  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear, 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear, 
Which  sever'd  from  the  trunk,  (as  I  from  thee,) 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree ; 
This  sceptre,  form'd  by  temper'd  steel,  to  prove 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  power  of  laws  and  justice 
springs 

(Tremendous  oath !  inviolate  to  kings) : 
By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shall  call  Achilles,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 
When,  flush 'd  with  slaughter,  Hector  comes  to 
spread, 

The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  th'  affront  thy  madness 
gave, 

Forc'd  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save : 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 
This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe. 
He  spoke,  and  furious  hurl'd  against  the 
ground 

His  sceptre  starr'd  with  golden  studs  around. 
Then  sternly  silent  sat.    With  like  disdain 
The  raging  king  return 'd  his  frowns  again. 

To  calm  their  passions  with  the  words  of  age, 
Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage, 
Experienc'd  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd, 
Words  sweet  as  honey  from  his  lips  distil  I'd; 
Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away, 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway, 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd, 
And  now  the  example  of  the  third  remain'd. 
All  view'd  with  awe  the  venerable  man; 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began: 

What  shame,  what  woe  is  this  to  Gre 
what  joy 

To  Troy's  proud  monarch,  and  the  frie 
Troy! 

That  adverse  gods  commit  to  stern  debafc 
The  best,  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  state 
Young  as  ye  are  this  youthful  heat  restr 
Nor  think  your  Nestor's  years  and 
vain. 

A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  these  aged  eyes  shall 
Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous 
Dryas  the  bold,  or  Ceneus'  deathless 
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is,  endued  with  mora  than  mortal  might, 

rphemuB,  like  the  gods  in  fight? 

iese  of  old  to  toils  of  battle  bred, 

y  youth  my  hardy  days  I  led; 

'ith  the  thirst  which  virtuous  envy  breeds, 

nit  with  love  of  honourable  deeds. 

;st  of  men,  they  pierc'd  the  mountain  boar, 

.  the  wild  deserts  red  with  monster's  gore, 

om  their  hills  the  shaggy  centaurs  tore. 

«e  with  soft  persuasive  arts  I  sway'd: 

Nestor  spoke,  they  listened  and  obey'd. 

ly  youth,  e'en  these  esteem'd  me  wise, 

t,  young  warriors,  hear  my  age  advise. 

S  seize  not  on  the  beauteous  slave, 

rize  the  Greeks  by  common  suffrage  gave : 

ou,  Achilles,  treat  our  prince  with  pride ; 

lgs  be  just  and  sovereign  power  preside. 

be  first  honours  of  the  war  adorn, 

Dds  in  strength,  and  of  a  goddess  born ; 

wful  majesty  exalts  above 

>w'rs  of  earth,  and  scepter 'd  sons  of  Jove. 

lq  unite,  with  well-consenting  mind, 

11  authority  with  strength  be  join'd. 

me,  0  king!  to  calm  Achilles'  rage; 

iou  thyself,  as  more  advanced  in  age. 

it  gods  I  Achilles  should  be  lost, 
ride  of  Greece,  and  bulwark  of  our  host 
t  said,  he  ceas'd.  The  king  of  men  replies, 
•ars  are  awful,  and  thy  words  are  wise : 
it  imperious,  that  unconquerd  soul, 
vs  can  limit,  no  respect  control. 

his  pride  must  Lis  superiors  £11, 
ord  the  law,  and  he  the  lord  of  all? 
iust  our  hosts,  our  chiefs,  ourselves  obey? 
king  can  bear  a  rival  in  his  sway? 
that  the  gods  his  matchless  force  hath  giv'n, 
>ul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'n? 
e  on  the  monarch's  speech  Achilles  broke, 
irious  thus,  and  interrupting,  spoke: 
t,  I  well  deserv'd  thy  galling  chain, 
e  thy  slave,  and  still  to  serve  in  vain, 
I  I  submit  to  each  unjust  decree : 
and  thy  vassals,  but  command  not  me. 
on  Brisels,  whom  the  Grecians  doom'd 
ize  of  war,  yet  tamely  see  resum'd : 
eize  secure :  no  more  Achilles  draws 
•nquering  sword  in  any  woman's  cause ; 
ods  command  me  to  forgive  the  past, 
t  this  first  invasion  be  the  last: 
now,  thy  blood,  when  next  thou  dar'st 
invade,  • 

stream  in  vengeance  on  my  reeking  blade, 
this  they  ceas'd :  the  stern  debate  expir'd : 
hief*  in  sullen  majesty  retir'd. 
lilies  with  Pat  roc  1  us  took  his  way, 
3  near  his  tents  his  hollow  vessels  lay. 
time  Atrides  launched,  with  numerous  oars, 
il-rigg'd  ship  for  Chrysa's  sacred  shores : 
yn  the  deck  was  fair  ChryseTs  plac'd, 
age  Ulysses  with  the  conduct  grae'd : 
a  her  aides  the  hecatomb  they  stow'd, 
swiftly  sailing,  cut  the  liquid  road. 
i  host  to  expiate,  next  the  king  prepares, 
pure  lustrations  and  with  solemn  prayers, 
d  by  the  briny  wave,  the  pious  train 
leans'd,  and  east  th'  ablutions  in  the  main. 


Along  the  shore  whole  hecatombs  were  laid, 
And  bulls  and  goats  to  Phoebus'  altars  paid. 
The  sable  fumes  in  curling  spires  arise, 
And  waft  their  grateful  odours  to  the  skies. 

The  army  thus,  in  sacred  rites  engag'd, 
Atrides  still  with  deep  resentment  rag'd. 
To  wait  his  will  the  sacred  heralds  stood, 
Talthybius  and  Eurybates  the  good. 
Haste  to  the  fierce  Achilles'  tent  (he  cries) 
Thence  bear  Brisels  as  our  royal  prize : 
Submit  he  must ;  or,  if  they  will  not  part, 
Ourself,  in  arms,  shall  tear  her  from  his  heart. 

The  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  com- 
mands, 

Pensive  they  walk  along  the  barren  sands : 
Arrived,  the  hero  in  his  tent  they  find, 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd. 
At  awful  distance  long  they  silent  stand, 
Loth  to  advance,  or  speak  their  hard  command; 
Decent  confusion  1  this  the  godlike  man 
Perceiv'd,  and  thus  with  accent  mild  began : 

With  leave  and  honour,  enter  our  abodes 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods  1 
I  know  your  message ;  by  constraint  you  came ; 
Not  you,  but  your  imperious  lord  I  blame. 
Patroclus,  haste,  the  fair  Brisels  bring ; 
Conduct  my  captive  to  the  haughty  king. 
But  witness,  heralds,  and  proclaim  my  vow ; 
Witness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below  1 
But  first,  and  loudest,  to  your  prince  declare, 
That  lawless  tyrant,  whose  commands  you  bear, 
Unmov'd  as  death  Achilles  shall  remain, 
Though  prostrate  Greece  should  bleed  at  every 
vein : 

The  raging  chief,  in  frantic  passion  lost, 
Blind  to  himself,  and  useless  to  his  host, 
Unskiird  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
In  blood  and  slaughter  shall  repent  at  last. 

Patroclus  now  the  unwilling  beauty  brought ; 
She,  in  soft  sorrows,  and  in  pensive  thought, 
Past  silent,  as  the  heralds  held  her  hand, 
And  oft  look'd  back,  slow  moving  o'er  the  strand. 
Not  so  his  loss  the  fierce  Achilles  bore ; 
But  sad  retiring  to  the  sounding  shore, 
O'er  the  wild  margin  of  the  deep  he  hung,  ' 
That  kindred  deep  from  whence  his  mother 
sprung ; 

There,  bath'd  in  tears  of  anger  and  disdain, 
Thus  loud  lamented  to  the  stormy  main : 

O  parent  goddess !  since  in  early  bloom, 
Thy  son  must  fall,  by  too  severe  a  doom ; 
Sure,  to  so  short  a  race  of  glory  born, 
Great  Jove,  in  justice,  should  this  span  adorn. 
Honour  and  fame  at  least  the  Thunderer  ow'd, 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  god, 
If  yon  proud  monarch  thus  thy  son  defies, 
Obscures  my  glories,  and  resumes  my  prize. 

Far  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  main, 
Where  aged  Ocean  holds  his  watery  reign, 
The  goddess  mother  heard.    The  waves  divide ; 
And  like  a  mist  she  rose  above  the  tide ; 
Beheld  him  mourning  to  the  naked  shores, 
And  thus  the  sorrows  of  his  soul  explores: 
Why  grieves  my  son?   Thy  anguish  let  me 
share, 

Reveal  the  cause,  and  VcusX  *  ^«x«n£%  <w*** 
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He,  deeply  sighing,  said :  To  tell  my  woe, 
Is  but  to  mention  what  too  well  you  know. 
But  goddess !  thou  thy  suppliant  son  attend, 

I To  high  Olympus'  shining  court  ascend, 
Urge  all  the  ties  to  former  service  ow'd, 
And  sue  for  vengeance  to  the  thundering  god. 
Conjure  him  far  to  drive  the  Grecian  train, 
To  hurl  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main — 
To  heap  the  shores  with  copious  death,  and  bring 
The  Greeks  to  know  the  curse  of  such  a  king : 
Let  Agamemnon  lift  his  haughty  head, 
O'er  all  his  wide  dominion  of  the  dead, 
And  mourn  in  blood,  that  e'er  he  durst  disgrace 
The  boldest  warrior  of  the  Grecian  race. 

Unhappy  son !  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes) 
Why  have  I  borne  thee  with  a  mother's  throes, 
To  fates  averse,  and  nurs'd  for  future  woes  ? 
So  short  a  space  the  light  of  heaven  to  view ! 
So  short  a  space !  and  fill'd  with  sorrow  too  1 
O  might  a  careful  parent's  wish  prevail, 
Far,  far  from  I  lion  should  thy  vessels  sail : 
And  thou,  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shim 

I Which  now,  alas !  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 
Yet  (what  I  can)  to  move  thy  suit  I'll  go 
To  great  Olympus,  crown'd  with  fleecy  snow. 
Meantime,  secure  within  thy  ships,  from  far 
Behold  the  field,  nor  mingle  in  the  war. 
The  sire  of  gods,  and  all  th'  ethereal  train, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  Ethiopia's  blameless  race ; 
Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 
Then  will  I  mount  the  brazen  dome,  and  move 
The  high  tribunal  of  immortal  Jove. 

The  goddess  spoke :  the  rolling  waves  unclose  j 
Then  down  the  deep  she  plunged,  from  whence 
she  rose, 

11  And  left  him  sorrowing  on  the  lonely  coast, 
In  wild  resentment  for  the  fair  he  lost. 

In  Chrysa's  port  now  sage  Ulysses  rode ; 
Beneath  the  deck  the  destin'd  victims  stow'd ; 
The  sails  they  furl'd,  they  lash'd  the  masts  aside 
And  dropp'd  their  anchors,  and  the  pinnace 
tied. 

Next  on  the  shore  their  hecatomb  they  land, 
Chrysefs  last  descending  on  the  strand. 
Her,  thus  returning  from  the  furrow'd  main, 
Ulysses  led  to  Phoebus'  sacred  fane ; 
Where  at  his  solemn  altar,  as  the  maid 
He  gave  to  Chryses,  thus  the  hero  said : 

Hail,  rev'rend  priest !  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come ; 
Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair ; 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare ; 
And  may  thy  god  who  scatters  darts  around, 
Aton'd  by  sacrifice,  desist  to  wound. 

At  this  the  sire  embrae'd  the  maid  again, 
So  sadly  lost,  so  lately  sought  in  vain. 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Dispos'd  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring ; 
With  water  purify  their  hands,  and  take 
The  sacred  offering  of  the  salted  cake : 
While  thus  with  arms  devoutly  rais'd  in  air, 
And  solemn  voice,  the  priest  directs  his  prayer. 


God  of  the  silver  bow  I  thy  ear  incline, 
Whose  pow'r  encircles  Cilia  the  divine, 
Whose  sacred  eye  thy  Tenedos  surveys, 
And  gilds  fair  Chrysa  with  distinguish 'd  rays! 
If,  flr'd  to  vengeance  at  thy  priest's  request, 
Thy  direful  darts  inflict  the  raging  pest, 
Once  more  attend !  avert  the  wasteful  woe, 
And  smile  propitious,  and  unbend  thy  bow. 

So  Chryses  pray'd ;  Apollo  heard  his  prayer. 
•  ••••• 

'Twas  night;  the  chiefs  beside  their  vessel  lie 
Till  rosy  morn  had  purpled  o'er  the  sky; 
Then  launch,  and  hoist  the  mast ;  indulgent  gales, 
Supplied  by  Phoebus,  fill  the  swelling  sails: 
The  milk-white  canvass  bellying  as  they  blow, 
The  parted  ocean  foams  and  roars  below : 
Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  in  view. 
Far  on  the  beach  they  haul  their  bark  to  land, 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand,) 
Then  part,  where  stretch'd  along  the  winding  bay, 
The  ships  and  tents  in  mingled  prospect  lay. 

But  raging  still,  amidst  his  navy  sate 
The  stern  Achilles,  steadfast  in  his  hate ; 
Nor  mix'd  in  combat,  nor  in  council  join'd; 
But  wasting  cares  lay  heavy  on  his  mind : 
In  his  black  thoughts  revenge  and  slaughter  roll, 
And  scenes  of  blood  rise  dreadful  in  his  soul. 

Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  the  dawn- 
ing light 

The  gods  had  summon'd  ty  th'  Olympian  height: 
Jove  first  ascending  from  the  watery  bowers, 
Leads  the  long  order  of  ethereal  powers. 
When  like  the  morning  mist  in  early  day, 
Rose  from  the  flood,  the  daughter  of  the  sea; 
And  to  the  seats  divine  her  flight  addrest. 
There  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest, 
The  Thunderer  sat  :  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 
His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  clouds, 
Suppliant  the  goddess  stood :  one  hand  she  plac'd 
Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embrae'd. 
If  e'er,  O  father  of  the  gods!  she  said, 
My  words  could  please  thee,  or  my  actions  aid, 
Some  marks  of  honour  on  my  son  bestow, 
And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 
Fame  is  at  least  by  heav'nly  promise  due 
To  life  so  short,  and  now  dishonour 'd  too. 
Avenge  this  wrong,  O  ever  just  and  wise! 
Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise; 
Till  the  proud  king,  and  all  th'  Achaian  race, 
Shall  heap  with  honours  him'  they  now  disgrace. 

Thus  Thetis  spoke :  but  Jove  in  silence  held 
The  sacred  counsels  of  his  breast  conceal'd. 
Not  so  repuls'd,  the  goddess  closer  prest, 
Still  grasp 'd  his  knees,  and  urg'd  the  dear  request 
O  sire  of  gods  and  men!  thy  suppliant  hear; 
Refuse,  or  grant,  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear? 
Or,  oh !  declare,  of  all  the  powers  above, 
Is  wretched  Thetis  least  the  care  of  Jove? 

She  said:  and  sighing,  thus  the  god  replies 
Who  rolls  the  thunder  o'er  the  vaulted  skies 

What  hast  thou  ask'd?  Ah  why  should  J 
engage 

In  foreign  contests,  and  domestic  rage, 
The  gods'  complaints,  and  Juno's  fierce  alar 
While  I,  too  partial,  aid  the  Trojan  arms? 


Go,  le 
With 
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Go,  lest  the  haughty  partner  of  my  sway 
With  jealous  eyes  thy  close  access  survey; 
But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  prayer  is  sped; 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head, 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocable,  sign : 
This  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows. — 
He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows; 
Shakes  bis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  the  god : 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 


Book  II. 

T/LT88I8  AWD  THBX8ITBS. 

The  Greeki,  in  despair  of  taking  Troy,  resolve  on  return- 
ing borne,  bat  are  detained  by  the  management  of 
Ulysses. 

•  ••••• 

Hx  ran,  he  flew,  through  all  the  Grecian  train : — 
Each  prince  of  name,  or  chief  in  arms  approved, 
He  fired  with  praise,  or  with  persuasion  mov'd. 
But  if  a  clamorous,  vile  plebeian  rose, 
Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,  or  tam'd  with 
blows. 

"Silence,  base  slave!  and  to  thy  betters  yield, 
Dolt,  as  thou  art,  in  council  and  in  field ! 
All  cannot  rule,  and,  least  of  all  allow'd,  J 
That  worst  of  tyrants,  an  usurping  crowd,  * 
To  one  sole  monarch  Jovo  commits  the  sway; 
His  are  the  laws,  and  let  us  all  obey." 
With  words  like  these,  the  troops  Ulysses 
ruled, 

The  loudest  silenced,  and  the  fiercest  cooled, — 
All  but  Thersites;  he,  above  the  throng, 
Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue ;  J 
Awed  by  no  shame,  by  no  respect  control  I'd, 
In  scandal  busy,  in  reproaches  bold ;  , 
With  witty  malice  studious  to  defame, 
Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  his  aim ; 
Bat  chief  he  gloried,  with  licentious  style, 
To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. 
His  figure  such  as  might  his  soul  proclaim ; 
One  eye  was  blinking,  and  one  leg  was  lame ; 
The  gibbous  load,  that  either  shoulder  prest, 
To  close  contraction  pinch'd  his  pointed  breast; 
And  on  his  sharp  convexity  of  head, 
Stray  hairs,  like  wool,  were  here*  and  there  out- 
spread; 

Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possest,  ■ 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  most,  the  best.  ; 
Ulysses  or  Achilles  still  his  theme; 
Bat  royal  scandal  his  delight  supreme. 
Long  had  he  lived,  the  scorn  of  every  Greek, 
Text  when  he  spoke,  yet  still  they  heard  him 
speak. 

Sharp  was  his  voice ;  which,  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
Thus  with  injurious  taunts  attacked  the  throne : 

M  Amidst  the  glories  of  so  bright  a  reign, 
What  moves  the  great  Atrides  to  complain? 
Selected  beauties,  each  a  city's  pride, 
We,  by  our  valour,  for  thy  choice  provide. 
Or  seek'st  thou  gold?  more  gold,  those  heaps  to 
raise, 

Which  for  his  ransom'd  sons  the  Trojan  pays? 


Some,  whom  this  conquering  arm  shall  captive 
lead, 

Or  other  Argive  doomed  for  thee  to  bleed? 
Seek'st  thou  a  fresher  fair  to  yield  delight, 
Hid  in  thy  tent  apart  from  public  sight? 
For  ill  beseems  the  guardian  of  our  host, 
By  vile  example,  to  corrupt  us  most 
Oh,  Argive  women!  Argive  men  no  more: 
Let  the  fleet  speed  us  to  our  native  shore ; 
Leave  him  unsatcd .  here,  though  gorg'd  with 
spoil, 

To  learn  if  gained  or  not  by  Grecian  toil. 
His  was  the  outrage,  he  Pelides  shamed, 
A  warrior  far  o'er  him  in  valour  famed: 
His  now  the  vaunt  to  guard  Brisets'  charms, 
Reft  by  his  rapine  from  that  hero's  arms! 
A  hero? — no!  fear  chains  Achilles'  force, 
Or  this  last  deed  had  closed  thy  shameful 
course !" 

The  scoffer  ceased — with  stern,  contemptuous 
eyes, 

Ulysses  viewed  the  wretch,  and  thus  replies: 

(i  Peace,  factious  monster,  born  to  vex  the  state, 
With  wrangling  talents  formed  for  foul  debate; 
Nor  strive  with  monarchs!  Thou  of  all  our  host,  , 
The  man  who  acts  the  least,  and  vaunts  the/ 

most!  " 
Think  not  to  shameful  flight  the  Greeks  to  bring, 
Nor  let  those  lips  profane  the  name  of  king. 
Fot  our  return  we  trust  to  heavenly  powers;  ■ 
Be  that  their  care ;  to  fight  like  men  be  ours. 
But  grant  the  host  with  wealth  their  general  load, 
Except  detraction,  what  hast  thou  bestow'd? 
But  mark  my  word,  nor  think  the  warning  vain; 
If  here  I  find  thee,  raving  thus  again, 
Low  lie  my  brow ! — May  I  at  once  expire, 
And  loved  Tclemachus  disown  his  sire, 
If  stript  and  scourged,  and  writhing  in  thy  pain, 
I  drive  thee  not  back  howling  to  the  main." 
He  said;  and,  writhing  as  the  dastard  bends, 
The  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends ; 
On  his  round  bunch  the  bloody  tumours  rise, 
While  tears  spring  starting  from  his  haggard  eyes; 
Trembling  he  sat,  and,  shrunk  in  abject  fears, 
From  his  foul  visage  wiped  the  scalding  tears.  * 
The  host,  though  grieved,  his  moans  with  laugh- 
ter heard ; 

While  burst  from  lip  to  lip  the  scornful  word  :■— 
14  Great  deeds  and  oft  Laertes'  son  has  wrought, 
To  war  renown,  to  council  wisdom,  brought ; 
But  this  far  all  transcends ;  the  scoffer's  jest, 
And  base  garrulity,  at  once  represt. 
Such  just  examples,  on  offenders  shown, 
Sedition  silence  and  assert  the  throne.'' 


Book  III. 

HELE1T,  WITH  PRIAM  AND  THE  ELD  EES,  BIFOSX 
THE  8CJIA2M1ATI. 
•  ••••• 

Sax  spake ;  and  sweet  desire  moved  Helen's  mind, 
Deep-touched  by  all  her  folly  had  resign'd, 
The  lord,  whom  once  her  virgin  arms  carest, 
The  roof  that  rear'd  her,  and  the  hearth  that 
blest : — 
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She  rose,  her  snowy  veil  around  her  spread, 
And  tears  of  tenderness  beneath  it  shed ; 
Then  onward  pass'd  and  sought  the  Screan-gate, 
Where  sate  the  elders  of  the  Trojan  state ; 
Chiefs,  who  no  more  in  bloody  fights  engage, 
But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age, 
Like  grasshoppers,  that  in  the  woods  rejoice, 
Or  send  from  summer  bowers  their  slender  voice. 
These,  when  the  Spartan  queen  approach'd  the 
tower, 

•In  secret  own'd  resistless  beauty's  power : 
•They  cried,  "No  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  nine  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms ; 
What  winning  graces !  what  majestic  mien  1 
See  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen  1 
Yet  hence,  oh  heaven  1  convey  that  fatal  face, 
.And  from  destruction  save  the  Trojan  race." 
i   The  good  old  Priam  welcomed  her  and  cried, 
«*  Approach,  my  child,  and  grace  thy  father's  side ; 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  suffering  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  heaven's  disposing  will,  the  cause. 
The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ,  ' 
The  hostile  gods  conspire  the  fate  of  Troy. 
Now  lift  thine  eyes,  and  say  what  Greek  is  he 
(Far  as  from  hence  these  aged  eyes  can  see) 
Around  whose  brow  such  martial  graces  shine, 
So  tall,  so  awful,  and  almost  divine  ? 
Though  some  of  loftier  stature  tread  the  green, 
None  match  his  grandeur  and  exalted  mien ; 
He  seems  a  monarch,  and  his  country's  pride." 
Thus  ceased  the  king,  and  thus  the  fair  replied  : 
"Before  thy  presence,  rather,  I  appear 
With  conscious  shame,  and  reverential  fear. 
Ah,  had  I  died,  ere  to  these  walls  I  fled, 
False  to  my  country  and  my  nuptial  bed, 
My  brothers,  friends,  and  daughter,  left  behind, 
False  to  them  all,  to  Paris  only  kind  1 
All,  all  alas !  I  left — hence  ever  flow 
Tears  that  consume  my  soul  with  hopeless  woe. 
Yet  hear  what  thou  requir'st: — that  form,  that  air, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son  declare, 
A  king,  a  warrior,  scarce  surpass'd  in  fame ; 
Ah,  once  I  knew  him  by  a  brother's  name !" 

With  wonder  Priam  viewed  the  godlike  man, 
Extolled  the  happy  prince,  and  then  began 
"O  blest  Atrides!  born  to  prosperous  fate, 
Successful  monarch  of  a  mighty  state ; 
How  vast  thy  empire ;  of  yon  matchless  train 
What  numbers  lost,  what  numbers  yet  remain  1" 
This  said ;  his  eyes  next  on  Ulysses  light, 
"And  who  is  he,  inferior  far  in  height, 
Yet  ampler  shoulder'd  and  of  broader  breast, 
Yon  chief,  whose  arms  on  earth  now  peaceful 
rest?'' 

Then  Helen  thus:  "Whom  your  discerning  eyes 
Have  singled  out,  is  Ithacus  the  wise; 
Mid  Ithaca's  bleak  mountains  born  and  bred, 
Yet  keen  in  counsel  and  of  craftiest  head." 
Her  wise  An  tenor  answered :  "  Well  my  word 
Bears  witness  of  the  truth  from  Helen  heard. 
When  hero  their  steps,  for  thee  by  Hellas'  sent, 
Brave  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  bent, 
I  knew  their  persons  and  admired  their  parts, 
Both  brave  in  arms,  and  both  approved  in  arts. 
Erect,  the  Spartan  most  engaged  our  view, 
Ulysses,  seated,  greater  reverence  drew  j 


When  Atreus'  son  harangued  the  listening  train 
Just  was  his  sense,  and  his  expression  plain; 
His  words  succinct,  yet  full;  without  a  fault; 
He  spoke  no  more  than  just  the  thing  he  ought. 
But  when  Ulysses  rose,  in  thought  profound, 
His  modest  eyes  he  fixed  upon  the  ground 
As  one  unskilled  or  dumb,  he  seemed  to  stand; 
Nor  raised  his  head,  nor  stretched  his  sceptred 
hand; 

But  when  he  gave  his  voice  its  force  and  flow, 
Soft  fell  his  words  like  flakes  of  feathery  snow. 
All  felt  his  matchless  power,  all  caught  his 
flame, 

Nor  paused  to  wonder  at  his  outward  frame." 
Again  hoar  Priam  spoke,  the  while  his  sight, 
Rested  on  Ajax,  towering  in  his  height: 
"  Say  who  yon  chief,  conspicuous  o'er  the  rest 
For  stateliness  of  size  and  breadth  of  breast  1" 
"  Ajax  the  great,"  (the  beauteous  queen  replied,) 
Himself  a  host,  the  Grecian  strength  and  pride. 
And  see,  Idomeneus,  by  Crete  ador'd, 
And  how  the  Cretans  gather  round  their  lord. 
Great  as  a  god !  I've  seen  him  oft  before, 
With  Menelaus  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
The  rest  I  know  and  could  in  order  name, 
All  valiant  chiefs  and  men  of  mighty  fame ; 
But  where— oh,  where 's  equestrian  Castor's 
might, 

Where  Pollux,  matchless  in  the  csstus-fight? 
My  brothers  they;  the  same  our  native  shore, 
One  house  contained  us,  as  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chiefs,  from  warlike  toils  at  ease, 
For  distant  Troy  refused  to  sail  the  seas; 
Perhaps  their   swords   some   nobler  quarrel 

draws,  y 
Ashamed  to  combat  in  their  sister's  cause." 
So  spoke  the  Fair,  nor  knew  her  brothers'  doom- 
Wrapped  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb,  J 
Adorned  with  honours  on  their  native  shore,  \ 
Silent  they  slept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more.  / 


J 


Book  V. 

JUNO'S  COURSERS. 


Far  as  a  shepherd  from  some  point  on  high, 
O'er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye,' . 
Through  such  a  space  of  air,  with  thundering) 
sound? 

At  every  leap  the  immortal  coursers  bound. 

MI XI EVA  ARXIXQ  HXRSXLF  FOR  BATTLX.* 

But  the  stern  daughter  of  all-mighty  Jove 
Cast  off  the  veil  her  hand  had  finely  wove, 
Whose  spreading  folds  around  her  girdle  flowU 
On  the  starr'd  pavement  of  th'  Olympian  god. 
Then,  mail'd  for  ruthless  battle,  firmly  brao'd 
The  corslet  that  the  cloud-compeller  grae'd. 
The  snake-fring'd  Mgis  round  her  shoulder  drei 
Whore  Terror,  wreath'd  throughout,  came  for 
to  view, 


•  According  to  Eustathius,  the  ancient  critics  mark* 
these  verses  (In  the  original)  with  an  asterisk,  to  dear 
their  beauty. 
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There  Strife,  there  Fortitude,  ne'er  known  to 
yield, 

There  merciless  Pursuit,  that  wastes  the  field, 
And  Jove's  dire  omen  nameless  horrors  spread, 
TV  appalling  monster,  the  Gorgonian  head — 
Then  brac'd  her  casque,  all  gold,  whose  four- 
coned  height 
Spreads,  o'er  an  hundred  hosts,  overshadowing 
night 

Thus,  in  her  terror  mail'd,  the  goddess  leapt 
In  her  bright  car,  whence  flame-wing'd  light- 
nings swept, 
And  grasp'd  the  spear,  which,  when  her  fury 
burns, 

Proud  tyrants  humbles  and  whole  hosts  o'er- 
turns. 


Book  VI. 

TBI  RACI  OF  MAW. 

Lm  leaves  on  trees  the  Race  of  Man  is  found; 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the 
ground: 

Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise :  N- 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay,  \ 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  have  pass'd  away. 


 From  Hippolochus  I  came, 

The  honour 'd  author  of  my  birth  and  name ; 
Bjr  his  decree  I  sought  the  Trojan  town, 
By  his  instructions  learn  to  win  renown, 
To  stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command, 
And  add  new  honours  to  my  native  land, 
Before  mine  eyes  my  mighty  sires  to  place, 
And  emulate  the  glories  of  our  race.* 

(  TEM  VABTTire  OF  HZCTOR  ATCD  AJTSIIOXACHZ. 

"Toe  daring  prince!  ah,  whither  dost  thou  run? 

Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 

And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  be, 

A  widow  I,  an  helpless  orphan  he? 

For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies, 

And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 

Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain; 

Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain ! 

Oh,  grant  me,  gods!  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom, 

All  I  can  ask  of  heaven,  an  early  tomb! 

So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 

And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun. 

No  parent  now  remains  my  grief  to  share, 

No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care. 

The  fierce  Achilles  wrapp'd  our  walls  in  fire, 

Laid  Thebe  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire! 

His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred. 

Stern  as  he  was,  he  yet  revered  the  dead, 


**Irfri&02Oj  6c  plfcxft ,  xo*  ix  tov  Qnjfu  ytviOxu* 
Ityirff  U  pfo  Tpocqy,  xai  pot  poXa  XoWt*  irtitiXKtv, 

Mffoi  yfro*  HaWpur  aLazwiptv  ot  fiiy  aptatot 
*Er**  [Efupg  lynwf  o  xai  h  Avxlq  tvpny 
iWnp  fo*  ytvtrp  tt  xai  cupewrc*  fv^ua«  thai. 
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His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile. 
Then  raised  a  mountain,  where  his  bones  were 
burn'd,  • 
The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adorn'd, 
Jove's  sylvan  daughters  bade  the  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 
By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers  fell; 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  hell : 
While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed, 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled ! 
My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
The  queen  of  Hippoplacia's  sylvan  lands : 
Redeem'd  too  late,  she  scarce  beheld  again 
Her  pleasing  empire,  and  her  native  plain, 
When  ah !  opprest  by  life-consuming  woe, 
She  fell  a  victim  to  Diana's  bow. 

"Yet,  while  my  Hector  still  survives,  I  see 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee : 
Alas !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  fall. 
Thy  wife,  thy  infant,  in  thy  danger  share : 
Oh  prove  a  husband's  and  a  father's  care ! 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  fig-trees  join  the  walls  of  Troy : 
Thou,  from  this  tower,  defend  th'  important  post; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host, 
That  pass  Tydides,  Ajax,  strive  to  gain, 
And  there  the  vengeful  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  given, 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  heav'n. 
Let  others  in  the  field  their  arms  employ, 
But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Troy." 

The  chief  replied :  "  That  post  shall  be  my  care, 
Nor  that  alone,  but  all  the  works  of  war. 
How  would  the  sons  of  Troy,  in  arms  renown'd, 
And  Troy's  proud  dames,  whose  garments  sweep 

the  ground, 
Attaint  the  lustre  of  my  former  name, 
Should  Hector  basely  quit  the  field  of  fame? 
My  early  youth  was  bred  to  martial  pains, 
My  soul  impels  me  to  th'  embattled  plains : 
Let  me  be  foremost  to  defend  the  throne, 
And  guard  my  father's  glories,  and  my  own. 
Yet  como  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates : 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  re- 
lates :) 

The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy !  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind, 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
Not  Priam's  hoary  head  defil'd  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  gasping  on  the  shore, 
As  thine,  Andromache !  thy  griefs  I  dread; 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led ! 
In  Argivo  looms  our  battles  to  design, 
And  woes,  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneath  the  load  of 
life, 

They  cry,  Behold  the  mighty  Hector's  wife ! 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  %\\axcia> 
A  thousand  griefa,  %\iaW  waken  tx  tasr&\ 
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May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Prest  with  a  heap  of  monumental  clay  1 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
ghall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  weep." 

Thus  having  spoke,  th'  illustrious  chief  of  Troy 
Stretch'd  his  fond  arms  to  clasp  the  lovely  boy. 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scar'd  at  the  dazzling  helm,  and  nodding  crest. 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smil'd, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  his  child — 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground ; 
Then  kiss'd  the  child,  and,  lifting  high  in  air, 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferred  a  father's  prayer : 

uO  Thou!  whose  glory  fills  the  ethereal  throne, 
And  all  ye  deathless  powers !  protect  my  son. 
Grant  him,  like  me,  to  purchase  just  renown, 
To  guard  the  Trojans,  to  defend  the  crown  j 
Against  his  country's  foes  the  war  to  wage, 
And  rise  the  Hector  of  a  future  age. 
So,  when  triumphant  from  successful  toils 
Of  heroes  slain  he  bears  the  recking  spoils, 
Whole  hosts  may  hail  him  with  deserved  acclaim, 
And  say,  this  chief  transcends  his  father's  fame : 
While  pleased,  amidst  the  general  shouts  of  Troy, 
His  mother's  conscious  heart  o'erllows  with  joy." 

He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Restored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms : 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  he  laid, 
Huslrd  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  survey 'd. 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastis'd  by  fear, 
She  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear. 
The  softcn'd  chief  with  kind  compassion  viow'd, 
And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued : 

"  Andromache !  my  soul's  far  better  part ! 
Why  with  untimely  sorrow  heaves  thy  heart? 
No  hostile  hand  can  antedate  my  doom, 
Till  fate  condemns  me  to  the  silent  tomb : 
Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth ; 
And  such  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth, 
No  force  can  then  resist,  no  flight  can  save ; 
All  sink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 
No  more — but  hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home ; 
There  guide  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loom. 
Me  glory  summons  to  the  martial  scene, 
The  field  of  combat  is  the  sphere  for  men ; 
Where  heroes  war,  the  foremost  place  I  claim, 
The  first  in  danger,  as  the  first  in  fame." 

Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  towery  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes. 
His  princess  parts  with  a  prophetic  sigh, 
Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye, 
That  stream'd  at  every  look:  then,  moving  slow, 
Sought  her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  man, 
Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran ; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  mourn'd  the  living  Hector,  as  the  dead. 

Book  IX. 

EMBASSY  OF  PH(B3TIX,  AJAX,  Alf D  ULYSSES  TO  TH1 
TEHT  OF  ACHILLES. 

Through  the  still  night  they  march,  and  hear 
the  roar 

Of  murmuring  billows  on  the  sounding  shore. 


To  Neptune,  ruler  of  the  seas  profound, 
Whose  liquid  arms  the  mighty  globe  surround, 
They  pour  forth  vows  their  embassy  to  blest, 
And  calm  the  rage  of  stern  Mac'ides. 
And  now  arriv'd,  whore,  on  the  sandy  bay, 
The  Myrmidonian  tents  and  vessels  lay ; 
Amus'd,  at  ease,  the  godlike  man  they  found, 
Pleas'd  with  the  solemn  harp's  harmonious  sound. 
With  this  he  soothes  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
The  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. 
Patroclus  only  of  the  royal  train, 
Placed  in  his  tent,  attends  the  lofty  strain. 
Full  opposite  he  sat,  and  listened  long, 
In  silence  waiting  till  he  ceased  the  song. 
Unseen  the  Grecian  embassy  proceeds 
To  his  high  tent ;  the  great  Ulysses  leads. 
Achilles  starting,  as  the  chiefs  he  spied, 
Lcap'd  from  his  seat,  and  laid  his  harp  aside. 
With  like  surprise  arose  Menoetius'  son : 
Pelides  grasp 'd  their  hands,  and  thus  begun. 

HOSPITALITY  OF  ACHILLES  PATRIARCHAL 

XA3HTSES. 

He  spake :  nor  him  Patroclus  disobeyed — 
Then,  nigh  the  fire,  his  lord  a  basket  laid ; 
There  cast  a  goat's  and  sheep's  extended  chine, 
And  the  huge  carcase  of  a  fatted  swine, 
Served  by  Automedon,  with  dext'rous  art : 
Achilles'  self  divided  part  from  part 
Fixed  on  the  spits  the  flesh,  where  brightly 
blaz'd 

The  fire's  pure  splendour,  by  Patroclus  rais'd. 
Patroclus  next,  when  sank  the  flame,  subdued, 
O'er  the  raked  embers  placed  the  spitted  food ; 
Then  rais'd  it  from  the  props— then,  salted  o'er, 
And  duly  roasted,  to  the  dresser  bore : 
Next  to  each  guest,  along  the  table  spread, 
In  beauteous  baskets,  the  allotted  bread : 
Achilles'  self  distributed  the  meat, 
And  placed  against  his  own  Ulysses'  seat 
And  now  Patroclus,  at  his  lord's  desire, 
The  hallowed  offering  cast  amid  the  fire : 
The  guests  then  feasted,  and,  the  banquet  o'er, 
When  satiate  thirst  and  hunger  claim'd  no  more, 
Ulysses  mindful,  crown'd  his  cup  with  wine, 
And  to  Achilles  drank. 

ACHILLES'  ABHORRENCE  OF  FALSEHOOD. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell, 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 
Loathed  as  the  gates  of  Hades,  I  despise 
The  lip  that  utters  what  the  heart  denies. 

FHSXIX'S  S2TDEAV0UR  TO  APPEASE  ACHILLES. 

Achilles!  bid  thy  mighty  spirit  down: 
Thou  shouldst  not  be  thus  merciless ;  the  gods, 
Although  more  honourable,  and  in  power 
And  virtue  thy  superiors,  are  themselves 
Yet  placable ;  and,  if  a  mortal  man 
Offend  them  by  transgression  of  their  laws, 
Libation,  incense,  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
In  meekness  offered,  turn  their  wrath  away. 
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Prayers  are  Jove's  daughters,  wrinkled,  lam< 
slant-eyed, 

Which,  though  far  distant,  yet  with  constant  paa 
Follow  offence.   Offence,  robust  of  limb, 
And  treading  firm  the  ground,  outstrips  them  all. 
And  over  all  the  earth  before  them  runs, 
Hurtful  to  man.    They  following,  heal  the  hurt ; 
Received  respectfully  when  they  approach, 
They  yield  us  aid,  and  listen  when  we  pray. 
Bat  if  we  slight,  and  with  obdurate  heart 
Resist  them,  to  Satumian  Jove  they  cry 
Against  us ;  supplicating  that  offence 
May  cleave  to  us  for  vengeance  of  the  wrong. 
Thou,  therefore,  0  Achilles !  honour  yield 
To  Jove's  own  daughters,  vanquish'd  as  the  brave 
Have  often  been,  by  honour  done  to  thee. 


Book  XII. 

ATTACK   OT   THB   TROJANS   OIT   TBI  OEMKS— 

AueuaiES — sxctob's  bifly  to  foltdamas. 

Wab  raged  at  every  gate,  and  deeds  wer 
wrought, 

None  but  a  god  can  sing :  deeds  passing  human 
thought 

The  battle  burn'd : — the  stones,  a  missile  shower, 
Rung  round  the  wall,  and  smote  each  batter' 
tower. 

The  Greeks,  by  harsh  necessity  constraint, 
Guards  of  their  fleet,  though  bowed  with  woe 
remained : 

When  on  the  Trojans'  left,  both  hosts  between, 
Aloft  an  eagle  soar'd,  distinctly  seen, 
Whose  talons  a  voluminous  serpent  grasp'd 
That,  bathed  in  gore,  yet  palpitating,  gasp'd, 
And,  fiercely  struggling,  backward  rear'd  hi 
crest, 

Coiled  round  the  eagle's  neck,  and  tore  his  breasx. 
The  bird,  in  anguish  of  that  piercing  wound, 
Mid  the  throng'd  army  cast  him  on  the  ground  j 
Spread  her  broad  wings,  and,  floating  on  the  wind, 
Shriek'd  as  she  flow,  and  left  her  prey  behind : 
While,  where  the  serpent  lay,  with  fear  amaz'c 
On  Jove's  portentous  sign  the  Trojans  gaz'd. 

Then  spake  Polydamas:  "Full  oft  my  word, 
Though  just,  brave  Hector,  has  thy  blame  incurr'd 
Yet — both  in  war  and  council,  still  the  aim, 
That  best  becomes  each  citizen, — thy  fame. 
Hence  will  I  freely  speak :  here,  Hector,  stay,  . 
Nor  lead  against  the  fleet  out  arm'd  array. 
For  sure  to  warn  us  is  that  omen  sent, 
And  thus  my  mind  expounds  the  dread  event 
When  on  our  battle's  left,  each  host  between, 
The  eagle  and  that  snake,  distinctly  seen, 
Which,  yet  alive,  on  earth  she  downward  flung 
Nor  to  her  aerie  brought,  to  feast  her  young : 
Thus  we— if  fore'd  each  gate,  if  prone  each  tow'i 
And  Greece,  dishearten'd,  dread  to  front  our 
power — 

Ne'er  from  that  fleet,  in  orderly  array, 
Shall  back  return  on  our  triumphant  way ; 
But,  in  her  fleet's  defence,  by  Grscia  slain, 
There  many  a  Trojan  son  shall  strew  the  plain. 
Slight  not  my  word — I  speak  as  speaks  the  seer, 
Whom  gods  have  gifted,  and  mankind  revere." 


"Cease," — Hector  sternly  answerd — "cease 
this  word, 

This  warning  voice,  with  scorn  by  Hector  heard  : 
Some  worthier  frame— if  this  advis'dly  said, 
Thy  reason  wanders,  by  the  gods  betray'd. 
Thou  didst  mo — reckless  of  the  powers  above — 
Forget  the  counsels  ratified  by  Jove : 
Thou  bidst  me  birds  obey — I  scorn  their  flight, 
I  reck  not  whence  they  spring,  nor  where  alight 
t:  If,  on  the  right  they  seek  the  dawn  of  day, 
Or,  on  the  left,  through  darkness  cleave  their  way. 
Jove  I  obey,  who,  on  th'  Olympian  throne 
I J  n  mortals  and  immortals  rules  alone. 
Watch  thou  the  flight  of  birds — such  omens  thine : 
One,  far  o'er  all — to  guard  my  country — mine."* 


spake:  and  onward  rush'd:  Troy's  dense 
array 

Pursued,  loud  clamouring,  where  he  led  the  way: 
From  Ida's  topmost  brow  the  Thunderer,  Jove, 
O'er  all  the  fleet  thick  dust  in  whirlwinds  drove, 
Quell'd  in  the  Greeks  the  spirit  of  the  brave, 
And  added  fame  to  Troy  and  Hector  gave. 

8ABPXDOB-. 


Thus  godlike  Hector  and  his  troops  contend 
S  Tu  force  the  ramparts,  and  the  gates  to  rend; 
Nor  Troy  could  conquer,  nor  the  Greeks  would 
yield, 

Till  great  Sarpedon  tower'd  amid  the  field ; 
For  mighty  Jove  inspired  with  martial  flame 
11  is  matchless  son,  and  urged  him  on  to  fame. 
In  arms  he  shines,  conspicuous  from  afar, 
And  bears  aloft  his  ample  shield  in  air; 
Within  whose  orb,  the  thick  bull-hides  were 
roll'd, 

Ponderous  with  brass,  and  bound  with  ductile 
gold: 

And  while  two  pointed  javelins  arm  his  hands, 
'  i  ijcstic  moves  along,  and  leads  his  Lycian  bands. 
So,  press'd  with  hunger,  from  the  mountain's 
brow 

Descends  a  lion  on  the  flocks  below ; 
S  stalks  the  lordly  savage  o'er  the  plain, 
In  sullen  majesty,  and  stern  disdain: 
In  vain  loud  mastiffs  bay  him  from  afar, 
And  shepherds  gall  him  with  an  iron  war; 
Regardless,  furious,  he  pursues  his  waf; 
\h-  foams,  he  roars,  he  rends  the  panting  prey. 

Resolved  alike,  divine  Sarpedon  glows 
With  generous  rage  that  drives  him  on  the  foes. 
}{   views  the  towers,  and  meditates  their  fall, 
I  n  sure  destruction  dooms  th'  aspiring  wall: 
Then,  casting  on  his  friend  an  ardent  look, 
Fired  with  the  thirst  of  glory,  thus  he  spoke : 

Why  boast  we,  Glaucus!  our  extended  reign, 
"Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 
Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field, 
And  hills  were  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield, 


which  Mr.  Pope  thai  translates :  i 

"  Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  drawt^ 
And  asks  no  omaaVix  ttn  uro&vty% 
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Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown'd, 
Our  feasts  enhanced  with  music's  sprightly 
sound! 

Why  on  those  shores  are  we  with  joy  survey'd, 
Admired  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd, 
Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  prove, 
And  vindicate  the  bounteous  powers  above? 
Tis  ours,  the  dignity  they  give  to  grace ; 
The  first  in  valour,  as  the  first  in  place : 
That  when  with  wondering  eyes  our  martial 
bands 

Behold  our  deeds  transcending  our  commands, 
Such,  they  may  cry,  deserve  the  sovereign  state, 
Whom  those  that  envy,  dare  not  imitate! 
Could  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 
Which  claims  no  less  the  fearful  than  the  brave, 
For  lust  of  fame  I  should  not  vainly  dare 
In  fighting  fields,  nor  urge  thy  soul  to  war  :— 
But  since,  alas !  ignoble  age  must  come, 
Disease,  and  death's  inexorable  doom ; 
The  life  which  others  pay,  let  us  bestow, 
And  give  to  fame  what  we  to  nature  owe ; 
Brave  though  we  fall,  and  honoured  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  glory  gain,  or  glory  give ! 

DEEDS  OF  HXCTOX. 

As  when  two  scales  are  charged  with  doubt- 
ful loads, 

From  side  to  side  the  trembling  balance  nods 
(While  some  laborious  matron,  just  and  poor, 
With  nice  exactness  weighs  her  woolly  store,) 
Till,  poised  aloft,  the  resting  beam  suspends 
Each  equal  weight;  nor  this,  nor  that  descends: 
So  stood  the  war,  till  Hector's  matchless  might 
With  fates  prevailing,  turn'd  the  scale  of  fight 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  up  the  wall  he  flies, 
And  fires  his  host  with  loud  repeated  cries: 
Advance,  ye  Trojans!  lend  your  valiant  hands, 
Haste  to  the  fleet,  and  toss  the  blazing  brands. 
They  hear,  they  run ;  and,  gathering  at  his  call, 
Raise  scaling  engines,  and  ascend  the  wall : 
Around  the  works  a  wood  of  glittering  spears 
Shoots  up,  and  all  the  rising  host  appears. 
A  ponderous  stone  bold  Hector  heaved  to  throw, 
Pointed  above,  and  rough  and  gross  below :  , 
Not  two  strong  men  the  enormous  weight  could 
raise,  / 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days. ;  J 
Yet  this,  as  easy  as  a  swain  could  bear 
The  snowy  fleece,  he  toss'd,  and  shook  in  air : 
For  Jove  upheld,  and  lighten'd  of  its  load 
1  The  unwieldy  rock,  the  labour  of  a  god. 
^Thus  ann'd,  before  the  folded  gates  he  came, 
Of  massy  substance,  and  stupendous  frame; 
With  iron  bars  and  brazen  hinges  strong, 
On  lofty  beams  of  solid  timber  hung: 
Then,  thundering  through  the  planks  with  force- 
ful sway, 

Drives  the  sharp  rock ;  the  solid  beams  give  way, 
The  folds  are  shatter'd ;  from  the  crackling  door 
Leap  the  resounding  bars,  the  flying  hinges  roar. 
Now  rushing  in,  the  furious  chief  appears, 
Gloomy  as  night!  and  shakes  two  shining  spears: 
A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armour  came, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  a  living  flame. 


He  moves  a  god,  resistless  in  his  course, 
And  seems  a  match  for  more  than  mortal  force. 
Then  pouring  after,  through  the  gaping  space, 
A  tide  of  Trojans  flows,  and  fills  the  place: 
The  Greeks  behold,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly; 
The  shore  is  heap'd  with  dead,  and  tumult  rends 
the  sky. 


Book  XIIL 

Kxrrmrx  hastxhixg  to  thx  bxxixv  or  m 
eixxK*. 

Dowv  sweeps  the  god;  and  trembling,  where  he 
treads, 

Rocks,  mountains,  forests,  bow  their  conscious 
heads; 

O'er  isle,  o'er  sea,  at  three  vast  strides  he  wends, 
And,  with  the  fourth,  on  iEg»'s  shore  descends,— 
His  goal; — where  bright,  nor  built  by  mortal 
hands, 

Deep  midst  the  waves,  his  ocean-palace  stands;— 
There,  brazen-hoof 'd,  gold-man'd,  to  their  fleet  oar 
His  steeds  he  yokes,  and  arms  himself  for  war, 
Grasps  the  bright  scourge,  and  forth,  in  gold  array, 
Swift,  through  the  onward  billows,  shoots  his 
way; 

Up  from  their  caves  the  whales  exulting  spring, 
Sport  round  his  track,  and  hail  their  ocean-king; 
Subsiding  seas  a  leveller  space  supply, 
And  waves,  disparting,  leave  his  axle  dry.# 

THX  eiBDLi  or  Tiirus. 

 The  embroidered  zone, 

Where  each  embellishment  divinely  shone: 
There  dwell  the  allurements,  all  that  love  inspire; 
There  soft  seduction,  there  intense  desire ; 
There  witchery  of  words,  whose  flatteries  weave 
Wiles,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  deceive. 

The  Same  paraphrased. 

The  zone  

With  various  skill  and  high  embroidery  grae'd, 
In  which  was  every  art,  and  every  charm, 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still-reviving  fire ; 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs, 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 


Book  XV II L 

ACHILLXS  SHOWIXO  HIM8XU  AT  THX  HXAS  OF 
THX  XICTREHCHMEICTS. 

Forth  marched  the  chief,  and,  distant  from  the 
crowd, 

High  on  the  rampart  rais'd  his  voice  aloud ; 

*  This  description  of  the  8ea-God  has  been  quoted  t 
Longinus  as  a  specimen  of  the  sublime ;  but  how  infinite) 
inferior  is  it  (as  Dr.  Smith  has  truly  observed)  to  a  thoi 
sand  passages  in  Scripture,  descriptive  of  the  dlvia 
presence.  See  the  Book  of  Job  and  PmI  mi — particular! 
Psalm  xvtti.  7—10;  and  Ixxrii.  16— 19,  fee.  See  al« 
Milton's  deseriptloa  of  the  Messiah,  b.  vi.  779  ar 
781. 
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ler  own  shout,  Minerva  swells  the  sound ; 
tarts  astonished,  and  the  shores  rebound, 
loud  trumpet's  brazen' mouth  from  far, 
Drilling  clangour  sounds  the  alarm  of  war, 
from  the  walls,  the  echoes  float  on  high, 
e  round  bulwarks  and  thick  towers  reply, 
i  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd : 
Iropp'd  their  arms,  and  tremble  as  they 
heard ; 

ick  the  chariots  roll,  and  coursers  bound, 
eeds  and  men  lie  mingled  on  the  ground, 
from  the  trench  his  dreadful  voice  he 
rais'd, 

rice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amaz'd. 

SHIS LB  OF  ACHILLES. 

Irst  a  vast  and  massive  buckler  made ; 
all  the  wonders  of  his  work  display 'd : 
ilver  belt  adorn'd,  and  triply  wound 
thin  orb,  the  border  beaming  round, 
lates  composed  the  shield ;  there  Vulcan's 
art 

d  with  his  skilful  mind  each  varied  part 
?arth,  there  heaven  appeared ;  there  ocean 
flowed ; 

the  orbed  moon,  and  sun  unwearied 
glowed : 

every  star  that  gems  the  brow  of  night, 
and  Hyads,  and  Orion's  might ; 
«r,  that,  watchful  in  his  ceaseless  roll 
I  the  star  whose  light  illumes  the  pole, 
es  Orion,  nor  e'er  stoops  to  lave 
ims  unconscious  of  the  ocean  wave. 

e,  by  the  god's  creative  power  reveal'd, 
ately  cities  fill'd  with  life  the  shield, 
uptials,  solemn  feasts,  and  pomps  that  led, 
from  their  chambers  to  the  nuptial  bed. 
blaz'd  the  torches  as  they  swept  along 
;h  streets  that  rung  with  hymeneal  song : 
hile  gay  youths,  swift  circling  round  and 
round, 

I  to  the  pipe  and  harp's  harmonious  sound, 
omen  throng'd,  and,  wondering  as  they 
viewed, 

n  each  portal,  and  the  pomp  pursued. 

I,  on  the  shield,  a  forum  met  the  view ; 
ien,  contending,  there  a  concourse  drew : 
en  was  slain :  keen  rose  the  strife : 
compensation  claim 'd  for  loss  of  life, 
vore  the  mulct  for  blood  was  strictly  paid  ; 
btat  the  fine  long  due  was  yet  delay'd. 
aim'd  th'  award,  and  bade  the  laws  decide, 
irtial  numbers,  rang'd  on  either  side, 
ager  clamours  for  decision  call, 
s  fear'd  heralds  seat  and  silence  all. 
the  hoar  elders,  in  their  sacred  place, 
ts  of  polish'd  stone  the  circle  grace ; 
ith  a  herald's  sceptre,  weigh  the  cause, 
teak  in  turn  the  sentence  of  the  laws : 
in  the  midst,  for  him  to  bear  away, 
ghtliest  spoke,  two  golden  talents  lay. 

other  city  on  the  shield  displayed, 
oats  that  girt  it,  in  bright  mail  array 'd: 


Diverse  their  oomnael :  these,  to  burn,  decide, 
And  those  to  seize,  and  all  its  wealth  divide. 
The  town  their  summons  scorn'd,  resistance 
dar'd, 

And  secretly  for  ambush  arms  prepared. 
Wife,  grandsire,  child,  one  soul  alike  in  all, 
Stand  on  the  battlements,  and  guard  the  walL 
Mars,  Pallas,  led  their  host :  gold  either  god, 
A  golden  radiance  from  their  armour  Aow'd. 
Onward  they  pass'd,  till,  where  a  river  wound, 
A  station  fit  for  ambush  mark'd  the  ground ; 
A  watering  place  for  beasts  of  every  kind, 
And  there  they  couch'd  beneath  their  arms  re- 
clined. 

Two  spies,  at  distance  from  their  comrades,  lay, 
And  watch'd  the  cattle  on  their  wonted  way. 
They  come ; — unconscious  of  the  ambuscade, 
Two  shepherds,  following,  on  their  reed-pipes 
play'd. 

Warn'd  by  their  spies,  the  warriors  seize  the 
prey, 

Drive  the  horn'd  beasts  and  snowy  flocks  away, 
And  slay  the  swains.    As  loud  the  tumult  rose, 
Of  bellowing  oxen,  and  conflicting  blows, 
The  chiefs  from  council  dart:  with  fiery  speed, 
Mount,  lash  their  coursers,  pour  upon  the  mead, 
And,  warring  on  the  margin  of  the  flood, 
The  spear-armed  foemen  shed  each  other's  blood. 
Mid  these  Contention  rush'd,  wild  Tumult  rag'd, 
And  ruthless  Fate  unsparing  battle  wag'd ; 
Grasp'd  one  new-wounded,  one  without  a  wound, 
And  drew  another  sjain  along  the  ground : 
While  the  dark  garments  that  the  warriors  wore, 
Clung  to  their  shoulders,  thick  with  human  gore. 
Like  life  the  conflict  clash'd,  the  battle  bled, 
And  host  immixt  with  host,  dragg'd  forth  by  turn 
the  dead. 

The  god  then  wrought  on  that  celestial  shield, 
A  broad,  a  triple-plough'd,  and  fertile  field  ; 
There  many  ploughmen,  bending  o'er  their  toil, 
Turn'd  to  and  fro  their  yokes,  and  clave  the  soil; 
And,  as  they  Teach 'd  the  confine  of  the  plain, 
And  paus'd  to  breathe  ere  turning  back  again, 
The  master  met  them,  and  to  every  hind 
A  goblet,  fill'd  with  luscious  wine,  assign'd; 
Then,  each  his   furrow  labouring,  clave  the 
ground, 

And  strove  to  reach  the  glebe's  extremest  bound ; 
And  the  tilth  darkened  like  a  new-turn'd  clod, 
Though  golden  all :  all  wonder  of  the  god. 

Now,  laden  deep  with  corn,  a  heavy  field 
Rose  on  the  view,  and  bristled  o'er  the  shield. 
The  reapers  toil'd,  the  sickles  in  their  hand, 
And  heap  on  heap  fell  thick  along  the  land ; 
Three  labourers  grasp  them,  and  in  sheaves  up* 
bind; 

Boys,  gathering  up  their  handfuls,  went  behind, 
Proffering  their  load;  mid  these,  in  gladsome 

mood,  ( 
Mute,  leaning  on  his  staff,  the  master  stood. 
Apart,  the  heralds,  in  an  oaken  glade, 
Slew  a  huge  bullock,  and  the  banquet  made; 
While  women,  busy  with  the  wheaten  grain, 
Kneaded  the  meal  to  feasx  eX  ex*  travou 
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Now,  bow'd  with  grapes,  in  gold  a  vineyard 
glow'd, 

A  purple  light  along  its  clusters  flow'd : 
On  poles  of  silver  train'd,  the  vines  repos'd, 
Dark  the  deep  trench,  and  pales  of  tin  enclosed. 
One  path  alone  there  led,  along  whose  way 
Ceas'd  not  the  gatherers  thro'  the  live-long  day: 
Youths  and  fair  girls,  who,  gladdening  in  the  toil, 
In  woven  panniers  bore  the  nectar  spoil : — 
Sweet  struck  the  lyre  a  boy  amid  the  throng, 
And  chanted  with  shrill  voice  the  Linus-song; 
While  the  gay  chorus,  as  they  danc'd  around, 
Together  sang,  together  beat  the  ground. 

Now  a  large  herd,  high-horn'd,  part  tin,  part 
gold, 

Rose  from  the  buckler  of  celestial  mould : 
These  from  their  stalls  rush'd  bellowing  to  the 
meads, 

Where  flow'd  a  river  midst  overshadowing  reeds: 
Four  herdsmen  follow 'd,  all  in  gold  design 'd, 
And  nine  fleet-footed  dogs  came  on  behind. 
Two  famish'd  lions,  prowling  for  their  prey, 
Sprung  on  the  bull  that  foremost  led  the  way, 
And  wild  with  pain  their  bellowing  victim  drew, 
While  on  their  track  the  dogs  and  herdsmen  flew : 
Thro'  the  rent  hide  their  food  the  lions  tore, 
The  fuming  entrails  gorg'd,  and  drain'd  his  gore. 
In  vain  the  herdsmen  speed,  and  urge  in  vain 
The  dogs  the  lions'  conflict  to  sustain; 
Too  weak  to  wound,  they  linger d,  half-dismay'd, 
Yet  stood,  too  bold  to  fly,  and  fiercely  bay'd. 

Now  the  god's  changeful  artifice  display'd 
Fair  flocks  at  pasture  in  a  lovely  glade: 
And  folds,  and  sheltering  stalls  peeped  up  be- 
tween, 

And  shepherd-huts  diversified  the  scene. 

Now  on  the  shield  a  choir  appear'd  to  move, 
Whose  flying  feet  the  tuneful  labyrinth  wove ; 
Such  as  fam'd  Daedalus,  on  Gnossus'  shore, 
For  bright-hair'd  Ariadne  form'd  of  yore ; 
Youths  and  fair  girls,  there,  hand  in  hand,  ad- 
vanced, 

Tim'd  to  the  song  their  step,  and  gaily  danced. 
Round  every  maid  light  robes  of  linen  flow'd, 
Round  every  youth  a  glossy  tunic  glow'd  j 
Those  wreath 'd  with  flowers,  while  from  their 

partners  hung, 
Swords  that,  all  gold,  from  belts  of  silver 

swung. 

Train'd  by  nice  art  each  flexile  limb  to  wind, 
Their  twinkling  feet  the  measur'd  maze  en- 
twin'd, 

Fleet  as  the  wheel,  whose  use  the  potter  tries 
When  twirl'd  beneath  his  hand  its  axle  flies. 
Now  all  at  once  their  graceful  ranks  combine, 
Each  rang'd  against  the  other,  line  with  line. 
The  crowd  flock'd  round,  and,  wondering  as 

they  viewed, 
Thro1  every  change  the  varying  dance  pursued ; 
The  while  two  tumblers,  as  they  led  the  song, 
Turn'd  in  the  midst,  and  roll'd  themselves 

along. 

There,  last,  the  god  the  force  of  Ocean  bound, 
And  pour'd  its  waves  the  buckler's  orb  around. 


Book  XIX. 

QB.mCIA.TS  ARMY  OOIKG  FOBTH  TO  BA' 
APJPEABAirCS  OF  ACHILLES. 

Thx  host  set  forth  and  its  Steele  wa 

pour'd  far  out  of  the  fleete ; 
And  as  from  aire  the  north- winde  blov 

a  frostie-colde  thicke  sleete, 
That  dazzles  eyes,  flakes  after  flakes 

incessantly  descending; 
So  thicke  helmes,  curets,  ashen  darts, 

and  round  shields  never-ending, 
Flowed  from  the  navie's  hollow  won 

their  splendors  gave  heaven's  eye 
His  beames  againe ;  earth  laugh'd  to  s 

her  face  so  like  the  skie; 
Armes  shin'd  so  bote,  and  she  such  cl 

made  with  the  dust  she  cast; 
She  thunder'd — feet  of  men  and  hors< 

importuned  her  so  fast 
In  midst  of  all  divine  Achil- 
les his  faire  person  arm'd; 
His  teeth  gnasht  as  he  stood — liis  eye 

so  full  of  fire,  they  warm'd; 
Unsufler'd  griefe  and  anger  at 

the  Troians  so  combin'd ; 
His  greaves  first  usde,  his  goodly  cu- 
rets on  his  bosome  shin'd ; 
His  sworde,  his  shielde  that  caste  from 

a  brightnesse  like  the  moone. 
And  as  from  sea  sailers  disc  erne 

a  harmfull  fire,  let  runne 
By  herdsmen's  faults,  till  all  their  stall 

flies  up  in  wrestling  flame, 
Which,  being  on  hils,  is  scene  farro  oi 

but  being  alone,  none  came 
To  give  it  quench,  at  shore  no  neigh- 
bors, and  at  sea  their  friends 
Driven  off  with  tempests;  such  a  fire 

from  his  bright  shield  extends 
His  ominous  radiance  and  in  heaven 

imprest  his  fervent  blaze. 
His  crested  helmet,  grave  and  high, 

had  next  triumphant  place 
On  his  curl'd  head ;  and,  like  a  starre 

it  cast  a  spurrie  ray 
About  which  a  bright  thicken'd  bush 

of  golden  haire  did  play, 
Which  Vulcan  forg'd  him  for  his  plui 

Thus  compleate  arm'd,  he  tride 
How  fit  they  were,  and  if  with  ease 

his  motion  could  abide 
Their  brave  instruction;  and  so  farre 

they  were  from  hindering  it, 
That  to  it  they  were  nimble  wings, 

and  made  so  light  his  spirit, 
That  from  the  eartlie  the  princely  ca] 

taine  they  took  up  to  aire. 
Then  from  his  armoury  he  drew 

his  lance,  his  father's  speare, 
Huge,  weightie,  firme,  that  not  a  Gre 

but  he  himsclfe  alone 
Knew  how  to  shake.    It  grew  upon 

the  mountaine  Pelion, 
From  whose  height  Chiron  hew'd  it  i 

his  sire,  and  fatall  'twas 
To  great-soul'd  men. 
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Book  XX. 

TBI  BATTLE  OY  TBI  90SS. 

Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hovering  over  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds. — 
Above,  the  Sire  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals,  redoubled,  shake  the  poles. 
Beneath,  stern  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground ; 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  their  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And,  from  their  sources,  boil  her  hundred  floods : 
Troy's  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 
And  the  Greek  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. — 
Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
The  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm 

should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  e'en  to  gods. 


Book  XXIII. 
WRiSTLure. 

The  third  bold  game  Achilles  next  demands, 
And  calls  the  wrestlers  to  the  level  sands : 
A  massy  tripod  for  the  victor  lies, 
Of  twice  six  oxen  its  reputed  prize ; 
And  next,  the  loser's  spirits  to  restore, 
A  female  captive,  valued  but  at  four. 
Scarce  did  the  chief  the  vigorous  strife  propose, 
When  tower-like  Ajax  and  Ulysses  rose. 
Amid  the  ring  each  nervous  rival  stands, 
Embracing  rigid  with  implicit  hands ; 
Close-lock'd  above  their  heads  and  arms  are  mixt, 
Below,  their  planted  feet,  at  distance  fixt : 
Like  two  strong  rafters,  which  the  builder  forms, 
Proof  to  the  wintry  winds  and  howling  storms, 
Their  tops  connected,  but  at  wider  space, 
Fixt  on  the  centre  stands  their  solid  base. 
Now  to  the  grasp  each  manly  body  bends, 
The  humid  sweat  from  every  pore  descends ; 
Nor  could  Ulysses,  for  his  art  renown'd, 
O'ertnrn  the  strength  of  Ajax  on  the  ground ; 
Nor  could  the  strength  of  Ajax  overthrow 
The  watchful  caution  of  his  artful  foe. 
While  the  long  strife  e'en  tired  the  lookers  on, 
Thus  to  Ulysses  spake  great  Telamon : 
Or  let  me  lift  thee,  chief,  or  lift  thou  me : 
Prove  we  our  force,  and  Jove  the  rest  decree. 
He  said ;  and,  straining,  heaved  him  off  the  ground 
With  matchless  strength ;  that  time  Ulysses  found 
To  foil  his  foe,  and  where  the  nerves  combine 
His  ancle  struck :  the  giant  fell  supine : 
Ulysses,  following,  on  his  bosom  lies ; 
Shouts  of  applause  run  rattling  through  the  skies. 
Ajax  to  lift  Ulysses  next  essays ; 
He  barely  stirred  him,  but  he  could  not  raise : 
His  knee  lock'd  fast,  the  foe's  attempt  denied, 
And  grappling  close,  they  tumble  side  by  side. 
DenTd  with  honourable  dust  they  roll, 
Still  breathing  strife,  and  unsubdued  of  soul : 
Again  they  rage,  again  to  combat  rise ; 
When  great  Achilles  thus  divides  the  prize : 


"Your  noble  vigour,  O  my  friends,  restrain ; 
Nor  weary  out  your  generous  strength  in  vain. 
Ye  both  have  won :  let  others,  who  excel, 
Now  prove  the  prowess  you  have  proved  so 
well." 


Book  XXIV. 

FBIAX's  8FKICH  TO  ACHILLES,  XffTBXATTBO  YBOBT 
BIX  THX  DIATJ  BODY  OF  HXCTOB. 

"Thutk,  O  Achilles,  semblance  of  the  gods, 
On  thine  own  father,  full  of  days  like  me, 
And  trembling  on  the  gloomy  verge  of  life. 
Some  neighbour  chief,  it  may  be,  even  now 
Oppresses  him,  and  there  is  none  at  hand, 
No  friend  to  succour  him  in  his  distress. 
Yet,  doubtless,  hearing  that  Achilles  lives, 
He  still  rejoices,  hoping  day  by  day, 
That  one  day  he  shall  see  the  face  again 
Of  his  own  son,  from  distant  Troy  returned. 
But  me  no  comfort  cheers,  whose  bravest  sons, 
So  late  tho  flowers  of  Ilium,  all  are  slain. 
When  Greece  came. hither,  I  had  fifty  sons; 
But  fiery  Mars  hath  thinn'd  them. — One  I  had, 
One,  more  than  all  my  sons,  tho  strength  of  Troy, 
Whom  standing  for  his  country,  thou  hast  slain — 
Hector.    His  body  to  redeem  I  come 
Into  Achaia's  fleet,  bringing  myself, 
Ransom  inestimable  to  thy  tent. 
Rcv'rence  the  gods,  Achilles !  recollect 
Thy  father ;  for  his  sake  compassion  show 
To  me  more  pitiable  still,  who  draw 
Home  to  my  lips  (humiliation  yet 
Unseen  on  earth,)  his  hand  who  slew  my  son  1" 
So  saying,  he  waken'd  in  his  soul  regret 
Of  his  own  sire ;  softly  he  placed  his  hand 
On  Priam's  hand,  and  pushed  him  gently  away. 
Remembrance  melted  both.    Rolling  before 
Achilles'  feet,  Priam  his  son  deplored 
Wide-slaughtering  Hector,  and  Achilles  wept 
By  turns  his  father,  and  by  turns  his  friend, 
Patroclus :  sounds  of  sorrow  fill'd  the  tent. 

HELXlf's  LAXXHTATIOB*  OVEB  HXCTOB. 

Oh,  Hector !  thou  wert  rooted  in  my  heart ; 
No  brother  there  had  half  so  large  a  part. 
Not  less  than  twenty  years  are  now  passed  o'er, 
Since  first  I  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
Since  Paris  lured  me  from  my  home  away, 
(Would  I  had  died  before  that  fatal  day!) 
Yet  was  it  ne'er  my  fate  from  thee  to  find 
A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind. 
When  others  cursed  the  authoress  of  their  woe, 
Thy  pity  checked  my  sorrows  in  their  flow : 
If  by  my  sisters  or  the  queen  revil'd, 
(For  the  good  king,  like  thee,  was  ever  mild,) 
Thy  kindne%s  still  has  all  ray  grief  beguil'd. 
For  thee  I  mourn,  and  mourn  myself  in  thee, 
Nor  hope,  nor  solace  now  remains  to  me ; 
Sad  Helen  has  no  friend,  now  thou  art  gone* 


•  "Few  things," (says  Mr  Coleridge,)  "are  more  inte- 
resting than  to  observe  how  the  tame  hand  that  has  given 
ns  the  fury  and  inconsistency  of  AchiUtv  ^ 
the  con§umtn*tee\efc*ac*N^\*^^^ 
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SIMILES. 

[In  'every  language,  the  earliest  writers,  particu- 
larly poets,  have  been  addicted  to  the  use  of 
comparisons  and  metaphors  of  a  highly  figura- 
tive and  bold  character.  This  is  more  especially 
observable  with  respect  to  the  sacred  poets  and 
Homer,  from  whom,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  three  out  of  four  of  the  similes  of  all  sub- 
sequent writers  have  been,  more  or  less  di- 
rectly, copied  or  paraphrased.] 

Bock  II. 

OF  Bill  SWARMING,  TO  AN  ABXT  ISSUING  FEOX 
THEIR  TENTS  AND  SHIPS. 

As  when  the  bees'  dense  nation  rise,  and  rise 
From  the  cleft  rock,  and  cloud  with  life  the  skies, 
In  clusters  hang  o'er  spring's  unfolded  flower, 
Sweep  to  and  fro,  and  wind  from  bower  to 
bower: 

Thus,  from  their  ships  and  tents,  host  urging  host 
To  council  swarmed. 

OF  ROLLING  BILLOWS,  TO  AN  ARMY  IB  MOTION. 

The  hosts  rush  rolling  on,  as  wave  on  wave, 
When  o'er  th'  Icarian  sea  swoln  billows  rave, 
When  east  and  south  in  adverse  fury  sweep, 
Burst  the  dark  clouds  at  once  and  lash  the  deep. 

OF  A  FOBEST  IB  FLAXES,  TO  THE  LUSTRE  OF 
ARBS. 

As  flames  on  flames  spread  far  and  wide  their 
light, 

From  forests  blazing  on  the  mountain  height, 
Thus  flashed  the  lightning  of  their  arms  afar, 
And  heaven's  bright  cope  beamed  back  the  glare 
of  war. 

OF  A  FLIGHT  OF  CRABES  OB  SWABS,  TO  A  BU- 
XEBOU8  ABXT. 

As  when  of  many  sorts  the  long-neck'd  fowl, 

Unto  the  large  and  flowing  plain  repair, 
(Through  which  Cayster's  waters  gently  roll,) 

In  multitudes — high  flying  in  the  air, 
Now  here,  now  there  fly,  priding  on  their  wing, 

And  by  and  by  at  once  light  on  the  ground, 
And  with  their  clamour  make  the  air  to  ring, 

And  th'  earth,  whereon  they  settle,  to  resound. 
So  when  the  Achaians  went  up  from  the  fleet, 

And  on  their  march  were  to  the  towers  of  Troy, 
The  earth  resounded  loud  with  hoofs  and  feet 

But  on  Scamander's  flowery  bank  they  stay, 
In  number  like  the  flowers  of  the  field, 

Or  leaves  in  spring,  or  multitude  of  flies 
In  some  great  dairy,  round  the  vessels  filled, 

Delighted  with  the  milk,  dance,  fall,  and  rise* 

is,  throughout  the  Iliad,  a  genuine  lady,  graceful  in  mo- 
tion and  speech,  noble  in  her  associations,  full  of  remorse 
for  a  fault  for  which  higher  powers  seem  responsible, 
yet  grateful  towards  those  with  whom  that  fault  had 
connected  her.  I  have  always  thought  the  speech,  in 
which  Helen  laments  Hector,  and  hints  at  her  own  In- 
vidious and  unprotected  situation  in  Troy,  as  almost  the 
sweetest  passage  in  the  poem." 

*  Hobbes,  in  his  quaint  manner,  gives  us  his  reasons 
for  translating  Homer.  **  Why  then  did  I  write  it  1— Be- 


jtnoiktr  of  the  Same. 

Not  less  their  number  than  the  embodied  cranes, 
Or  milk-white  swans,  in  Asius'  watery  plains, 
That  o'er  the  winding  of  Cayster's  springs, 
Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 
wings, 

Now  tower  aloft,  and  course  in  airy  rounds: 
Now  light  with  noise:  with  noise  the  field  re- 
sounds. 

Thus  clamorous  and  confused,  extending  wide, 
The  legions  crowd  Scamander's  flowery  side, 
In  numbers  numberless  as  leaves  and  flowers, 
That  fill  the  lap  of  spring,  and  robe  her  bowers. 

OF  8WABXS  OF  FLIES,  TO  A  NUMEROUS  ABXT. 

As  in  the  spring-time,  when  the  swain  recalls 
His  lowing  cattle  to  their  wonted  stalls, 
Eve's  milking  hour  from  ether  downwards  draws 
The  flies'  winged  nations,  swarming  o'er  the  vase, 
Thus  Greece  poured  forth  her  multitudinous 
throng. 

OF  A  SHEPHERD  GATHERING  HIS  FLOCKS,  TO  A 

GENERAL   BABGIBG   HT8    ARXT  ABB   OF  TBI 

8TATELIBES8  OF  A  BULL,  TO  THB  FOBT  OF 
AG  A  XEXBOB. 

As  goat-herds,  watchful  of  their  charge  at  feed, 
Part  flock  from  flock,  commingling  on  the  mead, 
Not  skilful  less,  the  chiefs  beneath  their  sway, 
Ranged  rank  by  rank  and  formed  the  war-enay. 
Mid  these  Atrides  towered,  his  eye  like  fire, 
His  brow,  like  Jove  exultant  in  his  ire. 
As  mid  the  herds,  a  bull  of  stateliest  size 
Rears  his  homed  forehead,  and  the  field  defies, 
Thus,  on  that  day,  all,  all  their  chiefs  above, 
Towered  Agamemnon,  glorified  by  Jove. 


Book  IV. 

OF  THE  DARKNESS  OF  TROOPS,  TO  THB  GATHER- 
ING OF  CLOUDS. 

As  from  some  promontory's  lofty  brow, 
A  swain  surveys  the  gathering  storm  below ; 
Slow  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rise, 
Spread  in  dim  streams  and  sail  along  the  skies, 
Till,  black  as  night,  the  swelling  tempest  shows, 
The  cloud  condensing  as  the  west  wind  blows; 
He  dreads  the  impending  storm,  and  drives  his 
flock 

To  the  close  covert  of  some  arching  rock : 

Such  and  so  thick  the  embattled  squadrons  stood. 

OF  SUCCESSION  OF  WAVES,  TO  THE  MOVING  OF 
TBOOP8. 

As  when  the  winds,  ascending  by  degrees 
First  move  the  whitening  surface  of  the  seas, 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  shore ; 
The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before, 


cause  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Why  publish  it  1 — Becanr 
I  thought  It  might  take  off  my  adversaries  from  showi' 
their  folly  upon  my  more  serious  writings,  and  set  it 
upon  my  verses  to  show  their  wisdom.'* 
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ith  the  growing  storm,  the  deeps  arise, 
>'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  skies : 
le  fight  the  thick  battalions  throng. 

.BESTS  BU8HIBO  THROUGH  TBS  VALLEYS, 
TO  ARMIES  IB  BATTLE. 

)rrents  roll,  increased  by  numerous  rills, 
ige  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills, 
>  the  vales,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain, 
i rough  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main, 
ttant  shepherd,  trembling,  hears  the  sound : 
both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound. 


Book  V11L 

XOOBABD  STABS  IB  GLORY, TO  THE  BRIGHT- 
IS  AND  BUXBSB  OF  THE  TBOJAB  FIBES. 

rhen  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
aven's  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
)t  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
I  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
ars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole, 
e  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  shed, 
p  with  silver  every  mountain  head ; 
nine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
I  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 
nscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 
e  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light, 
ly  fires  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
ghten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 

m,  around  the  clear,  bright  moon,  the  stars 
a  full  splendour,  and  the  winds  are  hushed ; 
•oves,  the  mountains-tops,  the  headland- 
heights, 

ill  apparent ;  not  a  vapour  streaks 
undless  blue ;  but  ether,  opened  wide, 
ters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheered. 

Another. 

en  the  stars,  at  night's  illumined  noon, 
in  their  brightness  round  the  full-orbed 
moon — 

sleeps  the  wind,  and  every  mountain 
height, 

ind  hoar  cliff,  shine  towering  up  in  light, 
gleam  the  vales,  and  ether,  widely  riven, 
is  to  other  stars,  another  heaven : 
the  lone  shepherd,  watchful  of  his  fold, 
wondering  up,  and  gladdens  to  behold — 
is  the  fires,  that  through  the  nightly  hours 
war's  whole  scene  before  Troy's  guarded 
towers, 

o'er  the  distant  fleet  a  shadowy  gleam, 
livering  played  on  Xanthus'  silver  stream, 


Book  XL 

IB  FALLIBO  IB  BOWS,  TO  MSB  SLAIB  IB 
BATTLE. 

\  keen  reapers,  band  opposed  to  band, 
i  the  harvest  of  a  grateful  land, 
3 


And,  where  the  barley  bristles  into  grain, 
Row  after  row,  with  sheaves  o'exstrew  the  plain; 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  thus,  in  clash'd  career, 
Slay  and  are  slain  ;• — none  pause,  none  fly,  none 
fear, 

But  lift  alike  their  crests,  and,  wild  with  rage, 
Like  wolves,  th'  extenninating  battle  wage. 

OF  AJAX,  TO  AB  ASS  SUBBOUBDED  BT  BOYS. 

As  when  an  ass,  slow-paced,  despite  a  throng 
Of  urchins,  bursts  ripe  fields  of  corn  among, 
And  bruised  by  many  a  broken  staff  in  vain, 
At  pleasure  crops  the  ears  of  golden  grain, 
While  nought  such  efforts  and  weak  blows  avail, 
Till  the  gorged  beast's  keen  sense  of  hunger  fail, 
Thus  the  brave  Trojans  and  their  leagued  bands 
Struck  on  the  shield  of  Ajax. 


Book  XII. 

OF  TWO  MOUBTAIB  OAKS,  TO  TWO  HEBOE8. 

.  .  .At  the  gates  two  mightiest  warriors  stood, 
Resistless  race  of  Lapithean  blood — 
They  stood  like  oaks,  that  on  the  mountain  soar, 
Where,  day  by  day,  perpetual  tempests  roar; 
Rear  amid  whirlwinds  their  unswerving  form, 
And  spread  their  gnarled  roots  beneath  the  storm. 

OF  ABBOWS,  TO  FLAKES  OF  SBOW. 

As  the  feathery  snows 
Fall  frequent  on  some  wintry  day,  when  Jove 
Hath  risen  to  shed  them  on  the  race  of  man, 
And  show  his  arrowy  stores;  he  lulls  the  wind, 
Then  shakes  them  down  continual,  covering 
thick 

Mountain  tops,  promontories,  flowery  meads, 
And  cultured  valleys  rich,  and  ports  and  shores 
Along  the  margined  deep ;  but  there  the  wave 
Their  further  progress  stays ;  while  ail  besides 
Lies  whclm'd  beneath  Jove's  fast  descending 
shower ; 

So  thick,  from  side  to  side,  by  Trojans  hurled 
Against  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Greeks  returned, 
The  stony  vol  lies  flew. 


Book  XIV. 

OF  THE  WAVES  BOLLIBG  TO  ABD  FBO,  TO  THE 
DOUBTS  OF  BE8T0B. 

As  when  with  its  unwieldy  waves 

the  sea  forefeels  the  winds 
That  both  ways  murmur,  and  no  way 

a  certain  current  finds, 
But  pants  and  swells  confusedly; 

here  goes  and  there  will  stay, 
Till  on  it  air  casts  one  firm  wind, 

and  then  it  rolls  away, 
So  stood  old  Nestor  in  debate, 

two  thoughts  at  once  on  wing. . . . 


♦  They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 

CawfftfB. 
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Book  XV.  . 

OF  BECTOB,  TO  A  FISRT  COUBSSB  BBSAKING  FBOM 
BIS  STALL. 

As  when,  high-fed  with  grain,  a  stall-bound  steed 
Snaps  his  strong  cord,  and  Hies,  from  bondage  freed, 
Strikes  with  resounding  hoof  the  earth,  and  flies 
Where  the  wide  champaign  spread  before  him 
lies, 

Seeks  the  remembered  haunts,  on  fire  to  lave 
His  glowing  limbs,  and  dash  amid  the  wave, 
High  rears  his  crest,  and  tossing  with  disdain 
Wide  o'er  his  shoulders  spreads  his  stream  of 
mane, 

And  fierce  in  beauty,  graceful  in  his  speed, 
Snuffs  his  known  fellows  in  the  distant  mead. 
Thus  Hector. — 

OF  AN  SQ.UESTRIAN  LEAPING  FROX  BOBSX  TO 
BOB8X,  TO  AJAX  STRIDING  FROX  SHIP  TO  SHIP. 

As  one  well-skilled,  from  many  a  gallant  steed 

Has  four  selected  of  excelling  breed, 

And  towards  the  city,  mid'  th'  admiring  throng, 

Lashing  their  speed  the  public  way  along, 

Firm  without  fall,  alternating  at  will, 

Swift  vaults  from  horse  to  horse  with  easy  skill, 

Thus  on  from  deck  to  deck  fierce  Ajax  sprung. 

Book  XV L 

OF  AN  AUTUXNAL  STORM  AND  DELUGE,  TO  THE 
RUIIf  OF  A  ROUTED  ABXT. 

As  when,  o'er  canopied  with  night  of  clouds, 
The  autumnal  storm  the  face  of  nature  shrouds, 
When  vengeful  Jove,  in  fury  unconfin'd, 
Pours  down  the  weight  of  waters  on  mankind,  - 
Who  right  and  wrong  confound,  'gainst  heaven 
rebel, 

And  injured  Justice  from  their  courts  expel : — 
Then  swoln  with  floods,  their  rivers  allo'erflow, 
Then  cataracts  shatter  many  a  mountain  brow, 
Roar  as  they  rush,  hurled  headlong  from  the  steep, 
And,  'neath  th'  empurpled  main,  man's  wasted 
labours  sweep. 

Book  XVII. 

OF  YOUNG  SUPHOBBU3,  TO  AN  UPROOTED  OLIVE 
TREE. 

Ab  a  young  olive,  in  some  sylvan  scene, 
Crown'd  by  fresh  fountains  with  eternal  green, 
Lifts  its  gay  head,  in  snowy  flow  rets  fair, 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  air; 
When  lo!  by  blasts  uprooted,  whirled  around, 
Low  lies  the  plant,  extended  on  the  ground : 
Thus  in  his  beauty  young  Euphorbus  lay. 

Book  XX II. 

Or  TBX  RADIANCE  OF  BX8PXB,  TO  THE  POINT 
OF  ACHILLES'  SPEAR. 

As  radiant  Hesper  shines  with  keener  light, 
Far-beBming  o'er  the  silver  host  of  night, 
When  all  the  starry  train  emblaze  the  sphere: 
So  shone  the  point  of  great  Achilles'  spear. 


FROM  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER. 
Book  IV. 

ELTSIUM. 

But  oh,  beloved  of  heaven !  reserved  for  thee 
A  happier  lot  the  smiling  fates  decree: 
Free  from  that  law,  beneath  whose  mortal  sway 
Matter  is  changed,  and  varying  forms  decay; 
Elysium  shall  be  thine ;  the  blissful  plains 
Of  utmost  earth,  where  Rhadamanthus  reigns. 
Joys  ever  young,  unmixed  with  pain  or  fear,  * 
Fill  the  wide  circle  of  the  eternal  year ; 
Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime, 
The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime ; 
From  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow, 
Mould  the  round  hail,  or  flake  the  fleecy  snow ; 
But  from  the  breezy  deep  the  blest  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  western  gale. 

Book  V. 

BSBXES  SENT  TO  TBS  ISLAND  OF  CALYPSO. 

He  spoke.    The  god  who  mounts  the  winged 
winds 

Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds, 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  boundless  main. 
He  grasps  the  wand  that  causes  sleep  to  fly, 
Or  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye : 
Then  shoots  from  heaven  to  high  Pieria's  steep, 
And  stoops  incumbent  on  the  rolling  deep. 
So  wat'ry  fowl,  that  seek  their  fishy  food, 
With  wings  expanded  o'er  the  foaming  flood, 
Now  sailing  smooth  the  level  surface  sweep, 
Now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep. 
Thus  o'er  the  world  of  waters  Hermes  flew, 
Till  now  the  distant  island  rose  in  view : 
Then  swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave, 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave. 
Large  was  the  grot,  in  which  the  nymph  he 
found, 

The   fair-hair'd  nymph   with    every  beauty 
crown'd. 

She  sat  and  sung ;  the  rocks  resound  her  lays : 
The  cave  was  brighten'd  with  a  rising  blaze : 
Cedar  and  frankincense,  an  od'rous  pile, 
Flam'd  on  the  hearth,  and  wide  pcrfum'd  the  isle ; 
While  she  with  work  and  song  the  time  divides, 
And  through  the  loom  the  golden  shuttle  guides. 
Without  the  grot,  a  various  sylvan  scene 
Appcar'd  around,  and  groves  of  living  green  j 
Poplars  and  alders  ever  quiv'ring  play'd 
And  nodding  cypress  form'd  a  fragrant  shade; 
On  whose  high  branches,  waving  with  the  storm, 
The  birds  of  broadest  wing  their  mansion  form, 
The  chough,  the  sea-mew,  the  loquacious  crow, 
And  scream  aloft,  and  skim  the  deeps  below. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen, 
With  purple  clusters  blushing  through  the  green. 
Four  limpid  fountains  from  the  clefts  distil, 
And  every  fountain  pours  a  sev'ral  rill, 
In  mazy  windings  wand'ring  down  the  hill : 
Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid  greens  were 
crown?d, 

And  glowing  violets  threw  odours  round. 

A  scene,  where  if  a  god  should  cast  his  sight,  , 

A  god  might  gaze,  and  wander  with  delight! 
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IS,  IV  THE  ISLJLXD  O?  GALTPSO,  PI  If  I2TG  TOE 
HIS  IT  ATI  VI  ITHICA. 

 On  the  shore 

and  him  seated ;  tears  succeeding  tears 
ul  his  eyes,  while,  hopeless  of  return, 
precious  hours  to  gnawing  cares  he  gave, 
rial ;  for  the  nymph  now  charmed  no  more. 
>ld  as  she  was  amorous,  still  he  pass'd 
£hts  beside  her  in  the  hollow  grot 
ained,  and  day  by  day  the  rocks  among, 
lined  the  shore,  heart-broken  sat,  and  oft, 
wistfully  he  eyed  the  barren  deep, 
groan'd  desponding,  sigh'd  and  wept  again. 
1  rawing  near,  thus  spake  the  nymph  divine : 
ippy !  weep  not  here,  nor  life  consume 
uish ;  go !  thou  hast  my  glad  consent 
•  ••••• 

ell !  I  pardon  thee.    But  couldst  thou  guess 
'oes  which  fate  ordains  thee  to  endure 
tt  thou  reach  thy  country,  well  content 
o  inhabit,  thou  wouldst  keep  my  grot 
e  immortal,  howsoe'er  thy  wife 
e  thy  every  wish,  day  after  day. 
n  I  not  in  stature  or  in  grace 
f  suspect  inferior  aught  to  her, 
competition  cannot  be  between 
mortal  beauties  and  a  form  divine." 
whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied : 
il  divinity,  be  not  incensed ! 
v  that  my  Penelope  in  face 
tature  altogether  yields  to  thee, 
e  is  mortal,  and  immortal  thou, 
age  exempt ;  yet  not  the  less  I  wish 
me,  and  languish  daily  to  return, 
ould  some  god,  amid  the  sable  deep, 
ne  again  into  a  wreck,  my  soul 
fet  endure  it/' 

ULYSSES '  BAFT. 

gave  him,  fitted  to  the  grasp,  an  axe 
i,  ponderous,  double-edged,  with  haft 
re-wood,  inserted  firm,  and  wrought 
mrious  art.    Then  placing  in  his  hand 
sh'd  adze,  she  led  herself  the  way 
r  isle's  utmost  verge,  where  loftiest  stood 
Ider,  poplar,  and  cloud-piercing  fir, 
h  sapless,  sound,  and  fittest  for  his  use 
3yant  most    To  that  once  verdant  grove 
>ps  the  beauteous  nymph  Calypso  led, 
Dught  her  home  again.   Then  slept  not  he, 
vinging  with  both  hands  the  axe,  his  task 
inish'd ;  trees  full  twenty  to  the  ground 
ist,  which,  dext'rous,  with  his  adze  he 

smooth 'd, 
notted  surface  chipping  by  a  line, 
imc  the  lovely  goddess  to  his  aid 
augers  brought,  with  which  he  bored  the 

beams, 

placed  them  side  by  side,  adapting  each 
er,  and  the  seams  with  wadding  closed 
as  an  artist,  ski  1  I'd  in  naval  works, 
attorn  of  a  ship  of  burthen  spreads, 
>readth  Ulysses  to  his  raft  assign'd. 
ck'd  her  over  with  long  planks,  upborne 
Lssy  beams;  he  made  the  mast,  to  which 


He  added  suitable  the  yard ;  he  framed 
Rudder  and  helm  to  regulate  her  course; 
With  wicker-work  he  borderd  all  her  length 
For  safety,  and  much  ballast  stowed  within. 
Meantime  Calypso  brought  him  for  a  sail 
Fittest  materials,  which  he  also  shaped, 
And  to  it  all  due  furniture  annex'd 
Of  cordage  strong,  foot-ropes,  and  ropes  aloft, 
Then  heaved'  her  down  with  levers  to  the  deep.* 

SHIPWRECK  OF  ULTSSES.  §} 

He  spoke,  and  high  the  forky  trident  hurl'd, 
Rolls  clouds  on  clouds,  and  stirs  the  wat'ry  world. 
At  once  die  face  of  earth  and  sea  deforms, 
Swells  all  the  winds,  and  rouses  all  the  storms. 
Down  rush'd  the  night  East,  west,  together  roar, 
And  south  and  north,  roll  mountains  to  the  shore; 
Then  shook  the  hero,  to  despair  resigned, 
And  questioned  thus  his  yet  unconquer'd  mind. 

Wretch  that  I  am !  what  farther  fates  attend 
This  life  of  toils,  and  what  my  destin'd  end? 
Too  well  alas !  the  island  goddess  knew, 
On  the  black  sea  what  perils  should  ensue. 
New  horrors  now  this  destin'd  head  enclose ; 
UnfiU'd  is  yet  the  measure  of  my  woes. 
With  what  a  cloud  the  brows  of  heaven  are 
crown'd ! 

What  raging  winds !  what  roaring  waters  round  1 
'Tis  Jove  himself  the  swelling  tempest  rears; 
Death,  present  death  on  every  side  appears. 
Happy !  thrice  happy !  who  in  battle  slain 
Press'd  in  Atrides"  cause  the  Trojan  plain : 
Oh !  had  I  died  before  that  well-fought  wall ; 
Had  some  distinguish 'd  day  renown'd  my  fall ; 
(Such  as  was  that,  when  showers  of  jav'lins  fled 
Trom  conqu'ring  Troy  around  Achilles  dead) 
All  Greece  had  paid  my  solemn  fun'rals  then, 
And  spread  my  glory  with  the  sons  of  men. 
A  shameful  fate  now  hides  my  hapless  head, 
Unwept,  unnoted,  and  for  ever  dead  !f 

A  mighty  wave  rush'd  o'er  him  as  he  spoke, 
The  raft  it  cover'd,  and  the  mast  it  broke ; 
Swept  from  the  deck,  and  from  the  rudder  torn, 
Far  on  the  swelling  surge  the  chief  was  borne : 
While  by  the  howling  tempest  rent  in  twain 
Flew  sail  and  sail-yards  rattling  o'er  the  main. 
Long  prest,  he  heaved  beneath  the  mighty  wave, 
Clogg'd  by  the  cumbrous  vest  Calypso  gave. 
At  length  emerging,  from  his  nostrils  wide 
And  gushing  mouth,  effused  the  briny  tide. 

*  What  Is  chiefly  valuable  in  the  above  passage,  It  the 
insight  which  it  gives  us  as  to  the  degree  at  which  the 
art  of  ship-building  had  then  arrived. 

t  Plutarch  in  his  Symposiacs  relates  a  memorable  story 
relating  to  this  passage.  When  Memmius,  the  Roman 
general,  had  sacked  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  made  slaves 
of  those  who  survived  the  ruin  of  it,  he  commanded  one 
of  the  youths  of  a  liberal  education  to  write  down  some 
sentence  in  his  presence,  according  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions. The  youth  immediately  wrote  this  passage  from 
Homer.  Memmius  burst  into  tears,  and  gave  the  youth 
and  all  his  relations  their  liberty.  Virgil  has  translated 
this  passage  in  the  Aral  book  of  his  JEneis.  Both  heroes 
lament  not  that  they  are  to  die,  but  only  the  inglorious 
manner  of  it.  Drowning  was  esteemed  hj  ttat  tastaafta 
an  accursed  death,  at  ft  teyxta^  \taVt  toAtat  41^0**  \>ta» 
of  sepolturj. 


HOMER. 


E'en  then,  not  mindless  of  his  last  retreat, 
He  seized  the  raft,  and  leap'd  into  his  seat ; 
Strong  with  the  fear  of  death.    The  rolling  flood, 
Now  here,  now  there,  impell'd  the  floating  wood. 
As  when  a  heap  of  gathering  thorns  is  cast, 
Now  to,  now  fro,  before  the  autumnal  blast ; 
Together  clung,  it  rolls  around  the  field  ; 
So  rolled  the  float,  and  so  its  texture  held. 
And  now  the  south,  and  now  the  north,  bears 
sway, 

^.nd  now  the  east  the  foamy  floods  obey, 
And  now  the  west-wind  whirls  it  o'er  the  sea. 
•  ••••• 

While  now  his  thoughts  distracted  counsels  hold, 
The  raging  god  a  watery  mountain  roll'd ; 
Like  a  black  sheet,  the  whelming  billows  spread, 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thundered  on  his  head. 
Planks,  beams,  disparted   fly;   the  scattered 
wood 

Rolls  diverse,  and,  in  fragments,  strews  the 

I flood. 
So  the  rude  Boreas,  over  fields  new  shorn, 
Tosses  and  drives  the  scattered  heaps  of  corn — 
And  now  a  single  beam  the  chief  bestrides. 
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Book  VII. 

TBS  GARDE*  Of  ALCI2TOU8. 

Close  to  the  gates  a  spacious  garden  lies, 
From  storms  defended  and  inclement  skies : 
Four  acres  was  th'  allotted  space  of  ground, 
Fenc'd  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around, 
Tall  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mould ; 
The  redd'ning  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 
Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juice  o'erflows, 
With  deeper  rod  the  full  pomegranate  glows, 
The  branch  here  bends  beneath  the  weighty 
pear, 

And  verdant  olives  flourish  round  the  year. 
The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 
Each  dropping  pear  a  following  pear  supplies, 
On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise : 
The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  order'd  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear, 
With  all  th'  united  labours  of  the  year; 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 
Some  dry  the  black'ning  clusters  in  the  sun, 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harvest  join, 
The  groaning  presses  foam  with  floods  of  wine. 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flower  descried, 
Here  grapes  discolour'd  on  the  sunny  side, 
And  there  in  autumn's  richest  purple  dyed. 

Beds  of  all  various  herbs,  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order  terminate  the  scene. 
Two  plenteous  fountains  the  whole  prospect 
crown'd — 

Thit  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams 
around, 

Visits  each  plant,  and  waters  all  the  ground : 
While  that,  in  pipes,  beneath  the  palace  flows, 
And  thence  its  current  on  the  town  bestows; 
To  various  use  their  various  streams  they  bring, 
The  people  one,  and  one  supplies  the  king. 


Book  VIIL 


TBI  BABD. 


Demodocus  

The  sacred  master  of  celestial  song: 
Dear  to  the  muse !  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
With  mighty  blessings,  mix'd  with  mighty  woe: 
With  clouds  of  darkness  quench 'd  his  visual  ny, 
But  gave  him  skill  to  raise  the  lofty  lay.* 
High  on  a  radiant  throne  sublime  in  state, 
Encircled  by  huge  multitudes,  he  sate : 
With  silver  shone  the  throne;  his  lyre  weD 
strung 

To  rapturous  sounds,  at  hand  Pontonous  hung. 

Then  fir'd  by  all  the  muse,  aloud  he  sings 
The  mighty  deeds  of  demigods  and  kings: 
From  that  fierce  wrath  the  noble  song  arose, 
That  made  Ulysses  and  Achilles  foes: 
How  o'er  the  feast  they  doom  the  fall  of  Troy; 
The  stern  debate  Atrides  hears  with  joy: 
For  heaven  foretold  the  contest,  when  he  trod 
The  marble  threshold  of  the  Delphic  god, 
Curious  to  learn  the  counsels  of  the  sky, 
Ere  yet  he  loos'd  the  rage  of  war  on  Troy. 

Touch'd  at  the  song,  Ulysses  straight  resign'd 
To  soft  affliction  all  his  manly  mind : 
Before  his  eyes  the  purple  vest  he  drew, 
Industrious  to  conceal  the  falling  dew : 
But  when  the  music  paus'd,  he  ceas'd  to  shed 
The  flowing  tear,  and  rais'd  bis  drooping  head 
And  lifting  to  the  gods  a  goblet  crown'd, 
He  pour'd  a  pure  libation  to  the  ground. 

Transported  with  the  song,  the  listening  train 
Agaiti  with  loud  applause  demand  the  strain: 
Again  Ulysses  veil'd  his  pensive  head, 
Again  unmann'd  a  shower  of  sorrow  shed:  ) 
Conceal'd  he  wept. 


Book  IX. 

ULYSSES'  ADVENTURES  IV  TBB  CATS  O?  POLY- 
PHEMUS. 

Wheit  to  the  nearest  verge  of  land  we  drew, 
Fast  by  the  sea,  a  lonely  cave  we  view, 
High,  and  with  dark'ning  laurels  cover'd  o'er; 
Where  sheep  and  goats  lay  slumb'ring  round  the 
shore. 

Near  this,  a  fence  of  marble  from  the  rock, 
Brown  with  o'er-arching  pine,  and  spreading  oak. 
A  giant  shepherd  here  his  flock  maintains 
Far  from  the  rest,  and  solitary  reigns, 
In  shelter  thick  of  horrid  shade  reclin'd ; 
And  gloomy  mischiefs  labour  in  his  mind. 
A  form  enormous  1  far  unlike  the  race 
Of  human  birth,  in  stature,  or  in  face ; 
As  some  lone  mountain's  monstrous  growth  In 
stood, 

Crown'd  with  rough  thickets,  and  a  nodding 
wood. 

I  left  my  vessel  at  the  point  of  land, 

And  close  to  guard  it  gave  our  crew  command: 


♦  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  Homer  represents 
himself  In  the  person  of  Demodoens. 
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inly  twelve,  the  boldest  and  the  best, 
th'  adventure,  and  forsake  the  rest 
ook  a  goatskin  fill'd  with  precious  wine, 
ft  of  Maron,  of  Evantheus'  line, 
iriest  of  Phoebus  at  th'  Ismarian  shrine) 
ed  shade  his  honoured  mansion  stood 
t  Apollo's  consecrated  wood  ; 
nd  his  house,  heaven  mov'd  my  mind  to 
save, 

>stly  presents  in  return  he  gave ; 
golden  talents  to  perfection  wrought, 
;r  bowl  that  held  a  copious  draught, 
reive  large  vessels  of  unmingled  wine, 
nous,  undecaying,  and  divine  1 
now,  some  ages  from  his  race  concealed, 
tary  sire  in  gratitude  reveal  ?d ; 
ras  the  wine:  to  quench  whose  fervent 
steam, 

twenty  measures  from  the  living  stream 
1  one  cup  sufficed :  the  goblet  crown'd 
d  aromatic  fragrancies  around, 
an  ample  vase  we  heav'd  aboard, 
-ought  another  with  provisions  stor'd. 
d  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bower 
ne  fell  monster,  fierce  with  barb'rous 
power. 

rustic  wretch,  who  liv'd  in  heaven's  de- 
spite, 

ining  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right, 
ve  we  found,  but  vacant  all  within, 
>ck  the  giant  tended  on  the  green) 
nd  the  grot  we  gaze,  and  all  we  view 
r  rang'd,  our  admiration  drew : 
ending  shelves  with  loads  of  cheeses 
press'd, 

ded  flocks,  each  sep'rate  from  the  rest, 
irger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
jw  fall'n  young  here  bleating  for  their 
dams; 

i  distinguish'd  from  the  lambkin  lies:) 
vern  echoes  with  responsive  cries. 
3us  chargers  all  around  were  laid, 
ils,  and  vessels  of  the  milking  trade, 
resh  provision  hence  our  fleet  to  store 
mds  advise  me,  and  to  quit  the  shore ; 
e  a  flock  of  sheep  and  goats  away, 
t  our  safety,  and  put  off  to  sea. 
wholesome  counsel  rashly  I  declin'd, 
i  to  view  the  man  of  monstrous  kind, 
f  what  social  rites  a  savage  lends : 
jes  alas!  and  fatal  to  ray  friends  1 
i  first  a  fire  we  kindle,  and  prepare 
return  with  sacrifice  and  prayer, 
idea  shelves  afford  us  full  repast ; 
expecting.    Lo!  he  comes  at  last, 
alf  a  forest  on  his  back  he  bore, 
st  the  pondrous  burden  at  the  door, 
ier'd  as  it  fell.    We  trembled  then, 
ught  the  deep  recesses  of  the  den. 
riven  before  him,  through  the  arching 
rock, 

umbling,  heaps  on  heaps,  th'  unnumber'd 
flock: 

er'd  ewes,  and  goats  of  female  kind, 
nales  were  penn'd  in  outward  courts 
behind) 


Then,  heav'd  on  high,  a  rock's  enormous  weight 
To  the  cave's  mouth  he  roll'd,  and  closed  the  gate. 
(Scarce  twenty  four-wheel'd  cars,  compact  and 
strong, 

The  massy  load  could  bear,  or  roll  along.) 
He  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares, 
And  sitting  down,  to  milk  his  flocks  prepares; 
Of  half  their  udders  eases  first  the  dams, 
Then  to  the  mother's  teat  submits  the  lambs. 
Half  the  white  stream  to  hard'ning  cheese  he 
press'd, 

And  high  in  wicker  baskets  heap'd:  the  rest 
Reserv'd  in  bowls,  supplied  his  nightly  feast 
His  labour  done,  he  fir 'd  the  pile  that  gave  . 
A  sudden  blaze,  and  lighted  all  the  cave. 
We  stand  disco ver'd  by  the  rising  fires; 
Askance  the  giant  glares,  and  thus  inquires. 

What  are  ye,  guests;  on  what  adventure,  say, 
Thus  far  ye  wander  through  the  wat'ry  way? 
Pirates  perhaps,  who  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  lives  of  others,  and  expose  your  own? 

His  voice  like  thunder  through  the  cavern 
sounds : 

My  bold  companions  thrilling  fear  confounds, 
Appall'd  at  sight  of  more  than  mortal  man  1 
At  length,  with  heart  reco ver'd,  I  began. 

From  Troy's  fam'd  fields,  sad  wand'rers  o'er 
the  main, 

Behold  the  relics  of  the  Grecian  train  1 
Through  various  seas  by  various  perils  toss'd, 
And  forc  d  by  storms,  unwilling,  on  your  coast; 
Far  from  our  destin'd  course,  and  native  land, 
Such  was  our  fate,  and  such  high  Jove's  com- 
mand! 

Nor  what  we  are  befits  us  to  disclaim, 
Atrides'  friends,  (in  arms  a  mighty  name) 
Who  taught  proud  Troy,  and  all  her  sons  to  bow ; 
Victors  of  late,  but  bumble  suppliants  now ! 
Low  at  thy  knee  thy  succour  we  implore; 
Respect  us,  human,  and  relieve  us,  poor. 
At  least  some  hospitable  gift  bestow ; 
'Tis  what  the  happy  to  th'  unhappy  owe ; 
'Tis  what  the  gods  require :  those  gods  revere, 
The  poor  and  stranger  are  their  constant  care: 
To  Jove  their  cause,  and  their  revenge  belongs, 
He  wanders  with  them,  and  he  feels  their 
wrongs. 

Fools  that  ye  are !  (the  savage  thus  replies, 
His  inward  fury  blazing  at  his  eyes) 
Or  strangers,  distant  far  from  our  abodes, 
To  bid  me  rev'rence  or  regard  the  gods. 
Know  then  we  Cyclops  are  a  race  above 
Those  air-bred  people,  and  their  goat-nurs'd  Jove: 
And  learn,  our  power  proceeds  with  thee  and 
thine, 

Not  as  he  wills,  but  as  ourselves  incline. 

But  answer,  the  good  ship  that  brought  ye  o'er, 

Where  lies  she  anchor'd  ?  near  or  off  the  shore  ? 

Thus  he.    His  meditated  fraud  I  find, 
(Vers'd  in  the  turns  of  various  humankind) 
And,  cautious,  thus— Against  a  dreadful  rock, 
Fast  by  your  shore  the  gallant  vessel  broke : 
Scarce  with  these  few  I  'scap'd;  of  all  my  train, 
Whom  angry  Neptune  whelm'd  beneath  the 
main; 

The  scatter'd  w  reck  the  >n  tad,*  Wera? 


He  answer'd  with  his  deed.  His  bloody  hand 
8natch'd  two,  unhappy!  of  my  martial  band; 
And  dash'd  like  dogs  against  the  stony  floor: 
The  pavement  swims  with  brains  and  mingled 
gore. 

Torn  limb  from  limb,  he  spreads  his  horrid  feast, 
And  fierce  devours  it  like  a  mountain  beast: 
He  sucks  the  marrow,  and  the  blood  he  drains, 
Nor  entrails,  flesh,  nor  solid  bone  remains. 
We  see  the  death  from  which  we  cannot  move, 
And,  humbled,  groan  beneath  the  hand  of  Jove. 
His  ample  maw  with  human  carnage  fiiTd, 
A  milky  deluge  next  the  giant  swill'd; 
•Then  stretch 'd  in  length  o'er  half  the  cavern'd 
rock, 

Lay  senseless,  and  supine,  amidst  the  flock. 
To  seize  the  time,  and  with  a  sudden  wound 
To  fix  the  slumbering  monster  to  the  ground, 
My  soul  impels  me ;  and  in  act  I  stand 
To  draw  the  sword ;  but  wisdom  held  my  hand. 
A  deed  so  rash  had  finish'd  all  our  fate, 
No  mortal  forces  from  the  lofty  gate 
Could  roll  the  rock.    In  hopeless  grief  we  lay, 
And  sigh,  expecting  the  return  of  day. 
Now  did  the  rosy-finger'd  morn  arise, 
And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skies. 
He  wakes,  he  lights  the  fire,  he  milks  the  dams, 
And  to  the  mother's  teat  submits  the  lambs, 
The  task  thus  finish'd  of  his  morning  hours, 
Two  more  he  snatches,  murders,  and  devours. 
Then  pleased  and  whistling,  drives  his  flock 
before ; 

Removes  the  rocky  mountain  from  the  door, 
And  shuts  again ;  with  equal  ease  dispos'd, 
As  a  light  quiver's  lid  is  op'd  and  clos'd. 
His  giant  voice  the  echoing  region  fills : 
His  flocks,  obedient,  spread  o'er  all  the  hills. 

Thus  left  behind,  e'en  in  the  last  despair 
I  thought,  devis'd,  and  Pallas  heard  my  prayer. 
Revenge,  and  doubt,  and  caution  work'd  my 
breast; 

But  this  of  many  counsels  seem'd  the  best: 
The  monster's  club  within  the  cave  I  spied, 
A  tree  of  stateliest  growth,  and  yet  undried, 
Green  from  the  wood;  of  height  and  bulk  so 
vast, 

The  largest  ship  might  claim  it  for  a  mast. 
This  shortened  of  its  top,  I  gave  my  train 
A  fathom's  length,  to  shape  it  and  to  plane 
The  narrower  end  I  sharpen'd  to  a  spire; 
Whose  point  we  harden'd  with  the  force  of  fire, 
And  hid  it  in  the  dust  that  strew'd  the  cave. 
Then  to  my  few  companions,  bold  and  brave, 
Propos'd,  who  first  the  vent'rous  deed  should  try 
In  the  broad  orbit  of  his  monstrous  eye 
To  plunge  the  brand,  and  twirl  the  pointed  wood, 
When  slumber  next  should  tame  the  man  of 
blood. 

Just  as  I  wish'd,  the  lots  were  cast  on  four : 
Myself  the  fifth.    We  stand  and  wait  the  hour. 
He  comes  with  evening:  all  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  him  march,  and  pour  into  the  rock: 
Not  one,  or  male  or  female,  stay'd  behind ; 
(So  fortune  chane'd,  or  so  some  god  design'd) 
Then  heaving  high  the  stone's  unwieldy  weight, 
J  He  roll'd  it  on  the  cave,  and  clos'd  the  gate. 


First  down  he  sitB,  to  milk  the  woolly  dams, 
And  then  permits  their  udder  to  the  lambs. 
Next  seiz'd  two  wretches  more,  and  headlong 

cast, 

Brain'd  on  the  rock;  his  second  day's  repast 
I  then  approach'd  him  reeking  with  their  goto, 
And  held  the  brimming  goblet  foaming  o'er: 
Cyclop !  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast, 
Now  drain  this  goblet,  potent  to  digest: 
Know  hence  what  treasures  in  our  ship  we  lost, 
And  what  rich  liquors  other  climates  boast. 
We  to  thy  shore  the  precious  freight  shall  bear, 
If  home  thou  send  us,  and  vouchsafe  to  spare, 
But  ohl  thus  furious,  thirsting  thus  for  gore, 
The  sons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore, 
And  never  shalt  thou  taste  this  nectar  more. 
He  heard,  he  took,  and  pouring  down  hit 
throat 

Delighted  swill'd  the  large  luxurious  draught 
Morel  give  me  more,  he  cried:  the  boon  be  thine, 
Whoe'er  thou  art  that  bear'st  celestial  wine! 
Declare  thy  name ;  not  mortal  is  this  juice, 
Such  as  the  unbless'd  Cyclopean  climes  produce, 
(Though  sure  our  vine  the  largest  cluster  yields, 
And  Jove's  scorn'd  thunder  serves  to  drench  our 
fields) 

But  this  descended  from  the  bless'd  abodes, 
A  rill  of  nectar,  streaming  from  the  gods. 

He  said,  and  greedy  grasp 'd  the  heady  bowl, 
Thrice  drain'd,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  on  his  soul: 
His  sense  lay  cover'd  with  the  dozy  fume; 
While  thus  my  fraudful  speech  I  reassume. 
Thy  promis'd  boon,  O  Cyclop !  now  I  claim, 
And  plead  my  title :  Noman  is  my  name. 
By  that  distinguish 'd  from  my  tender  years, 
'Tis  what  my  parents  call  me,  and  my  peers. 

The  giant  then.    Our  promis'd  grace  receive, 
The  hospitable  boon  we  mean  to  give : 
When  all  thy  wretched  crew  have  felt  my 
power, 

Noman  shall  be  the  last  I  will  devour. 

He  said,  then  nodding  with  the  fumes  of  wine 
Dropp'd  his  huge  head,  and  snoring  lay  supine. 
His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulder  hung, 
Pressed  with  the  weight  of  sleep  that  tames  the 
strong  1 

There  belch'd  the  mingled  steams  of  wine  and 
blood, 

And  human  flesh,  his  indigested  food. 
Sudden  I  stir  the  embers,  and  inspire 
With  animating  breath  the  seeds  of  fire ; 
Each  drooping  spirit  with  bold  words  repair, 
And  urge  my  train  the  dreadful  deed  to  dare. 
The  stake  now  glow'd  beneath  the  burning  bed 
(Green  as  it  was)  and  sparkled  fiery  red. 
Then  forth  the  vengeful  instrument  I  bring; 
With  beating  hearts  my  fellows  form  a  ring. 
Urg'd  by  some  present  god,  they  swift  let  fall 
The  pointed  torment  on  his  visual  ball. 
Myself  abovo  them  from  a  rising  ground 
Guide  the  sharp  stake,  and  twirl  it  round  and 
round. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
Who  ply  the  wimble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep  piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out : 
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In  his  broad  eye  so  whirls  the  fiery  wood ; 
From  the  pierc'd  pupil  spouts  the  boiling  blood ; 
Swg'd  are  his  brows ;  the  scorching  lids  grow 
black; 

The  jelly  bubbles,  and  the  fibres  crack. 
And  as  when  arm'rers  temper  in  the  ford 
The  keen-edg'd  pole-axe,  or  the  shining  sword, 
The  red-hot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake ; 
Thus  in  his  eyeball  hiss'd  the  plunging  stake. 
He  sends  a  dreadful  groan :  the  rocks  around 
Through  all  their  inmost-winding  caves  resound. 
Scar'd  we  receded.    Forth,  with  frantic  hand 
He  tore,  and  dash'd  on  earth  the  gory  brand : 
Then  calls  the  Cyclops,  all  that  round  him  dwell, 
With  voice  like  thunder,  and  a  direful  yell. 
From  all  their  dens  the  one-eyed  race  repair, 
From  rifled  rocks,  and  mountains  bleak  in  air. 
All  haste  assembled,  at  his  well-known  roar, 
Inquire  the  cause,  and  crowd  the  cavern  door. 
What  hurts  thee,  Polypheme?  what  strange 
affright 

Thus  breaks  our  slumbers,  and  disturbs  the  night? 
Does  any  mortal,  in  th'  unguarded  hour 
Of  sleep,  oppress  thee,  or  by  fraud  or  power  ? 
Or  thieves  insidious  the  fair  flock  surprise  ? 
Thus  they :  the  Cyclop  from  his  den  replies : 

Friends,  Noman  kills  me ;  Noman  in  the  hour 
Of  sleep,  oppresses  me  with  fraud ful  power. 
"  If  no  man  hurt  thee,  but  the  hand  divine 
Inflicts  disease,  it  fits  thee  to  resign : 
To  Jove  or  to  thy  father  Neptune  pray," 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  strode  away. 

Joy  touched  my  secret  soul  and  conscious  heart, 
Pleased  with  th'  effect  of  conduct  and  of  art. 
Meantime  the  Cyclop,  raging  with  his  wound, 
Spreads  his  wide  arms,  and  searches  round  and 
round : 

At  last,  the  stone  removing  from  the  gate, 
With  hands  extended  in  the  midst  he  sate ; 
And  search'd  each  passing  sheep,  and  felt  it  o'er, 
Secure  to  seize  us  ere  we  reach'd  the  door. 
(Such  as  his  shallow  wit,  he  deem'd  was  mine) 
But  secret  I  revolv'd  the  deep  design  j 
Twaa  for  our  lives  my  lab'ring  bosom  wrought; 
Each  scheme  I  turn'd,  and  sharpened  every 
thought ; 

This  way  and  that,  I  cast  to  save  my  friends, 
Till  one  resolve  my  varying  counsel  ends. 

Strong  were  the  rams,  with  native  purple  fair, 
Well  fe<l,  and  largest  of  the  fleecy  care. 
These  three  and  three,  with  osier  bands  we  tied, 
(The  twining  bands  the  Cyclop's  bed  supplied) 
The  midmost  bore  a  man  j  the  outward  two 
Secur'd  each  side :  so  bound  we  all  the  crew. 
One  ram  remain'd  the  leader  of  the  flock ; 
In  his  deep  fleece  my  grasping  hands  I  lock, 
And  fast  beneath,  in  woolly  curls  inwove, 
There  cling  implicit,  and  confide  in  Jove. 
When  rosy  morning  glimmer'd  o'er  the  dales, 
He  drove  to  pasture  all  the  lusty  males : 
The  ewes  still  folded,  with  distended  thighs 
I  Unmilk'd,  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries. 
But  heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung, 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  pass'd  along. 
(Fool  that  he  was)  and  let  them  safely  go, 
All  unsuspecting  of  their  freight  below. 


The  master  ram  at  last  approach'd  the  gate, 
Charged  with  his  wool,  and  with  Ulysses*  fate. 
Him  while  he  past  the  monster  blind  bespoke : 
What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock? 
First  thou  wert  wont  to  crop  the  flowery  mead, 
First  to  the  field  and  river's  bank  to  lead, 
And  first  with  stately  step  at  evening  hour 
Thy  fleecy  fellows  usher  to  their  bower. 
Now  far  the  last,  with  pensive  pace  and  slow 
Thou  mov'st  as  conscious  of  thy  master's  wo  1 
Seest  thou  these  lids  that  now  unfold  in  vain? 
(The  deed  of  Noman  and  his  wicked  train.) 
Oh !  didst  thou  feel  for  thy  afflicted  lord, 
And  would  but  fate  the  power  of  speech  afford ; 
Soon  might'st  thou  tell  me,  where  in  secret  here 
The  dastard  lurks,  all  trembling  with  his  fear : 
Swung  round  and  round,  and  dash'd  from  rock 
to  rock, 

His  batter'd  brains  should  on  the  pavement 
smoke. 

No  ease,  no  pleasure  my  sad  heart  receives, 
While  such  a  monster  as  vile  Noman  lives. 

The ^giant  spoke,  and  through  the  hollow  rock 
Dismiss'd  the  ram,  the  father  of  the  flock. 
No  sooner  freed,  and  through  th'  enclosure  pass'd, 
First  I  release  myself,  my  fellows  last : 
Fat  sheep  and  goats  in  throngs  we  drive  before, 
And  reach  our  vessel  on  the  winding  shore. 
With  joy  the  sailors  view  their  friends  return'd, 
And  hail  us  living  whom  as  dead  they  mourn'd. 
Big  tears  of  transport  stand  in  every  eye : 
I  check  their  fondness,  and  command  to  fly. 
Aboard  in  haste  they  heave  the  wealthy  sheep, 
And  snatch  their  oars,  and  rush  into  the  deep. 
'    Now  off  at  sea,  and  from  the  shallows  clear, 
As  far  as  human  voice  could  reach  the  ear ; 
With  taunts  the  distant  giant  I  accost, 
Hear  me,  oh  Cyclop !  hear  ungracious  host ! 
Twas  on  no  coward,  no  ignoble  slave, 
Thou  meditat'st  thy  meal  in  yonder  cave; 
But  one,  the  vengeance  fated  from  above 
Dooin'd  to  inflict ;  the  instrument  of  Jove. 
Thy  barb'rous  breach  of  hospitable  bands, 
The  god,  the  god  revenges  by  my  hands. 

These  words  the  Cyclop's  burning  rage  pro- 
voke : 

From  the  tall  hill  he  rends  a  pointed  rock ; 
High  o'er  the  billows  flew  the  massy  load, 
And  near  the  ship  came  thund'ring  on  the  flood. 
It  almost  brush'd  the  helm,  and  fell  before : 
The  whole  sea  shook,  and  refluent  beat  the  shore. 
The  strong  concussion  on  the  heaving  tide, 
Roll'd  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side : 
Again  I  shoved  her  off ;  our  fate  to  fly, 
Each  nerve  we  stretch,  and  every  oar  we  ply. 
Just  'scaped  impending  death,  when  now  again 
We  twice  as  far  had  furrow'd  back  the  main, 
Once  more  I  raise  my  voice :  my  friends  afraid 
With  mild  entreaties  my  design  dissuade. 
What  boots  the  godless  giant  to  provoke  ? 
Whose  arm  may  sink  us  at  a  single  stroke. 
Already,  when  the  dreadful  rock  he  threw, 
Old  ocean  shook,  and  back  his  surgos  flew. 
The  sounding  voice  directs  his  aim  again ; 
The  rock  overwhelms  us,  and  we  'scaped  in 
vain. 
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But  I,  of  mind  elate,  and  scorning  fear, 
Thus  with  new  taunts  insult  the  monster's  ear : 
Cyclop !  if  any,  pitying  thy  disgrace, 
Ask,  who  disflgur'd  thus  that  eyeless  face  ? 
Say  'twas  Ulysses ;  'twas  his  deed,  declare, 
Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair ; 
Ulysses,  far  in  righting  fields  renown'd, 
Before  whose  arm  Troy  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

Th'  astonish'd  savage  with  a  roar  replies : 
Oh  heavens  1  oh  faith  of  ancient  prophecies  1 
This,  Telemus  Eurymides  foretold,* 
(The  mighty  seer  who  on  these  hills  grew  old ; 
Skill'd  the  dark  fates  of  mortals  to  declare, 
And  learn'd  in  all  wing'd  omens  of  the  air) 
Long  since  he  menac'd,  such  was  fate's  command ; 
And  nam'd  Ulysses  as  the  destin'd  hand. 
I  deem'd  some  godlike  giant  to  behold, 
Or  lofty  hero,  haughty,  brave,  and  bold ; 
Not  this  weak  pigmy-wretch,  of  mean  design, 
Who  not  by  strength  subdued  me,  but  by  wine. 
But  come,  accept  our  gifts,  and  join  to  pray 
Great  Neptune'  blessing  on  the  wat'ry  way : 
For  his  I  am,  and  I  the  lineage  own ; 
Th'  immortal  father  no  less  boasts  the  son. 
His  power  can  heal  me,  and  relight  my  eye  j 
And  only  nis,  of  all  the  gods  on  high. 

Oh !  could  this  arm  (I  thus  aloud  rejoin'd) 
From  that  vast  bulk  dislodge  thy  bloody  mind, 
And  send  thee  howling  to  the  realms  of  night! 
As  sure,  as  Neptune  cannot  give  thee  sight 

Thus  I :  while  raging  he  repeats  his  cries, 
With  hands  uplifted  to  the  starry  skies. 
Hear  me,  oh  Neptune!  thou  whose  arms  are 
hurl'd 

From  shore  to  shore,  and  gird  the  solid  world.  • 

If  thine  I  am,  nor  thou  my  birth  disown, 

And  if  th'  unhappy  Cyclop  be  thy  son  j 

Let  not  Ulysses  breathe  his  native  air, 

Laertes'  son,  of  Ithaca  the  fair. 

If  to  review  bis  country  be  his  fate, 

Be  it  through  toils  and  sufferings,  long  and  late, 

His  lost  companions  let  him  first  deplore ; 

Some  vessel,  not  his  own,  transport  him  o'er ; 

And  when  at  home  from  foreign  suff  'rings  freed, 

More  near  and  deep,  domestic  woes  succeed ! 

With  imprecations  thus  he  fill'd  the  air, 
And  angry  Neptune  heard  th'  unrighteous  prayer. 
A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plain, 
He  whirl'd  it  round :  it  sung  across  the  main : 
It  fell,  and  brush 'd  the  stem:  the  billows  roar, 
Shake  at  the  weight,  and  refluent  beat  the  shore. 
With  all  our  force  wo  kept  aloof  to  sea, 
And  gain'd  the  island  where  our  vessels  lay. 
Our  sight  the  whole  collected  navy  cheer d, 
Who  waiting  long,  by  turns  had  hop'd  and  fear'd, 
There  disembarking  on  the  green  seaside, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide : 
Of  these  due  shares  to  every  sailor  fall; 
The  master  ram  was  voted  mine  by  all : 
And  him  (the  guardian  of  Ulysses'  fate,) 
With  pious  mind  to  heaven  I  consecrate. 


♦  This  incident  sufficiently  shows  the  use  of  that  dis- 
simulation which  enters  into  the  character  of  Ulysses : 
if  be  bad  discovered  his  name,  the  Cyclops  bad  destroyed 
aim  as  his  most  dangerous  enemy. 


But  the  great  god,  whose  thunder  rends  the  sties, 

Averse,  beholds  the  smoking  sacrifice  j 

And  sees  me  wand'ring  still  from  coast  to  coast; 

And  all  my  vessels,  all  my  people,  lost! 

While  thoughtless  we  indulge  the  genial  rite, 
As  plenteous  cates  and  flowing  bowls  invite; 
Till  evening  Phoebus  roll'd  away  the  light: 
Stretch'd  on  the  shore  in  careless  ease  we  reft| 
Till  ruddy  morning  purpled  o'er  the  east 
Then  from  their  anchors  all  our  ships  unbind, 
And  mount  the  decks,  and  call  the  willing  wind. 
Now  rang'd  in  order  on  our  banks,  we  sweep 
With  hasty  strokes  the  hoarse-resounding  deep  j 
Blind  to  the  future,  pensive  with  our  fears, 
Glad  for  the  living,  for  the  dead  in  tears. 
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Thus  in  a  tide  of  tears  our  sorrows  flow, 
And  add  new  horror  to  the  realms  of  woe  ; 
Till,  side  by  side,  along  the  weary  coast, 
Advanc'd  Achilles'  and  Patroclus'  ghost, 
A  friendly  pair !  near  these  the  Pylian*  stray'd, 
And  towering  Ajax,  an  illustrious  shade ! 
War  was  his  joy,  and  pleas'd  with  loud  alarms, 
None  but  Pelides  brighter  shone  in  arms. 

Through  the  thick  gloom  his  friend  Achilles 
knew, 

And,  as  he  speaks,  the  tears  descend  in  dew. 
"Com'st  thou  alive  to  view  the  Stygian  bounds, 
Where  the  wan  spectres  walk  eternal  rounds; 
Nor  fear'st  the  dark  and  dismal  waste  to  tread,  | 
Throng'd  with  pale  ghosts,  familiar  with  the 
dead  ?" 

To  whom  with  sighs :  "  I  pass  these  dreadful 
gates 

To  seek  the  Theban,f  and  consult  the  fates : 
For  still  distressed  I  rove  from  coast  to  coast, 
Lost  to  my  friends,  and  to  my  country  lost. 
But  sure  the  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  blest  as  thine  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame : 
Alive  we  hail'd  thee  with  our  guardian  gods, 
And  dead,  thou  rul'st  a  king  in  these  abodes." 

"Talk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 
Nor  think  vain  words"  (he  cried)  "  can  ease  my 
doom. 

Rather  I  choose  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air, 
A  slave  to  some  poor  hind  that  toils  for  bread, 
Than  reign  the  scepter'd  monarch  of  ^fie  dead."* 
••«•••• 
Now,  without  number,  ghost  by  ghost  arose, 
All  wailing  with  unutterable  woes. 
Alone,  apart,  in  discontented  mood, 
A  gloomy  shade,  the  sullen  Ajax  stood ; 


*  Antilochus.  f  Tiresias. 

t  Contrast  this  gloomy  picture  with  that  of  the  Elyslaa 
plain  in  the  fourth  book  :— 
Thee  to  the  Elyslan  plain,  earth's  farthest  end, 
Where  Rhadamanthus  dwells,  the  gods  shall  send; 
Where  mortals  easiest  pass  the  careless  hour ; 
No  lingering  winters  there,  nor  snow,  nor  shower  ; 
But  ocean  ever,  to  refresh  mankind, 
Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind. 
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Pbr  eTer  sad,  with  proud  disdain  he  pin'd, 
And  the  lost  arms  for  ever  stung  his  mind ; 
Though  to  the  contest  Thetia  gave  the  laws, 
And  Pallas,  by  the  Trojans,  judg'd  the  cause. 
0  why  was  I  victorious  in  the  strife  ? 
0  dear-bought  honour  with  so  brave  a  life ! 
With  him  the  strength  of  war,  the  soldier's  pride, 
Our  second  hope  the  great  Achilles  died. 
Touch'd  at  the  sight,  I  scarce  my  tears  repress'd, 
And  thus,  with  soothing  words,  the  ghost  ad- 
dress'd : 

"  Still  burns  thy  rage  ?  And  can  brave  souls 
resent 

E'en  after  death  ?  Relent,  great  shade,  relent! 
Perish  those  arms,  w*hich,  by  the  gods'  decree, 
Accurs'd  our  army  with  the  loss  of  thee  1 
With  thee  we  fell;  Greece  wept  thy  hapless 
fates, 

And  shook,  astonish'd,  through  her  hundred  states. 
0  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree ; 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punish'd  Greece  in  thee! 
Turn  then,  oh  peaceful  turn,  thy  wrath  control, 
And  calm  the  raging  tempest  of  thy  soul." 

While  yet  I  speak,  the  shade  disdains  to  stay, 
In  silence  turns,  and  sullen  stalks  away. 

Touch'd  at  his  sour  retreat,  through  deepest 
night, 

Through  hell's  black  bounds,  I  had  pursued  his 
flight, 

And  forc'd  the  stubborn  spectre  to  reply; 
But  other  visions  drew  my  curious  eye. 
High  on  a  throne,  tremendous  to  behold, 
Stern  Minos  waves  a  mace  of  burnish'd  gold ; 
Around  ten  thousand  thousand  spectres  stand, 
Through  the  wide  dome  of  Dis,  a  trembling 
band; 

Whilst,  as  they  plead,  the  fatal  lots  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

There  huge  Orion,  of  portentous  size, 
Swift  through  the  gloom,  a  giant-hunter,  flies. 
A  ponderous  mace  of  brass,  with  direful  sway, 
Aloft  he  whirls,  to  crush  his  savage  prey ; 
Stern  beasts,  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Now  grisly  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  hell. 
There  Tityus  large  and  long,  in  fetters  bound, 
O'erspreads  nine  acres  of  infernal  ground ; 
Two  ravenous  vultures,  furious  for  their  food, 
Scream  o'er  the  fiend,  and  riot  in  his  blood, 
Incessant  gore  the  liver  in  his  breast, 
Th'  immortal  liver  grows,  and  gives  th'  immortal 
feast 

For  as  o'er  Panope's  enamell'd  plains 
Latona  journey'd  to  the  Pythian  fanes, 
With  haughty  love  th'  audacious  monster  strove 
To  force  the  goddess,  and  to  rival  Jove. 

There  Tantalus  along  the  Stygian  bounds 
Pours  out  deep  groans;  (with  groans  all  hell  re- 
sounds) 

Even  in  the  circling  flood  refreshment  craves, 
And  pines  with  thirst  amidst  a  sea  of  waves: 
When  to  the  water  he  his  lip  applies, 
Back  from  his  lip  the  treach'rous  water  flies. 
Above,  beneath,  around  his  hapless  head, 
Trees  of  all  kinds  delicious  fruitage  spread ; 
There  figs  sky-dyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose, . 
Green  looks  the  olive,  the  pomegranate  glows, 
4 


There  dangling  pears  exalted  scents  unfold, 
And  yellow  apples  ripen  into  gold ; 
The  fruit  he  strives  to  seize :  but  blasts  arise, 
Toss  it  on  high,  and  whirl  it  to  the  skies. 

I  turn'd  my  eye,  and  as  I  turn'd  survey'd 
A  mournful  vision !  the  Sisyphian  shade ; 
With  many^a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  higPhill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone ; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound, 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along 

the  ground. 
Again  the  restless  orb  his  toil  renews, 
Dust  mounts  in  clouds,  and  sweat  descends  in 

dews. 

Now  I  the  strength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  spectre  of  gigantic  mould, 
A  shadowy  form !  for  high  in  heaven's  abodes 
Himself  resides,  a  god  among  the  gods ; 
There  in  the  bright  assemblies  of  the  skies, 
The  nectar  quaffs,  and  Hebe  crowns  his  joys. 
Here  hovering  ghosts,  like  fowl,  his  shade  sur- 
round, 

And  clang  their  pinions  with  terrific  sound ; 
Gloomy  as  night  he  stands,  in  act  to  throw 
Th'  aerial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
Around  his  breast  a  wondrous  zone  is  roll'd, 
Where  woodland  monsters  grin  in  fretted  gold ; 
There  sullen  lions  sternly  seem  to  roar, 
The  bear  to  growl,  to  foam  the  tusky  boar, 
There  war  and  havoc  and  destruction  stood, 
And  vengeful  murder  red  with  human  blood. 
Thus  terribly  adorn'd  the  figures  shine, 
Inimitably  wrought  with  skill  divine. 
The  mighty  ghost  ad  vane' d  with  awful  look, 
And  turning  his  grim  visage,  sternly  spoke. 

"  0  exercis'd  in  grief!  by  arts  refin'd ! 
O  taught  to  bear  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind ; 
Such,  such  was  I !  still  toss'd  from  care  to  care, 
While  in  your  world  I  drew  the  vital  air ; 
Even  I  who  from  the  lord  of  thunders  rose, 
Bore  toils  and  dangers,  and  a  weight  of  woes ; 
To  a  base  monarch  still  a  slave  confin'd, 
(The  hardest  bondage  to  a  gen'rous  mind !) 
Down  to  these  worlds  I  trod  the  dismal  way, 
And  dragg'd  the  three-mouuYd  dog  to  upper 
day; 

Even  hell  I  conquer'd,  through  the  friendly  aid 
Of  Maia's  offspring  and  the  martial  maid." 

Thus  he,  nor  deign 'd  for  our  reply  to  stay, 
But  turning  stalk'd  with  giant  strides  away, 

Curious  to  view  the  kings  of  ancient  days, 
The  mighty  dead  that  live  in  endless  praise, 
Resolv'd  I  stand ;  and  haply  had  survey'd 
The  godlike  Theseus,  and  Perithous'  shade ; 
But  swarms  of  spectres  rose  from  deepest  hell, 
With  bloodless  visage,  and  with  hideous  yell, 
Thoy  scream,  they  shriek ;  sad  groans  and  dismal 
sounds 

Stun  my  scar'd  ears,  and  pierce  hell's  utmost 
bounds. 

No  more  my  heart  the  dismal  din  sustains, 
And  my  cold  blood  hangs  shivering  in  my  veins ; 
Lest  Gorgon  rising  from  th'  infernal  lakes, 
With  horrors  arm'd,  and  curls  of  hissing  snakes, 
Should  fix  me,  stiffen'd  at  the  monstrous  sifcht^ 
A  stony  image,  in  eternal  xnguW 
C 
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Thus,  near  the  gates,  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew ; 
He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice,  and  tread, 
Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  Jus  head ; 
Bred  by  Ulysses,  nourish'd  at  his  boffd, 
But  ah!  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord! 
To  him  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were 
vain; 

The  voice  of  glory  call'd  him  o'er  the  main. 
Till  then,  in  every  sylvan  chase  renown'd, 
With  Argus,  Argus,  rung  the  woods  around ; 
With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn, 
Or  traced  the  mazy  leveret  o'er  the  lawn. 
Now  left  to  man's  ingratitude,  he  lay 
Unhoused,  neglected,  in  the  public  way ; 
And  where  on  heaps  the  rich  manure  was 
spread, 

Obscene  with  reptiles,  took  his  sordid  bed. 

He  knew  his  lord;  he  knew,  and  strove  to 
meet; 

In  vain  he  strove,  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet ; 
Soft  pity  touch'd  the  mighty  master's  soul ; 
Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole, 
Stole  unperceiv'dj   he  turn'd  his  head,  and 
dried 

The  drop  humane,  and  thus  impassion'd  cried ; 
"  What  noble  beast,  in  this  abandon'd  state, 
Lies  here  all-helpless  at  Ulysses'  gate  % 
His  bulk  and  beauty  speak  no  vulgar  praise  j 
If,  as  he  seems,  he  was  in  bettor  days, 
Some  care  his  age  deserves:  or  was  he  priz'd 
For  worthless  beauty?  therefore  now  despis'd! 
Such  dogs,  and  men,  there  are,  mere  things  of 
state, 

And  always  cherish'd  by  their  friends,  the  great" 

"Not  Argus  so,"  (Eumsens  thus  rejoin'd) 
"  But  serv'd  a  master  of  a  nobler  kind, 
Who  never,  never  shall  behold  him  more! 
Long,  long  since  perish'd  on  a  distant  shore ! 
Oh,  had  you  seen  him,  vigorous,  bold,  and 
young, 

Swift  as  a  stag,  an^l  as  a  lion  strong; 
Him  no  fell  savage  on  the  plain  withstood, 
None  'scap'd  him,  bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  wood ; 
His  eye  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true, 
To  winde  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dew ! 
Such,  when  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast, 
Now  years  unnerve  him  and  his  lord  is  lost! 
The  women  keep  the  generous  creature  bare, 
A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care : 
The  master  gone,  the  servants  what  restrains? 
Or  dwells  Humanity  where  Riot  reigns? 
Jove  fix'd  it  certain  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away." 

This  said,  the  honest  herdsman  strode  before : 
The  musing  monarch  pauses  at  the  door: 
The  Dog,  whom  Fate  had  granted  to  behold 
His  Lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roll'd, 
Takes  a  last  look,  and, — having  seen  him,— -dies: 
— So  closed  for  ever  faithful  Argus'  eyes! 
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As  when  the  months  are  clad  in  flowery  green, 
Sad  Philomel,  in  bowery  shades,  unseen, 
To  vernal  airs  attunes  her  varied  strains; 
And  Itylus  sounds  warbling  o'er  the  plains: 
Young  Itylus,  his  parents'  darling  joy! 
Whom  chance  misled  the  mother  to  destroy: 
Now  doom'd  a  wakeful  bird  to  wail  the  beaute- 
ous boy — 
So,  in  nocturnal  solitude  forlorn, 
A  sad  variety  of  woes  I  mourn. 


THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS. 

Thi  Homeric  Hymns  have  been  considered 
by  almost  all  modern  critics — with  the  emixM 
exception  of  Hermann — as  the  productions  of  an 
age  subsequent  to  that  of  Homer.  Nevertheless 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  were  attributed  to  Homer  by  the  *"ftiwitf 
with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  themselves.  Thucydides,  Diodoms  Sicu- 
lus,  Pausanias,  and  many  other  old  authors  cits 
different  verses  from  these  Hymns,  and  treat 
them  in  every  respect  as  genuine  Homeric  re- 
mains. Nor  is  it  improbable  that  some  of  them, 
if  not  actually  the  works  of  Homer  or  of  his  age, 
yield  only  to  them  in  remoteness  of  date.  8m 
H.  N.  Coleridge's  Introduction  to  Homer. 


HTKir  TO  MKBCURT. 

"The  Hymn  to  Mercury,"  (says  Mr.  Coleridge,) 
"  is  one  of  the  most  diverting  poems  in  the  Greek 
literature.  It  is  pre-eminently  humorous  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  and  therefore  essentially 
different  from  the  wit  and  comic  license  of  Aris- 
tophanes. This  hymn  is  perfectly  regular  and 
connected  throughout,  and  tells  the  whole  story 
of  Mercury's  famous  felony  on  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  | 
the  altercation  of  the  two  gods,  their  reference  to 
Jupiter,  and  final  compromise.  That  it  should 
be  honourable  to  a  deity  to  be  celebrated  for  such 
thieving  and  such  ineffable  lying  as  Mercury 
here  plays  off  against  the  sagacious  and  truth- 
loving  Apollo,  is  a  very  curious  characteristic  of 
the  popular  religion  of  the  Greeks;  and,  indeed, 
the  matter  is  so  managed  by  the  poet,  that 
most  readers  get  fonder  of  this  little  born-rogue 
than  of  any  other  of  the  ancient  dwellers  on. 
Olympus. 

In  this  hymn  Hermes  is  gifted  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  perfect  Spanish  Picaro,  a  sort  of  Lasm- 
rillo  de  Tormes  amongst  the  gods,  stealing  their 
goods,  playing  them  tricks,  and  telling  such  enor- 
mous, such  immortal,  lies  to  screen  himself  from 
detection,  that  certainly  no  human  thief  could 
ever  have  the  vanity  to  think  of  rivalling  them 
on  earth. 

Mercury  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Mai  a,  and 
was  born  in  a  cave  about  day-break;  by  noon  1st 
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Seeing,  see  not— and  hearing,  hear  not— end— 
[f  you  have  understanding — understand." 


All  night  he  worked  in  the  serene  moonshine; 
But  when  the  light  of  day  was  spread  abroad, 
He  sought  his  natal  mountain  peaks  divine. 
On  his  long  wandering,  neither  man  nor  god 
Had  met  him,  since  he  killed  Apollo's  kine, 
Nor  had  a  house-dog  barked  upon  his  road, 
Now  he  obliquely  through  the  key-hole  pass'd 
Like  a  thin  mist,  or  an  autumnal  blast. 
Right  through  the  temple  of  the  spacious  cave 
He  went  with  so  A  light  feet — as  if  his  tread 
Fell  not  on  earth — no  sound  their  falling  gave ; 
Then  to  his  cradle  he  crept  quick,  and  spread 
The  swaddling  clothes  about  him  and  the  knave 
Lay  playing  with  the  covering  of  his  bed 
With  his  right  hand  about  his  knees — the  left 
Held  his  beloved  lyre. 

His  mother  suspects  him  of  some  roguish  ad- 
venture, and  predicts  that  Apollo  will  discover 
and  punish  him  severely ;  to  all  which  expostu- 
lation he  answers  that  he  is  determined  to  pro- 
vide, by  a  due  exercise  of  his  talents,  for  the 
comfortable  maintenance  of  his  mother  and  him- 
self; and  as  for  Apollo,  if  he  should  make  any 
disturbance  about  the  cows,  Mercury  declares  he 
will  immediately  go  and  commit  a  burglary  on 
the  Pythian  temple,  and  steal  twico  the  value  in 
tripods,  and  robes,  and  gold ;  and  adds,  that  his 
i  mother  might  come  and  see  him  do  it  if  she  liked. 

Meantime  Apollo  goes  about  in  search  of  his 
cattle,  and  meeting  with  the  old  labouring  man, 
says, 

 «  The  author  of  this  theft 

Has  stolen  the  fatted  heifers  every  one; 
But  the  four  dogs  and  the  black  bull  are  left 
Stolen  last  night  they  were  at  set  of  sun." 

He  then,  by  inquiries  and  help  of  auguries, 
discovers  that  his  brother  of  the  half  blood  is  the 
thief.  He  flies  to  Cyllene,  though  he  is  some- 
i  thing  puzzled  by  the  extraordinary  foot-marks  in 
the  sand  at  Pylos,  and  enters  the  cave.  Mercury 
rolls  himself  up  into  a  little  ball,  puts  his  head 
under  the  clothes,  and  pretends  to  be  asleep. 
However,  Apollo,  after  searching  every  hole  and 
corner  in  the  cave,  and  looking  into  Maia's  ward- 
robe and  store-room,  lights  upon  our  little  friend. 


ida  a  lyre  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise 
be  caught  crawling  at  the  entrance  of  the 
and  had  learnt  to  play  upon  it;  and  that 
rening  he  stole  and  drove  away  a  matter 
cows  belonging  to  Apollo  and  grazing  on 
rian  hills.  The  description  of  the  ancient 
this  hymn,  has  been  followed  by  almost 
era  in  mentioning  the  subject : — 

trough  the  stone-shelTd  tortoise's  strong 
skin, 

>er  distances  small  holes  he  made, 
sten'd  the  cut  stems  of  reeds  within, 
ith  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 
en  space,  and  fixed  the  cubits  in, 
the  bridge  to  both,  and  stretched  o'er  all 
onious  chords  of  sheep-gut  rythmical, 
n  he  had  wrought  the  lovely  instrument, 
d  the  chords,  and  made  division  meet, 
ng  with  the  plectrum,  and  there  went 
n  beneath  his  hand  a  tumult  sweet 
hty  sounds,  and  from  his  lips  he  sent 
n  of  unpremeditated  wit 
and  wild,  and  wanton— such  you  may 
tnoug  revellers  on  a  holiday,  &c.  &c. 
• 

0  the  cows,  he  makes  them  walk  back- 
nd  does  so  himself,  taking  the  additional 
tion  of  throwing  away  his  sandals  and 
.ng  up  his  feet  in  the  leafy  twigs  of  shrubs, 
its  one  old  labouring  man,  and  recommends 
be  blind  and  deaf  to  present  objects,  or  he 
ifer  for  it  When  he  comes  to  the  Al- 
he  turns  the  cows  into  a  meadow  to  feed, 
Is  and  dresses  two  of  them ;  and  after  ex- 
ling  the  fire,  ho  creeps  about  the  dawn 

1  cradle  again.  The  whole  description  is 
aphic  and  spirited. 

ove  them  wandering  o'er  the  sandy 
way, 

ing  ever  mindful  of  his  craft, 
aid  and  forward  drove  he  them  astray, 
t  the  tracks,  which  seemed  before,  went 
aft: 

adals  then  he  threw  to  the  ocean  spray, 
r  each  foot  he  wrought  a  kind  of  raft 
arisk,  and  tamarisk-like  sprigs, 
rand  them  in  a  lump  with  withy  twigs, 
1  his  feet  he  tied  these  sandals  light, 
rail  of  whose  wide  leaves  might  not 
betray 

ick;  and  then,  a  self-sufficing  wight, 
man  hastening  on  some  distant  way, 
m  Pieria's  mountain  bent  his  flight; 
old  man  perceived  the  infant  pass 
green  Orchestus,  heaped  like  beds  with 
grass. 

d  man  stood  dressing  his  sunny  vine: 
o!  old  fellow  with  the  crooked  shoulder  1 
ub  those  stumps  1    Before  they  will  bear 
wine 

iks  even  you  must  grow  a  little  older: 
;,  I  pray,  to  this  advice  of  mine, 
ra  would  'scape  what  might  appal  a 
bolder— 


Where  like  an  infant  who  had  sucked  his  fill, 
And  now  was  newly  washed,  and  put  to  bed, 
Awake,  but  courting  sleep  with  weary  will, 
And  gathered  in  a  lump,  hands,  feet,  and  head, 
He  lay. 

Apollo  taxes  him  with  the  theft,  saying, 

 "  Little  cradled  rogue  declare 

Of  my  illustrious  heifers — where  they  are ! 
Speak  quickly !  or  a  quarrel  straight  'twixt  us 
Must  rise ;  and  the  event  will  be  that  I 
Shall  hurl  you  into  dismal  Tartarus, 
In  fiery  gloom  to  dwell  eternally : 
t  Nor  shall  your  father,  nor  your  mother  loose 
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The  bars  of  that  black  dungeon — utterly 
You  shall  be  cast  out  from  the  light  of  day 
To  rule  the  ghosts  of  men — unblest  as  they  1" 

To  whom  thus  Hermes  slily  answered:— "Son 
Of  great  Latona,  what  a  speech  is  this ! 
Why  come  you  here  to  ask  me  what  is  done 
With  the  wild  oxen  which  it  seems  you  miss  ? 
I  have  not  seen  them,  nor  from  any  one 
Have  heard  a  word  of  the  whole  business ; 
If  you  should  promise  an  immense  reward, 
I  could  not  tell  more  than  you  now  have  heard. 
An  ox-stealer  should  be  both  tall  and  strong, 
And  I  am  but  a  little  new-born  thing, 
Who,  yet  at  least,  can  think  of  nothing  wrong : 
My  business  is  to  suck,  and  sleep,  and  fling 
The  cradle  clothes  about  me  all  day  long, 
Or,  half  asleep,  hear  my  sweet  mother  sing, 
And  to  be  washed  in  water  clear  and  warm, 
And  hushed,  and  kissed,  and  kept  secure  from 
harm. 

O !  let  not  e'er  this  quarrel  be  averred ! 
Th'  astounded  gods  would  laugh  at  you  if  e'er 
Tou  should  allege  a  story  so  absurd, 
As  that  a  new-born  infant  forth  could  fare 
Out  of  his  house  after  a  savage  herd ! 
I  was  born  yesterday ;  my  small  feet  are 
Too  tender  for  the  roads  so  hard  and  rough ; 
And  if  you  think  that  this  is  not  enough, 
I  swear  a  great  oath,  by  my  father's  head, 
That  I  stole  not  your  cows,  and  that  I  know 
Of  no  one  else  who  might,  or  could,  or  did ; 
Whatever  things  cows  are,  I  do  not  know, 
For  I  have  only  heard  the  name."    This  said, 
He  winked  as  fast  as  could  be,  and  his  brow 
Was  wrinkled,  and  a  whistle  loud  gave  he, 
Like  one  who  hears  some  strange  absurdity. 
Apollo  gently  smiled  and  said : — "  Aye,  aye, — 
You  cunning  little  rascal,  you  will  bore 
Many  a  rich  man's  house,  and  your  array 
Of  thieves  will  lay  their  siege  before  his  door 
Silent  as  night,  in  night ;  and  many  a  day 
In  the  wild  glens  rough  shepherds  will  deplore 
That  you  or  yours,  having  an  appetite, 
Met  with  their  cattle,  comrade  of  the  night! 
And  this  among  the  gods  shall  be  your  gift, 
To  be  considered  as  the  lord  of  those 
Who  swindle,  house-break,  sheep-steal,  and  shop- 
lift, 

But  now  if  you  would  not  your  last  sleep  doze, 
Crawl  out !"— Thus  saying,  Phcebus  did  uplift 
The  subtle  infant  in  his  swaddling  clothes, 
And  in  his  arms,  according  to  his  wont, 
A  scheme  devised  the  illustrious  Argiphont, 
And  sneezed  and  shuddered— Phcebus  on  the 
grass 

Him  threw,  and  whilst  all  that  he  had  designed 
He  did  perform— eager  although  to  pass, 
Apollo  darted  from  his  mighty  mind 
Towards  the  subtle  babe  the  following  scoff: 
"Do  not  imagine  this  will  get  you  off, 
You  little*  swaddled  child  of  Jove  and  May !" 
And  seized  him : — "By  this  omen  I  shall  trace 
My  noble  herds,  and  you  shall  lead  the  way." 
Cyllenian  Hermes  from  the  grassy  place. 
Like  one  in  earnest  haste  to  get  away, 
Bose,  and  with  hands  lifted  towards  his  face. 


Round  both  his  ears,  up  from  his  shoulders  dre* 
His  swaddling  clothes,  and — "What  mean  yoi 

to  do 

With  me,  you  unkind  god?"  said  Mercury: 
"Is  it  about  these  cows  you  tease  me  so? 
I  wish  the  race  of  cows  were  perished  (—1 
Stole  not  your  cows — I  do  not  even  know 
What  things  cows  are." 

They  both  go  to  Olympus,  where  Apollo  lay 
his  complaint  before  Jupiter,  and  where  Mercur 
makes  the  following  defence : — 

"Great  Father!  you  know  clearly  beforehand 
That  all  which  I  shall  say  to  you  is  soothe ; 
I  am  a  most  veracious  person,  and 
Totally  unacquainted  with  untruth. 
At  sun-rise  Phcebus  came,  but  with  no  band 
Of  gods  to  bear  him  witness,  in  great  ruth, 
To  my  abode,  seeking  his  heifers  there, 
And  saying  I  must  show  him  where  they  are^- 
Or  he  would  hurl  me  down  the  dask  abyss ! 
I  know  that  every  Apollonian  limb 
Is  clothed  with  speed,  and  might,  and  man  line* 
As  a  green  bank  with  flowers :  but  unlike  him, 
I  was  born  yesterday,  and  you  may  guess 
He  well  knew  this,  when  he  indulged  the  whir 
Of  bullying  a  poor  little  new-born  thing 
That  slept,  and  never  thought  of  cow-driving. 
Am  I  like  a  strong  fellow  that  steals  kine  ? 
Believe  me,  dearest  father!  (such  you  are) 
This  driving  of  the  herds  is  none  of  mine } 
Across  my  threshold  did  I  wander  ne'er, 
So  may  I  thrive!  I  reverence  the  divine 
Sun  and  the  gods,  and  I  love  you,  and  care 
Even  for  this  hard  accuser,  who  must  know 
I  am  as  innocent  as  they  or  you ! 
I  swear  by  these  most  gloriously-wrought  portal 
(It  is,  you  will  allow,  an  oath  of  might !) 
Through  which  the  multitude  of  the  immortals 
Pass  and  repass  for  ever,  day  and  night, 
Devising  schemes  for  the  affairs  of  worlds— 
That  I  am  guiltless ;  and  I  will  requite, 
Although  my  enemy  be  great  and  strong, 
His  cruel  threat!  Do  thou  defend  the  young!" 

Mercury  accompanies  this  speech  with  diver 
winkings  of  the  eye,  and  nods  of  the  head  t 
Jupiter,  to  let  him  know  the  exact  state  of  th* 
case.  The  end  is,  that  Jove  bursts  into  a  violen 
fit  of  laughter,  at  hearing  the  roguish  child  "giy< 
such  a  plausible  account,  and  every  word  a  lie  j 
but  intimates  by  a  sign  to  Hermes,  that  he  ha 
done  enough  to  establish  bis  reputation,  and  tha 
it  is  time  he  should  now  really  discover  thi 
truth.  Mercury  obeys,  leads  Apollo  to  the  plao 
where  the  cows  were  concealed,  and  gratifle 
him  with  the  gift  of  the  lyre.  Apollo  is  trans 
ported  with  delight  at  the  possession  of  this  in 
strument,  and  thereupon  they  swear  eterna 
friendship. 


HTXir  TO  VE3TT7S. 

"By  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Homerv 
Hymns,  (says  Mr.  Coleridge) — indeed  for  it 
length  equal  in  beauty  to  any  part  of  the  Homer* 
poems — is  the  Hymn  to  Venus.    No  poet  evei 
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surpassed  the  richness  and  elegance,  the  warmth 
and  delicacy,  the  dignity  and  tenderness  of  this 
exquisite  composition.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  conceived  in  an  older  and  more  Homeric 
spirit  than  any  of  the  other  Hymns ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  being  founded  entirely  on  the  loves 
of  Venus  and  Anchises,  and  for  containing  a 
repetition  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Iliad,  that  iEneas 
and  his  posterity  should  reign  over  Troy.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  Trojan  in  its  subject  and  sentiments, 
and  there  is  one  passage  in  it,  by  which  we 
learn  that  the  Phrygians  spoke  a  language  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Trojans,  and  by  which 
may  infer  that  the  Trojans,  as  has  often  been 
conjectured,  were  Greeks  in  speech  and  blood, 
as  they  certainly  were  in  religion.  Lucretius 

I seems  to  have  borrowed  the  thought  of  his  fa- 
mous invocation  of  Venus  from  the  opening  lines 
of  the  Hymn.  The  following  passage  is  by  no 
means  the  most  poetical  in  the  poem ;  and  yet  I 
think  few  persons  can  read  it,  without  feeling  its 
genuine  beauty.  It  is  where  Venus,  having  won 
the  heart  of  Anchises  in  the  form  of  a  Sylvan 
maid,  now  appears  to  him  in  her  own  proper 
character. 

 "  Anchises,  wake ; 

Thy  fond  repose  and  lethargy  forsake ! 
Look  on  the  nymph  who  late  from  Phrygia  came, 
Behold  me  well — say  if  I  seem  the  same !" 
At  her  first  call  the  chains  of  sleep  were  broke, 
And,  starting  from  his  bed,  Anchises  woke : 
But  when  he  Venus  view'd  without  disguise, 
Her  shining  neck  beheld,  and  radiant  eyes, — 
Awed  and  abash 'd,  he  turn'd  his  head  aside, 
Attempting  with  his  robe  his  face  to  hide. 
Confus'd  with  wonder,  and  with  fear  oppress'd, 
In  winged  words  he  thus  the  queen  address'd : 

"When  first,  O  goddess  1  I  thy  form  beheld, 
Whose  charms  so  far  humanity  excell'd, 
To  thy  celestial  power  my  vows  I  paid, 
And  with  humility  imp  lor  d  thy  aid. 
But  thou,  for  secret  cause  to  me  unknown, 
Didst  thy  divine  immortal  state  disown. 
But  now,  I  beg  thee,  by  the  filial  love 
Due  to  thy  father,  aegis-bearing  Jove, 
Compassion  on  my  human  state  to  show, 
Nor  let  me  lead  a  life  infirm  below  1 
Defend  me  from  the  woes  that  mortals  wait, 
Nor  let  me  share  of  men  the  common  fate  1 
Since  never  man  with  length  of  days  was  bless'd, 
Who  in  delights  of  love  a  deity  possess'd." 

To  him  Jove's  beauteous  daughter  thus  replied : 
"Be  bold,  Anchises !  in  my  love  confide ; 
Nor  me,  nor  other  god,  thou  need'st  to  fear, 
For  thou  to  all  the  heavenly  host  are  dear. 
Know,  from  our  love,  thou  shalt  a  son  obtain, 
Who  over  the  proud  realm  of  Troy  shall  reign ; 
From  whom  a  race  of  monarchs  shall  descend, 
And  whose  posterity  shall  know  no  end : 
To  him  thou  shalt  the  name  Mneas  give, 
As  one,  for  whose  conception  I  must  grieve  1" 

"After  telling  the  story  of  Tithonus,  Venus  goes 
on  in  a  strain  of  real  human  affection  for  An- 
I  chises. — 


"On  terms  like  these,  I  never  can  desire 
Thou  should 'st  to  immortality  aspire. 
Could'st  thou,  indeed,  as  now  thou  art,  remain — 
Thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  youth  retain  j 
Could'st  thou  for  ever  thus  my  husband  prove, 
I  might  live  happy  in  thy  endless  love ; 
Nor  should  I  e'er  have  cause  to  dread  the  day, 
When  I  must  mourn  thy  loss  and  life's  decay : 
But  thou,  alas  1  too  soon  and  sure  must  bend, 
Beneath  the  woes  which  painful  age  attend ; 
Inexorable  age!  whose  wretched  state 
All  mortals  dread,  and  all  immortals  hate!" 

"In  no  Greek  or  Latin  classical  poem,  that  I 
remember,  is  Venus  represented  with  such  con- 
summate dignity,  tenderness  and  passion,  as  in 
this  Hymn  j  and  in  this  particular  it  certainly 
differs  a  great  deal  from  the  more  popular  con- 
ception of  the  goddess  of  love  in  the  Iliad.  Dif- 
ficult as  the  story  was  to  tell,  it  is  told  with  un- 
broken decorum,  and  constitutes  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  that  intuitive  propriety  of  manner  and 
words,  in  the  display  of  which  the  Greek  poets 
set  all  others  at  defiance." 


HYMZT  TO  CERES. 

"The  manuscript  of  the  Hymn  to  Ceres,  which, 
in  some  parte,  is  in  a  very  fragmentary  state,  was 
discovered  in  the  last  century  by  C.  F.  Mathai, 
in  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  aud 
communicated  by  him,  together  with  a  few  lines 
in  a  lost  Hymn  to  Bacchus,  to  David  Ruhnken,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  by  whom 
it  was  published.  There  has  been  much  diversity 
of  opinion  concerning  the  genuineness  of  this 
poem,  or  I  should  rather  say,  its  identity  with 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Ceres,  which  is  so  often 
quoted  by  Pausanias.  Now,  without  absolutely 
allowing  this,  we  may  consider  the  poem  in  the 
same  point  of  view,  as  we  do  the  other  hymns 
commonly  attributed  to  Homer ;  and  though  it  is 
not  equal  in  vigour  and  beauty  to  the  hymns  be- 
fore mentioned,  it  is  still  a  very  lively  and  pictur- 
esque poem,  smooth  and  flowing  in  its  language, 
and  curious  and  peculiar  in  some  of  its  incidents. 

"  The  story  is,  that  Pluto  being  enamoured  of 
Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  carries  her  off" 
secretly,  with  the  connivance  and  the  aid  of  Ju- 
piter. Ceres  wanders  over  the  earth  with  blaz- 
ing torches,  in  search  of  Proserpine.  Having 
learned  from  Hecate  of  the  sun,  that  the  maiden 
had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto,  she  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  woman,  goes  to  Eleusis,  and  is  in- 
troduced into  Ihe  house  of  Celeus,  the  king,  by 
his  daughters,  whom  she  had  met  at  a  fountain, 
where  they  had  gone  with  their  pitchers  to  fetch 
water. — Meantime,  she  has  blasted  the  earth 
with  sterility,  and  Jupiter  sends  repeated  mes- 
sages to  induce  her  to  remit  her  anger  and  return 
to  Olympus;  she,  however,  refuses  all  reconcilia- 
tion, till  Jupiter  despatches  Mercury  to  Hades  to 
order  Pluto  to  give  up  Proserpine.  Pluto  obeys, 
but  gives  her  a  pomegranate  seed  to  eat,  and  the 
conclusion  is,  that  Ceres  is  pacified  upon  an  un- 
derstanding that  ProsetpYQA  \&  \o  vwo-xJcCw^a 
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of  the  year  with  her,  and  the  remaining  third 
only  with  her  husband.* 

The  poet  says  that  Pluto  seized  her,  whilst— 

Iir  Nysia's  vale,  with  nymphs  a  lovely  train 
Sprung  from  the  hoary  father  of  the  main, 
Fair  Proserpine  consumed  the  fleeting  hours, 
In  pleasing  sports  and  plucking  gaudy  flowers,  f 
Around  them  wide  the  flaming  crocus  glows, 
Through  leaves  of  verdure  blooms  the  opening 
rose; 

The  hyacinth  declines  his  fragrant  head, 
And  purple  violets  deck  the  enamell'd  mead ; 
The  fair  Narcissus,  far  above  the  rest, 
By  magic  form'd,  in  beauty  rose  confest, 
So  Jove  to  insure  the  virgin's  thoughtless  mind, 
And  please  the  Ruler  of  the  Shades  design'd, 
He  caus'd  it  from  the  opening  earth  to  rise, 
Sweet  to  the  scent,  alluring  to  the  eyes. 
Never  did  mortal  or  celestial  power 
Behold  such  vivid  tints  adorn  a  flower; 
From  the  deep  root  a  hundred  branches  sprung, 
And  to  the  winds  ambrosial  odours  flung, 
Which,  lightly  wafted  on  the  wings  of  air, 
The  gladden'd  earth  and  heaven's  wide  circuit 
share ; 

The  joy-dispensing  fragrance  spreads  around, 
And  Ocean's  briny  swell  with  smiles  is  crown'd. 

Pleased  with  the  sight,  nor  deeming  danger 
nigh, 

The  fair  beheld  it  with  desiring  eye ; 
Her  eager  hand  she  stretch 'd  to  seize  the  flower, 
(Beauteous  illusion  of  the  ethereal  power!) 
When,  dreadful  to  behold !  the  rocking  ground 
Disparted — widely  yawn'd  a  gulf  profound ! 
Forth  rushing  from  the  black  abyss  arose 
The  gloomy  monarch  of  the  realm  of  woes, 
Pluto,  from  Saturn  sprung ; — the  trembling  maid 
He  seized,  and  to  his  golden  car  convey'd ; 
Borne  by  immortal  steeds  the  chariot  flies,  &c. 

In  the  fictitious  account  which  Ceres  gave  of 
herself  to  the  daughters  of  Celeus,  she  said  that 
she  had  come  over  the  sea  from  Crete :  and  it  is 
worth  remarking,  (continues  Mr.  Coleridge,)  that 
thrice,  in  the  Odyssey,  Ulysses,  when  fabricating 
a  history  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  declares  he 


*  Preface  to  Hole's  translation  of  the  Hymn  to  Ceres. 

t  gathering  flower*. 

Herself,  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered.— Milton. 


was  bom  in  Crete.  This  brings  the  Kpjjfif  tw 
4*vtffa« — "  the  Cretans  are  always  liars,"  of  Epi- 
menides,  quoted  by  St  Paul,  (Titus  i.  12,)  to  our 
recollection,  and  may  induce  us  to  believe  that 
Cretan  mendacity  was  of  so  ancient  a  date  as  to 
have  become  a  subject  of  satirical  allusion  even 
in  the  time  of  Homer. 

The  change  in  the  person  of  Ceres,  when  over- 
looked by  Metanira,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  (whose 
child  she  had  nursed  in  her  disguise,)  and  the 
effects  of  the  manifestation  of  her  divinity,  are 
told  in  the  following  fine  lines: — 

This  said ;  the  front  of  age,  so  late  assum'd, 
Dissolved;  —  her  face  with  charms  celestial 

bloom'd; 

The  sacred  vesture,  that  around  her  flew, 
Through  the  wide  air  ambrosial  odour  threw; 
Her  lovely  form  with  sudden  radiance  glow'd ; 
Her  golden  locks  in  wreaths  of  splendour  flow'd; 
Through  the  dark  palace  streamed  a  flood  of  light, 
As  cloud-engender'd  fires  illume  the  night 
With  sudden  blaze;— then,  swiftly  from  their 
view, 

Urg'd  by  indignant  rage  the  goddess  flew. 

In  Metanira's  breast  amazement  reign'd ; 
Silent  she  stood,  nor  long  her  knees  sustain'd 
Their  tottering  weight;  she  sunk  in  grief  profound; 
Her  child  neglected,  shrieking  on  the  ground, 
Beside  her  lay  

When  Proserpine  is  about  to  leave  Pluto  for 
the  tipper  world,  he  gives  her,  as  before  men- 
tioned, or  rather  forces  her,  to  eat  a  pomegranate 
seed,  thereby,  as  Ovid  says,  to  preclude  her  from 
availing  herself  of  his  promise  that  he  would  re- 
store her  to  her  mother,  provided  she  (Proser- 
pine) had  eaten  nothing  in  his  domain. 

In  this  Hymn  we  have  probably  the  earliest 
mention  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  now  extant: 

Those  sacred  mysteries,  for  the  vulgar  ear 
Unmeet,  and  known,  most  impious  to  declare! 
Oh !  let  due  reverence  for  the  gods  restrain 
Discourses  rash,  and  check  inquiries  vain  1 

Thrice  happy  he,  among  the  favour 'd  few, 
To  whom  'tis  given  those  glorious  rites  to  view! 
A  fate  far  different  the  rejected  share; 
Unblest,  unworthy  her  protecting  care, 
They  •  perish,  and,  with  chains  of  darkness 
bound, 

Are  plung'd  for  ever  in  the  dark  profound. 


HESIOD. 

CPlaced  by  Newtoo  at  870,  and  by  the  Arondeliaa  Maible,  atM4B.C.] 


*  various  passages  in  his  "Works  and 
'  we  learn  that  Hesiod  was  born  at  Ascra, 
ge  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in  Bceotia ; 
b  was  left  by  his  father  joint  heir  to  an  un- 
d  estate,  his  share  of  which  he  lost  through 
iuds  of  his  brother  Perses,  and  the  bribed 
m  of  unjust  judges ;  that  he  rose  to  opu- 

notwithstanding,  by  his  own  active  in- 

•  and  talent,  living  to  see  his  brother  reduced 
rerty,  and  a  dependant  for  bread  on  the 


bounty  of  him  he  had  injured ; — further,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  crossed  the  strait  of  Euripus  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  a  poetical  contest  at  the 
funeral  solemnity  of  Amphidamas,  and  that  he 
won  a  tripod  as  the  prize,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  muses  of  Helicon. — This  is  all  that  we 
authentically  know  of  Hesiod.  The  works  at- 
tributed to  him  and  descending  to  posterity,  are— 
The  Works  and  Days — The  Theooony — and 
Tax  Shield  or  Hercules. 


FROM  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 

CREATION  Of  PANDORA. 

bod  of  man  in  deep  concealment  lies, 
ingry  Gods  have  veil'd  it  from  our  eyes, 
bad  one  day  bestow 'd  sufficient  cheer, 
though  inactive,  fed  thee  through  the  year, 
might  thy  hand  have  laid  the  rudder  by, 
tokening  smoke  for  ever  hung  on  high ; 
had  the  labouring  ox  foregone  the  soil, 
patient  mules  had  found  relief  from  toil, 
ove  conceal'd  our  food,  incens'd  at  heart 
mock'd  by  wise  Prometheus'  wily  art 
ills  to  man  devised  the  Heavenly  Sire, 
bid  the  shining  element  of  fire, 
etheus  then,  benevolent  of  soul, 
llow  reed  the  spark  recovering  stole, 
ring  to  man,  and  mock'd  the  God,  whose 
gaze 

e  rejoices  in  the  lightning's  rays, 
ion  of  Japhetl"  with  indignant  heart 
3  the  Cloud-gatherer,  "Oh,  unmatched  in 
art! 

est  thou  in  this  the  flame  retriev'd, 
dost  thou  triumph  in  the  God  deceiv'd? 
ion,  with  the  posterity  of  man, 
rue  the  fraud  whence  mightier  ills  began : 
I  send  evil  for  thy  stealthy  fire, 
which  all  shall  love,  and  all  admire." 
us  spoke  the  Sire,  whom  Heaven  and  Earth 
obey, 

bade  the  Fire-God  mould  his  plastic  clay ; 
tathe  the  human  voice  within  her  breast, 
firm-strung  nerves  th'  elastic  limbs  invest 
ispect  fair  as  Goddesses  above, 
•gin's  likeness  with  the  brows  of  love, 
ade  Minerva  teach  the  skill  that  dyes 
web  with  colours  as  the  shuttle  flies: 
all'd  the  magic  of  love's  charming  queen 
reathe  around  a.  witchery  of  mien : 


Then  plant  the  rankling  stings  of  keen  desire, 
And  cares  that  trick  the  limbs  with  prank'd 
attire : 

Bade  Hermes  last  impart  the  craft  refin'd 
Of  thievish  manners  and  a  shameless  mind. 

He  gives  command,  the  inferior  powers  obey, 
The  crippled  artist  moulds  the  temper'd  clay: 
A  maid's  coy  image  rose  at  Jove's  behest; 
Minerva  clasp'd  the  zone,  diffus'd  the  vest, 
Adored  Persuasion,  and  the  Graces  young, 
Her  taper'd  limbs  with  golden  jewels  hang; 
Round  her  smooth  brow  the  beauteous-tressed 
Hours 

A  garland  twin'd  of  Spring's  purpereal  flowers; 
The  whole  attire  Minerva's  graceful  art 
Dispos'd,  adjusted,  form'd  to  every  part; 
And  last  the  winged  herald  of  the  skies, 
Slayer  of  Argus,  gave  the  gift  of  lies; 
Gave  trickish  manners,  honeyed  words  instill'd, 
As  he,  that  rolls  the  deep'ning  thunder,  will'd: 
Then,  by  the  feather'd  messenger  of  Heaven, 
The  name  Pandora  to  the  maid  was  given: 
For  all  the  Gods  conferr'd  a  gifted  grace 
To  crown  this  mischief  of  the  mortal  race. 
The  Sire  commands  the  winged  herald  bear 
The  finish 'd  nymph,  th'  inextricable  snare : 
To  Epimetheus  was  the  present  brought; 
Prometheus'  warning  vanish'd  from  his  thought, 
That  he  disdain  each  offering  from  the  skies, 
And  straight  restore,  lest  ill  to  man  arise. 
But  he  received,  and  conscious  knew  too  late 
Th'  insidious  gift,  and  felt  the  curse  of  fate. 

On  earth,  of  yore,  the  sons  of  men  abode 
From  evil  free  and  labour's  galling  load; 
Free  from  diseases,  that,  with  racking  rage, 
Precipitate  the  pale  decline  of  age. 
Now  swift  the  days  of  manhood  haste  away, 
And  misery's  pressure  turns  the  temples  gray. 
The  Woman's  hands  an  amota  c*&e\\K»x\ 
She  lifts  the  lid — the  Matter*  \Wt\n 
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Hope  sole  remain'd  within,  nor  took  her  flight, — 
Beneath  the  vessel's  verge  conceal'd  from  light 
Issued  the  rest,  in  quick  dispersion  hurl'd, 
And  woes  innumerous  roam'd  the  breathing 
world : 

With  ills  the  land  is  full,  with  ills  the  sea, 
Diseases  haunt  our  frail  humanity ; 
Self-wandering  through  the  noon,  the  night  they 
glide, 

Voiceless— a  voice  the  power  all-wise  denied: 
Know  then  this  awful  truth — it  is  not  given 
T*  elude  the  wisdom  of  omniscient  Heaven. 


DISPENSATIONS  Of  PROVIDENCE  TO  THE  JT7IT 
AND  THE  UK  JUST. 

With  crooked  judges,  lo  1  the  oath's  dread  God 
Avenging  runs  and  tracks  them  where  they  trod, 
Rough  are  the  ways  of  Justice  as  the  sea, 
Dragg'd  to  and  fro  by  men's  corrupt  decree ; 
Bribe-pamper 'd  men!  whose  hands  perverting 
draw 

The  right  aside,  and  warp  the  wrested  law. 
Though,  while  corruption  on  their  sentence  waits, 
They  thrust  pale  Justice  from  their  haughty 
gates; 

Invisible  their  steps  the  Virgin  treads, 
And  musters  evils  o'er  their  sinful  heads. 
She  with  the  dark  of  air  her  form  arrays, 
And  walks  in  awful  grief  the  city  ways ; 
Her  wail  is  heard,  her  tear  upbraiding  falls 
O'er  their  stain'd  manners,  their  devoted  walls. 
But  they,  who  never  from  the  right  have  stray'd, 
Who,  as  the  citizen,  the  stranger  aid ; 
They  and  their  cities  flourish ;  gonial  peace 
Dwells  in  their  borders,  and  their  youth  increase  ; 
Nor  Jove,  whose  radiant  eyes  behold  afar, 
Hangs  forth  in  Heaven  the  signs  of  grievous  war. 
Nor  scath,  nor  famine  on  the  righteous  prey, 
Peace  crowns  the  night,  and  plenty  cheers  the 
day. 

Rich  are  their  mountain-oaks :  the  topmost  tree 
The  acorns  fill ;  its  trunk,  the  hiving  bee : 
Their  sheep  with  fleeces  pant;  their  women's 
race 

Reflect  both  parents  in  the  infant  face ; 

Still  flourish  they,  nor  tempt  with  ships  the  main ; 

The  fruits  of  earth  are  pour'd  from  every  plain. 

But  o'er  the  wicked  race,  to  whom  belong 
The  thought  of  evil  and  the  deed  of  wrong, 
Saturnian  Jove,  of  wide-beholding  eyes, 
Bids  the  dark  signs  of  retribution  rise : 
And  oft  the  crimes  of  one  destructive  fall, 
The  crimes  of  one,  are  visited  on  all. 
The  God  sends  down  his  angry  plagues  from  high, 
Famine  and  pestilence ;  in  heaps  they  die : 
He  smites  with  barrenness  the  marriage  bed, 
And  generations  moulder  with  the  dead : 
Again  in  vengeance  of  his  wrath  he  falls 
On  their  great  hosts,  and  breaks  their  tottering 
walls ; 

Scatters  their  ships  of  war;  and  where  the  sea 
Heaves  high  its  mountain-billows,  there  is  he ! 

Ponder,  O  judges  1  in  your  inmost  thought 
The  retribution  by  his  vengeance  wrought. 


Invisible,  the  Gods  are  ever  nigh, 

Pass  through  the  midst  and  bend  th'  aU-seeing 

eye: 

The  man  who  grinds  the  poor,  who  wrests  die 

right, 

Aweless  of  Heaven's  revenge,  stands  naked  to 

their  sight. 

For  thrice  ten  thousand  holy  Demons  rove 
This  breathing  world,  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
Guardians  of  man,  their  glance  alike  surveys 
The  upright  judgments  and  the  unrighteous  ways, 
A  virgin  pure  is  Justice,  and  her  birth 
August  from  him,  who  rules  the  Heavens  and 
earth; 

A  creature  glorious  to  the  Gods  on  high, 
Whose  mansion  is  yon  everlasting  sky. 
Driven  by  despiteful  wrong,  she  takes  her  seat, 
In  lowly  grief,  at  Jove's  eternal  feet. 
There  of  the  soul  unjust  her  plaints  ascend; 
So  rue  the  nations  when  their  kings  offend: 
When,  uttering  wiles  and  brooding  thoughts  of  iu, 
They  bend  the  laws  and  wrest  them  to  their 
will. 

Oh !  gorg'd  with  gold,  ye  kingly  judges,  hear! 
Make  straight  your  paths;  your  crooked  judg- 
ments fear; 
That  the  foul  record  may  no  more  be  seen, 
Eras'd,  forgot,  as  though  it  ne'er  had  been. 

•  •«••• 
Let  no  fair  woman,  robed  in  loose  array, 
That  speaks  the  wanton,  tempt  thy  feet  to  stray: 
Who  soft  demands  if  thy  abode  be  near, 
And  blandly  lisps  and  murmurs  in  thine  ear. 
The  slippery  trust  the  charmer  shall  beguile, 
For  lol  the  thief  is  ambush'd  in  her  smile. 

When  full  maturencss  crowns  thy  manhood's 

pride, 

Lead  to  thy  mansion  the  consenting  bride; 
Thrice  ten  thy  sum  of  years,  the  nuptial  prime ; 
Nor  fall  far  short,  nor  far  exceed  the  time, 
Four  years  the  ripening  virgin  should  consume, 
And  wed  the  fifth  of  her  expanded  bloom. 
Some  known  and  neighbouring  damsel  be  thy 
prize, 

And  wary  bend  around  thy  cautious  eyes; 
Lest  by  a  choice  imprudent  thou  be  found 
The  merry  mock  of  all  the  dwellers  round. 
No  better  lot  has  Providence  assign'd 
Than  a  fair  woman  with  a  virtuous  mind ; 
Nor  can  a  worse  befall,  than  when  thy  fate 
Allots  a  worthless,  feast-contriving  mate. 


Beware  the  January  month,  beware 
Those  hurtful  days,  that  keenly-piercing  air, 
Which  flays  the  herds ;  when  icicles  are  cast 
O'er  frozen  earth,  and  sheathe  the  nipping  blast 
From  courser-breeding  Thrace  comes  rushing 
forth 

O'er  the  broad  sea  the  whirlwind  of  the  North, 
And  moves  it  with  his  breath :  the  ocean  floods 
Heave,  and  earth  bellows  through  her  wild  of 
woods. 
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an  oak  of  lofty  leaf  he  fells 

s  with  thick-branch'd  pines  the  raoun- 

ain  dells: 

to  earth;  the  crash  is  heard  around; 
i  of  forests  rolls  the  roar  of  sound, 
s  their  cowering  tails  with  trembling 
bid, 

k  and  shudder  at  the  gusty  cold ; 
tie  hairy  coat,  the  shaggy  skin, 
ll-chilling  breath  shall  pierce  within, 
ugh  hide  can  then  the  ox  avail ; 
lair'd  goat,  defenceless,  feels  the  gale: 
the  north-wind's  rushing  strength  to 
wound 

with  sheltering  fleeces  fenced  around, 
the  old  man  crook'd  beneath  the  storm ; 
i  the  soft-ski nn'd  virgin's  tender  form, 
by  her  mother's  roof  on  wintry  nights, 
ge  to  golden  Venus'  mystic  rites, 
ing  waters  of  the  bath  she  swims, 
y  ointment  sleeks  her  dainty  limbs : 
r  chamber  laid  on  downy  bed, 
iter  howls  in  tempest  o'er  her  head, 
laws  the  boneless  polypus  his  feet, 
tidst  bleak  rocks,  his  desolate  retreat ; 
10  more  the  sun  with  gleaming  ray 
seas  transparent  lights  him  to  his 
prey. 

the  horned  and  unhorned  kind, 

r  is  in  the  wood,  sore-famished,  grind 

nding  jaws,  and,  chilled  and  quaking, 

ay 

iks  the  mountain  dells  imbranch  on 
ligh: 

:  to  couch  in  thickets  of  the  glen, 
eep  sheltered,  in  some  rocky  den. 

men,  who,  propp'd  on  crutches,  tread 
with  broken  strength  and  stooping  head ; 
he  beasts  of  earth,  and,  creeping  low, 

white  flakes  and  dread  the  drifting 
mow. 


SUMMER  ENJOYMENTS; 

oms  the  thistle,  and  from  leafy  spray 
cicada  pours  her  sounding  lay, 
i  all  quivering  in  the  summer  bright ; — 
ts  are  fat,  when  wine  yields  most  de- 
ight, 

hath  parch'd  the  skin; — 0!  then  be 
nine 

i  deep  shadow,  and  the  Byblian  wine — 
:y  cakes,  and  milk  itself  most  sweet 
ot  giving  suck,  and  dainty  meat 
id  heifers  upon  green  leaves  fed, 
>  we  drink  the  wine  so  darkly  red! 
ng  in  the  shade,  I'll  eat  my  fill, 
m  by  zephyr,  freshened  by  some  rill, 
er-flowing  waves  shall  brightly  shine, 
three  parts  of  water  glows  my  wine ! 


HONEST  POVERTY. 

>t  to  know  how  better,  for  the  soul, 
t  half  than  an  ill-gotten  whole; 
5 


How  richer  he,  who  dines  on  herbs,  with 
health 

Of  heart, — than  knaves  with  all  their  wines  and 
wealth. 


VICX  AND  VIRTUE ;  WISDOM  AJTD  FOLLY. 

To  Vice  with  ease  may  all  mankind  resort, 
Hard  by  her  dwelling,  and  the  way  is  short : 
But  Virtue  have  the  Gods  immortal  fenced 
With  labour,  and  a  long,  steep  road  dispensed, 
Whereby  to  seek  her ;  but,  the  summit  won, 
Right  easy  seems  what  wearily  begun. 
He  all  surpasses,  who  doth  all  things  see 
Himself,  and  what  in  after  time  shall  be 
Foreseeing,  can  provide  for;  not  unblest 
Who  wisely  can  observe  a  wise  behest ; 
But  who,  nor  knows  himself,  nor  will  take  role 
From  those  who  do,  is  either  knave  or  fool.* 


FROM  THE  THEOGONY. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  GIANTS. 

And  now — the  Titans  in  close  ranks  arrayed— 
What  hands  and  force  could  do,  each  host  dis- 
played. 

The  illimitable  ocean  roared  around; 
Earth  wailed ;  the  shaken  Heaven  sent  forth  a 
sound 

Of  groans ;  while  huge  Olympus,  from  his  base, 
Rocked  with  the  onset  of  the  immortal  race ; 
E'en  shadowy  hell  perceived  the  horrid  blows, 
And  trembled  'neath  the  tumult  as  it  rose  ;— 
Such  rushing  of  quick  feet,  such  clanging  jar 
Of  javelins  hurl'd  impetuous  from  afar, 
As  soar'd  the  din  of  conflict  to  the  skies, 
And  hosts  join'd  battle  with  astounding  cries. 
Now  Jove,  incens'd,  no  longer  brook'd  control; 
He  put  forth  all  his  might, — full  filled  his  soul 
With  valiancc,  and,  at  once,  from  Heaven's  bright 
road 

And  dark  Olympus'  top  he  thundering  strode: 
Lightnings  and  bolts  terrific  from  his  hand 
Flew  swift  and  frequent,  wrapping  sea  and  land 
In  sacred  flames; — all-bounteous  earth  amazed, 
Howled  burning,  while  her  mighty  forests  blazed. 
Forthwith  began  the  land  and  sea  to  steam ; 
The  fiery  breath  of  ocean's  boiling  stream 
Involved  the  Titans;  flames  rose  through  the 
skies  • 

To  blast  with  splendour  dire  the  Titans'  eyes: 
And  when  at  last  the  light  through  chaos  gleam 'd, 
Such  the  concussion,  such  the  uproar  seem'd, 
As  if  the  earth  and  Heavens  together  blending — 
The  one  torn  up,  the  other  down  descending- 
Had  met ;  whereat  upsprang  the  winds  of  air, 
And  whirl'd  the  dust-clouds  mid  the  lightning's 
glare : 


♦  A  similar  sentiment  may  be  found  amonpt  the 
maxima  of  the  Chinese.  44  The  highest  order  of  men  (say 
they)  are  virtuous  and  wise,  independently  of  Instruc- 
tion ;  the  middle  claas  are  to  after  instruction;  the  lowest 
order  are  vicious  In  spite  of  instruction."— Qptxtftrti 
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Winds,  thunder,  lightnings,  from  the  hand  of  Jove 
Their  track  of  ruin  through  mid  battle  drove. 
Loud  and  stupendous  thus  the  raging  fight, 
Whilst  warr'd  the  Titans  with  an  equal  might: 
At  length  the  battle  turns; — Cottus  the  fierce, 
Gyges,  and  Br  in  reus,  through  mid  ranks  pierce; 
From  their  strong  arms  three  hundred  rocks  they 
throw, 

And  with  these  monstrous  darts  o'ercloud  the  foe ; 
Then  fore'd  the  Titans  deep  beneath  the  ground, 
And  with  afflictive  chains  the  rebels  bound  j 
Despite  their  pride,  beneath  the  earth  they  lie, 
Far  as  that  earth  is  distant  from  the  sky. 


THl  CONFLICT  OF  JUPITER  WITH  TTPHffiUS. 

But  when  from  Heaven  Jove  had  his  foes  cxil'd, 
Great  Earth  Typhceus  bore,  her  latest  child, 
In  HeHr8  embrace;  strong  were  the  hands  for 
fight, 

And  feet  unwearied,  of  this  fiend  of  night 
An  hundred  serpent  heads  his  shoulders  crown'd, 
A  hundred  swarthy  tongues  lick'd  all  around; 
Fire  from  his  eyes  a  light  terrific  shed, 
And  sounds  unnumbered  issued  from  each  head ; 
Sometimes  of  Gods  the  articulate  language  full, 
Sometimes  the  bellowing  of  an  untamed  bull, 
Sometimes  a  ruthless  lion's  roar  it  seem'd, 
Sometimes  as  though  a  lion's  whelps  had 
scream 'd ; 

Sometimes  a  dragon's  hissing  rose  around, 
Till  the  high  hills  re-echoed  to  the  sound. — 
And  now  an  awful  deed  had  marked  that  day, 
Whilst  he  o'er  men  and  Gods  had  won  the 
sway, 

Had  not  the  Almighty  Father  seen  the  birth, 
And  forthwith  thundered  terribly ;  the  Earth 
Roared  widi  the  shock — the  wide  Heaven  roared 
as  well — 

Roared  Sea  and  Ocean,  and  the  abysmal  Hell. 
Olympus  shook  around  the  rising  God, 
And  the  Earth  groan'd  beneath  him,  as  he  trod. 
Blazed  Earth,  and  Heaven,  and  Sea  with  dread- 
ful roar, 

And  burning  billows  raged  along  the  shore. 
Such  conflagration,  such  dire  tumult,  rose 
Around  the  struggle  of  the  immortal  foes — 
Grim  Pluto  trembled,*  monarch  of  the  dead, 
The  Titans,  chained  around  their  vanquished 
head, 

In  nether  Hades  trembled  with  •Aright, 
Under  the  din  of  their  tremendous  fight. — 
Then  Jove,  at  length,  up-towering  in  his  ire, 
Grasped  all  his  thunder-bolts  and  lightning- 
fire— 

And,  from  Olympus  plunging  on  his  foe, 
Blasted  the  monster's  heads  with  one  consuming 
blow. 


♦  Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead, 
The  infernal  monarch  reax*d  his  horrid  head, 
Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day, 
And  poor  in  light  upon  his  drear  abodes, 
Abhorx'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  e'en  to  gods. 

Howur't  BttiU  «/  th$  G#*>,  II.  xx. 


FROM  THE  SHIELD  OF  HERCULES. 

But  next  arose 

A  well-tower'd  city,  by  seven  golden  gates 
Enclos'd,  that  fitted  to  their  lintels  hung. 
There,  men  in  dances  and  in  festive  joys 
Held  revelry.    Some  on  the  smooth-wheel'd  car 
A  virgin  bride  conducted :  then  burst  forth 
Aloud  the  marriage-song ;  and  fax  and  wide 
{<ong  splendours  flashd  from  many  a  quivering 
torch 

Borne  in  the  hands  of  slaves.  Gay-blooming 

girls 

Preceded,  and  the  dancers  followed  blithe: 
These,  with  shrill  pipe  indenting  the  soft  lip, 
Breath'd  melody,  while  broken  echoes  thrill'd 
Around  them ;  to  the  lyre  with  flying  touch 
Those  led  the  love-enkindling  dance. 

A  group 

Of  youths  was  elsewhere  imag'd,  to  the  flute 
Disporting ;  some  in  dances  and  in  song, 
In  laughter  others.    To  the  minstrel's  flute 
So  pass'd  they  on :  and  the  whole  city  seem'd 
As  fill'd  with  pomps,  with  dances,  and  with 
feasts. 

Others  again,  without  the  city  walls, 
Vaulted  on  steeds,  and  madden'd  for  the  goal 
Others  as  husbandmen  appeard,  and  broke 
With  coulter  the  rich  glebe,  and  gathered  up 
Their  tunics  neatly  girded. 

Next  arose 

A  field  thick  set  with  depth  of  corn ;  where  some 
With  sickle  reap'd  the  stalks,  their  spiry  heads 
Bent,  as  with  pods  weigh'd  down  of  swelling 

grain, 
The  fruits  of  Ceres. 

Others  into  bands 
Gather'd,  and  threw  upon  the  thrashing  floor 
The  sheaves. 

And  some  again  hard-by  were  seen 
Holding  the  vine-sickle,  who  clusters  cut 
From  the  ripe  vines,  which  from  the  vintagers 
Others  in  pails  receiv'd,  or  bore  away 
In  baskets  thus  up-piled  the  clusterd  grapes, 
Or  black,  or  pearly  white,  cut  from  deep  ranks 
Of  spreading  vines,  whose  tendrils  curling  twin'd 
In  silver,  heavy-foliag'd :  near  them  rose 
The  ranks  of  vines,  by  Vulcan's  curious  craft 
Figur'd  in  gold.    The  vines  leaf-shaking  curl'd 
Round  silver  props.  They  therefore  on  their  way 
Pass'd  jocund,  to  one  minstrel's  flageolet, 
Burthcn'd  with  grapes  that  blacken'd  in  the  sun. 
Some  also  trod  the  wine-press,  and  some  quaiTd 
The  foaming  must 

But  in  another  part 
Were  men  who  wrestled,  or  in  gymnic  fight 
Wielded  the  cirstus. 

Elsewhere  men  of  chase 
Were  taking  the  fleet  hares;  two  keen-tooth'd 
-  dogs 

Bounded  beside :  these  ardent  in  pursuit, 
Those  with  like  ardour  doubling  on  their  flight 
Next  them  were  knights,  who  painful  effort 
made 

To  win  the  prize  of  contest  and  hard  toil. 
High  o'er  the  well-compacted  chariots  hung 
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harioteers ;  the  rapid  horses  loos'd 
?ir  tall  stretch,  and  shook  the  floating  reins, 
inding  from  the  ground,  with  many  a  shock, 
clattering  the  firm  cars,  and  creak'd  aloud 
oaves  of  the  round  wheels.    They,  there- 
fore, toiled 
•95 ;  nor  conquest  yet  at  any  time 
v'd  they ;  but  a  doubtful  strife  maintain'd. 
>  mid  course  the  prize,  a  tripod  huge, 
plac'd  in  open  sight,  insculpt  with  gold : — 
i  glorious  works  had  Vulcan  artful  wrought 

ciBBiaus. 

A  grisly  dog 
icable,  holds  watch  before  the  gates ; 
Lie  malicious.    Them  who  enter  there, 
tail  and  bended  ears  he  fawning  soothes: 
mers  not  that  they  with  backward  step 
ss :  whoe'er  would  issue  from  the  gates 
no  strong,  and  stern  Persiphone, 
rem,  with  marking  eye,  he  lurks ;  on  them 
;s  from  his  couch,  and  pitiless  devours. 

▲  BATTUE-HBCI. 

Warrior  men 
d  battle,  grasping  weapons  in  their  hands, 
from  their  city  and  their  sires  repelled 
iction— others  hastened  to  destroy ; 
nany  press'd  the  plain ;  but  more  still  held 
ombaL    On  the  strong-constructed  towers 
women  shrieking  shrill,  and  tore  their 
cheeks 


In  very  life,  by  Vulcan's  glorious  craft. 
The  old  men,  hoar  with  age,  assembled  stood 
Without  the  gates,  and  to  the  blessed  gods 
Their  hands  uplifted,  for  their  fighting  sons 
Fear-stricken. 

Behind  them  stood  the  Fates,  of  aspect  black, 
Grim,  slaughter-breathing,  stern,  insatiable, 
Their  white  fangs  gnashing,  and  strange  conflict 
held 

For  those  who  fell ;— each  fiercely  thirsting  sought 
To  drink  the  sable  blood.    Whom  first  they 
snatched, 

Prostrate,  or  staggering  with  the  fresh-made 

wound, 

On  him  their  talons  huge  they  stuck — the  soul 
Went  down  the  cold  abyss. — To  th'  heart  they 
glutted 

With  dead  men's  gore ;  behind  them  cast  the  corse, 
And  back,  with  hurrying  rage,  they  turned  to  seek 
The  throng  of  battle.    And  hard  by  there  stood 
Clotho,  and  Lachesis,  and  Atropos. — 
They  all  around  one  man  in  savage  fight 
Were  mixed,  and  on  each  other  turned  in  wrath 
Their  glaring  eyes  and  homicidal  hands. 
Unspeakable  that  strife  1  And  close  beside 
Stood  the  War-Misery,  wan  and  worn  with 
woe, 

Ghastly  and  withered,  and  with  hunger-pains 
Convulsed ; — her  cheeks  dropped  blood  to  earth  j 

— with  teeth 
All  wide  disclosed,  in  grinning  agony 
She  stood ; — a  cloud  of  dust  her  shoulders  spread, 
And  her  eyes  ran  with  tears ! 


CALLINUS. 

[About  TO  B.  C] 

it  poet  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  was  the  supposed  inventor  of  the  Elegiac  Couplet 


A  FRAGMENT. 

long  will  ye  slumber  ?  when  will  ye  take 
heart, 

d  fear  the  reproach  of  your  neighbours  at 
hand* 

nnrades,  to  think  ye  have  peace  for  your  part, 
rilst  the  sword  and  the  arrow  are  wasting 
our  land  1 

e!  grasp  the  shield  close!  cover  well  the 

bold  breast  1 
>ft  raise  the  spear  as  ye  march  on  the  foe ! 
no  thought  of  retreat — with  no  terror  con- 

feas'd, 

rl  your  last  dart  in  dying,  or  strike  your  last 
blow! 

tu  noble  and  glorious  to  fight  for  our  all — 
r  our  country— our  children— the  wife  of 
our  love! 


Death  comes  not  the  sooner!— -no  soldier  shall  fall 
Ere  his  thread  is  spun  out  by  the  sisters 
above! 

Once  to  die  is  man's  doom !  rush,  rush  to  the 
fight!— 

He  cannot  escape  though  his  blood  were  Jove's 
own; — 

For  awhile  let  him  cheat  the  shrill  arrow  by 
flight : 

Fate  will  catch  him  at  last  in  his  chamber 
alone ! 

Unlamented  he  dies— unregretted  ?— not  so, 
When,  the  tower  of  his  country,  in  death  fells 
the  brave ; 

Thrice  hallowed  his  name  amongst  all,  high  or 
low, 

As  with  blessings  alive,  so  with  tears  in  the 
grave. 


ARCHILOCHUS. 


[About  088  B.  C] 


Of  a  noble  family  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and 
equally  famed  for  his  genius  and  his  malignity. 
Touch  me'  who  dare — ApgtXogot'  rtatiis — was  his 
motto,  and  various  stories  are  told  concerning 
his  obscenities  and  defamations,  by  the  infliction 
of  which,  on  one  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  Lycambes  and  his  daughter  to  self-de- 


struction. His  lampoons  are  lost,  and  n 
remains  of  him  but  some  few  fragment 
grave  and  philosophic  cast  He  is  cele 
by  Horace,  as  the  inventor  of  the  Iambi 
and  by  Cicero,  as  being  one  of  the  greates 
that  ever  lived,  and  only  equalled  by  I 
Pindar,  and  Sophocles. 


EQUANIMITY. 
Mt  soul,  my  soul,  though  cureless  seem 

the  ills  that  vex  thy  rest; 
Bear  up ;  subdue  the  hostile  crew, 

with  right  opposing  breast. 
Take  thou  thy  stand  within  spear-reach, 

and  if  thou  win  the  day, 
Boast  not;  nor,  beaten  once,  at  home 

with  vain  repining,  stay; 
But,  in  misfortune  wisely  mourn ; 

in  joy  rejoice  with  heed, 
And  bear  in  mind,  to  all  mankind, 

the  measure  that's  decreed. 

ON  AN  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN. 
Nought  now  can  pass  belief;  in  nature's  ways 
No  strange  anomaly  our  wonder  raise. 
The  Olympic  father  hangs  a  noon-day  night 
O'er  the  sun's  disk,  and  veils  its  glittering  light 
Fear  falls  on  man.    Hence  miracles,  before 
Incredible,  are  counted  strange  no  more. 
Stand  not  amazed,  if  beasts  exchange  the  wood 
With  dolphins,  and  exist  amidst  the  flood ; 
These  the  firm  land  forsake  for  sounding  waves, 
And  those  find  pleasure  in  the  mountain  caves. 

PATIENCE  UNDER  SUFFERING. 
Ob,  Pericles  1  in  vain  the  feast  is  spread : 
To  mirth  and  joy  the  afflicted  soul  is  dead. 
The  billows  of  the  deep-resounding  sea 
Burst  o'er  our  heads,  and  drown  our  revelry ; 
Grief  swells  our  veins  with  pangs  unfelt  before ; 
But  Jove's  high  clemency  reserves  in  store 
All-suffering  patience  for  his  people's  cure  : 
The  best  of  healing  balms  is — to  ixdubi. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  HIS  SHIELD  IN  A 
BATTLE  WITH  THE  SAIANS. 
Relieta  non  bene  parmula. 
That  shield  some  Saian  decks,  which  'gainst 
my  grain 

I  left — fair,  flawless  shield  1 — beside  the  wood. 
Well,  let  it  go !  I  and  my  purse  remain : 
To-morrow's  bull-skin  may  be  just  as  good. 
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A  PAIR  OF  MILITARY  PORTRAr 
Boast  me  not  your  valiant  captain, 

strutting  fierce  with  measur'd  stride 
Glorying  in  his  well-trim m.'d  beard,  an 

wavy  ringlets'  clustered  pride. 
Mine  be  he  that's  short  of  stature, 

firm  of  foot,  with  curved  knee ; 
Heart  of  oak  in  limb  and  feature, 

and  of  courage  bold  and  free. 

THE  MIND  OF  MAN. 
Thb  mind  of  man  is  such  as  Jove 

Ordains  by  his  immortal  will ; 
Who  moulds  it,  in  the  courts  above, 

His  heavenly  purpose  to  fulfil. 


THE  STORM. 
Bihold,  my  Glaucus,  how  the  deep 
*    Heaves,  while  the  sweeping  billows  1 
And  round  the  promontory-steep 

The  big  black  clouds  portentous  scow 
With  thunder  fraught,  and  lightning's  gl 
While  Terror  rules,  and  wild  Despair. 

FRAGMENT. 
Liavx  the  gods  to  order  all  things : 

Often  from  the  gulf  of  woe 
They  exalt  the  poor  man  grov'ling 

In  the  gloomy  shades  below. 
Often  turn  again,  and  prostrate 

Lay  in  dust  the  loftiest  head, 
Dooming  him  through  life  to  wander, 

Reft  of  sense,  and  wanting  bread. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Jo vi  sits  in  highest  heaven,  and  opes  the  s] 
To  man,  of  monstrous  and  forbidden  thinf 
Death  seals  the  fountains  of  reward  and  fl 
Man  dies,  and  leaves  no  guardian  of  his  n 
Applause  awaits  us  only  while  we  live, 
While  we  can  honour  >ake,  and  honour  gb 
Yet,  were  it  base  for  'man  of  woman  bom, 
To  mock  the  nake*'  ghost  with  jests  or  socx 


TYRT^US 


[About  684  B.  C] 


;r»  was  the  son  of  Archimbrotus,  and  |  Pausanias,  however,  does  not  call  him  Ottural, 


over  a  school  of  some  kind — probably  of 
1  poetry — at  Athens.  The  further  tra- 
tcerning  him  is  (as  all  know,)  that  the 
being  worsted  in  their  war  with  the 
ns,  were  directed  by  the  oracle  to  apply 
lenians  for-  a  general,  who,  in  ridicule, 
L  them  with  their  lame  poet,  Tyrtfflus. 


but  CowueUor,  (2vp/3oiAo$,)  adding,  that  his  exer- 
tions were  confined  to  composing  the  dissension! 
and  rousing  the  fallen  spirits  of  his  new  allies. 
He  left  three  kinds  of  poems,' — first,  his  Military 
Elegies; — second,  his  Eunomia,  or  political  ones; 
and  third,  his  Embateria  or  marching  songs.  Only 
a  few  of  the  first  have  descended  to  our  times. 


H7RAGE  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

>uld  I  praise  that  man,  nor  deign  to  sing, 
he  race,  or  strongest  at  the  ring, 
;h  he  boast  a  ponderous  Cyclop's  force, 
Boreas  in  his  rapid  course; 
Aurora  might  his  name  adore, 
era  riches  swell  his  countless  store, 
rer  and  splendour  to  his  name  belong, 
persuasion  dwell  upon  his  tongue, 
mt  god-like  valour,  were  his  own : 
lse  is  sacred  to  the  brave  alone; 
look  carnage  in  the  face,  and  go 
he  foremost  warriors  of  the  foe. 
ven  high  courage  to  mankind  was  lent, 
bute  of  youth,  best  ornament, 
whom  blood  and  danger  fail  to  daunt, 
who  fights,  and  ever  in  the  front, 
i  his  comrades  barter  useless  breath 
»ud  triumph,  or  a  prouder  death,  4 
theme — He  only,  wjio  can  brave 
;le  force  the  battle's  rolling  wave, 
his  enemies  to  flight,  and  fall 
lamented,  deified  by  all. 
ehold  gods,  his  own  parental  land 
cnown,  by  him  exalted  stand ; 
»  heirs  and  founders  of  his  name 
i  deserts  and  borrow  from  his  fame 
ed  in  front  with  many  a  gaping  wound, 
it  and  glorious,  on  the  bloody  ground, 
dry  eye  he  draws  one  general  tear, 
hole  nation  follows  to  his  bier ; 
s  youths  sigh  o'er  his  early  doom, 
posterity  reveres  his  tomb, 
ill  his  memorable  virtue  die, 
I  in  earth,  immortal  as  the  sky; 
s  country  fought,  for  her  expired : 
i  all  imitate  whom  all  admired ! 
sleep  not  with  the  mighty  dead, 
ig  laurels  wreathe  his  honour'd  head, 
y  young,  adored,  he  gently  goes 
smooth  pathway  to  his  long  repose, 


Unaltering  friends  still  love  his  hairs  of  snow, 
And  rising  elders  in  his  presence  bow. 
Would  ye,  like  him,  the  woud'ring  world  engage, 
Draw  the  keen  blade,  and  let  the  battle  rage! 
•  •••••• 

Yes,  it  is  sweet  in  death's  first  ranks  to  fall 
Where  our  loved  country's  threatening  dangers 
call! 

But  he  who  flies  dishonour'd  from  his  home, 
And  foully  driven  in  beggary  to  roam, 
His  wife  and  children  shrieking  in  his  ears, 
His  sire  with  shame  abash'd,  his  mother  drown'd 
in  tears, 

— What  indignation  at  his  cowardice 
Shall  flash  upon  him  from  all  honest  eyes! 
How  shall  he  stain,  for  ever  stain  his  blood, 
Rich  tho'  it  flow,  descended  from  the  good  1 
How  shall  he  brand  with  infamy  his  brow ! 
(Fair  tho'  it  was,  !ts  fair  no  longer  now :) 
— An  outcast  wanderer  through  a  scoffing  world 
Till  to  an  ignominous  grave  he's  hurl'd; 
Known  to  all  future  ages  by  his  shame, 
A  blot  eternal  on  the  rolls  of  fame ! 

But  let  us  firmly  stand,  and  scorn  to  fly, 
Save  all  we  love,  or  with  our  country  die, 
Knit  in  indissoluble  files,  a  band 
Of  brothers  fighting  for  our  native  land; 
Ne'er  let  us  see  tho  veteran  soldier's  arm 
Than  ours  more  forward,  or  his  heart  more 
warm; 

Let  us  not  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  foes, 
Feeble  with  age,  to  deal  unequal  blows; 
Or  in  the  van  lie  slain,  with  blood  besmear'd 
His  wrinkled  forehead  and  his  snowy  beard, 
Stript  of  his  spoils  through  many  a  battle  worn. 
And  gay  assumed,  that  inauspicious  morn, 
Breathing  his  soul  out  bravely  at  our  feet- 
Ne'er  may  our  eyes  a  sight  so  shameful  meet! 
But,  oh,  be  ours,  while  yet  our  pulse  beats  high 
For  gory  death,  or  glorious  victory, 
Be  ours,  if  not  an  honourable  grave, 
Smiles  of  the  fair,  and  friendships  of  the  brave. 
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ALCMAN  OR  ALCM^ON. 


[About  em  B.  C] 


Alckait  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Sardis, 
and  numbered  amongst  the  fathers  of  lyric  poetry. 
His  Parthenia,  composed  in  praise  of  women, 
and  sung  by  chorusses  of  virgins,  were  very 
popular  amongst  the  Spartans,  and  procured  for 


him  the  title  of  TXvxvf — the  sweet  Nothing 
but  a  few  scattered  sentences,  and  disjointed 
lines — affording  the  most  inadequate  materials 
for  any  judgment  of  his  merits  have  corns 
down  to  us. 


MEGALOSTRATA. 

AeAiir  sweet  Love,  by  Venus  led, 
Hath  all  my  soul  possess'd ; 

Again  delicious  rapture  shed 
In  torrents  o'er  my  breast 

Now  Megalostrata,  the  fair, — 
Of  all  the  virgin  train 

Most  blessed — with  her  yellow  hair- 
Hath  brought  me  to  the  Muse's  fane. 


FRAGMENT. 

Thi  mountain  summits  sleep,  glens,  cliffs,  and 
caves, 

Are  silent ; — all  the  black  earth's  reptile  brood, 
The  bees,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  mountain  wood; 
In  depths  beneath  the  dark  red  ocean's  waves 
Its  monsters  rest;  whilst,  wrapt  in  bower  and 
spray, 

Each  bird  is  hush'd,  that  stretch'd  its  pinions 
to  the  day. 


STESICHORUS. 


[Bora  6»-Dted  666,  B.  C] 


A  fativi  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  contem- 
porary with  Sappho  and  Alcoeus.  It  is  said  that 
his  original  name  was  Tisias,  and  that  he  ac- 
quired the  more  expressive  one  by  which  he  is 
known,  from  having  first  established,  and  gene- 
rally arranged  the  movements  of  the  Chorus,  or 
from  having  first  introduced  the  episode  or  sta- 
tionary union  of  the  two  parts  or  divisions. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  (says  Mr. 
Coleridge,)  certain  it  is,  that  the  Strophe,  Anti- 
strophe,  and  Epode  of  the  Chorus,  became 
associated  throughout  Greece,  with  the  name  of 
Stesichorus.  His  principal  poems  were  the  "  De- 
struction of  Troy," — the  "Orestea," — the  "Rha- 
dine,"— the  "Scylla,"— and  the  «  Goryoneis,"*— 
of  which  the  titles,  with  a  few  scattered  frag- 


ments, are  all  that  have  descended  to  us.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  fable  of  "  the  Horse  and 
the  Stag,"  which  has  been  imitated  by  Horace 
and  other  poets,  and  which  he  wrote  in  order  to 
prevent  his  countrymen  from  making  an  alliance 
with  the  tyrant,  Phalaris.  His  poems  have  been 
highly  extolled  by  ancient  writers,  and  mere  are 
few  who  will  not  join  in  the  regret  expressed  by  j 
a  modern  one  for  the  loss  of  them.  "  Utinam 
profecto  (says  Lowth,)  Stesichorum  non  invidif* 
set  nobis  vetustas,  cujus  gravitatem  et  magnhl- 
centiam  omnes  pradicant;  quern  pros  ceeterii 
laudat  Dionysius  quod  et  arguments  snmeret 
grandia  imprimis  et  splendid  e,  et  in  iis  tractas- 
dis  mores  et  personarum  dignitatem  egregis 
servaret" 


FROM  "THE  GERYONEIS." 

VOTAOX  OF  THI  8U3T. 

But  now  the  sun,  great  Hyperion's  child, 
Embarked  again  upon  bis  golden  chalice, 

♦The  Geryontis  was  a  poem  on  the  story  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Hercules  against  the  Spanish  monster  Geryon, 
who  lived  in  Cadis ;  in  the  fragment  which  remains  of  it. 
Is  the  earlist  mention  of  that  ancient  mystic  legend  of  the 
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And  westward  steered  where,  far  o'er  ocean  wild, 
Sleeps  the  dim  Night  in  solitary  valleys, 

Where  dwell  his  mother  and  his  consort  mild, 
And  infant  sons,  in  his  sequestered  palace ; 

son's  passing  over  the  sea  in  a  golden  cup,  which  WSS 
lent  to  Hercules  for  his  voyage  through,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  has  given  occasion  to  more  learned 
criticism,  than  any  other  cup,  heathen  or  Christian,  glass, 
metal,  or  wood,  ever  fabricated  or  dreamed  of. 


iESOP.— SOLON. 
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st  onward  through  the  laurel-shaded  grove, 
jd,  with  firm  step,  the  hero  son  of  Jove. 


)M  "THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  TROY." 

THB  liCiniCS  OF  TT2TDAHUS. 

.  .  For  whereas  Tyndarus, 
t  all  his  rites  to  all  the  gods  above, 
Alone  forgot 

giver  of  sweet  gifts,  the  Queen  of  Love, — 
h  with  the  daughters  for  the  father') 
The  goddess  caused  them  straight, 
»,  thrice,  their  nuptial  bonds  to  bres 
And  each  desert  her  mate. 


tbb  paocissioir. 

Bitobi  the  regal  chariot,  as  it  pasty 

Were  bright  Cydonian  apples  scattered  round, 
And  myrtle  leaves,  in  showers  of  fragrance  cast, 

And  many  a  wreath  was  there,  with  roses 
bound, 

And  many  a  coronal,  wherein  were  set, 
Like  gems,  rich  rows  of  purple  violet. 


FRAGMENT. 


i  sake, 


Vaiit  it  is  for  those  to  weep 
Who  repose  in  death's  last  sleep. 
With  Man's  life  ends  all  the  story 
Of  his  wisdom,  wit,  and  glory. 


.ESOP. 


[About  eao  b.  c.] 


Phbtoiajt  and  of  servile  origin. — After 
tg  passed  by  sale  from  master  to  master,  he 
igth  fell  into  the  hands  of  Iadraon  of  Samos, 
in  admiration  of  his  genius  and  acquire- 
§,  gave  him  his  freedom.  JEaop  now  turned 
ttention  to  foreign  travel,  partly  to  extend 
phere  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  partly  to 


communicate  that  knowledge  to  others.  The 
latter  he  did  by  means  of  those  Fables  for  which 
he  is  so  celebrated,  and  which  have  associated  his 
name  with  that  pleasing  branch  of  composition 
through  all  succeeding  ages.  The  following  is 
the  only  elegiac  strain  of  his  that  has  come 
down  to  us. 


EATH  THE  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY. 

Who,  but  for  death,  could  find  repose 
om  life,  and  life's  unnumbered  woes  ? 
om  ills  that  mock  our  art  to  cure, 
;  hard  to  fly  as  to  endure  ? 
hate'er  is  sweet  without  alloy, 
id  sheds  a  more  exalted  joy, 


Yon  glorious  orb  that  gilds  the  day, 
Or,  placid  moon,  thy  silver  ray, 
Earth,  sea,  whate'er  we  gaze  upon, 
Is  thine,  O  Nature,  thine  alone ; 
But  gifts,  which  to  ourselves  we  owe, 
What  are  they  all,  but  fear  and  woe? 
Chance-pleasure,  hardly  worth  possessing, 
Ten  curses  for  a  single  blessing ! 


SOLON. 


[Born  638,  Diad  600,  B.  C] 


was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  that  if  Solon  had 
asly  applied  himself  to  poetry,  neither  Ho- 
nor Homer,  nor  any  other,  would  have  been 
celebrated.  His  verses,  for  the  most  part, 
to  have  been  of  the  gnomic  or  sententious 
and  illustrative  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
3d  by  himself  for  the  Athenians.   They  are 


distinguished  (says  an  eminent  scholar,)  by  a 
predominant  political  direction,  and  by  a  regard- 
ing of  men  rather  as  citizens  and  members  of  a 
municipality,  than  as  individual  agents  in  simply 
social  life.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  dignity  of 
manner — a  plain  grandeur  in  his  sentiment— that 
seems  to  flow  from  &  mm&  t^oiva%  Vdl  cowastfroa 
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ALCJSU8. 


satisfaction  after  an  honest  performance  of  the 
most  difficult  and  solemn  duty,  which  can  fall  to 
the  lot  of  man — the  new-modelling  of  a  political 
constitution  for  his  country;  in  doing  which  he 
had  not  been  unmindful  of  the  genius  and  utility 
of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  state,  nor  played 
any  base  game  for  personal  power;  but,  alike 
unseduced  by  aristocratic  influence  or  mob  adu- 
lation, had  impartially  assigned  to  all  orders  such 
measures  of  power  as  reason  and  experience 


taught  him  to  believe  most  conducive  to  a  ' 
result  of  good : — "  I  gave,"  (says  he,) 

"  I  gave  the  people  freedom  clear 
But  neither  flattery  nor  fear  j 
I  told  the  rich  and  noble  race 
To  crown  their  state  with  modest  grace, 
And  placed  a  shield  in  either's  hand, 
Wherewith  in  safety  both  might  stand."— 
«♦♦**••• 

"  The  people  love  their  rulers  best,  \ 
When  neither  cringed  to  nor  oppreat.'t 


JUSTICE. 

Shobt  are  the  triumphs  to  injustice  given, — 
Jove  sees  the  end  of  all;  like  vapours  driven 
By  early  Spring's  impetuous  blast,  that  sweeps 
Along  the  billowy  surface  of  the  deeps, 
Or  passing  o'er  the  fields  of  tender  green, 
Lays  in  sad  ruin  all  the  lovely  scene, 
Till  it  reveals  the  clear  celestial  blue 
And  gives  the  palace  of  the  gods  to  view ; 
Then  bursts  the  sun's  full  radiance  from  the  skies, 
Where  not  a  cloud  can  form  or  vapour  rise.* 
—Such  is  Jove's  vengeance :  not  like  human  ire, 
Blown  in  an  instant  to  a  scorching  fire, 
But  slow  and  certain ;  though  it  long  may  lie, 
Wrapt  in  the  vast  concealment  of  the  sky; 
Yet  never  does  the  dread  Avenger  sleep, 
And  though  the  sire  escape,  the  son  shall  weep. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS. 
Tri  force  of  snow  and  furious  hail  is  sent 
From  swelling  clouds  that  load  the  firmament 

*  Sudden,  as  when  the  wings  of  Spring 
Rush  forth  at  once  with  hurrying  wing; 
Scatter  the  stagnant  fogs,  and  urge 
To  foam  and  storm  the  ocean  surge ; 
Lay  waste  the  farmer's  toil  and  rise 
Through  the  dense  cloudage  to  the  skies ; 
Lit  by  the  sun  outshine  again 
The  sinking  billows  of  the  main, 
And  the  blue  ether  fair  to  see, 
Bleepeth  in  deep  tranquillity. 

H.  A*.  CoUrUge. 


Thence  the  loud  thunders  roar,  and  lightnings  f 
Along  the  darkness  of  the  troubled  air. 
Unmoved  by  storms,  old  ocean  peaceful  sle< 
Till  the  loud  tempest  swells  the  angry  deep 
And  thus  the  state,  in  fell  distraction  tost, 
Oft  by  its  noblest  citizens  is  lost; 
And  oil  a  people,  once  secure  and  free, 
Their  own  imprudence  dooms  to  tyranny. 
My  laws  have  arm'd  the  crowd  with  useful  m 
Have  banish'd  honours  and  unequal  right, 
Have  taught  the  proud  in  wealth,  and  big 
place, 

To  reverence  justice,  and  abhor  disgrace ; 
And  given  to  both  a  shield,  their  guardian  to 
Against  ambitious  aims  and  lawless  power. 


REMEMBRANCE  AFTER  DEATH. 
Lit  not  a  death,  unwept,  unhonour'd,  be 
The  melancholy  fate  allotted  me  1 
But  those  who  loved  me  living,  when  I  d 
Still  fondly  keep  some  cherish'd  memory. 


A  FRAGMENT. 
Thb  man  that  boasts  of  golden  stores, 
Of  grain,  that  loads  bis  groaning  floors, 
Of  fields  with  freshening  herbage  green, 
Where  bounding  steeds  and  herds  are  sec 
I  call  not  happier  than  the  swain, 
Whose  limbs  are  sound,  whose  food  is  pi 
Whose  joys  a  blooming  wife  endears, 
Whose  hours  a  smiling  offspring  cheers. 


ALC^EUS. 

[About  090  B.  C] 


Alcjbus  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and  a  con- 
temporary and  lover  of  Sappho.  Having  bitterly 
satirized  Pittacus  for  his  apostasy  in  usurping 
the  very  powers,  from  which,  in  conjunction  with 
himself,  he  had  deposed  a  former  tyrant,  Alcceus 
was  driven  into  exile.  He  endeavoured  to  return 
by  force  of  arms,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  former  friend,  but  now  ex- 
asperated  conqueror,  who,  however,  granted  him 
his  liberty,  observing  that  forgiveness  was  better 
than  revenge.   Alcceus  was  the  inventor  of  the 


metre  which  bears  his  name,  and  sung  of  va: 
subjects, — now  celebrating  the  praises  of  Bac 
and  Venus ;  now  inveighing  against  tyrants; 
deploring  the  evils  of  exile  and  war, 

"  Dura  navis, 
Dura  luge  mala,  dura  belli." 

Antiquity  is  full  of  his  praises ;  but  a  few : 
ments  only  of  his  poetry  remain,  though  its  < 
may  be  sometimes  heard  in  the  strains  oi 
successful  imitator  and  admirer,  Horace. 


ALCiEUS. 
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THE  SPOILS  OF  WAR. 
Glittnli  with  brass  my  mansion  wide ; 
The  roof  is  deek'd,  on  every  side, 

In  martial  pride, 
With  helmets  rang'd  in  order  bright, 
And  plumes  of  horse-hair  nodding  white, 

A  gallant  sight- 
Fit  ornament  for  warrior's  brow — 
And  round  the  walls,  in  goodly  row, 

Refulgent  glow  , 
Stout  greaves  of  brass,  like  burnish'd  gold, 
And  corselets  there  in  many  a  fold 

Of  linen  roll'd; 
And  shields  that  in  the  battle  fray, 
The  routed  losers  of  the  day 

Have  cast  away. 
Euboean  falchions  too  are  seen, 
With  rich-embroidered  belts  between 

Of  dazzling  sheen : 
And  gaudy  surcoats  piled  around, 
The  spoils  of  chiefs  in  war  renown'd, 

May  there  be  found — 
These,  and  all  else  that  here  you  see, 
Axe  fruits  of  glorious  victory, 

Achieved  by  me. 


CONVIVIAL. 
Guld  your  hearts  with  rosy  wine, 

Now  the  dog-star  takes  his  round ; 
Sultry  hours  to  sleep  incline ; 

Gapes  with  heat  the  sultry  ground. 

Crickets  sing  on  leafy  boughs, 
And  the  thistle  is  in  flower ; 

Melting  minds  forget  their  vows 
To  the  moon  in  colder  hours. 


THE  POOR  FISHERMAN. 
Tn  fisher  Diotimus  had,  at  sea 
knd  shore,  the  same  abode  of  poverty — 
Sis  trusty  boat; — and  when  his  days  were  spent, 
rherein  self-rowed,  to  ruthless  Dis  he  went ; 
For  that,  which  did  through  life  his  woes  beguile, 
Supplied  the  old  man  with  a  funeral  pile. 


CONVIVIAL. 
To  be  bowed  by  grief  is  folly ; 
Nought  is  gained  by  melancholy ; 
Better  than  the  pain  of  thinking, 
Is  to  steep  the  sense  in  drinking. 


POVERTY. 
Tn  worst  of  ills,  and  hardest  to  endure, 

Past  hope,  past  cure, 
Is  Penury,  who,  with  her  sister  mate 
Disorder,  soon  brings  down  the  loftiest  state, 

And  makes  it  desolate. 
This  truth  the  sage  of  Sparta  told, 

Aristodemus  old, — 
"Wealth  makes  the  man." — On  him  that's  poor, 
Frond  worth  looks  down,  and  honour  shuts  the 

door. 
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CONVIVIAL. 

Wbt  wait  we  for  the  torches1  lights  ? 
Now  let  us  drink,  while  day  invites. 
In  mighty  flagons  hither  bring 

The  deep-red  blood  of  many  a  vine, 
That  we  may  largely  quaff  and  sing 

The  praises  of  the  God  of  wine — 

The  son  of  Jove,  and  Semele, 
Who  gave  the  jocund  grape  to  be 
A  sweet  oblivion  to  our  woes. 

Fill,  fill  the  goblet— one  and  two: 
Let  every  brimmer,  as  it  flows, 

In  sportive  chase,  the  last  pursue. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  A  STATE. 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate : 

Not  cities  fair,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd : 
No : — Men,  high-minded  men — t 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude- 
Men,  who  their  duties  know, 

Know  too  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  main- 
tain; 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain. 

CONVIVIAL. 

Jovi  descends  in  sleet  and  snow, 
Howls  the  vexed  and  angry  deep  j 

Every  stream  forgets  to  flow, 
Bound  in  winter's  icy  sleep. 

Ocean  wave  and  forest  hoar, 

To  the  blast  responsive  roar. 

Drive  the  tempest  from  your  door, 

Blaze  on  blaze  your  hearthstone  piling, 

And  unmeasured  goblets  pour, 
Brimful  high  with  nectar  smiling. 

Then  beneath  your  poet's  head 

Be  a  downy  pillow  spread. 


THE  STORM. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  wild  waves  sweep, 

Whilst  we,  betwixt  them,  o'er  the  deep, 

In  shatter'd  tempest-beaten  bark, 

With  labouring  ropes  are  onward  driven, 

The  billows  dashing  o'er  our  dark 

Upheaved  deck — in  tatters  riven 

Our  sails— whose  yawning  rents  between 

The  raging  sea  and  sky  are  seen. 

•  •••••• 

Loose  from  their  hold  our  anchors  burst, 
And  then  the  third,  the  fatal  wave 

Comes  rolling  onward  like  the  first, 
And  doubles  all  our  toil  to  save. 

D2 


SAPPHO. 


[About  630  B.  C] 


This  "tenth  Muse"  was  a  native  of  Mitylene 
in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The  name  of  her  father 
is  said  to  have  been  Scamandronomus,  and  that 
of  her  mother,  Cleis.  She  was  married  to  Cer- 
colas,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  isle  of  Andros, 
by  whom  she  was  left  early  a  widow,  with  an 
only  child  called  Cleis.*  Oat  of  nine  books  of 
lyric  verse,  besides  numerous  epigrams,  epitha- 
lamia,  and  other  kinds  of  poetry,  very  little  re- 
mains to  us  except  the  Hymn  to  Venus,  and  her 
Ode  to  the  Beloved ;  but  these  alone  suffice  to 
justify  the  high  praises  so  universally  awarded 
to  her  by  all  Greece,  and  to  place  her  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  lyric  poets.    Her  unaffected  grace 


and  sweetness,  her  concentrated  force,  pas 
and  beauty  of  expression,  are  unsurpassed  ij 
Greek  tongue,  and  can  be  transfused  into  no  c 
There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  te 
reverence  and  admiration  wherein  she  was 
by  the  poet  Alcseus,  who,  in  a  sweet,  thoug] 
connected  line,  (found  in  one  of  his  few  rer 
ing  fragments,)  addresses  her  as  his  *Io*X&x*, 
1ittXo%6p€(Za  Xcutyot — his  violet-wreathed, 
sweetly-smiling  Sappho. — As  to  the  tales  i 
her  loves  and  death, — about  Phaon  and  the 
cadian  rock, — they  seem  to  have  been  utterlj 
titute  of  all  foundation. — See  Welcker's  uSt 
von  cintm  hemchenden  Vorurthtil  bejreft." 


HYMN  TO  VENUS. 
0  Vxirus,  beauty  of  the  skies  I 
To  whom  a  thousand  altars  rise, 
Gaily  false  in  gentle  smiles, 
Full  of  love-perplexing  wiles, 
O  goddess,  from  my  heart  remove 
The  wasting  cares  and  pains  of  love. 

If  ever  thou  hast  kindly  heard 
A  song  in  soft  distress  preferr'd, 
Propitious  to  my  tuneful  vow, 

0  gentle  goddess,  hear  me  now. 
Descend,  thou  bright  immortal  guest, 
In  all  thy  radiant  charms  confest 
Thou  once  did  leave  almighty  Jove, 
And  all  the  golden  roofs  above : 
The  car  thy  wanton  sparrows  drew ; 
Hovering  in  air  they  lightly  flew  ; 

As  to  my  bower  they  winged  their  way, 

1  saw  their  quivering  pinions  play, 
The  birds  dismissed  (while  you  remain,) 
Bore  back  the  empty  car  again : 

Then  you,  with  looks  divinely  mild, 
In  every  heavenly  feature  smil'd, 
And  ask'd  what  new  complaints  I  made, 
And  why  I  call'd  you  to  my  aid  ? 

What  frenzy  in  my  bosom  raged, 
And  by  what  care  to  be  assuaged? 
What  gentle  youth  I  would  allure, 
Whom  in  my  artful  toils  secure  ? 
Who  does  thy  tender  heart  subdue  ? 
Tell  me,  my  Sappho,  tell  me  who  ? 
Though  now  he  shuns  thy  longing  arms, 
He  soon  shall  court  thy  slighted  charms ; 
Though  now  thy  offerings  he  despise, 
He  soon  to  thee  shall  sacrifice ; 
Though  now  he  freeze,  he  soon  shall  burn, 
And  be  thy  victim  in  his  turn. 
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Celestial  visitant,  once  more 
Thy  needful  presence  I  implore! 
In  pity  come  and  case  my  grief, 
Bring  my  distempered  soul  relief: 
Favour  thy  suppliant's  hidden  fires, 
And  give  me  all  my  heart  desires. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 
Immobtal  Venus,  throned  above, 
In  radiant  beauty!  Child  of  Jove! 
O  skilled  in  every  art  of  love 

And  playful  snare ; 
Dread  power,  to  whom  I  bend  the  knee, 
Release  my  soul,  and  set  it  free 
From  bonds  of  piercing  agony, 

And  gloomy  care. 

Yea,  come  thyself! — If  e'er,  benign, 
Thy  listening  ear  thou  didst  incline, 
To  my  rude  lay,  the  starry  shine 

Of  Jove's  court  leaving, 
In  chariot  yoked  with  coursers  fair, 
Thine  own  immortal  birds,  that  bear 
Thee  swift  to  earth,  the  middle  air 

With  bright  wings  cleaving. 

Soon  were  they  sped — and  thou,  most  bl< 
In  thine  own  smiles  ambrosial  drest, 
Didst  ask  what  griefs  my  mind  opprett- 

What  meant  my  song— 
What  end  my  frenzied  thoughts  purso*- 
For  what  loved  youth  I  spread  anew 
My  amorous  nets — "  Who,  Sappho,  who 

Hath  done  thee  wrong? 

What  though  he  fly,  he'll  soon  return— 
Himself  shall  give,  though  now  he  spun 
Heed  not  his  coldness — soon  hell  burn, 
E'en  though  thou  chide." 


8APPH0. 
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And  said1  st  thou  this,  dread  goddess  f— O, 
Come  thou  once  more  to  ease  my  woe ! 
Grant  all !— and  thy  great  self  bestow, 
My  shield  and  guide ! 


TO  THE  BELOVED. 

Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth,  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast; 
For,  while  I  gazed  in  transport  tost, 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost 

My  bosom  glowed ;  a  subtle  flame 
Ban  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung ; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill'd, 
My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd ; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play, 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away.* 


THE  DESERTED  WIFE. 

The  moon  has  set,  and  o'er  the  seas 
Throw  their  last  glance  the  Pleiades ; 
The  weary  night  is  waning  fast, 
The  promised  hour  is  come  and  past; — 
Yet  sleepless  and  alone  I  lie, 
Alone— ah,  false  one,  tell  me  why. 


ON  A  BELOVED  COMPANION. 

Deep  in  the  dreary  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Asteria's  ghost  hath  made  her  bridal  bed. 
Still  to  this  stone  her  fond  compeers  may  turn, 
And  shed  their  cherish'd  tresses  on  her  urn, 


ON  AN  ILLITERATE  WOMAN. 

Uncvowv,  unheeded,  shalt  thou  die, 
And  no  memorial  shall  proclaim, 

That  once,  beneath  the  upper  sky, 
Thou  hadst  a  being  and  a  name. 

For  never  to  the  Muses'  bowers 
Didst  thou,  with  glowing  heart  repair, 

Nor  ever  intertwine  the  flowers, 
That  Fancy  strews  unnumbered  there. 

Doomed  o'er  that  dreary  realm,  alone 
And  shunned  by  gentler  shades,  to  go, 

Nor  friend  shall  soothe  nor  parent  own 
The  child  of  sloth,  the  Muses'  foe.f 


*  Loaginus,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  ode,  attribute*  math  of  its  beauty  to  the 
judicious  choke  which  she  hai  made  of  the  various  feel 
tags  attendant  on  Jealous  love,  and  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  she  has  brought  and  connected  them  together. 

s.  z. 

tTbe  lire  and  enthusiasm  of  Sappho's  character  (says 
Mr.  Bland)  appear  in  none  of  her  works  more  unequivo- 
cally ten  m  this  little  fragment.  It  Is  the  burst  of  in- 
dignation at  some  home-spun,  mlghtj-goodwort  ofwoauta,  / 


FRAGMENTS, 
i. 

I  have  a  child— a  lovely  one — 
In  beauty  like  the  golden  sun, 
Or  like  sweet  flowers,  of  earliest  bloom, 
And  Cleis  is  her  name : — for  whom 
I  Lydia's  treasures,  were  they  mine, 
Would  glad  resign. 


Coke,  gentle  Youth,  and  in  thy  flowing  locks 
With  delicate  fingers  weave  a  fragrant  crown 
Of  aromatic  anise ;  for  the  gods 
Delight  in  flowery  wreaths,  nor  lend  an  ear 
Propitious  to  their  suit,  who  supplicate 
With  brows  unbound  with  sweetly  smelling 
flowers. 


Cliico  to  the  brave  and  good — the  base  disown-— 
Whose  best  of  fortunes  is  to  live  unknown. 


Through  orchard  plots,  with  fragrance  crown'd. 
The  clear,  cold  fountain  murmuring  flows : 

And  forest  leaves,  with  rustling  sound, 
Invite  to  soft  repose. 


Wealth,  without  Virtue,  is  a  dangerous  guest ; 
Who  holds  them  mingled,  is  supremely  blest. 


Hxspbb!  every  gift  is  thine — 
Thou  bring'st  the  kidling  from  the  rock; 
Thou  bring'st  the  damsel  with  the  flock; 

Thou  bring'st  us  rosy  wine.- 


Beauty,  fair  flower,  upon  the  surface  lies; 
But  Worth  with  Beauty  soon  in  aspect  vies. 


MAIDEN  LOVE. 

[The  following  fragment,  as  Warton  remarks, 
well  represents  "  the  languor  and  listlessness 
of  one  deeply  in  love !"] 

Oh,  my  sweet  mother, — 'tis  in  vain— 
I  cannot  weave  as  once  I  wove ; 

So  wildered  are  my  heart  and  brain 
With  thinking  of  that  youth  I  love. 

who  had  neither  a  soul  susceptible  of  poetry  herself,  nor 
the  sense  to  admire,  nor  the  candour  to  allow  of  it  in 
others.  This  is  a  description  of  persons,  which  has  been 
always  severely  handled  by  the  poets,  and  the  stigma  of 
contempt  with  which  they  are  branded  by  Sappho,  is 
mercy  to  what  they  are  sentenced  to  undergo  by  Dante— 
M  Quest!  sciaurati,  che  mai  non  fur  vivi,"  dec. 
M  Those  mise rabies,  who  never  truly  loved. 
♦  •♦♦****♦ 
No  record  of  their  names  Is  left  on  high ; 

Mercy  and  Justice  sputa  \n*m  ana  return. 
Take  we  no  note  of  them— \oo\.,  and.  vat*  ni 


ERINNA.— PITTACUS. 


xz. 

Yis,  yes,  I  own  it  true- 
Pleasure's  the  good  that  I  pursue. 

How  blest  is  then  my  destiny. 
That  I  may  love  and  honour  too — 

So  bright,  so  brave,  a  love  is  that  allotted  me ! 

•  #*  Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge,  in  speaking  of  the 
genius  of  Sappho,  observes,  that  "the  very  shreds 
remaining  of  her  works,  seem  enough  to  prove 
her  the  greatest  of  lyric  poets  after  Pindar.  As 
compared  with  Alcseus,  Stesichorus,  &c.,  her  pre- 
eminence in  every  lyric  quality,  is  incontestable ; 
her  music,  her  passion,  her  imagery,  her  truth, 


are  all  transcendent;  and,  after  reading  what  ex- 
ists of  Act,  we  can  never  think  of  the  other  poets 
who  preceded,  or  were  coeval  with  her,  without  ; 
applying  to  them  her  own  beautiful  stanza:— 

'Aatepts  pev  afuti  mAo*  Scfccwar 
"Arts  aitoxpvrttovti  faewbv  iloo;, 
'Orfrfofcu^  fOafiocoa  fuOuota  Xapjcy 

rd*v  

The  sun,  that  round  the  beauteous  noon 

Attendant  wait,  cast  into  shade 
Their  ineffectual  lustres,  soon 
As  she,  in  lull-orbed  majesty  array'd. 


Her  silver  radiance  showers 
Upon  this  world  of  ours. 


ERINNA. 

[About  610  B.  C] 


Exiffi,  a  native  of  Lesbos,  and  friend  of 
Sappho,  died  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  She 
is  described  as  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  genius,  but  her  works,  all  except  two  or 


three  epigrams,  have  unfortunately  perished. 
The  ode  to  Rome,  or  to  Fortitude,  as  some  will 
translate  it,  which  has  been  attributed  to  her,  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  much  later  age, 


ON  A  VIRGIN  OF  MITYLENE,  WHO  DIED 
ON  HER  WEDDING-DAY. 

Thi  virgin  Myrtis'  sepulchre  am  I ; 

Creep  softly  to  the  pillared  mount  of  woe, 
And  whisper  to  the  grave,  in  earth  below, 
K  Grave !  thou  art  envious  in  thy  cruelty !" — 
To  thee  now  gazing  here,  her  barbarous  fate 
These  bride's  adornments  tell ;  that,  with  the 
fire 

Of  Hymen's  torch,  which  led  her  to  the  gate, 
Her  husband  burned  the  maid  upon  her 
pyre: 


Yes,  Hymen !  thou  didst  change  the  niarriage-song 
To  the  shrill  wailing  of  the  mourners'  throng. 

On  the  Same. 

Pillars  of  death!  carv'd  syrens!  tearful  urns  I 

In  whose  sad  keeping  my  poor  dust  is  laid; 
To  him,  that  near  my  tomb  his  footstep  turns, 

Stranger  or  Greek,  say  to  him  that  a  maid 
Rests,  in  her  bloom,  below :  her  sire  the  name 

Of  Myrtis  gave:  her  birth  and  lineage  high: 
Say,  too,  her  bosom  friend  Erinna  came 

And  on  this  marble  graved  her  elegy. 


PITTACUS. 

[About  610  B.  C] 

Oms  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  and  Tyrant  of  Mitylene. 


FORESIGHT  AND  COURAGE. 
Thi  Wise  with  prudent  thought  provide        I    The  Valiant,  when  the  surge  beats  high, 
Against  misfortune's  corning  tide;  |    Undaunted  brave  its  tyranny. 


MIMNERMUS. 


[About  AGO  &  C] 


utxbmus  was  a  native  of  Colophon,  in 
and  eminent  both  as  a  musician  and  a 
Judging  of  him  from  the  few  fragments 
writings  which  hare  descended  to  us,  he 
nything  but  the  joyous  spirit  described  by 
c,  Propertius,  and  others.  He  complains 
»  transiency  of  human  enjoyment,  of  the 
ess  of  youth,  and  the  vanity  and  wretehed- 
>f  life.  But  such  was  the  prevailing  creed 
eece,— of  her  gayest  poets,  no  less  than  of 
-a vest  philosophers. — 


"  Who,  therefore,  seeks  in  these 
True  wisdom,  finds  her  not ;  or,  by  delation, 
Far  worse,  ber  false  resemblance  only  meets, 
An  empty  cloud." 

In  the  Love  Elegy,  Mimnermus  is  said  to  have 
reigned  supreme,  throughout  all  antiquity;  (plus 
in  amore  valet  Mimnermi  versus  Homero.)  But 
his  great  work  on  the  subject,  (inscribed  to  his 
beloved  Nan  no,)  or  all  but  a  shred  of  it,  is  lost- 
destroyed  by  the  Byzantine  Inquisitors.^ 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

iat  were  life,  and  where  its  treasure, 
jolden  Venus,  wert  thou  flown  ? 
?er  may  I  outlive  the  pleasure 
2iven  to  man  by  thee  alone, — 
RTonied  gifts  and  secret  love, 
Toys  all  other  joys  above. 

ickly,  stripling !  quickly,  maiden  1 
Snatch  life's  blossoms  ere  they  fall ; 
e  with  hate  and  sorrow  laden, 
Soon  draws  nigh  to  level  all,—  . 
Makes  the  man  of  come  lie »t  mieni 
Like  the  most  ill-favoured  seen.  \ 

nth  and  grace  his  path  declining, 
Sloomy  thoughts  his  bosom  tear ; 
?ms  the  sun,  in  glory  shining, 
Sow  to  him  no  longer  fair, — 


Joys  no  more  his  soul  engage, 
Such  the  power  of  dreary  age. 


THE  EVILS  OF  MORTALITY. 
Likx  blossoms,  which  the  sun's  creative  ray 
And  florid  spring  have  fostered  into  day, 
Our  May  of  youth,  a  stranger  yet  to  pain 
And  new  to  pleasure,  wantons  o'er  the  plain, 
While  the  dark  ParccB  watch  our  every  breath, 
And  weave  the  fatal  web  of  age  and  death. 
A  gay  but  transitory  course  we  run 
Of  youth,  departing  with  the  summer  sun : 
This  past,  the  season  comes  of  care  and  strife, 
When  death  is  better  than  the  dregs  of  life. 
Sorrow,  in  various  forms,  on  all  descends, 
Disaster,  poverty,  or  loss  of  friends: 
One  with  protracted  hope  and  vain  desires 
For  children  longs  and,  as  be  longs,  expires; 
Another  groans  in  sickness;  sufferers  all, 
Condemn'd  alike  to  drink  the  cup  of  gall. 


IBYCUS. 

[About  064  B.  C] 


reus  was  a  native  of  Rhegium  in  Italy,  but 
ly  resided  at  the  court  of  Polycrates  in  Sa- 
He  is  styled  by  Suidas  the  most  love-mad 
ofuwiGtotos)  of  poets,  and  the  short  frag- 
a  of  his  writings,  that  remain  to  us,  seem 
to  bear  out  the  character  thus  given  him. 
not  so  much,  however,  on  account  of  his  life 
ritings,  as  of  the  circumstances  related  of  his 
b,  and  of  the  deathless  interest  which  has 


been  attached  to  them  by  a  later  and  far  greater 
bard,  that  he  is  here  introduced.*  The  story 
(according  to  iElian)  is,  that,  being  attacked  and 
wounded  to  death  by  robbers,  and  seeing,  in  his 
dying  moments  a  flight  of  cranes,  he  cried  out: — 
"Those  birds  will  be  my  avengers!"  And  so 
they  were ;  for  one  of  the  murderers  happening 


*  See  Schiller's  "KnvUb*  ftmYbitoa." 
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soon  afterwards  to  see  a  flock  of  the  same  birds 
flying  over  the  market  place  of  Corinth,  inad- 
vertently exclaimed  to  his  comrades:  "Behold 
the  avengers  of  Ibycus  1"  His  words  were  over- 
heard, suspicions  arose,  inquiry  followed,  truth 


came  to  light,  and  Ibycus'  dying  prophecy  was 

accomplished  in  the  execution  of  his  murderers. 
Hence  the  proverb  of  l&xov  Ix&acot,  in  cases  of 
criminals  unexpectedly  found  out  and  brought  to 
justice. 


TO  EURYALE. 

O  thou,  the  bright-haired  Graces'  bud  and  care, 
Euryalel    Sure  Venus  fair 
And  sweet  Persuasion,  with  her  eyelids  mild, 
In  rose-flower  cradle  nourished  thee  a  child. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SPRING. 

If  Spring,  bedewed  with  river-streams, 
From  where,  for  everlasting,  gleams 
•  The  garden  of  tli*  He spe rides, 
Blossom  Cydonian  apple-trees; — 
In  Spring  the  saplings  freshly  shine, 


Beneath  the  parent-vine 

In  shadow  and  in  breeze ; 
But  me  Love's  mighty  power, 
That  sleepeth  never  an  hour, 
From  Venus  rushing,  burneth  with  desire, 

As  with  the  lightning  fire ; 
Black,  as  the  Thracian  wind, 
He  seizes  on -my  mind, 
With  dry  delirious  heat 
Inflames  my  reason's  seat, 
And,  in  the  centre  of  my  soul, 
Keeps  empire  for  a  child,  and  holds 
unchecked  control. 


THEOGNIS. 


[About  5*4  B.  C] 


Theoovis  was  born  in  the  city  of  Megara  or 
Alcathoe  in  Achaia,  and  was  a  traveller,  a  poli- 
tician, and  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  of  the  world. 
He  has  been  accused  by  ancient  writers,  of  dis- 
seminating voluptuousness,  under  the  guise  of 
morality,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  perceptible 


in  those  relics  of  his  poetry  which  have  descended 
to  us.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  period  was  passed 
by  him  and  his  brother-nobles  in  one  perpetual 
struggle  with  the  democracy.  All  his  composi- 
tions are  in  the  elegiac  metre. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Ah  me !  alike  o'er  youth  and  age  I  sigh. 
Impending  age,  and  youth  that  hastens  by; 
Swift  as  a  thought  the  flowing  moments  roll, 
Swift  as  a  racer  speeds  to  reach  the  goal. 
How  rich,  how  happy  the  contented  guest, 
Who  leaves  the  banquet  soon,  and  sinks  to  rest 
Damps  chill  my  brow,  my  pulses  flutt'ring  beat, 
Whene'er  the  vigorous  pride  of  youth  I  meet 
Pleasant,  and  lovely ;  hopeful  to  the  view 
As  golden  visions,  and  as  transient  too : 
But  ah  1  no  terrors  stop,  nor  vows,  nor  tears 
Life's  mournful  evening,  and  the  gloom  of  years. 


EXHORTATION  TO  ENJOYMENT. 

Mat  peace  and  riches  crown  my  native  towers, 
Nor  war  nor  tumults  break  our  festive  hours ; 
May  glorious  Jove,  embracing  earth  and  sky, 
Exulting  view  our  mortal  harmony; 


Thou,  sweet  Apollo,  touch  the  happy  crew, 
And  warm  our  hearts  to  raptures  strange  and 
new ; 

With  shell  and  lute  high  raise  the  strain  divine, 
And  rich  libations  pour  on  every  shrine! 
Wliile  to  the  powers  above  our  praises  flow, 
Inspiring  wine  shall  make  us  gods  below : 
In  pleasant  converse  wrapt,  the  social  soul 
Heeds  not  the  wars  that  shake  the  northern  pole. 
Thus  to  be  ever  charm'd  were  sure  the  best, 
With  every  fretful  feverish  pulse  at  rest, 
In  joy  and  mirth  to  drown  the  din  of  arms, 
The  frost  of  years  to  come,  and  death's  alarms. 
Sweet  youth  is  mine— I  revel  in  her  bloom ; 
(How  soon  condemned  to  wither  in  the  tomb !) 
Tho'  fair  in  fame,  for  noble  lineage  known, 
Mute,  cold,  and  dull,  as  yon  neglected  stone, 
Soon  shall  I  leave  the  whisp'ring  air  and  sky, 
And  darkly  slumber  through  futurity. 
Be  soothed,  my  soul — how  soon  another  race, 
Shall  claim  whate'er  is  mine  of  power  or  plaoe; 
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•'er  the  mournful  ipot  regardless  go, 
5  my  bones  mingle  with  the  earth  below ! 
rer  shall  my  conscious  heart  rejoice 
asure's  breath,  and  Music's  heavenly  voice ; 
id  will  I  sport,  while  fragrant  draughts  in- 
spire, 

g  symphonious  to  the  minstrel's  lyre : 
's  horrid  realm  no  sense  of  bliss  pervades, 
ine,  nor  lyre,  nor  beauty  please  the  shades, 
while  on  earth  my  winged  pulses  beat, 
throbs  my  heart  with  youth's  delicious 
heat, 

Td  will  I  yield  to  every  new  delight, 
ournful  age  shall  tear  it  from  my  sight 

REASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS. 
»  wealth  with  sorrow  nnalloy'd  be  mine, 
ght  my  board  with  varied  plenty  shine! 
ice  just  Fortune  doles  to  each  his  share, 
ne  a  poorer  lot,  but  free  from  care. 

TEST  OF  TRUTH. 
In  Tino  Veritas, 
i he  proves  the  treasures  of  the  mine, 
he  soul  of  man  is  proved  by  wine. 

TO  JUPITER, 
i,  much  I  marvel  at  the  way 
irhich  this  world  thou'rt  pleased  to  sway ; 
difference — none,  for  aught  I  see — 
ixt  knave  and  honest  man  with  thee. 
*,  if  the  truth  must  be  confess'd. 
I  oA,  I  fear,  Vice  fares  the  best, 
;old,  and  land,  and  title  brags, 
I  quaffs  his  wine,  and  drives  his  nags, 
ilat  toil-worn  Virtue  dies  in  rags. 


LIFE'S  FIRST  BLESSING. 

!tkxus  !  of  all  good  things  in  life, 
here's  nought  can  equal  a  good  wife ; 
nd  we,  I  am  sure,  may  prove  it  true — 
bu'll  vouch  for  me,  and  I  for  you. 

TO  KYRNUS. 
ven  thee  wings  o'er  boundless  earth  and  sea 
'o  speed  thy  easy  flight ; 
tiou,  for  ever  dear,  shalt  voiced  be 
[id  banquets  of  delight 
lellow  flute,  by  fairest  youths  inspired, 
ball  sweetly  breathe  thy  name ; 
irhen  within  earth's  covert  dim  retired, 
rt  lost  to  heaven's  pure  flame, 
shall  wait  thee  in  thy  native  home* 
Jive  though  in  the  grave ! 
gh  Greece  and  all  her  islands  thou  shalt 
roam, 

Lbove  the  ocean  wave — 

wne  on  steeds,  but  by  the  Muses  led, 

IThose  temples  violets  wreathe ; 

hilst  earth  lasts,  and  day's  glad  light  is  shed, 

"his  song  of  thee  shall  breathe.— 

jret  by  thee  I'm  treated  like  a  child, 

fond,  vain  words,  for  ever  thus  beguiled. 


GENERAL  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
Stib  not  a  step !  Risk  nothing ;  but  believe 
That  vows  and  oaths  are  snares  meant  to  deceive ! 
Jove  is  no  warrant  for  a  promise  given — 
Not  Jove  himself,  nor  all  the  gods  in  heaven. 
Nothing  is  safe ;  no  character  secure, 
No  conduct,  the  most  innocent  and  pure ; 
All  are  corrupt,  the  commons  and  the  great, 
Alike  incapable  to  serve  the  state. 
The  ruin  of  the  noblest  and  the  best 
Serves  for  an  idle  ballad  or  a  jest : 
Shame  is  abolished ;  and  in  high  command, 
Rage,  Impudence,  and  Rapine  rale  the  land. 

APPROACH  OF  THE  ENEMY. 

A  spsBCRLBSB  messenger !  the  beacon's  light 
Announces  danger  from  the  mountain's  height! 
Bridle  your  horses,  and  prepare  to  fly  I 
The  final  crisis  of  our  fate  is  nigh. 
A  momentary  pause,  a  narrow  space 
Detains  them, — but  the  foes  approach  apace.— 
We  must  abide  what  fortune  has  decreed, 
And  hope  that  heaven  will  help  us  at  our  need. 
Make  your  resolve  1  at  home  your  means  are 
great; 

Abroad  you  will  retain  a  poor  estate. 

Unostentatious,  indigent,  and  scant, 

You  live  secure,  at  least,  from  utter  want 


POVERTY. 

Fo*  noble  minds,  the  worst  of  miseries, 
Worse  than  old  age,  or  wearisome  disease,  ) 
Is  Poverty.    From  Poverty  to  flee, 
From  some  tall  precipice  into  the  sea, 
It  were  a  fair  escape  to  leap  below ! 
In  Poverty,  dear  Kyrnus,  we  forego 
Freedom  in  word  and  deed,  body  and  mind ; 
Action  and  thought  are  fetter'd  and  confin'd. 
Let  me  then  fly,  dear  Kyrnus,  once  again ! 
Wide  as  the  limits  of  the  land  and  main, 
From  these  entanglements ;  with  these  in  view, 
Death  is  the  lighter  evil  of  the  two.  / 

TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  A  FACTIOUS  RABBLE. 
Lash  your  obedient  rabble!  Cast  and  load 
The  burden  on  their  backs!  Spur  them  and 
goad! 

They'll  bear  it  all ! — by  patience  and  by  birth 
The  most  submissive,  humble  slaves  on  earth. 


PRAYER  FOR  GOOD  TO  HIS  FRIENDS, 
AND  REVENGE  ON  HIS  FOES. 
Mat  Jove  assist  me  to  discharge  a  debt 
Of  kindness  to  my  friends — and  grant  me  yet 
A  further  boon— -revenge  upon  my  foes! 
With  these  accomplished,  I  could  gladly  close 
My  term  of  life— a  fair  requital  made— 
My  friends  rewarded,  and  my  wrongs  repaid ! 
Gratitude  and  revenge,  before  I  die, 
Might  make  me  deemed  almost  a  deity. 
Yet  hear,  O  mighty  Jove !  and  grant  my  prayer, 
Relieve  me  from  affliction  and  fasp*Vt\ 
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O  take  my  life— or  grant  me  some  redress, 
Some  foretaste  of  returning  happiness. 
Such  is  my  state— I  cannot  yet  descry 
A  chance  of  vengeance  on  mine  enemy, 
The  rude  despoiler  of  my  property. 
Yet  my  full  wish,  to  drink  their  very  blood, 
Some  power  divine,  that  watches  for  my  good, 
May  yet  accomplish.    Soon  may  he  fulfil 
My  righteous  hope,  my  just  and  hearty  will. 


ENJOYMENT. 

Eicjot  your  time,  my  soul !  another  race 
Shall  shortly  rill  the  world,  and  take  your  place 
With  their  own  hopes  and  fears,  sorrow  and 
mirth; 

I  shall  be  dust  the  while,  and  crumbled  earth. 
But  think  not  of  it   Drink  the  racy  wine 
Of  rich  Taygetus,  pressed  from  the  vine 
Which  Theotimus  in  the  sunny  glen 
(Old  Theotimus,  loved  of  gods  and  men,) 
Planted  and  watered  from  a  plenteous  source, 
Teaching  the  wayward  stream  a  better  course : 
Drink  it,  and  cheer  your  heart,  and  banish  care, 
A  load  of  wine  will  lighten  your  despair. 


ON  RETURNING  TO  HIS  NATIVE  LAND. 
Widx  have  I  wandered,  far  beyond  the  tea, 
Even  to  the  distant  shores  of  Sicily ; 
To  broad  Eubcsa's  plentiful  domain, 
With  the  rich  vineyards  in  its  planted  plain ; 
And  to  the  sunny  wave  and  winding  edge 
Of  fair  Eurotas  with  its  reedy  sedge— 
Where  Sparta  stands  in  simple  majesty : 
Among  her  manly  rulers  there  was  I,— 
Greeted  and  welcomed  there  and  everywhere, 
With  courteous  entertainment,  kind  and  fair; 
Yet  still  my  weary  spirit  would  repine, 
Longing  again  to  view  this  land  of  mine. 
Henceforward,  no  design  nor  interest 
Shall  ever  move  me,  but  the  first  and  best, 
With  learning's  happy  gift  to  celebrate, 
Adorn,  and  dignify  my  native  state. 
The  song,  the  dance,  music  and  verse  agreeing, 
Will  occupy  my  life  and  fill  my  being ; 
Pursuits  of  elegance  and  learned  skill 
(With  good  repute,  and  kindness,  and  good-will 
Among  the  wiser  sort,)  will  pass  my  time 
Without  an  enemy,  without  a  crime ; 
Harmless  and  just  with  every  rank  of  men, 
Both  the  free  native  and  the  denizen. 


anacreon/ 

[Born,  564-Died,  469  B.  C] 

I  tee  Anacreon  smile  and  sing; 

Hit  ail  re r  tresses  breathe  perfume, 
Hie  cheek  display!  a  second  spring 

Of  roses,  taught  by  wine  to  bloom. 
Away,  deceitful  cares,  away! 
And  let  me  listen  to  his  lay. 


AirACBioir  was  born  at  Teos  in  Ionia;  but  on 
the  invasion  of  that  country  by  Harpagus,  the 
general  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  he  migrated  to  Ab- 
dera  in  Thrace.  He  afterwards  resided  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates  in  Samos,  whence  he  was  in- 
vited to  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  who  sent  a  fifty 
oared  galley  to  convey  him  over  the  jEgean.  On 
the  death  of  the  usurper  he  returned  to  Teos,  but 
was  again  driven  thence  by  the  revolt  of  His- 


teeus.  He  finally  settled  in  Abdera,  and  died  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  choked  (it  is 
said)  by  a  grape-stone  which  he  swallowed  in  a 
draught  of  new  wine. 

A  small  portion,  only,  of  his  works  has  de- 
scended to  us,  the  remainder,  like  those  of 
AIcsbus,  Sappho,  Mimnermus,  and  others,  having 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  bigotted  zeal  or  hypocrisy 
of  the  Byzantine  Inquisitors. 


LOVE. 

I'll  sing  of  heroes  and  of  kings, 
In  mighty  numbers,  mighty  things. 
Begin,  my  Muse ! — but  lo !  the  strings 
To  my  great  song  rebellious  prove  j 
The  strings  will  sound  of  nought  but  love. 
— I  broke  them  all,  and  put  on  new ; 
— 'Tis  this,  or  nothing,  now  will  do. 
M  These,  sure,"  said  I,  «  will  me  obey ; 


These,  sure,  heroic  notes  will  play." 
Straight  I  began  with  thundering  Jove 
And  all  th'  immortal  powers;  but  Love, 
Love  smil'd ;  and  from  my  enfeebled  lyre 
Came  gentle  airs,  such  as  inspire 
Melting  love  and  soft  desire. — 
Farewell  then,  heroes !  farewell,  kings  I 
And  mighty  numbers,  mighty  things ! 
Love  tunes  my  heart  just  to  my  strings. 
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BEAUTY. 
To  all  that  breathe  the  air  of  heaven 
Some  boon  of  strength  has  Nature  given. 
In  forming  the  majestic  bull, 
She  fenced  with  wreathed  horns  his  skull ; 
A  hoof  of  strength  she  lent  the  steed, 
And  winged  the  timorous  hare  with  speed; 
She  gave  the  lion  fangs  of  terror, 
And  o'er  the  ocean's  crystal  mirror, 
Taught  the  unnumbered  scaly  throng 
To  trace  the  liquid  path  along ; 
While  for  the  umbrage  of  the  grove 
She  plumed  the  warbling  world  of  love. 
To  Man  she  gave,  in  that  proud  hour, 
The  boon  of  intellectual  power  ; 
Then  what,  O  Woman,  what  for  thee 
,Was  left  in  Nature's  treasury? 
.  She  gave  thee  beauty — mightier  far\ 
Than  all  the  pomp  and  power  of  war. )  . 
Nor  steel,  nor  fire  itself  hath  power 
Like  Woman  in  her  conquering  hour, 
Be  thou  but  fair, — mankind  adore  thee  1 
Smile,— and  a  world  is  weak  before  thee ! 


TO  A  PAINTER. 
Thou,  whose  soft  and  rosy  hues 
Mimic  form  and  soul  infuse,  ✓ 
Best  of  painters !  come,  portray 
The  lovely  Maid,  that's  far  away. 
Paint  her  jetty  ringlets  playing, 
Silky  locks,  like  tendrils  straying ; 
And,  if  painting  hath  the  skill 
To  make  the  spicy  balm  distil, 
Let  every  little  lock  exhale 
A  sigh  of  perfume  on  the  gale. 
Where  her  tresses'  curly  flow 
Darkles  o'er  the  brow  of  snow, 
Let  her  forehead  beam  to  light 
Burnished  as  the  ivory  bright. 
Let  her  eyebrows  smoothly  rise 
In  jetty  arches  o'er  her  eyes, 
Each  a  crescent  gently  gliding, 
Just  commingling,  just  dividing. 

But  hast  thou  any  sparkles  warm 
The  lightning  of  her  eyes  to  form  ? 
Let  them  effuse  the  azure  rays 
That  in  MinervVs  glances  blaze, 
Mixed  with  the  liquid  light,  that  lies 
In  Cytherea's  languid  eyes. 
O'er  her  nose  and  cheek  be  shed 
Flushing  white  and  softened  red ; 
Mingling  tints,  as  when  there  glows 
In  snowy  milk  the  bashful  rose. 
Then  her  lip,  so  rich  in  blisses, 
Sweet  petitioner  for  kisses, 
Rosy  nest,  where  lurks  Persuasion, 
Mutely  courting  Love's  invasion. 
Next,  beneath  the  velvet  chin, 
Whose  dimple  hides  a  love  within, 
Mould  her  neck  with  grace  descending, 
And  in  a  heaven  of  beauty  ending ; 
While  countless  charms,  above,  below 
Sport  and  flutter  round  its  snow. 
Now  let  a  floating,  lucid  veil 
Shadow  her  form,  but  not  conceal; 
7 


A  charm  may  peep,  a  hue  may  beam, 
And  leave  the  rest  to  Fancy's  dream. 
— Enough — 'tis  she !  'tis  all  I  seek  ; 
It  glows,,  it  lives,  it  soon  will  speak ! 

ANACREON'S  DOVE. 

M  Lovilt  courier  of  the  sky, 
Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly? 
Scattering,  as  thy  pinions  play, 
Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way. 
Is  it  business  ?    Is  it  love  ? 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  Dove." — 

"  Soft  Anacreon's  vows  I  bear, 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair ; 
Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  heart, 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art, 
Venus,  courted  by  an  ode, 
On  the  Bard  her  Dove  bestow'd. 
Vested  with  a  master's  right, 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight: 
As  the  letters  that  you  see,  • 
Weighty  charge  consign'd  ts>  me : 
Think  not  yet  my  service  hard, 
Joyless  task  without  reward : 
Smiling  at  my  master's  gates, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits : 

.  But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again. 
Can  a  prudent  Dove  decline 
Blissful  bondage  such  as  mine? 
Over  hills  and  fields  to  roam, 
Fortune's  guest  without  a  homo; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head, 
Slightly  shelter'd,  coarsely  fed ; 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  generous  bowl  I  sip 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon's  lipj 
Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread, 
Then  with  luscious  plenty  gay 
Round  his  chambers  dance  and  play ; 
Or,  from  wine  as  courage  springs, 
O'er  his  face  expand  my  wings ; 
And,  when  feast  and  frolic  tire, 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all ;  be  quick  and  go, 
More  than  all  thou  can'st  not  know ; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, — 
I  have  chatter'd  like  a  pye."* 


CURE  FOR  CARE. 

#    Whew  my  thirsty  soul  I  steep, 
Every  sorrow's  lulled  to  sleep. 
Talk  of  monarchs !  I  am  then 
Richest,  happiest,  first  of  men ; 


*  M  As  I  was  never  struck  with  any  thing  in  the  Greek 
language,  (says  Dr.  Johnson,)  till  I  read  Anaereon's 
Dove,  so  have  I  never  read  any  thing  in  the  same  lan- 
guage since,  that  pleased  me  more."  He  then  added 
that  the  above  verses  "were  planned  and  even  begun," 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  yet  had  he  never  found 
"  time  to  make  an  end  of  them  before  he  was  tlxt?- 
efelit." 
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ANACREON. 


Careless  o'er  my  cup  I  sing, 
Fancy  makes  me  more  than  king ; 
Gives  me  wealthy  Croesus'  store, — 
Ought  I,  can  I,  wish  for  more  ? 
On  my  velvet  couch  reclining, 
Ivy-leaves  my  brow  entwining, 
All  my  soul  elate  with  glee, — 
What  are  kings  and  crowns  to  me 
Arm  ye,  arm  ye,  men  of  might, 
Hasten  to  the  sanguine  right ; 
But  let  m*,  my  budding  Vine ! 
Spill  no  other  blood  but  thine. 

^  Yonder  brimming  goblet  see, 
{  That  alone  shall  vanquish  me, — 
'  Who  think  it  better,  wiser  far, 

f  To  fall  in  banquet  than  in  war. 


DRINKING. 
Observe,  when  mother  Earth  is  dry, 
She  drinks  the  droppings  of  the  sky; 
And  then  the  dewy  cordial  gives 
To  every  thirsty  plant  that  lives. 
The  vapours,  which  at  evening  sweep, 
Are  beverage  to  the  swelling  Deep  j 
And  when  the  rosy^un  appears, 
He  drinks  the  Ocean's  misty  tears. 
The  Moon,  too,  quaffs  her  paly  stream 
Of  lustre  from  the  solar  beam. 
Then  hence  with  all  your  sober  thinking, 
Since  Nature's  holiest  law  is  drinking ; 
I'll  make  the  laws  of  Nature  mine, 
And  pledge  the  universe  in  wine.* 


GOLD. 


Yes, — loving  is  a  painful  thrill 

And  not  to  love  more  painful  still ; 

But  oh,  it  is  the  worst  of  pain 

To  love,  and  not  be  loved  again! 

Affection  now  has  fled  from  earth, 

Nor  fire  of  genius,  noble  birth, 

Nor  heavenly  virtue,  can  beguile 

From  beauty's  cheek  one  favouring  smile. 

Gold  is  the  woman's 'only  theme, 

Gold  is  the  woman's  only  dream. 

Oh!  never  be  that  wretch  forgiven — 

Forgive  him  not,  indignant  heaven ! 

Whose  grovelling  eyes  could  first  adore, 

Whose  heart  could  pant  for  sordid  ore. 

Since  that  devoted  thirst  began, 

Man  has  forgot  to  feel  for  man ; 

The  pulse  of  social  life  is  dead, 

And  all  its  fonder  feelings  fled! 

War  too  has  sullied  Nature's  charms,  • 

For  gold  provokes  the  world  to  arms: 

And  oh !  the  worst  of  all  its  arts, 

It  rends  asunder  loving  hearts. 


*  Cowley,  who  has  translated,  or  rather  paraphrased, 
this  ode,  ende  with  the  following  lines  :— 

Nothing  in  Nature 's  sober  fbnnd, 
Bat  an  eternal  bea^h  goes  round. 
FU1  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  It  high. 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there  i  for  why 
Should  every  creature  drink  but  1 1 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why  f 


CUPID  BENIGHTED.* 
'Twas  noon  of  night,  and  round  the  pole 
The  sullen  Bear  was  seen  to  roll; 
And  mortals,  wearied  with  the  day, 
Were  slumbering  all  their  cares  away; 
An  infant,  at  that  dreary  hour, 
Came  weeping  to  my  silent  bower, 
And  waked  me  with  a  piteous  prayer, 
To  shield  him  from  the  midnight  air. 
"And  who  art  thou,"  I  waking  cry, 
"That  bid'st  my  blissful  visions  flyl" 
"Ah,  gentle  sire," — the  infant  said, — 
"In  pity  take  me  to  thy  shed ; 
Nor  fear  deceit ;  a  lonely  child, 
I  wander  o'er  the  gloomy  wild. 
Chill  drops  the  rain,  and  not  a  ray 
Illumes  my  drear  and  misty  way.'* 

I  heard  the  baby's  tale  of  woe  ; 
I  heard  the  bitter  night-winds  blow  ; 
And,  sighing  for  his  piteous  fate,  ( 
I  trimm'd  my  lamp,  and  op'd  the  gate. 
'Twos  Love !  the  little  wandering  spriu 
His  pinion  sparkled  through  the  night. 
I  knew  him  by  his  bow  and  dart ; 
I  knew  him  by  my  fluttering  heart. 
Fondly  I  take  him  in,  and  raise 
The  dying  embers'  cheering  blaze ; 
Press  from  his  dark  and  clinging  hair 
The  crystals  of  the  freezing  air, 
And  in  my  hand  and  bosom  hold 
His  little  fingers,  thrilling  cold. 

And  now  the  ember's  genial  ray 
Had  warm'd  his  anxious  fears  away : 
"  I  pray  thee,"  said  the  wanton  child, 
(My  bosom  trembled  as  he  smil'd) 
"  I  pray  thee,  let  me  try  my  bow, 
For  through  the  rain  I've  wandered  so, 
That  much  I  fear,  the  midnight  shower 
Has  injur'd  its  elastic  power/' — 
His  fatal  bow  the  urchin  drew ; 
Swift  from  the  string  the  arrow  flew ; 
As  swiftly  flew  as  glancing  flame, 
And  to  mine  inmost  spirit  came ! 
And  "  fare  thee  well," — I  heard  him  sa 
As,  laughing  wild,  he  wing'd  his  way  ; 
"Fare  thee  well,  for  now,  I  know, 
The  rain  has  not  relaxed,  my  bow  ; 
It  still  can  send  a  thrilling  dart, 
As  thou  shalt  own  with  all  thy  heart!" 


THE  EPICURE. 

UxDEHXEATH  this  myrtle  shade, 
On  flowery  beds  supinely  laid, 
With  odorous  oils  my  head  o'erflowir 
And  around  it  roses  growing, 
What  should  I  do  but  drink  away 
The  heat  and  troubles  of  the  day  ? 
In  this  more  than  kingly  state, 
Love  himself  shall  on  me  wait. 
Fill  to  me,  Love ;  nay,  fill  it  up  ; 
And  mingled  cast  into  the  cup 
Wit,  and  mirth,  and  noble  fires, 
Vigorous  health,  and  gay  desires. 
The  wheel  of  life  no  less  will  stay 
In  a  smooth  than  rugged  way : 


ANACREON. 


Since  it  equally  doth  flee, 
Let  the  motion  pleasant  be. 
Why  do  we  precious  ointments  shower? 
Nobler  wines  why  do  we  pour  ? 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread 
Upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ? 
Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so. 
Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  live, — 
Now  your  wines  and  ointments  give ; 
After  death  I  nothing  crave, 
Let  me  alive  my  pleasures  have  1 
All  are  Stoics  in  the  grave. 


THE  ROSE. 
Buds  of  roses,  virgin  flowers, 
Culled  from  Cupid's  balmy  bowers, 
In  the  bowl  of  Bacchus  steep, 
Till  with  crimson  drops  they  weep. 
Twine  the  rose,  the  garland  twine, 
Every  leaf  distilling  wine ; 
Drink  and  smile,  and  learn  to  think, 
That  we  were  born  to  smile  and  drink. 
Rose  1  thou  art  the  sweetest  flower, 
That  ever  drank  the  amber  shower ; 
Rose !  thou  art  the  fondest  child 
Of  dimpled  Spring,  the  wood-nymph  wild ! 
Even  the  Gods,  who  walk  the  sky, 
Are  amorous  of  thy  scented  sigh. 
Cupid,  too,  in  Paphian  shades, 
His  hair  with  rosy  fillets  braids, 
When  with  the  blushing  sister  Graces, 
The  wanton,  winding  dance  he  traces. — 
Then  bring  me,  showers  of  roses  bring, 
And  shed  them  o'er  me  while  I  sing ; 
Or,  while,  great  Bacchus,  round  thy  shrine, 
Wreathing  my  brow  with  rose  and  vine, 
I  lead  some  bright  nymph  through  the  dance, 
Commingling  soul  with  every  glance. 


AGE. 

Orr  am  I  by  the  women  told, 

"  Poor  Anacreon !  thou  grow'st  old ; 

Look!  how  thy  hairs  are  falling  all ; 

Poor  Anacreon,  how  they  fall !" — 

Whether  I  grow  old  or  no, 

By  the  effects  I  do  not  know ; 

But  this  I  know,  without  being  told, 

Tis  time  to  live,  if  I  grow  old ; 

Tis  time  short  pleasures  now  to  take, 

Of  little  life  the  best  to  make, 

And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake. 


SPRING. 

Behold  the  young,  the  rosy  Spring, 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing ; 
While  virgin  Graces,  warm  with  May, 
Fling  roses  o'er  her  dewy  way. 
The  murmuring  billows  of  the  deep 
Have  languished  into  silent  sleep. 
And  mark !  the  flitting  sea-birds  lave 
Their  plumes  in  the  reflecting  wave ; 


While  cranes  from  hoary  winter  fly, 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 
Now  the  genial  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  clouds  away; 
And  cultured  field  and  winding  stream 
Are  freshly  glittering  in  his  beam. 

Now  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  buds  and  flowery  bells  j 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine, 
Clusters  bright  festoon  the  vine ; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping, 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping, 
Little  infant  fruits  we  see 
Nursing  into  luxury. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 
Happy  insect!  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compar'd  to  thee  ? 
Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine! 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 
'Tis  filled  wherever  thou  drat  tread, 
Nature's  self's  thy  Ganymede. 
Thou  dost  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing; 
Happier  than  the  happiest  lung! 
All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see, 
All  the  plants  belong  to  thee; 
All  that  summer  hours  produce ; 
Fertile  made  with  early  juice. 
Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough; 
Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou ! 
Thou  dost  innocently  joy ; 
Nor  does  thy  luxury  destroy; 
The  shepherd  gladly  heareth  thee, 
More  harmonious  than  he. 
Thee  country-hinds  with  gladness  hear, 
Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year! 
Thee  Phoebus  loves,  and  does  inspire ; 
Phoebus  is  himself  thy  sire. 
To  thee,  of  all  things  upon  earth, 
Life's  no  longer  than  thy  mirth. 
Happy  insect,  happy,  thou 
Dost  neither  age  nor  winter  know ; 
But,  when  thou'st  drunk,  and  danc'd  and  sung 
Thy  fill,  the  flowery  leaves  among, 
(Voluptuous  and  wise  withal, 
Epicurean  animal !) — 
Sated  with  thy  summer  feast, 
Thou  rctir'st  to  endless  rest. 


ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  HIS  MISTRESSES. 
Ir  thou  canst  number  o'er  to  me 
Every  leaf  on  every  tree, 
Or  count  the  ceaseless  waves  that  roar 
Against  the  billow-beaten  shore, 
Thou  sufficient  skill  hast  proved, 
Thou  shalt  count  the  names  I've  loved. 
At  Athens  first,  Minerva's  town, 
Full  five-and-thirty  write  me  down ; 
But  oh !  at  Corinth,  rich  and  fair, 
What  hosts  of  loved  ones  I  had  there! 
For  beauteous  nymphs  it  bears  the  sway, 
None  so  beauteous  bux&  *a  ihsy\ 
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ANACREON. 


Next,  my  lovely  Lesbians  tell, 

Ionians,  Carians,  those  that  dwell 

In  far-famed  Rhodes — you  may,  in  all, 

The  trifling  sum  two  thousand  call. 

What!  think'st  thou  that  I  yet  huve  done? 

Resume  thy  tablets : — One  by  one, 

III  count  thee  o'er  my  Syrian  fair ; 

And  Egypt  too  must  claim  a  share ; 

And  fertile  Creta  yet  remains, 

Where  Love  his  empire  still  maintains 

The  dark-eyed  nymphs,  that  shared  my  flame, 

In  Spain,  in  Afric,  shall  I  name  ? 

To  sultry  India's  farthest  pole, 

Whose  dusky  charms  have  fired  my  soul  ? 


CUPID  AND  THE  BEE. 

Cupid  once  upon  a  bed 

Of  roses  laid  his  weary  head ; 

Luckless  urchin,  not  to  see 

Within  the  leaves  a  slumbering  bee ! 

The  bee  awaked — with  anger  wild 

The  bee  awaked,  and  stung  the  child. 

Loud  and  p^ous  are  his  cries ; 

To  Venus  quick  he  runs,  he  flies; 

"Oh  mother! — I  am  wounded  through — 

I  die  with  pain — what  shall  I  do  ? 

Stung  by  some  little  angry  thing, 

Some  serpent  on  a  tiny  wing — 

A  bee  it  was — for  once,  I  know, 

I  heard  a  peasant  call  it  so." 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  she  the  while 

Heard  him  with  a  soothing  smile ; 

Then  said  :  "My  infant,  if  so  much 

Thou  feel  the  little  wild-bee's  touch, 

How  must  the  heart,  ah,  Cupid,  be, 

The  hapless  heart,  that's  stung  by  thee?" 


FOLLY  OF  AVARICE. 
Iy  hoarded  gold  possessed  the  power 
To  lengthen  life's  too  fleeting  hour, 
And  purchase  from  the  hand  of  death 
A  little  space,  a  moment's  breath, 
How  I  would  love  the  precious  ore, 
And  every  hour  should  swell  my  store ; 
That  when  Death  came,  with  shadowy  pinion, 
To  waft  me  to  his  black  dominion, 
I  might,  by  bribes,  my  doom  delay, 
And  bid  him  call  another  day. — 
Rut  since  not  all  earths  golden  store 
Can  buy  for  us  one  bright  hour  more, 
Why  should  we  vainly  mourn  our  fate, 
Or  sigh  at  life's  uncertain  date  ? 
Nor  wealth  nor  grandeur  can  illume 
The  silent  midnight  of  the  tomb. 
No— give  to  others  hoarded  treasures, — 
Mine  be  the  brilliant  round  of  pleasures ; 
The  goblet  rich,  the  board  of  friends, 
Whose  social  souls  the  goblet  blends; 
And  mine,  while  yet  I've  life  to  live, 
Those  joys  which  love  alone  can  give. 


A  VERNAL  WALK. 
Wbmt  Spring  adorns  the  dewy  scene, 
How  sweet  to  walk  the  velvet  green, 


And  hear  the  west-wind's  gentle  sigh} 
As  o'er  the  gentle  mead  it  flies ! 
How  sweet  to  mark  the  pouting  vine, 
Ready  to  burst  in  tears  of  wine ; 
And  with  some  maid,  who  breathes  but 
To  walk,  at  noontide,  through  the  grove, 
Or  sit  in  some  cool,  green  recess,— 
Oh,  is  not  this  true  happiness? 


HAPPY  LIFE. 
Fill  the  bowl  with  rosy  wine ! 
Around  our  temples  roses  twine ! 
And  let  us  cheerfully  awhile 
Like  the  Wine  and  Roses,  smile. 
Crown 'd  with  roses,  we  contemn 
Gyges'  golden  diadem. 
To-day  is  ours ;  what  do  we  fear? 
To-day  is  ours ;  we  have  it  here : 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish,  at  least,  with  us  to  stay. 
Let's  banish  business,  banish  sorrow 
To  the  gods  belongs  to-morrow. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Sad  Niobe  on  Phrygian  shore, 

Was  turned  to  marble  by  despair ; 
And  hapless  Progne  learned  to  soar  • 

On  swallow  ?s  wings,  through  liquid  i 
But  I  would  be  a  mirror, 

So  thou  may'st  pleased  behold  me ; 
Or  robe,  with  close  embraces 

About  thy  limbs  to  fold  me. 
A  crystal  fount  to  lave  thee ; 

Sweet  oils  thy  hair  to  deck, 
A  zone  to  press  thy  bosom, 

Or  pearl  to  gem  thy  neck. 
Or  might  I  worship  at  thy  feet, 

A  sandal  for  thy  feet  I'd  be, 
Ev'n  to  be  trodden  on  were  sweet, 

If  trodden  on  by  thee. 


ON  TIMOCRITUS. 
Timocbitcs  adorns  this  humble  grave — 
Mars  spares  the  coward,  but  destroys  the  1 


ON  CLEANOR. 
The*  too,  Cleanor,  strong  desire  laid  low- 
Desire,  that  wretched  exiles  only  know, 
Of  thy  loved  native  land.  The  tyrant  swa 
Of  Winter  had  no  force  to  make  thee  stay : 
Thy  fatal  hour  was  come ;  and,  tempest-sp 
The  wild  waves  closed  around  thy  cherish'd 


CONVIVIAL. 

Ne'er  shall  that  man  my  comrade  be, 
Or  drink  a  generous  glass  with  me, 
Who,  o'er  his  bumpers,  brags  of  scars, 
Of  noisy  broils  and  mournful  wars. 
But  welcome  thou,  congenial  soul, 
And  share  my  purse  and  drain  my  bowl 
Who  canst,  in  social  knot,  combine 
The  Muse,  Good-humour,  Love,  and  Wii 


SIMONIDES. 


(Bora  5fi&-Died  467,  B.  C] 


>xs,  "the  wise  and  divine,"  (as  he  is 
Plato,)  was  the  son  of  Leopres,  and  a 
2eos,  where  he  presided  over  a  school 
struction  of  the  Tragic  Chorus.  He 
•  removed  to  Syracuse,  where  he  was 
▼our  with  King  Hiero,  and  is  said  to 
in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age.  To 
ributed  the  invention,  or,  at  least,  the 
ent  of  the  Funeral  Elegy.  But  it  was 
igrams,  written  chiefly  on  those  who 
tie  against  the  Persians,  that  he  was 
wrned.  These  are  all  characterized, 
>leridge  truly  says,)  "by  force,  down- 
md  terse  simplicity — atyttelu—in  the 
gree  of  any  to  be  found  in  the  Antho- 


logy." In  one  of  them,  (that  of  "  the  three  hundred 
who  died  at  Thermopylae") — he  bore  away  the 
prize  from  iEschylus. 

An  anecdote  has  been  related  of  him  by  Cicero, 
that,  having  found  and  buried  the  corpse  of  some 
unknown  person  washed  up  by  the  sea,  and  being 
afterwards  about  to  embark  on  a  voyage,  he  was 
warned  by  a  vision  of  the  dead  man  to  postpone 
it,  lest  he  should  surfer  shipwreck.  He  obeyed 
the  warning  and  stayed  at  home,  while  those, 
who  sailed  without  him,  were  shipwrecked  and 
lost 

Our  poet  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  re- 
lative and  namesake,  the  author  of  a  satiric  poem 
on  Woman.* 


:hedice,  the  daughter  of 

HIPPIAS. 
of  him,  who  ruled  the  Athenian  plains, 
ired  urn  Archedice  contains ; 
mother,  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
ras  humble,  and  unstained  her  life. 


TIMOCREON  OF  RHODES. 

unming,  and  swilling,  and  damning 
ay  neighbours, 

on  of  Rhodes,  hero  repose  from  my 
ibours. 


EGISTIAS  THE  SOOTHSAYER, 

I8BED  WITH  LEOKIDAS  AT  THE  PASS 
OF  THERMOPTLJS. 

•  records  Megistias'  honoured  name, 
sly  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  fame, 
the  Persians,  near  Sperchius'  tide, 
ind  future  well  the  prophet  knew ; 
hough  death  was  open  to  his  view, 
e  to  perish  at  his  general's  side. 


E  WHO  FELL  AT  THERMOPYLAE. 

rk  Thermopylae  they  lie ; 
:ath  of  glory  thus  to  die ! 

tomb  an  altar  is,  their  name 
jhty  heritage  of  fame : 

dirge  is  triumph j  cankering  rust, 
ime,  that  turneth  all  to  dust, 


e  an  apologue  on  women,  in  which  he  re  pre - 
as  having  been  formed  from  elements  and 
opposed  correspondent  natures. 


That  tomb  shall  never  waste  nor  hide,— 
The  tomb  of  warriors  true  and  tried. 
The  full- voiced  praise  of  Greece  around 
Lies  buried  in  that  sacred  mound  ; 
Where  Sparta's  king,  Leonidas, 
In  death  eternal  glory  has. 

On  the  Same. 
Greatly  to  die,  if  this  be  glory's  height, 

For  the  fair  meed  we  own  our  fortune  kind  j 
For  Greece  and  Liberty  we  plunged  to  night, 

And  left  a  never-dying  name  behind. 

On  the  Same* 

Go,  stranger,  and  to  Lacedaemon  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  her  laws,  we  fell. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 
Straicger,  to  Sparta  say,  that  here  we  rest 
In  death,  obedient  to  her  high  behest 

Another. 

Go,  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  who  passest  by, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws  we  lie. 


*  Q  %tw\  atfyhoxw  AaduoVupoWotft  6ft  tfgos 
KtifuBa,  *«<  xtivw  pjjpaat  ftstSapewo** 

Christopher  North,  in  one  of  his  delightful  articles  om 
the  Greek  Anthology,  has  given  us  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  translations  of  this  celebrated  epitaph,  which  he 
thus  prefaces :  «  The  oldest  and  best  inscription  is  that 
on  the  altar-tomb  of  the  Three  Hundred.  Do  you  re- 
member it  1  Here  it  is— the  Greek— with  three  Latin 
and  eighteen  English  versions.  Start  not:  it  to  hot  two 
lines —and  all  Greece,  for  centuries,  had  than  by  heart. 
She  forgot  them,  and  'Greece  was  living  Greece  bo 
more.'  "—Blackwood,  Vol.  xuiv,  p.  979. 
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ON  CIMON'S  LAND  AND  SEA  VICTORY. 

Nb'ib  since  the  olden  time,  when  Asia  stood 
First  torn  from  Europe  by  the  ocean-flood, 
Since  horrid  Mars  thus  poured  on  either  shore 
The  storm  of  battle  and  the  wild  uproar, 
Hath  Man  by  land  and  sea  such  glory  won, 
Ne'er  seen  such  deeds,  as  thou,  this  day,  hast 
done. 

By  land,  the  Medes  in  thousands  press  the 
ground; 

By  sea,  an  hundred  Tynan  ships  are  drown'd 
With  all  their  martial  host ;  while  Asia  stands 
Deep  groaning  by,  and  wrings  her  helpless  hands. 

ON  THOSE  WHO  FELL  AT  EURYMEDON. 

Thisi  by  the  streams  of  famed  Eurymedon 
Their  short,  but  brilliant,  race  of  life  have  run ; 
In  winged  ships  and  on  the  embattled  field 
Alike,  they  forced  the  Median  bows  to  yield, 
Breaking  their  foremost  ranks.    Now  here  they 
lie, 

Their  names  inscribed  on  rolls  of  victory. 


THE  UNCERTAINTY  OF  LIFE. 

TfiiRi's  naught  on  earth  but  flits  or  fades  away, 
And  well  indeed  the  Chian  bard  night  say: — 
M  The  race  of  Men  is  as  the  race  of  leaves !" 
Yet  who— though  many  an  ear  this  truth  re- 
ceives,— 

Imprints  it  on  his  heart?  For  Hope's  fond  tongue 
Can  dupe  the  old,  as  it  has  dup'd  the  young. 
Oh,  as  we  tread  on  Youth's  unfolding  flowers, 
What  wild,  impracticable  schemes  are  ours ! 
Oh,  how  we  chase  the  shadows,  as  they  fly; 
No  dread,  midst  health,  of  pain  or  troubles  nigh, 
No  thought,  that  Man  is  born  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Fools  1  dreamers!  not  to  know  how  small  the 
span 

Of  youth  and  life  allowed  to  mortal  man ! 
But  thou, — let  wiser  thoughts  thy  soul  employ, 
Nor  fear,  while  life  endures,  life's  pleasures  to 
enjoy.# 


ON  ANACREON. 
The  deathless  Bard,  to  every  Muse  so  dear, 
Lies  buried,  in  his  native  Teos,  here — 
Anacreon — whose  lays,  all  lays  above, 
Breathed  of  the  Graces,  breathed  of  every  Love. 
And  now  by  Lethe's  streams,  in  realms  of  night, 
He  sighs ;  but  His  not  for  the  sun's  sweet  light, — 
Tift  for  the  graceful  loves  he  left  behind, — 
Megistia  fair,  and  Smerdia  ever  kind. 
And  still  his  strains  in  honied  accents  flow, 
Not  sleeps  his  lyre  amongst  the  shades  below. 


*  Contrast  with  the  above  Elegy  Dr.  Doddridge's  para- 
of  u  Dam  vtvlmas  vivamus." 
"Live  while  von  live"— the  Epicure  will  say— 
«*  And  give  to  pleasure  every  passing  day :" 
MLlve  while  you  live"— the  sacred  Preacher  cries— 
"And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies:" 
Lord,  in  my  views,  let  both  united  be— 
I  live  to  pleasure,  while  I  live  to  Thee  1 


FRAGMENTS, 
i. 

Mortal,  dost  thou  dare  to  say, 
What  may  chance  another  day  ? 
Or  thy  fellow  mortal  seeing, 
Circumscribe  his  term  of  being  ? 
Swifter  than  the  insect's  wings 
Is  the  change  of  mortal  things. 


Whati'ib  of  virtue  or  of  power, 
Or  good,  or  great,  we  vainly  call, 

Each  moment  eager  to  devour, 
One  vast  Charybdis  swallows  all. 


Thi  first  of  human  joys  is  Health ; 
Next,  Beauty ;  and  then,  honest  Wealth ; 
The  fourth,  youth's  fond  delights  to  proi 
With  those — [but  most  with  Her] — we  1< 


HuMiir  strength  is  unavailing; 
Boastful  tyranny  unfailing; 
All  in  life  is  care  and  labour ; 
And  our  unrelenting  neighbour, 
Death,  for  ever  hovering  round ; 
Whose  inevitable  wound, 
When  he  comes  prepar'd  to  strike, 
Good  and  bad  will  feel  alike. 


DANAE. 
Whkv  the  wind,  resounding  high, 
Blustered  from  the  northern  sky, 
When  the  waves,  in  stronger  tide, 
Dashed  against  the  vessel's  side, 
Her  care-worn  cheek  with  tears  bede 
Her  sleeping  infant  Danae  viewed ; 
And,  trembling  still  with  new  alarms 
Around  him  cast  a  mother's  arms. 
"  My  child,  what  wrongs,  what  woes, 
mine! 

But  thy  young  limbs  in  sleep  recline. 
In  this  poor  nook  all  sad  and  dark, 
While  lightnings  play  around  our  bar! 
Thy  quiet  bosom  only  knows 
The  heavy  sigh  of  deep  repose.— 
The  howling  wind,  the  raging  sea, 
No  terror  can  excite  in  thee ; 
The  angry  surges  wake  no  care, 
That  burst  above  thy  long  deep  hair : 
But  could'st  thou  feel  what  I  deplore, 
Then  would  I  bid  thee  sleep  the  moi 
Sleep  on,  sweet  boy;  still  be  the  deej 
Oh,  could  I  lull  my  woe  to  sleep ! 
Jove,  let  thy  mighty  hand  o'erthrow 
The  baffled  malice  of  my  foe ; 
And  may  this  child,  in  future  years, 
Avenge  his  mother's  wrongs  and  teai 

•Another  translation  of  the  Same. 
Whilst,  around  her  lone  ark  sweeping 
Wailed  the  winds  and  waters  wild, 
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Her  young  cheeks  all  wan  with  weeping, 

Dan&e  clasped  her  sleeping  child ; 
And  "alas"  (cried  she)  "my  dearest, 

What  deep  wrongs,  what  woes,  are  mine ; 
Bat  nor  wrongs  nor  woes  thou  fearest, 

In  that  sinless  rest  of  thine. 
Faint  the  moonbeams  break  above  thee, 

And,  within  here,  all  is  gloom ; 
Bat  fast  wrapt  in  arms  that  love  thee, 

Little  reck'st  thou  of  our  doom. 
Not  the  rude  spray,  round  thee  flying, 

Has  e'en  clamped  thy  clustering  hair,— 
On  thy  purple  mantlet  lying, 
0  mine  Innocent,  my  Fair. 
Yet,  to  thee  were  sorrow  sorrow, 

Thou  would'st  lend  thy  little  ear, 
And  this  heart  of  thine  might  borrow, 

Haply  yet  a  moment's  cheer. 
But,  no;  slumber  on,  Babe,  slumber; 

Slumber,  Ocean-waves  *,  and  you, 
My  dark  troubles,  without  number, — 

0,  that  ye  would  slumber  too ! 
Though  with  wrongs  they've  brimmed  my 
chalice, 

Grant,  Jove,  that,  in  future  years, 
This  Boy  may  defeat  their  malice, 
And  avenge  his  Mother's  tears." 


THE  MISERIES  OF  LIFE. 

Jovx  rules  the  world,  and,  with  resistless  sway, 
Demands  to-morrow  what  he  gave  to-day ; 
In  vain  our  thoughts  to  future  scenes  we  cast, 
Or  only  read  them  darkly  in  the  past ; 
For  Hope  enchanting  points  to  new  delights, 
And  charms  with  dulcet  sounds  and  heavenly 
sights; 

Expecting  yet  some  fancied  bliss  to  share, 
We  grasp  at  bubbles,  that  dissolve  in  air, 
And  some  a  day,  and  some  whole  years,  await 
The  whims  and  chances  of  capricious  fate j 
Nor  yet  the  lovely  visions  are  possest — 
Another  year  remains  to  make  them  blest, 
While  age  steals  on  to  sweep  their  dreams  away, 
And  grim  diseases  hover  round  their  prey; 
Or  war,  with  iron  hold,  unlocks  the  grave, 
Devouring  myriads  of  the  young  and  brave. 
Some  on  the  billows  rocked,  that  roll  on  high, 
Cling  to  the  plank  in  vain,  and  wasted  die ; 
Some  by  the  halter  lay  their  miseries  down 
And  rush,  un summoned,  to  the  world  unknown. 
Our  very  sweets  possess  a  secret  harm, 
Teem  with  distress,  and  poison  while  they  charm. 
The  fatal  Sisters  hover  round  our  birth, 
And  dash  with  bitter  dregs  our  cup  on  earth : 
Tet  cease  to  murmur  at  thy  fate  in  vain, 
And  in  oblivion  steep  the  shaft  of  pain. 


ON  ORTHRYADES. 

O  vatiti  Sparta  1  when  we  met  the  host, 
In  equal  combat,  from  the  Inachian  coast, 
Thy  brave  three  hundred  never  turn'd  aside, 
But  where  our  feet  first  rested,  there  we  died. 
The  words,  in  blood,  which  brave  Orthryades 
Wrought  on  his  herald  shield,  were  only  these— 


"Thyrea  is  Lacedzemon's!" — If  there  fled 
One  Argive  from  the  slaughter,  be  it  said, 
Of  old  Adrastus  he  hath  learn'd  to  fly; — 
We  count  it  death  to  falter, — not  to  die. 

ON  A  STATUE  OF  CUPID  BY  PRAXITELES. 

Well  has  the  sculptor  felt  what  he  exprest ; 
He  drew  the  living  model  from  his  breast. 
Will  not  his  Phryne  the  rare  gift  approve, 
Me  for  myself  exchanging,  love  for  love  ? 
Lost  are  my  fabled  bow  and  magic  dart; 
But,  only  gazed  upon,  I  win  the  heart 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIPPARCHUS. 

Fair  was  the  light,  that  brighten 'd  as  it  grew, 
Of  Freedom,  on  Athena's  favour'd  land, 

When  him,  the  Tyrant,  bold  Harmodius  slew, 
Link'd  with  Aristogeiton,  hand  in  hand. 


VIRTUE. 
Eiccibcled  by  her  heaven-bright  band, 
On  a  rough  steep  doth  Virtue  stand, 

And  he,  who  hopes  to  win  the  goal, 
To  Manhood's  height  who  would  aspire,— 
Must  spurn  each  sensual,  low  desire, 
Must  never  falter,  never  tire, 

But  off,  with  sweat-drops  of  the  soul.* 


ON  HIS  PRESERVATION  FROM  DEATH 
BY  AN  APPARITION. 

Behold  the  Bard's  preserver !  from  the  grave 
The  Spectre  came,  the  living  man  to  save. 


INSCRIBED  ON  A  CENOTAPH. 

O  cloud-capt  Geraneia,  rock  unblest ! 
Would  thou  had'st  rear'd  far  hence  thy  haughty 
crest, 

By  Tanais  wild,  or  wastes  where  Ister  flows; 
Nor  look'd  on  Sciron  from  thy  silent  snows ! 
A  cold,  cold  corpse  he  lies  beneath  the  wave, 
This  tomb  speaks,  tenantless,  his  ocean-grave. 


•  Hesiod  has  a  ilmilar  sentiment  in  his  **  Works  and 
Days." 

Where  Virtue  dwells,  the  gods  have  placed  before 
The  dropping  sweat  that  springs  from  every  pore ; 
And  ere  the  feet  can  reach  her  bright  abode, 
Long,  rugged,  dark  th'  ascent,  and  rough  the  road : 
The  ridge  once  gain'd,  the  path,  so  hard  of  late, 
Runs  easy  on,  and  level  to  the  gate.— Elton. 
Bo  also  Spenser— 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars,  She  wont  to  dwell 

And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain, 

Ne  can  the  man,  who  moulds  in  idle  cell, 

Unto  her  happy  mansion  e'er  attain ; 

Before  her  gate  High  God  did  tveat  ordain 

And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide ; 

But  easy  is  the  way  and  passage  plain 

To  Pleasure's  palace ;— it  may  soon  be  spied, 

And,  day  and  night,  her  doors  to  all  stand  open  wide. 

Fait*  *A\.t.V 
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[About  471  B.  C] 


TnrocEiov,  the  Lyric  Poet  and  Satirist,  is 
classed  by  Suidas  (but,  as  Mr.  Clinton  thinks, 
without  sufficient  reason,)  among  the  writers 
of  the  old  Comedy,  and  by  Plutarch  and 
Athenoeus,  among  the  Pentathletes,  as  well  as 


Poets,  of  his  age.  For  his  satires  on  1 
mistocles  and  Simonides  he  drew  down  x 
himself  the  vengeance  of  the  latter  in 
epitaph,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  pag 
of  this  volume. 


RICHES. 
Blihdid  Plutus!  didst  thou  dwell 
Nor  in  land  nor  fathom'd  sea, 


But  only  in  the  depths  of  hell, — 
God  of  riches !    Safe  from  thee, 
Man  himself  might  happy  be. 


.ESCHYLUS. 

[Bora  521,  Died  456,  B.  C] 


iEscHYLus,  the  son  of  a  noble  and  distin- 
guished family,  was  born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  Tragedian,  and,  a  few  years  after, 
became  yet  more  distinguished  by  the  part,  which, 
with  his  brothers,  Cynegeirus  and  Ameinias,  he 
bore  in  the  victories  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
Plata*. 

For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 

Bat  reached  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot  steel. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his 
poetic  fame,  and,  besides  bearing  off  the  first 
prize  in  Tragedy,  introduced  improvements  into 

I the  Greek  Drama,  which  earned  for  him  in  after 
days,  the  merited  appellation  of  "  Father  of  Tra- 
i  gedy."  He  was  the  first  to  bring  two  or  more 
Vpersons  on  the  stage  with  distinct  parts-— to  add 
Appropriate,  though  not  movable,  scenery— and 
to  arrange  the  drapery  of  the  performers  with 
such  taste,  elegance,  and  propriety,  as  to  have 
furnished  models,  for  habits,  even  to  the  ministers 
of  religion. 


The  latter  days  of  ^schylus  did  not 
without  their  sorrows.  He  was  accused  of 
ing  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  Eleusinian 
teries  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Furies,  and,  tb 
abwlved  from  the  charge  through  the  interce 
of  his  brother  Cynegeirus,  (who  displayed  t 
enraged  multitude  the  stump  of  the  arm  he  ha 
at  Marathon,)  he  retired  from  Athens,  bequ 
ing  his  tragedies  and  his  fame  to  posterity, 
remaining  years  were  spent  at  the  court  of 
Hiero,  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  the  81st  C 
piad,  (450  B.  C.)  and  in  the  sixty-ninth  yei 
his  age.  Out  of  more  than  seventy  trag 
which  he  composed,  seven  only  have  come  < 
to  us. 


EPITAPH  FOR  HIMSELF. 

/  Athenian  ASschylus,  Euphorion't  son, 

\     Buried  in  Geta's  fields  these  lines  declare ; 

;  His  deeds  are  registered  at  Marathon, 

Known  to  the  deep-haired  Mede,  who  met  him 


FROM  THE  CHAINED  PROMETHEUS. 

(  "  Tex  Chained  Prometheus"  is  a  representation 
if  constancy  under  suffering;  of  a  god  exiled 
From  his  fellow-gods,  and  doomed  to  all  the  pen- 
/alties  of  mortality,  as  a  reward  "  for  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  tender  to  mankind."  The  scene  lies 
'on  a  desolate  and  savage  rock  of  the  ocean ;  and 
56 


tho  drama  opens  with  Vulcan,  under  the  < 
tion  of  Strength  and  Force,  chaining  their  ca 
to  it. 

Strength.  At  length  then  to  the  wide  E 
extreme  bounds, 
To  Scythia  are  we  come,  those  pathless  wil 
i  Where  human  footstep  never  marked  the  gr 
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Vulc.  The  manacles  are  ready ;  thou  mayst  tee 
them. 

Strength.  Bind  them  around  his  hands;  use  all 
your  might, 

Strike,  nail  them  fast,  drive  them  into  the  rock. 
Vulc.  One  arm  is  now  inextricably  fixed. 
Strength.  Clench  then  the  other  as  fast,  that  he 
may  learn 

How  impotent  his  craft  opposed  to  Jove's. 
Vulc.  Thy  miseries,  Prometheus,  I  deplore. 
Strength.  What!  dallying  yet?  Bewailing  still 
the  foes 

Of  Jove?  Take  heed  lest  thou  bewail  thyself! 
Vulc.  It  is  a  sight  too  horrible  to  look  on. , 
Strength.  I  only  see  a  traitor,  punish'djM 

His  deeds  deserve.  But  come,  on  with  the  gyres. 

Downwards — with  all  thy  force  enring  his  legs. 
Vulc.  This  too  is  done. 

Strength.  Rivet  it  tighter,  closer. 

Vulc.  Thy  voice  is  harsh  and  rugged  as  thy 
form. 

Strength.  Now  fair  befall  thy  softness !  Yet  up- 
braid not 

My  ruggeder  and  less  malleable  nature. 

Vulc.  Let  us  depart ;  he  is  chained,  past  all 
escape. 

Strength.  Now  triumph  in  thy  insolence ;  now 
steal 

The  glory  of  the  gods  and  bear  the  gift 
To  mortal  man !  Can  man  relieve  thee  now  ? 
Falsely  the  gods  have  called  thee  provident ; 
'Twill  need  far  greater  providence  than  thine 
To  escape  the  destiny  which  now  surrounds  thee. 


How,  Vulcan,  to  thy  task;  at  Jove's  command 

Fix  to  these  high-projecting  rocks  this  vain 
Artificer  of  man ;  each  massy  link 
Draw  close,  and  bind  his  adamantine  chains. 
Thj  radiant  pride,  the  fiery  flame,  that  lends 
Its  aid  td  every  art,  he  stole,  and  bore 
The  gift  to  mortals ;  for  which  bold  offence 
The  gods  assign  him  this  just  punishment, 
That  he  may  learn  to  reverence  the  power 
Of  Jove,  and  moderate  his  love  to  man. 
Vulc.  Stern  Powers,  yo  have  executed  your 
high  mission, 
Nor  found  resistance.  My  less  hardy  mind, 
Averse  from  violence,  shrinks  back  and  dreads 
To  bind  a  kindred  god  to  this  wild  cliff, 
Exposed  to  every  storm :  but  strong  constraint 
O'errnles  me:  Jove's  commands  must  be  obeyed. 
High-thoughted  son  of  truth-directing  Themis, 
Thee  with  indissoluble  chains  must  I, 
Perforce,  now  rivet  to  this  savage  rock, 
Where  neither  human  voice  nor  human  form 
Shall  meet  thine  eye ;  but  where,  parched  in  the 
sun, 

Thy  bloom  shall  wither ;  where  thou 'It  wish  for 
night 

To  pale  day's  piercing  heats ;  and  then  again 
For  day,  to  chase  the  hoar-frosts  of  the  night, 
Deeming  each  present  evil  still  the  greatest 
Nor  lives  there  yet,  on  earth,  the  power  that  can 
Relieve  thee ;  such  alas!  the  fruits  of  thy 
Philanthropy,  who,  a  god  thyself,  hast  braved 
Thy  fellow-gods,  and,  counter  to  their  laws, 
Made  man  a  partner  in  the  wealth  of  heaven. 
Therefore  the  joyless  station  of  this  rock, 
Unsleeping,  unrec lining,  shalt  thou  keep, 
And  many  a  groan,  and  many  a  loud  lament, 
Throw  out  in  vain,  nor  move  the  rigorous  breast 
Of  Jove;  for  upstart  power  is  always  harsh. 
Strength.  No  more :  why  these  delays,  this  fool- 
ish pity? 

Dost  thou  not  hate  a  god  by  gods  abhorred, 
Who  prostitutes  thy  richest  gift  on  man? 

Vulc  Strong  are  the  ties  of  kin  and  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

.  Strength.  Well;  but  to  disobey  thy  Sire's  com- 
mands, 

Barest  thou  do  that?   Is  not  that  fear  more 
strong? 

Vulc.  Soft  pity  never  touched  thy  ruthless  mind. 
Strength.  Will  thy  vain  pity  bring  relief?  For- 
bear, 

Nor  waste  thy  breath  on  what  avails  him  nought 
Vulc.  O,  that  my  hand,  for  once,  had  lost  its 
cunning  1 

Strength.  Why  so?  Or  how's  thy  art  to  blame 
in  this? 

Vulc.  Yet  would  I,  it  had  fall'n  on  some  one 
else. 

Strength.  All  have  their  lots  appointed,  save  to 
reign 

In  heaven ;  for  that  is  Jove's  prerogative. 

Vulc.  I  know  it,  nor  have  wherewith  to  gain- 
say you. 

Strength.  Then  quick,  on  with  his  fetters,  that 
the  Father 
May  find  no  cause  to  tax  you  with  delay. 

  8 


Prometheus  alone. 

0  Air  divine !  And  ye,  swift-winged  Winds ! 
Ye  River-fountains !  and  ye  countless  smiles 
Of  dimpling  Ocean!  Mother  Earth!  And  thou, 
Far-piercing  ^ye  of  day!  On  you  I  call. 
Witness  what  I,  a  god,  from  gods  endure. 
Behold,  with  what  fierce  pangs,  years  without  end, 
Amerced,  have  I  to  struggle  here ;  such  chains 
Hath  this  new  king  of  gods  devised  for  me. 
Present  and  future,  both,  alas !  I  wail ; 

When  shall  these  woes  have  end?    But  why 
inquire  ? 

Since  clear  before  me  lies  the  Future,  nor 

Can  aught  of  evil,  unforeseen,  betide. 

Then  bear  what  must  be,  nor  wage  war  with 

stern  j 
Necessity's  unconquerable  power. 
But  to  complain,  or  not  complain,  alike 
Is  unavailable.    For  favours  shown 
To  mortal  man  I  bear  this  weight  of  woe. 
Hid  in  a  hollow  cane  the  fount  of  fire  i 

1  privately  conveyed,  of  every  art  1 
The  instructress,  and  best,  noblest  gift  to  man.\ 
For  this,  this  one  offence,  I  wear  these  chains. 
Woe!  woe! — But  whence  that  sound?  Whence 

yon  sweet  odor 
Soft-stealing  o'er  the  sense?— And  who  comes 
there, 

Divine,  or  mortal,  or  of  hero-race? 
Comes  he  to  this  far  rock,  spectator  of 
My  wretchedness,  or  for  what  other  purposed 
Behold  me  then  in  chains,  a,  'wt*Ufc&& 
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Abhorred  by  Jove,  and  all  who  tread  hii  courts, 
For  my  fond  love  of  man.    Ah  me !  again 
I  hear  a  sound,  as  if  of  birds.    The  air 
Rustles  with  fluttering  pinions :  every  object 
Approaching  me  strikes  terror  on  my  soul.  ' 

Here  the  Daughters  of  the  Ocean,  roused  from 
their  grots  below,  come  to  console  the  Titan,  who, 
induced  by  their  kind  sympathy,  gives  vent  to 
his  feelings,  relates  the  causes  of  his  fall,  and 
endeavours  to  cheer  himself  with  dreams  and 
prophecies  of  the  future.  Then  comes  their 
father,  the  ancient  Oceanus,  who,  advising  sub- 
mission to  Jupiter,  is  dismissed  with  disdain.— 
Left  alone  with  Prometheus,  the  Oceanides  burst 
forth  into  fresh  strains  of  pity. 

MThe  wide  earth  echoes  wailingly; 

Stately  and  antique  were  thy  fallen  race, 
The  wide  earth  waileth  thee ! 

Lo!  from  the  holy  Asian  dwelling-place, 
Fall  for  a  godhead's  wrongs,  the  mortals'  mur- 
muring tears, 
They  mourn  within  the  Colchian  land, 

The  virgin  and  the  warrior  daughters, 
And  far  remote,  the  Scythian  band, 

Around  the  broad  Maeotian  waters, 
And  they  who  hold  in  Caucasus  their  tower, 
Arabia's  martial  flower 
Hoarse-clamouring  midst  sharp  rows  of  barbed 
spears. 

One  have  I  seen  with  equal  tortures  riven — 
An  equal  god, — in  adamantine  chains 

Ever  and  evermore. 
The  Titan  Atlas,  crush'd,  sustains 

The  mighty  mass  of  mighty  Heaven, 
And  the  whirling  cataracts  roar, 
With  a  chime  to  the  Titan's  groans, 
And  the  depth  that  receives  them  moans; 
And  from  vaults  that  the  earth  are  under, 
Black  Hades  is  hoard  in  thunder; 
While  from  the  founts  of  white-waved  rivers 
flow 

Melodious  sorrows,  wailing  with  his  woe." 
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Prom.  It  was  not  pride  that  checked 
tongue,  but  thoughts 
(Of  my  fallen  state  and  bitter  degradation ; 
/  This  cut  me  to  the  heart    For  who,  like  me, 
I  Advanced  these  new-fledged  gods.    But  ye 
1  Enow  well  the  talc,  and  so  I'll  not  repeat  it : — 
The  ills  of  man  you've  heard :  I  formed  his  mind, 
And  through  the  cloud  of  barbarous  ignorance 
Diffused  the  beams  of  knowledge.  I  will  speak, 
Not  taxing  them  with  blame,  but  my  own  gifts 
Displaying,  and  benevolence  to  them. 
They  saw  indeed,  they  heard,  but  what  availed 
Or  sight  or  hearing,  all  things  round  them  rolling, 
Like  the  unreal  imagery  of  dreams, 
In  wild  confusion  mixed  1    The  lightsome  wall 
Of  finer  masonry,  the  raftered  roof, 
They  knew  not;  but,  like  ants  still  buried,  delved 
Deep  in  the  earth  and  scooped  their  sunless 
caves. 

Unmarked  the  seasons  ranged,  the  biting  winter, 


The  flower-perfumed  spring,  the  ripeninj  sua- 
mer 

Fertile  of  fruits.   At  random  all  their  works 
Till  I  instructed  them  to  mark  the  Stan, 
Their  rising,  and,  a  harder  science  yet, 
Their  setting.   The  rich  train  of  marshall'd 
numbers 

I  taught  them,  and  the  meet  array  of  letters. 
To  impress  these  precepts  on  their  hearts  1 1 
Memory,  the  active  mother  of  all  reason. 
I  taught  the  patient  steer  to  bear  the  yoke, 
In  all  his  toils  joint-labourer  with  man. 
By  me  the  harnessed  steed  was  trained  to  whirl 
The  rapid  car,  and  grace  the  pride  of  wealth. 
The  tall  bark,  lightly  bounding  o'er  the  waves, 
I  taught  its  course,  and  winged  its  flying  saiL 
To  man  I  gave  these  arts ;  yet,  wretch  as  I  am, 
So  provident  for  others,  I  want  skill 
To  extricate  myself. 

Char.  Unseemly  are 

Thy  sufferings,  sprung  from  impotence  of  mind. 
And  fall'n  on  ills,  as  some  unskilful  leach, 
That  sinks  beneath  his  malady,  thy  soul 
Desponds,  nor  seeks  medicinal  relief. 

Prom.  Hear  my  whole  story,  and  you'll  wonder 
more 

What  useful  arts,  what  sciences  I  invented. 
This  first  and  greatest :  when  the  fell  disease 
Preyed  on  the  human  frame,  relief  was  none, 
Nor  healing  drug,  nor  cool-refreshing  draught, 
Nor  pain  assuaging  unguent ;  but  they  pined 
Without  redress,  and  wasted,  till  I  taught  them 
To  mix  the  balmy  medicine,  of  power 
To  chase  each  pale  disease,  and  soften  pain. 
I  taught  the  various  modes  of  prophecy ; 
What  truth  to  dreams  attaches,  what  to  omens, 
Or  casual  sights  that  meet  us  on  the  way; 
What  birds  portend,  when  to  the  right,  when  to 
The  left,  they  take  their  airy  course. 
•  •••••» 

These  arts  I  taught.   And  all  the  secret  treasures 
Deep  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Brass,  iron,  silver,  gold,  their  use  to  man, 
Let  the  vain  tongue  make  what  high  boasts  it 
may, 

Are  my  inventions  all ;  and,  in  a  word,  S 
Prometheus  taught  each  useful  art  to  man.  ■> 
Char.  Let  not  thy  love  to  man  o'erleap  the 
bounds 

Of  reason ;  nor  neglect  thy  own  sad  state: 
So  my  fond  hope  suggests  thou  shalt  be  freed 
From  these  base  chains,  nor  less  in  power  than 
Jove. 

Prom.  Not  thus,  it  is  not  in  the  fates,  that  thus 
These  things  should  end ;  crushed  by  a  thousand  f 
wrongs,  / 
A  thousand  woes,  I  shall  escape  these  chains."' 
Necessity  is  stronger  far  than  art  ^ 
Char.  Who  then  is  ruler  of  Necessity  ? 
Prom.  The  triple  Fates  and  unforgetting  Furies. 
Char.  Must  Jove,  too,  yield  to  their  superior 
power  1 

Prom.  Even  Jove  cannot  escape  from  destiny. 
Char.  What  but  eternal  empire,  is  his  fatef 
Prom.  Te  may  not  know  it  now ;  inquire  no 
further. 
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dor.  Is  it  of  moment,  that  you  thus  conceal  it? 

Prom.  Think  of  some  other  subject ;  'tis  no  time 
For  this,  requiring,  as  it  does,  the  seal 
Of  strictest  secrecy.   By  guarding  it, 
I  may,  one  day,  escape  this  shameful  bondage. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  Chorus  is  singularly  beau- 
tiful ;  but  I  know  of  no  translation  that  has  done 
justice  to,  or  given  us  any  idea  of,  its  charms. 
Mr.  Bulwer  has  only  given  us  six  lines  of  it,  in 
which  is  contrasted  the  present  mournful  strain 
of  the  Chorus  with  that  which  they  had  poured 
"What  time  the  silence  erst  was  broken, 

Around  the  baths,  and  o'er  the  bed 
To  which,  won  well  by  many  a  soft  love-token, 

And  hymned  by  all  the  music  of  delight, 
Our  ocean-sister,  bright 
1  Hesione  was  led." 

I At  the  end  of  this  choral  song  appears  Io, 
driven  about  from  place  to  place,  a  victim  of  the 
tome  tyranny  from  which  Prometheus  was  suf- 
'  fering.  Her  bitter  woe  and  despair  are  finely 
contrasted  with  the  stern  spirit  of  Prometheus. 
Her  introduction  gives  rise  to  those  ancestral  and 
traditional  allusions  to  which  the  Greeks  were  so 
attached.  He  prophesies  of  the  wanderings  to 
which  she  is  still  doomed,  and  the  fate  which,  at 
last,  awaits  her,  connected,  in  some  degree,  with 
his  own,  as  from  her  blood  he  is,  after  the  lapse 
of  many  ages,  to  receive  a  deliverer. — After  the 
departure  of  Io,  Prometheus  renews  his  denunci- 
ations of  Jupiter,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mercury 
arrives,  commands  him  to  disclose  the  nature  of 
the  danger  threatened  to  Jove,  and  bow  he  is  to 
prevent  or  avoid  it  The  Titan  refuses  to  dis- 
close his  secret,  hurls  defiance  at  his  oppressors, 
and,  amidst  storm,  lightning,  and  earthquake,  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  abyss. 

raoxsTHEus — caoaus. 
Ckor.  How !  fear  you  not  to  utter  words  like 
these? 

Prom.  What  should  /fear,  by  fate  exempt  from 
death? 

Ckor.  "'But  he  may  add  fresh  tortures  to  thy  pain. 
Prom.  Let  him ;  I  am  prepared  to  brave  them 
all. 

Ckor.  Wise  they,  who  reverence  the  stern 

powers  of  vengeance ! 
Prom,  Go  then,  fawn,  cringe,  fall  down  before 
your  master. 
For  me,  I  value  Jove  at  less  than  nothing. 
Let  him  exert  his  brief  authority,  V 
And  lord  it  whilst  he  may ;  'twill  not  be  long.  ] 
But  see  the  runner-slave  of  this  new  king 
Approaches ;  what  fresh  tidings  will  he  bring  us  ? 

Enter  Mibcurt. 
Merc.  To  thee,  old  Sophist,  quintessence  of  gall's 
Black  bitterness,*  offender  of  the  gods, 
Fire-stealer,  boastful  lavisher  of  gifts 
On  men,  to  thee  would  I  address  myself. 
The  Father  bids  thee  say  what  nuptials  these 

•  to?  r ivipruif*?. 


Thy  tongue  thus  vaunts,  as  threatening  his  high 
power; 

And  clearly  say,  couched  in  no  riddling  phrases, 
Each  several  circumstance.  Now,  no  duplicity, 
No  terms  ambiguous ;  such,  you  know  full  well, 
Is  not  the  way  to  pacify  Jove's  anger. 

Prom.  Thou  dost  thy  message  bravely,  and  in 
terms 

Becoming  well  the  sender  and  the  sent — 
Your  empire  it  is  new ;  and  you  may  deem 
Its  towers  impregnable ;  but  have  I  not 
Already  seen  two  monarch s  hurled  from  them?* 
And  I  shall  see  a  third,  this  present  lord, 
Fall  with  like  suddenness  and  like  disgrace. 
Think  ye  I  tremble  at  these  new-made  gods  ? 
No;  fear  is  yet  a  stranger  to  my  soul. 
Then  hence  1 — the  way  thou  cam'st! — To  thine 
inquiries 

From  me  thou  wilt  obtain  no  other  answer. 
Merc.  'Twas  insolence  like  this,  which  on  thy 
head 

Drew  down  this  punishment 

Prom.  My  miseries 

I  would  not  change  for  your  gay  servitude. 
Better  to  serve  here  on  this  earth,  than  be  % 
Jove's  lacquey.    You  may  call  this  insolence^ 
I  call  it, — paying  you  in  your  own  nnin,,  S 

Merc.  You  seem  to  me  delighted  with  your 
woes. 

Prom.  Delighted !  Might  I  see  mine  enemies 
Delighted  thus,  and  thee  amongst  the  rest 

Merc.  And  why  blame  me  for  thy  calamities? 

Prom.  In  a  word,  I  hate  them  all,  these  gods* 
of  whom  / 
I  have  deserved  so  well,  and  fared  so  badly.  \ 

Merc.  Thou  art  mad.  / 

Prom.  If  to  detest  my  foes  be  madness( 

It  is  a  malady  that  I  am  proud  of.  \ 

Merc.  Were't  well  with  thee,  thou  wouldst 
not  be  endured. 
Thou'st  given  me  yet  no  answer  for  the  Father. 

Prom.  Did  he  deserve  the  courtesy,  I'd  pay  it. 

Merc.  Why  am  I  checked,  why  rated  as  a  boy  ? 

Prom.  A  boy  thou  art,  yea  simpler  than  a  boy, 
If  thou  hast  hopes  to  be  informed  by  me. 
Not  all  his  tortures,  all  his  arts,  shall  move  me 
To  unlock  my  lips,  till  this  cursed  chain  be  loosed. 
No ;  let  him  hurl  his  lightnings,  wing  his  snows, 
Crush  earth  and  skies,  he  moves  not  me  to  tell 
him 

What  force  shall  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  hand.f 
Merc.  Weigh  well  these  things ;  will  they  un- 
loose thy  chains  ? 
Prom.  Well  have  they  all  been  weighed,  all 
long  considered. 

♦  Uranus  dethroned  by  hit  son  Saturn ;  and  Saturn 
by  his  son  Jupiter. 

t  Jupiter  was  about  to  marry  Thetis,  the  daughter  of 
Ocean  us ;  but  it  was  in  the  Fates  that  she  should  have  a 
ton  who  was  to  be  greater  than  hit  father.  Prometheus 
alone,  by  hit  divine  foresight,  could  open  the  danger  to 
Jupiter ;  but  thie  he  refuted  to  do,  till  he  thould  be  re- 
leased  from  the  rock.  After  that  Hercules,  by  permission 
of  Jupiter,  had  slain  the  tormenting  eagle,  and  unbound 
hit  chains,  he  discloted  the  decree  of  the  Fates.  Tbetls 
waa  then  given  in  marriage  to  Vttoo*,  Vto  \w^a&i 
was  accomplished  la  the  b\nh  of  ktY&ta. 
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Merc.  Subdue,  vain  fool,  subdue  thine  insolence, 
And  let  thy  miseries  teach  thee  juster  thoughts. 
Prom.  Thy  counsels,  like  the  waves,  that  dash 
against 

ie  rock's  firm  base,  disquiet,  but  not  move,  me. 
Conceive  not  of  me,  that,  through  fear  what  Jove 
May,  in  his  rage,  inflict,  my  fixed  disdain 
Shall  e'er  relent,  e'er  suffer  my  strong  mind 
'  To  sink  in  womanish  softness,  to  fall  prostrate, 
Beseeching  him  to  free  me  from  these  chains. 

Merc.  I  see  thou  art  implacable,  unsoftened 
By  all  the  mild  entreaties  I  can  urge. 
But,  like  a  young  steed  reined,  that  proudly 
struggles  • 

And  champs  his  iron  curb,  thy  haughty  soul 
Abates  not  of  its  unavailing  fierceness. 
But  pride,  disdaining  to  be  ruled  by  reason, 
Sinks  weak  and  valueless. — Now  mark  me 
well : — 

If  not  obedient  to  my  words,  a  storm,  , 
A  fiery  and  inevitable  deluge, 
Shall  burst  in  three-fold  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
First  his  fierce  thunder,  winged  with  lightning 
flames, 

Shall  rend  this  rugged  rock,  and  cover  thee 
With  hideous  ruin :  long  time  shalt  thou  lie 
Astonied  in  its  rifled  sides,  till  dragged 
Again  to  light ;  then  shall  the  Bird  of  Jove, 
The  ravening  eagle,  lured  by  scent  of  blood, 
Mangle  thy  body,  and  each  day  returning, 
An  uninvited  guest,  plunge  his  fell  beak 
And  feast  and  riot  on  thy  blackening  liver. 
Expect  no  pause,  no  respite,  till  some  god 
Comes  to  relieve  thy  pains,  willing  to  pass 
The  dreary  realms  of  ever-during  night, 
The  dark  descent  of  Tartarus  profound. 
Weigh  these  things  well ;  this  is  no  fiction  drest 
In  vaunting  terms,  but  words  of  serious  truth. 
The  mouth  of  Jove  knows  not  to  utter  falsehood, 
But  what  ho  speaks  is  fate.    Be  cautious  then ; 
Regard  thyself;  nor  let  o'er  weening  pride 
Disdain  the  prudent  counsels  that  I  give  thee. 
Chor.  Nothing  amiss  we  deem  his  words,  but 
fraught 

With  reason,  who  but  wills  thee  to  relax 
Thy  haughty  spirit,  and  by  prudent  counsels 
Pursue  thy  peace.  Be  then  advised ;  what  shame. 
For  one  so  wise  to  persevere  in  error !  / 
Prom.  All  this  I  knew,  ere  he  declared  his 
message : 

That  enemy  from  enemy  should  suffer 
Extreme  indignity,  is  nothing  strange. 
Let  him  then  work  his  horrible  pleasure  on  me ; 
Wreathe  his  black  curling  flames,  tempest  the  air 
With  voiced  thunders  and  wild-warring  winds, 
Rend  from  its  roots  the  firm  earth's  solid  base, 
Heave  from  the  roaring  main  its  boisterous  waves, 
And  dash  them  to  the  stars ;  me  let  him  hurl, 
Caught  in  the  fiery  tempest,  to  the  gloom  1 
Of  deepest  Tartarus ;  not  all  his  power 
Can  quench  the  cetherial  breath  of  life  within  moi 
Merc.  Such  ravings,  such  wild  boasts,  one  might 
expect 

From  moon-struck  madmen. — What  is  this  but 
madness  % 

But  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  with  social  sorrow 


Melt  at  his  sufferings,  from  this  place  re 
Lest  the  tempestuous  roar  of  Jove's  fierce 
O'ertake  you,  and  confound  your  prison'd  senses. 

Chor.  To  other  themes,  to  other  counsels,  turn 
Thy  voice,  where  pleaded  reason  may  prevail: 
This  is  ill-urged,  and  may  not  be  admitted. 
Would'st  thou  solicit  us  to  deeds  of  baseness! 
Whatever  betides,  with  him  will  we  endure  it 
The  vile  betrayer  I  have  learned  to  hate ; 
There  is  no  fouler  stain  ;  my  soul  abhors  it 

Merc.  Remember,  you  are  warned  ;  if  ill  o'er- 
take you, 

Accuse  not  Fortune,  lay  not  blame  on  Jove, 
As  by  his  hand  sunk  in  calamities 
Unthought  of,  unforeseen :  no,  let  the  blame 
Light  on  yourselves ;  your  folly  not  unwarned, 
Not  unawares,  but  'gainst  your  better  knowledge, 
Involved  you  in  th'  inextricable  toil. 

Prom.  He  fables  not  j  firm  earth — (I  feel  it)— 
rocks; 

Loud  thunders  roar,  thick-flashing  lightnings  blase, 
The  eddying  sands  are  whirled  aloft,  and  forth 
From  every  quarter,  breathing  mutual  strife, 
Leap  the  wild  spirits  of  the  winds,  while  sky 
Is  sunk  in  ocean.    Upon  me  it  bursts, 
The  terror- working  storm,  sent  down  from  heaven. 
0  venerated  Mother,  O  wide  ^ther, 
Wafting  round  all  man's  common  blessing, 
You  see  what  wrongs  I  suffer. 


singjlight^ 


FROM  "THE  SEVEN  AGAINST  THEBES." 

Thi  subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  war  between 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  for  the  throne  of  Thebes; 
the  catastrophe  is  the  death  of  the  two  brothers, 
slain  by  each  other's  hands. 

Scewe — In  Thebes,  before  the  principal  Temple  of 
the  City. 

Eteocles,  Soldiib,  Chorus. 

Sold.  Illustrious  King  of  Thebes,  I  bring  thee 
tidings 

Of  firm  assurance  from  the  foe ;  these  eyes 
Beheld  each  circumstance.    Seven  valiant  chiefs 
Slew  on  a  black-orbed  shield  the  victim  bull, 
And,  dipping  in  the  gore  their  furious  hands, 
By  Mars,  Bellona,  and  blood-thirsting  Terror, 
Swore  sacredly— or  from  their  base  to  rend 
These  walls  and  lay  our  ramparts  in  the  dust, 
Or,  dying,  with  their  blood  to  steep  this  earth.— 
Each,  in  Adrastus'  car,  some  dear  remembrance* 
Piled  for  his  distant  parents;  in  every  eye 
Stood  tears,  but  no  compassion,  no  remorse. 
Each  soul  of  iron  glowing  with  the  rage 
Of  valour,  as  the  lion,  when  he  glares 
Determined  battle. — Round  the  urn  I  left  them 
By  lot  deciding  to  what  gate  each  chief 


*  It  was  a  custom  of  the  ancients  before  a  battle  la 
which  they  apprehended  danger,  to  send  home  to  their 
friends,  some  trifling  token,  or  remembrance,  things  of 
little  value  in  themselves,  but  rendered  dear  by  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  given.  On  this  oc- 
casion they  were  placed  in  the  car  of  Adrastus,  because 
it  had  been  foretold  by  the  Augur  Amphlaraus,  that  be 
alone  of  the  confederate  chiefs  would  return  to  Argos. 
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lead  his  forces.   Against  these  select 
est,  the  bravest,  of  the  sons  of  Thebes, 
nstant,  at  the  gates,  assign  their  stations. 
1  in  arms  the  Argive  host  comes  on. 
ne  the  pilot's  part,  and,  ere  the  storm 
ke  us,  (even  now  its  waves  are  roaring) 
re  thee  for  the  danger. — Mine  meanwhile 
ratch,  and,  trust  this  long-experienced  eye, 
ril,  without  notice,  shall  approach  thee. 

e  the  Chorus,  consisting  of  Theban  virgins, 
out  into  loud  strains  of  woe,  painting  in 
ig  colours  the  rush  of  the  adverse  hosts, 
tiering  of  the  gates,  the  yells  of  the  victors, 
rieks  of  anguished  women  and  infants,  and 
>se  scenes  of  distress  and  horror,  which  the 
□ce  of  conquest  spreads  through  a  van- 
'd  and  plundered  city.  Offended  at  their 
dating  cries,  Eteocles  reprimands  them 
larshness,  and  in  no  very  courtly  terms. 

is,  ye  wayward  race,  the  aid  you  lend 
tate,  the  fortitude  wherewith  you  steel 
3uls  of  the  besieged,  thus  falling  down 
!  these  images  to  wail  and  shriek 
lamentations  loud?  Wisdom  abhors  you.— 
lagnify  the  foe,  and  turn  our  men 
jht :  thus  are  we  ruined  by  ourselves, 
ver  will  arise  from  suffering  women 
ermix  with  men.    But  mark  me  well ; 
'er  henceforth  dare  disobey  my  orders, 
jy  or  men  or  women,  old  or  young, 
•ance  shall  burst  upon  them,  the  decree 
i  irreversible,  and  they  shall  die. 
s  no  female  province,  but  the  scene 
en :  hence  home !  nor  spread  your  mischiefs 
here. 

►  ••*•• 

e,  the  veteran  from  his  watch  returns, 
ig,  I  ween,  fresh  tidings  from  yon  host, 
best  import :  quick  his  foot  and  hasty. 

Re-enter  Soldier. 

I  Now  can  I  tell  thee,  for  I  know  it 
well, 

isposition  of  the  foe,  and  how 
at  our  gates  takes  his  allotted  post 
iy  near  the  Praetian  gate  in  arms 
i  Tydeus  raging;  for  the  Prophet's  voice 
is  his  foot  to  pass  Ismenus'  stream, 
ictiras  not  propitious :  at  the  pass 
is,  and  eager  for  the  fight,  the  chief 
e  as  a  dragon  in  the  mid-day  sun) 
is  the  sage,  as  forming  timorous  league 
war  and  fate.    Frowning  he  speaks  and 
shakes 

shadowy  crests,  the  honours  of  his  helm, 
shrilly  from  his  shield  the  brazen  bells 
error.    On  the  shield  this  proud  device : 
wre  sky  with  spangling  ttars,  and  in 
idst,  bright  eye  of  night,  the  full-orb'd  moon. 
i  in  the  glory  of  his  arms,  and  mad 
ar,  he  shouts  along  the  river's  banks, 
,  as  some  steed  which,  panting  on  the 
curb, 

but  the  trumpet's  sound  to  burst  away. 


Before  the  Prsstian  gate,  its  bars  removed, 
What  equal  chief  wilt  thou  appoint  against  him? 

Eteoc.  This  military  pride,  it  moves  me  not : 
The  gorgeous  blazony  of  arms,  the  crest 
High  waving  o'er  the  helm,  the  clashing  bells, 
Harmless  without  the  spear,  inflict  no  wound. 
The  sable  Night,  spangled  with  stars  of  heaven, 
Predicts  perhaps  his  doom ;  and,  should  dark 
night 

Fall  on  his  eyes,  might  be  deemed  ominous, 
And  he,  the  prophet  of  his  own  destruction. 
— Against  his  rage  the  son  of  Astacus 
Will  I  appoint  commander ;  bent  on  deeds 
Of  glory,  but  a  votary  at  the  shrine 
Of  modesty,  he  scorns  the  arrogant  vaunt 
As  base,  and  bids  brave  actions  speak  his  worth. 
Sold.  May  the  gods  crown  bis  valiant  toil  with 
conquest. 

But  Capaneus  against  the  Electran  gates 
Takes  his  allotted  post,  and,  towering,  stands 
Vast  as  some  earth-born  giant,  and  inflamed 
To  more  than  mortal  daring:  horribly 
Ho  menaces  the  walls :  (may  Heaven  avert 
His  impious  rage !)  vaunts  that,  the  gods  assenting 
Or  not  assenting,  his  strong  hand  shall  rend 
Their  rampires  down ;  that  e'en  the  rage  of  Jove 
Descending  on  the  field  should  not  restrain  him. 
His  lightnings  and  his  thunders  winged  with 
fire, 

He  likens  to  the  sun's  meridian  heat 
On  his  proud  shield  portrayed,  A  naked  Man 
Wave*  in  his  hand  a  blazing  torch;  beneath 
In  golden  letters,  J  will  fire  the  city. 
Against  this  man — But  who  shall  dare  to  engage 
His  might,  and   dauntless  his  proud  might 
sustain  ? 

Eteoc.  Advantage  from  advantage  here  arises. 
The  arrogant  vaunts,  which  man's  vain  tongue 
throws  out 

Shall  on  himself  recoil.    This  haughty  chief 
Threats  high,  and,  prompt  to  execute  his  threats, 
Spurns  at  the  gods,  opes  his  unhallowed  lips 
In  shallow  exultations,  hurls  on  high, 
Weak  mortal  as  he  is,  'gainst  Jove  himself 
Hurls  his  extravagant  and  wild  defiance. 
On  him,  I  trust,  the  thunder  winged  with  fire, 
Far  other  than  the  sun's  meridian  heat, 
Shall  roll  its  vengeance.    But  against  his  pride, 
Insolent  vaunter,  shall  the  glowing  spirit 
That  burns  for  glory  in  the  daring  breast 
Of  Polyphontes,  be  opposed ;  his  arm, 
Strong  in  Diana's  tutelary  aid, 
Shall  be  a  sure  defence.    But  to  thy  tale ; 
Who  next  before  our  gates  assumes  his  station? 
Sold.  Third  from  the  brazen  helm  leap'd  forth 
the  lot 

Of  fierce  Eteoclus,  who  takes  his  post 
Against  the  gates  of  Neis :  there  he  whirls 
His  fiery-neighing  steeds,  that  toss  their  heads, 
Proud  of  their  nodding  plumes.    No  mean  device 
Is  sculptured  on  his  shield, — A  Man  in  arms 
His  ladder  fixed  against  the  enemies'  walls, — 
Crying  aloud,  the  letters  plainly  marked, 
Not  Mars  himself  shall  beat  me  from  these  towers. 
Appoint  some  chief  of  equal  hardihood 
To  guard  the  city  from  a  servile  yoke. 
 F    
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Eteoc.  Such  shall  I  send,  to  conquest  send 

bim ;  one 

That  bears  not  in  his  hand  this  pageantry 
Of  martial  pride.   The  hardy  Megareus, 
From  Creon  sprung,  and  that  bold  race,  which 
rose 

Embattled  from  the  earth :  him  from  the  gates 
The  furious  neighings  of  the  fiery  steeds 
Affright  not :  but  his  blood  spilt  on  the  earth 
Amply  requites  the  nouriture  she  gave  him ; 
Or  captive  both,  the  man  in  arms,  the  town 
Stormed  on  the  sculptured  shield,  and  the  proud 
bearer, 

Shall  with  their  spoils  adorn  his  father's  house. 
Sold.  At  the  next  gate,  named  from  the  martial 
goddess 

Onca*  Minerva,  stands  Hippomedon. 
I  heard  his  thundering  voice,  I  saw  his  form 
In  bulk  and  stature  proudly  eminent ; 
I  saw  him  roll  his  shield,  large,  massy,  round, 
Of  broad  circumference :  it  struck  my  soul 
With  terror.    On  its  orb  no  vulgar  artist 
Expressed  this  image,  A  Typhous  huge  a 
Disgorging  from  his  jaws  foul  smoke  and  fin—- 
With  shouts  the  giant  chief  provokes  the  war 
And,  in  the  ravings  of  outrageous  valour, 
Glares  terror  from  his  eyes.    Behoves  thee  then 
Strong  opposition  to  his  fiery  rage, 
Which  at  the  gates  e'en  now  spreads  wild 
dismay. 

Eteoc.  First  Onca  Pallas,  holding  near  the 
gates  f 

Her  hallowed  state,  abhors  his  furious  rage ; 
And  in  her  guardian  care  shall  crush  the  pride 
Of  this  fell  dragon.    Then  the  son  of  iEnops, 
Hyperbius,  of  approved  and  steady  valour, 
Shall,  man  to  man,  oppose  him ;  one  that  dares 
Assay  his  fate  in  the  rough  shock  of  battle ; 
In  form,  in  spirit,  and  in  martial  arms 
Consummate — such  the   graces  Hermes  gave 
him. 

In  hostile  arms  thus  man  shall  combat  man, 
And  to  the  battle  on  their  sculptured  shields 
Bring  adverse  gods ;  die  fierce  Typhieus  he, 
Breathing  forth  flakes  of  fire ;  Hyperbius, 
The  majesty  of  Jove  securely  throned, 
Grasping  his  flaming  bolt :  and  who  e'er  saw 
The  Thunderer  vanquished  ?   In  the  fellowship 
Of  friendly  gods,  the  conquerors  are  with  us — 
With  us  the  conquerors,  with  them  the  conquered, 
And  as  Jove  slew  Typhaeus,  so  Jove's  form 
Emblazoned  on  his  shield  shall  guard  Hyper- 
bius. 

Sold.  Prophetic  be  thy  hopes.    At  the  north 
gate, 

Hard  by  Jove-born  Amphion's  tomb,  the  fifth 
Takes  his  bold  station, — swearing  by  his  spear 
(Which,  more  than  God,  and  dearer  to  his  eyes 
Than  light  of  heaven,  he  venerates)  to  lay 
Our  city  low,  though  Jove  himself  oppose  him. 

•  One  of  the  titles  of  Minerva  introduced  by  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia,  where  the  was  worshipped  under  that 
name. 

fFrobably  a  picture  or  statue  of  the  goddess  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  implying  that  wisdom  stood 
/sard  there. 


Thus  swears  this  offspring  of  the 
Nymph,# 

Blooming  in  manly  youth.  But  though  so  young, 
Though  scarce  the  down  has  sprouted  on  his 
cheek; 

Still  ruthless  are  his  thoughts,  cruel  his  eye, 
And  proudly  vaunting  at  the  gate  he  takes 
His  terrible  stand.    Upon  his  clashing  shield 
Thebes'  foul  disgrace,  a  ravenous  Sphinx,  he  bears, 
Holding  a  Theban  in  her  cruel  fangs. 
'Gainst  this  let  each  brave  man  direct  his  spear. 
No  hireling  he,  to  prostitute  for  gold 
The  war,  or  shame  the  length  of  way  he  trod, 
E'en  from  Arcadia :  such  this  stranger  comes, 
Parthenopaeus  and,  in  gratitude 
For  hospitable  boons  received  from  Argos, 
Assists  her  here,— breathing  against  these  towen 
Proud  menaces,  which  may  the  gods  avert  1 
Eteoc.  That  ruin,  which  with  impious  vaunts 
they  intend 

For  us,  may  the  just  gods  turn  on  themselves. 
So  let  them  perish !    To  this  proud  Arcadian 
No  boaster  we  oppose ;  but  one  whose  hand 
Knows  its  rough  work— -Actor,— the  valiant 
brother 

Of  him  last-named.    Never  will  he  permit 
The  man,  whose  shield  bears  that  abhorred  beast 
To  rush  within  the  gates  and  execute 
His  threats  of  evil  on  us. 

Sold.  The  sixth  chief; 

Prudent  as  brave,  the  seer  Amphiaraus, 
At  th'  Omokean  gate  his  destined  post 
In  arms  assumes,  and  on  the  fiery  Tydeus 
Throws  many  a  keen  reproach,  reviling  him 
As  homicide,  and  troubler  of  the  state, 
And  author,  above  all,  of  ills  to  Argos  : 
With  Murder  and  the  Furies  at  his  heels 
Urging  Adrastus  to  these  hateful  deeds. 
Thy  brother  Polynices,  too,  he  blames, 
Descanting  on  his  name  and  thus  rebuking  him: 
"How  grateful  to  the  gods  must  be  this  deed, 
Glorious  to  hear,  and  in  the  roll  of  fame 
Shining  to  distant  ages,  thus  to  lead 
These  foreign  arms  to  waste  thy  country  and 
Destroy  thy  country's  gods!    E'en  though  thy 
cause 

Bo  just,  alas!  will  justice  dry 
A  mother's  tears?  And  when  the  furious  spear, 
Hurled  by  thy  hand,  shall  pierce  thy  country's 
bosom, 

Say,  can  that  land  with  friendly  arms  receive 
thee? 

Prescient  of  fate,  I  shall  enrich  this  soil, 
Sunk  in  the  hostile  plain.    But  let  us  fight. 
One  hope  is  mine,— a  not  inglorious  death." 
So  spoke  the  Prophet ;  and  with  awful  port 
Advanced  his  massy  shield,  the  shining  orb 
Bearing  no  impress :  for  his  generous  soul 
Wishes  to  be,  not  to  appear,  the  Best; 
And  from  the  culture  of  his  modest  worth 
Bears  the  rich  fruit  of  great  and  glorious  deeds. 
Him  let  the  virtuous  and  the  wise  oppose ; 
For  dreadful  is  the  foe,  that  fears  the  gods. 
Eteoc.  Alas  the  destiny !  that  leagues  the  just 


*  The  Arcadian  Atalanta. 
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With  the  unjust.   In  whatsoever  cause, 
There  is  nothing  worse  than  evil  fellowship. 
Nothing  of  good  is  reaped ;  for  when  the  field 
Is  sown  with  wrong,  the  ripened  fruit  is  death. 
If  with  a  desperate  band,  whose  hearts  are  hot 
With  villany,  the  pious  hoists  his  sails, 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  bursts  on  his  bark, 
And  tinks  him  with  the  heaven-detested  crew. 
If  with  a  race  inhospitably-  bent 
On  savage  deeds,  regardless  of  the  gods, 
The  just  man  fix  his  seat,  impending  wrath 
I  Spares  not,  but  strikes  him  with  vindictive  fury, 
Crashed  in  the  general  ruin.    So  this  Seer 
Of  tempered  wisdom,  of  unsullied  honour, 
Just,  good,  and  pious,  and  a  mighty  prophet, 
In  despite  of  his  better  judgment,  joined 
With  men  of  impious  daring,  bent  to  tread 
The  long,  irremeable  way,  he  with  them 
Shall,  if  high  Jove  assist  us,  be  dragged  down 
To  joint  perdition. — Him  against  the  strength 
Of  Lasthenes  shall  I  oppose.  In  manhood's  prime 
He  bears  the  providence  of  age ;  his  eye 
Quick  as  the  lightning's  glance ;  before  his  shield 
Flames  his  protended  spear,  and  longs  to  obey 
His  hand.    But  victory  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
Sold.  The  seventh  bold  chief— forgive  me  that 
I  name 

Thy  brother,  and  relate  the  horrible  vows, 
The  imprecations,  which  his  rage  pours  forth 
Against  the  city on  fire  to  mount  the  walls, 
And  from  their  turrets  to  this  land  proclaim 
Captivity  j  to  meet  thee,  sword  to  sword, 
Kill  thee,  then  die  upon  thee :  if  thou  livest, 
To  avenge  on  thee  his  exile  and  disgrace 
With  the  like  treatment.  Thundering  vengeance 
thus 

The  rage  of  Polynices  calls  the  gods, 
Presiding  o'er  his  country,  to  look  down 
And  aid  his  vows.    His  well-orbed  shield  he 
holds 

New-wrought,  and  with  a  double  impress  charged : 
J  Warrior  blazing  all  in  golden  arms, 
Ltd  by  a  female  form  of  modest  mien, — 
Justice  her  name — as  the  inscription  speaks, 
u  Yet  once  more  to  kit  country,  and  once  more 
To  Ait  paternal  throne  will  I  restore  him." — 
.  Such  their  devices.    But  the  important  task, 

iWhom  to  oppose  against  his  force,  is  thine. 
Let  not  my  words  offend :  I  but  relate, 
Do  thou  command ;  for  thou  art  sovereign  here. 
Eteoc.  How  dreadful  is  the  hatred  of  the  gods ! 
Unhappy  sons  of  (Edipus,  your  fate 
.  Claims  many  a  tear.    Ah  me !  my  father's  curse 
Now  stamps  its  vengeance  deep.  But  to  lament, 
Or  sigh,  or  shed  a  tear,  becomes  me  not, 
Lest  more  intolerable  grief  arise. 
Be  Polynices  told,  ill-omened  name, 
That  we'll  soon  see  how  far  his  blazoned  shield 
Avails ;  how  far  inscriptions  wrought  in  gold, 
With  all  their  fertile  vauntings,  will  restore  him. 
If  Justice,  virgin  daughter  of  high  Jove, 
Had  ever  formed  his  mind,  or  ruled  his  actions, 
This  might  have  been :  but  neither  when  his  eyes 
First  saw  the  light  of  life ;  nor  in  the  growth 
Of  infancy ;  nor  in  the  advancing  years 
Of  youth ;  nor  in  the  riper  mge,  that  clothes 


With  gradual  down  the  manly  cheek,  did  Justice 
E'er  condescend  to  look  on,  or  address  him. 
Nor  now,  I  ween,  in  this  his  fell  intent 
To  crush  his  country,  will  her  presence  aid  him : 
For  Justice  were  not  Justice,  if  she  did  so, — 
If  she  took  part  with  his  audacious  spirit. 
In  this  confiding,  will  I  meet,  will  I 
Engage  him:  who  more  fit?  chief  against  chief—- 
Foe  against  foe — and  brother  against  brother. 
What,  ho!  my  greaves,  my  spear,  my  armour 
proof 

Against  their  storm  of  stones.  My  stand  is  chosen. 

In  the  above  scene,  (says  a  modern  author 
of  distinguished  genius,)  "  the  description  of  each 
warrior  stationed  at  each  gate,  is  all  in  the  genius 
of  Homer,  closing,  as  it  does,  with  that  of  Poly- 
nices, whom,  at  the  very  mention  of  his  name,* 
Eteocles  himself  resolves  to  confront  At  first, 
indeed,  he  breaks  out  into  exclamations  which 
denote  the  awe  and  struggle  of  the  abhorrent 
nature ;  forebodings  of  his  own  doom  flit  before 
him ;  he  feels  that  the  curses  of  his  sire  are  ripen- 
ing to  their  fruit,  and  that  the  last  storm  is  yet  to 
break  upon  the  house  of  (Edipus.  Suddenly  he 
checks  the  impulse,  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
the  Chorus.  Ho  passes  on  to  reason  with  him- 
self, through  a  process  of  thought,  which  Shake- 
speare could  not  have  surpassed.  He  conjures 
up  the  image  of  his  brother,  hateful  and  unjust 
from  infancy  to  boyhood,  from  boyhood  up  to 
youth, — assuring  himself  that  Justice  would  be 
foresworn,  if  this  foe  should  triumph — and  rushes 
on  to  his  dread  resolve. 

Eteocles  and  his  brother  both  perish  in  the 
unnatural  strife,  and  the  tragedy  concludes  with 
the  decree  of  the  senate  to  bury  Eteocles,  but  to 
withhold  the  sacred  rite  from  Polynices.  63 

Herald  My  office  leads  me  to  proclaim 
mandate 

Of  the  great  rulers  of  the  Theban  state. 
Eteocles,  for  that  he  loved  his  country, 
They  have  decreed  with  honour  to  inter. 
To  shield  Thebes  from  her  foes  he  fought  and 
fell. 

Where  glory  called  the  valiant  youth  to  bleed, — 
He  bled. — Thus  far  of  him  ;  but  of  his  brother, 
Of  Polynices  I  am  bid  to  say, 
For  that  he  fought  against  his  country,  and, 
But  for  opposing  gods,  had  worked  her  ruin, 
It  is  decreed  his  corpse  shall  lie  nnburied, 
Cast  out  to  ravening  birds  and  dogs  a  prey. 
These  are  the  mandates  of  our  Theban  rulers. 


♦  "At  the  mention  of  each  of  the  other  chiefs,"  says 
Potter,  "Eteocles  had  shown  himself  unmoved,  and 
given  his  orders  with  calmness  and  prudence ;  nay,  his 
reflections  on  Amphiaraus  have  a  solemn  air  of  religion ; 
but  no  sooner  is  his  brother  named,  than  he  loses  all 
temper.  He  begins  indeed  as  If  he  would  lament  the 
unhappy  fate  of  bis  family,  but  soon  starts  off  from  that, 
and,  though  himself  the  aggretsor,  reviles  his  brother, 
as  insolent,  outrageous,  and  unjust  from  his  infancy : 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  done  an  injury,  who 
never  forgives,  works  himself  up  to  that  ungoverned  . 
rage,  which  destroyed  his  hioAtot,  uVmstM,  wA  %W  V&a 
unhappy  family  of  (Edlpua. 
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JtUigone.  And  to  these  Theban  rulers  1  declare, 
If  none  besides  dare  bury  him,  myself 
Will  do  that  office,  heedless  of  the  danger. 
And  think  no  shame  to  disobey  the  State, 
Paying  the  last  sad  duties  to  a  brother. 
Nature  has  tender  ties,  and  strongly  joins 
The  offspring  of  the  same  unhappy 
And  the  same  wretched  father. 


FROM  THE  AGAMEMNON, 
"lie  Agamemnon,"  says  Schlegel  in  his  elo- 
quent lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  l<it  was 
the  intention  of  JEschylus  to  exhibit  to  us  a  sudden 
fall  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity  and 
fame  into  the  abyss  of  ruin.  The  prince,  the 
hero,  the  general  of  the  whole  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  very  moment  when  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
cluding the  most  glorious  action,  the  destruction 


Men  with  strong  hands  and  ruthless  fore* 
To  lift  from  earth  that  maiden  fair, 
Where  she  had  sunk  in  dumb  despair, 
And  lay  with  robes  all  cover'd  round, 
Hnsh'd  in  a  swoon  upon  the  ground, 
And  bear  her  to  the  altar  dread, 
Like  a  young  fawn  or  mountain  kid : 
Then  round  her  beauteous  mouth  to  tie 
Dumb  sullen  bands  to  stop  her  cry, 
Lt^t  aught  of  an  unholy  sound 
Be  heard  to  breathe  those  altars  round, 
Which  on  the  monarch's  house  might  hang  t 

deadly  spell. 
Now  as  she  stood,  and  her  descending  veil, 
Let  down  in  clouds  of  saffron,  touch'd  the  ground, 
The  priests,  and  all  the  sacrificers  round, 
All  felt  the  melting  beams  that  came, 
With  softest  pity  wing'd,  shot  from  her  lovely 
eyes. 

Like  some  imagined,  pictured  maid  she  stood, 


And  with  the  warbled  music  of  her  voice 
Made  all  his  joyous  bowers  still  more  rejoice; 
When  feast,  and  sacrifice,  and  song, 
Led  the  glad  hours  of  lengthen  d  day  along. 


of  Troy,  the  fame  of  which  is  to  be  re-echood 

from  the  mouths  of  the  greatest  poets  of  nil  age  v  »&o  beauteous  look'd  she,  seeming  as  she  would 
ion"  entering  the  threshold  of  his  house,  after  which!  Speak,  yet  still  mute :  though  oft  her  father's  halls 
\Jie  has  long  sighed,  is  strangled  amidst  the  un**  Magnificent  among, 

suspected  preparations  for  a  festival,  according  She,  now  so  mute,  had  sung 

to  the  expression  of  Homer,  'like  an.  ox  in  the  Full  many  a  lovely  air, 

stall,'  strangled  by  his  faithless  wife ;  her  un-^  Jn  maiden  beauty,  fresh  and  fair; 

worthy  seducer  takes  possession  of  his  throne, 
and  the  children  are  consigned  to  banishment^ 
or  to  hopeless  servitude."' 

With  the  view  of  giving  greater  effect  to  this 
dreadful  alteration  of  fortune,  the  pop!  has  pre- 
viously thrown  a  splendour  over  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  This  he  has  done  in  the  first  half  of 
the  play,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and, 
however  singular,  well  calculated  tu  arrest  the 
imagination.  It  is  of  importance  to  Cl  yt  tin  no  stra 
not  to  be  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  her  husband, 
and  she  has  therefore  arranged  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  signal-fires  from  Troy  to  Mycenre,  to 
announce  to  her  the  capture  of  the  former,  when- 
ever it  should  take  place. 

The  Drama  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  a 
watchman  who  supplicates  the  gods  for  a  release 
from  his  toils,  as  for  ten  long  years  he  has  been 
exposed  to  the  cold  dews  of  night,  has  witnessed 
the  various  changes  of  the  stars,  and  looked  in 
vain  for  the  promised  signal.  Ho  laments  the 
internal  ruin  of  the  royal  house.  At  this  moment 
he  sees  the  blaze  of  the  long-wished  for  fires, 
and  hastens  to  announce  it  to  his  mistress. — Im- 
mediately after  this  appears  the  Chorus,  com- 
posed of  old  men  of  Argos,  who  are  not  yet  made 
acquainted  with  the  great  event,  and  who,  after 
indulging  in  desultory,  often  obscure,  allusions  to 
the  origin  and  events  of  the  war,  conclude  with 
the  following  description  of 


THE  SACRIflCX  Of  IPHIGEH 

Mailed  chiefs,  whose  bosoms  burn 
For  battle,  heard  in  silence  stern 
Cries  that  call'd  a  father's  name, 
And  set  at  naught  pray'rs,  cries,  and 
And  her  sweet  virgin  life  and  blooming 
Now  when  the  solemn  prayer  was 
The  father  gave  the  dire  comma 
To  the  priestly  band, 


Clytemnestra  now  announces  to  the  Chorus  the 
capture  of  Troy.  They,  half-incredulous,  demand 
nf  her  what  messenger  had  so  quickly  conveyed 
the  intelligence,  to  which  Clytemnestra  replies 
that  it  was  Vulcan,  it  was  the  Fire-god 

Twas  Vulcan ;  peering  through  the  night, 

O'er  Ida's  gmves  he  shone ; 
And  watch  to  watch,  and  height  to  height, 

The  herald  flame  sent  on ; 
From  Ida  to  the  Lemnian  steep, 
From  Lemuos  up  to  Jove's  proud  keep, 

To  Athos,  swept  the  fiery  shower, 
Thence,  chequering  ocean  with  its  rays, 
All-sunbright  burst  the  golden  blaze 

On  far  Macistus'  tower; 
Nor  slept;  but,  gathering  swift  relay, 
Shot,  crackling,  on  its  airy  way — 
O'er  wild  Euripus'  stream  it  flew; 
1 1   jsapion's  guards  the  signal  knew, 
Kindled  their  heathery  piles  on  high, 
And  sped  the  glad  news  through  the  sky. 

And  on,  still  on,  still  undecay'd, 
It  bounded  o'er  Asopus'  glade, 
Shone,  moonlike,  on  Cithrcron's  height, 
And  rous'd  up  fresh  relays  of  light, 
And  on  again ; — unspent,  unsleeping, 

On  the  herald  meteor  came ; 
Now  o'er  lake  Gorgopis  sweeping, 
Now  up  iEgiplancton  leaping, 

High  it  soar'd,  a  beard  of  flame, 
High — in  renew'd  strength  elate — 
O'er  the  far  Saronio  strait 
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To  Arachne's  answering  pyre ; 
Thence  towards  Argos— nigher — nigher— 
O'er  Agamemnon's  roof  down  swoops  the  Idas 
Fire* 

Char.  Hereafter  to  the  gods,  0 queen!  Til  pra 
But  now,  in  wondering  pleasure  at  thy  words, 
I  fain  would  stand,  and  hear  them  o'er  again. 

Ch/L  This  very  day  the  Greeks  are  lords  of 
Troy. 

Now  in  the  streets  methinks  I  hear  a  peal 
Of  dreadful  discord.    Oil  and  vinegar 
Into  one  vessel  pour'd  will  ne'er  unite, 
Bat,  like  two  foes  at  variance  keep  apart: 
So  they  the  conquer'd  of  the  taken  city, 
And  they  the  victors :  you  may  hear  apart 
Two  several  voices,  like  their  several  fates. 
These  prostrate,  rolling  on  the  slaughter'd  bodies 
Of  husbands,  brothers;  children  by  the  sires 
Who  gave  them  being,  their  fond  parents  dead 
Wail  with  sad  outcries,  with  enthralled  necks  \ 
Bat  they  the  victors,  wearied,  famished, 
With  toils  of  battle,  running  up  and  down 
Through  the  dun  shades  of  night,  at  length  like 
wolves 

Round  the  full  boards  and  city  feasts  are  set, 
Carousing  in  confusion;  all  pell-mell 
Throng  in  the  costly  Trojan  palaces 
Won  by  their  swords;  now  rid  of  open  camps 
And  dewy  cover  of  night-freezing  skies, 
And  stretch'd  at  ease,  like  careless  poor  men  tired. 
Sleep  through  the  watches  of  th'  unguarded  nigl 
Tis  well — and  so  it  will  be — if  they  keep 
Due  reverence  and  homage  to  the  gods 
Of  that  forsaken  city  and  their  fanes, 
They  may  chance  'scape  such  sad  vicissitude, 
Nor  feel  themselves  what  they  inflict  on  others — 
Bat  let  no  impious  lust,  no  thirst  of  gold, 
Light  on  them  longing  for  disastrous  spoils, 
Mad  passion  for  those  things  'tis  sin  to  love ! 
Let  them  beware ;  they  still  want  Heav'n's  high 
favour 

To  bring  them  back  unhurt ;  they  still  have  lef 
One  whole  side  of  the  Stadium's  length  to  run. 
Bat  should  they  come,  their  forfeits  on  their  heads, 
With  Heav'n's  high  wrath  benighted,  then  indeed 
The  curse  of  blood  might  follow  at  their  heels, 
And  Troy's  ensanguined  sepulchres  yield  up 
Their  charnel'd  dead  to  cry  aloud  for  vengeance-  - 
E'en  should  not  fortune  blow  them  other  ills. 
These  axe  but  woman's  words;  but  O  prevail 
Our  better  destinies,  nor  let  the  balance 
Hang  in  suspense;  of  many  a  proffer'd  blessing! 
I  would  have  fix'd  my  heart,  and  chosen  this. 


•  The  practice  of  conveying  Intelligence  by  fire-slgni 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  Bee  Horn*  r, 
II.  zvtli;  Herodotus,  Call,  t;  Thucydides,  II.  04  j  Vlrg* 
£mM,  u.  156;  Polyb.  i.  43,  fee.  There  Is  a  pretty  ttory 
la  Pataaa.  Corinth,  of  Lyneens,  after  the  dreadful  mi 
rtaga  night,  which  he  alone  of  the  fifty  brothers  tarvivr  i 
snaking  nre-eignals  to  Hypennnestra  of  his  safe  arrli  . 
at  LatctM,  and  of  her  answering  bun  by  like  signals  Art  m 
I  ml—    As  to  the  nsttfMfcy  of  transmitting  a  tlfnal 
Ire  from  Mount  Ida  to  Argon  by  means  of  the  success! 
■saitnas  above  enumerated,  that  part  of  the  question 
Means  to  have  been  most  satisfactorily  computed  and 
smews  both  by  Vosslus  and  Cacaaboa. 
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Char.  0  queen  1  no  man  more  sagely  could 
have  spoken,  • 
Or  utter 'd  graver  sentiments ;  but  I 
Now  being  possess'd  of  thy  confirmed  tidings, 
Prepare  me  rightly  to  address  the  gods ; 
For  by  our  toils  a  glorious  crown  is  won. 

[Exit  Clttixotstbjl. 
Chorus. 

O  monarch  Jove !  O  gracious  Night ! 
Mother  of  these  glories  bright; 
^o  flung'st  th'  impassive  net  o'er  Troy's  high 
tower, 

Slumb'ring  deep  in  silent  hour : 
Surrounding  all 
With  thickest  pall 
Cast  upon  her  babes  at  night, 
And  her  warlike  men  of  might ; 
That  none  could  'scape  the  mighty  throw 
Of  Ate  a  hideous  net,  which  compass'd  all  with 
woe. 

It  has  been  said,  that  gods  above 
Stoop  not  their  eyes  on  men  below, 
When  with  black  insolence  they  durst  invade 
The  inmost  sanctuary  of  grace, 
And  judging  Gods  defied. 
So  said  the  impious;  but  the  Gods 
Have  shown  themselves  in  dreadful  view 
E'en  to  the  children  of  aspiring  kings, 
And  to  these  hosts  of  war  in  armour  bright, 
Steel'd  and  caparison'd  for  lawless  fight, 
Whilst  plumed  Mars  breathed  horror  on  their 
helms : 

And  to  the  plenteous  palaces  of  pride, 
The  towers  of  grandeur,  and  the  thrones  of 
state, 

Too  glorious  to  be  good. 
Be  sober-minded  wisdom  mine, 
The  chasten 'd  soul,  and  lowly  lot, 
Free  from  the  sins  and  woes  that  guard  the 
regal  gate. 

The  Chorus  then  revert  to  the  elopement  of 
Helen,  to  the  agony  and  despair  of  Menelaus  on 
discovering  her  flight,  and  to  the  calamities  en- 
dured by  the  Greeks  in  their  efforts  to  recover 
Iter: — 


Ah !  woo  the  halls,  and  woe  the  chiefs, 

And  woe  the  bridal  bed! 
And  woe  her  steps, — for  once  she  lov'd, 

The  lord,  whose  love  she  fled  1 
Lo !  where,  dishonour  yet  unknown, 
He  sits,  nor  deems  his  Helen  flown, 
Tearless  and  voiceless,  on  the  spot, 
All  desert,  but  he  feels  it  not ! 
But,  scon  alive  to  miss  and  mourn, 
The  form  beyond  the  ocean  borne, 
I      Shall  start  the  lonely  king! 
I  And  thought  shall  fill  the  Iostone's  room, 
j  And  darkly  through  the  palace  gloom 
Shall  stalk  a  ghostly  thing. 
Her  statues  meet,  as  round  they  rise, 
The  leaden  stare  of  lifeless  eyes ; 
Where  is  their  ancient  beauty  gone 'J— - 
Why  loathe  his  looks  the  \ft««0tt&%  tiro^ 
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Alas  I  the  foulness  of  disgrace 
Hath  swept  the  Venus  from  her  face ! 
And  visions  in  the  mournful  night 
Shall  dupe  the  heart  to  false  delight, 

A  false  and  melancholy; 
For  what  with  sadder  joy  is  fraught 
Than  things  at  night  by  dreaming  brought, 

The  Wish'd-for  and  the  Holy. 
Swift  from  the  solitary  side, 
The  Vision  and  the  Blessing  glide, 

Scarce  welcom'd  ere  they  sleep. 
Pale,  bloodless  dreams  aloft, 
On  wings  unseen  and  soft. 

Lost  wanderers,  gliding  through  the  paths 
of  sleep. 

•  ••••• 

But  through  the  bounds  of  Gnecia's  land 

See  Mourning  on  each  threshold  stand, 

And  well  may  Greece  with  grief  be  rent ; 

She  well  remembers  whom  she  sent, 

She  sees  them  not  return : 

Instead  of  men  to  each  man's  home, 

Urns  and  ashes  only  come, 

And  the  armour  which  they  wore; 

Sad  relics  to  their  native  shore. 

For  Mars,  the  barterer  of  the  lifeless  clay, 
Who  sells  for  gold  the  slain, 

And  holds  the  scale,  in  battle's  doubtful  day, 
High  balanced  o'er  the  plain ; 

From  Ilium's  walls  for  men  returns 

Ashes  and  sepulchral  urns ; 

Ashes  wet  with  many  a  tear, 

Sad  relics  of  the  fiery  bier. 

Round  the  full  urns  die  general  groan 

Goes,  as  each  their  kindred  own. 

One  they  mourn  in  battle  strong, 

And  one  that  'mid  the  armed  throng 

Sunk  in  glory's  slaughtering  tide, 

And  for  another's  consort  died. 

Such  the  sounds  that,  mix'd  with  wail, 

In  secret  whispers  round  prevail ; 

And  envy,  join'd  with  silent  griefs, 

Spreads  'gainst  the  two  Atrida?  chiefs, 

Who  began  the  public  fray, 

And  to  vengeance  led  the  way. 

Others  they  mourn  whose  monuments  stand 

By  Ilium's  walls  on  foreign  strand ; 

Where  they  fell  in  beauty's  bloom, 

There  they  lie  in  hated  tomb ; 

Sunk  beneath  the  massy  mound, 

In  eternal  chambers  bound. 

Whene'er  a  city  moves  its  men  to  wrath, 

Heavy  their  rumour ;  and  a  people's  curse 

Works  out  its  ruler's  woe. 

My  soul  stands  tiptoe  with  affright ; 

I  stand  like  one  with  listening  ear, 

Ready  to  catch  the  sound  of  fear ; 

And  lift  my  eyes  to  see  some  sight 

Coming  from  the  pall  of  night. 
For  Gods  behold  not  unconcerned  from  high, 
When  smoking  slaughter  mounts  the  sky, 
The  mighty  murd'rers  of  the  direful  plain. 
For  then  the  black  Erinnysses  arise 
With  Time  their  helper,  and  with  fate  reversed ; 
And  make  the  mighty  justice-slighting  man 
Pale  in  the  midst  of  Glory's  proud  career ; 


And  hurl  him  'mid  the  hapless  crew  who  pan, 
Helpless,  unpitied,  and  unknown. 

To  be  far-famed,  and  touch  the  skies, 
Is  on  a  giddy  height  to  move ; 

The  fire  of  Jove  bursts  in  his  eyes, 
And  the  thunder  rolls  above. 

Grant  me  wealth,  but  not  that  state 

Where  Envy  waits  upon  the  great ; 

Let  me  not  be  in  high  renown, 

The  sacker  of  another's  town ; 

Nor  let  me  see  my  country  fall 

By  others'  hands  to  slavery's  thrall. 

Now,  from  the  beacon-light  which  fires  the  skies, 
Quick  through  the  town  the  winged  rumour  flies: 

If  true,  who  knows  ? 

It  may  be  false,  I  fear ! 
For  who  so  childish,  and  of  senses  shorn, 
To  let  his  soul  be  kindled  all  at  once 
With  the  first  tidings  of  a  moment's  glare, 
And  then,  when  changeful  tidings  come, 

To  sink  into  despair  ? 
It  well  beseems  a  female  throne, 
Before  the  event  is  clearly  known, 

To  solemnize  the  joy : 
The  female  mind  too  quickly  moves, 
Too  apt  to  credit  what  it  loves ; 
But  short-lived  is  the  fame 
Which  female  heraldries  proclaim. 

Caomus  ahd  Clytimxxstba. 

Clyt.  Soon  sjiall  we  know  if  these  light-bearing 

lamps, 

These  watches  kept,  these  interchanging  fires, 
Arc  true ;  or  if,  like  some  delicious  dream, 
This  light  has  cozen'd  us :  my  eyes  descry 
A  herald  from  the  beach  approaching  fast, 
And  mark  his  olive  boughs— all  looks  well  now: 
God  grant  it  may  so  end ! 

Enter  Hisald .• 
Her.  Ho  ho !  my  native  and  paternal  soil ! 
Ho  ho !  my  country,  and  the  sweet  approach 
Of  Argive  land !  in  ten  long  years  return'd, 
I  stand  upon  thee  gladly,  O  my  country! 
And  save  this  one  of  many  a  shipwreck'd  hope. 
O  much  I  fear'd  I  ne'er  should  see  thy  shores, 
Nor  when  I  died,  be  gather'd  to  thy  lap. 

*  The  unity  of  action  is  preserved  in  this  play,  bat  the 
unity  of  time  would  appear  to  be  disregarded,  for  nothlaf 
but  a  miracle  could  have  brought  the  herald  born*  so 
soon,  supposing  the  exhibition  of  the  beacons  to  save 
taken  place  immediately  on  the  taking  of  Troy.  The  fact 
is,  the  Greek  poets  did  not  observe  the  minor  unities  of 
time  and  place  so  scrupulously  as  the  French.  8opbocle* 
presents  in  the  Trachinie  a  more  glaring  example,  In  the 
mission  of  Hyllus  and  his  return,  (a  distance  of  ISO  Italian 
miles,)  which  takes  place  during  the  acting  of  a  hundred 
lines.  In  the  Eumcnides  AEschylu*  opens  the  play  at 
Delphi,  and  ends  it  at  Athens.  Aristotle,  as  Twlalag 
properly  remarks,  does  not  lay  down  the  unity  of  Uom  as 
a  rule,  but  says  that  tragedy  endeavours  to  circumscriba 
the  period  of  its  action  to  one  revolution  of  toe  sua. 

The  joy  of  the  herald,  and  his  salutation  of  bis  eottBH 
try's  Gods,  before  he  noticed  bis  countrymen,  was  in  tin 
spirit  of  those  days,  and  differing  from  ours.  Cato,  la  a 
didactic  work,  recommends  the  farmer  on  his  ratera, 
'  Primum  larem  salatalo.' 
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i,  all  haill  mil  hail,  thou  Sun  of  light! 
his  realm's  great  paramount  1  and  thou, 
Pytbo,  hurling  from  thy  bow 

no  more  against  us ;  full  enough 
j  ire  by  sad  Scamander's  banks : 
it  saviour,  and  pur  lord  of  games, 
K)Uo !  and  I  call  ye  all, 
f  festivals,  and  thee,  my  patron, 
aid  God !  whom  heralds  most  adore ; 
e  worshipp'd  Heroes  of  old  times, 
four  armed  sons  to  battle  forth ; 
hat  now  remains  of  us,  the  gleanings 
spears.    O  palace  of  our  kings ! 

and  venerated  judgment  seats  1 
n-facing  images  of  Gods ! 
,  if  ever,  beam  with  joyful  eyes 

king  returning ; — lo !  he  comes, 
lemnon,  bringing  now  at  last 
darkness,  and  a  general  shine 

all  the  people,  on  all  those 
ig  around.    But  greet  him,  greet  him 
fell, 

>ur  is  the  mighty  conqueror's  meed) 
d  with  vengeance  and  die  mace  of 
ove, 

he  stony,  massy  girths  of  Troy. 

>ve's  spade  has  finish 'd  its  dread  work, 

a  mound  of  all  that  mighty  field ; 

fanes  in  unknown  ruins  lie, 
ut  seed  lies  all  the  blasted  land, 
ts  Atrides  from  the  siege  of  Troy, 
ith  his  yoke  has  bent  her  turrets  high, 
glorious,  honourable  man, 
praise  of  men  far,  far  beyond 
worthy  of  this  age  can  claim, 
s  of  Troy  and  Paris  are  no  more, 
ie  arm  of  Justice  could  not  reach  them ; 
spann'd  them  with  a  hand  as  large 
Tendings :  the  convicted  thief* 
is  mainprize,  and  the  ravisher 
lis  beauteous  fair  one  lost  himself, 

his  father's  house  to  the  dire  edge 
tun ;  and  old  Priam's  sons 
i  their  blood  his  double  forfeits  paid, 
erald  of  the  Argives  from  the  host,  all 
tealth 

3  with  thee. 

Take  me  to  ye,  Gods ! 
i  live  to  greater  joy  than  this ! 
elt'st  thou  in  absence  all  a  lover's  pangs 
y  native  land  ? 

Behold  my  eyes 
i  delight,  and  answer  thee  in  tears, 
thers  shared  with  you  in  that  sweet 
lisease. 

•w,  pr'ythee  ?  let  me  understand  thee ! 
peak. 

>me  long'd  for  you,  much  as  ye  long'd 
or  them. 

3  were  then  both  regretting  and  re- 
jetted  ? 

y,  we  regretted,  but  with  smother'd 

proans, 

tecret. 

Whence  this  secret  sorrow  ? 


♦  Paris. 


Char.  Hush!  silence  is  a  balm  that  cures  mis- 
hap. 

Her.  Ha !  were  there  any  then  that  caused  such 
fear 

To  make  thee  tremble  when  your  king  was 
absent? 

Char.  You  spoke  our  feelings  when  yon  wel- 
comed death. 

Her.  From  joy  I  spoke  it ;  but  thus  length  of 
time 

Brings  with  it  much  that  falls  out  to  our  liking, 
And  much  to  cavil  at    For  who  but  God 
Lives  through  all  age  without  the  stain  of  woe? 
I  could  tell  hardships  and  inclement  watches ; 
Cribs  and  close-pent  up  hatches;  beds  on  plank; 
Our  labours,  rather  call  them  stiff 'rings,  were 
Set  by  the  hours  of  each  revolving  day. 
But  this  was  light  to  what  we  bore  on  land : 
Tents  by  the  hostile  walls,  and  drizzling  skies, 
And  marshy  fens,  and  jerkins  mildewed  o'er, 
And,  matty-hair'd,  our  soldiers  look'd  like  beasts. 
Or  shall  I  tell  our  winterings,  and  the  cold 
We  scarce  could  bear,  engender'd  by  the  snows 
That  hid  mount  Ida,  when  the  rage  of  winter 
Swept  from  the  landskip  e'en  the  birds  of  air? 
Or  how  we  broil'd  in  summer's  sultry  calms, 
When,  on  his  mid-day  couch,  the  unruffled  sea 
Slept  in  the  stillness  of  the  noontide  air, 
Without  a  breeze  or  sigh  of  zephyr  heard. 
'Tis  o'er ;  'tis  ended — why  lament  it  now? 
Now  all  the  labours  of  the  war  are  past, 
Arc  past  to  us ;  ay,  and  past  too  to  them, 
Our  comrades  dead ;  to  them  all  feeling's  past, 
Or  thoughts  of  rising  from  their  lowly  beds. 
Why  talk  of  them,  poor  souls?  why  tell  how  many 
Perish 'd,  alas !  and  overcloud  the  joy 
Of  those  whose  life  is  left?  Down,  down,  sad 
thoughts ! 

'Tis  time  to  part  from  grief,  and  welcome  joy. 
Wo  that  are  left  of  that  great  Argive  host 
Can  say  our  losses  in  the  scale  are  light 
Weigh'd  'gainst  our  gains:  why  we  may  take  our 
station, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  Fame  o'er  sea  and  land, 
And  show  our  glories  in  the  dazzling  sun, 
Proclaiming  as  we  go— *  These  are  the  spoils 
The  Greeks  have  taken  from  the  towers  of  Troy, 
And  hung  them  in  the  temples  of  their  Gods, 
A  blazonry  for  ages  yet  to  come.' 
As  such  sounds  spread  abroad,  the  listening  world 
Must  needs  our  chiefs  admire,  our  city  laud, 
And  honour  will  be  paid  to  Jove,  whose  grace 
These  deeds  accomplished. 

Clttixhsstba  {who  had  been  apart  during  the 
previous  conversation,  now  approaching,) 

I  have  rejoiced  already,  in  that  hour 
When  the  first  midnight  messenger  of  fire 
Rode  through  the  dark,  proclaiming  Troy  was 
taken. 

Some  argued  me  of  lightness  of  belief: 
'5ure  dost  thou  think  Troy  sack'd,  by  midnight 
fires 

Too  easily  persuaded  ?  Ah !  fond  woman* 
Thou  bear'st  a  buoyant  and  \*\&<n&%YieaiC 
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I,  thus  perpiex'd,  yet,  woman  as  I  was, 
Commanded  sacrifice,  and  through  the  city 

I The  solemn  choirs  of  ululation  rang. 
Bat  now  enough !  I'll  hear  no  more  from  thee ; 
The  king  comes  shortly ;  from  his  mouth  alone 
I'll  hear  the  rest    Ay,  now  my  noble  lord 
Arrives  1  my  eager  thoughts  fly  forward  to  him, 
My  soul's  in  preparation  to  receive  him. 
And  how  to  do  it  fitly  ?    O  blest  day ! 
Fairest  of  earthly  days  to  her  whose  eyes 
Behold  her  lord  returning,  by  kind  gods, 
Safe  from  the  edge  of  battle— go,  speed  his  steps ; 
Bid  him  come  quickly  to  his  city,  bid  him 
Back  to  his  wife,  whom  he  will  find  such  as 
He  left  her,  the  true  watch-dog  of  his  hearth, 
Gentle  and  kind  to  him,  and  only  hostile 
.  To  those  who  wish  him  ill ;  one  who  has  ne'er 
;  Known  pleasure  in  the  converse  of  another; 

But  still,  like  metal  from  the  dyer's  hand, 
>  Stands  pure,  by  breath  of  evil  fame  unsullied. 

I [Exit  Clttzxhsstba. 
Her.  Tis  bravely  spoken,  like  a  noble  woman. 
How  fair  her  lips  spoke  vaunts  of  conscious  truth! 
Char.  Indeed,  and  with  becoming  grace  she 
spoke 

Those  fair,  clear,  pearly  words  thy  ears  have 
heard. 

But  let  me  question  thee ;  and,  Herald,  say, 
Is  Menelaus  safe?  comes  he  with  you? 
Dear  sovereign,  ever  honour'd  in  this  land. 
Her.  His  fate  we  know  not ;  from  the  Achaian 
host 

He  and  his  vessel  both  have  disappeared. 

Char.  How  spoke  the  current  rumour  of  the 
fleet? 

Think  they  he  lives,  or  perish'd  in  the  storm  ? 
Her.  All  is  in  doubt :  none  knows  to  speak  for 
certain, 

Except  indeed  the  orb  of  day  would  tell, 
The  common  eye  of  nature  and  the  world. 

Char.  But  tell  us  of  the  tempest. 

Her.  Elements* 
Before  most  hostile,  join'd  in  league  together 
To  wreck  us,  fire  and  water ;  the  wing'd  light- 
ning 

And  sea  did  both  their  utmost.    In  the  night 
The  horrid  clamour  of  the  Thracian  winds 
Gave  note  of  woe,  curling  the  monstrous  deep 
With  rising  billows,  and  uprear'd  the  ships, 
Sup  against  ship,  with  crashing  mainyards  roll'd. 
But  when  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  arose, 
We  saw  the  wide  JEgctxn  effloresce f 
With  wrecks  of  ships,  and  weltering  carcasses 
Of  Argive  men,  that  the  thick  foam  inlaid. 
We  and  our  ship  (whose  hull  still  bore  it  bravely) 
Escaped  their  doom,  stoVn  or  begg'd  ofT  from  fate 
By  some  superior  being:  'twas  not  man 
Who  help'd  us  then  and  grasp'd  our  giddy 
helm ; 

*  80  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Regained,  b.  It. 

"  Fire  with  water 
In  ruin  reconciled." 
fThe  word  in  the  original  conveys  the  idea  of  the  sea 
flowering  with  bodies  and  wrecks,  rising  from  it  as 
I  flowers  and  plants  from  a  field.  The  metaphor  is  very 
I  ■•■■inn  In  Qreek  authors. 


And  saving  Fortune  sat  upon  our  ship 
Doing  a  seaman's  duty,  till  we  came 
Safe  into  harbour  from  the  seething  sea, 
Nor  stranded  on  the  rough  stone-ribbed  coast. 
O  how  the  day  look'd  lovely,  when  ashore  >, 
We  crawl'd,  escaped  from  the  wat'ry  jaws 
Of  a  sea-death !  but  yet  our  sense  so  stunn'd, 
We  scarce  could  credit  it :  then  our  fresh  lots 
Smote  heavy  on  us,  and  thick-coming  fancies 
We  fed  upon  in  musing,  as  we  thought 
Of  our  lost  comrades,  and  our  shipwreck'd  host 
And  now  of  them,  if  some  have  life  and  being. 
Their  converse  is  of  us  as  ours  of  them ; 
And  now  they  sit  around  with  woful  face, 
And  as  of  men  departed  now  they  speak, 
And  we  the  dead  men,  they  the  mourners  are ; 
But  be't  the  best  it  may.    For  Menelaus, 
Look  for  his  coming  first,  our  chiefest  care, 
If  still  some  peering  sunbeam  can  espy 
The  chief  among  the  living  crowd  of  men, 
And  looking  at  the  gladness  of  life's  day, 
By  Jove's  contrivances,  not  minded  yet 
The  noble  race  of  Atreus  to  destroy ; 
We  still  may  nourish  hopes  he  yet  will  come 
Safe  to  his  native  home.    And  now,  my  friend, 
Thou  hast  heard  all,  and  all  thou  hast  heard  is 
true. 

[Exit  HlftALD. 

Chorus. 

#•••••• 

When  Helen  came  to  Ilion's  towers, 
O  what  a  glorious  sight,  I  ween,  was  there ! 
The  tranquil  beauty  of  the  gorgeous  queen 
Hung  soil  as  breathless  summer  on  her  cheeks, 
Where  on  the  damask  sweet  the  glowing  Zephyr 
slept ; 

And  like  an  idol  beaming  from  its  shrine, 
So  o'er  the  floating  gold  around  her  thrown  i 
Her  peerless  face  did  shine ;  \ 
And  though  sweet  softness  hung  upon  their 
lids, 

Yet  her  young  eyes  still  wounded  where  they 
look'd. 

She  breathed  an  incense  like  Love's  perfumed 
flower, 

Blushing  in  sweetness ;  so  she  seem'd  in  hue, 
And  pained  mortal  eyes  with  her  transcendent 
view : 

E'en  so  to  Paris'  bed  the  lovely  Helen  came. 
But  dark  Erinnys,  in  the  nuptial  hour, 
Rose  in  the  midst  of  all  that  bridal  pomp, 

Seated  midst  the  feasting  throng, 

Amidst  the  revelry  and  song; 

Erinnys,  led  by  Xenian  Jove, 

Into  the  halls  of  Priam's  sons, 

Erinnys  of  the  mournful  bower, 
Where  youthful  brides  weep  sad  in  midnight 
hour. 

'Twas  said  of  old,  and  men  maintain  it  still,  * 

Fortune,  how  great  soe'er,  is  never  crown'd,  \ 

But  when  the  great  possessor,  at  the  close 

Of  earthly  grandeur,  leaves  an  heir  behind, 

And  sinks  not  childless  to  his  grave. 

But  then  they  say  it  often  haps 

Fortune  will  wither  on  the  father's  grave, 
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^  And  though  his  rmee  was  blest  before, 
'  'Twill  bud  with  sorrows  weeping  sore, 
And  never  ending  onoe  begun. 

Bat  I  think  not,  as  think  the  crowd : 

/The  impious  doer  still  begets 

t  A  brook  of  impious  doers  more, 

\ Children  and  heirs  of  all  his  wicked  deeds : 
Whilst  from  the  house  of  righteous  men,^ 
Who  even-handed  justice  love, 
Comes  a  long  line  of  children  good  and  fairl 
Foul  Villany,  that  wanton 'd  in  its  day, 
Now  its  old  crimes  by  time  are  half  effaced, 
Still  reproduces  others  fresh  and  young, 
In  generations  new  of  wicked  men ; 
And  brings  its  horrid  progeny  to  light 


Agamemnon  now  returns,  borne  in  a  sort  of 
triumphal  procession ;  and  seated  in  another  car, 
laden  with  booty,  follows  Cassandra,  his  prisoner 
of  war,  and  mistress,  according  to  the  privilege 
of  the  heroes  of  those  days.  Clytemnestra  greets 
him  with  hypocritical  joy  and  veneration ;  she 
orders  her  slaves  to  cover  the  ground  with  the 
most  costly  embroideries  of  purple,  that  it  might 
not  be  touched  by  the  foot  of  the  conqueror. 
,  Agamemnon,  with  wise  moderation,  at  first  re- 
•  fuses  to  receive  an  honour  due  only  to  the  Gods; 
(  at  last  he  yields  to  her  invitations,  and  enters  the 
house.  The  Chorus  then  begin  to  utter  dark 
forebodings.  Clytemnestra  returns  to  allure  Cas- 
sandra to  her  destruction  by  the  art  of  soil  per- 
suasion. The  latter  remains  dumb  and  motion- 
less ;  but  the  queen  is  hardly  gone,  when,  seized 
with  a  prophectic  rage,  she  breaks  out  into  the 
most  perplexing  lamentations,  and  afterwards 
unveils  her  prophecies  more  distinctly  to  the 
Chorus : — she  sees  in  her  mind  all  the  enormities 
which  have  been  perpetrated  in  that  house :  the 
repast  of  Thyestes,  which  the  sun  refused  to  look 
on;  the  shadows  of  the  dilacerated  children 
gazing  down  on  her  from  the  battlements  of  the 
palace.  She  sees  also,  the  death  prepared  both 
for  Agamemnon  and  herself — and  then,  as  if 
seized  with  overpowering  fury,  rushes  maniac- 
like, into  the  house  to  meet  her  doom. 

ClYTXXJHSTBA,  CASflAVDEA,  ClOBTJS. 

Clyt.  Go  in — go  in !  Cassandra  1  thee  I  mean, 
Enter  thou  too !  since  in  this  mansion  Jove 
Has  placed  thee,  nothing  wrathfully,  to  share 
With  many  a  slave  the  lavers,  as  thou  stand'st 
By  th'  altar  of  our  fortune-giving  God.* 
Come  forth  from  out  that  wain :  neither  be  thou 
O'erweening,  too  high-stomach 'd  for  thy  lot ; — 
Such  once  was  that  of  great  Alcmena's  son. 

Chor.  0  be  persuaded ;  come  down  from  thy 
car. 

Clyt.  I  have  no  time  for  dallying  here ;  already 
The  victims,  rang'd  for  sacrifice,  demand 
Our  presence. — Wouldst  thou  do  our  bidding, 
Take  no  long  time  in  doing  it    If  thy  tongue 


*  KiWm  BmfMo.  The  altar  placed  in  the  battery,  or 
piece  where  provisions  were  kept,  was  consecrated  to 
Ctetfan  Jove,  or  Jove  the  Oaardlaa  of  Property. 


Knows  not  to  speak  our  language,  let  some  sign 
Supply  the  place  of  words— speak  with  thy 
hands. 

Chor,  Wild  as  some  new-caught  animal,  she 
needs 

The  aid  of  an  interpreter. 

Clyt.  She  is  mad ; 

And  I  shall  waste  no  further  words  upon  her. 

[Exit  Clytimhistra. 
Chor.  Sad  one,  'tis  ours  to  pity,  not  upbraid, 
thee. — 

Then  come  down  from  thy  car ;  submit  to  fate 
And  put  on  thy  new  yoke. 

Cass.  O  woe,  woe,  woe! 

Oh  Earth !  oh  Gods !  Apollo  1  oh  Apollo ! 

Chor.  Why  with  that  voice  of  woe  invoke 
Apollo? 

Ill  do  these  notes  of  grief  accord  with  him. 

Cau.  Oh  Earth !  oh  Gods!  Apollo!  oh  Apollo! 

Chor.  Again  she  calls  upon  the  Gods,  blas- 
pheming ! 

Cats.  Apollo !  O  Apollo !  my  Apollo ! 
Now  for  the  second  time  thou  hast  undone  me. 

Chor.  She  seems  to  prophesy  of  her  own  woes. 
God  dwells  within  her,  though  she  be  a  slave ! 

Com.  Apollo!  O  Apollo!  my  Apollo! 
Ah!  whither  hast  thou  brought  me?    To  what 
house  ? 

Chor.  Ask'st  thou  what  house  ?  It  is  the  royal 

house 

Of  the  Atridce— what  I  speak  is  truth. 

Cass.  Ha!  ha!  that  dismal  and  abhorred  house! 
The  good  Gods  hate  its  dark  and  conscious 
walls! 

It  knows  of  kinsmen  by  their  kinsmen  slain, 
And  many  a  horrid  death-rope  swung! 
A  house,  where  men  like  beasts  are  slain ! 
The  floor  is  all  in  blood ! 
Chor.  The  stranger's  like  a  quick-nosed  hound, 
and  seems 

As  though  she  scented  murder  in  this  house. 

Cass.  These  are  my  wi  messes !  I  follow  them ! 
Phantoms  of  children !  terribly  they  weep ! 
Their  throats  are  cut !  and  now  behold  the  supper 
Of  roast  flesh  smoking,  which  their  father  eats ! 

Chor.  We  have  heard,  O  prophetess,  of  thy 
great  name ; 
Ay — but  we  want  no  prophets  in  this  house. 

Cass.  Alas!  ye  Gods,  what  is  she  thinking  on? 
And  what  is  this  that  looks  so  young  and  fresh  ? 
Mighty,  mighty  is  the  load 
She  is  unravelling  in  these  dark  halls ! 
A  foul  deed  for  her  dear  friends  plotteth  she, 
Too  sore  to  bear,  and  waxing  past  all  cure ! 
Where's  Pity?  dead!    Where's  Succour?  far 
away. 

Chor.  What  means  she  ? 

Cass.  Wretch !  ah,  what  art  thou  about? 

A  man's  in  the  bath — beside  him  there  stands 
One  wrapping  him  round — the  bathing  clothes 
drop, 

Like  shrouds  they  appear  to  me,  dabbled  in 
blood! 

Yet  'twill  bo  quick — 'tis  now  upon  the  stroke ! 

A  hand  is  stretch 'd  out — and  another  too! 

As  though  it  were  a  grasping— look,  look,  look  f 
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Char.  Tis  yet  all  dark  to  me :  by  riddles  posed 
I  find  no  way  in  these  blind  oracles. 

Cast.  Ha!  ha!  Alas!  alas!  what's  that? 
Is  that  Hell's  dragnet  that  I  see  ? 
Dragnet !  or  woman  ?  she,  the  very  she 
Who  slept  beside  thee  in  the  midnight  bower, 
Wife  and  murd'ress !  Howl,  dark  choirs  ! 
Howl  in  timbrel'd  anthems  dark 
For  Atreus'  deadly  line, 
And  the  stony  shower  of  blood. 
Chor.  Ye  Gods !  what  vengeance  of  a  Fury's 
this! 

Cass.  Ha!  ha!  see  there!  see  there! 
Keep  the  bull  from  the  heifer,  drive,  drive  her 
away! 

The  bull  is  enchafed  and  hood wink'd,  and  roars; 
His  black  branching  horns  have  received  the 
death-stab. 

He  sprawls  and  falls  headlong !  he  lies  in  the 
bath, 

Beside  the  great  smouldering  caldron  that  burns ! 
The  caldron  burns, — it  has  a  deadly  blue ! 

Chor.  No  deep  skill  boast  I  in  the  spell  of  Gods ; 
*    And  yet  methinks  all  that  she  says  bears  in't 
The  stamp  of  ill ;  but  when  has  aught  of  good  j 
From  the  divining  power  to  man  accrued  ?  '  ) 
Its  deep  ambiguous  terms  the  truth  invest  J 
With  mysteries  that  awe  the  inmost  soul,  / 

Cass.  Alas!  alas!  ah,  wretch!  ah,  luckless  fate ! 
Myself,  myself  I  moan ! 

Wretch  that  I  am !  why  hast  thou  brought  me 
here, 

Unless  to  lie  beside  him  in  his  death  ? 
Is't  not?  what  else?  what  other  can  it  be? 

Chor.  O  sure  thou  art  one  of  a  deep-raging  soul, 
Driven  mad  by  some  god,  and,  (like  her,  the 
sweet  bird, 

Who  wails  Ityn,  her  Ityn,)  with  unwearied  voice, 
But  vex'd  heart,  pouring  forth  thy  sad  lay. 
Cost.  Ah,  ah!  the  shrill  Nightingale!  0  how  I 
moan 

As  I  think  of  her  fate,  so  unlike  to  my  own ; 
She  has  wings,  and  she  lives  without  sorrow  or 
fear, 

But  my  doom  is  the  axe  or  the  sharp-edg'd  spear ! 
Chor.  Ah !  whence  are  these  sorrows,  that  gush 

from  thine  eyes, 
As  if  thou  wert  dreaming  of  woe  ? 
And  that  ominous  cry,  that  wild  scream  of 

affright? 

Whence,  whence  that  dark  spell  of  more  than 

man's  lore, 
That  ill-boding,  horrible  spell  ? 

Cost.  O  nuptials  of  Paris!  O  nuptials  of  death 
To  his  friends !  O  Scamander,  my  sweet  native 

stream ! 

Ah,  wretch  that  I  am!  then  I  roved  by  thy 
stream, 

Young,  careless,  and  happy !  but  now  I  must  go 
To  Cocytus'  banks, — there  to  sing  my  dark  woe ! 
Chor.  What's  this  thou  hast  oracled  ? — horrid, 
yet  clear— 

A  babe  might  e'en  know  it — Mine  engored  heart 
Is  with  terror  struck  down,  as  thou  wail'st  thy 
dark  fate, 

Making  moan,  that  astounds  me  to  hear. 


Com.  OTroy!  Woes  of  Troy!  no  w  all-proetrat© 

and  lone ! 

O  ye  altars,  that  blaz'd  before  Priam's  high  throne! 
Vain,  vain  your  blood-offerings,  your  victims,  to 
save 

Troy's  towers  from  destruction,  Troy's  sons  ftom 
the  grave. 

Even  I  soon  on  earth  must  my  warm  blood  out- 
pour. 

Chor.  That  strain's  a  sequel  to  the  strain  before. 

Cass.  Pale  phantoms  brood  within  these 
guarded  towers ; 
Screams  are  heard  nightly,  and  a  dismal  din 
Of  strange,  terrific,  and  unearthly  choirs, 
Singing  in  horrid,  full,  harmonious  chord. 
What  do  they  sing  of?  Nothing  good  I  ween. 
For,  blood  of  mortal  man  since  they  have  drank, 
Still  more  unquenchable  their  riot  grows. 
The  Masque  of  Sisters !  the  Erinnyes  dreaz ! 
They  are  all  seated  in  the  rooms  above, 
Chanting  how  Ate  came  into  the  house* 
In  the  beginning :  gloomily  they  look  I 
Each  sings  the  lay  in  catches  round,  each  has 
Foam  on  her  lips,  and  gnashes  grim  her  teeth, 
Where  heavily  the  incestuous  brother  sleeps, 
Stretch'd  in  pale  slumber  on  the  haunted  bed. 
Ha !  do  the  shafts  fly  upright  at  the  mark  ? 
Fly  the  shafts  right,  or  has  the  yew-bow  miss'd? 
Methinks  the  wild  beast  in  the  covert's  bit ; 
Or  rave  I,  dreaming  of  prophetic  lies? 
Come,  bear  thou  witness,  out  with  it  on  oath, 
That  I  know  well  the  old  sins  of  this  house. 

Chor.  How  can  an  oath,  the  evil  fix'd  so  fast, 
Help  it  or  cure  it?  But  thou  movest  our  wonder, 
Bred  in  strange  land,  in  city  stranger-tongued, 
Far  beyond  seas,  that  thou  shouldst  speak  as  if 
Thou  hadst  been  present  at  the  scenes  thou 
speak'st  of. 

Cast.  Prophet  Apollo  gave  me  this  high  boon. 
Chor.  From  love  of  thee  ?  the  God,  felt  he  de- 
sire? 

Cast.  Before  this  hour  I  fear'd  for  shame  to 
tell  it. 

Chor.  Ay,  for  great  folks  are  delicate  and  nice. 
Can.  He  was  a  champion,  vehemently  breath- 
ing 

The  breath  of  love  and  pleasing  fire  upon  me. 
Chor.  Came  there  a  marriage  then  'twixt  him 
and  thee  ? 

Can.  I  said  it  should  be,  but  I  spoke  him  false.f 
Chor.  At  that  time  was  thou  of  his  arts  possest  ? 
Cats.  E'en  so,  that  I  was  then  a  prophetess 
Foretelling  to  my  country  all  its  woes ! 

*  The  crime  in  the  family  of  Atreut,  here  alluded  to, 
wai  the  adultery  of  Thyestes  with  Afirope,  his  brother's 
wife,  which  formed  the  subject  of  Euripides'  Crest*. 
Otherwise  the  first  crime  upon  record  of  this  unfortunate 
family  was  the  treacherous  murder  of  Myrtilas  by  Pelops, 
on  the  false  accusation  of  his  wife  Hippodamta.  See  the 
story  told  at  full  length,  and  not  much  to  the  credit  of  this 
young  Grecian  princess,  in  Eustathius,  185,  edit.  Ross. 
The  intrigue  of  Thyestes  and  Aflrope  is  alluded  to  also 
in  Eurip.  Elec.  710. 

f  All  this  story  of  Apollo's  love  for  Cassandra,  bis  gift 
to  her  of  inspiration,  and  her  chaste  deception  of  him, 
are  commonly  known.  Lyeophron,  in  his  Alexandra, 
makes  her  give  the  same  history  of  it. 
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Char.  How  then?   And  didst  thou  'scape 

Apollo's  wrath? 
Cost.  For  my  transgression,  none  believed  my 

words! 

•  Ckor.  To  us  thy  words  seem  worthy  of  belief. 

Cass.  0!0!hu!  hu!  alas! 

The  pains  again  have  seized  me!  my  brain  tarns! 
Hark  to  the  alarum  and  prophetic  cries ! 
The  dizziness  of  horror  swims  my  head ! 
D'ye  see  those  yonder,  sitting  on  the  towers? 
Like  dreams  their  figures !  Blood-red  is  their  hair ! 
Like  young  ones  murder'd  by  some  kinsman 
false! 

Horrible  shadows !  with  hands  full  of  flesh ! 
Their  bowels  and  their  entrails  they  hold  up, 
Their  own  flesh,  O  most  execrable  dish ! 
They  bold  it!  out  of  it  their  father  ate ! 
But  in  revenge  of  them  there's  one  who  plots, 
A  certain  homebred,  crouching,  coward  lion ; 
Upon  his  lair  the  rolling  lion  turns, 
And  keeps  house  close,  until  the  coming  of 
My  master!  said  I  master?  Out!  alas! 
I  am  a  slave,  and  I  must  bear  the  yoke. 
King  of  the  ships,  and  sacker  of  great  Troy, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  hateful  bitch's  tongue 
GtoBing  and  fawning,  sleekfaced  all  the  while, 
Will  do!  like  Ate  stealing  in  the  dark ! 
Out  on  such  daring !  female  will  turn  slayer 
And  kill  the  male !  What  name  to  call  her  ?  Snake, 
Horrible  monster,  crested  amphisbsna, 
Or  some  dire  Scylla  dwelling  amid  rocks ! 
Ingulphing  seamen  in  her  howling  caves ! 
The  raving  of  Hell's  mother  fires  her  cheeks, 
And,  like  a  pitiless  Mars,  her  nostrils  breathe 
To  all  around  her  war  and  trumpet's  rage. 
0  what  a  shout  was  there !  it  tore  the  skies 
As  in  the  battle  when  the  tide  rolls  back ! 
Twas  the  great  championess — how  fierce,  how 
fell! 

No,  'tis  all  joy,  and  welcome  home,  sweet  lord, 
The  war  is  o'er,  the  merry  feast's  begun. 
Well,  well,  ye  don't  believe  me — 'tis  all  one. 
For  why  ?  what  will  be,  will  be ;  time  will  come ; 
Ye  will  be  there,  and  pity  me,  and  say, 
'She  was  indeed  too  true  a  prophetess.' 
Ckor.  Thyestes'  bloody  feast  I  oft  have  heard 
of— 

Her  drift  beyond  that  point  I  cannot  see. 

Cau.  I  say,  thou  shalt  see  Agamemnon's  death* 
Ckor.  What -man  such  execrable  deed  designs? 
Cau,  What  man  ?  I  pity  thee ;  thou  art  won- 
drous dim, 
And  hast  overlooked  my  oracles  indeed. 

Char.  But  they  are  dark,  and  hard  for  us  to  find. 
Cau.  O  what  a  mighty  fire  comes  rolling  on 
me! 

Help!  help!  Lycean  Apollo!  Ah  me!  ah  me! 
She  there,  that  two-legg'd  lioness!  lying  with 
A  wolf,  the  highbred  lion  being  away, 
Will  kill  me !  woeful  creature  that  I  am ! 
And  like  one  busy  mixing  poison  up, 
Shell  fill  me  such  a  cup  too  in  her  ire ! 
She  cries  out,  whetting  all  the  while  a  sword 
'Gainst  him,  'tis  me,  and  for  my  bringing  here 
That  such  a  forfeit  must  be  paid  with  death ! 
O  why  then  keep  this  mockery  on  my  head  ? 


Off  with  ye,  laurels,  necklaces,  and  wands ! 
The  crown  of  the  prophetic  maiden's  gone ! 

[Tearing  her  robtt. 
Away,  away!  die  ye  ere  yet  I  die! 
I  will  requite  your  blessings,  thus,  thus,  thus  I 
Find  out  some  other  maiden,  dight  her  rich, 
Ay,  dight  her  rich  in  miseries  like  me !  H 
And  lo !  Apollo !  himself!  tearing  off  U 
My  vest  oracular !  Oh !  cruel  God !  I 
Thou  hast  beheld  me,  e'en  in  these  thy  robes,  I 
Scoff'd  at  when  I  was  with  my  kinsmen  dear,  | 
And  made  my  enemies'  most  piteous  despite, 
And  many  a  bad  name  had  I  for  thy  sake ; 
A  Cybele's  mad-woman,  beggar  priestess, 
Despised,  unheeded,  beggar'd,  and  in  hunger ; 
And  yet  I  bore  it  all  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
And  now  to  fill  thy  cup  of  vengeance  up, 
Prophet,  thou  hast  undone  thy  prophetess ! 
And  led  me  to  these  passages  of  death ! 
A  block  stands  for  the  altar  of  my  sire ; 
It  waits  for  me,  upon  its  edge  to  die, 
Stagger 'd  with  blows — in  hot  red  spouting  blood! 
Oh!  oh!  but  the  great  gods  will  hear  my  cries 
Shrilling  for  vengeance  through  the  vaulted  roofs !  H 
The  gods  will  venge  us  when  we're  dead  and  1 
cold.  I 
Another  gallant  at  death-deeds  will  come ! 
Who's  at  the  gates  ?  a  young  man  fair  and  tall, 
A  stranger,  by  his  garb,  from  foreign  parts; 
Or  one  who  long  since  has  been  exiled  here: 
A  stripling,  murderer  of  his  mother's  breast ! 
Brave  youth,  avenger  of  his  father's  death! 
He'll  come  to  build  the  high-wrought  architrave, 
Surmounting  all  the  horrors  of  the  dome. 
I  say,  the  gods  have  sworn  that  he  shall  come. 
His  father's  corse  (his  crest  lies  on  the  ground) 
Rises,  and  towers  before  him  on  the  road ! 
What  mourning  still  ?  what  still  my  eyes  in  tears? 
And  here,  too,  weeping  on  a  foreign  land  ? 
I,  who  have  seen  high-tower'd  Ilion's  town 
Fall,  as  it  fell ;  whilst  they  who  dwelt  therein 
Are,  as  they  are!  before  high-judging  Heaven! 
I'll  go  and  do  it!  I'll  be  bold  to  die! 
I  have  a  word  with  ye,  ye  gates  of  hell ! 

[To  the  gate*  of  the  palace  at  the  it  about  to  enter. 
I  pray  ye,  let  me  have  a  mortal  stroke, 
That  without  struggling,  all  this  body's  blood 
Pouring  out  plenteously,  in  gentle  stream 
Of  easy  dying,  I  may  close  my  eyes ! 

Char.  0  woeful  creature,  woeful,  too,  and  wise ! 
O  maid,  thou  hast  been  wand'ring  far  and  wide! 
But  if  in  earnest  thou  dost  know  thy  fate, 
Why  like  a  heifer,  goaded  by  a  god, 
Dost  thou  thus  fearless  to  the  altar  walk? 

Cast.  Hide  where  I  will ;  there's  no  escape 
from  fate. 

Chor.  Yet  is  there  some  advantage  in  delay. 
Cau.  My  day  is  come,  by  flight  I  should  gain 
little. 

Chor.  Know  then,  thou'lt  suffer  from  being 
over  bold. 

Catt.  But  to  die  gloriously  is  honour's  crown.  / 
Chor.  None  ever  hears  the  happy  speak  such 
words. 

Cau.  Oh  Father !  oh ! — Thou  and  thy  noble 
sons!  [Starring  back. 
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Char.  What  ails  thee  now?  What  caus'd  that 
start? 

Cast.  Foh!  Foh! 

Char.  What  means  foh,  foh  ?   Some  loathing 

at  thy  heart? 
Cass.  The  house  breathes  scents  of  murder. 
Char.  'Tis  the  scent 

Of  burning  sacrifice  upon  our  altars. 

Cats.  No ;  rather  like  a  vapour  from  the  tomb ! 
Chor.  There  breathes  no  Syrian  odour  in  thy 

words. 

Cast.  Wailing  my  own  and  Agamemnon's  fate, 
These  domes  I  enter !    Life,  enough  of  thee ! 
And,  strangers  see !    Not  like  a  timorous  bird, 
Do  I  draw  back  to  shun  the  fowler's  snare. 

0  bear  this  witness  to  a  dying  woman, 

When  the  day  comes  that  blood  shall  flow  for 
blood, 

Woman's  for  woman's ;  Man's  for  man's,  for  this 
Ill-mated  man's — 0  then  remember  me. 

Chor.  Oh!  I  do  pity  thee,  unhappy  maid! 
For  thy  sad  tragic  and  predestined  fate. 

Cass.  Once  more !  once  more !  oh  let  my  voice 
be  heard ! 

1  love  to  sing  the  dirges  of  the  dead, 

My  own  death  knell,  myself  my  death  knell 
ring! 

The  sun  rides  high,  but  soon  will  set  for  me ; 
O  sun !  I  pray  to  thee  by  thy  last  light, 
And  unto  those  who  will  me  honour  do, 
Upon  my  hateful  murderers  wreak  the  blood 
Of  the  poor  slave  they  murder  in  her  chains, 
A  helpless,  easy,  unresisting  victim ! 
Alas  for  mortals ! — what  their  power  and  pride  ? 
A  little  shadow  sweeps  it  from  the  earth ! 
And  if  they  suffer — why  the  fetal  hour 
Comes  o'er  the  record  like  a  moisten'd  spunge 
And  blots  it  out. 

[Exit  Cassavdra. 

Scarcely  has  the  prophetess  withdrawn,  than 
we  hear  behind  the  scenes  the  groans  of  the 
murdered  king.  The  palace  opens  and  Clytem- 
nestra  is  seen  standing  beside  the  dead  body  of 
her  lord — an  undaunted  criminal,  who  not  only 
confesses  the  deed,  but  boasts  of  it  as  a  just  re* 
quital  for  Agamemnon's  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia 
to  his  own  ambition. 


ON  THOSE  WHO  FELL  AT  THER- 
MOPYLAE. 

Thisi,  too,  defenders  of  their  country  fell ; 

Their  mighty  souls  to  gloomy  death  betray'd 
Immortal  is  their  fame  who,  suffering  well, 

Of  Ossa's  dust  a  glorious  garment  made. 


FROM  THE  PERSIANS. 


41  Tie  Pxesiaits"  may  be  considered  rather  in 
the  light  of  a  proud  triumphal  song  in  honour  of 
Liberty,  than  of  a  regular  tragedy.  It  was  ex- 
hibited eight  years  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at 
Salami 8,  whilst  the  memory  of  each  circumstance 
was  yet  recent,  so  that  the  narration  may  be  con- 


sidered, in  some  degree,  as  a  history  of  that  great 

event — The  scene  is  at  Susa,  and  near  the  tomb 
of  Darius. 

Atossa,  Chorus. 

Atoss.  Indulge  me,  friends,  who  wish  to  be  in- 
formed 

Where,  in  what  clime,  the  towers  of  Athens 
rise? 

Chor.  Far  in  the  west,  where  sets  the  imperial 
sun. 

Atoss.  Yet  my  son  willed  the  conquest  of  this 

town. 

Chor.  May  Greece,  through  all  her  states,  bend 

to  his  power.  . 
Atoss.  Do  they  send  numerous  armies  to  the 

field? 

Chor.  Armies,  that  to  the  Medes  have  wrought 
much  woe. 

Atoss.  Have  they  sufficient  treasures  in  their 
houses? 

Chor.  Their  rich  earth  is  a  copious  fount  of 
silver. 

Atoss.  From  the  strong  bow  wing  they  the 

barbed  shaft  ? 
Chor.  No;  but  they  have  stout  spears  and 

massy  bucklers. 
Atoss.  What  monarch  reigns,  and  who  com- 

mands  their  army  ? 
Chor.  Slaves  to  no  lord,  they  own  not  kingly 

power. 

Atoss.  How  can  they  then  resist  the  invading 
foes? 

Chor.  So  as  to  destroy  the  armies  of  Darius. 
Atoss.  Serious  your  words  to  parents,  who  have 
sons  there. 

Chor.  But  if  I  judge  aright,  thou  soon  shalt  hear 
Each  circumstance ;  for  here's  a  Persian  mes- 
senger. 

Tidings,  no  doubt,  he  brings  of  good  or  ill. 

Enter  MssssxeiR. 
Mess.  Woe  to  the  towns  of  Asia's  peopled 
realms ! 

Woe  to  the  laud  of  Persia,  once  the  port 
Of  boundless  wealth!    All,  at  a  blow,  has 
perished ! 

Ah  me !  How  sad  his  task,  who  brings  ill  tidings. 
Put  to  my  tale  of  woe — I  needs  must  tell  it. 
Persians,  the  whole  barbaric  host  has  fallen. 

Chor.  O  horror,  horror,  what  a  train  of  ills. 

Mess.  I  speak  not  from  report ;  but  these  mine 
eyes 

Beheld  the  ruin  which  my  tongue  would  utter. 

Chor.  Alas !  Is  Ellas  then  unscathed  ?  And  has 
Our  arrowy  tempest  spent  its  force  in  vain? 

Mess.  In  heaps  the  unhappy  dead  lie  on  the 
strand 

Of  Sal  am  is  and  all  the  neighbouring  shores. 
Chor.  Raise  the  funereal  cry,  with  dismal 
notes 

Wailing  the  wretched  Persians.    Oh,  how  ill 
They  planned  their  measures!    All  their  army 
perished ! 

Mess.  O  Salamis,  how  hateful  is  thy  name ! 
Oh,  how  my  heart  groans  but  to  think  of  Athens! 
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,  How  dreadful  10  her  foes!   Call  to  re- 
membrance 
lany  Persian  dames,  wedded  in  Tain, 
thens  of  their  noble  husbands  widow'd  * 
.  Astonied  with  these  ills,  my  voice  thus 
long 

anted  utterance:  griefs  like  these  exceed 
wer  of  speech  or  question :  yet  ev'n  such, 
d  by  the  gods,  must  mortal  man 
in'd  by  hard  necessity  endure, 
me  all,  without  distraction  tell  me, 
\  calamity,  though  many  a  groan 
om  thy  labouring  heart.  Who  is  not  fallen  ? 
eader  must  we  wail?   What  sceptred 
chief 

lath  left  his  troops  without  a  lord  1 
Xerxes  himself  lives,  and  beholds  the 
light 

.  That  word  beams  comfort  on  my  house, 
a  ray 

ightens  through  the  melancholy  gloom. 

Artembares,  the  potent  chief  that  led 
nisand  horse,  lies  slaughtered  on  the  rocks 
h  Silenis.    The  great  Dadaces, 
1  whose  standard  march 'd  a  thousand 
horse, 

by  a  spear,  fell  headlong  from  the  ship, 
n,  bravest  of  the  Bactrians,  lies 
m  the  wave-worn  beach  of  Ajax'  isle. 

Arsames,  Argestes,  dash 
iolence  in  death  against  the  rocks 

nest  the  silver  doves.*    Arcteus,  that 
dwelt 

the  fountains  of  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
,  and  Pheresba,  and  Pharnuchus 
m  one  ship.    Matallus,  Chrysa's  chief, 
sd  his  dark'ning  squadrons,  thrice  ten 

thousand,' 
ilack  steeds,  with  purple  gore  distain'd 
How  of  his  thick  and  shaggy  beard, 
igian  Arabus,  and  Artames 
lactra,  mould'ring  on  the  dreary  shore 
\    Amistris,  and  Amphistreus  there 

his  war-wearied  spear;  there  prostrate 
lies 

istrious  Ariomardus ;  long  his  loss 
irdis  weep :  thy  Mysian  Sisames, 
larybis,  that  o'er  the  burden'd  deep 
e  times  fifty  vessels ;  Lerna  gave 
ro  birth,  and  manly  grace  adorn'd 
asing  form,  but  low  in  death  he  lies 
>y  in  his  fate.  Syennesis, 
i  warlike  chief,  who  dared  to  front 
emost  dangers,  singly  to  the  foes 
r,  there  too  found  a  glorious  death. 
:hieftains  to  my  sad  remembrance  rise, 
g  but  a  few  of  many  ills. 
.  This  is  the  height  of  ill,  ah  me !  and 
shame 

tia,  grief,  and  lamentation  loud, 
me  this,  afresh  renew  thy  tale : 
ras  the  number  of  the  Grecian  fleet, 
fierce  conflict  their  bold  barks  should  dare 


nis  was  the  birth-place  of  Ajax,  and  sacred  to/ 
aence  it  was  said  to  abound  with  doiea. 


Rush  to  encounter  with  the  Persian  hosts. 
Men.  Know  then,  in  numbers  the  barbaric 
fleet 

Was  far  superior:  in  ten  squadrons,  each 
Of  thirty  ships,  Greece  ploughed  the  deep;  of 
these 

One  held  a  distant  station.   Xerxes  led 
A  thousand  ships;  their  number  well  I  know; 
Two  hundred  more,  and  seven,  that  swept  the 
seas 

With  speediest  sail :  this  was  their  full  amount 
And  in  the  engagement  seem'd  we  not  secure 
Of  victory  ?   But  unequal  fortune  sunk 
Our  scale  in  fight,  discomfitting  our  host 

Aton.  The  gods  preserve  the  city  of  Minerva. 

Men.  The  walls  of  Athens  are  impregnable, 
Their  firmest  bulwarks  her  heroic  sons. 

Aton.  Which  navy  first  advanced  to  the  attack? 
Who  led  to  the  onset,  tell  me ;  the  bold  Greeks, 
Or,  glorying  in  his  numerous  fleet,  my  son  ? 

Men.  Our  evil  genius,  lady,  or  some  god 
Hostile  to  Persia,  led  to  ev'ry  ill. 
Forth  from  the  troops  of  Athens  came  a  Greek, 
And  thus  address'd  thy  son,  the  imperial  Xerxes: 
"  Soon  as  the  shades  of  night  descend,  the  Gre- 
cians 

Shall  quit  their  station ;  rushing  to  their  oars 
They  mean  to  separate,  and  in  secret  flight 
Seek  safety."    At  these  words,  the  royal  chief, 
Little  conceiving  of  the  wiles  of  Greece 
And  gods  averse,  to  all  the  naval  leaders 
Gave  his  hign  charge : — "  Soon  as  yon  sun  shall 
cease 

To  dart  his  radiant  beams,  and  dark'ning  night 
Ascends  the  temple  of  the  sky,  arrange 
In  three  divisions  your  well-ordered  ships, 
And  guard  each  pass,  each  outlet  of  the  seas: 
Others  enring  around  this  rocky  isle 
Of  Salami's.    Should  Greece  escape  her  fate, 
And  work  her  way  by  secret  flight,  your  heads 
Shall  answer  the  neglect"  This  harsh  command 
He  gave,  exulting  in  his  mind,  nor  knew 
What  Fate  design'd.    With  martial  discipline 
And  prompt  obedience,  snatching  a  repast, 
Each  mariner  fix'd  well  his  ready  oar. 
Soon  as  the  golden  sun  was  set,  and  night 
Advanced,  each  train'd  to  ply  the  dashing  oar, 
Assumed  his  seat ;  in  arms  each  warrior  stood, 
Troop  cheering  troop  through  all  the  ships  of  war. 
Each  to  the  appointed  station  steers  his  course ; 
And  through  the  night  his  naval  force  each  chief 
Fix'd  to  secure  the  passes.    Night  advanced, 
But  not  by  secret  flight  did  Greece  attempt 
To  escape.   The  morn,  all  beauteous  to  behold, 
Drawn  by  white  steeds  bounds  o'er  the  enlight- 
en'd  earth ; 

At  once  from  ev'ry  Greek  with  glad  acclaim 
Burst  forth  the  song  of  war,  whose  lofty  notes 
The  echo  of  the  island  rocks  return'd, 
Spreading  dismay  through  Persia's  hosts,  thus 
fallen 

From  their  high  hopes ;  no  flight  this  solemn  strain 
Portended,  but  deliberate  valour  bent 
On  daring  battle ;  while  the  trumpet's  sound 
Kindled  the  flames  of  war.  But  when.  tbaAtoax* 
The  psaan  ended,  with.  \xtt$ttaaa&  fata* 
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Dash'd  the  resounding  surges,  instant  mil 
Rush'd  on  in  view :  in  orderly  array 
The  squadron  on  the  right  first  led,  behind 
Rode  their  whole  fleet;  and  now  distinct  we 
heard 

From  ev'ry  part  this  voice  of  exhortation : — 
44  Advance,  ye  sons  of  Greece,  from  thraldom  save 
Your  country, — save  your  wives,  your  children 
save, 

The  temples  of  your  gods,  the  sacred  tomb 
Where  rest  your  honoured  ancestors ;  this  day 
The  common  cause  of  all  demands  your  valour." 
Meantime  from  Persia's  hosts  the  deepening  shout 
Answer'd  their  shout ;  no  time  for  cold  delay ; 
But  ship  'gainst  ship  its  brazen  beak  impell'd. 
First  to  the  charge  a  Grecian  galley  rush'd ; 
111  the  Phoenician  bore  the  rough  attack, 
Its  sculptured  prow  all  shatter'd.  Each  advanced 
Daring  an  opposite.    The  deep  array 
Of  Persia  at  the  first  sustain'd  the  encounter ; 
But  their  throng'd  numbers,  in  the  narrow  seas 
Confined,  want  room  for  action  ;  and,  deprived 
Of  mutual  aid,  beaks  clash  with  beaks,  and  each 
Breaks  all  the  other's  oars :  with  skill  disposed 
The  Grecian  navy  circled  them  around 
In  fierce  assault ;  and  rushing  from  its  height 
The  inverted  vessel  sinks :  the  sea  no  more 
Wears  its  accustomed  aspect,  with  foul  wrecks 
And  blood  disfigured ;'  floating  carcasses 
Roll  on  the  rocky  shores :  the  poor  remains 
Of  the  barbaric  armament  to  flight 
Ply  every  oar  inglorious :  onward  rush 
The  Greeks  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  fleet, 
As  through  a  shoal  of  fish  caught  in  the  net, 
Spreading  destruction :  the  wide  ocean  o'er 
Waitings  are  heard,  and  loud  laments,  till  night 
With  darkness  on  her  brow  brought  grateful 
truce. 

Should  I  recount  each  circumstance  of  woe, 
Ten  times  on  my  unfinished  tale  the  sun 
Would  set ;  for  be  assured  that  not  one  day 
Could  close  the  ruin  of  so  vast  a  host 

Most.  Ah,  what  a  boundless  sea  of  woe  hath 
burst 

On  Persia,  and  the  whole  barbaric  race ! 

Meu.  These  are  not  half,  not  half  our  ills ;  on 
these 

Came  an  assemblage  of  calamities, 
That  sunk  us  with  a  double  weight  of  woe. 
Atou.  What  fortune  can  be  more  unfriendly 
to  us 

Than  this  ?    Say  on,  what  dread  calamity 
Sunk  Persia's  host  with  greater  weight  of  woe. 
Meu.  Whoe'er  of  Persia's  warriors  glow'd  in 
prime 

Of  vig'rous  youth,  or  felt  their  generous  souls 
Expand  with  courage,  or  for  noble  birth 
Shone  with  distinguish'd  lustre,  or  excell'd 
In  firm  and  duteous  loyalty,  all  these 
Are  fall'n,  ignobly,  miserably  fall'n. 

Atou.  Alas,  their  ruthless  fate,  unhappy  friends ! 
But  in  what  manner,  tell  me,  did  they  perish  ? 

Meu.  Full  against  Salamis  an  isle  arises, 
Of  small  circumference,  to  the  anchor'd  bark 
Unfaithful;  on  the  promontory's  brow, 
That  overlooks  the  sea,  Pan  loves  to  lead 


The  dance:  to  this  the  monarch  tends  these 

chiefs, 

That  when  the  Grecians  from  their  shatter'd 
ships 

Should  here  seek  shelter,  these  might  hew  them 

down 

An  easy  conquest,  and  secure  the  strand 
To  their  sea-wearied  friends ;  ill-judging  what 
The  event:  but  when  the  fav'ring  god  to  Greece 
Gave  the  proud  glory  of  this  naval  fight, 
Instant  in  all  their  glitt'ring  arms  they  leap'd 
From  their  light  ships,  and  all  the  island  round 
Encompass'd,  that  our  bravest  stood  dismay'd ; 
While  broken  rocks,  whiri'd  with  tempestuous 
force, 

And  storms  of  arrows  crush'd  them ;  then  the 
Greeks 

Rush  to  the  attack  at  once,  and  furious  spread 
The  carnage,  till  each  mangled  Persian  fell. 
Deep  were  the  groans  of  Xerxes  when  he  saw 
This  havoc ;  for  his  seat,  a  lofty  mound 
Commanding  the  wide  sea,  o'erlooked  his  hosts.* 
With  rueful  cries  he  rent  his  royal  robes, 
And  through  his  troops  embattled  on  the  shore 
Gave  signal  of  retreat ;  then  started  wild, 
And  fled  disorder'd.    To  the  former  ills 
These  are  fresh  miseries  to  awake  thy  sighs. 

Atou.  Invidious  Fortune,  how  thy  baleful  power 
Hath  sunk  the  hopes  of  Persia !  Bitter  fruit 
My  son  hath  tasted  from  his  purposed  vengeance 
On  Athens,  famed  for  arms ;  the  fatal  field 
Of  Marathon,  red  with  barbaric  blood, 
Sufficed  not ;  that  defeat  he  thought  to  avenge, 
And  pull'd  this  hideous  ruin  on  his  head. 
But  tell  me,  if  thou  canst,  where  didst  thou  leave 
The  ships  that  happily  escaped  the  wreck? 

Meu.  The  poor  remains  of  Persia's  scatter'd 
fleet 

Spread  ev'ry  sail  for  flight,  as  the  wind  drives, 
In  wild  disorder ;  and  on  land  no  less 
The  ruin'd  army;  in  Bcsotia  some, 
With  thirst  oppress'd,  at  Crene's  cheerful  rills 
Were  lost;  forespent  with  breathless  speed  some 
pass 

The  fields  of  Phocis,  some  the  Doric  plain, 
And  near  the  gulf  of  Melia,  the  rich  vale 
Through  which  Sperchius  rolls  his  friendly  stream. 
Achaia  thence  and  the  Thessalian  state 
Received  our  famish'd  train ;  the  greater  part 
Through  thirst  and  hunger  perish'd  there, oppress'd 
At  once  by  both :  but  we  our  painful  steps 
Held  onwards  to  Magnesia,  and  the  land 
Of  Macedonia,  o'er  the  ford  of  Axius, 
And  Bolbe's  sedgy  marches,  and  the  heights 
Of  steep  Pangeeos,  to  the  realms  of  Thrace. 
That  night,  e'er  yet  the  season,  breathing  frore, 
Rush'd  winter,  and  with  ice  encrusted  o'er 
The  flood  of  sacred  Strymon :  Such  as  own'd 
No  god  till  now,  awe-struck,  with  many  a  prayer 

*  A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salami* ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations all  were  his ! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day— 
And  when  the  son  set,  where  were  they  1 
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Adored  the  earth  and  sky.  When  now  the  troops 
Had  ceased  their  invocations  to  the  gods, 
O'er  the  stream's  solid  crystal  they  began 
Their  inarch ;  and  we,  who  took  our  early  way, 
Ere  the  sun  darted  his  warm  beams,  pass'd  safe : 
But  when  his  burning  orb  with  fiery  rays 
Unbound  the  middle  current,  down  they  sunk 
Each  over  other ;  happiest  he  who  found 
The  speediest  death:  the  poor  remains,  that 
'scaped, 

With  pain  through  Thrace  dragg'd  on  their  toil- 
some march, 
A  feeble  few,  and  reach'd  their  native  soil ; 
So  Persia  sighs  through  all  her  states,  and  mourns 
Her  dearest  youth.    This  is  no  feigned  tale : 
But  many  of  the  ills,  that  burst  upon  us 
In  dreadful  vengeance,  I  refrain  to  utter. 

Char.  O  Fortune,  heavy  with  affliction's  load, 
How  hath  thy  foot  crush'd  all  the  Persian  race  1 

Jtton.  Ah  me,  what  sorrows  for  our  ruin'd  host 
Oppress  my  soul !  Ye  visions  of  the  night, 
Haunting  my  dreams,  how  plainly  did  you  show 
These  ills ! — You  set  them  in  too  fair  a  light. 
Yet,  since  your  bidding  hath  in  this  prevail'd, 
First  to  the  gods  wish  I  to  pour  my  prayers, 
Then  to  the  mighty  dead  present  my  off'rings, 
Bringing  libations  from  my  house :  too  late, 
I  know,  to  change  the  past ;  yet  for  the  future, 
If  haply  better  fortune  may  await  it, 
Behooves  you,  on  this  sad  event,  to  guide 
Your  friends  with  faithful  counsels.    Should  my 
son 

Return  ere  I  have  finish'd,  let  your  voice 
Speak  comfort  to  him ;  friendly  to  his  house 
Attend  him,  nor  let  sorrow  rise  on  sorrows. 

Ciobus. 

Strophe. 

Awful  sovereign  of  the  skies, 

When  now  o'er  Persia's  numerous  host 
Thou  badest  the  storm  with  ruin  rise, 
All  her  proud  vaunts  of  glory  lost, 
Ecbatana's  imperial  head 
By  thee  was  wrapt  in  sorrow's  dark'ning  shade ; 
Through  Susa's  palaces  with  loud  lament, 
By  their  soft  hands  their  veils  all  rent, 
The  copious  tear  the  virgins  pour, 
That  trickles  their  bare  bosoms  o'er. 
From  her  sweet  couch  up  starts  the  widow'd 
bride, 

Her  lord's  loved  image  rushing  on  her  soul, 
Throws  the  rich  ornaments  of  youth  aside, 

And  gives  her  griefs  to  flow  without  control 
Her  griefs  not  causeless ;  for  the  mighty  slain 
Our  melting  tears  demand,  and  sorrow-soflen'd 
strain. 


Antittropke. 
Now  her  waiting's  wide  despair 

Pours  these  exhausted  regions  o'er : 
Xerxes,  ill-fated,  led  the  war ; 
Xerxes,  ill-fated,  leads  no  more ; 
Xerxes  sent  forth  the  unwise  command, 1 
The  crowded  ships  unpeopled  ail  the  land  j 

That  land;  o'er  which  Darius  held  his  reign, 
Courting  the  arts  of  peace,  in  vain, 


O'er  all  his  grateful  realms  adored, 
The  stately  Susa's  gentle  lord. 
Black  o'er  the  waves  his  burden'd  vessels  sweep, 

For  Greece  elate  the  warlike  squadrons  fly ; 
Now  crush'd,  and  whelm 'd  beneath  the  indignant 
deep 

The  shatter'd  wrecks  and  lifeless  heroes  lie : 
While,  from  the  arms  of  Greece  escaped,  with 
toil 

The  unshelter'd  monarch  roams  o'er  Thracia's 
dreary  soil. 

Epodt. 

The  first  in  battle  slain 
By  Cychrea's  craggy  shore 
Through  sad  constraint,  ah  me !  forsaken  lie, 
All  pale  and  smear'd  with  gore : — 
Raise  high  the  mournful  strain, 
And  let  the  voice  of  anguish  pierce  the  sky  :— 
Or  roll  beneath  the  roaring  tide, 
By  monsters  rent  of  touch  abhorr'd ; 
While  through  the  widow'd  mansion  echoing  wide 
Sounds  the  deep  groan,  and  wails  its  slaughter'd 
lord: 

Pale  with  his  fears  the  helpless  orphan  there 

Gives  the  full  stream  of  plaintive  grief  to  flow ; 
While  age  its  hoary  head  in  deep  despair 
Bends,  list'ning  to  the  shrieks  of  woe. 
With  sacred  awe 
The  Persian  law 
No  more  shall  Asia's  realms  revere ; 
To  their  lord's  hand 
At  his  command, 
No  more  the  exacted  tribute  bear. 
Who  no \v  falls  prostrate  at  the  monarch's  throne? 

His  regal  greatness  is  no  more. 
Now  no  restraint  the  wanton  tongue  shall  own, 

Free  from  the  golden  curb  of  pow'r; 
For  on  the  rocks,  wash'd  by  the  beating  flood, 
His  awe-commanding  nobles  lie  in  blood. 


Atossa,  Chorus. 

Atou.  Whoe'er,  my  friends,  in  the  rough  stream 
of  life 

Hath  struggled  with  affliction,  thence  is  taught 
That,  when  the  flood  begins  to  swell,  the  heart 
Fondly  fears  all  things ;  when  the  fav'ring  gale 
Of  Fortune  smooths  the  current,  it  expands 
With  unsuspecting  confidence,  and  deems 
That  gale  shall  always  breathe.   So  to  my  eyes 
All  things  now  wear  a  formidable  shape, 
And  threaten  from  the  gods :  my  ears  are  pierc'd 

Kith  sounds  far  other  than  of  song.    Such  ills 
smay  my  sick'ning  soul :  hence  from  my  house 
Nor  glitt'ring  car  attends  me,  nor  the  train 
'Of  wonted  state,  while  I  return,  and  bear 
Libations  soothing,— charms  that  soothe  the  dead : 
White  milk,  and  lucid  honey,  pure-distill'd 
By  the  wild  bee— that  craftsman  of  the  flowers : 
The  limpid  droppings  of  the  virgin  fount, 
And  this  bright  liquid  from  its  mountain-mother 
Borne  fresh — the  joy  of  the  time-hallowed  vine ; — 
The  pale-green  olive's  odorous  fruit,  whose  leaves 
Live  everlastingly — and  those  wreathed  flowers,  < 
The  smiling  infants  of  the  prodigal  earth. 


PINDAR. 


[Born,  618— Died,  439  B.  C] 

***zrr*  nrmm^oiyip,  //. 

'Beneath  mine  elbow  a  toll  quiver  Ilea 
Of  fleetest  arrows,  sounding  to  the  wise ; 

But  for  the  crowd  they  need  interpreters. 
His  skill  is  most  who  learns  in  Nature's  school ; 
All  else,  expert  by  rule, 

Are  none  others; 
Mere  tongues  In  vehement  gabble  idly  heard, 
Clamoring,  like  daws,  at  Jove's  celestial  bird.'— Cory. 


This  renowned  bard  was  a  native  either  of 
the  Theban  city,  or  of  Cynocephalae,  a  village  in 
its  immediate  territory  and  neighbourhood.  He 
was  by  profession  a  musician  and  poet,  and  for 
his  early  skill  as  such,  is  said  to  have  been,  ii 
some  degree,  indebted  to  the  beautiful  Corinna 
a  distinguished  poetess  of  the  same  age  and 
country,  but  of  whose  compositions  we  know 
little  or  nothing.    It  is  related  of  her,  however 
that  she  defeated  her  pupil  in  no  less  than  five 
contests,  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  having  recom 
Df  mended  him  to  ornament  his  productions  wit! 
V  mythical  narrative,  and  receiving,  in  return,  somi 
nines  cram-full  of  Theban  mythology,  she  bade) 
him  "sow  by  hand,  and  not  by  sackfulls."— 
Pindar's  numerous  compositions,  consisting  of 
Hymns  to  the  Gods,  Funeral  songs,  and  Odes  inj 
honour  of  the  conquerors  at  the  four  great  festi- 
vals of  Greece,  little  besides  the  latter,  have  come 
down  to  us ;  but  of  the  veneration  in  which  he  and 
his  writings  were  held  by  all  Greece,  the  most 


unequivocal  proofs  remain.  A  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple's first  fruits  was  appropriated  to  bis  use;  an 
iron  chair  was  erected  for  him  in  the  very  temple 
of  Apollo;  his  statue  stood  in  the  circle  of  games 
at  Thebes ;  he  was  courted  and  enriched,  alike 
by  rulers  and  people,  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of 
every  land  in  which  the  Greek  tongue  was  known : 
and  in  later  times,  when  Thebes  was  captniectf 
first  by  the  Spartans,  and  subsequently  by  Alex) 
ander,  the  very  house  which  he  had  inhabited! 
had  the  honour  of  being  spared  by  the  victOTS.#J 
Pindar,  though  precluded  by  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance of  his  country's  league  with  Persia, 
from  joining  the  ranks  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  in 
the  great  war  of  Grecian  independence,  has  not 
concealed  his  admiration  of  the  heroes  who  did 
so.  But  Pindar's  greatest  praise  is  the  generally  V 
moral  and  religious  tone  which  pervades  his  ] 
writings.  He  maintains  the  immortality  of  the  I 
soul,  and  distinctly  lays  down  the  doctrine  of/ 
future  punishments  and  rewards.  / 


OLYMPIC  L 

TO  HIIBO,  KIFG  OT  8TRACU8I,  VICTOR  IJT  TBI 
SIFGLI  HOR8S  BACI. 

With  water  nought  may  vie ; 
And  gold,  like  fire  at  midnight  blazing, 
Glittering  heaps  outshineth  far: 
But,  if  thou  teli'st  of  victory, 
Soul,  through  wastes  of  ether  gazing, 
Than  the  sun  no  brighter  star 
Seek ;  nor  deem  this  earth  supplies 
A  nobler  than  th'  Olympic  prize. 
Thence  doth  the  many-voiced  hymn  arise, 
Which  in  their  thought  wise  minstrels  frame, 
To  warble  forth  the  great  Saturnian's  name 
Bound  Hiero's  blest  hearth  with  plenty  stor'd : 
Rightful  sceptre  who  retains 
76 


O'er  Sicilia's  pastoral  plains ; 
Culling  the  top  of  every  flower 
That  blossometh  in  Virtue's  bower : 
Nor  less  he  knows  the  charms  that  lie 
In  the  sweet  soul  of  Poesy, 
Such  Music  as  around  his  board 
By  us,  who  love  him,  oil  is  pour'd. 

Reach  then  the  Dorian  shell, 
On  yonder  nail,  suspended ; 
If  in  thee,  sweet  remembrance  grateful  dwell 


*  It  is  to  the  latter  of  these  captures  that  Milton  has 
alluded,  in  a  noble  sonnet,  written  when  the  city  of  Loo- 
don  was  threatened  with  a  like  calamity. 

"Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower; 

The  great  Enmthlan  conqueror  bade  spare 

The  house  of  Pindar  us,  when  temple  and  tower 

Went  to  the  ground  1" 
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Of  Pisa,  and  the  steed 

Pherenicus,  ho  whose  speed, 

As  with  unloaded  side 

He  rush'd  by  Alpheus'  tide, 

With  mighty  triumph,  blended 

His  Syracusan  lord,  the  coarser-loving  king. 

For  him  a  light  of  glory  doth  upspring 
Amid  the  land  with  heroes  teeming, 
Lydian  Pelops'  colony, 
Whom  Neptune  chose  to  be  his  joy ; 
When  from  that  cauldron  pure, 
Clotho  did  him  secure, 

Deck'd  with  an  ivory  shoulder  white iy  beaming. 

Many  a  wonder  is,  in  sooth, 

But  sometimes  more  than  truth 

On  man's  beguiled  thought 

Invention  will  prevail 

With  a  well-woven  tale, 

In  varied  colours,  quaintly  wrought : 
'  And  grace,  that  can  a  magic  throw 
.    On  all  that  charms  the  sense  below, 
{    By  lustre  not  his  own  reliev'd, 

Hath  made  th'  incredible  believed, 
i  But  after-days  the  best  convincers  are : 
)  And  man,  should  only  fair 

Speak  of  the  gods,  and  good: 

For  so  is  blame  eschew 'd. 
O  son  of  Tantalus,  not  as  of  yore, 

Will  I  record  thy  story : 

That  when  to  gods,  invited  guests, 

At  Sipylus,  thy  sire 

Spread  in  return  his  ample  feasts, 

Then,  smitten  with  desire, 

Thee  the  trident-ruler  bore 

Snatch 'd  up  on  golden  steeds  to  Jove's  high 
consistory ; 

Where  Ganymede  came  after  thee 

To  Jove  for  equal  ministry. 

But  when  thou  vanish'd  wort ;  nor  sought 

Long  time,  was  to  thy  mother  brought, 

Some  envious  neighbour  whispering  said 

That  they  thy  limbs  had  with  a  blade, 

In  seething  water,  hewn ;  and  set 

Upon  the  board  thy  sodden  flesh,  and  eat. 

That  impious  thought  be  far  from  me 

To  tax  a  god  with  gluttony. 
^  Small  gain  awaits  the  slanderer's  tongue 

If  any,  mortal  tribes  among, 

In  honour  high  advanced  to  live, 

Th'  Olympian  watchers  e'er  did  give, 

That  Tantalus  was  he. 

But  the  great  bliss  unable  to  digest, 

And  with  satiety  opprest, 

A  direful  harm  he  rued,  the  stone 

Enormous  o'er  him  hung  by  Jove, 

Which  alway  from  his  head 

Endeavouring  to  remove, 

He  is  to  joy  a  stranger. 
/  Such  life  he  hath ;  with  endless  danger, 
j  And  toil  insufferable,  led : 
/  (With  other  three,  not  he  alone,) 
/   For  that  from  heaven  he  stole  away 
\  The  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
|  Which  him  incorruptible  made ; 

And  to  hit  earthly  peers  convey'd. 


/'Who  hopes  that  aught  he  doth  may  lie 


A  secret  from  immortal  eye, 
\Sins  'gainst  the  power  of  heaven. 
Therefore  his  son,  the  gods  again 
Sent  to  the  short-lived  race  of  men, 
From  their  own  mansions  driven. 
He,  soon  as  duskier  down  did  shade 
The  bloom  upon  his  cheek  display'd, 
Of  ready  nuptials  thought ; 
And  from  her  Pisan  sire,  the  glorious  maid 
To  win,  Hippodameia,  sought 
He  came ;  and  by  hoar  ocean's  flood 
Alone  in  darkness  stood, 
Then  call'd  amid  the  sullen  roar 
On  him  whose  trident  shook  the  shore. 
Straight  at  his  feet  the  god  appear'd, 
And  thus  his  suppliant  voice  was  heard. 

"  Neptune,  if  thou  at  all  hast  held 
The  gifts  of  Venus  dear, 
Of  brave  CEnomaus  be  quell'd 
By  thee  the  brazen  spear. 
In  swiftest  chariots  speed  me  on 
To  Elis,  and  with  triumph  crown. 
Thirteen  hero-suitors  slain, 
His  daughter's  wedding  he  delays. 
The  mighty  conquest,  ne'er  will  gain 
A  man  whom  fear  of  peril  frays. 
And  why,  of  those  with  death  their  doom, 
Should  any,  sitting  down  in  gloom, 
Without  a  name  his  age  consume, 
Vainly;  nor  a  portion  share 
In  aught  that  noble  is  and  fair  ? 
Mine  is  the  trial ;  and  thine  be 
To  grant  success  and  victory." 
He  spoke ;  nor  fail'd  of  his  desire. 
And,  honouring  him,  the  god 
A  golden  car  bestow 'd, 
And  winged  steeds  that  never  tire. 
CEnomaus  fell  his  might  before, 
And  the  virgin  bride  he  led. 
Six  lordly  sons  to  him  she  bore, 
Each  in  school  of  virtues  bred. 
And  now  by  Alpheus'  wave  he  lies, 
Mingled  with  famous  obsequies, 
That  round  his  tomb  they  celebrate, 
Near  the  great  altar's  thronged  state. 
And  far  abroad  the  glory  hath  look'd  out 
Of  Pelops,  in  th'  Olympic  courses, 
Where  swift  feet  do  try  their  forces, 
And  the  toils  of  champions  stout. 
O'er  the  victor's  life,  the  balm 
Of  triumph  sheds  a  holy  calm. 
The  good  supreme,  that  mortal  knows, 
Still  from  to-day's  contentment  flows. 

For  such  behoves  me  now  to  breathe 
jEolian  measures ;  a  fit  wreath, 
That  to  the  courser's  speed  belongs. 
No  other  host,  expert  in  lovely  lore, 
Or  in  might  excelling  more, 
At  least  of  mortals  now, 
I  e'er  shall  clothe  in  folds  of  daedal  songs. 
God  is  thy  guardian,  Hiero;  and  shares 
In  these  thy  princely  cares. 
And,  if  he  fail  not  soon, 
I  trust  with  yet  %  fweetet  tomft, 
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To  sound  in  chariot  swift  thy  praise ; 
Finding  a  prosperous  journey  for  my  lays ; 
And  stand  beside  the  Cronian  height, 
That  shines  in  evening's  ample  light 

Therefore  for  me  the  Muse 
Doth  in  her  strength  a  mightier  weapon  feed. 

Manifold  are  the  ways 
That  men  to  greatness  lead : 
In  kings  the  summit  ends. 
No  further  stretch  thy  views. 
Thine  be  the  lot,  this  time 
To  tread  the  path  sublime ; 
For  me,  meanwhile,  with  conquerors  my  friends 
To  live,  conspicuous  still 
For  the  wise  poet's  skill, 
Wherever  Greece  extends. 


FROM  OLYMPIC  EL 

FUTURI  PUXISIHXHT  AFB  BIWA1D. 

Thi  deeds  that  stubborn  mortals  do 
In  this  disordered  nook  of  Jove's  domain, 

All  find  their  meed ;  and  there's  a  Judge  below, 
Whose  hateful  doom  inflicts  th'  inevitable  pain. 

O'er  the  Good,  soft  suns  awhile, 

Through  the  mild  day,  the  night  serene, 
(Alike  with  cloudless  lustre  smile, 
j    Tempering  all  the  tranquil  scene. 
TTheir's  is  leisure ;  vex  not  they 
Stubborn  soil,  or  watery  way, 
To  wring  from  toil  want's  worthless  bread : 
No  ills  they  know,  no  tears  they  shed, 
But  with  the  glorious  gods  below 
Ages  of  peace  contented  share : 
Meanwhile  the  Bad,  in  bitterest  woe, 
Eye-startling  tasks,  and  endless  tortures  bear. 

All,  whose  stedfast  virtue  thrice 

Each  side  the  grave  unchanged  hath  stood, 
Still  unseduced,  unstained  with  vice, — 

They,  by  Jove's  mysterious  road, 
Pass  to  Saturn's  realm  of  rest, 
Happy  isle,  that  holds  the  Blest ; 
Where  sea-born  breezes  gently  blow 
O'er  blooms  of  gold  that  round  them  glow, 
Which  Nature  boon  from  stream  or  strand 
Or  goodly  tree  profusely  showers ; 
Whence  pluck  they  many  a  fragrant  band, 
And  braid  their  locks  with  never-fading  flowers. 


FROM  OLYMPIC  IV. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  IAMUS. 

Hxa  crimson'd  girdle  down  was  flung, 
The  silver  ewer  beside  her  laid, 
Amid  a  tangled  thicket  hung 
With  canopy  of  brownest  shade ; 
When  forth  the  glorious  babe  she  brought, 
His  soul  instinct  with  heavenly  thought.  \ 
Sent  by  the  golden-tressed  god,  J 
Near  her  the  Fates  indulgent  stood 
With  Ilithyia  mild. 

One  short  sweet  pang  releas'd  the  child ; 
And  lam  us  sprang  forth  to  light 


A  wail  she  utter'd ;  left  him  then 

Where  on  the  ground  he  lay ; 

When  straight  two  dragons  came 

With  eyes  of  azure  flame, 

By  will  divine  awaked  out  of  their  den ; 

And  with  the  bees'  unharmful  venom,  th< 

Fed  him,  and  nursled  through  the  day  and  n 

The  king  meanwhile  had  come, 

From  stony  Pytho  driving ;  and  at  home 

Did  of  them  all,  after  the  boy,  inquire, 

Born  of  Evadne ; — "for,"  he  said,  "  the  sir 

Was  Phcebus,  and  that  he 

Should  of  earth's  prophets  wisest  be, 

And  that  his  generation  should  not  fail." 

Not  to  have  seen  or  heard  him  they  avou 

Now  five  days  born.  But  he,  on  rushes  cou« 

Was  cover'd  up  in  that  wide  brambly  max 

Hia^ delicate  body  wet 

With  yellow  and  empurpled  rays 

From  many  a  violet 

And  hence  his  mother  bade  him  claim 

For  ever  this  undying  name. 


FROM  OLYMPIC  VH. 

oaieiir  OF  RHODES. 
Still,  as  ancient  legends  say, 
Amid  the  depths  of  ocean  lay 
The  wondrous  island  unrcveal'd ; 
What  time  the  sovran  Father  held 
Council  with  the  gods  to  share 
Earth  and  all  her  regions  fair. 
Each  had  his  portion.    But  not  one 
Bethought  him  of  the  absent  Sun, 
For  whose  chaste  power,  in  sooth  forge 
No  land  remain'd  to  own  his  lot 
Recall'd  to  mind,  high  Jove  would  fain 
Have  cast  the  chances  o'er  again. 
But  he  allow 'd  not    For  his  ken, 
He  said,  amid  the  silvery  surge, 
Had  mark'd  an  islet  land  emerge. 
Kindly  for  flocks  and  foodful  grain. 
And  straight  to  seal  the  portion  his, 
Golden-tired  Lachesis 
He  bade  her  hands  to  heaven  uprear, 
And  a  faithful  vow  to  swear, 
The  mighty  oath  of  every  god, 
Confirm'd  by  Jove's  imperial  nod ; 
That  soon  as  full  disclos'd  to  air, 
Henceforth  he  should  that  region  share 
Truth  crown'd  the  words ;  the  island  bkx 
From  the  moist  sea,  by  him  assum'd, 
Of  heaven's  sharp  rays  authentic  sire, 
Lord  of  the  coursers  breathing  fire. 


FROM  OLYMPIC  XIV. 

TO  THX  ORCHOM KNIAF  GRACES,  IK  B I  HALF  01 
B0T  ABOPICHUS. 

O  tx,  ordain'd  by  lot  to  dwell 
Where  Cephisian  waters  well ; 
And  hold  your  fair  retreat 
Mid  herds  of  coursers  beautiful  and  fle 
Renowned  queens,  that  take  your  rest 
In  OrchomenuB  the  blest, 
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Guarding  with  ever-wakeful  eye 

The  Minyans'  high-born  progeny  ; 
To  you  my  votive  strains  belong : 
List,  Graces,  to  your  suppliant's  song. 
For  all  delightful  things  below, 
All  sweet,  to  you  their  being  owe ; 
And  at  your  hand  their  blessings  share 
The  wise,  the  splendid,  and  the  fair. 

Nor  without  the  holy  Graces, 
The  gods,  in  those  supernal  places, 
Their  dances  or  their  banquets  rule  ; 
Dispensers  they  of  all  above 
Throughout  the  glorious  court  of  Jove ; 
Where  each  has  plac'd  her  sacred  stool 
By  the  golden-bow 'd  Apollo, 
Whom  in  his  harpings  clear  they  follow ; 
And  the  high  majestic  state 
Of  their  Eternal  Father  venerate. 

Daughters  of  heav'n ; — Aglaia,  thou 
Darting  splendours  from  thy  brow ; 
With  musical  Euphrosyne,— 
Be  present.    Nor  less  call  I  thee, 
Tuneful  Thalia,  to  look  down 
On  this  joyous  rout,  and  own 
Me  their  bard,  who  lead  along, 
For  Asophichus,  the  throng 
Tripping  light  to  Lydian  song ; 
And  Minya  for  thy  sake  proclaim 
Conqueress  in  the  Olympic  game. 

Wad,  Echo,  now,  thy  wing  divine 
To  the  black  dome  of  Proserpine ; 
And  marking  Cleodamus  there, 
Tell  the  glad  tidings ; — how  his  son, 
For  him,  hath  crown'd  his  youthful  hair 
With  plumes  in  Pisa's  valley  won. 

PYTHIAN  I. 

TO  HlimO  OF  SYRACUSE,  VICTOR  IR  Til 
CHARIOT  RACZ. 

0  trou,  whom  Phcebus  and  the  choir 
Of  violet-tressed  Muses  own, 
Their  joint  treasure,  golden  lyre, 
Ruling  step  with  warbled  tone, 
Prelude  sweet  to  festive  pleasures ; 
Minstrels  hail  thy  sprightly  measures ; 
Soon  as  shook  from  quivering  strings, 
Leading  the  choral  bands,  thy  loud  preamble 
rings. 

In  thy  mazes,  steep'd,  expire 

Bolts  of  ever-flowing  fire. 

Jove's  eagle  on  the  sceptre  slumbers, 

Possess'd  by  thy  enchanting  numbers ; 

On  either  side,  his  rapid  wing, 

Drops,  entranc'd,  the  feather'd  king ; 

Black  vapour  o'er  his  curved  head, 

Sealing  his  eyelids,  sweetly  shed  ; 

Upheaving  his  moist  back  he  lies, 

Held  down  with  thrilling  harmonies. 

Mars  the  rough  lance  has  laid  apart, 

And  yields  to  song  his  stormy  heart 

No  god  but  of  his  mood  disarm'd, 

Is  with  thy  tuneful  weapons  charm'd ; 

Soon  as  Latona's  sapient  son 

And  deep-zon'd  Muses  have  their  lays  begun. 


But  whomsoever  Jove 
Hath  looked  on  without  love, 
Are  anguish'd  when  they  hear  the  voiceful 
sound. 

Whether  on  land  they  be, 
Or  in  the  raging  sea ; 

With  him,  outstretched  on  dread  Tartarian 
bound, 

Hundred-headed  Typhon;  erst 

In  fam'd  Cilicia's  cavern  nurst ; 

Foe  of  the  gods ;  whose  shaggy  breast, 

By  Cuma's  sea-beat  mound,  is  prest; 

Pent  by  plains  of  Sicily, 

And  that  snow'd  pillar  heavenly  high, 

iEtna,  nurse  of  ceaseless  frost ; 

From  whose  cavern'd  depths  aspire. 

In  purest  folds  up  wreathing,  tost, 

Fountains  of  approachless  fire. 

By  day,  a  flood  of  smouldering  smoke, 

With  sullen  gleam,  the  torrents  pour ; 

But  in  darkness,  many  a  rock, 

And  crimson  flame,  along  the  shore, 

Hurls  to  the  deep  with  deaf  ning  roar. 

From  that  worm,  aloft  are  thrown, 

The  wells  of  Vulcan,  full  of  fear ; 

A  marvel  strange  to  look  upon; 

And,  for  the  passing  mariner, 

As  marvellous  to  hear ; 

How  ^Etna's  tops  with  umbrage  black, 

And  soil,  do  hold  him  bound ; 

And  by  that  pallet,  all  his  back 

Is  scored  with  many  a  wound. 

Thy  pleasure,  Jove,  oh  be  thy  pleasure  done : 
Who  dost  this  mount  command, 
Forehead  of  fruitful  land, 
Whence  her  illustrious  founder  hath  surnam'd 
The  neighbour  city,  whom  in  Pytho's  ring 
The  herald,  late,  proclaim'd 
For  Hiero,  in  his  chariots  triumphing. 

By  sailors,  when  they  quit  the  coast, 
At  loosing,  it  is  prized  the  most, 
If  speeding  gale  should  come ; 
For  so,  with  fortune  to  their  friend, 
Alike  they  augur,  in  the  end, 
A  better  voyage  home : 
And  on  such  auspices  we  found 
Opinion,  that  no  less  renown'd 
She  still  shall  be,  as  time  succeeds ; 
Her  garlands  bright,  her  conquering  steeds, 
Ordain'd,  in  frequent  song,  the  prize, 
Mid  feasts  and  high  solemnities. 

O  Lycianl  thou  who  art  in  Delos  king; 
Apollo ;  and  dost  love  the  spring 
Of  Castaly,  outrilling 
From  the  Parnassian  steep ; 
May'st  thou  be  ever  willing, 
This,  in  thy  thought  to  keep, 
And  the  fair  region,  in  her  people,  blest 
For  of  the  gods,  whate'er  is  best 
In  mortal  virtues ;  all  the  wise  are  sprung, 
And  all  the  stout  in  hand,  and  eloquent  in  tongue. 

Intent  this  man  to  praise, 
I  trust  to  whirl  my  javelin,  brazen  tipt, 
Not  out  of  limit,  yet  that  all  who  raise 
A  rival  arm,  shall  be  by  far  outstript 
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So  may  time,  still  heaping  more, 
His  blissful  measure  fill ; 
Directing,  with  increase  of  store, 
Forgetfulness  of  ill. 
He  surely  may  recall  to  thought 
In  what  wars  he  hath  defied, 
(His  soul  with  patient  courage  fraught) 
The  fierce  encounter,  when  they  glory  found, 
Such  as  in  Hellenian  ground, 
By  help  divine,  none  culls  beside ; 
Riches,  with  proud  honour,  crown'd. 

Now,  Philoctetes'  guise  pursuing, 
He  hath  the  soldier  play'd. 
A  mighty  one  in  need  came  wooing, 
And  lured  him  to  his  aid; 
And  from  the  Lemnian  isle,  they  say, 
Where  long  with  ulcer  vex'd  he  lay, 
Godlike  heroes  bore  away 
The  bowyer  son  of  Paean,  who  destroyed 
The  town  of  Priam,  and  for  Grecians  host 
Their  labour  ended :  weak  in  frame  he  went, 
But  fate  had  will'd  th'  event. 
E'en  so  may  God  for  Hiero  decree, 
That  what  in  after  time  he  covets  most, 
Shall  bo  by  apt  occasion  still  enjoy 'd. 

Muse,  I  would  next  a  strain  from  thee, 
Warbled  to  Dinomenes ; 
Reward  for  chariots  won. 
Not  alien  to  a  son, 
His  father's  victories. 

Come,  for  the  king  of  iEtna  let  us  find 
A  song  to  take  his  charmed  mind. 
For  him  arose,  at  Hiero's  command, 
Those  stately  walls  in  freedom  plann'd ; 
The  model  built  by  hands  divine, 
The  rule  outstretch 'd  by  Hyllus'  line. 

And  aye  iEgimius'  Dorian  laws 
Are  duly  kept  by  each,  who  draws 
His  lineage,  or  from  Pamphilus, 
Or  th'  HeraclidoB ;  they  who  bide 
Near  banks  of  steep  Taygetus, 
And  to  A  my c  Ice,  from  the  side 
Of  Pindus  issuing,  came;  and  neighbours  were 
Right  glorious  to  those  twins  of  Tyndarus, 
Whose  fame  did  flourish  for  their  warlike  spear. 
Grant,  Jove,  a  lot  like  theirs, 
To  dwellers  by  the  wave  of  Amena, 
Both  citizens  and  kings ; 
Certain  as  true  report  from  mortals  brings. 
With  thee  to  guide  his  wakeful  cares, 
His  realm  in  quiet  may  the  ruler  sway; 
And  turning  them  to  love, 
Honour  the  people ;  bid  his  son  obey. 
Hear,  O  Saturnian ;  thou  my  prayer  approve. 
Undisturb'd  at  home  let  dwell 
Phoenicia's  band ;  nor  more  rebel 
The  tumult  of  Tyrrhenian  crew, 
Marking  what  shameful  rout  o'erthrew 
Their  groaning  ships  on  Cuma's  shore, 
And  all  in  that  defeat  they  bore, 
(As  swift  his  victor  navy  flew) 
From  Syracusa's  lord ; 
Who  dash'd  their  youth  into  the  sea, 
Setting  the  land  of  Grecia  free 
From  servitude  abhorr'd. 


At  Salamis  I  claim  of  right 
A  grace  for  Athens ;  and  will  tell, 
In  Sparta,  of  CithiBron's  fight, 
Where  with  bent  bows  the  Medians  felt 
On  Himera's  well-water'd  coast, 
For  sons  of  brave  Dinomenes, 
The  hymn,  by  valour  earn'd,  shall  boast 
What  fears  their  fallen  foemen  seize. 

If  any  speak  in  season  due, 
And  ravel  up  into  a  few 
His  many  ends  combin'd ; 
Censorious  blame  attends  him  less. 
Prolix  and  wearisome  excess 
Will  dull  a  nimble  mind ; 
And  neighbours'  ears  in  secret  pine 
At  blessings  that  in  others  shine. 
But  thou  no  less  (for  better  far 
Envy  than  pity  be  our  share) 
Each  noble  aim  pursue. 
With  rudder  just  thy  people  guide ; 
And  steel  thy  tongue,  however  tried, 
On  anvil  firm  and  true. 
Aught  but  from  thee  at  random  thrown, 
As  somewhat  great,  abroad  is  blown. 
To  many  thou  dividest  sway; 
And  many  mark  thee,  either  way, 
Thy  faithful  witnesses. 

Still  hold  thy  bloom  of  bravery  on ; 
No  cost,  no  labour  be  foregone 
To  feed  this  proud  excess. 
If  aught,  O  friend,  to  thee  be  dear 
The  pleasant  sound,  that  greets  thine  ear ; 
Like  some  bold  helmsman,  spreading  stra 
Thy  wind-swept  canvas ;  and  disdain 
The  flatt'ring  wiles  of  meaner  gain.. 

At  close  of  glory's  boastful  day,  ] 
Sure  as  the  mighty  pass  away,  \ 
To  point  their  lives,  alone  remain  V 
Recording  tale  and  poet's  strain.  \ 
Fades  not  the  worth  of  Crossus  mild : 
But  Phalaris,  with  blood  defii'd, 
His  brazen  bull,  his  torturing  flame, 
Hand  o'er  alike  to  evil  fame 
In  every  clime.    No  tuneful  string, 
No  voice,  that  makes  the  rafters  ring, 
Receive  his  name,  in  hall  or  bower, 
When  youth  and  joyance  win  the  hour. 

First  prize  to  mortals,  good  success ; 
Next  portion,  good  renown : 
Whomever  both  conspire  to  bless, 
He  wins  the  highest  crown. 


FROM  PYTHIAN  IV. 

JA801C  8  APFSABAKCS  AMOICG8T  TBI  CITIZXB 
IOLCOB. 

But  whence  that  voyage  ?  what  necessity 
Bound  on  their  hearts  its  adamantine  cha 

Twas  Pelias'  doom,  through  fraud  or  force  to 
By  iEolus'  renowned  descendants  slain. 
For  e'en  his  soul  with  wisdom  filled 
The  threatening  oracle  had  chilled ; 
That,  breathed  from  earth's  mysterious  oa 
The  wood-crowned  earth's  mysterious  obi 
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Bade  him  with  all  his  kingly  care 
The  tingle-sandalled  wight  beware, 
Come  when  he  should,  stranger  or  citizen, 
Down  from  his  mountain-hold  to  famed  Iolcus' 
glen. 

All  at  the  appointed  time,  with  ported  spears, 
In  either  hand,  appeared  the  dreadful  man ; 

Shaped  in  Magnesian  guise  a  garb  he  wears, 
That  round  his  noble  limbs  compacted  ran. 
O'er  which  a  pard-skin  from  the  storm 
Sheltered  his  stout,  unshuddering  form. 
His  mantling  locks,  unshorn,  unbound, 
In  nature's  wildness,  waring  round, 
Down  his  broad  back  illustrious  shook ; 
Forward,  all  bent  on  speed,  he  broke, 
Till,  in  the  forum  halting,  calm,  unmoved, 

Amidst  the  inquiring  crowd,  his  dauntless  heart 
he  proved. 

Unknown  he  stood — "  Apollo's  mien 

Is  this  ?"    Some  gazing  wonderer  cried — 
u  Or  his,  that  wooed  the  Cyprian  queen, 

Whose  reins  the  brazen  chariot  guide 
In  flowery  Naxos,  ages  since 
Otus,  and  Ephialtes,  daring  prince, 

Iphimedeia's  offspring,  died ; 
Tityus,  gigantic  form,  Diana  slew 

When,  from  her  chaste  and  quivered  side, 
Her  huntress-bolt  th'  unconquered  virgin  drew ; 
That,  warned  from  joys  forbidden,  men  might 
haste 

The  practicable  bliss  to  taste." 

Thus  they,  with  vague  surmise,  in  crowds, 
discoursed, 

Listening  and  whispering;  when  in  bur- 
nished car 

Pelias,  with  mules  all-panting,  thither  forced 

His  urgent  speed.    Astounded,  from  afar 
The  stripling's  dexter  ancle  round 
He  spied  a  single  sandal  bound ; 
Yet  with  disguised  alarm,  u  Proclaim, 
Stranger,"  said  he,  "  thy  country's  name  j 
Tell  me  what  matron,  born  of  earth, 
From  her  fair  bosom  gave  thee  birth  ? 
Let  not  the  loathed  lie  thy  lips  disgrace, 
But  meet  my  just  demand,  and  frankly  tell  thy 
race." 

Him,  with  undaunted  virtue's  accents  mild, 
Answered  the  youth :  "  From  Chiron's  school 
I  come ; 

The  Centaur's  daughter  nursed  me  from  a  child, 
And  good  Chariclo  made  her  cave  my  home. 
Now,  when,  by  their  kind  care  sustained, 
My  strength  its  twentieth  year  had  gained, 
For  no  foul  deed,  no  phrase  unchaste, 
From  that  sage  intercourse  displaced, 
My  home  I  visit,  to  require 
The  ancient  honours  of  my  sire ; 
Which  erst  to  ruling  iEolus  and  his  heirs 
Jove  in  his  bounty  gave,  and  now  the  usurper 
wears.  * 

"He,  by  perverse  ambition  stung, 

The  traitor  Pelias,  as  'tis  said, 
Their  sceptre  from  my  parents  wrung, 

Which  they  by  right,  with  justice,  swayed. 
11 


They  on  my  birth's  eventful  day, 
Dreading  that  lawless  ruler,  in  dismay, 

My  death  pretended,  and  prepar'd 
Domestic  semblance  of  sepulchral  rite, 

And  female  moans  and  sighs  were  heard : 
Me  swathed  in  purple,  to  the  secret  night 
Trusting  their  silent  path,  in  Chiron's  care 
They  placed,  the  nurturer  of  their  heir. 

"  Such  is  my  tale — good  people,  tell  me  true— 
My  fathers  rode  the  milk-white  steed — 
where  stand 
Their  stately  towers? — Tis  .Arson's  son  ye 
view  j 

I  come  no  alien  to  a  stranger's  land ; 
My  godlike  host,  the  Centaur-seer, 
The  name  of  Jason  bade  me  bear." — 
Thus  spake  the  youth ;  his  father's  glance 
Discerned  far  off  the  son's  advance, 
And  the  big  tears  of  extasy 
Came  bubbling  from  his  aged  eye. 
So  swelled  his  bursting  heart  with  joy  to  find 
His  lost  illustrious  boy  the  comeliest  of  man- 
kind. 

Thither,  in  haste,  allured  by  Jason's  fame, 
His  reverend  uncles ;  from  their  neighbour- 
ing towers 
By  Hypereia's  fountain,  Pheres  came, 

Came  Amythaon  from  Messene's  towers  j 
Admetus  and  Melampus  too, 
To  greet  their  glorious  kinsmen  flew. 
With  welcome  warm  and  sumptuous  feasts 
Jason  regaled  his  honoured  guests, 
And  freely,  without  change  or  check, 
Threw  loose  the  reins  on  pleasure's  neck : 
Five  days  and  nights  in  sympathy  of  soul 
Plucked  they  the  laughing  flowers  that  crown  the 
social  bowl. 

On  the  sixth  morn  his  plan  proposed, 

Its  cause,  importance,  means,  and  bent, 
To  all  his  kin  the  youth  disclosed. 

Forthwith  they  sallied  from  their  tent ; 
In  haste  for  Pelias'  mansion  bore, 
And  now  already  stood  within  the  door. 

The  soft-bair'd  Tyro's  artful  son, 
Spontaneous  rose  to  meet  the  martial  throng ; 

When,  with  mild  air  and  soothing  tone, 
Dropping  sweet  words  that  melted  from  his 
tongue, 

Jason  the  conference  raised  on  wisdom's  base : 
"  Hear  thou,  Petroan  Neptune's  race  1 

"  Prone  is  man's  mind  from  honour's  arduous 
way 

To  verge  into  the  tempting  paths  of  gain, 
Rough  in  the  advance  and  leading  far  astray : 

But  thine  and  mine  it  must  be  to  restrain 
Our  wrath,  and  weave  our  future  weal : 
I  speak  to  ears  that  heed  and  feel. 
One  parent's  womb,  thou  know'st,  of  yore 
Cretheus  and  bold  Salmoneus  bore ; 
And  we,  their  grandsons,  thus  look  on 
The  glory  of  the  golden  sun. 
But,  when  affection  cools  and  hateful  ire 
Rankles  in  kinsmen's  hearts,  the  decent  Fates 
retire. 
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«  Oh,  'tis  not  seemly  thus  with  lance  and  shield, 

That  thou  and  £  f°r  honours  ancestral, 
Base  war  should  wage.    Take  all  my  spacious 
field; 

My  flocks  and  brindled  herds,  I  cede  them 
all, 

Which  from  my  sire  thy  daring  stealth 
Forced,  and  yet  feeds  j — thy  pampered  wealth 
I  grudge  thee  not,  and  view  with  ease 
Thy  house  enhanced  with  spoils  like  these. 
But  what  I  challenge  for  mine  own, 
My  sovereign  sceptre,  and  the  throne 
Whereon  sate  -flSson,  when  the  law  divine 
His  horsemen  hosts  received — these,  Pelias,  must 
be  mine : 

"  These,  without  conflict  from  thy  hand, 

Lest  ill  betide  thee,  yield  us  back." — 
Thus  urged  the  prince  his  just  demand : 

And  thus  e'en  Pelias  kindly  spake : 
"  Thy  will  be  mine ;  but  me  the  late 
Remains  of  life's  declining  hour  await ; 

Thy  youth  now  wantons  in  its  bloom ; 
Thou  canst  appease  the  subterranean  powers ; 

The  soul  of  Phryxus  from  the  tomb 
Calls  me  to  bear  him  from  Aides'  towers, 
And  seize  the  ponderous  ram's  refulgent  hide, 
That  saved  him  from  the  raging  tide ; 

"Saved  from  the  incestuous  step-dame's  angrier 
dart 

This  to  mine  ear  a  dream  miraculous 
Hath  told :  for  this  have  I  With  anxious  heart 
Castalia's  counsels  asked,  that  urged  me  thus 
Thither  with  bark  and  band  to  speed — 
Dare  thou  for  me  the  adventurous  deed, 
And  I  will  leave  thee  lord  and  king : 
Jove,  from  whom  all  our  races  spring, 
Be  Jove  himself  our  binding  oath, 
Witness  and  warrant  of  our  troth.'' 
This  compact  to  the  chiefs  propounded,  they 
With  full  consent  approved,  and,  parting,  went 
their  way.* 

From  the  Same. 

THE  SAILING  OT  THI  AROO. 

And  soon  as  by  the  vessel's  bow, 
The  anchor  was  hung  up ; 
Then  took  the  leader  on  the  prow, 
In  hands,  a  golden  cup ; 
And  on  great  father  Jove  did  call ; 
And  on  the  winds,  and  waters  all 
Swept  by  the  hurrying  blast ; 
And  on  the  nights,  and  ocean  ways ; 
And  on  the  fair  auspicious  days, 


♦  44  We  know  nothing  that  gives  us  a  more  lively  idea 
of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  than  the  original  lines ;  the 
splendid  appearance  of  Jaion  in  the  forum  so  strikingly 
painted— his  frank  answer  to  the  crafty  Pelias— the  ten- 
der Joy  of  the  aged  JEson  at  meeting  his  ion— the  five 
days  feaeting  in  preparation  for  the  attack,  and  Jaton'e 
noble  address— even  the  thoughtless  easiness  with  which 
he  is  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  lure  of  a  periloui 
and  honourable  adventure— all  these  savour  of  that  time, 
at  once  patriarchal  and  heroic,  to  which  our  fancies  recur 
with  ever  new  delight."— Quarterly  Review. 


And  sweet  return  at  last 

From  out  the  cloud  rf;  in  answer  kii 

A  voice  of  thunder  came ; 

And,  shook  in  glistering  beams  aro 

Burst  out  the  lightning  flame. 

The  chiefs  breath'd  free ;  and  at  th 

Trusted  in  the  power  divine. 

Hinting  sweet  hopes,  the  seer  crie< 

Forthwith  their  oars  to  ply ; 

And  swift  went  backward  from  rouf 

The  rowing  ceaselessly. 

Conducted  by  the  breezy  south, 
They  reached  the  stormy  Axine's  1 
There  a  shrine  for  Neptune  rear'd 
Of  Thracian  bulls,  a  crimson  herd 
Was  ready ;  and  heav'n  founded-st 
Wide-spread,  to  lay  the  altar  on. 
Peril  deep  before  them  lay ; 
And  to  the  Lord  of  ships  they  praj 
Amidst  their  ever-raging  shocks, 
To  'scape  the  justle  of  fierce  rocks. 
For  twain  there  were,  alive,  that  \ 
Swifter  than  bellowing  winds  are 
But  now  to  them,  that  voyage  blesi 
Brought  their  final  day  of  rest 


FROM  NEMEAN  I. 

THI  IXFAKT  HERCULES. 

I  praise  not  him,  whose  palace 
Reserves  unsunn'd  the  secret  hoar 
For  private  aims  design'd. 

Riches,  for  happiness  employ 'd, 
Are  with  applause  of  all  enjoy'd  ; 
By  friends,  that  share  them,  blest 
For  common  hopes  to  man  are  giv 
Labour  his  lot,  by  will  of  heaven  j 
And  naught,  for  self,  possest 

Worth  the  theme,  on  Hercules 
Gladly  doth  my  spirit  seize ; 
From  the  records  of  old  story, 
Waking  up  a  tale  of  glory : 
How,  escaped  the  mother's  pang, 
Into  wondrous-gleaming  light, 
With  his  twin-born  brother  sprang 
The  son  of  Jove ;  and  from  the  hei 
Seated  on  her  throne  of  gold, 
How  Juno  did  the  babe  behold, 
Where  wrapt  from  jealous  eye  of  d 
In  yellow  swaddling-bands,  he  laj 

Forthwith  the  queen,  whom  heav 
In  angry  mood,  her  dragons  sent, 
And  rushing  through  the  open  doo 
To  the  wide  chambers  in  they  woi 
Eager  the  children  to  enfold 
With  keen  jaws  in  ravine  roll'd. 
But  he  against  them,  raised  uprigh 
His  head,  and  first  essay'd  the  figfa 
Grasping  by  their  necks  t)ie  twain 
With  hands  they  struggled  from  in 
They  hung  and  gasp*'d,  till  life  wa 
Then  from  enormous  folds  expired 
Opprest  the  women  sunk  with  dre< 
That  watched  about  Alcmena's  be 
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For  the  unclad  had  leapt  to  scare 
The  serpents  from  her  infant  lair. 
Swift  the  Cadmean  princes,  arm'd 
In  glittering  steel,  throng'd  in,  alarm'd ; 
Amphitryon  foremost  of  the  ring, 
His  naked  falchion  brandishing, 
Smitten  with  a  pang  severe. 
Others  pain  we  lightly  bear ; 
Bat  the  woes,  that  home  befal, 
Press  alike  the  hearts  of  all. 

He  stood.   Delight  and  wonder  mix'd 
His  step  suspense,  in  silence,  fix'd ; 
Surveying  with  a  rapture  wild, 
The  might  and  courage  of  his  child : 
And  heav'n  beyond  his  utmost  thought, 
Had  turn'd  the  fearful  news  to  nought. 
A  neighbouring  seer  he  summoned  straight, 
Tiresias,  who  best  knew 
To  read  the  dark  decrees  of  fate ; 
Of  Jove,  a  prophet  true : 
Who,  to  him  and  all  the  host, 
His  fortunes  did  explain : 
What  monsters  he  shall  slay  by  land, 
And  what  amidst  the  main : 
And  who,  with  fell  ambition  flown, 
Shall  from  a  high  estate  be  thrown, 
To  meet,  beneath  his  righteous  doom, 
A  bitter  lot,  a  timeless  tomb. 
And  last  of  all,  on  Phlegra's  coast, 
When  gods  against  the  giant  host 
Should  stand  in  dread  array ; 
That  underneath  his  weapons,  must 
Their  radiant  locks  be  smear'd  in  dust, 
Did  that  diviner  say. 
And  he  with  peace,  his  lot  to  close, 
Shall  dwell  for  aye  in  sweet  repose  j 
Amid  those  mansions  wondrous  fair, 
A  portion  with  the  gods  to  share ; 
And  of  his  mighty  toils  the  meed, 
Hebe,  the  destined  bride,  shall  lead, 
In  youthful  beauty's  bloom ; 
And  the  blessed  spousals  ending, 
Near  Saturnian  Jove  ascending, 
Gaze  round  upon  jhe  awful  dome : 


FROM  NEMEAN  III. 

IIC WAT*  WOBTH. 

Gbzat  is  the  power  of  inbred  nobleness : 
But  he,  that  all  he  hath  to  schooling  owes, 
A  shallow  wight  obscure, 
Plants  not  his  step  secure ; 
Feeding  vain  thoughts  on  phantoms  number- 
less, 

Of  genuine  excellence  mere  outward  shows. 

In  Phillyra's  house,  a  flaxen  boy, 
Achilles  oft  in  rapturous  joy 
His  feats  of  strength  essay'd. 
Aloof,  like  wind,  his  little  javelin  flew : 
The  lion  and  the  brindled  boar  he  slew 
Then  homeward  to  old  Chiron  drew 
Their  panting  carcasses. 
This,  when  six  years  had  fled. 
And  all  the  after  time 
Of  his  rejoicing  prime, 
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It  was  to  Dian  and  the  blue-eyed  Maid, 
A  wonder  how  he  brought  to  ground 
The  stag  without  or  toils  or  hound: 
So  fleet  of  foot  was  he. 


FROM  NEMEAN  VIH. 

THI  POETS  FBATSB  FOB  A  GUILELESS  ABU 

BEBEVOLEBT  DISPOSITION.  t| 

Hateful  of  old  the  glozing  plea, 
With  bland  imposture  at  his  side, 
Still  meditating  guile ; 
Fill'd  with  reproaches  vile ; 
Who  pulls  the  splendid  down, 
And  bids  th'  obscure  in  fest'ring  glory  shine. 

Such  temper  far  remove,  O  Father  Jove,  from 
me. 

The  simple  paths  of  life  be  mine ; 

That  when  this  being  I  resign, 

I  to  my  children  may  bequeath 

A  name  they  shall  not  blush  to  hear. 

Others  for  gold  the  vow  may  breathe, 

Or  lands  that  see  no  limit  near : 

But  fain  would  I  live  out  my  days, 

Beloved  by  those  with  whom  they're  past, 

In  mine  own  city,  till  at  last 

In  earth  my  limbs  are  clad  ; 

Still  praising  what  is  worthy  praise, 

But  scatt'ring  censure  on  the  bad. 

For  virtue  by  the  wise  and  just 

Exalted,  grows  up  as  a  tree, 

That  springeth  from  the  dust, 

And  by  the  green  dews  fed, 

Doth  raise  aloft  her  head, 

And  in  the  blithe  air  waves  her  branches  free. 


FROM  NEMEAN  X. 

CASTOR  ABD  POLLUX. 

Their  days  with  mutual  interchange  are 
spent, 

One  with  Father  Jove  on  high, 

And  one  within  earth's  caverns  pent, 

In  the  glens  of  Therapnae. 

Such  their  equal  doom  dispensed ; 

And  this  the  life  that  Pollux  chose 

Rather  than  a  god  to  be 

And  dwell  in  heav'n  perpetually, 

When  Castor  fell  by  blows 

Of  Idas'  javelin,  for  his  herd  incensed. 

As  from  Taygetus  around  he  spied, 

Lynceus,  of  mortals,  keenest-eyed, 

Had  seen  them  ambush'd  in  a  hollow  oak. 

On  speedy  foot  forthwith  they  ran, 

And  swift  their  deed  of  blood  began, 

Those  sons  of  Aphareus ;  on  whom 

Jove  signal  vengeance  took. 

For,  after  them,  flew  Leda's  son ; 

And  they,  beside  their  father's  tomb, 

Stood  to  bide  his  coming  on. 

Snatching  thence  a  carved  stone, 
The  scutcheon  of  the  dead, 
They,  at  the  breast  of  Pollux  levell'd  it: 
But  him  they  did  not  bruise, 
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Nor  forced  a  step  retreat 
Then  rushing  on  with  violent  spear, 
In  Lynceus'  sides  he  drove 
The  steely  point :  while  Jove, 
On  Idas,  thunder  dire 
Flash'd,  in  whose  smould'ring  fire, 
Deserted  and  alone,  both  perish'd  there. 
So  ill  are  like  to  fare 
•   Who  levy  war  against  their  better's  head. 


FROM  ISTHMIAN  III. 

Jovx !  our  greatest  virtues  we, 
Mortal  beings  owe  to  thee. 
Bliss  thrives  with  such  as  fear  thy  sway, 
But  from  the  fro  ward  falls  away. 
The  brave  and  good,  in  warbled  strains, 
Should  win  requital  of  their  pains, 
And,  wafted  by  the  choral  throng, 
Be  borne  in  graceful  pomp  along. 


FROM  ISTHMIAN  IV. 

Tbit,  who  their  puissance  never  try,  | 
Are  lost  in  dumb  obscurity ; 

And  such,  as  strive,  may  haply  meet,  i- 

Before  the  end,  some  strange  defeat.  I 

For  Fortune,  at  her  will,  bestows  I 

On  mortal  works  the  appointed  close.  1 


And  sometimes  have  the  better  men. 
Through  guile  of  worse,  supplanted  been 

FROM  ISTHMIAN  VHJ. 

XABRIA0S  OF  FIL1U8  AKD  TH1TIS. 

And  Jove  for  Thetis  with  bright  Neptune  vi 
Each  wishing  her  his  bride, 
By  spell  of  love  poesest. 

But  they,  the  pow'rs  divine  averr'd, 
Must  from  that  nuptial  bed  refrain, 
Soon  as  presageful  lips  they  heard 
Utter  the  sure  prophetic  strain. 
For  Themis,  in  the  midst  who  sat, 
Reveal'd  the  stern  decree  of  fate ; 
That  from  the  sea-nymph  born,  an  heir, 
Stronger  than  his  sire,  shall  bear 
Another  weapon  grasp'd  in  hand, 
Mightier  than  the  levin-brand, 
Or  than  that  three-forked  mace ; 
If  she  meet  in  strict  embrace 
With  the  Sovran  of  the  Sky, 
Or  his  brother-deity. 

"  Cease  then  your  suit.   And  let  her  brook 

A  mortal  bed,  and  look 

Upon  a  son  in  fight  laid  low ; 

With  hands  like  Mars'  to  chase  the  foe, 

And  speed  of  foot,  as  lightning-shine. 

To  bid  the  spousal  rites,  be  mine : 

So  her  to  Peleus  I  assign, 

Son  of  ^Eacus,  renown'd 

O'er  Iolcos'  ample  bound 

For  the  man  that  honours  most 

With  pious  pray'r  our  saintly  host 

To  Chiron's  everlasting  den 

Be  the  tidings  swiftly  sped : 

Nor  Nereus'  child  for  us  again 

The  petals  of  contention  spread. 

But  when  next  that  solemn  eve 

Duly  doth  the  moon  divide, 

For  the  chieftain  let  her  leave 

Her  lovely  virgin  zone  aside." 

The  Goddess  ended.    And  her  speech 
When  the  pow'rs  Saturnian  heard, 
Their  deathless  brows  they  nodded  each. 
Nor  without  fruit  her  heav'nly  word 
Fell  to  the  ground.    For,  as  they  say, 
Jove  himself  did  keep  the  day 
Of  Thetis'  nuptials ;  and  the  rhymes  * 
Of  poets  sage  to  stranger  climes 
Achilles  early  prowess  show'd, 
He,  who  the  viny  Mysian  shore, 
Sprinkling  with  empurpled  gore 
Of  Telephus,  bedew'd  j 
And  for  th'  Atridae  bridged  their  homeward  w 

*  Compute  the  chances, 

And  deem  there's  ne'er  a  one,  in  dangerous  times, 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed 
Have  fallen  upon  the  course ;  a  thousand  others 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 
Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them ;  to  whom  t 
A  smaller  tally  of  the  singular  few 
Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers. 
Bear  yet  a  temperate  will  and  keep  the  peace. — 
The  world  knows  nothing  of  Its  greatest  mea. 

T*ilor>a  Philip  r«»  J8rt—$U 


Back  to  his  brother,  Pollux  strode  in  haste, 
Whom  not  yet  dead  he  found, 
But  stretch'd  upon  the  ground, 
With  short  breath,  shuddering,  all  aghast ; 
And  dewing  his  warm  tears  with  many  a 
groan, 

Aloud  he  made  his  moan. 

"Oh,  Father  Jove  1  what  end 

Shall  to  this  anguish  be  1 

Command  death  too  for  me 

With  him,  O  king  1  Honour  no  more  is  left 

To  one  of  friends  bereft ; 

And  few  of  mortals  faithful  are  to  lend 

Their  succour  in  calamity.'1 

He  ended ;  and  before  him  stood 

The  Almighty  Sire,  and  thus 

Was  heard  in  answering  voice : 

"  Thou  art  my  son :  but  him  of  mortal  brood, 

Engendered  after  thee, 

Thy  mother  to  her  husband  bare. 

But  come :  of  these  things  yet  I  give  thee  choice. 

If  thou  the  doom  of  death 

And  hated  age  wouldst  flee, 

And  in  Olympus  still  abide  with  us 

And  Pallas  and  stern  Mars  of  ebon  spear ; 

This  henceforth  is  thy  lot 

But  for  thy  brother  if  thou  yet  dost  fight, 

And  art  resolved  of  all 

T'  allow  him  equal  share, 

Then  under  earth,  o'erwhelm'd, 

Thou  half  thy  days  must  breathe, 

And  half  in  heav'n  amidst  our  golden  hall." 

Such  were  the  words :  and  he 

In  counsel  waver'd  not, 

But  straight  unclosed  the  sight 

And  then  the  voice  of  Castor  brazcn-helm'd. 
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And  ransom'd  beauteous  Helena ; 

And  cot  the  nerves  of  Troy  in  twain, 

That  erst  amid  the  battle  fray 

Had  atopt  his  lance's  furious  way; 

Memnon's  might  and  Hector's  pride ; 

And  many  a  glorious  prince  beside ; 

Whom  be  pointing  down  their  road 

To  Proserpine's  dark  abode, 

In  lustre  gave  alike  to  shine 

JEgina  and  his  noble  line. 

Nor  when  in  death  himself  he  lay, 

Lack'd  he  a  sweet  recording  lay. 

But  at  his  funeral  pyre  and  sacred  tomb, 

The  Heliconian  maidens,  standing  round, 

Pour'd  forth  in  many  a  lamentable  sound 
>  The  dirgeful  strain  that  told  his  timeless  doom. 
(   For  fav'ring  Gods  the  brave  consign 
V  E'en  in  their  death  to  song  divine. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

TO  THX  SUIT  UKD1B  AH  SCLIP8X. 

Biam  of  the  Sun,  Heaven-watcher,  Thou,  whose 
glance 

Lights  far  and  wide,  unveil  to  me,  unveil 
Thy  brow,  that  once  again  mine  eye  may  hail 

The  lustre  of  thy  cloudless  countenance. 

Surpassing  star  1  Why  thus  at  noon  of  day 
Withdrawing,  would'st  thou  mar 


Man's  stalwart  strength  and  bar 
With  dark  obstruction  Wisdom's  winding  way  ? 

Lo  1  on  thy  chariot-track 

Hangs  midnight  pitchy-black ; 

While  thou,  from  out  thine  ancient  path  afar, 

Hurriest  thy  belated  car. 

But  thee,  by  mightiest  Jove,  do  I  implore — 

O'er  Thebes  thy  fleet  steeds'  flight 

To  rein,  with  presage  bright 
Of  plenteousness  and  peace  for  evermore. 

Fountain  of  Light! — O  venerated  Power 

To  all  of  earthly  line 

A  wonder  and  a  sign, 
What  terror  threatenest  thou  at  this  dread  hour? 

Doom  of  battle  dost  thou  bring ; 

Or  cankerous  blight,  fruit-withering ; 

Or  crushing  snow-showers'  giant  weight ; 

Or  faction,  shatterer  of  the  state ; 

Or  breaching  seas  poured  o'er  the  plain ; 
Or  frost  that  fettereth  land  and  spring ; 
Or  summer  dank  whose  drenching  wing 

Droops  heavily  with  rain  ? 

Such  fate,  portendeth  such,  thy  gloomy  brow  1 

Or,  deluging  beneath  the  imprison'd  deep, 
This  earth  once  more,  man's  infant  race  wilt 
thou 

Afresh  from  off  the  face  of  nature  sweep  1 


PRATINAS. 

[About  925  B.  C] 


A  Pilopok isiAir  of  the  city  of  Phlius,  and  au- 
thor of  several  tragic  and  satiric  dramas,  now 
lost.  On  one  occasion,  during  his  acting  at 
Athens,  the  wooden  stage  broke  down  under  the 


weight  of  the  crowd,  and  much  mischief  having 
ensued,  the  Athenians  set  about  building  a  theatre 
of  more  solid  materials,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  improving  character  of  the  Greek  drama. 


The  Dryads  with  their  chief  accord, 
Submit  and  hail  the  Drama's  Lord* 
Be  still !  and  let  distraction  cease, 
Nor  thus  profane  the  Muse's  peace. 
By  sacred  fiat  I  preside 
The  Minstrel's  master  and  his  guide : 
He,  while  the  choral  strains  proceed, 
Shall  follow,  with  responsive  reed ; 
To  measur'd  notes,  whilst  they  advance, 
He,  in  wild  maze,  shall  lead  the  dance. 
So  generals  in  the  front  appear, 
Whilst  Music  echoes  from  the  rear. — 
Now  silence  each  discordant  sound ! 
For,  see,  with  ivy-chaplet  crown'd, 
Bacchus  appears !  he  speaks  in  me — 
Hear,  and  obey  the  God's  decree. 


"Pratinas"  (says  Mr.  Cumberland,)  "struck 
out  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  orchestral 
part  of  his  drama,  by  revoking  the  custom  of  al- 
lowing the  minstrels  to  join  the  chaunt  or  strain 
with  the  chorus,  and  suffering  them  only  to  ac- 
company with  their  pipes.  The  people,  how- 
ever, not  yet  weaned  from  their  old  prejudice  for 
the  noisy  Bacchanalian  songs  of  their  village 
masques,  opposed  themselves  violently  against 
the  innovation,  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult, 
Pratinas  appeared  on  the  stage  in  person,  and, 
in  a  kind  of  Salian  song,  accompanied  with 
dancing,  addressed  his  audience  to  the  following 
effect: 

I What  meant  this  tumult?  Why  this  rage  ? 
What  thunder  shakes  the  Athenian  stage  ? 
Tis  frantic  Bromius  bids  me  sing; 
He  tones  the  pipe,  he  smites  the  string ; 


*  Pratinas  bad  been  the  first  to  introduce  satyrs  and 
dryads  with  these  lively  songs  and  movements,  and  was, 
therefore,  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  satiric  drama. 

  H   


EPICHARMUS. 


[About  500  B.  C] 


A  katiti  of  Cos,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Sicily  j 
called  by  Theocritus  the  Inventor,  and  by  Plato 
the  "Homer,"  of  Comedy.  His  dramas  were 
partly  mythological,  and  partly  political ;  and  the 
style  and  language  as  varied  as  the  subjects  of 
them ;  sometimes  full  of  moral  and  gnomic  sen- 


timent, and,  at  others,  degenerating  into  wildest: 
buffoonery.  The  "  Mensechmi"  of  Plautus  is  said, 
to  have  been  founded  on  one  of  his  plays.  Thougla 
he  composed  at  least  thirty-five,  only  an  occas- 
sional fragment  or  sentence  of  any  of  them  has 
descended  to  us. 


MARRIAGE. 

-Marriage  is  like 


A  cast  of  dice ! — Happy  indeed  his  lot 
Who  gets  a  good  wife,  one  of  morals  pure 
And  withal  easy  temper ; — but  alight  on 
A  gadding,  gossiping,  expensive  jade, 
And  heaven  deliver  thee !  Tis  not  a  wife 
Thou  weddest,  but  an  everlasting  plague, 
A  devil  in  she's  clothing.   There  is  not 
In  the  habitable  globe  so  dire  a  torment ; 
I  know  it  to  my  cost: — the  better  luck 
Is  his  who  never  tried  it 


GENEALOGIES. 
Good  gossip,  if  you  love  me,  prate  no  more 
What  are  your  genealogies  tome? 


Away  to  those  who  have  more  need  of  them ! 
Let  the  degenerate  wretches,  if  they  can, 
Dig  up  dead  honour  from  their  fathers1  tombs 
And  boast  it  for  their  own,— vain,  empty 
boast! 

When  every  common  fellow,  that  they  meet, 

If  accident  hath  not  cut  off  the  scroll, 

Can  show  a  list  of  ancestry  as  long.— 

You  call  the  Scythians  barbarous,  and  despise 

them; 

Yet  Anacharsis  was  a  Scythian  born ; 
And  every  man  of  a  like  noble  nature, 
Though  he  were  moulded  from  an  .ASthiop's 
loins, 

Is  nobler  than  your  pedigrees  can  make  him. 


ONOMACRITUS. 

[About  200  B.  C] 


Ovok  acbitus  was  a  priest  and  soothsayer  of 
Athens,  who  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain oracular  verses  of  the  poet  Musaeus.  He 
stood  high  in  favour  with  Hipparchus;  but  being 
at  length  convicted  of  interpolating  his  own  verses 
amongst  those  of  Musceus,  was  banished  by  him 
as  an  impostor.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
deputies  from  the  princes  of  Thessaly  to  the 
Persian  king,  inviting  him  to  invade  Greece,  and 


is  said  to  have  predicted  to  Xerxes  that  he  should 
throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont;  a  prophecy 
which  naturally  enough  tended  to  its  own  fulfil- 
ment. He  was  thought  to  be  the  real  author  of 
the  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  The  probability, 
however,  is  that,  being  in  possession  of  certain 
genuine  Orphic  fragments,  he  used  them,  (like 
another  Macpherson,)  as  the  groundwork  of  his 
own  fabrications. 


FROM  THE  ARGONAUTICS. 

VISIT  OT  THE  ABSOSrAUTS  TO  TBI  CAVI  OT 
CBIB01T. 

Tbiw  with  a  whistling  breeze 

did  Juno  fill  the  sail, 
And  Argo,  self-impeird, 

shot  swift  before  the  gale. 
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The  kings  with  nerve  and  heart 

the  oar  unwearied  plied ; 
Plough'd  by  the  keel,  foam'd  white 

th'  immeasurable  tide. 
But  when  from  Ocean's  streams 

the  sacred  dawn  appear'd, 
And  morning's  pleasant  light 

both  gods  and  mortals  cheer'd ; 
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Then,  from  the  shore,  the  rocks 

and  windy  summits  high 
Of  wood-topt  Pelion  rear'd 

their  beacon  midst  the  sky. 
The  helm,  with  both  his  hands, 

the  pilot  Tiphys  held ; 
The  yessel  cut  the  wave, 

with  quiet  course  impell'd ; 
Then  swift  they  near'd  the  shore ; 

the  wooden  ladder  cast, 
And  forth  the  heroes  leap'd, 

relieved  from  labours  past 
Then  to  the  circling  throng 

the  horseman  Peleus  cried ; 
"Mark,  friends!  yon  shadowing  crag, 

midway  the  mountain  side : 
There  Chiron  dwells,  most  just 

of  all  the  Centaur  race, 
That  haunt  high  Pelion's  top ; 

a  cave  his  dwelling  place. 
He  there  awards  the  right, 

or  heals  the  body's  pains ; 
And  chaunts  to  neighbouring  tribes, 

oracular,  his  strains. 
To  Phoebus'  chorded  harp, 

the  laws,  in  wisdom,  sings ; 
Or  Hermes'  hollow  lute, 

of  shell  sonorous,  strings ; 
And  therefore  Thetis  came, 

with  silver  feet,  to  trace 
High  Pelion's  waving  woods, 

my  babe  in  her  embrace ; 
And  here  to  Chiron's  hands, 

the  new-born  infant  brought, 
To  cherish  with  a  father's  eye, 

and  rear  with  prudent  thought 
Indulge  my  longing,  friends ! 

with  me  the  cavern  tread, 
To  mark  how  fares  my  boy ; 

how  gifted,  and  how  bred." 
He  trod  the  beaten  path ; 

we  follow 'd  where  he  led  j 
We  enter'd  straight  a  grot, 

of  gloomy  twilight  shade : 
There  on  a  lowly  couch, 

the  Centaur  huge  was  laid. 
At  length  unmeasured  stretch'd, 

his  rapid  legs  were  thrown ; 
And,  shod  with  horny  hoofs, 

reclin'd  upon  the  stone. 
The  boy  Achilles  stood, 

erect,  beside  the  sire ; 
And  smote  with  pliant  hand 

the  spirit-soothing  lyre. 
But,  when  the  Centaur  saw 

the  noble  kings  appear, 
He  rose  with  courteous  act,  and  kiss'd, 

and  brought  them  dainty  cheer. 
The  wine  in  beakers  served, 

the  branchy  couches  spread 
With  scatter'd  leaves,  and  placed 

each  guest  upon  his  bed. 
In  dishes  rude  the  flesh 

of  boars  and  stags  bestowed ; 
While  draughts  of  luscious  wine 
in  equal  measure  flow'd. 


But  now,  when  food  and  drink 

had  satisfied  the  heart, 
With  loud,  applauding  hands, 

they  urged  my  minstrel's  art : 
That  I,  in  contest  match'd 

against  the  Centaur  sire, 
Should,  to  some  wide-famed  strain, 

attune  the  ringing  lyre. 
But  I,  averse,  forbore 

in  contest  to  engage, 
And  blush'd,  that  youth  should  vie 

with  more  experienced  tige, 
Till  Chiron  join'd  the  wish, 

himself  prepared  to  sing; 
And  forced  me  to  contend, 

reluctant,  on  the  string. 
Achilles  stretch'd  his  hand, 

and  gave  the  beauteous  shell, 
Which  Chiron  took,  and  sang 

the  Centaur  combat  fell : 
How  them  the  Lapiths 

for  daring  outrage  slew ; 
How,  mad  with  strength  of  wine, 

'gainst  Hercules  they  flew ; 
And  him,  on  Pholoe's  mount, 

to  stubborn  conflict  drew. 
I  next  the  lute  received, 

of  echo  sweet  and  shrill, 
And  bade  my  breathing  lips 

their  honour'd  song  distil : 
In  dark  and  mystic  hymn, 

I  sang  of  Chaos  old, 
How  the  disparted  elements 

in  round  alternate  roll'd ; 
Heaven  flow'd  through  boundless  space, 

and  earth  her  teeming  train 
Fed  from  her  ample  breast,  and  deep 

in  whirlpools  heaved  the  main. 
I  sang  of  elder  Love, 

who,  self-sufficing,  wrought 
Creation's  differing  forms, 

with  many-counsell'd  thought. 
Of  baneful  Saturn  next, 

and  how  the  heaven  above 
Fell  with  its  regal  sway 

to  thunder-launching  Jove. 
I  sang  the  younger  gods, 

whence  rose  their  various  birth, 
How  spread  their  separate  powers 

through  sea,  and  air,  and  earth. 
Of  Brimus,  and  of  Bacchus  last, 

and  giants'  mystic  fame, 
And  whence  man's  weaker  race  arose, 

of  many-nation'd  name. 
Through  winding  cavities, 

that  scoop 'd  the  rocky  cell, 
With  tone  sonorous  thrill'd 

my  sweetly  vocal  shell. 
High  Pelion's  mountain-heads, 

and  woody  valleys  round, 
And  all  his  lofty  oaks 

remurmur'd  to  the  sound. 
His  oaks  uprooted  rush, 

and  all  tumultuous  wave, 
Around  the  darkened  mouth 

of  Chiron's  hollow  cave. 
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The  rocks  re-echo  shrill; 

the  beasts  of  forest  wild 
Stand  at  the  cavern's  mouth, 

in  listening  trance  beguiTd : 
The  birds  surround  the  den ; 

and,  as  in  weary  rest, 
They  drop  their  fluttering  wings, 

forgetful  of  the  neat. 
Amazed  the  Centaur  saw : 

his  clapping  hands  he  beat, 
And  stamp'd  in  extasy  the  rook 

with  hoof 'd  and  horny  feet 
When  Tiphys  threads  the  cave, 

and  bids  the  Minyan  train 
To  hurry  swift  on  board ; 

and  thus  I  ceased  my  strain. 
The  Argonauts  leap'd  up  in  haste, 

and  snatch'd  their  arms  again. 
Then  Peleus  to  his  breast 

his  boy,  embracing,  rears ; 
Kissing  his  head  and  beauteous  eyes, 

and  smiling  through  his  tears. 
Achilles  so  was  soothed ; 

and,  as  I  left  the  cave, 
A  leopard's  spotted  skin, 

in  pledge,  the  Centaur  gave. 
Forth  from  the  den  we  sprang, 

down  from  the  mountain  high ; 
The  aged  Centaur  spread 

his  raised  hands  tow'rds  the  sky : 
And  call'd  on  all  the  gods 

a  safe  return  to  give, 
That,  fom'd  in  ages  yet  unborn, 

the  youthful  kings  might  live. 
Descending  to  the  shore, 

we  climb'd  the  bark  again ; 
Each  press'd  his  former  bench 

and  lash'd  with  oar  the  main ; 
Huge  Pelion's  mountain  swift 

receded  from  our  view, 
And  o'er  vast  Ocean's  green  expanse 

the  foam  white-chafing  flew. 


TO  THE  MOON. 

Hsatzkly  Selene  1  goddess  queen  1 

that  shedd'st  abroad  the  light  1 
Bull-horned  moon !  air-habiting  1 

thou  wanderer  through  the  night ! 
Moon,  bearer  of  the  nightly  torch ! 

thou  star-encircled  maid ! 
Female  at  once,  and  male  the  same ; 

still  fresh,  and  still  decay'd  1 
Thou !  that  in  thy  steeds  delight'st, 

as  they  whirl  thee  through  the  sky : 
Clothed  in  brightness !  mighty  mother 

of  the  rapid  years  that  fly ! 
Fruit-dispenser !  amber-visaged  1 

melancholy,  yet  serene  1 
All-beholding  1  sleep-enamourM ! 

still  with  trooping  planets  seen ! 
Quiet-loving !  who  in  pleasaunce, 

and  in  plenty  takest  delight  I 
Joy-diffusing!  fruit-maturing ! 

sparkling  ornament  of  night  1 


Swiftly-pacing  1  ample-vested  1 

star-bright  1  aU-divining  maid! 

Come  benignant!  come  spontaneous  I 
with  thy  starry  sheen  arrayM ! 

Sweetly-shining !  save  us,  virgin  1 
give  thy  holy  suppliants  aid ! 


FROM  THE  ORPHIC  REMAINS, 
i. 

Okx  self-existent  lives :  created  things 
Arise  from  him ;  and  he  is  all  in  all. 
No  mortal  sight  may  see  him ;  yet  himself 
Sees  all  that  live.    He  out  of  good  can  bring 
Evil  to  men :  dread  battle ;  tearful  woes ; 
He,  and  no  other.    Open  to  thy  sight 
Were  all  the  chain  of  things,  could'st  thou  behold 
The  Godhead,  ere  as  yet  he  stepp'd  on  earth. 
My  son!  I  will  display  before  thine  eyes 
His  footsteps,  and  his  mighty  hand  of  power. 
Himself  I  cannot  see.   The  rest  is  veil'd 
In  clouds ;  and  ten-fold  darkness  intercepts 
His  presence.    None  discerns  the  Lord  of  men, 
But  he,  the  sole  begotten,  of  the  tribe 
Of  old  Chaldeans :  he,  to  whom  was  known 
The  path  of  stars,  and  how  the  moving  sphere 
Rolls  round  this  earth,  in  equal  circle  framed, 
Self-balanced  on  her  centre.    Tis  the  God, 
Who  rules  the  breathing  winds,  that  sweep  around 
The  vault  of  air,  and  round  the  flowing  swell 
Of  the  deep,  watery  element ;  and  shows 
Forth,  from  on  high,  the  glittering  strength  of 
flame. 

Himself,  above  the  firmament's  broad  arch, 
Sits,  on  a  throne  of  gold :  the  round  earth  lies 
Under  his  feet    He  stretches  his  right  hand 
To  th'  uttermost  bounds  of  ocean,  and  the  root 
Of  mountains  trembles  at  his  touch ;  nor  stands 
Before  his  mighty  power.    For  he,  alone, 
All-heavenly  is,  and  all  terrestrial  things 
Are  wrought  by  him.    First,  midst,  and  last,  he 
holds 

With  his  omniscient  grasp.    So  speaks  the  lore 
Of  ancient  wisdom :  so  the  man,  who  sprang 
Forth  from  the  cradling  waters,  speaks :  who  took 
The  double  tables  of  the  law  from  God ; 
Other  to  speak,  were  impious.    Every  limb 
I  tremble,  and  my  spirit  quakes  within. 

ii. 

Jovz  is  the  first  and  last ; 

'who  th'  infant  thunder  hurl'd ; 
Jove  is  the  head  and  midst ; 

the  framer  of  the  world ; 
Jove  is  a  male ;  a  nymph 

of  bloom  immortal,  Jove ; 
Jove  is  the  base  of  earth, 

and  starry  Heaven  above. 
Jove  is  the  breath  of  all ; 

the  force  of  quenchless  flame ; 
The  root  of  ocean,  Jove ; 

the  sun  and  moon,  the  same. 
Jove  is  the  King,  the  Sire, 

whence  generation  sprang ; 
One  strength,  one  Demon,  great, 

on  whom  all  beings  hang  j 
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His  regal  body  grape 

the  vast  material  round ; 
There  fire,  earth,  air,  and  wave, 

and  day,  and  night  are  found ; 
Wisdom,  first  maker,  there, 

and  joy-prolific  Love ; 
All  these  concentering  fill 

the  mighty  frame  of  Jove. 


FROM  THE  LITHICS. 
Th'  immortal  gods  will  view  thee  with  delight, 
If  thou  shonld'st  hold  the  agate,  branching  bright 


With  veins,  like  many  a  tree,  that  rears  its  head 
In  some  fair  garden,  with  thick  boughs  bespread : 
As  the  tree  agate,  thus,  to  mortals  known, 
In  part  a  branchy  wood ;  in  part  a  stone. 
If  on  thy  oxen's  horns  this  gem  be  bound, 
When  with  the  cleaving  share  they  turn  the 
ground; 

Or  on  th'  unwearied  ploughman's  shoulder  borne, 
Then  shall  thy  furrows  spring  with  thickening 
corn: 

Full-bosom'd  Ceres,  with  the  wheaten  crown, 
Shall  lean  from  Heaven  and  scatter  harvests 
down. 


SOPHOCLES. 


[Born  496,  Died  406,  B.  C] 


SoraocLSB  was  born,  at  Colonos  near  Athens, 
of  respectable  and  opulent  parents,  who  had  him 
educated  in  all  the  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  times.  His  first  exhibition  was  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  appeared  in 
the  character  of  exarch,  or  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nian youths,  who  had  been  selected  to  perform 
the  triumphant  Paean  around  the  trophy  of  Sa- 
lami*. In  468,  being  then  twenty-seven,  as  well 
as  in  many  subsequent  years,  he  bore  off  the  first 
prizes  in  Tragedy*— on  one  occasion,  from  JEs- 
chylus  himself,  whose  vast  but  rugged  grandeur 
was  less  in  harmony  with  the  reigning  taste  than 

|  the  artful  and  polished  genius  of  his  younger 
rival.  In  440,  Sophocles  was  amongst  the  col'1 
leagues  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides  in  the  Sa- 
lman war*— an  appointment  said  to  have  been 
the  reward  of  his  political  wisdom,  as  displayed 
in  bis  Tragedy  of  Antigone,  but  which  he  more 
probably  owed  to  his  popular  manners,  serenity 

|  of  temper,  and  even  laxity,  or  rather  want  of 
public  principle.*  He  held  other  high  offices  of 

•  M  His  serenity,  like  that  of  Gonbe,  has  in  It  something 
of  enviable,  rather  than  honourable,  indifference.  He 
owed  his  first  distinction  to  Cimon,  and  he  served  after- 
wards under  Pericles ;— on  bis  entrance  into  life,  he  led 


State,  but  it  was  by  his  Tragedies,  and  not  by 
his  military  or  political  services,  that  he  earned 
for  himself  the  immortality  which  is  so  justly  his 
due,  and  which  can  only  cease  with  the  divine 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  The  story  of  his  son 
Iophon  having  attempted  to  remove  him  from 
the  management  of  his  property  on  the  ground 
of  dotage  or  lunacy,  and  of  his  having  repelled 
the  charge  by  reading  to  the  Judges  bis  beautiful 
Ode  in  praise  of  his  native  Colonos,  though  re- 
ceived by  Cicero,  is  now  supposed,  on  further 
examination  and  comparison  of  dates,  circum- 
stances, and  historical  allusions,  to  be  very  apo- 
cryphal, if  not  altogether  void  of  foundation. 

Sophocles  died  at  the  age  of  90,  leaving  behind 
him  upwards  of  one  hundred  Tragedies,  of 
which  only  seven  have  come  down  to  our  times. 


the  youths  that  circled  the  trophy  of  Grecian  freedom,  ( 
and,  on  the  verge  of  death,  he  calmly  assented  to  the  sur- I 
render  of  Athenian  liberties.  In  short,  Aristophanes 
perhaps  mingled  more  truth  than  usual  with  his  wit, 
when,  even  in  the  shades  below,  he  says  of  Sophocles, 
4  He  was  contented  here  — he  is  contented  there.'    A  f 
disposition  thus  facile,  united  with  an  admirable  genius,  i 
will  not  unfrequently  effect  a  miracle  and  reconcile  pros-*' 
perlty  with  fame  "  -Bulver  Lpton't  jStkem.  I 


FROM  KING  (EDIPUS. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  having  learned  from 
the  Oracle,  that  he  was  destined  to  perish  by  the 
hand  of  his  own  son,  commands  his  wife,  Jocas- 
ta,  to  destroy  the  infant  as  soon  as  born.  The 
mother  accordingly  gave  the  child  to  a  domestic, 
with  orders  to  expose  him  on  Mount  Citheron. 
There  he  is  found  by  one  of  the  shepherds  of 
Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  who,  having  no  chil- 
dren, adopts  him  as  his  own.  On  arriving  at 
years  of  maturity,  CEdipus  goes  to  consult  the 
19 


Oracle  concerning  his  parents  and  history ;  and 
being  told  that  he  would  commit  both  parri- 
cide and  incest,  resolves  on  returning  to  Co- 
rinth no  more.  Travelling,  however,  towards 
Phocis  he  meets  Laius,  and  in  a  dispute  which 
ensues, — ignorant  of  the  name  and  quality  of  his 
opponent, — slays  him.  He  then  proceeds  to 
Thebes,  destroys  the  Sphynx,  a  monster  which 
was  infesting  the  land,  and,  in  reward,  is  raised 
to  the  throne  and  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the 
widowed  queen.  (Edipus  reigns,  for  a  while, 
powerful  and  beloved ;  but  a  pestilence  at  length 
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ensues,  and  Creon,  the  brother  of  Jocasta,  having 
been  despatched  to  Delphi  to  learn  the  cause, 
brings  back  word  that  the  plague  will  never 
cease  until  the  blood  of  Laius  is  avenged.  An 
investigation  follows,  and  the  horrid  secret  is 
brought  to  light;  whereupon  Jocasta  destroys 
herself,  and  CEdipus,  having  torn  out  his  own 
eyes,  relinquishes  the  throne,  and  departs  an 
exile  from  Thebes. 

CEdipus,  Tibzsias,  Chorus. 
(Ed.  Tiresias,  whose  expansive  mind  surveys 
All  man  can  learn,  or  solemn  silence  seal, 
The  signs  of  heaven,  and  secrets  of  the  earth  ; 
Though  sight  is  quenched  in  darkness,  well  thou 
know'st 

The  fatal  plague  that  desolates  our  Thebes ; 
From  which,  0  pence,  we  hope  to  find  in  thee 
Our  help,  and  sole  preserver.    List,  if  yet 
Thou  hast  not  heard  bis  mandate, — the  response 
Return'd  by  Phoebus.   Never  shall  this  pest 
Cease  its  wide  desolation,  till  we  seize, 
And  on  the  assassins  of  the  murdered  king 
Avenge  his  fall  by  exile  or  by  death. 

0  then  refuse  not  thou,  if  thou  hast  aught 
Of  augury  or  divination  sure, 

To  save  thyself,  thy  country,  and  thy  king, 
And  ward  this  foul  pollution  of  the  dead. 
We  trust  in  thee.    Of  all  our  earthly  toils 
The  best  and  noblest  is  to  aid  mankind. 

Ti.  Ah  !  woe  is  me !  for  wisdom  is  but  woe, 
When  to  be  wise  avails  not    This  I  knew, 
But  ill  remembered,  or  I  ne'er  had  come. 

(Ed.  What  may  this  mean !  and  whence  this 
strange  dismay? 

Ti.  Dismiss  me  to  my  home :  this  grace  con- 
ferred, 

Thou  wilt  endure  thy  griefs,  I  mine,  more  lightly. 

(Ed.  It  were  unjust,  ungrateful  to  the  state, 
Which  hath  sustained  thee,  to  withhold  thy 
counsel. 

Ti.  Thy  words  are  most  untimely  to  thyself. 
Let  me  beware,  lest  I  too  swerve  from  caution. 
Ch.  Oh,  by  the  gods,  refuse  not  what  thou 
canst 

In  one  assenting  prayer  we  all  implore  thee. 
Ti.  For  ye  are  all  unwise,    fie  well  assured, 

1  will  not  speak  and  publish  thy  despair. 

(Ed.  Dost  thou  then  know  and  wilt  not  speak 
the  truth  ? 

Wilt  thou  betray  us,  and  subvert  thy  country  ? 
3V.  I  would  not  injure  thee,  nor  wound  my- 
self. 

Why  urge  me  thus  ?  nought  shalt  thou  hear  from 
me. 

(Ed.  Basest  of  villains  1  for  thou  wouldst  excite 
The  insensate  rock  to  wrath,  wilt  thou  not  speak? 
Still  dost  thou  stand  unpitying  and  unmoved  ? 

Ti.  Thou  hast  reproved  my  warmth,  yet  little 
know'st 

What  dwells  in  thine  own  bosom,  though  on  me 
Thou  heap'st  reproach. 

(Ed.  And  who  could  calmly  hear 

ISuch  words,  so  shameful  to  thine  injured  country? 
Ti.  Soon  will  these  things  appear,  though  I  be 
silent  


(Ed.  Doth  it  not  then  behove  thee  to  declare 
What  soon  shall  come  to  light  ? 

Ti.  I'll  speak  no  more. 

Indulge  this  lawless  passion  at  thy  will. 

(Ed.  Naught  will  I  now  suppress,  since  anger 
prompts 

My  unreserved  speech.   I  do  suspect  thee 
Accomplice  of  the  deed,  save  that  thy  hand 
Struck  not  the  mortal  blow ;  had  sight  been  thine, 
I  then  had  charged  thee  as  the  only  villain ! 
Ti.  Ha!  is  it  thus?   Nay,  then,  I  tell  thee, 
king! 

Adhere  to  thine  own  edict ;  from  this  hour 
No  more  hold  converse  or  with  these  or  me. 
Thou  art  the  sole  polluter  of  our  land. 

(Ed.  Art  thou  so  lost  to  shame,  as  to  indulge  ' 
A  taunt  like  this.    Think'st  thou  to  'scape  un- 
scathed 1 

Ti.  I  have  escaped :  the  might  of  truth  is  mine. 
(Ed.  By  whom  informed? — not  through  thy 

prescient  art 
Ti.  By  thee ;  thy  will  constrained  me  thus  to 
speak, 
Though  most  reluctant 

(Ed.  What!  Repeat  thy  words 

That  I  may  learn  more  clearly. 

Ti  Know'st  thou  not 

Before,  or  wouldst  thou  tempt  me  to  speak  on  1 
(Ed.  I  have  not  caught  thy  purport  Speak 
again. 

TV.  I  say  thou  art  the  murderer  whom  thou 
seekest 

(Ed.  Thou  shalt  not  vent  that  slander  twice 

unpunished. 
Ti.  Shall  I  proceed  and  fire  thy  rage  to  frenzy  ? 
(Ed.  Speak  what  thou  wilt,  it  will  be  said  in 

vain. 

TV.  Thou  dost  not  know  what  guilty  ties  unite 
thee 

To  those  thou  deem'st  most  dear;  thou  dost  not 
see 

The  ills  that  close  thee  round. 

(Ed.  And  dost  thou  hope 

Again  to  triumph  in  thy  vaunt  unharmed  ? 

Ti.  If  there  be  aught  of  potency  in  truth. 

(Ed.  There  is,  but  not  for  thee.  Thou  hast  it 
not, 

Dark  in  thine  eye,  in  heart  and  ear  yet  darker. 

Ti.  Wretched  art  thou  in  thus  upbraiding  me, 
Whom  all,  ere  long,  shall  urge  with  like  reproach. 

(Ed.  Nurtured  in  night  alone,  thou  canst  not 
harm 

The  man  who  views  the  living  light  of  heaven. 

Ti.  'Tis  not  thy  doom  to  fall  by  me ;  for  this 
Phffibus  is  mighty,  who  will  work  the  whole. 

(Ed.  Didst  thou,  or  Creon,  frame  these  sage 
inventions  ? 

Ti.  Not  Creon  wrongs  thee,  thou  dost  wrong 
thyself. 

(Ed.  0  wealth,  0  empire,  and  thou  nobler  art, 
Potent  o'er  all  to  brighten  life  with  joy, 
What  baleful  envy  on  your  splendour  waits ! 
Since  for  these  regal  honours,  which  the  state 
Confided  to  my  hand,  a  boon  unsought, 
Creon,  my  first  and  once  most  faithful  friend, 
Br  traitorous  cunning  saos  my  riphtfyl  «w»v. 
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And  hath  suborned  this  dark  designing  wizard, 
This  scheming  specious  sorcerer,  skilled  alone 
To  seek  his  profit,  sightless  in  his  art 
When  didst  thou  ever  prove  a  faithful  prophet? 
Why,  when  the  monster  screamed  her  mystic 
charm 

Didst  thou  not  break  it  to  redeem  thy  country  1 
To  solve  th'  enigma  was  no  chance  emprize; 
Well  might  such  task  demand  the  prophet's  aid  1 
Yet  nought  from  divination  couldst  thou  learn ; 
Nought  did  the  gods  inform  thee :  then  I  came, 
This  unexperienced  (Edipus,  and,  led 
Bp  reason,  not  by  auguries,  quelled  the  foe ; — 
Whom  now  thou  seek'st  to  banish,  deeming  thus 
To  stand  in  state  usurped  near  Croon's  throne ; 
But  thou,  with  him  who  shared  thy  base  designs, 
Shall  feel  our  righteous  vengeance.   Save  that 
age 

Some  reverence  claims,  now  would  I  teach  thee 
wisdom. 

Ck.  If  we  conjecture  right,  the  prophet  spake 
In  vehement  wrath;  thus  too,  O  king,  thou 
speakest 

Such  ill  beseems  our  state :  'twere  best  to  seek 
How  we  may  trace  the  pleasure  of  the  god. 
TL  Though  thou  art  monarch,  yet  with  like 
reproach 

Thy  slanders  will  I  quiet,  for  this  I  can ; 
To  thee  I  am  no  vassal,  but  to  Phoebus ; 
Nor  will  I  look  to  Creon  as  my  patron. 
Know,  since  my  blindness  wakes  thy  keen 
reproach, 

Clear-sighted  as  thou  art,  thou  dost  not  see 
What  ills,  enclose  thee — where  thou  hast  thy 
home — 

With  whom  that  home  is  shared.    Art  thou  ap- 
prized 

Who  gave  thee  birth  ?  Thou  art  th'  unconscious  foe 
I  Of  thine  own  race  on  earth,  and  in  the  tomb : 
I  Soon  shall  thy  father's,  soon  thy  mother's,  curse 

With  fearful  stride  expel  thee  from  the  land ; 

Now  blest  with  sight, — then,  plunged  in  endless 
gloom. 

Ere  long  what  shore  shall  not  attest  thy  cries? 
How  will  they  echo  from  Citharon's  brow, 
When  thou  shalt  learn  that  marriage,  where 
impelled, 

I As,  with  propitious  gales,  in  evil  port 
Thy  heedless  bark  had  anchored.  Seest  thou  not 
A  gathering  storm  of  miseries,  doomed  ere  long 
To  burst  alike  on  thee  and  on  thy  children  ? 
Vent  now  on  Creon  and  my  prescient  word 
Thy  keen  upbraidings.    None  of  mortal  race 
Hath  ever  fallen  so  low  as  thou  shalt  fall. 
(Ed.  Must  I  then  brook  such  shameless  taunts 
from  thee  ? 

A  curse  light  on  thee,  babbler !  to  thy  home 
Away,  and  rid  us  of  thy  hateful  presence. 

TL  But  for  thy  summons,  I  had  never  come. 

(Ed.  I  little  dreamed  that  thou  wouldst  prate 
so  weakly. 
Or  never  bad  I  sought  thy  presence  here. 

7V.  Though  to  thy  better  wisdom  void  of  sense 
We  seem,  thy  parents  once  esteemed  us  wise. 

(Ed.  Who  are  they?   Stop  and  tell  who  gave 
me  birth. 


TL  This  day  will  show  thy  birth,  and  seal  thy 
ruin. 

(Ed.  How  wild,  and  how  mysterious  are  thy 
words  1 

TL  Art  thou  not  skilled  t'  unriddle  this  enigma? 
(Ed.  Reproach  the  path  that  led  me  up  to 
greatness. 

Ti.  That  very  path  hath  led  thee  to  perdition. 
(Ed.  I  reck  not  that,  so  I  preserve  the  state. 
TL  Then  I  depart    Thou,  boy,  conduct  me 
hence. 

(Ed.  Aye,  let  him  lead  thee  hence.  Here  thou 
dost  nought 

But  plague  us ;  rid  of  thee  we  may  have  peace. 

TL  I  go ;  but  first  will  do  mine  errand  here, 
By  thy  stern  looks  una  wed.    Thou  canst  not 
harm  me. 

I  tell  thee,  king,  the  man  whom  thou  hast  sought 

With  fearful  menaces,  denouncing  death 

On  Laius'  murderer,  that  man  is  here. 

In  words  he  seems  an  alien,  yet  shall  prove 

By  birth  a  Theban,  nor  in  this  disclosure 

Shall  long  exult  From  sight  reduced  to  blindness, 

To  penury  from  wealth,  he  shall  go  forth 

To  foreign  climes  by  a  frail  staff  directed. 

Then  to  his  children  shall  be  proved  at  once 

A  brother  and  a  father ;  and  to  her 

Who  gave  him  birth  a  husband  and  a  son, 

Co-rival  of  the  father  whom  he  slew. 

Seek  now  thy  palace,  and  reflect  on  this ; 

And,  if  thou  find  ray  bodings  unfulfilled, 

Deem  me  untutored  in  prophetic  lore. 

[Exeunt  Tibisiab  and  (Edipus. 

Cbioit,  Chorus. 

Cr.  O  citizens,  of  that  atrocious  crime 
With  which  the  king  doth  charge  me,  late  apprized, 
Such  charge  I  cannot  brook.    If,  in  the  hour 
Of  general  suffering,  he  suspect  that  I 
Have  sought  to  wrong  him,  or  in  word  or  act, 
E'en  life  itself  were  valueless  to  me, 
Thus  coupled  with  dishonour. 

Ch.  He  but  spoke 

From  passion,  not  from  cool  deliberate  judgment 

Cr.  Whence  could  it  seem,  that,  by  our  wiles 
suborned, 

The  prophet  framed  these  falsehoods  ? 

Ch.  So  indeed 

The  king  affirmed ;  but  on  what  grounds,  I  know 
not 

Cr.  With  mind  un warped, and  unper verted  eye 
Did  he  thus  charge  me  ? 

Ch.  Sooth  I  cannot  tell j 

I  do  not  scrutinize  the  acts  of  princes. 
But  lo  1  himself  approaches  from  the  palace. 

Enter  (Edipus. 
(Ed.  Ha,  wherefore  cam'st  thou  hither  ?  Is  thy 
brow 

So  armed  with  bold  presumption,  that  thou  dar'st 
Still  tread  our  courts,  a  false  convicted  traitor, 
Convicted  in  thy  scheme  to  shed  our  blood, 
And  steal  into  a  throne  ?    Say,  by  the  gods 
What  folly,  what  supineness,  hast  thou  marked 
In  me,  to  form  an  enterprise  like  this  ? 
Or  didst  thou  think  I  had  no  eye  to  trace 
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Thy  wiles— when  traced,  no  firmness  to  revenge 

them! 

Cr.  Know'st  thou  what  thou  wonldst  dot  To 

our  reply 

Grant  first  impartial  audience ;  learn,  then  judge. 
(Ed.  Aye,  thou  art  mighty  in  the  strife  of 

words ; 

But  I  am  slow  to  learn  of  one  like  thee, 
Whom  I  have  proved  rebellious  and  perverse. 
Cr.  First  do  thou  hear  what  I  would  fain 
reply. 

(Ed.  So  thou  reply  not  thus,  "  I  am  no  villain.*1 
Cr.  If  thou  dost  deem  this  self-willed  senseless 
pride 

Will  aught  avail  thee,  thou  art  most  unwise. 
(Ed.  And  if  thou  deem'st  to  mock  thy  kins- 
man's wrongs 
And  'scape  unpunished,  thou  art  most  unwise. 
Cr.  Thy  words  have  show  of  justice,  but 
explain 

Wherein  I  thus  have  wronged  thee. 

(Ed.  Didst  thou  then, 

Or  didst  thou  not,  persuade  me  here  to  summon 
This  holy  and  most  venerable  prophet  ? 

Cr.  I  did,  and  still  my  counsel  is  the  same. 

(Ed.  How  long  a  space  hath  now  elapsed  since 
Laius — 

Cr.  What  act  performed  ?  I  cannot  see  thy 
drift. 

(Ed.  Fell  thus  obscurely  by  a  ruffian  hand  ? 

Cr.  We  must  retrace  a  length  of  years  obscure. 

(Ed.  Did  this  sage  prophet  then  profess  his  art? 

Cr.  Unmatched,  as  now,  in  wisdom,  and  es- 
teemed 
With  equal  reverence. 

(Ed.  Did  he  at  the  time 

Make  mention  of  my  name  ? 

Cr.  Never  j  at  least 

Not  in  my  presence. 

(Ed.  Did  ye  not  enforce 

Strict  inquisition  for  your  murdered  lord? 

Cr.  How  could  we  pass  it  by?  Our  search 
was  vain. 

(Ed.  Why  spake  not  then  this  sage  diviner 
thus? 

Cr.  I  know  not,  and  strict  silence  would 
preserve 
On  points  unknown. 

(Ed.  One  point  at  least  thou  know'st, 

And,  if  true  wisdom  guide  thee,  will  disclose  it 
Cr.  Name  it !  I  will  not  aught  I  know  deny. 
(Ed.  Were  not  the  prophet  basely  leagued 
with  thee, 

He  had  not  charged  me  with  the  death  of  Laius. 
Cr.  If  thus  he  speaks,  thou  know'st.    I  claim 
in  turn 

To  ask  of  thee  as  thou  hast  ask'd  of  me. 

(Ed.  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  I  never  shall  be 
proved 
A  base  assassin. 


Cr.  Is  my  sister  thine, 

Thine  by  the  nuptial  tie? 

(Ed.  To  such  a  question 

I  cannot  give  denial. 

Cr.  Dost  thou  not 


Divide  with  her  the  empire  of  the  land! 


(Ed.  Tis  my  chief  pride  to  grant  her  every 
wish. 

Cr.  Do  not  I  hold  an  equal  rank  with  both? 
(Ed.  Thence  dost  thou  seem  indeed  a  faithle— 
friend. 

Cr.  Not  if  thou  weigh  my  words,  as  I  weighed 

thine, 

With  cool  and  temperate  judgment  First  reflect, 
Who  would  prefer  the  terrors  of  a  throne 
To  fearless  sleep,  with  equal  power  combined? 
Nor  I,  nor  any  whom  true  wisdom  guides, 
Would  seek  the  empty  pageant  of  a  crown, 
Before  the  real  potency  of  kings. 
Now,  void  of  fears,  I  gain  my  wish  with  thee ; 
Were  I  a  king,  full  oft  must  I  renounce  it 
How,  then,  could  empire  be  to  me  more  dear 
Than  this  serene,  yet  not  less  potent,  sway  1 
I  am  not  thus  by  flattering  hope  beguiled, 
To  quit  substantial  good  for  empty  honour. 
All  now  is  pleasure ;  all  men  court  me  now  ; 
They  who  desire  thy  favour  seek  my  aid 
To  advocate  their  cause ;  through  me  they  gain 
The  boon  solicited,  and  should  I  then 
Renounce  such  pleasures  for  the  pomp  of  em* 
pire? 

So  wild  a  scheme  the  prudent  soul  discards. 
Such  plots  I  never  loved,  and  would  disdain 
To  mingle  with  the  guilty  band  who  frame  them. 
If  thou  dost  seek  a  proof,  to  Delphi  send ; 
Ask  if  aright  the  oracle  I  brought  thee. 
Shouldst  thou  detect  me  leaguing  with  the  seer 
To  work  thee  wrong,  be  instant  death  my  meed, 
Twice  doomed, — by  thy  decree,  and  by  mine 
own; 

But  tax  me  not  with  guilt  on  vague  suspicion. 
To  deem  the  good  unworthy,  or  accourfn 
Alike  the  base  and  noble,  is  unjustv^ 
The  man  who  drives  an  upright  friend  to  exile, 
Doth  wound  himself  no  less,  than  if  he  struck 
At  his  own  valued  life.    Of  this,  in  time, 
Shalt  thou  be  well  convinced ;  long  space  it  asks 
To  proye  the  stainless  honour  of  the  just, 
One  day  suffices  to  detect  a  traitor. 

Ch.  Well  hath  he  said,  O  king,  to  one  fore- 
warned 

Of  falling ;  quick  resolves  are  rarely  safe. 

(Ed.  When  one  is  quick  to  frame  insidious 
plots, 

I  too  have  need  of  quickness  to  repel  him. 
If  I  remain  inactive,  he  will  gain 
His  traitorous  end,  while  my  slow  cares  avail  not 
Cr.  What  is  thy  will? — To  force  me  into 
exile? 

(Ed.  Nay,  exile  shall  not  be  thy  doom,  but 
death. 

Cr.  When  thou  hast  proved  what  merits  such 

a  sentence. 
(Ed.  Yet  will  I  rule, 

Cr.  Thou  shalt  not  tyrannise. 

(Ed.  Thebes  1  Thebes  1 

Cr.  And  I  too  have  a  part  in  Thebes j 

It  is  not  thine  alone. 

Ch.  Princes,  forbear ! 

In  happy  moment,  lo  1  from  out  the  palace 
Jocasta  comes ;  her  presence  may  appease 
The  growing  rancour  of  this  desperate  strife. 
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Enter  Jocasta. 

Joe  Why,  O  unhappy  princes!  hare  ye  raised 
This  unadvised  strife,  nor  blush  to  wake 
Tour  private  feuds  when  public  woes  distract  us  ? 
Wih  thou  not  home,  my  lord,  and  thou  too,  Creon, 
Nor  from  slight  cause  excite  severer  ills  1 

Cr.  My  sister,  CEdipua,  thy  husband,  wills  me 
Foul  wrong.  One  of  two  ills  awaits  my  choice ; 
Or  death,  or  exile  from  my  native  land. 

(Ed.  I  own  it ;  for  I  have  detected  him 
In  basest  practices  against  my  life. 

Cr.  If  I  have  done  it,  if  the  charge  be  true, 
Hay  heaven's  dread  curse  descend  at  once  to 
blast  me. 

Joe  Oh,  by  the  gods,  my  (Edipus,  believe  him; 
Revere  the  solemn  test  that  seals  his  truth ; 
Regard  me,  too,  and  these  thy  faithful  friends. 

Strophe  I. 

Ch.  By  prompt  reflection  swayed, 
0  king !  I  pray  thee,  yield. 

(Ed.  Wherein  shall  I  accord  thy  prayer  ? 

Ck.  Revere  the  prince,  before 
Not  senseless  proved,  now  bound  by  solemn  oath. 

(Ed.  Know'st  thou  what  thou  would'st  ask  ? 

Ck,  I  know. 

(Ed.  Then  speak. 

Ck.  Forbear  to  charge  a  friend  with  crimes 
unproved, 

Who  calls  the  gods  to  witness  for  his  truth. 
(Ed.  In  such  request,  know  well,  thou  dost  but 
seek 

Thy  monarch's  death,  or  exile  from  the  land. 
Strophe  II 

Ck.  No !  by  yon  radiant  sun, 
Prince  of  the  powers  above, 
Low  may  I  fall,  a  godless,  friendless  wretch, 
If  e'er  my  bosom  harboured  thought  like  this. 
'Tis  my  poor  country's  woe 
That  rankles  in  my  breast, 
And  now  must  strike  a  deeper  blow, 
If  to  our  common  ills  be  added  yours. 

(Ed.  Then  let  him  hence/though  certain  death 
ensue, 

Or  I  be  thrust  with  infamy  to  exile. 

Thy  plea  awakes  my  sympathy,  not  his ; 

Go  where  be  will,  my  quenchless  hate  attend  him. 

Cr.  Even  in  relenting  art  thou  stern ;  thy  wrath 
Too  far  indulged,  most  fearful.  Souls  like  thine 
Are  the  just  authors  of  their  own  remorse. 

(Ed.  Wilt  thou  not  leave  me,  and  depart? 

Cr.  I  go, 

Unknown  by  thee,  but  still  by  these  deemed 
righteous. 

[Exit  Cbsok. 

j&ntutrophe  I. 

Ch.  Why,  lady,  dost  thou  pause 
To  lead  thy  lord  away  ? 

Joe.  First  tell  me  what  inflamed  their  wrath  * 

Ch,  Suspicion  from  dark  words 
Arose ;  and  e'en  a  groundless  charge  offends. 

Joe.  By  both  preferred? 

Ch.  E'en  so. 

Joe.  And  what  the  cause  ? 


Ch.  Enough,  enough  I  deem  it,  when  the  State 
Is  plunged  in  grief,  to  cease  where  they  too 
ceased. 

(Ed.  Mark  how  thy  speech,  although  I  know 
thee  worthy, 
Tends  but  to  trouble  and  depress  my  heart! 

Jlntittropht  II. 

Ch.  My  lord,  I  spoke  not  once 
Unmeaning  words  alone. 
But  deem  me  void  of  wisdom,  and  bereft 
Of  sage  reflection,  if  I  fall  from  thee, 
Who,  when  in  adverse  storms 
My  much-loved  country  strove, 
Didst  steer  her  to  a  prosperous  port 
O,  if  thou  canst,  be  thus  our  pilot  now ! 

Joe.  Nay,  by  the  gods,  inform  me  too,  O  king! 
What  to  such  rancour  first  inflamed  thy  wrath  ? 

(Ed.  I  will,  for  I  revere  thee  more  than  these ; 
'Twas  Creon,  who  hath  framed  a  treacherous  wile. 

Jpc.  Say,  if  thou  canst  convict  him  of  the  crime. 

(Ed.  He  dares  to  tax  me  with  the  death  of 
Laius. 

Joe.  Himself  th*  accuser,  or  apprized  by  others  ? 
(Ed.  He  hath  suborned  that  false  malignant 
seer, 

Who  claims  free  license  for  his  slanderous  tongue. 

Joe.  Dispel  the  thoughts  that  agitate  thy  breast 
Hear  me,  and  learn,  that  none  of  mortal  birth 
Can  trace  the  future  by  prophetic  skill. 
The  proof  of  this  concisely  will  I  show. 
An  oracle  to  Laius  once  came  forth, 
(I  will  not  say  by  Phoebus  self  denounced, 
But  by  his  ministers,)  that  fate  ordained  him 
To  perish  by  a  son  whom  I  should  bear ; — 
And  yet,  as  rumour  tells,  where  three  ways  meet, 
By  foreign  ruffians  was  the  monarch  slain. 
Our  child  was  born,  but  ere  three  days  had  past, 
Piercing  the  joints,  he  bound  the  infant's  feet, 
And  cast  him  forth  by  menial  hands  to  die 
On  an  untrodden  rock.    In  nought  the  word 
Of  Phoebus  was  fulfilled ; — nor  was  the  child 
His  father's  murderer,  nor  did  Laius  meet 
The  doom  he  dreaded  from  a  filial  hand ; 
Yet  thus  the  doughty  oracles  declared. 
Then  heed  them  not    If  Phoebus  wills  the 
search, 

He  will  himself  the  latent  truth  disclose. 

(Ed.  O  lady,  as  I  listen,  how  my  thoughts 
Distempered  wander,  and  my  soul  is  torn  1 

Joe.  What  strange  solicitude  prompts  words 
like  these  ? 

(Ed.  I  heard,  or  seem  to  hear,  that  Laius  fell 
Beneath  the  ruffian  band,  where  three  ways  meet 
Joe.  So  rumour  whispered  then,  and  still  pro- 
claims. 

(Ed  What  region  was  the  scene  of  this  dark 
deed? 

Joe.  Phocis  the  realm  is  called,  the  parted  road 
From  Delphi  and  from  Daulia  blends  in  one. 
(Ed.  What  time  hath  now  elapsed  since  this 
befell 

Joe.  Twas  through  the  State  divulged,  short 
time  ere  thou 
Didst  rise  in  glory  to  tat  taxon*  <&  Ttafcea* 
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(Ed.  Almighty  Jovel  to  what  hast  thou  re- 
served me  ? 

Joe.  My  (Edipus,  what  means  this  wild  dis- 
may? 

(Ed.  Oh,  ask  not,  ask  not,  tell  me  of  this  Laius. 
What  was  his  aspect,  what  his  age,  0  speak ! 

Joe.  His  port  was  lofty,  the  first  snows  of  age/ 
Had  tinged  his  locks ;  his  form  resembled  thine} 

(Ed.  Wretch  that  I  am,  on  mine  own  head,  if 
seems 

Have  I  called  down  this  dread  destroying  curse. 
Joe.  How  say'st  thou,  king !  I  tremble  to  be- 
hold thee. 

(Ed.  I  fear  the  prophet  saw,  alas !  too  clearly. 
One  question  more,  and  all  will  be  disclosed. 
Joe.  I  tremble — but  will  truly  tell  thee  all. 
(Ed.  Went  the  king  private,  or  with  many 
guards 

Encompassed,  as  became  his  regal  sway? 

Joe.  His  followers  were  but  five — a  herald  one  jj 
Sole  rode  the  monarch  in  a  single  car. 

(Ed.  Alas !  Alas !  'tis  all  too  evident ; 
But,  lady,  who  this  sad  narration  brought? 

Joe.  A  slave,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  train. 

(Ed.  Is  he  now  present  in  the  palace  ? 

Joe.  No. 
Returning  thence,  when  he  beheld  thee  crowned 
Monarch  in  Thebes,  and  Laius  now  no  more, 
Clasping  my  hand,  with  suppliant  prayers  he 
craved 

Some  rural  charge  to  tend  our  herds  afar, 
Where  never  more  might  he  behold  the  city.  j 
Such  charge  I  gave  assenting ;  though  a  slave, 
He  well  deserved  a  richer  recompense. 

(Ed.  How  can  we  bid  his  instant  presence 
hither? 

Joe.  Soon  shall  he  come.  Yet  wherefore  seok'st 
thou  this? 

(Ed.  I  tremble,  lady,  for  myself,  and  much 
Hath  now  been  said  to  wake  my  wish  to  see  him. 
Joe.  He  will  arrive  ere  long.    Meanwhile,  O 
king, 

I,  too,  am  worthy  to  partake  thy  cares. 

(Ed.  I  will  not  this  deny  thee,  to  such  height 
Of  expectation  raised ;  to  whom  more  dear 
Could  I  confide  my  fortunes,  than  to  thee  ? 
My  sire  was  Polybus,  fair  Corinth's  lord, 
My  mother  Merope,  of  Doric  race ; 
I,  too,  was  counted  noblest  of  the  State, 
Till  chanced  a  strange  event  that  claimed  my 
wonder, 

Though  scarce  deserving  of  the  care  it  caused. 
One  at  a  banquet,  in  a  drunken  mood, 
Reviled  me,  as  not  sprung  from  Polybus. 
Oppressed  with  weighty  thoughts,  throughout  the 
day 

I  scarce  could  curb  my  wrath,  and  on  the  next, 
From  both  my  parents  warmly  asked  the  truth. 
They  heard  my  tale,  incensed  with  deepest  rage 
Against  th'  inebriate  babbler.  Though  with  them 
I  was  delighted,  yet  th'  opprobious  taunt 
Burnt  in  my  breast,  and  rankled  in  my  soul. 
Unknown  to  both,  I  hastened  to  the  shrine 
Of  Delphi ;  Phoebus,  reckless  of  my  prayer, 
Dismissed  me  thence  dishonoured;  but  denounced 
A  long,  long  train  of  dark  and  fearful  sorrows; — 


That  I,  in  wedlock  to  my  mother  bound, 
Should  bring  to  light  a  race  accursed  of  men, 
And  in  a  father's  blood  ray  hands  imbrue. 
Hearing  these  bodings  dire,  I  bade  farewell 
To  the  loved  realm  of  Corinth,  by  the  stars 
My  wandering  course  directing  far  away, 
That  never,  never  might  I  see  the  shame 
Of  those  dread  oracles  fulfilled  in  me. 
I  passed  those  very  regions  in  my  course 
Where  fell  the  murdered  monarch.    To  thee, 
lady, 

I  will  reveal  the  truth.    As  I  pursued 
My  onward  journey,  nigh  the  triple  path 
A  herald  there  encountered  me,  with  one 
Borne,  as  thou  said'st  in  single  car  sublime. 
The  leader  then,  and  that  old  chieftain  too, 
With  violent  impulse  thrust  me  from  the  path ; 
I  struck  the  rude  aggressor  in  mine  anger, 
But  the  old  man  observing,  when  I  passed 
Beside  his  chariot,  with  his  double  goad 
Smote  on  my  brow.    Unequal  was  the  meed 
My  hand  returned.    I  raised  my  vengeful  staff; 
And  straight  he  rolled  expiring  from  the  car. 
I  slew  the  whole.    But,  if  this  stranger  prove 
The  murdered  Laius,  who  of  all  mankind 
Exists  more  deeply  wretched  than  myself. 
Oh !  who  more  hateful  to  th*  avenging  gods? 
Nor  citizen,  nor  stranger  to  my  need 
Henceforth  may  grant  the  refuge  of  a  home ; 
And  I,  howe'er  unconscious,  on  myself 
Invoked  the  withering  curse.  I,  by  whose  hand 
His  blood  was  shed,  pollute  his  nuptial  couch- 
Am  I  not  all  abandoned,  all  defiled  ? 
If  I  must  fly,  and,  flying,  ne'er  behold 
My  best-loved  friends,  or  tread  my  natal  earth, 
Or  else  am  doom'd,  in  most  unnatural  ties, 
To  wed  my  mother,  and  my  father  slay, 
Good  Polybus,  who  gave  me  life  and  nurture, 
Would  he  not  rightly  judge  who  deemed  these 
woes 

The  work  of  some  inexorable  god  ? 
Never,  O  never,  ye  most  Holy  Powers, 
May  I  behold  that  day.    Oh.  may  I  sink 
To  death's  more  friendly  darkness,  ere  my  life 
Be  marked  and  sullied  by  a  stain  so  foul. 

Ch.  Thy  words,  0  king!  are  fearful;  yet  retain 
Thy  hope,  till  from  this  herdsman  thou  hast 
heard. 

(Ed.  I  but  await  his  presence,  for  in  him 
Concentrates  all  the  hope  that  now  is  left  me. 
Joe.  When  he  arrives,  what  is  thy  purpose 
next? 

(Ed.  I  will  inform  thee;  if  his  tale  agree 
With  thine  in  all  things,  I  escape  the  crime. 
Joe.  What  of  such  moment  did  my  words 
imply? 

(Ed.  Thou  said'st,  the  man  ascribed  the  death 
of  Laius 

To  banded  ruffians ;  if  he  still  adhere 
To  this  report,  I  am  at  once  absolved ; — 
The  deed  of  numbers  is  no  deed  of  one : 
If  he  but  name  a  single  murderer, 
'Tis  but  too  plain  the  deadly  act  was  mine. 
Joe.  But  this,  be  well  convinced,  he  then 
affirmed, 

Nor  can  he  now  retract  his  former  tale— 
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Hot  I  alone,  th'  assembled  State  is  witness. 
If  aught  he  change  the  tenor  of  his  words, 
Still,  my  good  lord,  it  cannot  thence  appear 
That  Lain*  fell,  as  PhcBbua'  voice  foretold, 
Slain  by  my  son.    Alas !  my  hapless  child 
Slew  not* — but  perished  ere  his  father  felL 
So  lightly  do  I  hold  each  oracle, 
No  longer  would  I  waste  a  thought  on  either. 
(Ed,  Nor  can  I  blame  thee ;  but  with  speed 
despatch 

A  summons  to  this  herdsman, — linger  not 
Joe  Straight  will  I  send.    But  pass  we  now 
within. 

Nought  of  thy  pleasure  shall  be  left  undone. 

[Exit  (Edifus. 

Joe  Princes  of  Thebes,  we  deemed  it  meet  to 
seek 

The  temples  of  the  gods,  and  in  our  hands 
These  votive  wreaths,  this  odorous  incense  bear. 
The  soul  of  (Edipus  on  a  wild  sea 
Of  anxious  care  is  tossed ; — nor,  as  becomes 
The  prudent,  weighs  by  former  oracles 
This  late  response,  but  lends  a  willing  ear 
To  all  who  speak  of  terrors.    Since  my  voice 
Avails  no  more,  Lycjran  king,  to  thee 
I  fly,  for  thou  art  nearest  to  our  need, 
And  come  in  prayer,  a  suppliant  to  thy  shrine, 
That  thou  mayst  grant  us  thine  auspicious  aid ; 
Since  all  now  tremble,  when  we  thus  behold 
Our  very  pilot  shuddering  and  appalled. 
Enter  Coriicthiaf. 

Cot.  Can  ye  inform  me,  stranger*,  where  your 
king, 

Great  (Edipus,  his  regal  state  maintains ; 
Or,  if  ye  know,  where  I  may  find  the  monarch? 
Ch.  These  are  th*  imperial  halls  —  he  is 
within — 

This  is  his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Cor.  Blest  may  she  be,  and  eve*  with  the 
blest 

Hold  glad  communion  ;  to  her  royal  lord 
A  most  accomplished  consort. 

Joe.  Equal  joy 

Attend  thee,  stranger,— thy  kind  greeting  claims 
This  due  return  ef  courtesy.    But  say, 
Whence  cam'st  thou  to  our  Thebes,  and  what 
thy  tidings? 

Cor.  Joy  to  thine  house,  O  lady !  and  thy  lord. 

Joe  What  joy? — and  from  what  region  art 
thou  come  ? 

Cor.  From  Corinth.    At  my  words  thou  wilt 
rejoice : 

Why  should'st  thou  not — yet  fond  regrets  will 
rise. 

Joe.  What  dost  thou  mean,  and  whence  this 

two-fold  influence  ? 
Coc.  The  assembled  States  of  Igthmus,  rumour 

tells, 

Will  choose  thy  lord  to  mount  the  vacant  throne. 
Joe.  How  vacant?    Reigns  not  Polybus  in 
Corinth  ? 

Cor.  No  more ! — His  only  kingdom  is  the  tomb. 
Joe.  Mean'st  thou,  old  man,  that  Polybus  is 
dead? 

Cor.  May  I,  too,  perish  if  my  words  be  false. 


Joe.  Haste,  haste,  attendant,  and  convey  with 
speed 

These  tidings  to  your  lord.    Vain  oracles ! 
Where  are  your  bodings  now  ?    My  (Edipus, 
Fearing  to  slay  this  man,  forsook  his  country ; 
Now  Fate,  and  not  his  hand,  had  laid  him  low. 
Enter  (Edipus. 

(Ed.  Why,  my  beloved  Jocasta,  hast  thou  sent 
To  bid  my  presence  hither? 

Joe.  Hear  this  man- 

Attend  his  tidings,  and  observe  the  end 
Of  these  most  true  and  reverend  oracles. 

(Ed  Who  is  this  stranger — with  what  message 
charged  ? 

Joe.  He  is  from  Corinth,  thence  despatched  to 
tell  thee 

That  Polybus,  thy  father,  is  no  more. 

(Ed  What  sayest  thou,  stranger?  Be  thyself 

the  speaker. 
Cor.  Then,  in  plain  terms,  the  king  is  dead 
and  gone. 

(Ed.  Died  he  by  treason,  or  the  chance  of  sick- 
ness ?  ) 
Cor.  Slight  ills  dismiss  the  aged  to  their  rest/ 
(Ed  Then  by  disease,  it  seems,  the  monarch 
died. 

Cor.  And  bowed  beneath  a  withering  weight 
of  years. 

(Ed  Ha  1  is  it  thus  ?   Then,  lady,  who  would 
heed 

The  Pythian  shrine  oracular,  or  birds 
Clanging  in  air,  by  whose  vain  auspices 
I  was  fore-doomed  the  murderer  of  my  father  ? 
In  the  still  silence  of  the  tomb  he  sleeps. 
While  I  am  here — the  fatal  sword  untouched 
Unless  he  languished  for  his  absent  child, 
And  I  was  thus  the  author  of  his  doom. 
Now  in  the  grave  he  lies,  and  with  him  rest 
Those  vain  predictions,  worthy  of  our  scorn. 

Joe.  Did  I  not  tell  thee  this  before  ? 

(Ed  Thou  didst, 

But  terror  urged  me  onward. 

Joe.  Banish  now 

This  vain  solicitude. 

(Ed  Should  I  not  fear 

The  dark  pollution  of  my  mother's  bed  ? 

Joe.  Oh  why  should  mortals  fear,  when  for- 
tune's sway 
Rules  all,  and  wariest  foresight  nought  avails  ? 
Best  to  live  on  unheeding,  as  thou  may'st. 
And  dread  not  thou  thy  mother's  lawless 
couch; 

Oft  is  the  soul  dismayed  by  hideous  dreams 
Of  guilt  like  this, — but  life's  rough  path  is  found 
Smoothest  to  him,  who  spurns  such  wild  illusions. 

(Ed  I  should  admit  the  justice  of  thy  plea, 
Save  that  my  mother  lives ;  while  she  survive, 
Though  thou  speak'st  well,  I  cannot  choose  but 
fear. 

Joe.  Proof  strong  and  sure  thy  father's  fate 
affords. 

(Ed.  Strong,  I  confess  ; — my  fears  are  for  the 
living. 

Cor.  And  by  what  woman  are  these  terrors 

roused? 

(Ed.  By  Metope,  the  'wit*  of?<ftf\ra&. 
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Cor.  And  what,  to  her  relating,  thai  alarms 

thee? 

(Ed.  Stranger,  a  dark  and  hideous  oracle. 

Cor.  May  it  be  told?— or  shouldst  thou  not 
disclose  it 
To  other's  ears  ? 

(Ed.  I  may  and  will  disclose  it 

Phoebus  foretold  that  I  should  wed  my  mother, 
And  shed  with  impious  hand  a  father's  blood. 
For  this  I  fled  my  own  Corinthian  towers 
To  seek  a  distant  home— -that  home  was  blest ; 
Though  still  I  languished  to  embrace  my  parents. 

Cor.  This  fear  then  urged  thee  to  renounce  thy 
country  ? 

(Ed.  Old  man,  I  would  not  be  a  father's  mur- 
derer. 

Cor.  Then  wherefore,  since  thy  welfare  I  re- 
gard, 

Should  I  forbear  to  rid  thee  of  this  terror? 
(Ed.  Do  so,  and  rich  shall  be  thy  recompense. 
Cor.  This  hope  impel Td  me  here,  that  when 
our  State 

Hails  thee  her  monarch,  I  might  win  thy  favour. 
(Ed.  Ne'er  will  I  seek  the  authors  of  my  birth. 
Cor.  'Tis  plain,  my  son,  thou  know'st  not  what 
thou  doest  1 

(Ed.  How !  how !  old  man,  by  heaven,  unfold 

thy  meaning. 
Cor.  If  this  preclude  thee  from  returning 

home— 

(Ed.  I  fear  lest  Phcebus  saw,  alas!  too  clearly! 
Cor.  If  thou  dost  dread  pollution  from  thy 
parents — 

(Ed.  That  restless  dread  for  ever  haunts  my 
soul. 

Cor.  Know,  then,  thy  terrors  all  are  causeless 
here. 

(Ed.  How  so?  if  of  these  parents  I  was  born? 
Cor.  But  Polybus  is  nought  allied  to  thee. 
(Ed.  How  say'st  thou?  was  not  Polybus  my 
father? 

Cor.  No  more  than  I— our  claims  are  equal 
here. 

(Ed.  Had  he  who  gave  me  life  no  nearer  claim 
Than  thou,  a  stranger  ? 

Cor.  Nor  to  him  or  me 

Ow'st  thou  thy  birth. 

(Ed.  Then  wherefore  did  he  grant 

A  son's  beloved  name  ? 

Cor.  He  from  my  hand 

Received  thee  as  a  gift. 

(Ed.  With  such  fond  love 

How  could  he  cherish  thus  an  alien  child  ? 

Cor.  His  former  childless  state  to  this  impelled 
him. 

(Ed.  Gav'st  thou  a  purchased  slave,  or  thy 
own  child  ? 

Cor.  I  found  thee  in  Cithceron's  shadowy 
glades. 

(Ed.  Why  didst  thou  traverse  those  remoter 
vales  ? 

Cor.  It  was  my  charge  to  tend  the  mountain 
herds. 

(Ed.  Wert  thou  an  herdsman,  and  engaged  for 

hire? 

Cor.  I  was,  my  son,  but  thy  preserver  too. 


(Ed.  From  what  afflictions  didst  thou  then 

preserve  me  ? 
Cor.  This  let  thy  scarr'd  and  swollen  feet  attest. 
(Ed.  Ah !  why  dost  thou  revive  a  woe  long 

passed? 

Cor.  I  loosed  thy  bound  and  perforated  feet 
(Ed.  Such  foul  reproach  mine  infancy  endured. 
Cor.  From  this  event  arose  the  name  thou 
bear'st 

(Ed.  Was  it  a  father's  or  a  mother's  act  ? 
By  the  good  gods  inform  me ! 

Cor.  This  I  cannot— 

He  may  know  more,  perchance,  who  gave  thee 
to  me. 

(Ed.  Thou  didst  receive  me  then  from  other 
hands, 

Nor  find  me  as  by  chance  ? 

Cor.  No ;  to  my  hand 

Another  herdsman  gave  thee. 

(Ed.  Who  was  he  ? 

Canst  thou  inform  me  this  ? 

Cor.  He  was,  I  believe, 

A  slave  of  Lai  us. 

(Ed.  What!  of  him  who  erst 

Ruled  o'er  this  land  ? 

Cor.  The  same ; — this  man  to  him 

Discharged  an  herdsman's  office. 

(Ed.  Lives  he  yet 

That  I  may  see  him  ? 

Cor.  Ye,  his  countrymen, 

Are  best  prepared  this  question  to  resolve. 

(Ed.  Is  there  of  you  who  now  attend  our 
presence, 

One  who  would  know  the  herdsman  he  describes, 

Familiar  erst  or  here,  or  in  the  field  ? 

Speak — for  the  time  demands  a  prompt  disclosure. 

Ch.  He  is,  I  deem,  no  other  than  the  man 
Whom  thou  before  didst  summon  from  the  fields. 
This  none  can  know  more  than  the  Queen. 
(Ed.  Tlynk'st  thou,  O  Queen,  the  man  whose 
presence  late 
We  bade,  is  he  of  whom  this  stranger  speaks  ? 
Joe.  Who — spake  of  whom  ? — Regard  him  not, 
nor  dwell, 

With  vain  remembrance,  on  unmeaning  words ! 
(Ed.  Nay,  heaven  forfend,  when  traces  of  my 
birth 

Are  thus  unfolding,  I  should  cease  to  follow. 
Joe.  Nay,  by  the  gods  I  charge  thee !  search 
no  more, 

If  life  be  precious  still.    Be  it  enough 
That  I  am  most  afflicted. 

(Ed.  Cheer  thee,  lady, 

Though  my  descent  were  proved  e'en  trebly 
servile, 

No  stain  of  infamy  would  light  on  thee. 

Joe.  Ah  yield,  I  do  conjure  thee — seek  no  more. 
(Ed.  I  will  not  yield,  till  all  be  clearly  known. 
Joe.  Tis  for  thy  peace  I  warn  thee — yet  be  wise. 
(Ed.  That  very  wisdom  wounds  my  peace 

most  deeply. 
Joe.  Unhappy — never  may'st  thou  know  thy 

birth. 

(Ed.  Will  none  conduct  this  shepherd  to  our 
presence  ? 

Leave  her  to  triumph  in  her  lordly  race. 
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Woe!  woe!  unhappy!  henceforth  by  that 
name 

Alone  can  I  address  thee,  and  by  that 
Alone  lor  ever. 

[Exit  JocaSta. 

Ck.  Whither,  my  good  lord, 

Hath  the  queen  parted,  urged  by  wild  dismay? 
I  fear,  I  fear,  lest  this  portentous  silence 
Be  but  the  prelude  to  impending  woe. 

(Ed.  Let  the  storm  burst,  I  reck  not  I  will  on 
To  trace  my  birth,  though  it  be  most  obscure. 
Pride  swells  her  thus,  for  in  a  woman's  breast 
Pride  reigns  despotic,  and  she  thinks  foul  scorn 
Of  my  ignoble  birth.    I  deem  myself 
The  child  of  Fortune,  in  whose  favouring  smile 
I  shall  not  be  dishonoured.    She  alone 
Hath  been  my  fostering  parent;  from  low  state 
My  kindred  months  have  raised  me  into  great- 
ness. 

Sprung  from  such  lineage,  none  I  heed  beside, 
Nor  blush  reluctant  to  explore  my  birth. 
•  •••••• 

(Ed.  If  aught  I  may  conjecture,  friends,  of  one 
With  whom  I  ne'er  held  converse,  I  behold 
TV  expected  herdsman:  for  his  lengthened  years 
Accord ;  and  those  who  lead  him,  I  discern 
For  mine  own  menial  train.    But  haply  thou, 
To  whom  familiar  erst  his  face  hath  been, 
Can  speak  with  more  assurance. 

Ck.  Yea,  I  know  him — 

The  herdsman  he  of  Laius,  in  his  charge 
Proved  to  his  lord  most  faithful. 

(Ed  First  I  ask 

Of  thee,  Corinthian — is  this  man  the  same 
Whom  thou  didst  row  describe  ? 

Cor.  This  is  the  man. 

Enter  Herdbxait. 

(Ed  Approach,  old  man !  look  on  me,  and  reply 
To  my  demand.    Wert  thou  the  slave  of  Laius  ? 
Herd  I  was  his  slave — bred  in  his  house — not 
purchased. 

(Ed  What  office  didst  thou  hold  ?  What  task 
discharge  ? 

Bird  My  better  part  of  life  was  passed  in 
tending 
The  monarch's  flocks. 

(Ed  What  regions  wert  thou  then 

Wont  to  frequent? 

Htrd  Cithoeron,  and  the  meads 

Adjacent. 

(Ed       Dost  thou  e'er  remember  there 
To  have  beheld  this  man  ? 

Herd  What  task  performing — 

But  which  man  meanest  thou  ? 

(Ed  I  mean  this  man 

Here  present; — hadst  thou  converse  with  him 
there? 

Herd  Not  such,  that  I  can  instantly  retrace  it 
Car.  No  marvel  this,  0  king !  But  I  will  soon 
Revive  events  forgotten,  for  I  know 
He  cannot  but  recal  what  time  he  fed 
Two  flocks,  I  one,  in  green  Cithffiron's  vales. 
Three  months  we  thus  consorted,  from  the  spring 
Till  cold  Arcturus  brings  the  wintry  blast 
To  mine  own  stalls  I  then  drove  back  my  herds, 
11 


tie  to  the  stalls  of  Laius  led  his  charge. 
Say,  are  my  words  unwarranted  by  fact? 

Herd  Thy  tale  is  true,  though  told  of  times 

long  passed. 
Cor.  Then  answer,  dost  thou  recollect  the  babe 
Thou  gav'st  me  there,  as  mine  own  child  to 
cherish  ? 

Herd  Whatwould'st  thou?  Whither  do  thy 

questions  tend  ? 
Cor.  This  is  that  child,  my  friend,  who  stands 

before  thee. 
Herd  A  curse  light  on  thee !  wilt  thou  not  be 

silent? 

(Ed  Reprove  him  not,  old  man,  for  thine  own 
words, 

Far  more  than  his,  demand  a  stern  reprover.  ^ 
Herd  In  what  do  I  offend  thee,  my  good  lord? 
(Ed  In  that  thou  speak'st  not  plainly  of  the 
child 

Of  whom  he  ask  thee. 

Herd  But  he  speaks  in  darkness, 

Mere  empty  babbling— 

(Ed  If  thou  wilt  not  answer 

To  mild  persuasion,  force  shall  soon  compel  thee. 

Herd  Oh !  for  the  love  of  heaven,  respect  mine 
age. 

(Ed  Here,  quickly  seize  him!  Bind  the  fel- 
low's hands. 

Herd  Alasl  what  is  my  crime?  what  wouldst 
thou  learn? 

(Ed  Didst  thou  commit  to  him  the  child  he 
spake  of? 

Herd  I  did : — O,  had  that  moment  been  my 
last! 

(Ed  This  shall  be,  if  thou  wilt  not  *peak  the 
truth. 

Herd  And  if  I  speak  it,  I  am  trebly  lost 
(Ed  This  man,  it  seems,  still  struggles  to 
elude  us. 

Herd  No,  I  confessed  long  since  I  gave  the 
child. 

(Ed  And  whence  received?  thine  own,  or 

from  another? 
Herd  No,  not  mine  own;  I  from  another's 

hand 

Bare  him. 

(Ed  And  from  what  Theban,  from  what  roof? 
Herd  O,  by  the  gods!  my  lord,  inquire  no 
further. 

(Ed  If  I  repeat  th*  inquiry,  thou  art  lost 
Herd  The  palace  of  King  Laius  gave  him  birth. 
(Ed  Sprung  from  a  slave,  or  of  the  royal  stock? 
Herd  Ah !  how  I  shrink  to  breathe  the  fatal 
truth ! 

(Ed  And  I  to  hear  it ;  yet  it  must  be  heard. 
Herd  The  child  was  called  the  son  of  Laius ; 
here 

Thy  royal  consort  can  inform  thee  better. 

(Ed  Didst  thou  from  her  receive  him  ? 

Herd  Yea,  0  king!— 

(Ed  And  for  what  purpose  ? 

Herd  That  I  might  destroy  him— 

(Ed  What — the  unnatural  mother ! 

Herd  She  was  awed 

By  woe  denouncing  oracles. 

(Ed  What  woe? 
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Herd.  That  he  should  prove  the  murderer  of 

his  parents. 
(Ed.  Why,  then,  to  this  old  man  thy  charge 

consign? 

Herd.  From  pity,  O  my  lord,  I  deemed  that  he 
To  his  own  land  would  bear  the  child  afar. 
He  saved  him  to  despair.    If  thou  art  he 
Of  whom  he  spake,  how  dark  a  doom  is  thine  1 

(Ed.  Woe  !  woe !  'tis  all  too  fatally  unveiled. 
Thou,  Light !  O  may  I  now  behold  thy  beams 
For  the  last  time !  Unhallowed  was  my  birth, 
In  closest  ties  united,  where  such  ties 
Were  most  unnatural ; — with  that  blood  defiled, 
From  whose  pollution  most  the  heart  recoils. 

FROM  THE  COlTCLUDIire  SCK9K. 

CEdipus,  blind  and  about  to  go  into  exile. 
For  my  fate,  let  it  pass !    My  children,  Creon ! 
My  sons — nay,  they  the  bitter  wants  of  life 
May  master — they  are  men !  My  girls — my  dar- 
lings— 

Why,  never  sate  T  at  my  household  board 
Without  their  blessed  looks— our  very  bread 
We  brake  together; — Thou'lt  be  kind  to  them 
For  my  sake,  Creon — and  (O  latest  prayer !) 
Let  me  but  touch  them — feel  them  with  these 
hands, 

And  pour  such  sorrow  as  may  speak  farewell ! 
O'er  ills  that  must  be  theirs !  By  tby  pure  line — 
For  thine  is  pure— do  this,  sweet  prince.  Me- 
thinks, 

I  should  not  miss  these  eyes,  could  I  but  touch 
them. 

What  shall  I  say  to  move  thee  ? — Hark !  those 
sobs! 

And  do  I  hear  my  sweet  ones  ?    Hast  thou  sent, 
In  mercy  sent,  my  children  to  my  arms  ? 
Speak — speak — I  do  not  dream ! 

E     Creon.  They  are  thy  children, 

I  would  not  shut  thee  from  the  dear  delight 
In  the  old  time  they  gave  thee. 

\    (Ed.  Blessings  on  thee/ 

For  this  one  mercy  mayst  thou  find  above  \ 
A  kinder  god  than  I  have.  Ye, — where  are  ye?| 
My  children— come ! — Nearer  and  nearer  yet.  J 


FROM  (EDIPUS  AT  COLONOS. 

This  Tragedy  is  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  (Edipus,  who,  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  Thebes,  arrives  with  his  daughter 
Antigone,  at  Colonos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  where  he  solicits  and  obtains  the  pro- 
tection of  King  Theseus.  In  the  meantime,  Creon 
having  learned  from  the  oracle,  that  prosperity 
awaits  the  country  which  should  possess  the 
bones  of  (Edipus,  endeavours  to  remove  him 
from  Colonos,  but  is  prevented  from  effecting  his 
purpose  by  Theseus.  At  this  juncture  Polynices 
arrives  with  the  design  of  reconciling  his  father 
to  his  intended  invasion  of  Thebes,  but  the  exiled 
monarch  utters  bitterest  imprecations  on  his  im- 
pious purpose,  and  prophesies  the  horrid  fate  that 
awaits  him. — After  this,  finding  his  end  fast  ap- 
proaching, he  sends  for  Theseus  and  informs  him 


that  an  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  will 
befall  Athens,  as  long  as  his  burial  place  remains 
unknown  to  all  but  the  reigning  monarch  of  the 
country.  Then  taking  leave  of  his  daughters, 
and  being  left  alone  with  Theseus,  he  calmly 
resigns  himself  to  his  fate. 

(Edipus,  Airrieoir*. 

(Ed.  Say,  daughter  of  a  blind  and  aged  aire, 
Antigone,  what  region  have  we  reached, 
Or  whose  the  city  ?    Who  will  here  extend 
A  scanty  pittance  for  the  passing  day 
To  the  poor  wandering  (Edipus,  who  asks 
But  for  a  little,  and,  receiving  less 
Ev'n  than  that  little,  counts  the  boon  enough. 
For,  stern  afflictions,  long-protracted  years;  \ 
And  fortitude  of  soul,  have  taught  me  patience^ 
But  now,  my  child,  if  haply  thou  espy 
A  resting-place,  be  it  near  the  common  way, 
Or  by  some  consecrated  grove,  there  seat  me, 
And  ask  what  land  we  are  come  to?  Strangers 
here, 

We  seek  the  natives  of  the  State,  to  learn, 
And  what  we  hear,  perform. 

Ant.  O,  (Edipus, 

My  much  afflicted  father,  if  mine  eyes 
Deceive  me  not,  some  city's  shining  towers 
Rise  in  far  prospect;  but  the  spot  we  tread 
Is  holy,  for  thick  groves  of  laurel,  vine, 
And  olive,  bloom  around,  while,  all  within, 
Wing'd  nightingales  make  sweetest  melody. 
Rest  now  thy  faltering  limbs  on  this  rude 
stone ; 

Such  lengthened  wanderings  ill  befit  thine  age. 
(Ed.  Then  seat  me  here,  and  watch  beside  the 
blind. 

Jtnt.  That  mournful  office  time  too  well  hath 
taught  me. 

(Ed.  Canst  thou  then  tell  me  on  what  place  we 
stand? 

Ant.  The  land  is  that  of  Athens;  but  the 
spot 

I  know  not    Til  go  ask  what  place  it  is ; 
But  no ;  I  need  not  quit  thee ;  for  even  now 
A  stranger  comes  this  way ;  he  will  inform  us. 

Enter  an  Athenian. 
(Ed.  Stranger,  apprized  by  her,  whose  sight 
alone 

Guides  both  herself  and  me,  that  thou  art  here, 
Arrived  in  welcome  moment  to  unfold 
What  much  we  long  to  know. — 

Ath.  Ere  thou  dost  urge 

Inquiry  further,  quit  that  sacred  seat ; 
No  foot  of  man  may  tread  this  hallowed  soil. 

(Ed.  What  is  the  place?  devoted  to  what 
power  ? 

Ath.  From  mortal  touch  and  mortal  dwelling 
pure 

Is  that  mysterious  grove,  the  awful  powers, 
Daughters  of  Earth  and  Darkness,  dwell  within. 
(Ed.  By  what  most  holy  name  should  I  invoke 
them? 


Ath.  We  call  them  in  this  land  th'  Eumenidi 
The  all-beholding  Powers ;  in  other  lands, 
By  various  lofty  titles  men  adore  them. 
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•  4EaV  Propitious  now  may  they  receive  their 

suppliant, 
That  never  may  I  quit  their  fated  seat 
Atk.  What  may  this  mean? 
(Ed.  A  symbol  of  my  doom. 

Twere  bold  in  me  to  force  thee  from  the 


spot, 

Ere  thus  the  mandate  of  the  State  enjoin. 

(Ed,  O  stranger,  by  the  gods,  disdain  thou  not 
To  answer  all  a  wretched  wanderer  asks  thee. 

jitk.  Speak ;  and  from  me  thou  shalt  not  meet 
disdain. 

(Ed.  What  is  the  region,  then,  which  now  re- 
ceives ns? 

Atk.  Far  as  I  know,  thou  too  shalt  hear  the 
whole. 

t^e  place  is  holy  all.    Here  reigns  supreme 
The  mighty  Neptune ;  here  the  Power  of  Flame, 
The  Titan-god,  Prometheus ;  where  thy  feet 
Are  resting  now,  is  called  the  brazen  way, 
The  bulwark  of  great  Athens ;  while  the  fields 
Adjacent  claim  for  their  illustrious  lord 
Colon  us,  the  equestrian,  and  from  him 
The  circling  regions  all  deduce  their  name. 
Such  are  the  things  I  tell  thee ;  not  alone 
By  words  ennobled,  but  familiar  use. 

(Ed.  Do  any  dwell  around  this  hallowed  spot? 

Atk.  Yes,  they  who  from  the  God  their  name 
derive. 

(Ed.  Is  there  a  king,  or  bear  the  people  sway? 
Atk.  The  king  who  rules  the  city  rules  here 
also. 

(Ed.  Stands  his  high  throne  in  equity  and 
might? 

Atk.  His  name  may  answer  this.    'Tis  The- 
seus, son 
Of  <£geus,  late  our  lord. 

(Ed.  Is  there  of  you 

One  who  will  bear  our  message  to  his  ear  ? 
Atk.  Aught  to  recount,  or  ask  his  presence 
hither? 

(Ed.  That,  for  a  trivial  succour,  he  may  reap 
A  rich  reward. 

Atk.  Reward !  and  what  reward 

Can  a  blind  wanderer  on  a  king  confer  ? 

(Ed.  The  things  we  would  reveal  are  not  less 
clear 

Than  if  our  sight  had  traced  them. 

Atk.  Know'st  thou,  stranger, 

That  thou  art  not  deceived?  and  yet  thou 
seem'st 

In  all,  except  thy  fortunes,  truly  noble.  , 
Remain  where  now  I  see  thee,  till  I  seek 
Those  who  inhabit  the  encircling  meads, 
Not  the  far  city,  and  relate  my  tale. 
Be  it  their  task  to  judge,  if  in  this  grove 
Thou  mayest  remain,  or  must  again  depart 
[Exit  Athkicia*. 
(Ed.  My  daughter,  is  the  stranger  now  de- 
parted? 

Ant.  He  is,  my  father ;  all  around  is  still. 
Speak  what  thou  list,  for  I  alone  am  nigh  thee. 
(Ed.  Bread  Powers  of  fearful  aspect,  since 
your  seats 

Have  lent  my  wearied  limbs  their  first  repose, 
Be  not  relentless  or  to  me  or  Phoebus, 


Who,  when  his  voice  my  countless  woes  de- 
nounced, 

Foretold  a  welcome,  though  a  distant,  end, 
When  I  should  reach  the  destined  realm — where 
find 

A  rest  and  refuge  in  the  sheltering  grove 
Of  venerable  Powers — that  there  my  course 
Of  sorrow  and  of  agony  should  close  j 
With  rich  reward  to  those  who  should  receive  me, 
To  those,  who  thrust  me  from  their  land,  de- 
struction ; 

And  that  undoubted  signals  should  proclaim 
The  hour  ordained  by  fate— or  earthquake's 
roar, 

Thunders,  or  lightnings  of  Almighty  Jove. 
Hence  well  I  know  'twas  your  own  augury, 
That  to  this  hallowed  grove  my  wanderings  led. 
I  had  not  else  thus  lighted  first  on  you, 
The  wine-abhorring,  pure  myself  from  wine, 
And  on  this  rude,  yet  awful,  seat  reclined. 
Now,  gracious  Powers,  Apollo's  word  confirm, 
And  grant  at  length  a  limit  to  my  woes, 
If  I  have  felt  enough  of  wretchedness, — 
The  slave  of  miseries  far  beyond  the  lot 
To  man's  sad  race  assigned.    Come,  then,  0 
come, 

Propitious,  daughters  of  primeval  Night; 

And  thou,  from  thine  own  patron  Pallas  named, 

Fair  Athens,  noblest  of  our  Grecian  states  j 

Pity  the  shade  of  wretched  CEdipus;  I 

Alas !  I  am  not  now  what  I  have  been. 

Ant.  Cease,  cease.    I  see  some  aged  men 
advance,  • 

Perchance  with  purpose  to  explore  thy  seat 
(Ed.  I  will  forbear.    Conduct  me  from  the 
path, 

And  screen  me  in  the  grove,  that  I  may  learn 
Their  secret  conference.    Knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained 

May  best  direct  us  how  to  act  with  prudence. 

[Exeunt  CEdipus  and  Aktioobti. 

Chorus. 

Strophe. 

Look!  look!  who  was  he?  where  abides  he 
now? 

Or  whither  from  the  spot  hath  fled, 

Restless,  most  restless  of  mankind  ? 

Dost  thou  behold  him  ?    Search  around, 

And  shout  on  every  side. 

Who— who  is  this  sad  aged  wanderer? 

Doubtless  of  foreign  land,  or  his  rash  foot 

Had  never  trod  the  grove 

Of  those  unconquered  Virgin  Powers, 

Whose  name  we  tremble  but  to  breathe, 

Whose  mystic  shrine  we  pass 

With  far-averted  eye, 

And  pondering,  silent  and  devout 

On  happier  omens  there. 

But  rumour  tells  that  one  hath  now  arrived, 

Revering  not  the  laws, 

Whom  I  have  sought  with  keen  observant 
glance 

Throughout  the  sacred  grove, 
Tet  still  he  mocks  my  search. 
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Enter  CEdifus  and  Airroovs. 

(Ed.  Behold  him  here;  for  by  your  words  I 
know 

I  am  the  man  ye  seek. 

Ch.  Ah  me!  to  hear  and  to  behold  how  fearful! 

(Ed.  O  deem  me  not  a  scorner  of  your  laws. 

Ch.  Protector  Jove,  who  is  this  aged  man1 

(Ed.  One  on  whose  lot  no  favouring  Power 
hath  smiled, 
Te  rulers  of  the  land ! 

Be  this  the  proof, — I  had  not  wandered  else, 
Led  by  another's  eye,  I 
Or  leaned,  though  weighty,  on  so  frail  a  stay.  J 

Antittrophe. 

Ch.  Woe!  woe!  unhappy!  thou,  it  seems,  art 
doomed 

To  pine  with  sightless  orbs,  oppressed 
By  years,  and  bowed  with  wretchedness. 
Yet,  if  my  power  avail,  to  woe 
Thou  shalt  not  add  this  curse ; 
For  thou  hast  passed,  far  passed,  the  bound  as* 
signed. 

Ah!  tread  not  thou  that  green  and  hallowed 
grove, 

Where  with  the  honied  draught 

Commingling,  its  pure  limpid  stream 

The  full  and  flowing  goblet  pours. 

This,  hapless  stranger,  this 

With  cautious  step  beware. 

Recede—depart — a  lengthened  space 

Remains  between  us  still. 

Dost  thou  not  hear,  unhappy  wanderer  1 

If  thou  hast  ought  to  ask 

In  conference,  quit  that  sacred  spot, 

And  where  the  laws  allow 

Demand ;  till  then  refrain. 

(Ed.  What,  O  my  daughter !  should  we  now 
resolve  1 

Ant.  Father,  we  must  obey  the  citizens, 
And  yield,  as  fits  our  state,  without  reluctance. 
(Ed.  Sustain  me  then. 

Ant.  My  hand  e'en  now  sustains  thee. 

(Ed.  O  strangers  wrong  mo  not, 
Since  yielding  now,  I  quit  the  sacred  seat. 

Ch.  Maiden,  do  thou  his  footsteps  onward 
guide. 

Thou  seest  the  bound  prescribed. 

Ant.  Follow  me  then ; 

Follow,  my  father,  whither  now  I  lead  thee. 
A  stranger  in  a  foreign  land, 
O  thou  of  many  woes ! 
Whate'er  the  State  abhors 
Endure  to  hate,  and  what  it  "wills,  revere. 

(Ed.  Then  lead  me,  O  my  child,  where  guiltless 
all 

We  may  securely  speak, 

And  unoffending  hear, 

Nor  strive  we  more  with  stern  necessity. 

Ch.  Stop!  nor  beyond  the  rooky  pavement 
aught 

Thy  venturous  foot  advance. 

CEd.  May  I  now  sit? 

Ch.  On  the  crag's  sloping  verge 
Cautious  with  reverent  awa  thy  form  incline. 


Ant.  Father,  let  me  conduct  yon.  [Tnhm  hoid 
of  her  father  and  leading  him  forward  toaU  tea  on 
a  done.] 

Ch.  Since  thou  hast  now  obeyed,  ill-fated  man, 
Disclose  who  gave  thee  birth, 
What  mighty  woe  constrains  thee  thus  to  roam, 
And  where  thy  country? 

(Ed.  Strangers,  I  have  no  country— Ask  no 
more. 

Ch.  Why  thus  evade,  old  man  ? 

(Ed.  Ask  not,  I  pray  thee,  ask  not  of  my  race, 
Nor  question  aught  beyond. 

Ch.  Ha !  what  means  this? 

(Ed.  Ah  me,  my  daughter,  how  can  I  reply! 

Ch.  Say  of  what  line  thou  cam'st, 
Who,  stranger,  was  thy  sire  ? 

(Ed  What  shall  I  do,  my  daughter?  Woe  is 
me! 

Ant.  Speak,  since  the  hand  of  fate  lies  heavy 
on  thee. 

Ch.  Thou  tarriest  long,  but  speed — at  once 
reply. 

(Ed.  Know  ye  a  certain  child  of  Laius? 
Ch.  Ha! 
(Ed.  Sprung  from  the  race  of  Labdacus! 
Ch.  Great  Jove! 

(Ed.  The  hapless  (Edipns ! 
Ch.  Art  thou  that  wretch  1 

(Ed.  Oh,  start  not  thus  appalled.    I  am,  I  am. 
Ch.  Away,  away,  and  quit  this  land  for  ever. 
(Ed  What  thou  hast  promised,  how  will  thou 
fulfil  ? 

Ch.  Nay,  Heaven's  avenging  justice  smites  not 
him 

Who  wreaks  but  wrong  for  wrong; 

And  fraud  doth  merit  fraud  for  its  reward. 

Thou  from  these  seats,  once  more 

An  outcast,  speed  thee — speed  thee  from  the  land, 

Lest  thine  unhallowed  presence  blast  the  city. 

Ant.  O  venerable  strangers,  though  ye  shrunk 
Recoiling  from  the  talc 
Of  my  poor  aged  sire ; 
I  do  conjure  you,  turn  not  thus  from  me, 
Me,  while  in  suppliant  anguish,  I  implore 
Compassion  for  a  father;  deem  me  now  as  one 
Of  your  own  kindred,  and  let  pity  wake 
To  aid  the  lost.    On  you,  as  on  the  gods, 
Our  hopes  depend.    Oh !  then  relent,  and  grant 
This  unexpected  boon. 
I  here  adjure  you  by  each  hallowed  tie, 
Your  child,  your  wife,  your  duty,  and  your  God. 

Ch.  Know,  child  of  CEdipus,  wo  pity  thee, 
Nor  gaze  relentless  on  thy  woe-worn  sire ; 
But  we  revere  the  gods,  nor  dare  rescind 
The  firm  decision  of  our  former  mandate. 

(Ed.  What  then  doth  Glory's  vaunted  name 
avail, 

What  the  fair  honours  of  illustrious  fame, 
Unproved  by  deeds  as  noble  ?  Rumour  boasts 
Of  Athens,  most  observant  of  the  gods. 
Athens  alone,  of  all  our  States,  the  first 
To  save  the  stranger,  and  the  lost  to  aid. 
What  are  those  vaunts  to  me  ?    Ye  from  those 
seats 

Allured,  and  now  expel  me  from  your  land, 
Awed  by  a  name  alone.   It  is  not  me, 
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No*  yet  my  deads  ye  fear;  for  in  those  deeds 
I  have  but  suffered — not  inflicted— wrong, 
If  I  may  dare  my  wretched  parents  name 
For  whom  ye  thus  contemn  me.    This  I  know 
Full  well.    And  shall  I  then  be  foully  branded 
Base  e'en  by  nature,  when  my  sole  offence 
Is— to  have  borne  injustice,  and  revenged  it? 
Nay,  had  I  e'en  been  conscious  of  the  crime, 
I  were  not  thus  abandoned.    But  I  went, 
Oh  how  unconscious  of  the  path  I  trod  1 
But  much  have  I  endured  from  those  who  knew 
The  fearful  wreck  they  wrought   By  the  great 
gods, 

I  now  adjure  you,  strangers,  at  your  will 
Hither  removed,  0  save  me,  save  me  here, 
Nor  while  ye  think  to  venerate  your  gods, 
Contemn  their  holiest  laws.   Know,  while  they 
gaze 

Approving  on  the  righteous,  they  behold 
The  impious  too,  and  guilt  shall  never  win 
Escape  or  shelter  from  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

0  men  forbear  to  dim  the  radiant  fame 

Of  generous  Athens  leaguing  with  the  lawless ; 
But  as  relying  on  thy  plighted  faith, 
Thou  hast  received  me,  save  and  shield  me  still, 
Nor  spurn  with  cold  contempt  this  abject  frame, 
Thus  worn  and  wasted  by  consuming  woes. 
Sacred  I  come,  and  pious,  charged  alone 
With  blessings  to  your  State;  and  when  your 
king* 

Whoe'er  he  be,  is  present  to  my  tale, 

1  will  inform  thee  all ; — till  he  arrive 
Insult  me  not. 

Ch.  Thine  arguments,  old  man, 

Are  urged  by  weighty  reasonings,  and  constrain 
me 

Much  to  revere  thee.    Things  of  import  high 
Thy  words  involve.   Be  it  enough  for  me 
To  wait  the  wise  decision  of  our  monarch. 
(Ed.  Where,  strangers,  doth  your  monarch  hold 

his  court  ? 
Ck,  In  his  ancestral  city ;  and  the  man 
Who  saw  thee  first,  and  bade  my  presence  here, 
Passed  with  like  tidings  to  the  monarch  charged. 
|      (Ed.  Will  he  then  deem  me  worthy  of  regard, 
And  deign  his  audience  to  a  blind  old  man  ? 
Ck,  Doubtless,  when  he  shall  hear  thy  name. 
(Ed.  And  who 

Will  be  the  bearer  of  a  word  like  this? 

Ck,  Long  have  thy  wanderings  been,  and 
travellers  soon 
Diffuse  their  tales  afar ;  these  he  will  hear 
And,  be  assured,  will  come.    Widely,  old  man, 
Thy  fame  is  blazoned;  though  his  step  were 
slow, 

Thy  name  would  urge  him  to  redoubling  speed. 

(Ed,  01  be  his  coming  prosperous  to  his  State, 
Prosperous  to  me.  What  man  of  virtuous  deeds/ 
Befriendeth  not  himself?  J 

Ant.  Almighty  Jove  1 

What  shall  I  say,  and  whither  lead  my  thoughts? 
(Ed.  What  mean'st  thou,  my  Antigone? 
Ant.  I  see 

A  woman,  on  a  fleet  Sicilian  steed. 
Advancing  hither ;  from  the  sun's  rail  beams 
A  close  Thessalian  bonnet  shades  her  brow. 


What  shall  I  say  ?   Oh  1  is  it  she  indeed, 

Or  do  my  fond  imaginings  deceive  me  ? 
Again  I  doubt,  and  am  assured  by  turns, 
Uncertain  what  to  think.— My  doubts  are  o'er ; 
I  know  her  now ;  that  sweet  and  welcome  smile 
Hath  scattered  all  misgivings,  and  I  see 
'Tis  she,  my  dear,  my  ever-loved  Ismene. 

(Ed.  What  hast  thou  said,  my  daughter  ? 

Ant.  That  I  see 

Thy  child,  my  father,  my  dear  sister  too. 
A  moment — and  her  accents  will  assure  thee. 


Enter  Isxxsx. 


Itm. 


0  ye,  the  names  most  treasured  in  my 
heart, 

My  father  and  my  sister,  though  in  pain 

I  traced  your  wanderings,  now  a  keener  grief 

Dims  my  sad  eye  while  gazing  on  your  sorrows. 

(Ed  And  art  thou  here,  my  child? 

Ism.  Unhappy  father! 

(Ed.  Sprung  from  my  blood— 

Itm.  To  share  thy  miseries. 

(Ed.  And  art  thou  come  ? 

Itm.  Not  without  desperate  peril 

(Ed,  Embrace  me,  dearest  child. 

Itm.  In  one  fond  clasp 

I  thus  embrace  you  both. 

(Ed.  Her,  too,  and  me. 

Itm.  Myself  the  third  in  sorrow. 

(Ed  O  my  child, 

What  brought  thee  hither? 

Itm.  Anxious  thought  for  thee. 

(Ed  Concern  for  me  I 

Itm,  Yea,  fraught  with  mighty  tidings, 

And  unattended,  save  by  this  true  slave, 
Alone  of  all  yet  faithful. 

(Ed.  Where  are  now 

Thy  brothers,  nerved  by  youth  for  martial  toils  ? 

Ism.  They  are,  where  Fate  constrains,  in  dark- 
est peril ! 

(Ed  How,  have  they  bowed  their  manners 

and  their  mind 
To  the  base  customs  of  inglorious  Egypt  ? 
Where  men,  immured  at  home,  direct  the  loom, 
While  in  the  field  their  women  still  procure 
The  sustenance  of  life.    Thus  too  of  you, 
My  children,  those  whom  best  such  toil  behoved 
Like  timid  maids,  rest  idly  in  their  home ; 
While  ye,  my  daughters,  in  their  stead  partake 
A  wretched  father's  sorrows.    She  indeed, 

[To  Airrieoirx. 
Since  feebler  childhood  passed,  and  blooming 

youth 

Breathed  vigour  through  her  frame,  still  on  my 
path 

Attendant,  over  wanders  where  I  roam, 
Guides  my  weak  steps,  and  oft  through  pathless 
wilds 

Strays  with  unsandalled  foot,  bereft  of  food 
Endures  the  frequent  showers  and  sultry  sun, 
Nor  heeds  the  splendours  of  a  kingly  board," 
So  her  fond  care  may  tend  a  father's  nee^X 
Thou  too,  Ismene,  oft  unknown  to  Thebes 
Hast  left  thy  home,  to  tell  thy  wandering  sire 
The  oracles  relating  to  his  doom ; 
And  when  they  thrust  me  train  my  tester*  \*»&» 


1  / 

ran,  { 
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Didst  thou  stand  forth,  my  firm  and  faithful  guide. 
And  now,  beloved  daughter,  to  thy  sire 
What  errand  dost  thou  bear  ?  what  mighty  cause 
Moved  thee  to  quit  thy  home  ?   Thou  dost  not 
come, 

Full  well  I  know,  with  serious  charge  unfraught, 
And  much  I  fear  lest  new  alarms  impend. 

/sin.  I  will  not  tell  thee,  father,  all  the  toils, 
The  ills  I  bore  in  seeking  thine  abode ; 
These  now  are  vanquished, — and  'twere  worse 
than  vain 

Once  more  to  waken,  by  recounting,  woes. 
My  errand  here  was  to  relate  the  ills 
In  which  thy  hapless  sons  are  now  immersed. 
It  seemed  at  first  their  only  wish  to  yield 
The  throne  to  Creon,  nor  pollute  the  State, 
Weighing  the  curse  entailed  on  aH  their  race 
Which  plunged  in  ruin  thy  devoted  house. 
Now  by  some  god  or  frenzy  of  the  mind, 
Unhappy  pair !  perverted,  mutual  strife 
Fires  them  to  rancour,  struggling  for  the  throne. 
Reckless  of  natural  rights,  the  younger  spurns 
His  elder,  Poly  Dices,  and  expels  him 
Both  from  his  rightful  throne  and  father-land. 
He,  as  the  voice  of  Rumour  widely  tells, 
Fled  to  the  vales  of  Argos,  and  contracts 
A  new  alliance ;  arms  his  martial  friends ; 
And  vaunts  that  Argos  shall  requite  his  wrongs 
On  guilty  Thebes,  and  raise  his  name  to  heaven. 
No  vague  and  vain  reports  are  these,  my  father, 
But  facts  too  surely  proved.    But  when  the  gods 
Will  look  in  mercy  on  thy  lengthened  woes, 
Alas!  I  cannot  learn. 

(Ed.  Hast  thou  then  hope 

That  Heaven  will  yet  regard,  and  save  me  still? 

Itm.  I  have,  my  father ;  for  I  firmly  trust 
The  recent  voice  oracular. 

(EtL  What  voice  ? 

What,  daughter,  hath  it  presaged  ? 

ism.  That  an  hour 

Will  come  when  Thebes  shall  seek  thee,  living 
still, 

Or  dead,  for  her  deliverance. 

(Ed.  Who  can  look 

For  prosperous  fortune  to  a  wretch  like  me  ? 

Itm.  The  oracles  proclaim  thou  art  their  might 

CEd.  I  deemed  that  I  was  nothing ;  am  I  then 
Once  more  a  man  ? 

Itm.  The  gods  exalt  thee  now ; 

Before — they  willed  thy  downfall. 

(Ed.  What  avails  it 

To  raise  in  age  the  wretch  whose  youth  the]! 

blasted?  Jj 

Itm.  Know,  for  this  cause  will  Creon  quickly 
come. 

(Ed.  With  what  intent,  my  daughter  ?  tell  me 
all. 

ism.  That  near  the  Theban  confines  they  may 
hold  thee, 

Though  ne'er  allowed  to  pass  the  sacred  bound. 

(Ed.  What  can  one  prostrate  at  their  gate 
avail  them? 

Itm.  Thy  tomb,  if  reared  in  other  lands,  to  them 
Would  prove  most  fatal. 

(Ed.  Though  the  god  withheld 

Sis  certain  presage,  this  were  promptly  learnt 


ism.  And  therefore  seek  the  Thebans  to  con- 
fine thee 

Near  their  own  realms,  not  thine  own  master 
there. 

(Ed.  Would  they  inter  me  too  in  Theban 
ground? 

Inn.  This  must  not  be;  the  kindred  blood 
forbids. 

(Ed.  Then  never,  never,  shall  they  work  their 
will. 

ism.  An  hour  must  come  when  Thebes  shall 
rue  thy  vengeance. 

(Ed.  What  strange  event,  my  child,  shall  work 
this  marvel? 

Ism.  Thy  quenchless  wrath,  when  round  thy 
tomb  they  stand. 

(Ed.  From  whom  didst  thou  these  oracles  re- 
ceive ? 

Ittn.  From  those  who  late  returned  from  Del- 
phi's shrine. 

(Ed.  Hath  then  Apollo  thus  foretold  of  me? 

Itm.  So  those  declared,  who  came  but  now  to 
Thebes. 

(Ed.  Which  of  my  shameless  sons  heard  aught 
of  this  ? 

Itm.  Each  heard  alike,  and  both  must  know 
it  well. 

(Ed.  Yet  those  degenerate  wretches,  warned^ 
of  this,  J 
Could  grasp  at  empire,  and  neglect  a  father../ 
Itm.  I  grieve  to  hear  such  tidings, — yet  I  bear 
them. 

(Ed.  Ne'er  may  the  gods  extinguish  the  fierce 
flames 

Of  this  dread  fatal  strife,  but  to  my  will 
Award  the  issue  of  that  deadly  feud, 
Which  now  with  equal  weapons  they  prepare: 
So  should  the  proud  usurper  vaunt  no  more 
His  sceptre  and  his  throne,  nor  e'er  to  Thebes 
Should  he,  who  left  his  native  towers,  return. 
They,  they  at  least  nor  succoured  nor  retained 
Their  wretched  father,  from  his  country  spurned 
With  foul  dishonour ;  but,  assenting,  joined 
In  the  stern  edict  which  proclaimed  me  exile. 
Thou  wilt  reply,  to  mine  own  earnest  prayer 
The  state  that  melancholy  boon  assigned : 
But  'tis  not  thus ;— on  that  disastrous  day, 
When  frenzy  fired  my  soul,  and  all  I  asked 
Was  but  to  die,  and  hide  my  shame  for  ever, 
Crushed  by  o'erwhelming  rocks;— no  friendly 
hand 

Was  stretched  to  rid  me  of  the  life  I  hated ; 
But  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time  had  soothed 
Despair  to  resignation,  and  I  learned 
That  mine  own  desperate  frenzy  had  inflicted 
A  wound  more  piercing  than  the  crime  deserved ; 
Then,  then  the  city  thrust  me  sternly  forth 
To  most  reluctant  exile ;  and  these  sons,  •  "\ 
My  noble  offspring,  who  had  power  to  aid  \ 
Their  father  in  his  need,  that  power  withheld, 
Deigned  not  to  raise  a  word  in  my  defence 
While  by  these  virgins,  far  as  their  weak  sex 
Avails  to  aid  me,  all  hath  been  supplied,— 
Meet  sustenance,  serene  though  lowly  rest, 
And  all  the  tender  cares  of  duteous  love ; 
While  my  base  sons  with  impious  ardour  grasp 
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Crowns,  sceptres,  kingdoms,  and  forget  a  father. 
Bat  never  shall  they  gain  support  from  me, 
If  or  shall  they  flourish  on  the  throne  of  Thebes 
In  glad  and  prosperous  grandeur ;  this  I  know, 
Hearing  these  oracles,  and  pondering  well 
The  sure  response  by  Phoebus  breathed  tf  old. 
And  let  them  send  their  Creon,  or  some  chief 
As  potent  and  as  base,  to  seek  me  here  ; 
If  ye,  O  strangers,  with  these  awful  Powers, 
Tour  tutelary  gods,  will  here  stand  forth 
To  grant  me  succour,  much  will  ye  promote 
Tour  country's  welfare  and  my  foes'  despair. 

Enter  Thxsxus. 
Tkea.  Long  by  the  voice  of  general  fame  ap- 
prized 

Of  thy  sad  tale,  and  that  infuriate  deed 
Which  quenched  thy  visual  orbs  in  utter  gloom, 
I  knew  thee,  son  of  Laius ;  as  I  came 
Much  have  I  heard,  and  know  thee  now  more 
surely. 

Thine  abject  garb  and  aspect  of  despair 
Too  plainly  speak  thy  fortunes.    Hapless  king, 
Thou  wak'st  my  pity ;  and  I  would  but  ask 
What  boon  thou  seek'st  from  me,  or  from  my 
State, 

Thou  and  the  sad  associate  of  thy  sorrows. 
Unfold  thy  wish ;  and  arduous  were  th'  emprize 
Where  thou  shouldst  ask  my  utmost  aid  in  vain. 
I  too  was  nurtured  in  a  foreign  land, 
As  thou  art  now ;  an  exile's  woes  to  me, 
An  exile's  perils,  are  familiar  all. 
Then  never,  never,  from  the  stranger's  prayer, 
Who  comes  like  thee,  relentless  will  I  turn, 
Or  needful  aid  withhold.    I  am  a  man,  \ 


Thet.  If  such  their  wish,  it  ill  becomes  thee 
thus 

To  roam  a  willing  exile. 

(Ed  When  I  sought 

Such  refuge,  they  refused. 

Thet.  Oh,  most  unwise  1 

How  vain  is  wrath  in  wretchedness  like  thine ! 
(Ed  Forbear  reproaches,  till  thou  hear  ray  plea. . 
Thes.  Speak — I  were  wrong  to  judge  thee  un- J 
informed. 

(Ed  O  Theseus!  I  have  suffered  woes  on  woes 
Exhaustless  heaped. 

This.  Dost  thou  by  this  intend 

The  ancient  ruin  of  thy  fated  house  ? 

(Ed.  Ah  no!  in  this  the  general  voice  of  Greece 
Hath  left  me  nought  to  tell  thee. 

Thet.  Do  thy  griefs 

Transcend  the  common  sufferings  of  our  race  1 
(Ed.  They  do,  indeed.  By  mine  own  heartless 
sons 

To  exile  thrust,  like  some  loathed  parricide, 
Ne'er  may  I  tread  my  native  soil  again. 

Thes.  Why,  then,  recall  thee,  if  consigned  to 
dwell 
For  evermore  apart 

(Ed.  The  voice  of  heaven 

Constrains  them  thus  to  act 

Thes.  And  of  what  ills 

Do  these  predictions  wake  the  boding  dread  ? 
(Ed.  Discomfiture  and  death  from  this  fair  land. 
Thes.  Whence  shall  such  fatal  feud  between 
us  rise  ? 

(Ed.  Most  honoured  son  of  ^Egeus,  the  great 
gods 

Alone  the  high  prerogative  may  claim 
As  thou  art ;  and  my  power  to  rule  th'  events    \  To  shun  the  blight  of  age,  the  stroke  of  death ; 
To-morrow  may  bring  forth,  transcends  not  thit}e/  All  else  must  yield  to  Time's  unconquered  sway. 


(Ed,  Theseus!  in  these  brief  words  thy  gener- 
ous soul  / 
Hath  shone  conspicuous ;  hence  a  brief  repjv^/ 
May  well  suffice  me.    Who  I  am,  and  who 
My  father,  what  my  country,  thou  hast  said. 
Nought  then  remains,  save  to  prefer  my  prayer 
For  all  I  need,  and  then  our  conference  close. 
Thes.  Speak,  then,  at  once,  that  I  may  know 
thy  wish. 

(Ed  I  come  to  proffer  thee  this  withered  frame, 
A  gift  to  sight  unseemly ;  yet  endowed 
With  costlier  treasures  than  the  loveliest  form. 

Thes.  What  rich  requital  dost  thou  bring  me 
here? 

(Ed  This  mayst  thou  learn  in  time — thou  canst 
not  now. 

Thes.  When  shall  thy  proffered  good  approve 
its  worth  ? 

(Ed  When  I  am  dead,  and  thou  hast  reared 
my  tomb. 

Thes.  The  last  and  saddest  boon  of  life  is  all 
Thy  prayer  regards.  The  care  of  all  between 
Is  unremembered,  or  contemned  by  thee. 

(Ed.  In  this  one  prayer  are  these  concentred  all. 
Thes.  Yet  light  and  trivial  is  the  grace  implored. 
(Ed.  Mark  me !  no  trivial  contest  shall  ensue. 
Thes.  Of  me,  or  of  thy  sons,  dost  thou  presage? 
(Ed  They  would  constrain  me  to  return  to 
Thebes. 


The  vigour  of  the  earth,  man's  martial  might 
Are  doomed  alike  to  fade ;  fair  faith  expires, 
And  falsehood  springs  florescent.    So  in  men  ^ 
By  dearest  ties  united,  and  in  states 
By  firmest  leagues  to  amity  constrained, 
The  same  true  soul  remains  not  What  we  now 
Delight  to  cherish,  in  the  lapse  of  time 
Or  wakes  abhorrence,  or  revives  desire.  J 
Thus  now,  though  all  is  peace  with  thee  ana 
Thebes, 

Thanks  to  thy  generous  faith,  revolving  time, 
Which  in  its  ceaseless  course  gives  constant  birth 
To  countless  days  and  nights,  shall  yet  produce 
The  fated  season,  when  for  trivial  wrongs, 
Your  plighted  concord  shall  dissolve  in  air. 
Then  this  cold  body  in  the  sleep  of  death 
Entombed,  shall  drink  their  warm  and  vital  blood. 
If  Jove  be  mightier  still,  and  Jove-born  Phcebus 
Retains  his  truth  unbroken.    But  I  pause- 
Let  me  not  breathe  what  heaven  has  veiled  in 
darkness. 

Guard  thou  thy  proffered  faith,  nor  shalt  thou  say 

In  (Edipus,  thy  hospitable  land, 

A  vain  and  useless  habitant  received, 

Unless  in  this  the  gods  themselves  deceive  me. 

Ch.  Before,  O  King!  to  thee  and  to  the  State 
Such  promises  he  proffered  to  fulfil. 

Thes.  Oh,  who  would  spurn  the  warm  bene- 
volence 
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Of  one  like  him,  to  whom  this  altar  first 

Common  to  all,  its  friendly  refuge  lends. 

Then,  though  a  suppliant  to  these  Powers  he  came, 

To  me  and  to  my  people  doth  repay 

No  trivial  recompense.    Whom  I,  impressed 

With  deepest  reverence,  never  will  repulse ; 

But  in  my  realms  a  safe  asylum  grant 

If  here  it  please  the  stranger  to  remain, 

To  guard  him  be  your  charge.    If  thou  prefer 

With  me  to  quit  the  spot,  O  (Edipus, 

Choose  which  thou  wilt,  I  my  assent 

(Ed.  Pour  down  thy  richest  blessings  on  such 
men, 
Almighty  Jove ! 

Thet.  What  then  dost  thou  resolve  % 

Say,  wilt  thou  to  the  palace  1 

(Ed.  Would  to  heaven 

I  might  attend  thee ;  but  the  spot  is  here— 

Thet.  Destined  for  what?  I  will  in  nought  op- 
pose thee. 

(Ed.  Here  shall  I  triumph  o'er  the  ibes  who 
wronged  me. 

The*.  Great  recompense  thou  nam's*  for  thine 
abode 
In  these  our  realms. 

(Ed.  If  to  thy  purpose  true 

Thou  dost  remain  unchanged,  till  all  be  o'er. 

Thet.  Distrust  me  not,  I  never  will  betray  thee. 

(Ed.  I  will  not  bind  thee,  like  the  base,  by  oath. 

Thet.  I  count  no  oath  more  binding  than  a 
promise 

(Ed.  How  wilt  thou  act? — 

Thet.  What  terror  thus  alarms  thee  ? 

(Ed.  Men  will  approach — 

Thet.  That  charge  belongs  to  these. 

(Ed.  Beware,  lest  if  thou  leave  me — 

Thet.  Tell  me  not 

What  is  my  duty. 

(Ed.  He  who  fears  must  tell  thee. 

Thet.  Fear  is  a  stranger  to  my  breast 

(Ed.  And  yet 

Thou  little  know'st  what  threats — 

Thet.  One  thing  I  know ; 

No  mortal  hand  shall  force  thee  from  this  spot, 
In  my  despite.    The  impotence  of  wrath 
Vents  its  wild  rage  in  vain  and  vehement  threats, 
Which,  when  cool  Thought  its  sober  sway  resumes, 
Unheeded  pass  away.    Thus,  too,  for  these ; 
Though  now  they  proudly  menace,  should  they 
strive 

To  drag  thee  hence  by  violence,  such  emprize 
Will  prove  a  stormy  ocean,  where,  immorged, 
Their  shattered  bark  will  sink.    Take  courage 
then— 

If  Phoebus  hither  was  thy  guide, 
Without  my  feebler  aid  his  arm  can  save  thee : 
And  though  ourselves  be  distant,  yet  our  name 
Shall  still  avail  from  insult  to  protect  thee. 

[Exit  Thxsxus. 

Cbobvs. 

Strophe  I. 
Well  did  Fate  thy  wanderings  lead, 

Stranger,  to  this  field  of  fame, 
Birth-place  of  the  generous  steed, 
Graced  by  white  Colonus'  name. 


Frequent  in  the  dewy  glade, 

Here  the  nightingale  is  dwelling ; 
Through  embowering  ivy's  shade, 

Here  her  plaintive  notes  are  swelling; 
Through  yon  grove,  from  footsteps  pure, 

Where  unnumbered  fruits  are  blusbing- 
From  the  summer  sun  secure, 

Screened  from  wintry  whirlwinds  rush: 
Where,  with  his  fostering  nymphs,  amid  the  grt 
The  sportive  Bacchus  joys  to  revel  or  to  rove 

J&ntittrophe  I. 

Bathed  in  heaven's  ambrosial  dew, 

Here  the  fair  narcissus  flowers, 
Graced  each  morn  with  clusters  new, 

Ancient  crown  of  mightiest  Powers ; 
Here  the  golden  crocus  blows  j 

Here  exhaustless  fountains  gushing, 
Where  the  cool  Cephisus  flows, 

Restless  o'er  the  plains  are  rushing ; 
Ever  as  the  crystal  flood 

Winds  in  pure  transparent  lightness ; 
Fresher  herbage  decks  the  sod, 

Flowers  spring  forth  in  lovelier  brightm 
Here  dance  the  Muses ;  and  the  Queen  of  L 
Oft  guides  her  golden  car  through  this  enchan 
grove. 

Strophe  II 
What  nor  Asia's  rich  domain, 
Nor  by  Pelops'  ancient  reign, 
Famed  afar,  the  Doric  coast 
Through  its  thousand  vales  can  boast — 
Here,  by  mortal  hands  unsown, 
Here,  spontaneous  and  alone, 
Mark  the  hallowed  plant  expand, 
Terror  of  each  hostile  band! 
Here,  with  kindly  fruit  mature, 
Springs  the  azure  olive  pure ; 
Youth  and  hoary  age  combine 
To  revere  the  plant  divine ; 
Morion  Jove,*  with  guardian  care, 
Watches  ever  wakeful  there  j 
And  Athena's  eye  of  blue 
Guards  her  own  loved  olive  too. 

Antittrophe  II. 
Let  me  still  my  country's  fame, 
Still  her  matchless  praise  proclaim, 
Sing  the  wondrous  gifts  bestowed 
By  her  potent  Patron-God, 
Steeds  in  fleetness  ne'er  outvied, 
And  the  gallant  navy's  pride. 
Son  of  Saturn,  King  whose  sway 
Ocean  s  restless  waves  obey. 
Thou  to  this  transcendent  praise 
Didst  thy  favoured  Athens  raise ; 
Taught  by  tbee  the  courser's  flame 
By  the  golden  curb  to  tamo — 
While  the  light  oar,  framed  by  thee, 
Speeds  the  swift  bark  o'er  the  sea, 
Bounding  through  the  foaming  main 
Fleeter  than  the  Nereid  train. 


*  The  sacred  olives  in  the  Academia  were  called  Ms/ 
hence  Jupiter,  who  had  an  altar  there  as  protector  ol 
place,  had  the  name  of  "  Morian." 
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OEmvvi  furring  Ait  in  Polynia*. 
learken  now  our  firm  response- 
most  abandoned !  when  the  very  throne 
a  thine,  which  now  in  Thebes  thy  brother 
holds 

so  didst  thyself  expel  thy  wretched  sire, 
1st  spurn  me  from  my  country,  and  consign  me 
this  most  abject  penury,  which  now 
sites  thy  tears ;  but  never  did  my  woes 
lict  one  pang,  till  they  became  thine  own. 
09e  ills  I  may  not  weep,  but  must  endure ; 
d  ever,  ever  must  remembrance  wake 
f  worse  than  parricide.  Thou  didst  enfold  me 
all  this  web  of  misery;  by  thy  will 
istrained,  I  wandered  sadly  forth  to  crave 
e  slender  pittance  of  my  daily  food, 
re  that  the  care  of  duteous  daughters  soothed 
me, 

ig  since,  for  thee,  should  I  have  ceased  to  live ; 
:  they  have  saved  me,  they  sustain  me  still ; 
like  their  weaker  sex,  with  manly  hearts 
ey  toil  unwearied  in  a  father's  cause ; — 
are  not  mine,  but  aliens  from  my  blood, 
terefore  with  other  eyes  will  heaven  look 
down 

this  emprize  ere  long,  when  these  thy  troops 
5  marched  to  Thebes.    It  shall  not  be  thy  lot 

win  the  city; — rather  shall  thy  blood, 
d  thy  base  brother's,  stain  her  fatal  plain, 
jh  were  the  curses  of  my  first  despair ; 
m  now  with  keener  hatred  I  invoke 

wreak  my  vengeance,  that  ye  late  may  learn 
e  reverence  due  to  parents ;  nor,  though  blind, 
th  causeless  insult  wound  a  powerless  father. 
'  gentle  daughters  never  acted  thus, 
r  this,  on  thy  proud  throne  and  royal  seat 
ill  sit  the  avenging  curse,  if  Justice,  famed 
old,  by  Jove's  august  tribunal  throned, 
untain  the  ancient  laws  unbroken  still, 
nee  to  thy  doom,  accursed  1  I  disclaim 
father's  part  in  thee,  thou  scorn  of  men, 
id  with  thee  bear  the  curse  I  call  to  blast  thee: 
at  thou  may'st  ne'er  thy  rightful  throne  regain, 
id  never  to  the  Argive  vales  return ; 
t  fall  unpitied  by  a  kindred  hand, 
quiting  first  thine  exile  by  his  death, 
.us  do  I  curse  thee :  and  I  here  invoke 
rk  Erebus,  the  hated  sire  of  bell, 

give  thee  dwelling  in  his  deepest  gloom  ; — 
ese  venerable  Powers,  and  mighty  Mars, 
hose  anger  cursed  thee  with  this  deadly  feud, 
part  with  this  mine  answer.    Hence,  and  tell 
i1  assembled  Thebans  and  thy  bold  allies, 
ch  is  the  meed  which  (Edipus  repays 

his  abhorred  and  most  unnatural  offspring. 

TBI  DEATH  OP  (BDIPU8. 

(Edipus  has  led  the  way  to  a  cavern  well 
own  in  legendary  lore,  as  one  of  the  entrances 
the  infernal  regions,  and  as  the  spot  where 
rithous  and  Theseus  had  pledged  their  faith, 
i  there — 

twixt  that  place  and  the  Thorician  rock, 
e  old  man  sate  him  down,  and,  having 
called 
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His  daughters  to  his  side,  he  bade  them  bring 
A  pure  libation  from  the  living  stream, 
And  holy  levers :   They  to  Ceres'  hill, 
Clad  with  fresh-glistening  verdure,  haste  with 

speed 
To  do  his  bidding— 

These  sadly  pleasing  rites  at  length  discharged, 
Nor  aught  unfinished  of  the  sire's  command, 
The  infernal  Jove  deep  thundered  from  beneath. 
The  timid  virgins  trembled  as  they  heard, 
And  smote  their  breasts  with  waitings  long  and 
loud. 

Then  over  them  his  hands  the  old  man  clasped, 
And  "  O  my  children,"  said  he — "  from  this  day 
Ye  have  no  more  a  father— all  of  me 
Withers  away — the  burthen  and  the  toil  C 
Of  mine  old  age  fall  on  ye  nevermore :  j 
fSad  travail  have  ye  borne  for  me,  and  yet 
Let  one  thought  soften  grief  when  I  am  gone— \ 
iffhe  thought  that  none  upon  the  desolate  world  J 
ILoved  you  as  I  did ; — and  in  death  I  leave  ^ 
A  happier  life  to  you !" — Thus  movingly, 
With  clinging  arms  and  passionate  sobs,  the  three 
Wept  out  aloud,  until  the  sorrow  grew 
Into  a  deadly  hush — nor  cry  nor  wail 
Starts  the  drear  silence  of  the  solitude. 
Then  suddenly  a  bodiless  voice  is  heard— 
It  called  on  him ;  it  called—"  Ho,  (Edipus, 
Why  linger  we  so  long?" — 

(Edipus  then  solemnly  consigns  his  children  to 
Theseus,  dismisses  them,  and  Theseus  alone  is 
left  with  the  old  man. 

So  groaning  we  depart — and  when  once  more 
We  turned  our  eyes  to  gaze,  behold,  the  place 
Knew  not  the  man  1    The  king  alone  was  there, 
With  close-press'd  hand  over  his  shaded  brow, 
As  if  to  shut  from  out  the  quailing  gaze 
The  horrid  aspect  of  some  ghastly  thing 
That  nature  durst  not  look  on. 
A  little  after  we  beheld  him  bent, 
In  humble  adoration  to  the  earth, 
And  then  to  heaven  prefering  ardent  prayer. 
"TuThow  the  old  man  perished,  none  can  tell 
ve  Theseus ;  for  nor  lightning-breath  of heaven, | 
or  blasting  tempest  from  the  ocean  borne, 
LWas  heard  or  seen ;  but  either  was  he  rapt 
loft  by  wings  divine,  or  else  the  shades, 
~  ose  darkness  never  looked  upon  the  sun,  j 
ened,  in  mercy,  to  receive  him.*  / 


FROM  THE  ANTIGONE. 
Thz  curses  of  (Edipus  have  been  fulfilled; 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  have  fallen  by  each 
other's  hands,  and  the  Argive  army  defeated 
before  the  walls  of  Thebes.  Creon,  who  has  ob- 
tained the  tyranny,  interdicts,  on  the  penalty  of 
death,  the  burial  of  Polynices.  Antigone,  how- 
ever, mindful  of  her  brother's  request  to  her  in 
their  last  interview,  resolves  to  brave  the  edict 
and  perform  those  rites  so  indispensably  sacred 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.    Acting  on  these  resolu- 


•  The  description  here  has  beea  highly  extolled  by 
Longlnus.— 8.  xv. 
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tions,  she  baffles  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and 
buries  the  corpse.  Creon,  on  learning  that  his 
edict  has  been  disobeyed,  orders  the  remains  to 
be  disinterred,  and  Antigone,  in  a  second  attempt 
to  inter  them,  is  discovered,  brought  before  him, 
and  condemned  to  perish  by  hunger  in  the  cavern 
of  a  rock.  Antigone  is  borne  away  to  her  doom, 
sustaining  herself  with  this  one  comfort,  that  she 
shall  go  to  her  grave  dear  to  her  parents  and  to 
her  brother. — In  the  end,  through  the  denuncia- 
tions of  Tiresias  and  the  intercessions  of  the 
Chorus,  Crcon  relents.  But  it  is  too  late ;  on  en- 
tering the  cavern,  he  finds  Antigone  dead,  and 
her  affianced  lover,  Hsemon,  lying  beside,  with 
his  arms  clasped  round  her  waist  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  play  leaves  Creon  the  survivor.  His 
wife  and  children  have  perished ;  but  he  himself 
does  not,  for  he  has  never  excited,  our  sympathies.* 

Crboit,  Airrieoirs,  Chobus. 

Cr.  Answer  then, — 

Bending  thy  head  to  earth,— dost  thou  confess, 
Or  canst  deny  the  charge  ? 

Ant.  I  do  confess  it 

Freely ;  I  scorn  to  disavow  the  act 

Cr.  Reply  with  answer  brief  to  one  plain 
question, 

Without  evasion.    Didst  thou  know  the  law, 
That  none  should  do  this  deed  ? 

-Ant.  I  knew  it  well ; 

How  could  I  fail  to  know ;  it  was  most  plain. 

Cr.  Didst  thou  then  dare  transgress  our  royal 
mandate? 

Ant.  Ne'er  did  eternal  Jove  such  laws  ordain, 
Or  Justice,  throned  amid  th'  infernal  powers, 
Who  on  mankind  these  holier  rites  imposed, — 
Nor  can  I  deem  thine  edict  armed  with  power 
To  contravene  the  firm  unwritten  laws 
Of  the  just  gods,  thyself  a  weak  frail  mortal ! 
These  are  no  laws  of  yesterday, — they  live 
For  evermore,  and  none  can  trace  their  birth. 
I  would  not  dare,  by  mortal  threat  appalled, 
To  violate  their  sanction,  and  incur 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods.    I  knew  before 
That  I  must  die,  though  thou  hadst  ne'er  pro- 

claim'd  it, 
And  if  I  perish  ere  th'  allotted  term, 
I  deem  that  death  a  blessing.    Who  that  lives, 
Like  me,  encompassed  by  unnumbered  ills, 
But  would  account  it  blessedness  to  die  ? 
If  then  I  meet  the  doom  thy  laws  assign, 
It  nothing  grieves  me.    Had  I  left  my  brother, 
From  mine  own  mother  sprung,  on  the  bare  earth 
To  lie  unburied,  that  indeed  might  grieve  me ; 
But  for  this  deed  I  mourn  not    If  to  thee 
Mine  actions  seem  unwise,  'tis  thine  own  soul 
That  errs  from  wisdom,  when  it  deems  me 

senseless. 

Ch.  This  maiden  shares  her  father's  stubborn 
soul 

And  scorns  to  bend  beneath  misfortune's  power. 


*  According  to  that  maxim  of  Aristotle*!,  that  In  tra- 
gedy a  very  bad  man  should  never  be  selected  as  the  ob- 
ject of  chastisement,  since  his  (ate  la  not  calculated  to 
excite  oar  sympathies. 


Or.  Yet  thou  might'st  know,  that  loftiest  spirits 

oft 

Are  bowed  to  deepest  shame ;  and  thou  might'st 
mark 

The  hardest  metal  soft  and  ductile  made 
By  the  resistless  energy  of  flame ; 
Oft,  too,  the  fiery  courser  have  I  seen 
By  a  small  bit  constrained.    High  arrogant 
thoughts 

Beseem  not  one,  whose  duty  is  submission. 
In  this  presumption  she  was  lessoned  first, 
When  our  imperial  laws  she  dared  to  spurn, 
And  to  that  insolent  wrong  fresh  insult  adds, 
In  that  she  glories,  vaunting  of  the  deed. 
Henceforth  no  more  deem  mine  a  manly  soul  j — 
Concede  that  name  to  hers,  if  from  this  crime 
She  shall  escape  unpunished.  Though  she  spring 
From  our  own  sister,  she  shall  not  evade 
A  shameful  death. 

Ant.  And  welcome !  Whence  could  I 

Obtain  a  holier  praise  than  by  committing 
My  brother  to  the  tomb  ?    These,  too,  I  know 
Would  all  approve  the  action,  but  that  fear 
Curbs  their  free  thoughts  to  base  and  servile 
silence ; 

But  'tis  the  noble  privilege  of  tyrants 
To  say  and  do  whate'er  their  lordly  will, 
Their  only  law,  may  prompt 

Cr.  Qf  all  the  Thebans 

Dost  thou  alone  see  this  ? 

Ant.  They,  too,  behold  it, 

But  fear  constrains  them  to  an  abject  silence. 

Cr.  Doth  it  not  shame  thee  to  dissent  from 
these? 

Ant.  I  cannot  think  it  shame  to  love  my 
brother  ? 

Cr.  Was  not  he  too,  who  died  for  Thebes,  thy 
brother. 

Ant.  He  was;  and  of  the  self-same  parents 
born. 

Cr.  Why  then  dishonour  him  to  grace  the 
guilty? 

Ant.  The  dead  entombed  will  not  attest  thy 
words. 

Cr.  Yes ;  if  thou  honour  with  an  equal  doom 
That  impious  wretch. 

Ant.  He  did  not  fall  a  slave, 

He  was  my  brother. 

Cr.  Yet  he  wrong'd  his  country ; 

The  other  fought  undaunted  in  her  cause. 

Ant.  Still  death  at  least  demands  an  equal  law. 

Cr.  Ne'er  should  the  base  be  honoured  like 
the  noble. 

Ant.  Who  knows,  if  this  be  holy  in  the  shades? 
Cr.  Death  cannot  change  a  foe  into  a  friend. 
Ant.  My  nature  tends  to  mutual  love,  not 
hatred. 

Cr.  Then  to  the  grave,  and  love  them,  if  thou 
must 

But  while  I  live,  no  woman  shall  bear  sway. 


Chorus. 
Strophe  I. 

What  blessedness  is  theirs,  whose  earthly  date 
Glides  unembittered  by  the  taste  of  woe  1 
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Bat  when  a  house  is  struck  by  angry  Fate, 
Through  all  its  line  what  ceaseless  miseries 
now! 

As  when  from  Thrace  rude  whirlwinds  sweep, 

And  in  thick  darkness  wrap  the  yawning  deep, 

Conflicting  surges  on  the  strand 

Dash  the  black  mass  of  boiling  sand 

Rolled  from  the  deep  abyss, — the  rocky  shore, 

Struck  by  the  swollen  tide,  reverberates  the  roar. 

jSntiitrophe  I. 

I  see  the  ancient  miseries  of  thy  race, 
O  Labdacus !  arising  from  the  dead 
With  fresh  despair ;  nor  sires  from  sons  efface 
The  curse  some  angry  power  hath  rivetted 
For  ever  on  thy  destined  line ! 
Once  more  a  cheering  radiance  seemed  to  shine 
O'er  the  last  relic  of  thy  name ; — 
This,  too,  the  Powers  of  Darkness  claim, 
Cut  off  by  Hell's  keen  scythe,  combined 
With  haughty  words  unwise,  and  frenzy  of  the 
mind. 

Strophe  II. 

Can  mortal  arrogance  restrain 

Thy  matchless  might,  imperial  Jove ! 
Which  all-subduing  sleep  assaults  in  vain, 

And  months  celestial,  as  they  move, 
In  never-wearied  train ; — 
Spurning  the  power  of  age,  enthroned  in  might, 
Thou  dweU?st  mid  heaven's  broad  light 
This  was,  in  ages  past,  thy  firm  decree, 
Is  now,  and  must  for  ever  be ; 
That  none  of  mortal  race  on  earth  shall  know, 
A  life  of  joy  serene,  a  course  unmarked  by  woe. 

Antixtrophe  II. 
Hope  beams  with  ever- varying  ray ; 

Now  fraught  with  blessings  to  mankind, 
Now  with  vain  dreams  that  lure  but  to  betray; — 

And  man  pursues,  with  ardour  blind, 
Her  still  deluding  way, 
Till  on  the  latent  flame  he  treads  dismayed. 
Wisely  the  sage  hath  said, 
And  time  hath  proved  his  truth,  that  when  by 

I heaven 
To  woe  man's  darkened  soul  is  driven, 
Evil  seems  good  to  his  distorted  mind, 
Till  soon  he  meets  and  mourns  the  doom  by  fate 

assigned. 
But  1o  1  the  youngest  of  thy  sons, 
Hsemon  advances— comes  he  wrung  with  grief 
For  the  impending  doom 
Of  his  fair  plighted  bride,  Antigone, 
And  mourning  much  his  blasted  nuptial  joys? 

Enter  Hjbmoic. 
Cr.  We  soon  shall  need  no  prophet  to  inform  us. 
Hearing  our  doom  irrevocably  past 
On  thy  once-destined  bride,  com'st  thou,  my  son, 
Incensed  against  thy  father  ?  Or,  thus  acting, 
Still  do  we  share  thy  reverence  ? 

JT«.  I  am  thine, 

And  thou,  my  father,  dost  direct  my  youth 
By  prudent  counsels,  which  shall  ever  guide  me ; 
II  Nor  any  nuptials  can  with  me  outweigh 
H  A  father's  just  command. 


Cr.  Tis  well,  my  son : 

A  mind  like  this  befits  thee,  to  esteem 
All  else  subservient  to  a  father's  will. 
Hence  'tis  the  prayer,  the  blessing  of  mankind, 
To  nourish  in  their  homes  a  duteous  race, 
Who  on  their  foes  may  well  requite  their  wrongs, 
And,  as  their  father,  honour  friends  sincere. 
But  he  who  to  a  mean  and  dastard  race 
Gives  life,  engenders  to  himself  regret, 
And  much  derision  to  his  taunting  foes. 
Then  'do  not  thou,  my  son,  by  love  betrayed, 
Debase  thy  generous  nature  for  a  woman ; 
But  think  how  joyless  is  the  cold  embrace 
Of  an  unworthy  consort.    Is  there  wound 
Which  galls  more  keenly  than  a  faithless  friend? 
Spurn,  then,  this  maiden,  as  a  foe  abhorred, 
To  seek  in  Hell  a  more  congenial  bridegroom. 
Since  her  have  I  convicted — her  alone 
Of  all  the  city,  daring  to  rebel : 
My  people  shall  not  brand  their  king  a  liar ! 
She  dies.    And  let  her  now  invoke  her  Jove, 
Who  guards  the  rights  of  kindred.    If  I  brook 
Rebellion  thus  from  those  allied  by  blood, 
How  strong  a  plea  may  strangers  justly  urge ! 
He  who  upholds  the  honour  of  his  house, 
By  strict,  impartial  justice,  will  be  proved 
True  to  the  public  weal.    Nor  can  I  doubt 
The  man  who  governs  well,  yet  knows  no  less 
To  render  due  obedience,  will  be  found 
A  just  and  firm  confederate  in  the  storm 
Of  peril  and  of  war.    Who  dares  presume 
With  insolent  pride  to  trample  on  the  laws, 
Shall  never  win  from  me  the  meed  of  praise. 
He  whom  the  State  elects  should  be  obeyed 
In  all  his  mandates,  trivial  though  they  seem, 
Or  just  or  unjust.    Of  all  human  ills, 
None  is  more  fraught  with  woes  than  anarchy ; 
It  lays  proud  states  in  ruin,  it  subverts 
Contending  households ;  'mid  the  battle  strife 
Scatters  the  serried  ranks,  while  to  the  wise, 
Who  promptly  yield,  obedience  brings  success. 
Still,  then,  by  raonarchs  this  should  be  maintained, 
Nor  e'er  surrendered  to  a  woman's  will. 
'Tis  better  far,  if  we  must  fall,  to  fall 
By  man,  than  thus  be  branded  the  weak  prey, 
The  abject  prey,  of  female  conquerors. 

Ck.  To  us,  unless  our  soul  be  dull  with  age, 
Thy  words,  O  King,  seem  well  and  wisely  urged. 

Hce.  The  gods,  my  father,  have  on  man  be- 
stowed 

Their  noblest  treasure— Reason.    To  affirm, 
That  in  thy  words  from  prudence  thou  hast 
swerved, 

Nor  power  have  I,  nor  knowledge  to  maintain. 
Such  task  were  meeter  from  a  stranger's  lips. 
Tis  mine  to  guard  thine  interests ; — to  explore 
How  each  may  think,  and  act,  and  vent  on  thee 
His  cutting  censure.    Thine  indignant  eye 
Appals  the  people,  when  their  uttered  thoughts 
Might  haply  wound  thine  ear.    But  to  observe 
These  darkly-whispered  murmurs  is  my  office. 
"How  the  whole  State  laments  this  hapless  maid, 
Of  all  her  sex  least  worthy  of  such  doom 
As  waits  her  now,  for  deeds  most  truly  noble ; 
Who  could  not  brook  to  leave  her  brother,  slain 
In  fight,  without  a  tomb,  nor  cast  his  corpse 
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A  prey  to  ravening  dogs  and  birds  obscene. 
Doth  she  not  merit  glory's  brightest  meed!" 
Such  is  the  general  sentence.   O  my  father, 
No  treasure  can  be  dearer  to  thy  son, 
Than  thine  own  prosperous  honours.  What  re- 
flects 

Such  pride  on  children  as  a  generous  sire, 
Such  joy  on  parents  as  a  noble  offspring  f 
O,  then,  indulge  not  thou  this  mood  alone, 
To  deem  no  reasoning  cogent  save  thine  own ; 
For  he  who  vaunts  himself  supremely  skilled, 
In  speech  and  judgment  o'er  his  fellow  men, 
When  weighed  in  Wisdom's  balance,  is  found 
wanting. 

It  cannot  shame  a  mortal,  though  most  wise, 
To  learn  much  from  experience,  and  in  much 
Submit    Thou  seest  the  pliant  trees,  that  bow 
Beneath  the  rushing  torrent,  rise  unstripped ; 
But  all,  that  stem  erect  its  onward  course, 
Uprooted  fall  and  perish.    Quell  thy  wrath-* 
Unbend  to  softer  feelings.    If  one  ray 
Of  wisdom's  light  my  younger  breast  illume, 
I  deem  the  man,  whose  vast  expansive  mind 
Grasps  the  whole  sphere  of  knowledge— noblest 
far; 

But  since  such  boon  is  rare,  the  second  praise 
Is  this,  to  learn  from  those  whose  words  are  wise. 

Ch.  If  he  hath  spoken  wisely,  my  good  lord, 
Tis  fit  to  weigh  his  reasoning.  Thou,  too,  youth, 

[To  Hmojt. 

Regard  thy  father's.    Both  have  argued  well. 

Cr.  And  must  we  stoop,  in  this  our  cooler  age, 
Thus  to  be  lessoned  by  a  beardless  boy  ? 

Ha.  Not  stoop  to  learn  injustice.  I  am  young. 
But  thou  shouldst  weigh  my  actions,  not  my  years. 

Cr.  Thou  deem'st  it  justice,  then,  to  favour 
rebels  ? 

Ha.  Ne'er  would  I  ask  thy  favour  for  the  guilty. 
Cr.  Is  not  this  maiden  stained  with  manifest 
guilt  1 

Ha.  The  general  voice  of  Thebes  repels  the 
charge. 

Cr.  Shall  then  the  city  dictate  laws  to  me  % 
Ha.  Do  not  thy  words  betray  a  very  youth  ? 
Cr.  Should  I,  or  should  another,  sway  the  State  ? 
Ha.  That  is  no  State,  which  crouches  to  one 
despot ! 

Cr.  Is  not  a  monarch  master  of  his  State  ? 
Hat.  How  nobly  would  st  thou  lord  it  o'er  a 
desert  1 

Cr.  Behold,  I  pray  you,  how  this  doughty 
warrior 
Strives  in  a  woman's  cause. 

Ha,  Art  thou  a  woman  ? 

I  strive  for  none,  save  thee. 

Cr.  Oh  thou  most  vile ! 

Wouldst  thou  withstand  thy  father  ? 

Ha.  When  I  see 

My  father  swerve  from  justice. 

Cr.  Do  I  err, 

Revering  mine  own  laws  ? 

Ha.  Dost  thou  revere  them, 

When  thou  wouldst  trample  on  the  laws  of 
heaven  ! 

Cr.  0  thou  degenerate  wretch  1  thou  woman's 
slave ) 


Ha.  Ne'er  shall  thou  find  me  th*  vile  slave 
of  baseness. 

Cr.  Thou  ne'er  shalt  wed  her  living. 

Ha.  If  she  die, 

Her  death  shall  crush  another. 

Cr.  Daring  villain, 

Dost  thou  proceed  to  threats? 

Ha.  And  does  he  threat 

Who  but  refutes  vain  counsels? 

Cr.  At  thy  cost, 

Shalt  thou  reprove  me,  void  thyself  of  sense. 

Ha.  Now,  but  thou  art  my  father,  I  would  say 
That  thou  art  most  unwise. 

Cr.  Henee,  woman's  slave ! 

And  prate  no  more  to  me. 

Ha.  Wouldst  thou  then  speak 

Whate'er  thou  list,  and  not  endure  reply  ? 

Cr.  Aye,  is  it  true  ?  Then,  by  Olympian  Jove, 
I  swear  thou  shalt  not  beard  me  thus  unpunished ! 
Ho !  bring  that  hated  thing,  that  she  may  die, 
E'en  in  the  presence  of  her  doting  bridegroom* 

Ha.  Believe  it  not  Before  mine  eyes,  at  least, 
She  shall  not  die,  nor  thou  such  dream  indulge; 
I  quit  tby  sight  for  ever.    They  who  list 
May  stand  the  tame  spectators  of  thy  madness. 

[Exit  Hjuiov. 

Ch.  The  youth  has  passed,  my  lord,  in  despe- 
rate wrath ; 
A  soul  like  his  may  rush  from  rankling  grief 
To  deeds  of  frenzy. 

Cr.  Let  him  do,  and  dare 

Beyond  the  power  of  man,  he  shall  not  save 
her. 

Ch.  What  death  dost  thou  design  her  ? 

Cr.  To  a  spot 

By  mortal  foot  untrodden,  will  I  lead  her ; 
And  deep  immure  her  in  a  rocky  cave, 
Leaving  enough  of  sustenance  to  provide 
A  due  atonement,  that  the  State  may  shun 
Pollution  from  her  death.    There  let  her  call 
On  gloomy  Hades,  the  sole  Power  she  owns, 
To  shield  her  from  her  doom ;  or  learn,  though 
late, 

At  least  this  lesson ;  'tis  a  bootless  task 
To  render  homage  to  the  Powers  of  Hell. 
•        •        •        •        •  *  • 
Ajttisovx  if  brought  in  guarded. 

Strophe  I. 

Ant.  Behold  me,  princes  of  my  native  land  \ 
Treading  the  last  sad  path, 
And  gazing  on  the  latest  beam 
Of  yon  resplendent  sun — 
To  gaze  no  more  for  ever !  The  stern  hand 
Of  all-entombing  Death 
Impels  me — living  still — 
To  Acheron's  bleak  shore— ungraced 
By  nuptial  rites ; — no  hymeneal  strain 
Hath  hymned  my  hour  of  bliss, 
And  joyless  Death  will  be  my  bridegroom  now. 

Ch.  Therefore,  with  endless  praise  renowned, 
To  those  drear  regions  wilt  thou  pass ; 
Unwasted  aught  by  slow  disease, 
Unwounded  by  avenging  sword, 
Spontaneous,  living,  sole  of  mortal  birth, 
Shalt  thou  to  death  descend. 
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AtmL  Yes!  I  have  heard  by  how  severe  a 

doom 

The  Phrygian  stranger  died 

On  Sipylus'  bleak  brow  sublime ; 

Whom,  in  its  cold  embrace* 

The  creeping  rock,  like  wreathing  ivy,  strained. 

Her,  in  chill  dews  dissolved, 

As  antique  legends  tell, 

Ne'er  do  th'  exhaustless  snows  desert, 

Nor  from  her  eyes  do  trickling  torrents  cease 

To  gush.    A  doom  like  hers, 

Alas,  how  like !  hath  fate  reserved  for  me. 

Ck.  A  goddess  she,  and  sprung  from  gods ; — 
We,  mortal  as  our  fathers  were. 
What  matchless  fame  is  thine!  to  fall  like 

those 
Of  ancestry  divine ! 

Strophe  II. 

Ami.  Ah  me !  I  am  derided.    Why,  oh  why, 
By  my  ancestral  gods, 
Why  do  ye  mock,  ere  yet  the  tomb 
Hath  veiled  me  from  your  sight? 
O  my  loved  Thebes !  and  ye, 
Her  lordly  habitants ! 

0  ye  Dirctran  streams ! 

Thou  sacred  grove  of  car-compelling  Thebes! 

1  here  invoke  you  to  attest  my  wrongs, 

How,  by  my  friends  unwept,  and  by  what  laws, 
I  sink  into  the  caverned  gloom 
Of  this  untimely  sepulchre! 
Me  miserable ! 

Outcast  from  earth,  and  from  the  tomb, 
I  am  not  of  the  living  or  the  dead. 

Ch.  Hurried  to  daring's  wild  excess, 
Deeply,  my  daughter,  hast  thou  sinned, 
Against  the  exalted  throne  of  Right. 
The  woes  that  crushed  thy  father,  fall  on  thee. 

Antutrophe  II. 

Ant.  Ah !  thou  hast  probed  mine  anguish  to  the 
quick, 

The  source  of  all  my  pangs, 

My  father's  widely-blazoned  fate ; 

And  the  long  train  of  ills, 

Which  crushed,  in  one  wide  wreck 

The  famed  LabdacidsB! 

Woe  for  the  withering  curse 

Of  those  maternal  nuptials,  which  impelled 

My  sire,  unconscious,  to  a  parent's  couch ! 

From  whom  I  sprung,  by  birth  a  very  wretch : 

Ch.  Religion  bids  us  grace  the  dead ; 
But  might,  when  regal  might  bears  sway, 
Must  never,  never,  be  contemned. 
Thine  own  unbending  pride  hath  sealed  thy 
doom. 

Ant.  Unmourned,  unfriended,  'reft  of  bridal 
joys, 

Despairingly  I  tread 

The  path  too  well  prepared. 

No  more  for  ever  must  I  hail  thy  beams, 

Thou  glad  and  holy  sun ! 

Tet  to  my  doom  no  sorrowing  friend  accords 

The  tribute  of  a  tear. 


MmUr  Cebov. 

Cr.  What,  know  ye  not,  that  none,  ere  death 
arrive, 

Would  ever  cease  their  plaints,  could  words  avail 
them  ? 

Instant  conduct  her  hence ;  and,  as  I  bade, 
Immure  her  in  the  deep  sepulchral  cave ; 
There  leave  her  lone  and  desolate,  or  to  die 
Or  live  imprisoned  in  that  drear  abode. 
We  from  her  death  shall  thus  be  pure ;  and  she 
Shall  hold  no  more  communion  with  the  living. 

Ant.  O  tomb !  O  bridal  bed !  O  dark  abode ! 
My  ever-during  prison !  whither  now 
I  sink  to  join  my  kindred,  a  sad  train, 
Whom  Proserpine  among  the  silent  dead 
Hath  long  received ;— of  whom  the  last  in  time, 
The  first  in  sorrow,  I  to  Death  descend, 
Ere  mine  allotted  earthly  term  be  past 
Yet  e'en  in  death  I  cherish  one  warm  hope, 
That  dear  to  my  loved  father  I  shall  come, 
Dear  to  thee,  mother !  aud  most  dear  to  thee, 
My  brother !  for  in  death  my  hand  received  you, 
Your  relics  laved,  your  lifeless  limbs  composed, 
And  o'er  your  tomb  libations  poured.  And  now, 
Dear  Polynices,  I  have  honoured  thee 
With  funeral  rites,  and  thus  do  they  requite  me. 
Yet  will  not  justice  blame  my  pious  care ; — 
Which  of  your  laws,  ye  Powers,  have  I  trans- 
gressed ? — 
Yet  wherefore  do  I  turn  me  to  the  gods  1— 
Whom  shall  I  call  to  aid  mo,  since  I  meet 
For  pious  deeds  the  vengeance  of  the  guilty  1 
If  acts  like  these  are  sanctioned  by  the  gods, 
I  will  address  mo  to  my  doom  in  silence ; 
If  not,  and  these  offend,  may  heaven  requite 
On  them  such  evils  as  they  wreak  on  me. 

Ch.  The  same  wild  storms  of  frenzied  rage 
Distract  the  unhappy  maiden  still. 

Cr.  For  this  the  lingering  slaves  ere  long 
Shall  learn  in  tears  to  mourn  their  vain  delay. 

Ant.  Alas !  death  cannot  be  dissevered  far 
From  that  appalling  threat 

Cr.  Aye,  I  would  warn  thee  not  to  hope 
The  doom,  once  sealed,  may  be  reversed. 

Ant.  O  Thebes,  proud  city  of  my  sires ! 
O  tutelary  gods ! 

They  force  me  hence,  and  respite  is  denied. 

Behold,  ye  rulers  of  imperial  Thebes, 

The  last  sad  daughter  of  a  royal  line, 

What  fearful  wrongs  I  surfer,  and  from  whom  j— 

My  only  crime  a  pious  deed. 

[AifTieoiric  if  ltd  off. 
•       •       •  ••••• 

Tirbsias,  Crioic,  Chorus. 
Ti.  Princes  of  Thebes,  we  tread  our  wonted 
path, 

One  sight  directing  both ;  this  mode  alone 
Remains  to  guide  the  wanderings  of  the  blind. 

Cr.  Hath  aught  occurred  of  import  new  or 
strange, 
Aged  Tiresias? 

Ti.  I  will  tell  thee,  king. 

Do  thou  obey  the  prophet 

Cr.  Never  yet 

Thy  warning  did  I  slight 
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TL  Thence  hast  thou  steer'd 

Aright  the  helm  of  empire. 

Cr.  I  admit, 

Thy  counsels  oft  have  led  me  to  success. 

TL  Then  heed  them  now.    Thou  art  in  des- 
perate peril. 
Cr.  What  mean'st  thou? — how  I  tremble  at 
thy  words ! 

TL  List,  and  the  symbols  of  mine  art  shall  tell 
thee. 

When  on  mine  ancient  stool  of  augury, 
Where  every  bird  flocks  round  me,  I  sat  down, 
Burst  on  mine  ear  a  strange  unwonted  sound 
Of  birds,  with  shrill  and  dissonant  screamings 
wild, 

While  with  ensanguined  talons  I  perceived 
They  tore  each  other ;  this  the  napping  hoarse 
Of  wings  betokened  plainly.    Struck  with  awe, 
I  next  essayed  the  hallowed  fires  that  burn 
On  the  high  blazing  altars ;  but  the  flame 
Refused  to  shine  upon  the  sacrifice ; 
And,  oozing  from  the  limbs,  the  vapour  flowed 
Mid  the  loose  ashes,  where  it  fumed  and 
hissed ; 

The  swollen  entrails  were  dispersed ;  the  thighs, 
Stripped  of  th'  involving  caul,  lay  bare  around. 
These  fearful  signs  of  import  strange  and  dire 
I  learned  from  mine  attendant — he  recounts 
To  me  the  symbols  I  explain  to  others. 
Tis  thy  relentless  soul  that  plagues  the  country. 
Our  sacred  altars  and  domestic  hearths 
Are  strewed  by  dogs  and  birds  with  their  foul 
prey, 

The  corpse  of  CEdipus'  ill-fated  son  j 

For  this  the  gods  reject  our  hallowed  rites, 

Our  prayers,  and  votive  victims, — while  the  birds, 

Sated  with  human  flesh  and  human  blood, 

Can  only  utter  sounds  of  omen  dire. 

Therefore,  my  son,  consider;  since  to  err 

Is  common  to  mankind ;  nor  is  that  man 

Unhappy  or  unwise,  who,  when  betrayed 

To  error,  mourns  his  lapse,  and  doth  not  cleave 

Inflexible  to  ill.    Know,  stubborncss 

Doth  ever  argue  folly.    To  the  dead 

Give  way,  nor  trample  on  a  fallen  foe— 

What  courage  needs  it  to  insult  the  lifeless  ? 

I  speak  with  soul  benevolent  to  thee ; 

fTis  sweet  to  learn  from  one  who  counsels  well, 

If  he  regard  our  welfare. 

Cr.  Ay,  old  man 

I  am  your  butt ;  ye  all,  like  archers,  aim 
Your  wily  shafts  at  me.    I  know  yon  well, 
The  veYial  tribe  of  prophets,  and  by  them 
Too  oft  have  I  been  bartered  and  betrayed. 
Go  on ;  pursue  your  traffic,  and  acquire 
The  Sardian  amber  and  the  Indian  gold, 
If  so  ye  list ;  but  never  shall  ye  shroud 
This  wretch  within  the  tomb,  though  Jove's  swift 
bird 

Should  bear  the  mouldering  relics  as  his  prey, 
E'en  to  th'  eternal  throne.    Yea,  though  I  feared 
Pollution  dire  as  this,  I  would  not  yield 
To  honour  him  with  sepulture ; — well  I  know 
That  none  of  mortal  birth  can  e'er  pollute 
The  holy  gods !    And  mark  me,  old  Tiresias ! 
J  Oft  do  the  sagest  of  our  race  incur 

I  _=_  


The  vilest  shame,  when,  lured  by  sordid  gain, 
They  clothe  base  counsels  in  the  garb  of  honour. 
TL  Ha !  is  there  one  who  knows — who  thinks— 
Cr.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Are  these  thy  words  addressed  alike  to  all  f 
TL  How  much  is  wisdom  man's  most  precious 
treasure  ? 

Cr.  So  much,  as  folly  is  his  greatest  bane  1 

TL  It  is,  in  truth,  a  malady  which  seems 
Conspicuous  in  thy  conduct 

Cr.  I  forbear 

To  shame  the  prophet  with  a  keen  retort. 

TL  Yet  this  thou  dost  in  charging  me  with 
falsehood. 

Cr.  Ah!  ye  are  fond  of  gold,  ye  tribe  of 
prophets. 

7V.  The  tribe  of  tyrants  seems  indeed  to  love 
Dishonourable  gains. 

Cr.  Know'st  thou  thy  words 

Are  spoken  to  thy  monarch  ? 

TL  Aye,  I  know  it ; 

'Twas  by  my  counsels  thou  didst  save  thine 
empire. 

Cr.  Thou  art  a  skilful  prophet,  but  too  prone 
To  deeds  of  baseness. 

TL  Wilt  thou  then  provoke  me 

To  speak  the  awful  secrets  of  my  soul  ? 

Cr.  Well,  speak  then,  so  thou  dost  not  ask 
reward. 

TL  And  seem  I,  in  thy  judgment,  to  de- 
mand it? 

Cr.  Know  first,  thou  shalt  not  traffic  in  my 
purpose. 

2%.  And  know  thou,  too,  proud  monarch,  ere 
the  car 

Of  yon  bright  sun  his  destin'd  course  fulfil, 
Thou  of  thine  own  loved  offspring  shalt  repay 
A  just  and  equal  ransom,  dead  for  dead, 
For  one  whom  thou  hast  plunged  from  upper  air 
To  dwell  beneath,  whom  to  the  dark  abodes, 
Yet  living,  thou  hast  doomed ;  nor  less  for  one, 
Whom  of  the  honours  due  to  hell's  dread  Powers, 
Of  funeral  rites,  of  sacred  obsequies, 
Thou  hast  bereft.    Here  no  concern  hast  thou, 
None  have  the  heavenly  Powers,  but  thou  hast 
wrought 

These  shameless  deeds  by  lawless  violence. 
Wherefore  the  sure  avengers,  who  pursue 
The  track  of  guilt,  the  Furies  of  the  shades, 
Are  ambushed  round  thy  path,  and  soon  will 

plunge  thee 
In  ruin  hopeless  as  thy  rage  inflicted. 
Mark  now,  if  gold  hath  bribed  me  thus  to  pre- 
sage;— 

Pass  but  a  few  short  moments,  and  the  shriek 
Of  men,  and  wail  of  women,  through  thy  halls 
Shall  ring;  and  Mi  the  hostile  states,  whose  slain 
The  dogs,  and  beasts,  and  ravening  birds,  have 
torn, 

Wafting  their  noisome  odours  oer  the  plain, 
Shall  rise  against  thee.  Such,  then,  are  the  shafts, 
Which,  archer-like,  my  hand  hath  now  dis- 
charged, 

For  thou  hast  roused  my  wrath ;  and  from  the 
wound 

These  shafts  inflict,  thou  wilt  not  find  relief! 
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Boy,  lead  me  to  my  house ;  and  leave  yon  tyrant 
To  vent  hie  impotent  rage  on  younger  heads ; 
And  let  him  learn  to  curb  his  tongue  to  silence, 
And  hold  a  wiser  mind  than  now  he  holds. 

[Exit  Tirxsias. 

Creoh,  Chorus. 

Ck.  The  prophet  hath  departed,  0  my  lord, 
Denouncing  dread  events ;  and  well  I  know, 
Since  time's  long  round  hath  silvered  my  dark 
locks, 

The  State  hath  never  proved  his  presage  faithless. 
Cr.  I  know  it  too ;  and  therefore  doubts  dis- 
tract me. 

To  yield  bespeaks  a  coward,  yet  I  fear 
To  rash  upon  destruction,  if  I  cross  him. 

Ck.  Son  of  Menceceus,  thou  hast  need  of  pru- 
dence. 

Or.  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do?  Give 
thine  advice, 
And  I  will  straight  obey  it 

Ck.  Then  away ! 

Release  the  virgin  from  her  rock-hewn  cave 
And  grace  th'  unburied  corpse  with  sepulture. 
Cr.  Is  this  thy  counsel  ?    Dost  thou  bid  me 
yield? 

Ck.  Without  delay,  my  lord!    Th'  avenging 
curse 

Of  heaven  is  swift  to  crush  the  disobedient. 

Cr.  O  but  'tis  hard ; — yet  I  must  fain  submit — 
To  war  with  stern  Necessity  were  madness. 

Ck.  Haste,  then,  perform  thy  purpose,  nor 
intrust 
The  task  to  others. 

Cr.  With  all  speed  I  fly- 

Haste— -haste— attendants  !  ye  who  here  await, 
And  ye  too  at  a  distance ; — haste  and  bring 
Keen  axes  in  your  hands — fly  to  the  cave — 
I  too,  since  my  first  sentence  is  repealed, 
Who  bound,  will  now  release  her ;  for  I  fear 
That,  while  we  live,  'twill  prove  our  truest 
wisdom 

To  venerate  the  eternal  laws  of  Justice. 
•  ••••••• 

Messenger  aicd  Chorus. 

Mess.  Inhabitants  of  Thebes,  where  Cadmus  erst 
And  old  Amphion  reigned,  I  know  not  how, 
Whate'er  it  be,  to  censure  or  to  praise 
The  varying  life  of  man ; — since  Fortune  still 
Lifts,  at  her  will,  th'  unhappy  from  the  dust, 
Or  dooms  again  the  prosperous  to  despair, 
Nor  can  prophetic  skill  divine  the  future. 
I  deemed  the  royal  Creon  greatly  blessed, 
Who  from  her  foes  the  Theban  state  preserved ; 
Assumed  the  sole  dominion  of  her  realms ; 
Bore  sway,  and  flourished  in  a  generous  race. 
And  now  all — all  is  lost    For  when  the  joys, 
The  sweet  delights  of  life  are  reft  for  ever, 
I  scarce  can  say  man  lives; — though  still  he 

breathe, 
The  soul  of  life  is  fled. 

Ck.  Of  what  new  ills 

Com'st  thou  a  herald  to  the  royal  house  ? 

Mess.  They  are  no  more — those  live  who 
caused  their  ruin. 


Ck.  Say,  who  hath  wrought  the  deed,  and  who 

hath  perished? 
Mess.  Bathed  in  his  blood,  the  lifeless  Haemon 

lies. 

Ck.  Slain  by  his  own  rash  hand,  or  by  his 
father's  ? 

Mess.  Incensed  against  his  father,  for  the  death 
Of  his  loved  bride,  by  his  own  hand  he  fell. 
Ck.  How  true,  O  prophet,  was  thy  fearful 
presage ! 

Mess.  Since  it  is  thus,  the  rest  demands  our 
thought 

Ck.  But  lo !  I  see  the  king's  unhappy  wife, 
Eurydice,  approach  us. 

Enter  Eurtdice. 
Eur.  Your  conference  we  have  heard,  O  citi- 
zens. 

While  yet  my  hand  was  loosening  the  firm  bars 
Which  close  our  palace-gates,  the  whispered 

voice 

Of  some  domestic  evil  met  mine  ear ; — 
Trembling  I  sunk  amidst  my  maids  supine, 
With  sudden  terror  lifeless.    Yet  again 
I  bid  thee  tell  thy  tale — for  I  shall  hear  it, 
Not  unexperienced  in  severest  woes. 

Mess.  As  present  there,  dear  lady,  all  the  tale 
Will  I  disclose,  nor  aught  of  truth  disguise. 
Why  should  I  soothe  thee  with  evasive  words, 
When  time  must  prove  their  falsehood  and  mine 
own? 

The  truth  is  ever  best    Thy  royal  lord 
I,  as  the  guide,  attended  to  the  verge 
Of  that  far  plain,  where  torn  by  ravening  dogs 
The  corpse  of  Polynices  lay  defiled. 
Hero  first  invoking  Hecate,  and  the  King 
Of  Hades,  that  by  prayers  propitiate  now 
They  would  avert  their  wrath,  in  the  pure  stream 
We  laved  the  relics, — on  a  recent  pyre 
Of  boughs  consumed  them,  and  uprearcd  a  mound 
Of  his  loved  natal  earth.    We  next  repaired 
To  the  sepulchral  cave,  the  bridal  couch 
Of  her  espoused  to  Death.    But  of  our  train 
A  murmur  of  deep  wailing  from  afar 
Round  that  unhonoured  tomb  one  haply  heard, 
And  hastening  told  our  monarch.  He  approached, 
And  still  the  muttered  moanings  on  his  ear 
Smote  louder  and  less  doubtful,  till  he  groaned 
In  bitter  agony,  and  thus  sighed  forth : — 
"Unhappy  me!  And  is  my  presage  true, 
And  do  I  tread  the  most  ill-omened  path 
Of  all  my  pilgrimage  ?  It  is  the  voice 
Of  mine  own  son  that  meets  tnc !  Haste,  oh  haste, 
|  Attendants,  to  the  sepulchre,  and  remove 
The  rock's  obstructing  barrier ;  look  within ; — 
I  hear  the  voice  of  HoBmon." — Wo  obeyed 
The  bidding  of  our  half  distracted  lord, 
And  looked.    Soon  in  the  cavern's  dim  recess 
We  see  the  virgin — lifeless — hanging  there 
In  noose  enwoven  of  her  linen  robe. 
There  too  lay  Hcemon,  clasping  his  pale  bride, 
Mourning  his  plighted  consort,  to  the  Powers 
Of  Hell  espoused — his  father's  act  severe — 
And  his  most  joyless  nuptials.    When  the  king 
Beheld  him,  deeply  sighing — to  the  tomb 
Entering,  with  loud  lament  he  thus  exfilaimftd*. 
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wO  my  unhappy  child,  what  hast  thou  done! 
What  fearful  purpose  sways  thee?  By  what  woes 
Art  thou  thus  plunged  in  anguish  f  O  my  son 

Come  forth,  a  suppliant  father  here  conjures  thee." 
But  on  his  sire  he  turned  his  glaring  eyes 
With  the  stern  air  of  mingled  hate  and  scorn, 
Nor  answer  deigned,  but  bared  his  two-edged 
brand ; 

The  king  by  flight  evaded,  and  the  blow 
Fell  impotent    Then  the  distracted  youth, 
Indignant  with  himself,  stretched  out  the  sword, 
And  sheathed  it  in  his  bosom.    Conscious  still, 
Around  the  lifeless  maid  his  arms  he  threw 
With  fond  embrace,  and  breathing  his  last  sigh, 
Tinged  her  pale  cheek  with  crimson,  for  the 
blood 

Camo  gushing  with  the  fluttering  sob  of  death ; 
And  lifeless  now  he  sleeps  beside  the  dead, 
In  Hell's  dark  gloom  his  nuptial  rites  completing. 
A  solemn,  sad  example  to  mankind, 
How  great  an  evil  is  unbridled  rashness. 

[Exit  Eubtdicb. 

Chorus,  Misbihoir. 

Ch.  What  dost  thou  judge  from  this?  The 
queen  is  gone 
Without  one  word  of  patience,  or  despair. 

Mess.  I  too  am  lost  in  wonder — but  I  still 
Indulge  a  hope ;  that,  learning  thus  the  doom 
Of  her  lost  son,  she  will  not  deign  to  wail 
Throughout  the  city,  but  retired  within, 
Will  vent  her  grief  in  secret  with  her  maidens. 
She  is  more  prudent  than  to  err  in  this. 

Ch.  I  know  not — yet  I  like  not  this  deep  silence, 
It  bodes  some  dark  resolvo — more  clamorous 
grief 

Vents  all  its  force  in  words. 

Meu.  Soon  shall  we  learn 

If  aught  so  desperate  lurks  within  her  breast, 
By  hastening  to  the  palace ;  well  thou  say'st 
Deep  silence  is  the  herald  of  destruction. 

Ch,  And  lo !  the  king  himself  appears, 
Bearing  the  sad  memorials  of  his  woe 
Within  his  arms;  if  we  may  justly  speak, 
He  is  the  author  of  his  own  despair ! 

Enter  Casoir,  bearing  his  Son's  body. 
Strophe  I. 

Cr.  Woe  for  the  errors  of  a  frenzied  mind, 
Ruthless  and  fraught  with  death ! 
O  mark,  in  kindred  ties  allied, 
The  slayers  and  the  slain  I 
8uch  of  my  counsels  is  the  bitter  fruit ! 
Alas  1  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son, 
Who,  in  youth's  vernal  prime 
Art  perished,  and  hast  fled, 
Through  mine  insensate  rashness,  not  thine  own. 

Ch.  Alas!  how  late  dost  thou  acknowledge, 
king, 

The  justice  of  the  gods. 

Strophe  II. 

Cr.  Ah  me  I  I  learn  it  in  mine  own  despair. 
Then,  then  upon  my  head  the  wrath  divine 
Smote  heaviest — to  perdition  urged  me  on, 
And  trod  my  joys  in  dust.    Alas !  the  toils! 
The  hapless  toils  of  man  I 


Enter  Second  Mmssjwmb. 
2d  Mem.  Sorrows  are  deepening  round  thee, 
O  my  lord, — 
One  source  of  bitterest  grief  thy  hands  sustain; 
One  waits  within  which  thou  must  soon  behold. 
Cr.  What  yet  remains  to  dreg  the  cup  of  sorrow  ? 
2d  Men.  Thy  queen,  the  mother  of  this  lifeless 
youth, 

Hath  died,  unhappy,  by  a  recent  wound. 

jSntistrophe  I. 

Cr.  Oh !  thou  inexpiable  home  of  death, 
Why  dost  thou  crush  me  thus  ? 

0  herald  of  o'erwhelming  woes 
What  horrors  dost  thou  bring  ? — 

Why,  why  press  down  a  wretch  already  lost? 
What  hast  thou  said  ?  What  new  despair, 
Redoubling  woes  on  woes? — 
And  to  a  murdered  son 

Dost  thou  then  add  my  wife's  destruction  too  ? — 
2d  Meu.  Thou  mayst  behold  her,  now  no  more, 
within. 

Jintutrophe  II. 
Cr.  Alas !  I  gaze  upon  a  second  woe. 
What  doom,  ah !  what  awaits  the  victim  still  ? 
In  these  sad  hands  a  lifeless  son  I  bear,  • 
There  mark  another  recent  corpse — woe !  woe  I 
Sad  mother !  wretched  son ! 

2d  Men.  Before  the  hallowed  altars,  in  wild 
wrath 

She  fell— and  closed  her  eyes  in  Death's  dull 
night, 

Deploring  first  indeed  th'  illustrious  bed 
Of  M egareus — long  since  to  death  consigned ; 
Then  this  her  hapless  son, — last  on  thy  head 
She  imprecated  curses,  and  proclaimed  thee 
The  murderer  of  thy  child  1 

Strophe  III 

Cr.  Woe !  woe  is  me ! 

1  quake  with  horror.    Will  no  friendly  hand 

In  mercy  plunge  deep,  deep  the  two-edged  sword  ? 
I  am  a  very  wretch, 

Condemned  to  struggle  with  o'er-mostering  woes ! 
2d  Mess.  Ere  yet  she  perished,  with  her  parting 
breath, 

She  charged  on  thee  the  fatal  doom  of  both. 
Cr.  And  by  what  means  did  death  relieve  her 
sorrows  ? 

2d  Mess.  Deep  in  her  side  she  buried  the  keen 
sword, 

Soon  as  her  son's  lamented  doom  she  heard. 
Strophe  IV. 

Cr.  Wretch  that  I  am  I  the  guilt  is  all  mine 
own, 

None  shared  the  deadly  deed ! 
I  am  alone  the  blood-stained  homicide ; 
'Tis  all  too  clear — 0 1  lead  me  hence, 
Attendants,  bear  me  hence !  away — away — 
For  I  am  nothing  now ! 

Ch.  Well  dost  thou  judge,  if  in  despair  like 
thine 

Aught  can  be  well,  for  heaviest  evils  press 
With  lighter  burden,  when  from  sight  removed. 
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Or.  Come,  then,  O  come, 

Shine  forth,  thou  last  and  lightest  of  my  woes, 
Bringing  the  Anal  and  most  welcome  hour 
Of  suffering!  Come,  O  come, 
That  I  may  riew  the  light  of  heaven  no  more. 

Ch.  These  cares  respect  the  future — first  befits 
To  weigh  with  prudent  thought  the  present  crisis. 
Let  those  direct  on  whom  such  charge  devolves. 

Cr.  What  most  my  soul  desires,  I  did  but  make 
My  first  and  warmest  prayer. 

Ch.  Pray  now  for  nothing- 

There  is  no  refuge  for  devoted  man, 
When  fate  consigns  him  to  a  doom  of  woe. 

Jntistrophe  IV. 

Cr.  Lead  hence  this  lifeless  shade,  far,  far 
away. 

Who,  though  unwilling  all, 
Slew  thee,  my  son  I  thee  too,  O  wife  beloved ! 
Ah !  wretch !  I  know  not  where  to  look, 
Or  whither  fly.    All  are  against  me  now— 
Fate  is  itself  my  foe. 

Ck.  There  is  no  guide  to  happiness  on  earth, 
Save  wisdom ;  nor  behoves  it  us  to  fail 
In  reverence  to  the  gods  I  High-sounding  vaunts 
Inflict  due  vengeance  on  the  haughty  head, 
And  teach  late  wisdom  to  its  dark  old  age. 


FROM  THE  ELECTRA. 

▲  CHABIOT  E ACS. 

Tbtxt  took  their  stand,  where  the  appointed 
judges 

Had  cast  their  lots  and  ranged  the  rival  cars. — 
Bang  out  the  brazen  trump !  Away  they  bound, 
Cheer  the  hot  steeds  and  shake  the  slackened 
reins; 

As  with  a  body,  the  large  space  is  filled 
With  the  huge  clangour  of  the  rattling  cars : 
High  whirl  aloft  the  dust-clouds ; — blent  together 
Each  presses  each— and  the  lash  rings— and  loud 
Snort  the  wild  steeds,  and  from  their  fiery  breath, 
Along  their  manes,  and  down  the  circling  wheels, 
Scatter  the  flaking  foam.    Orestes  still, 
Aye,  as  he  swept  around  the  perilous  pillar 
Last  in  the  course,  wheel'd  in  the  rushing  axle ; 
The  left  rein  curbed, — that  on  the  dexter  hand 
Flung  loose. — So  on  erect  the  chariots  rolled  I 
Sudden  the  (Enian's  fierce  and  headlong  steeds 
Broke  from  the  bit— and,  as  the  seventh  time  now 
The  course  was  circled,  on  the  Lybian  car 
Dash'd  their  wild  fronts : — then  order  changed 
to  ruin: 

Car  crashed  on  car — the  wide  Crissaan  plain 
Was,  sea-like,  strewn  with  wrecks;  the  Athenian) 

saw,  ( 
Slackened  his  speed,  and,  wheeling  round  thej 

marge, 
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Unscathed  and  skilful,  in  the  midmost  space, 
Left  the  wild  tumult  of  that  tossing  storm. 
Behind,  Orestes,  hitherto  the  last, 
Had  yet  kept  back  his  coursers  for  the  close; 
Now  one  sole  rival  left— on,  on  he  flew, 
And  the  sharp  sound  of  the  impelling  scourge 
Rang  in  the  keen  ears  of  the  flying  steeds. — 
He  nears — he  reaches— they  are  side  by  side; 
Now  one — now  th'  other — by  a  length  the  victor. 
The  courses  all  are  past — the  wheels  erect- 
All  safe — when,  as  the  hurrying  coursers  round 
The  fatal  pillar  dash'd,  the  wretched  boy 
Slackened  the  left  rein : — On  the  column's  edge 
Crash'd  the  frail  axle — headlong  from  the  car, 
Caught  and  all  meshed  within  the  reins  he  fell; 
And,  master  less,  the  mad  steeds  raged  along! 
•  •••••• 

Loud  from  that  mighty  multitude  arose 
A  shriek — a  shout  I  But  yesterday  such  deeds- 
To-day  such  doom  1— Now  whirled  upon  the 
earth; 

Now  his  limbs  dash'd  aloft,  they  dragged  him— 

those 

Wild  horses— till,  all  gory,  from  the  wheels 
Released,— -and  no  man,  not  his  nearest  friends, 
Could  in  that  mangled  corpse  have  traced  Orestes. 
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FROM  THE  AJAX. 

▲JAX's  DTIICQ  SPEECH. 

Awn  thou  that  makst  high  heaven  thy  chariot 
course,  ' 

0  Sun — when  gazing  on  my  fatherland, 
Draw  back  thy  golden  rein,  and  tell  my  woes 
To  the  old  man,  my  father — and  to  her 

Who  nursed  me  at  her  bosom — my  poor  mother  1 
There  will  be  wailing  through  the  echoing  walls 
When— but  away  with  thoughts  like  these!— the 
hour 

Brings  on  the  ripening  deed.— JDeath,  Death,  lool 
on  me ! 

Did  I  say  Death  ? — It  was  a  waste  of  words. 
We  shall  be  friends  hereafter. — 'Tis  the  Day, 
Present  and  breathing  round  me,  and  the  car  I 
Of  the  sweet  sun,  that  never  shall  again 
Receive  my  greeting  1— Henceforth  Time  is  sun' 
less, 

And  Day,  a  thing  that  is  not  1— Beautiful  Light, 
My  Salamis— my  country — and  the  floor 
Of  my  dear  household  hearth    and  thou,  bright 
Athens, 

Thou,— for  thy  sons  and  I  were  boys  togeth< 
Fountains  and  rivers,  and  ye  Trojan  plains, 

1  loved  you  as  my  fosterers^— fare  ye  well ! 
Take  in  these  words,  the  last  Earth  hears  from 

Ajax — 

All  else  unspoken,  in  a  spectre  land, 
I'll  whisper  to  the  dead. 

xt 
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CRATES. 


[Abo«t  400  B.  C] 

Air  Athenian  actor  and  writer  of  Comedies,  I  Aristotle,  who  departed  from  the  satirical  form 
whereof  the  titles  of  twenty-six  have  come! of  Comedy,  and  framed  his  plots  from  gen- 
down  to  us.   He  was  the  first,  according  to  |  eral  stories. 


OLD  AGE. 

This*  shrivell'd  sinews  and  this  bending  frame 
The  workmanship  of  Time's  strong  hand  pro- 
claim ; 

Skill'd  to  reverse  whatever  the  gods  create, 
And  make  that  crooked,  which  they  fashion 
straight 


Hard  choice  for  man,  to  die— or  else  to  be 
That  tottering,  wretched,  wrinkled  thing  yea 
see  >— 

Yet  age  we  all  prefer;  for  age  we  pray, 
And  travel  on  to  life's  last  lingering  day ; 
Then  sinking  slowly  down  from  worse  to  worse, 
Find  heaven's  extorted  boon  our  greatest  curse. 


EURIPIDES. 


(Bora  480-ttsd  408,  B.  C] 


AjrovesT  the  Athenians  who  sought  refuge  in 
Salamis  from  the  invading  army  of  Xerxes,  was 
Clito,  the  wife  of  Mnesarchus,  and  mother  of 
Euripides;  and  in  that  island,  and  on  the  very 
day  of  the  great  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians  near  its  shores,  was  the  poet 
born.  His  name,  which  is  formed  like  a  patro- 
nymic, from  "Euripus,"  the  scene  of  the  first 
successful  resistance  to  the  Persian  navy,  shows 
how  alive  were  the  minds  of  his  parents  to  the 
stirring  events  of  that  momentous  crisis.  By  his 
father,  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  Euripides 
was  supplied  with  all  the  means  of  education. 
He  studied  under  Anaxagoras,  Prodicus,  Prota- 
goras, and  the  best  masters  of  the  age ;  and  was 
so  well  versed  even  in  the  gymnastic  exercises 
of  the  day,  that  he  carried  off  two  prizes  in  the 
Eleusinian  and  Thesean  games,  when  only  seven- 
teen years  old.  To  his  other  accomplishments, 
he  added  a  taste  for  painting,  and  some  of  his 
pictures  were  preserved  for  many  years  at  Me- 
gara.  His  first  tragedy,  the  Peliades,  was  brought 
out  in  455  B.  C,  and  obtained  for  him  the  third 
prize;  but  on  two  subsequent  occasions  (in  441 
and  428,  B.  C.,)  he  bore  away  the  first  honours. 
His  reputation  had  now  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  some  of  the 
Athenians  who  had  survived  the  Syracusan  ex- 
jedition,  obtained  their  liberty  or  a  livelihood  by 
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reciting  and  teaching  such  passages  of  his  poems 
as  they  chanced  to  remember.*  — 

Late  in  life  Euripides  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
court  of  King  Archelaus,  in  Macedonia,  where,  in 
the  society  of  Agathon,  the  tragic  poet,  Timo- 
theus,  the  famous  musician,  Zeuxis,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  and  other  eminent  men,  whom 
e  liberality  and  taste  of  the  monarch  had  at- 
ted  to  Pella,  he  closed  his  life  in  the  seventy- 


We  also  learn  from  the  sane  authority,  that,  hi  after 
yean,  when  the  Lacedemonian  general,  Lysander,  took 
Athena,  It  was  proposed  in  a  council  of  war  to  rase  the 
city  and  convert  Its  site  into  a  desert  j  but  that,  during 
the  debate,  at  the  banquet  of  the  chief  officers,  a  certain 
Phoclan  sung  some  one  anastrophics  from  a  chorus  of  the 
"Electra"  of  .Euripides;  which  so  affected  the  hearers 
that  they  declared  it  an  unworthy  act  to  reduce  a  place, 
so  celebrated  for  the  production  of  illustrious  men,  to 
total  ruin  and  desolation.  The  lines  are  at  verse  166. 
Milton  has  celebrated  the  circumstance  In  his  VIIIU. 
Sonnet. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses*  bower : 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bade  spare 

The  house  of  Ptndarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated  air 

Of  ted  Elect  ra'e  poet  hod  the  power 
To  mm  the  Athenian  walle  from  ruin  hare.  J 

By  the  epithet  M  sad,"  Milton  denominates  the  pathetic 
character  of  Euripides.— Bee  T.  Wharton's  notes  oa 
Milton. 
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fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the  406th  B.  C,  the  same 
day  on  which  Dionysius  assumed  the  tyranny  of 
Syracuse.  Euripides  was  entombed  among  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  at  Pella,  but  the  Athenians, 
though  unable  to  obtain  his  ashes,  erected  a  ceno- 
taph to  his  memory. 

The  cause  of  his  quirting  Athens  is  unknown. 
Possibly  it  might  have  been  the  same  as  had  oc- 
casioned his  lnisogynism,  namely,  the  infidelity 


of  his  two  wives,  Melito  and  Cherila,  and  a  desire 
of  escaping  from  the  scene  of  such  domestic  dis- 
comfort, especially  as  his  misfortunes  were  con- 
tinually recalled  to  his  remembrance  by  the 
taunts  and  jeers  of  his  merciless  and  unscrupu- 
lous enemy,  Aristophanes. 

Of  his  many  compositions,  sixteen  tragedies,  two 
tragi-comedies,  and  a  satirical  drama,  with  seve- 
ral fragments  of  lost  plays,  have  come  down  to  us. 


FROM  THE  ALCESTIS.^ 

Adxitvi,  king  of  Pherae,  in  Thessaly,  on  his 
first  accession  to  the  regal  power,  had  kindly  re- 
ceived Apollo,  who  was  banished  from  heaven, 
and  compelled,  for  a  certain  space,  to  serve  a 
mortal.  The  god  was  not  ungrateful,  and  when 
Admetus  lay  ill  of  a  disease,  from  which  there 
was  no  recovery,  prevailed  on  the  Fates  to  spare 
his  life,  on  condition  that  some  near  relation 
would  consent  to  die  for  him ;  but  neither  his 
lather  nor  mother,  nor  any  of  his  friends,  were 
willing  to  pay  the  ransom.  His  wife  Alcestis, 
on  hearing  this,  generously  devotes  her  own  life 
to  save  that  of  lier  husband ;  but  while  the  whole 
family  are  plunged  in  grief  for  her  loss,  and  are 
occupied  in  celebrating  her  funeral  obsequies, 
Hercules  arrives  at  Pherse,  and  being  hospitably 
entertained  there,  and  informed  of  his  host's  dis- 
tress, goes  in  pursuit  of  Orcus,  who  is  conveying 
his  prey  to  the  infernal  regions,  overtakes  him,i 
and  recovers  Alcestis,  whom  he  restores  to  the 
arms  of  her  husband. 

TBI  CHORUS  Ilf  TWO  DIVISIONS. 

lsf  Semirh.  Why  this  silence  so  profound, 
In  the  house,  and  all  around? 

2d  Seinich.  Why  is  there  none  to  let  us  know 
If  for  the  dead  our  tears  should  flow ; 
Or  if  the  queen,  so  dear  to  sight, 
Tet  lives  and  looks  upon  the  light, 
The  wife  that  is,  by  common  fame, 
The  best  that  ever  had  the  name  ? 

lsf  Semkh.  The  silence,  of  itself  alone, 
Is  token  plain  she  is  not  gone. 

[A  female  servant  is  teen  coming  from  the  palace. 

Ck.  But  from  the  house  a  weeping  woman 
comes. 

What  shall  we  hear  ?  when  our  lords  suffer  aught, 
Our  mournful  sympathy  is  justified ; 
We  fain  would  learn  if  she  be  dead  or  not 
Serv.  She's  as  it  were  laid  out,  near  her  last 
gasp. 

Ch.  Ah,  wretched  husband,  losing  what  a  wife ! 
Serv.  He  knows  not  yet,  but  soon  will  feel  the 
loss. 

Ch.  Is  there  no  longer  hope  of  saving  her  ? 
Serv.  It  is  the  day  appointed  her  to  die. 
Ch.  Are  not  the  fitting  preparations  made? 
Serv.  The  pomp  is  ready  for  her  burial. 
Ch.  Let  her  then  know  she  dies  with  best 
renown, 

As  noblest  wife  of  all  beneath  the  sun. 


Serv.  Who  will  deny  it?   Oh!  what  must 
she  be 

That  can  outparagon  her  excellence  ? 
How  can  a  wife  show  greater  proof  of  love 
Than  giving  her  own  life  to  save  her  lord's? 
But  this  the  country  round  already  knows ; 
Ye'll  be  astonished  more  at  what  Til  tell  you. 
When  she  perceived  the  appointed  day  was 
come, 

She  bathed  in  water  from  the  running  stream, 
And  from  the  cedar  chest  took  rich  attire, 
Her  lovely  person  carefully  arraying, 
And,  standing  at  the  sacred  hearth,  exclaimed  j— 
"  Queen  Vesta !  I  am  going  now  below, 
And  kneel  and  pray  to  thee  the  latest  time, 
To  guard  the  children  I  leave  motherless; 
A  loving  consort  for  the  boy  provide, 
And  for  the  girl  a  brave  and  noble  spouse ; 
Nor  let  them  die  untimely  as  I  do, 
But  with  all  blessings  in  their  fatherland 
Bring  to  completion  a  life  full  of  joy." 
And  then  she  wept,  and  every  altar  crowned, 
Stripping  the  foliage  from  the  myrtle  boughs, 
And  prayed  without  a  tear,  without  a  groan; 
Nor  did  the  coming  woe  change  in  the  least 
Her  bright  complexion.    To  the  bridal  room, 
And  bed,  she  next  advanced,  but  there  she  wept, 
And  said  ;  "  Oh  bed,  where  virgin  to  his  arms 
I  came,  for  whom  I  die  to-day,  farewell! 
I  hate  thee  not,  though  thou  hast  brought  me 
death; 

Loth  was  I  to  betray  my  lord  and  thee. 
Thee  will  another  after  me  possess, 
Not  chaster,  but  perchance  more  fortunate." 
Then  on  the  bed  she  flung  herself,  and  kissed  it, 
And  from  her  eyes  let  fall  a  flood  of  tears ; 
At  last  she  rose  and  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
Oil  made  the  attempt,  and  often  she  returned, 
And  cast  herself  again  upon  the  bed. 
Her  children,  clinging  to  her  garments,  wept; 
She  took  them  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  them  both, 
First  one,  then  the  other,  as  about  to  die : 
The  servants,  pitying  her,  were  all  in  tears ; 
She  gave  her  hand  to  all,  was  spoken  to, 
And  for  the  meanest  had  a  parting  word. 
Such  woe  is  working  in  our  master's  house  1 
But  had  he  died,  'twould  have  been  o'er  with 
him ; 

Escaping  death  he  has  a  lifelong  grief. 

Ch.  Surely  Admetus  groans,  with  grief  opprest, 
If  he  must  lose  so  excellent  a  wife. 

Serv.  He  weeps  indeed,  sustains  her  in  his 
arms, 
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And  prays  her  not  to  leave  him,  asking  for 
What  cannot  be ;  for  the  is  going  last, 
And  visibly  droops  and  sinks,  passing  away. 
8he  hangs  a  languid  burden  on  his  arm ; 
Tet  still,  though  faintly  gasping  out  her  breath, 
She  would  behold  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, 
As  what  she  never  more  shall  see  again, 
But  for  the  latest  time  will  look  upon 
Light's  glorious  orb.  I'll  go  and  say  ye  are  here. 
For  not  all  subjects  wish  well  to  their  lords, 
Nor  with  them  grieving  truly  sympathize ; 
But  to  my  master  ye  are  friends  of  old. 


Alcsstis  enters,  tupported  by  Advstus,  and  ac- 
companied by  their  two  children. 

Ale.  Oh  sun  1  and  light,  and  clouds  of  heaven, 
In  fleecy  rolls  revolved  and  driven  I 

Adm  Cheer  up,  unhappy  consort ;  leave  me  not, 
But  pray  the  sovereign  gods  to  pity  us. 

Ale.  I  see  the  two-oared  boat !  I  see 
The  ferryman  of  all  the  dead  I 
With  pole  in  hand,  he  calls  for  me— 
Tis  Charon  calls,  with  accent  dread, 
And  vehemently  chides  my  stay,— 
u  Come  quickly,  come !  why  this  delay  ?" 

Adm  Wretch  that  I  am !  oh  cruelest  voyage 
to  mel 

My  dearest,  doomed  wife!  what  woe  is  ours! 

Ale.  Some  winged  Hades  pulls  me  now 
Unto  the  dead !  do  you  not  see  ? 
From  underneath  his  sable  brow 
The  King  of  Terrors  glares  at  me ! 
What  wilt  thou  do  ?  unhand  me !  oh ! 
Loose  me !  on  what  a  path  I  go ! 

Jidm.  Path  dismal  to  thy  friends,  and  most 
to  me. 

And  to  these  children,  sharers  of  my  grief. 

Ale.  Lay  me  down !  I  cannot  stand ; 
Hades  now  is  near  at  hand ; 
O'er  mine  eyes  the  last  of  sleeps, 
The  long  night  of  darkness  creeps. 
Children !  now  my  life  is  o'er, 
And  your  mother  is  no  more ; 
May  your  lives  with  joy  bo  bright, 
May  ye  long  behold  the  light! 

Jidm  Ah,  woeful  speech  for  me  to  hear, 
Harder  than  any  death  to  bear ! 
Oh  by  the  gods,  and  by  these  ties. 
Motherless,  when  their  mother  dies, 
Forsake  me  not!  arise,  dear  wife! 
While  I  have  thee,  I  still  have  life. 

Ale.  Admetus,  you  perceive  how  'tis  with  me, 
But  I  would  tell  my  wishes  ere  I  die. 
How  I've  loved,  honoured  thee,  appears  in  this, 
I  die  when  not  to  die  was  in  my  power, 
Giving  my  life  that  thou  may'st  soe  the  light. 
Tet  both  thy  parents,  both  near  life's  last  goal, 
Betrayed  thee,  when  they  might  havo  nobly  died, 
And  so  have  saved  their  son,  their  only  child, 
With  no  hope  left  of  other  progeny. 
Had  either  of  them  dared  to  die  for  thee, 
We  twain  had  lived,  nor  thou  disconsolate 
Been  left  to  rear  the  children  whom  I  leave- 
Well,  be  it  so !  then  make  me  a  return — 
Thou  lov'st  these  little  ones  no  less  than  I ; 


At  least  if  right  thy  thoughts  and  feelings  be; 
Then  bring  them  up  as  princes  in  my  house, 
Nor  introduce  an  envious  stepmother, 
Less  kind  in  her  affections  than  myself 
To  lord  it  o'er  them  with  a  heavy  hand. 
Remember  ray  request :  a  stepdame  hates 
The  children  of  a  former  marriage  born. 
My  boy  will  in  his  father  find  a  tower, 
But  how,  my  girl,  shalt  thou  fit  training  have  ? 
How  will  thy  father's  consort  act  to  thee  * 
Oh,  may  she  not  by  slanderous  rumour  spoil 
Thy  hope  of  marriage  in  thy  bloom  of  youth ! 
Thy  mother  ne'er  shall  deck  thee  as  a  bride, 
Nor,  where  a  mother  kinder  is  than  all, 
Amid  thy  groans  of  childbirth  comfort  thee ! 
For  I  must  die. 

Ch.  I'll  answer  that  he  keep 

Thy  last  injunctions,  if  he  keep  his  senses. 

Mm.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be,  doubt  it  not:— 
Since  I  had  thee  when  living,  still  when  dead 
Shalt  thou  be  my  sole  wife :  none  after  thee 
Shall  call  me  husband. 

Ale.  My  children,  ye  havo  heard  your  father's 
pledge. 

Adm  Again  I  give  it,  and  will  keep  it  too. 
Ale.  So  pledged,  receive  these  children  from 
my  hand. 

Adm.  A  precious  gift  from  dear  hand  I  receive. 
Ale.  Be  thou  a  mother  to  them  in  my  stead. 
Adm.  Ah!  what  shall  I  do,  widowed  and 
forlorn  ? 

Ale.  Time  will  console  thee,  for  the  dead  are 
nothing. 

Adm  Oh  Fate !  of  what  a  wife  thou  spoilest 
me! 

Ale.  Speak  of  me  as  no  more,  as  nothing  now. 
Adm.  Lift  up  thy  face,  abandon  not  thy 
children. 

Ale.  Notwilingly — my  children,  oh !  farewell! 
Adm.  Look  on  them,  look  on  me  once  more. 
Ale.  Farewell!  (diet.) 

Ch.  Daughter  of  Pelias!  now  farewell! 
Since  thou  must  for  ever  dwell 
In  the  subterranean  halls, 
Where  the  sun's  light  never  falls. 
Let  the  god,  whose  tresses  flow 
With  a  glooming  blackness,  know, 
And  the  Rower,  old  and  dread, 
Ferryman  of  all  the  dead, 
That  this  woman  is  the  best, 
Of  the  rarest  worth  possest, 
It  was  e'er  his  lot  to  take 
O'er  the  Achorontian  lake. 

Thy  praise  shall  minstrels  often  tell 
On  the  seven-toned  mountain  shell, 
And  in  solemn  hymns  and  sweet 
Oft  without  the  lyre  repeat, 
Both  in  Sparta,  when  they  keep 
The  Carnean  feast,  nor  sleep, 
Whilo  the  vernal  moon  all  night 
Shineth  on  them  glad  and  bright, — 
And  in  Athens,  famed  in  story, 
Rich  in  splendour,  wealth,  and  glory, 
Such  a  theme  thy  death  supplies 
For  the  minstrel's  melodies. 
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Would  that  it  did  on  me  depend 
That  thoa  should'*  to  the  light  ascend ! 
From  the  realm  of  Dis  supreme, 
Where  Cocytus  rolls  bis  stream, 
From  the  land  of  shadows  black 
Would  that  I  could  waft  thee  back, 
Bring  thee  up  to  earth  again 
By  the  river  Subterrane  1 
Thou,  of  women  thou  alone, 
For  thy  husband's  life  thine  own 
Didst  to  Hades  freely  give, 
Dying  that  thy  spouse  might  live. 
Lightly  lie  the  earth  o'er  thee  1 
If  with  other  ever  he 
Link  in  love,  his  children's  hate 
And  our  scorn  upon  him  wait. 

His  mother  was  not  willing  found 
To  hide  her  body  under  ground, 
Was  not  willing,  though  she  bore  him, 
To  the  grave  to  go  before  him ; 
Nor  did  his  old  father  dare, 
When  they  both  had  hoary  hair, 
Neither  of  them  dared  to  go, 
As  his  substitute,  below. 
But  thou  didst— and  in  the  hour 
Of  thy  youth's  fresh-breathing  flower, 
Ere  life's  loveliest  hues  had  fled, 
Dying  in  thy  husband's  stead. 

Enter  Hercules. 

Her.  Phereans,  is  Admetus  now  at  home? 
Ck.  He  is  within ;  but  tell  us,  Hercules, 
What  brings  you  to  this  part  of  Tbessaly  ? 
Her.  Eurystheus  has  appointed  me  a  task. 
Ch.  Where  must  you  travel,  and  for  what 
exploit  * 

Her.  To  Thrace,  and  for  the  steeds  of  Diomede. 
Ch.  How  can  you  do  this  !  do  you  know  the 
man? 

Her.  No !  I  was  ne'er  in  the  Bistonian  land. 
Ch.  Those  steeds  cannot  be  won  without  a 
battle. 

Her.  Whom  does  their  trainer  boast  of  as  his 
sire? 

Ch.  The  king  of  Thracian  shields,  enrich 'd 
with  gold, 
Calls  Mars  his  sire. 

Her.  Thus  does  fate  deal  with  me, 

Still  tasking  me  with  arduous  enterprise; 
If  I  must  with  the  sons  of  Mars  contend, 
First  with  Lycaon,  and  with  Cycnus  next, 
Now  with  a  third,  this  king  and  his  fierce  steeds. 
But  none  shall  ever  see  Alcmena's  son 
Shrink  from  encounter  with  a  hostile  hand. 

Ch.  And,  lo !  Admetus  from  the  palace  comes. 

Enter  Adxetus. 

Adm.  Hail,  son  of  Jove,  prince  of  the  blood 

of  Perseus! 
Her.  Admetus,  prince  of  the  Thessalians,  hail ! 
Adm.  Would  that  your  u  hail"  was  suited  to 

my  state, 

For  your  good  will  toward  me  well  I  know. 
Her.  Why  are  your  locks  in  sign  of  mourning 
shorn? 


Adm.  To-day  I  have  to  bury  somebody. 
Her.  Tis  not  one  of  your  children  ?  Heaven 
forbid! 

Adm.  My  children  are  within,  alive  and  welL 
Her.  If  'tis  thy  rather,  he  went  full  of  years. 
Adm.  My  father  and  my  mother  are  alive. 
Her.  It  cannot  be  Alcestis  that  is  dead  ? 
Adm.  Of  her  I  have  to  speak  a  twofold  tale. 
Her.  Speak  you  of  her  as  living,  or  as  dead  ? 
Adm.  She  is  and  is  not!  but  she  is  my  grief 
Her.  I  am  no  wiser,  for  you  speak  in  riddles. 
Adm.  Do  you  not  know  the  doom  imposed  on 
her? 

Her.  I  know  she  undertook  to  die  for  you. 
Adm.  How  is  she  living  then,  if  bound  to  this? 
Her.  Weep  not  beforehand;  wait  until  the 
event. 

Adm.  One  just  about  to  die  is  dead  already, 
And  one  that's  dead  no  longer  is  in  being. 
Her.  To  be,  and  not  to  be,  are  different  things. 
Adm.  You  judge  in  one  way— in  another  L 
Her.  But  wherefore  are  you  weeping  ?  Who 
is  dead? 

Adm.  A  woman: — we  were  speaking  of  a 

woman. 

Her.  One  of  thy  blood,  or  of  no  kin  to  meal 
Adm.  Not  of  my  blood,  but  to  my  house  most 
dear. 

Her.  And  did  she  in  thy  house  depart  this  life? 
Adm.  Her  father  being  dead,  she  lived  with  us. 
Her.  Oh,  that  you  were  not  mourning! 
Adm.  With  what  aim 

Do  you  say  this  ? 

Her.  To  seek  another  host 

Adm,  That  must  not  be ;  let  not  such  ill  occur. 
Her.  A  guest  is  grievous  to  a  house  in  grief 
Adm.  The  dead  are  dead :  come,  go  within  at 
once. 

Her.  To  feast  with  mourners  is  a  shameful 

thing. 

Adm.  The  guest-rooms  are  apart 
Her.  Nay!  let  me  go, 

I'll  owe  you  thousand  thanks. 

Adm.  It  must  not  be ; 

Elsewhere  you  must  not  go :  lead  on,  and  throw 

(to  an  attendant) 
The  guest-rooms  open ;  bid  the  purveyor 
Provide  fit  entertainment  for  my  guest ; 
Shut  close  the  doors  of  the  mid-hall,  lest  groans 
(It  were  not  well)  should  reach  the  feaster's  ears, 
And  with  unwelcome  grief  mar  his  content 

[Hercules  goes  into  the  palace. 
Ch.  What  means  this?  When  so  great  mis- 
chance has  fallen, 
Is  it  a  season  for  receiving  guests 

Adm.  Had  I  driven  from  my  house  a  new-come 
guest, 

Would  you  have  praised  me?  No!  I  had  not  lost 
My  grief,  but  rather  hospitality ; 
And  such  impeachment  of  my  house  had  been 
Another  added  to  my  present  ills. 
Besides,  when  I  to  thirsty  Argos  go, 
Then  this  my  guest  is  my  most  worthy  host 
Ch.  Why  did  you  then  from  such  a  friend 
conceal 
Your  present  UouYAe* 
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Mm.  Had  he  known  my  grief, 

He  nerer  would  have  gone  within  my  doors. 
Yet  will  he  think  I  was  not  wise  in  this — 
Hell  not  like  it ;  but  my  roof  knows  not  how 
To  turn  away  and  to  dishonour  guests. 


Enter  Sxhyavt. 

8erv.  I've  at  the  hearth  received  many  a  gnest, 
From  many  a  land,  for  whom  IVe  spread  the 
feast. 

But  never  worse  than  this.    In  the  first  place, 
He  saw  my  lord  in  grief,  yet  entered  in ; 
Next,  for  his  fare,  such  as  it  chanced  to  be, 
Made  no  allowance,  knowing  our  distress, 
But  loudly  roared  for  any  thing  he  lacked ; 
Then  in  both  hands  he  seized  an  ivy  goblet, 
And  quaffed  the  pure  juice  of  the  purple  mother, 
Until  the  flame  o'  the  wine  enkindled  him ; 
And  then  with  myrtle- wreath  he  crowned  him- 
self, 

And  howled  discordantly  snatches  of  song. 
There  were  two  strains  to  hear ;  for  while  he 
sang, 

Without  a  thought  of  our  domestic  woe, 
We  servants  were  bewailing  our  lost  lady : 
We  did  not  let  him  see  our  eyes  were  wet, 
For  so  Admetus  ordered.    I  meanwhile 
Must  entertain  this  stranger,  vagabond ! 
But  she  is  gone,  nor  did  I  follow  her, 
Nor  stretch  my  hand,  lamenting  my  lost  mistress, 
Who  was  e'en  as  a  mother  to  us  all ; 
For  from  a  thousand  ills  she  saved  us, 
Appeasing  for  us  oA  her  husband's  ire. 
Is  it  not  justly  then  I  hate  this  stranger, 
Who  has  intruded  on  us  in  our  grief? 


Enter  Hercules. 
Her.  Hark  you,  why  do  you  look  so  grave  and 
thoughtful  ? 
A  servant  should  receive  a  m aster's  guests, 
Not  with  a  puckered  brow,  but  cheerfully. 
You  show  to  me,  that  am  your  master's  friend, 
Contracted  brow  and  gloomy  countenance, 
Only  because  of  some  out-door  distress. 
Come,  learn  of  me,  and  be  a  wiser  man. 
Know  you  the  way  of  life  and  its  events? 
I  think  not — but,  indeed,  how  should  you  ?  Hark  1 
Death  is  a  debt  that  all  mankind  must  pay; 
None  knows  if  he  shall  be  alive  to-morrow; 
For  slippery  fortune  is  uncertain  ever, 
Cannot  be  learnt,  nor  be  found  out  by  skill. 
Drink  and  be  merry;  and  consider  life 
To  be  thine  own  only  from  day  to  dny — 
The  rest  is  Fortune's.    Honour  Cytherea, 
Sweetest  of  deities  to  mortal  men, 
For  she  to  them  is  goddess  most  benign. 
If  you  suppose  me  right — I  think  I  am, — 
Leave  your  dark  thoughts  and  follow  my  advice. 
Will  you  not  then  quit  your  excessive  grief, 
Go  in,  and  crown  yourself,  and  drink  with  me  ? 
I  know  right  well  the  wine-cup's  generous  gush 
Will  clear  your  brow,  and  cleanse  your  mind  of 
gloom. 

Mortals  should  entertain  such  sentiments 
j^A*  Bait  their  mortal  state :  to  them,  methinks, 


That  wear  their  visages  to  sorrow,  set, 
Life  is  not  truly  life,  but  wretchedness. 

Serv.  We  know  it ;  but  the  feast,  laughter,  and 

mirth, 

Are  quite  unsuited  to  our  present  state. 
Her.  But  who  is  dead?  one  of  the  children 
gone? 
Or  his  old  father? 

Serv.  Nol  his  wife  is  dead. 

Her.  What!  his  wife  dead?  and  yet  did  he 

receive  me? 
Serv.  He  scrupled  to  repel  you  from  his  house. 
Her.  Unhappy  man ! — Oh,  what  a  loss  is  thine  1 
Serv.  Not  only  she,  with  her  we  all  are  lost. 
Her.  I  thought  'twas  some  misfortune,  when  I 
saw 

His  woeful  face,  shorn  hair,  and  weeping  eyes ; 

But  saying  'twas  a  stranger's  funeral, 

He  did  deceive  me;  and  against  my  will 

I  went  within  his  doors,  drank,  crowned  myself, 

And  revcll'd  while  he  was  in  his  affliction. 

And  yet  you  told  me  not  of  this  distress ! 

Where  does  he  bury  her?  where  can  I  find  him? 

Serv.  On  the  high-road  that  to  Larissa  leads, 
Just  past  the  city  gate,  you  will  observe 
The  tomb  of  marble  shining  to  the  view. 

[Exit  Sxkvact. 

Her.  The  newly-dead  Alcestis  must  I  rescue ; 
I'll  go,  and  watch  for  Death,  the  black-robed 
king 

Of  the  Departed  ;  if,  as  I  expect, 
I  find  him  near  the  tomb,  drinking  the  blood 
Of  victims,  and  I  can  surprise  and  seize  him, 
None  shall  release  my  panting  prisoner 
Till  he  resign  the  woman.    If  I  fail 
To  take  him  captive  so,  and  he  abstains 
From  coming  near  to  taste  the  clotted  gore, 
Then  to  the  sunless  mansions  will  I  go, 
Of  fair  Proserpine  and  her  gloomy  lord, 
And  ask  her  at  their  hands :  I  have  no  doubt 
That  I  shall  bring  Alcestis  up  again. 
And  give  her  back  to  his  embracing  arms, 
Who  welcomed  and  received  me  in  his  house, 
Though  smitten  with  a  sore  calamity, 
Which  from  respect  for  me  he  nobly  hid. 
What  man  of  Thessaly  has  towards  guests 
A  larger  spirit  and  heart  more  bountiful  ? 
Or  what  Hel Ionian?    Never  shall  he  say, 
While  he  was  noble,  I  was  otherwise. 

[Exit  Hercules. 

Admxtus  and  the  company  of  mourncrt  return. 

Aflm.  Oh,  sad  aspect,  and  entrance  drear 
Of  my  poor  widowed  house !    Oh,  where 
Can  I  find  rest?  where  go?  what  say? 
Or  how  be  silent  ?    Woeful  day ! 
Would  all  were  o'er  with  me  forlorn, 
A  wretch  to  worst  affliction  born ! 
I  count  the  dead  the  only  blest, 
And  long  to  be  with  them  at  rest 
To  tread  on  earth  not  gladdens  mo, 
Nor  the  sun's  cheerful  beams  to  see : 
One  pledge  of  joy  I  had — Death  stole  her, 
And  Hades  has  my  life's  consoler. 

Ch.  Go  in,  and  solitary  moan ! 
Thy  loss  is  worthy  many  a  groan. 
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Ay,  groan !  I  know  Chy  heavy  lot, 
Bat  thy  lamenting  helps  her  not 
Her  sweet  lace  ne'er  to  see  again 
Is  grief  indeed — and  grief  in  vain ! 

Adm.  My  bouse  1  how  can  I  dwell  In  thee. 
Since  this  sad  change  has  fall'n  on  me  ? 
Twixt  life  before,  and  that  behind, 
Oh,  what  a  difference  I  find ! 
With  light  of  many  a  Pelian  torch 
I  whilom  passed  within  the  porch, 
With  bridal  songs,  and  in  my  hand 
My  wife,  the  lady  of  the  land ! 
Then  was  there  many  a  cheerful  voice 
To  bid  the  happy  pair  rejoice, 
A  noble  match,  well  come  together, 
Both  nobly  born,  in  life's  spring-weather : — 
Bnt  now  instead  of  nuptial  songs 
The  wailing  voice  its  note  prolongs ; 
And  for  white  shining  robes  to-day 
Fm  marshalled  with  a  black  array, 
To  what  was  once  a  happy  spot 
The  chamber  where — where  she  is  not! 

Ch.  This  came  on  thee  in  grief  untried, 

And  after  fortune's  happy  tide ; 

But  thou,  at  least,  hast  saved  thy  life ; 

And  from  her  loved  thy  loving  wife 

Is  gone  indeed : — is  this  thing  new  ? 

Tis  but  what  Death  is  used  to  do. 
Adm.  I  deem  her  fortune  happier  than  mine 
own ; 

It  may  not  seem  so,  but  I  think  it  is ; 
For  her  no  grief  shall  ever  touch  again, 
And  she,  removed  from  care,  with  glory  rests; 
While  I,  that  should  have  died,  escaping  death, 
Must  now  drag  on  a  weary,  woeful  life — 
I  see  it  now.    How  can  I  bear  my  home  ? 
What  pleasure  can  I  look  for?  whom  addressing? 
By  whom  addrest?  Oh,  whither  shall  I  turn? 
The  solitude  within  will  drive  me  out, 
When  I  behold  the  place  void  where  she  slept, 
The  seat  whereon  she  sat ;  the  house  neglected ; 
And  when  the  children,  clinging  to  my  knees, 
Weep  for  their  mother;  and  these  poor  kind 
creatures 

Bewailing  what  a  mistress  they  have  lost  1 
Ch.  Dear  she  was  whilo  yet  in  life, 
Pear  too,  now,  when  she  is  not  j 
For  thine  was  the  noblest  wife 
Ever  fell  to  mortal's  lot. 

Let  the  tomb  that  covers  her 
Be  not  as  a  sepulchre 
O'er  the  dead.    Her  praises  meet 
Shall  the  traveller  repeat, 
As  to  Spirit  of  the  Day, 
Ere  he  passes  on  his  way :— 
u  She  that  once  did  death  endure, 
Of  free  will,  to  save  her  spouse, 
Now,  a  Spirit  blest  and  pure- 
Hail,  sweet  Saint !  and  hear  our  vows !" 

But  lo  1  here  comes  Alcmena's  son  again. 

Hirculxs  entert  with  a  lady,  whose  fact  i§  conceal- 
ed under  a  thick  veil. 

Her.  Tis  right  with  freedom  to  address  a  friend, 
And  not  to  hide  offence  we  take  at  him. 


I  thought  myself  one  worthy,  as  one  near 
In  friendship,  to  demand  what  was  your  grief: 
Tou  told  me  not  'twas  your  wife's  funeral, 
But  as  'twere  death  did  not  concern  you  nearly; 
You  entertained  me  as  a  welcome  guest: 
Meanwhile   I  crowned  myself  with  myrtle 
wreath, 

And  freely  poured  libations  to  the  gods, 
E'en  in  the  house  of  mourning :  'twas  not  well— 
I  blame  you  for't,  but  will  not  with  reproaches 
Add  to  your  grief.  Hear  why  I  have  returned  ?— 
Receive  and  keep  for  me  this  woman  safely, 
Till  with  the  Thracian  mares  I  come  again, 
When  I  have  slain  the  rude  Bistonian  king. 
But  should  I  meet  mischance  (which  Heaven 
forbid !) 

Accept  her  as  a  gift ;  with  toil  I  won  her. 
It  chanced  I  came  upon  a  ring  was  set 
For  public  games,  in  which,  as  worth  my  pains, 
I  took  a  part,  and  she  became  my  prize. 
The  victors  in  the  lighter  games  won  horses; 
Those  in  the  greater,  herds  of  horned  cattle ; 
This  woman  was  the  last  and  noblest  prize. 
It  had  been  base  not  to  contend  for  this ; 
I  did,  was  victor,  and  commit  her  now 
To  your  protection ;  fairly  did  I  win  her, 
And  not  by  theft ;  you  will  perchance,  hereafter, 
Yourself  commend  me  for  the  pains  I  took. 
Adm.  Neither  from  slight,  nor  thinking  you  no 
friend, 

Did  I  conceal  my  wife's  unhappy  fate ; 
But  to  my  grief  I  had  but  added  grief, 
If  you  had  gone  to  any  other  host : 
To  weep  my  own  misfortune  was  enough. 
But  for  this  woman,  if  it  may  be  so, 
(  Mong  the  Phereans  you  have  many  friends,) 
Commit  her  to  the  cliarge  of  other  man, 
Who  has  not  suffered  in  the  way  that  I  have. 
The  sight  of  her  would  only  feed  my  grief- 
Take  her  away!  methinks  I  see  my  wife, 
When  I  see  her ;  it  stirs  my  troubled  heart 

Her.  Grieve  not  too  much ;  endure  the  stroke 
with  patience. 

Adm.  To  preach  is  easier  than  to  practise  it. 

Her.  You  lost  a  glorious  creature. 

Adm.  And  with  her 

Lost  sense  of  joy,  and  relish  of  my  life. 

Her.  Time  will  compose  the  swelling  grief  yet 
new. 

Adm.  'Twill  do  it,  if  time  be  death. 
Her.  Another  wife 

Will  comfort  you. 

Adm.  Hush,  hush  1  how  can  you  speak  sol 
Her.  Will  you  then  live  a  lonely  widower  f 
Adm.  No  woman  e'er  shall  be  my  bed-fellow  l 
Her.  Think  you  this  of  advantage  to  the  dead? 
Adm.  I'm  bound  to  honour  her,  where'er  she  be. 
Her.  Right,  right!  I  say;  but  you'll  be  thought 
a  fool. 

Adm.  That  let  them  call  me,  but  a  bridegroom 
never l 

Her.  I  praise  you  for  your  loyalty  in  love. 
Adm.  If  ever  I  betray  her,  may  I  perish ! 
Her.  Take  now  this  noble  dame  into  the  house. 
Adm.  Prythee,  excuse  me,  by  thy  father  Jove. 
Her.  But  not  to  do  this  is  not  for  thy  good. 
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•4dm.  And  doing  it  will  oat  me  to  the  heart 
Her.  Do  it ;  you'll  not  repent  it ;  be  persuaded. 
Adm.  Alasl  would  you  had  never  won  the 

prize  I 

Her.  Tet  in  my  triumph  you  participate. 
Aam.  Thanks  for  your  nobleness ;  but  let  her  go. 
Her.  Tes !  if  it  must  be  so,  but  look  to  it  first 
Adm.  It"  must  be  so,  unless  you  would  incense 
me. 

Her.  From  knowing  what  I  do,  Fll  run  the  risk. 
Aam.  Pre  rail  then,  but  I  like  not  your  pro- 
ceeding. 

Her.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  praise  me 
for  it 

Adm.  Conduct  her  in  then,  if  it  must  be  so. 

[To  hie  attendants. 
Her.  I  will  not  give  her  over  to  your  servants. 
Adm.  Then  lead  her  in  yourself. 
Her.  Into  your  hands, 

And  into  yours  alone,  will  I  commit  her. 

Mm.  I  will  not  touch  her — but  she  may  go  in. 
Her.  I  trust  in  you,  and  in  your  hands  I  place 
her. 

Aim.  Against  my  will  you  force  me  to  this  act 
Her.  Boldly  advance  thy  hand,  and  touch  the 
stranger. 

Mm.  As  though  it  were  to  touch  the  Gorgon's 
headl 

Her.  Hast  hold  of  her. 

Jam.  I  have. 

Her.  Then  hold  her  fast ; 

Hereafter  will  you  call  me  generous  guest 
But  look  on  her-— (A«  lifts  her  veil}— and  see  if  she 

resembles 
Thy  lost  Alcestis. 

Aam.  My  wife,  my  own  wife ! 

Or  do  you  mock  me  ? 

Her.  Tis  your  very  wife. 

Mm.  My  wife  ?  My  buried  wife  ? 

Her.  Yes !  it  is  she ; 

I  do  not  wonder  at  your  unbelief. 

Mm.  Sweet  face  and  person  of  my  dearest 
wife! 

When  I  did  think  to  see  thee  never  more, 
Beyond  all  hope  do  I  possess  thee  now  ? 

Her.  You  do ;  all  envy  of  the  gods  keep  hence ! 

Mm.  Blest  be  thou,  noble  son  of  highest  Jove. 
And  may  thy  father  ever  watch  o'er  thee  1 
For  only  thou  hast  raised  me  up  again. 


FROM  THE  MEDEA. 
MiDBA,the  daughter  of  iEetes,  king  of  Colchis, 
becoming  enamoured  of  Jason,  is  euabled,  by 
her  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  magic,  to  extri- 
cate her  lover  from  all  his  dangers,  and  facilitate 
his  acquisition  of  the  celebrated  golden  fleece. 
Alter  this  conquest,  Jason  marries  his  preserver, 
with  whom  be  elopes,  and  after  some  time  settles 
at  Corinth.  Here,  unmindful  of  his  obligations, 
he  is  desirous  of  divorcing  his  wife,  and  of  con- 
tracting a  marriage  with  Glauce,  the  daughter 
of  King  Creon,  who,  fearing  the  cruelty  and 
power  of  Medea,  banishes  her  and  her  two  sons 
from  the  country,  in  order  to  secure  his  daughter 
from  her  revenge.  The  unhappy  woman,  driven 


to  despair  by  this  insult,  pretends  to  submit  to 
the  sentence ;  and  having  secured  an  asylum  for 
herself  at  Athens,  sends  her  sons  with  rich  pre- 
sents to  the  bride ;  and,  by  the  interposition  of 
Jason,  succeeds  in  obtaining  her  good  offices  with 
the  king,  to  permit  the  youths  to  remain  at  Corinth, 
under  the  protection  of  their  father.  The  youths 
are  now  sent  back  to  their  mother,  and  Glauce 
hastens  to  array  herself  in  the  splendid  robes 
presented  by  her  rival ;  but  soon  finds  that  the 
enchantress  has  infused  a  deadly  poison,  which 
proves  fatal  both  to  herself  and  her  lather.  Jason, 
apprehensive  of  the  fate  which  may  await  his 
sons,  hastens  to  their  rescue ;  but  finds,  on  his 
arrival,  that  Medea  has  already  sacrificed  them 
as  an  expiation  of  the  infidelity  of  her  husband, 
whose  agony  she  derides ;  and,  defying  his  re- 
sentment, flies  through  the  air  with  her  slaugh- 
tered children,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged 
dragons. 

Nuasx  of  Medea. 
O,  that  the  gallant  Argo  had  not  wingM 
Her  course  to  Colchis  through  the  clashing  rocks 
Of  the  black  Euxine ;  that  in  Pelion's  groves 
The  pine  had  ne'er  been  feil'd ;  nor  at  the  oars 
The  heroes'  hands  had  labour'd  when  they  sought 
The  golden  fleece  for  Pelias :  then  my  queen, 
Medea,  had  not  plough'd  the  watery  way 
To  tower 'd  Iolcoa,  maddening  with  the  love 
Of  Jason ;  nor,  the  daughters  won  to  slay 
Their  father  Pelias,  had  she  fixed  her  seat 
At  Corinth,  with  her  husband  and  her  sons; 
A  pleasing  flight  indeed  to  those,  whose  land 
She  made  her  residence ;  while  every  thought, 
Studious  to  aid  him,  was  on  Jason  flx'd. 
This  is  the  state  of  firmest  happiness, 
When  from  the  husband  no  discordant  will 
The  wife  estranges ;  but  their  dearest  ties 
Of  love  are  loosened ;  all  is  variance  now 
And  hate :  for  Jason,  to  his  children  false, 
False  to  my  mistress,  for  a  royal  bride 
Hath  left  her  couch,  and  wedded  Creon's  daughter, 
Lord  of  this  land.    Ill  doth  Medea  brook 
This  base  dishonour ;  on  his  oath  she  calls, 
Recalls  their  plighted  hands,  the  firmest  pledge 
Of  mutual  faith,  and  calls  the  gods  to  witness 
What  a  requital  she  from  Jason  finds. 
Of  food  regardless,  and  in  sorrow  sunk 
She  lies,  and  melts  in  tears  each  tedious  hour 
Since  first  she  knew  her  lord  had  injured  her ; 
Nor  lifts  her  eye,  nor  lifts  her  face  from  the  earth, 
Deaf  to  her  friends'  entreaties  as  a  rock, 
Or  billow  of  the  sea ;  save  when  she  turns 
Her  snowy  neck,  and  to  herself  bewails 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  house, 
Which  she  betray'd  to  follow  this  base  man, 
Who  treats  her  now  with  such  indignity. 
Affliction  now  hath  taught  her  what  it  is 
Not  to  forsake  a  parent  and  his  house. 
She  hates  her  children,  nor  with  pleasure  sees 
them. 

I  fear  her,  lest  she  form  some  strange  design ; 
For  violent  her  temper,  and  of  wrongs 
Impatient :  well  I  know  her,  and  I  fear  her, 
Lest,  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  are  laid 
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In  daep  repose,  die  tteml  into  the  house, 

And  plunge  into  their  breast  the  piercing  sword ; 

Or  murder  ev'n  the  monarch  of  the  land, 

Or  the  new-married  Jason,  on  herself 

Drawing  severer  ills :  for  like  a  storm 

Her  passions  swell :  and  he  that  dares  enrage  her 

Will  have  small  cause  to  boast  his  victory. 

Bat  see,  her  sons  from  the  gymnastic  ring 

Returning,  heedless  of  their  mother's  ills; 

For  youth  holds  no  society  with  grief, 

Ttnroa,  with  the  Sons  of  Medea,  Nuasx. 

TW.  Thou  old  domestic  servant  of  my  m  istress, 
Why  dost  thou  take  thy  station  at  the  gates, 
And  ruminate  in  silence  on  thy  griefs  ? 
How  hath  Medea  wish'd  to  be  alone  ? 

Nur.  Thou  good  old  man,  attendant  on  the  sons 
Of  Jason,  faithful  servants  with  their  lords 
8oner  in  their  afflictions,  and  their  hearts 
Are  touch'd  with  social  sorrow;  and  my  griefs 
Swell,  for  Medea's  sufferings,  to  such  height, 
That  strong  desire  impell'd  me  to  come  forth, 
And  tell  them  to  the  earth  and  to  the  skies. 

TW.  Admits  she  yet  no  respite  to  her  groans  ? 

Nur.  I  wonder  at  thee :  no,  these  ills  but  now 
Are  rising,  to  their  height  not  yet  advanced. 

TW.  Unwise,  if  of  our  lords  we  so  may  speak ; 
Since  she  knows  nothing  of  more  recent  ills. 

Nur.  What  may  this  be  ?  refuse  not  to  inform 
me. 

TW.  Nothing;  and  I  repent  of  what  I  said. 
Nur.  Nay,  by  thy  beard,  conceal  it  not  from 
me, 

Thy  fellow-servant:  if  occasion  calls 
For  secrecy,  in  silence  will  I  keep  it. 

TW.  I  heard  one  say,  not  seeming  to  attend, 
But  passing  on  to  where  they  play  with  dice, 
Among  the  grave  old  men,  who  then  by  chance 
Were  sitting  near  Pirene's  hallow'd  stream, 
That  Creon,  lord  of  this  fair  land,  will  drive 
These  children  and  their  mother  from  the  state 
Of  Corinth :  whether  this  report  be  true 
I  know  not,  but  I  wish  it  otherwise. 

Nur.  Will  Jason  bear  to  see  his  sons  thus 
wrongM, 

Though  he  regards  their  mother  now  no  more  ? 

TW.  To  new  alliances  the  old  gives  place, 
And  to  this  house  he  is  no  more  a  friend. 

Nur.  Ruin  would  follow,  to  the  former  ill 
If  this  were  added  ere  the  first  subsides. 

TW.  Be  cautious  then ;  it  were  unseasonable 
Our  queen  knew  this;  in  silence  close  thy  lips. 

Nur.  You  hear,  my  children,  how  your  father's 
mind 

Is  towards  you :  yet  I  wish  not  ruin  on  him ; 
He  is  my  lord,  though  to  his  friends  unkind. 
Tut.  What  mortal  knows  not — thou  mayst 

know  it  hence — 
Each  for  himself  conceives  a  dearer  love 
Than  for  his  neighbour ;  some  by  glory,  some 
By  gain  induced :  what  wonder,  then,  if  these, 
Of  his  new  nuptials  fond,  their  father  love  not? 

Nur.  Go  in,  my  children,  go:  all  will  be  well ; 
And  take  thou  heed,  keep  them  aloof,  nor  let 

them 

Come  near  their  mother  while  her  griefs  are  fresh : 
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Cruel  her  eye,  and  wild ;  I  mark'd  it  late, 
Expressive  of  some  dark  design  on  these : 
Nor  will  she  check  her  fury,  well  I  know, 
Till  the  storm  bursts  on  some  one :  may  its  stroke 
Fall  on  some  hostile  head,  not  on  a  friend. 

Med.  Wretch  that  I  am,  what  anguish  rends 
my  heart !  [withiu. 
Wretched  Medea,  how  art  thou  undone ! 

Nur.  Ay,  thus  it  is.    Your  mother,  my  dear 
children, 

Swells  with  resentment,  swells  with  rage :  go  in, 
Go  quickly  in ;  but  come  not  in  her  eye, 
Approach  her  not,  but  keep  you  from  the  wild 
And  dreadful  fury  of  her  violent  temper. 
Go  now,  go  quickly  in  ;  this  rising  cloud 
Of  grief  forebodes  a  storm,  which  soon  will  fall 
With  greater  rage :  inflamed  with  injuries, 
What  will  not  her  tempestuous  spirit  dare  t 
Med.  Ah  me !  ah  me !  what  mighty  wrongs  I 
bear, 

Wrongs  that  demand  my  tears  and  loud  laments  1 
Ye  sons  accursed  of  a  detested  mother, 
Perish,  together  with  your  father  perish, 
And  in  one  general  ruin  sink  your  house ! 

Nur.  Ah  me  unhappy !  in  their  father's  fault 
Why  make  thy  sons,  associates  ?  Why  on  them 
Rises  thy  hatred  ?    0, 1  fear,  I  fear, 
My  children,  lest  some  evil  threatens  you. 
Kings  have  a  fiery  quality  of  soul, 
Accustom 'd  to  command ;  if  once  they  feel 
Control,  though  small,  their  anger  blazes  out, 
Not  easily  extinguish'd ;  hence  I  deem 
An  equal  mediocrity  of  life 
More  to  be  wish'd  ;  if  not  in  gorgeous  state, 
Yet  without  danger  glides  it  on  to  age. 
There's  a  protection  in  its  very  name, 
And  happiness  dwells  with  it:  but  the  height 
Of  towering  greatness  long  to  mortal  man 
Remains  not  fbe'd ;  and,  when  misfortune  comes 
Enraged,  in  deeper  ruin  sinks  the  house. 

Nurse,  Chorus. 

Ck.  I  heard  the  voice,  I  heard  the  loud  laments 
Of  the  unhappy  Colchian :  do  her  griefs 
(Say,  reverend  matron,)  find  no  respite  yet  ? 
From  the  door's  opening  valve  I  heard  her  voice. 
No  pleasure  in  the  sorrows  of  your  house 
I  take ;  for  deeds  are  done  not  grateful  to  me. 

Nur.  This  is  no  more  a  house;  all  here  is 
vanished, 

Nor  leaves  a  trace  behind.  The  monarch's  house 
He  makes  his  own ;  while  my  unhappy  mistress 
In  her  lone  chamber  melts  her  life  away 
In  tears,  unmoved  by  all  the  arguments 
Urged  by  her  friends  to  soothe  her  sorrowing  soul. 

Med.  O  that  the  ethereal  lightning  on  this  head 
Would  fall !  Why  longer  should  I  wish  to  live  f 
Unhappy  me  1  Death  would  be  welcome  now, 
And  kindly  free  me  from  this  hated  life. 

Ch.  Dost  thou  hear  this,  0  Jove,  O  Earth,  O 
Light, 

The  mournful  voice  of  this  unhappy  dame? 

Why  thus  indulge  this  unabated  force 

Of  nuptial  love,  self-rigorous,  hastening  death  f 

Let  it  not  be  thy  wish :  if  a  new  bed 

Now  charms  thy  husband,  be  not  his  offence 
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Engraved  too  deep:  Jove  will  avenge  thy  wrongs; 
Let  not  thy  sorrows  prey  upon  thy  heart. 

Med.  O  powerful  Themis,  O  revered  Diana, 
See  what  I  suffer,  though  with  sacred  oaths 
This  vile,  accursed  husband  I  had  bound  1 
O,  might  I  one  day  see  him  and  his  bride 
Rent  piecemeal  in  their  house,  who  unprovoked 
Have  dared  to  wrong  me  thus!  Alas,  my  father ! 
Alas,  my  country !  whom  my  shameful  flight 
Abandon'd,  having  first  my  brother  slain  1 

Nvr.  Tou  hear  her  invocations,  how  she  calls 
On  Themis,  prompt  to  hear  the  suppliant's  vows; 
And  Jove,  the  avenger  of  neglected  oaths 
To  mortal  man :  nor  is  it  possible 
Her  fiery  transports  know  a  moment's  pause. 

Ck.  What  motives  can  be  urged  to  draw  her 
forth? 

Could  we  but  see  her,  would  she  hear  our  voice, 
Haply  our  pleaded  reason  might  avail 
To  soothe  her  soul,  and  mitigate  her  rage. 
My  zeal  shall  not  be  wanting  to  my  friends. 
Go  then,  persuade  her  forth ;  with  soft  address 
Allure  her  hither :  haste,  thou  friendly  dame, 
Ere  her  resentment  burst  on  those  within ; 
For  her  full  grief  swells  to  a  dreadful  height 

Nur.  I  will  attempt  it,  though  I  fear  my  voice 
Will  not  prevail ,  yet  does  your  friendly  zeal 
Claim  from  me  this  return ;  but  to  her  slaves, 
When  they  approach  to  speak  to  her,  she  bears 
The  aspect  of  a  furious  lioness, 
That  watches  o'er  her  young.  If  thou  shouldst 
say 

That  men  of  former  times  were  unadvised, 
Shallow,  and  nothing  wise,  thou  wouldst  not  err; 
For  festivals,  for  banquets,  and  for  suppers, 
They  form'd  the  sprightly  song  that  charnrd  the 
ear, 

Making  life  cheerful ;  but  with  music's  power, 
And  the  sweet  symphony  of  varied  strains, 
They  knew  not  to  assuage  the  piercing  griefs 
That  rack  the  heart,  whence  deaths  and  ruthless 
deeds 

Spread  desolation :  here  to  soothe  the  soul 
With  lenient  songs  were  wisdom.    Where  the 
feast 

Is  spread,  why  raise  the  tuneful  voice  in  vain  f 

The  table  richly  piled  hath  in  itself 

A  cheerfulness  that  wakes  the  heart  to  joy.* 


•  The  rites  derived  from  indent  days 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise, 
The  rttes  that  taught  ui  to  combine 
The  Joys  of  music  and  of  wine ; 
That  bade  the  feast,  the  rang,  the  bowl, 
O'erfill  the  saturated  soul, 
But  ne'er  the  lute  nor  lyre  applied 
To  soothe  despair  or  soften  pride. 
Nor  call*d  them  to  the  gloomy  cells, 
Where  Madness  raves,  and  Vengeance  swells. 
Where  Hate  sits  musing  to  betray, 
And  Murder  meditates  his  prey. 
To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  care 
Ye  sons  of  melody  repair, 
Nor  deign  the  festive  hour  to  cloy 
With  superfluity  of  joy! 
Ah,  little  needs  the  minstrel's  power 
To  speed  the  light  convivial  hour; 
The  board  with  varied  plenty  erown'd 
May  spare  the  luxury  of  sound.— Dr.  Jssmsem. 


Ck.  I  heard  her  lamentations  mixed 

groans, 

Which  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart  the  veni 
And  on  her  faithless  husband,  who  betray1 
Her  bed,  she  calls  aloud ;  upon  the  gods, 
Thus  basely  wrong'd,  she  calls,  attesting  Tl 
Daughter  of  Jove,  the  arbitress  of  oaths, 
Who  led  her  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  aero* 
The  rolling  ocean,  when  the  shades  of  nig) 
Darken'd  its  waves,  and  steer'd  her  throng 
straits. 


FROM  THE  HIPPOLYTUS. 

Hippolttus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  devoting 
self  to  the  service  of  Diana,  and  neglecting  \ 
draws  down  upon  himself  the  indignation 
latter  goddess,  which  cannot  be  appeased  I 
his  ruin.  For  this  purpose  she  inspires  Pfa 
his  father's  wife,  with  a  guilty  passion  fc 
step-son,  which  she  in  vain  attempts  to  sup 
Her  nurse,  however,  extorts  the  secret  froi 
mistress,  and,  contrary  to  her  commands,  r< 
it  to  the  youth,  who  received  the  declaration 
the  abhorrence  it  deserved.  The  unhappy 
dra,  betrayed  and  disgraced,  resolves  on  i 
diate  death,  and,  instigated  by  revenge,  diet 
a  letter  fastened  to  her  hand,  in  which  s 
cuses  Hippolytus  of  having  committed  th« 
crime  which  his  virtue  had  rejected  with  so 
horror.  The  accusation,  however,  is  belicv 
the  king,  while  the  son,  flying  from  his 
geance,  is  thrown  from  his  chariot,  and  di< 
not  until  his  innocence  had  been  made  cles 
reconciliation  effected  between  him  and  1 
pentant  father. 

Schlegel  commends  the  play  as  well  i 
sublime  beauty  of  its  hero,  as  for  the  pro 
and  moral  strictness  observed  throughout, 
hazardous  a  subject 

Scxirx  at  TaBixNX. 
Hippolttus  and  Attendants. 

Hippolytus. 
Follow,  follow,  follow  me ; 

To  Diana  raise  the  strain : 
Goddess  of  the  chase  is  she, 
And  admits  us  of  her  train. 
Attendants. 
Virgin  goddess  of  the  chase, 
Queen  of  every  noble  grace, 
Holy,  awe-commanding  power, 
Whom  to  Jove  Latona  bore, 
Hail,  Diana !  and  again 
Hail ;  thou  most  beauteous  of  the  virgin 
That  tread  the  wide-extended  realms  at 
Radiant,  and  grace  the  golden  courts  of 
Hippolytus. 
Hail,  Diana,  virgin  bright, 

Fairest  of  the  forms  divine, 
That  in  heaven's  ethereal  height 
Graced  with  beauty's  radiance  shii 
Thee,  goddess,  to  adorn,  I  bring  this  crow 
Enwoven  with  the  various  flowers  that  di 
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The  unshorn  mead,  where  nerer  shepherd  dmred 
To  feed  his  flock,  and  the  scythe  never  came ; 
Bat  o'er  its  Yernal  sweets  unshorn  the  bee 
Ranges  at  will,  and  modest  nature  rolls 
The  irriguous  streamlet ;  garish  art  hath  there 
Ho  share :  of  these  the  modest  still  may  cull 
At  pleasure,  interdicted  to  the  impure ; 
Bit  for  thy  golden  tresses,  honoured  queen, 
Receive  this  garland  from  my  pious  hands. 
To  me  alone  of  mortals  is  this  grace 
Vouchsafed,  to  share  thy  company,  to  hold 
Free  converse  with  thee,  and  to  hear  thy  voice, 
Though  not  permitted  to  behold  thy  face. 
Jtt.  Say,  royal  youth  (for  we  should  call  the 
gods 

Alone  our  lords,)  wilt  thou  hear  counsel  from  me  ? 
Hip.  Most  willingly ;  I  else  should  seem  unwise. 
Jtt.  Know  it  thou  the  common  law  to  man 

prescribed? 
Hip.  I  know  not ;  nor  thy  question,  what  it 
means. 

Jtt  To  hate  whate'er  of  haughty  scorns  to 
please. 

Hip.  And  justly,  for  the  haughty  all  must  hate. 
ML  And  is  there  in  the  affable  a  grace  ? 
Hip.  Much,  and  with  little  labour  to  be  won. 
Jtt.  And  thinkest  thou  this  reaches  to  the 
gods? 

Hip.  It  must,  since  from  the  gods  we  have  our 
laws. 

Jtt.  Why  then  this  haughty  goddess  not  ad- 
dress? 

Hip.  What  goddess  ?  But  be  cautious  of  offence. 
Jtt.  Venus,  that  hath  her  station  at  thy  gates. 
Hip.  Her  at  a  distance  I,  as  chaste,  salute. 
Jtt.  Tet  is  she  haughty,  and  'mong  men  re- 
nown'd. 

Hip.  Each  different  gods  reveres,  and  different 
men. 

Jtt.  Were  thy  thoughts  what  they  ought,  thou 

wouldst  be  bless'd. 
Hip.  A  god  revered  by  night  delights  not  me. 
Jtt.  Sacred  should  be  the  honour  of  the  gods. 
Hip.  Go,  my  companions,  pass  this  dome, 

prepare 

Provisions ;  for  the  table  richly  spread 
After  the  chase  is  grateful.    I  must  see 
My  coursers  dress'd,  that  after  my  repast 
I  well  may  breathe  them  harness'd  to  the  car : 
But  to  thy  Venus  here  I  bid  farewell. 
Jtt.  But  we,  with  better  thought,  (for  from 
young  men 
We  must  not  take  example,)  as  becomes 
Our  humble  station,  to  thy  image  pay 
Our  vows,  imperial  Venus :  be  it  thine 
To  pardon  him,  if  driven  by  headlong  youth 
He  speaks  imprudently :  do  thou  appear 
As  if  thou  heard' st  him  not ;  it  well  becomes 
The  gods  to  be  more  wise  than  mortal  men. 

Chorus. 

Strophe. 

There  is  a  rock  from  whose  deep  base 

The  bubbling  fountains  flow ; 
And  from  the  top  we  sink  the  vase 

To  reach  the  stream  below. 


I  have  a  friend,  who  thither  brought 
Her  vests,  with  radiant  purple  wrought, 

To  bathe  them  in  the  crystal  dews ; 
Then  on  the  rock's  steep  ridge  display 
To  the  warm  sun's  ethereal  ray 

Their  richly-tinctured  hues. 

Jntistrophe. 

There  first  from  her  the  tidings  came 

That,  languishing  away, 
On  her  sick  couch,  the  royal  dame 

In  her  apartments  lay ; 
And,  every  eye  avoiding,  spread 
The  light  veil  o'er  her  golden  head. 

Three  days  from  food,  through  pining  grief 
Have  her  ambrosial  lips  refrain'd ; 
And,  with  some  secret  anguish  pain'd, 

From  death  she  hopes  relief. 

But  see,  the  aged  nurse  before  the  doors 
Supports  her  from  the  house :  a  gloomy  cloud 
Hangs  thickening  on  her  brow :  what  this  maybe 
I  wish  to  know ;  and  why,  unhappy  queen, 
The  transient  bloom  is  faded  from  her  cheek. 

Phsdba,  Numsx,  Choeus. 
Nur.  Unhappy  state  of  mortals,  thus  to  waste 
With  irksome  sickness  1    What,  to  give  thee 
ease, 

Shall  I  attempt?    What  shall  I  not  attempt? 
Here  may'st  thou  view  the  light  of  heaven,  here 
breathe 

The  ethereal  air ;  here  press  thy  sickly  couch 
Before  the  house ;  for  often  didst  thou  ask 
To  be  led  hither :  to  thy  chamber  soon 
Wilt  thou  return ;  for  changeful  is  thy  mind, 
And  nothing  pleases ;  what  is  present  to  thee 
Delights  thee  not,  expecting  more  of  good 
In  what  is  absent    Sickness  hath  in  this 
Advantage  o'er  the  arts  that  work  its  cure : 
That  is  a  simple  ill ;  but  these  require 
Attentive  thought,  and  labour  of  the  hands. 
But  all  the  life  of  man  is  full  of  pain. 

Ph.  Yet  bear  me  up  my  friends,  support  my 
head; 

I  have  no  strength :  you,  that  attend  me,  hold 
My  feeble  hands.    How  cumbrous  is  this  dress ! 
Ill  can  my  head  support  it ;  take  it  off, 
And  let  these  crisped  tresses  flow.    Ah  me  I 
Nur.  Be  cheer'd,  my  child,  nor  with  this  rest- 
less motion 

Weary  thy  weak  limbs :  easier  wilt  thou  bear 
Thy  sickness  resting  calmly,  and  thy  mind 
Arming  with  patience :  in  this  mortal  state 
None  are  exempt  from  struggling  with  their  ills. 

PA.  O,  from  the  limpid  fountain  might  I  draw 
The  cooling  stream,  and,  on  the  grassy  bank 
Reclined,  beneath  the  poplars  rest  my  head ! 

Nur.  What  means  that  wish?    Ah,  speak  not 
words  like  these 
To  many ;  there  is  something  wild  in  them. 

Ph.  O,  bear  me  to  the  mountain ;  to  the  pines, 
The  forest  would  I  go,  where  the  fleet  hounds 
Pursue  the  dappled  hinds  1    O,  by  the  gods 
I  long  to  cheer  the  dogs  of  chase,  to  wave 
O'er  my  bright  tresses  the  Thessalian  dart, 
And  grasp  the  pointed  jratYuk  vol  mi  \»xA&\ 
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Nur.  Whence  this  desire,  this  fondness  Jbr  the 
chase? 

Why  from  the  limpid  fountain  wouldst  thou  take 
Hie  cooling  draught?    Betide  the  citadel 
Headlong  the  gushing  waters  roll  along 
The  living  stream :  thence  mayst  thou  slake  thy 
thirst. 

PA.  Diana,  goddess  of  the  sacred  lake, 
And  of  the  equestrian  coursers,  in  thy  Held 

0  how  I  long  to  tame  the  Henetian  steeds ! 
Nur.  Why  are  thy  words  again  thus  wild  ? 

Ev'n  now 

The  mountain  and  the  chase  was  all  thy  wish ; 
Now  in  the  thirsty  sands  to  tame  the  steed. 

PA.  What  have  I  done,  unhappy  as  I  am, 
And  whither  wandered  from  my  sober  sense  ? 

1  raved :  some  angry  god  hath  wrought  this  ill. 
Ah  me,  unhappy  1    Let  thy  friendly  hand 
Cover  my  head  again :  I  am  ashamed 

Of  what  I  said :  O  cover  me :  the  tear 
Drops  from  mine  eye,  and  on  my  cheek  I  feel 
The  warm  blush  rise.    How  painful  when  the 
sense 

Resumes  its  former  functions !   To  be  mad 
Is  dreadful ;  yet  in  this  a  softer  ill, 
We  have  no  sense  of  the  calamity. 

Nur.  Thy  head  again  I  cover ;  when  will  death 
Cover  my  body  ?    From  this  length  of  life 
Mucl}  have  I  learn 'd :  best  suited  to  the  state 
Of  mortal  life  are  mutual  friendships  form'd 
With  moderation,  such  as  take  not  root 
Deep  in  the  soul ;  affections  that  with  ease 
May  be  relax'd,  or  closer  bound  at  will. 

CA.  Thou  aged  matron,  faithful  from  her  youth 
To  the  imperial  Phaedra,  we  behold 
Her  cruel  sufferings;  but  no  symptoms  mark 
What  her  disease  may  be,  of  this  we  wish 
To  make  inquiry,  and  to  learn  from  thee. 

Nur.  I  am  not  well  assured,  nor  will  she 
speak  it 

CA.  But  of  her  sufferings  what  may  be  the 
cause? 

Nwr.  Nor  know  I  this,  for  she  conceals  it  all. 
CA.  Beneath  her  malady  she  wastes  away. 
Nur.  No  food  for  three  long  days  hath  passed 
her  lips. 

CK  Through  sickness  this,  or  is  she  bent  on 
death? 

Nur.  From  food  abstaining  soon  her  life  must 
end. 

CA.  This  sure  must  be  displeasing  to  her  lord. 
Nur.  She  hides  it  all,  and  speaks  not  of  her 
illness. 

CA.  But  he  must  mark  it  when  he  views  her 
face. 

Nur.  It  chances  he  is  absent  from  this  land. 
CA.  Hast  thou  been  earnest  in  the  attempt  to 
learn 

What  her  disease,  and  what  thus  racks  her 

mind? 

Nur.  I  have  tried  all,  but  vain  are  my  attempts ; 
Tet  shall  I  not  e'en  now  abate  my  zeal. 
O  my  loved  child,  let  us  forget  the  words, 
We  each  have  spoke ;  do  thou  recall  thy  sweet 
And  gentle  nature ;  clear  that  clouded  brow ; 
Thou  shouldst  not  be  thus  silent   Have  I  spoke 


Amiss?  reprove  me;  if  my  words  are  right, 
Assent  to  them.   What  is  it?  Speaks—By  d 
Thy  sons  thou  wilt  betray,  nor  will  they  sh 
The  rich  inheritance  of  their  father's  house. 
This  by  the  warlike  Amazonian  queen 
I  swear ;  for  she  hath  IcA  a  son  to  lord  it 
Over  thy  sons,  of  spurious  birth  indeed, 
But  now  legitimate  thought,  thou  know'st 

well, 
Hippolytus— 

PA.  Ah  me! 

Nur.  Doth  it  then  touch  1 

PA.  Thou  hast  undone  me ;  by  the  gods  1 
thee, 

O  never  let  me  hear  that  name  again ! 
Nur.  Dost  thon  see  this?  thou  judgest  i 
why  then 

Not  benefit  thy  sons,  and  save  thy  life? 
PA.  I  love  my  sons !  another  storm  burst 
me. 

Nur.  Thy  hands,  my  child,  are  innoeei 
blood? 

PA.  My  hands  are  guiltless,  but  my  hi 
defiled. 

Nur.  Some  foreign  ill,  brought  on  thee  b 
foes? 

PA.  I  by  a  friend,  unwilling  both,  am  rui 
Nur.  By  some  misdeed  hath  Theseus  in 
thee? 

PA.  Would  I  were  found  not  to  have  in 
him? 

Nur.  What  dreadful  thing  makes  thee 

wish  to  die  ? 
PA.  Ill  would  befall  thee,  should  I  tell  the 
Nur.  Can  worse  befall  me  than  the  lc 

thee? 

PA.  Go;  by  the  gods,  forbear,  and  qui 
hand. 

Nur.  Never,  till  thou  indulge  me  this  re* 
PA.  That  suppliant  hand  revering,  I  wil 
thee. 

Nur.  Tis  mine  in  silence  to  attend  thy  w 
PA.  Ah,  wouldst  thou  tell  me  what  is  mi 
speak? 

Nur.  I  am  no  prophetess  in  things  obscui 
PA.  Ah,  tell  me  what  is  this  which  mei 
love. 

Nur.  The  sweetest  pleasure  and  severest 
PA.  Taught  by  experience,  one  of  them  I 
Nur.  What  says  my  child?  Dost  thou  then 

some  man  ? 
PA.  Who  is  this  son  of  the  Amazonian  qt 
Nur.  Hippolytus. 

PA.  By  thee  he's  named,  no 

Nur.  Ah  me!  What  wouldst  thou  say?  0 
hast  made  me 
Most  wretched.   No,  this  is  not  to  be  borne 
For  now  the  wise,  the  modest,  are  in  love 

iNot  willingly  indeed)  with  ill.    No  god 
s  Venus  then  ?  Nay,  if  there  be  aught  else 
More  potent  than  a  god,  she  hath  undone 
My  royal  mistress,  me,  and  all  the  house. 

PA.  Troezenian  dames,  who  this  remotest 1 
Of  Pclops'  realms  inhabit,  through  the  long 
And  silent  night  oft  have  my  thoughts  revol 
The  sad  depravity  of  human  life ; 
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koos  so  ill,  through  no  defect,  I  think, 
um ;  she  to  many  giro*  the  mom 
at  is  right;  but  my  reflections  lead  me 
i  conclusion ;  what  is  good  we  know 
wl,  bat  do  it  not ;  through  listlessness 
■rant  the  spirit  to  act;  and  some  prefer 
favourite  pleasure  to  the  work  of  virtue ; 
a  hath  various  pleasures ;  ill-spent  hours 
clous  conversation,  indolence, 
sing  ill  and  shame ; — but  I  unfold 
-orkings  of  my  mind.    Soon  as  I  felt 
ound  of  love,  my  thoughts  were  turn'd 

how  best 
ir  it ;  hence  in  silence  I  conceal'd 
ins ;  my  next  resolve  was  to  o'ercome  it 
haste  austerity.    When  these  avail'd  not 
iquish  lore,  I  deem'd  it  noblest  for  mo 
;  these  resolutions  none  will  blame. 
'  how  foul  this  fond  desire,  I  knew 
i famous,  and,  as  a  woman,  well 
-  in  what  abhorrence  it  is  held, 
she  perish'd,  suffering  every  ill, 
rith  adulterate  love  the  nuptial  bed 
named!    The  houses  of  the  great  gave 

birth 

.  disease ;  and  thence  the  infection  spread, 
len  base  deeds  from  those  of  highest  rank 
s  a  sanction,  all  below  esteem  them 
sets  of  their  honest  imitation, 
r  I  bate,  whose  tongue  to  modest  praise 

while  thoughts  of  lewdness  in  her  heart 
res  to  harbour.  Sovereign,  sea-born  Venus, 
an  such  look  their  husband  in  the  face, 
Knble  at  the  darkness  that  assists  them ; 
sir  the  roo£  the  walls  should  find  a  tongue 
>lish  their  misdeeds  ?  I  will  not  live 
friends,  to  shame  my  husband  and  my 
children. 

How  lovely  in  each  state  is  chastity, 
.-brings  to  mortals,  the  sublimest  fame ! 
.  A  sudden  terror,  lady,  seized  my  heart 

first  I  heard  thy  griefs ;  I  now  perceive 
sakness ;  it  is  ever  thus ;  the  thoughts 
wisdom  from  reflection.    Nothing  strange 
I  thee,  nothing  singular';  severe 
nger  of  the  goddess  rushes  on  thee. 

thou?  What  wonder  1  Many  feel  tho  force 
e ;  wilt  thou  for  this  refuse  to  live  ? 
old  it  fare  with  those  that  love,  and  those 
ihall  hereafter  love,  if  they  must  die ; 
enus  is  resistless,  when  she  comes 
her  force ;  but  gentle  to  the  heart 
to  her  influence  yields;  the  proud,  that  bids 
(ul  defiance  to  her  power,  she  seizes, 
is  too  well  thou  know'st,  chastises  him. 
inges  through  the  sky,  and  in  the  sea 
lands  the  waves ;  and  all  things  owe  their 
birth 

r ;  she  sows,  she  gives  the  seeds  of  Love ; 
ill  that  live  on  earth,  from  him  arise — 
i  who  revolve  the  annals  of  old  times, 
hose  who  tread  the  Muses1  hallow'd  haunts, 
bow  the  breast  of  Jove,  with  Semele 
mee  enamour'd ;  to  the  heavenly  seats, 
?tautfw*i«,  bright  Aurora,  touch'd  with  love, 
Jephalus ;  yet  in  the  skies  they  hold 


Their  seats,  nor  fly  the  assemblies  of  the  gods, 
Who  hold  them  dear,  by  the  same  power,  I  ween, 
Themselves  subdued :  and  wilt  thou  not  sustain  it? 
It  were  too  nice  through  all  the  parts  of  life 
To  labour  at  exactness.— But  no  more 
Of  these  weak  thoughts,  of  these  thy  vain  en- 
deavours. 

To  be  more  perfect  than  the  gods.   Be  firm, 
If  love  hath  seized  thy  heart ;  it  is  the  work 
Of  love's  all-powerful  goddess ;  if  it  pains  thee, 
Try  to  relieve  thy  pain;  know,  there  are  c^harms, 
And  spells  of  wondrous  potency  to  heal 
The  sickness  of  the  soul ;  their  influence 
Shall  give  thee  ease.    In  their  inventions  slow 
Were  men,  but  readier  far  is  woman's  skill. 

Ph.  This  is  what  ruins  many  a  noble  house, 
And  many  a  peopled  town,  this  glorying  speech. 
Behoves  us  now  no  blandishment  that  charms 
The  ear,  but  what  excites  to  virtuous  deeds. 

Nur.  Wherefore  this  lofty  strain  ?  Thou  hast 
not  need 

Of  fine-formed  words,  but  of  a  man,  and  soon 
May  they  be  known  who  most  discreetly  speak 
What  so  concerns  thee.    If  this  malady 
Touch'd  not  thy  life,  and  modesty  prevail'd, 
I  would  not  for  thy  pleasure  and  thy  love 
To  this  have  led  thee ;  but  to  save  thy  life 
Is  the  great  business ;  let  not  that  find  blame. 
Ph.  Fye  on  thy  tongue !  Wilt  thou  not  ^close 
thy  lips? 

Wilt  thou  not  cease  to  urge  thy  shameful  plea  ? 

Nur.  It  may  be  shameful,  but  consults  for  thee 
Better  than  honour ;  it  would  save  thy  life, 
In  which  more  merit  lies  than  in  a  name, 
Glorying  in  which,  it  is  thy  wish  to  die. 

Ph.  Now,  by  the  gods  (for  shameful  are  thy 
words 

Though  well  design'd)  no  farther  urge  thy  plea, 
That,  if  I  give  my  yielding  soul  to  love, 
I  should  do  well ;  for  though  with  specious  phrase 
Thou  varnish  o'er  the  baseness,  I  should  fall 
On  that  disgrace  and  ruin  which  I  fly. 

Nur.  If  such  thy  resolution,  it  behoved  thee 
Not  from  the  right  to  deviate ;  but  ev'n  thus 
Be  ruled  by  me ;  do  me  this  grace  at  least : 
I  in  the  house  have  medicines,  of  power 
To  charm  the  rage  of  love ;  these  to  my  thought 
Lately  occurr'd ;  lot  not  thy  fears  prevail: 
They,  without  shame,  or  injury  to  sense, 
Will  ease  thee  of  this  sickness  of  the  mind. 
But  thou  must  have  some  token  from  the  youth 
Beloved,  some  word,  some  relic  of  his  vest, 
Of  two  in  union  close  to  knit  one  love. 

Ph.  An  unguent  or  a  potion  is  the  charm? 

Nur.  Wish  not  to  be  informed,  my  child,  but 
eased. 

Pit  Too  much,  I  fear,  thou  trustest  to  thy 
wisdom. 

Nur.  Fear  every  thing,  be  sure:  what  dost  thou 
fear? 

Ph.  Lest  to  the  son  of  Theseus  thou  disclose  it. 

Nur.  Confide  in  me:  my  care  shall  order  this 
Right  well :  do  thou,  0  sovereign,  sea-born  Venus, 
Do  thou  but  aid  me  1  To  my  friends  within 
To  impart  the  rest  is  all  that's  needful  now. 

[Exit  Nuasz. 
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Pmbba,  Caomus. 

8trophe  I. 

0  Love,  O  Love,  that  through  the  eye* 

Instil  lest  softly  warm  desire, 
Pleased  in  the  soul,  with  sweet  surprise, 

Entrancing  rapture  to  inspire ; 
Never  with  wild,  ungovern'd  sway 
Rush  on  my  heart,  and  force  it  to  obey: 
For  not  the  lightning's  fire, 
Nor  stars  swift  darting  through  the  sky, 
Equal  the  shads  sent  by  this  son  of  Jove, 
When  his  hand  gives  them  force  to  fly, 
Kindling  the  flames  of  love. 

jttdvtrophe  /. 
In  vain  at  Alpheus'  stream,  in  vain 

At  bright  Apollo's  Pythian  shrine, 
Doth  Greece,  the  votive  victim  slain, 
With  reverence  offer  rites  divine: 
To  him  who  holds  the  high  employ 
To  unlock  the  golden  gates  of  love  and  joy, 
No  honours  we  assign ; 
The  tyrant  of  the  human  breast, 
That  ravages  where'er  he  takes  his  way, 

And  sinks  mankind  with  woes  oppress'd 
Beneath  his  ruthless  sway. 

Strophe  II. 
Thee,  (Echalia's  blooming  pride, 
Virgin  yet  in  love  untried, 
Ne'er  before  by  Hymen  led, 
Stranger  to  the  nuptial  bed, 
Unexperienced,  hapless  fair, 
From  thy  house  with  wild  affright 
Hastening,  like  the  frantic  dame, 
That  to  the  Bacchic  orgies  speeds  her  flight, 
With  blood,  with  smoke,  with  flame, 
And  all  the  terrors  wild  of  war, 
To  nuptials  stain'd  with  gore  did  Venus  give, 
And  bade  Alcmena's  son  the  beauteous  prize 
receive. 

Antistrophe  II. 

Say,  ye  sacred  towers  that  stand 
Bulwarks  of  the  Theban  land; 
And  ye  streams,  that  welling  play 
From  the  fount  of  Dirce,  say, 
How  to  you  came  the  Queen  of  Love: 
'Mid  the  lightning's  rapid  Are, 
While  around  her  thunders  roar, 
She  caused  the  blasted  Seinele  to  expire, 
The  hapless  nymph  that  bore 
Bacchus  from  the  embrace  of  Jove. 
Thus  over  all  she  spreads  her  tyrant  power, 
As  restless  as  the  bee  that  roves  from  flower  to 
flower. 

Ph.  Be  silent,  O  my  friends,  I  am  undone. 
Ch.  What  is  there  dreadful,  Phaxlra,  in  thy 
house  ? 

Ph.  Forbear,  that  I  may  hear  their  words  within. 
Ch.  Thy  words  forebode  some  ill :  but  I  am 
dumb. 

Ph.  Ah  me,  unhappy  me,  how  great  my  woes ! 
Ch.  What  mean  these  lamentations?  Why  this 
voice 


Of  sorrow  f  Tell  us,  lady,  what  thou  nearest, 
That  with  this  sudden  terror  strikes  thy  heart 

Ph.  O  ruin,  ruin  1  Stand  you  at  the  door 
And  hear  what  tumult  in  the  house  is  raised. 

Ch.  Thou  standest  nigh  the  door;  and  from 
the  house 

Issuing,  the  voice  comes  to  thy  ear ;  but  tell  me, 
Tell  me,  what  dreadful  ill  hath  happen'd  tbeef 

Ph.  The  son  of  that  fierce  Amazon  is  loud ; 
And,  high  in  anger,  'gainst  my  servant  raves. 

Ch.  I  hear  his  voice,  but  to  my  ear  his  words 
Come  not  distinct ;  to  thine  they  come,  to  thine 
The  doors  transmit  what  in  the  house  he  speaks. 

PA.  He  calls  her  vile  procuress,  her  lord's  bed 
Falsely  betraying ;  that  I  hear  distinct 

Ch.  Alas  for  thy  unhappy  fate!  Loved  queen 
Thou  art  betray'd.  What  counsel  shall  I  give  theef 
The  secrets  of  thy  soul  are  all  disclosed, 
And  thou  art  ruin'd,  by  thy  friends  betray'd. 

Ph.  Yes,  she  hath  told  my  griefs,  and  so  un- 
done me. 

To  ease,  to  heal  the  sickness  of  my  soul, 
Friendly  her  purpose,  but  dishonourable. 

Ch.  What  then,  unhappy  sufferer,  wilt  thou  dof 
Ph.  1  know  not,  save  one  thing ;  forthwith  to 
die. 

Death  is  the  only  cure  of  all  my  ills. 

Phjsdra,  Hifpolytus,  Nuasi,  Caomus. 

Hip.  O  parent  Earth,  and  thou,  all-seeing  San, 
What  words  of  horrid  import  have  I  heard ! 
Nur.  Ah,  speak  no  more,  lest  some  one  mark 
thy  words. 

Hip.  Not  speak !  mine  ears  thus  wounded  with 

thy  baseness  1 
Nur.  Nay,  I  conjure  thee,  by  this  beauteous 

hand. 

Hip.  Away,  keep  off  thy  hands,  touch  not  my 
robes. 

Nur.  Thus  at  thy  knees  I  beg,  undo  me  not 
Hip.  Why,  since  thou  say'st  thou  hast  spoke 

nothing  ill  ? 
Nur.  Affairs  like  this  may  not  be  told  to  all. 
Hip.  Things  honest  may  with  honour  be  made 

known. 

Nur.  All,  do  not  rashly  violate  thine  oath. 
Hip.  My  tongue  indeed  hath  sworn,  but  not 
my  mind. 

Nur.  What  wilt  thou  do?  in  ruin  sink  thy 
friends? 

Hip.  I  scorn  you,  nor  hold  friendship  with  the 
base. 

Nur.  Forgive  me:  human  weakness  oft  must 
err. 

Hip.  Wherefore,  O  Jove,  beneath  the  sun's  fair 
light, 

That  specious  mischief,  woman,  didst  thou  place? 
For  with  the  human  race  if  thou  wouldst  fill 
The  peopled  earth,  no  need  they  should  be  raised 
From  woman;  at  thy  shrines  might  men  present 
Iron,  or  brass,  or  heaps  of  massy  gold, 
To  purchase  children,  in  proportion  given 
For  the  rich  offering ;  man  might  then  have  lived 
Free  and  uncumber'd  with  this  female  burden ; 
But  now,  to  lead  this  mischief  to  our  house, 
Our  wealth  must  be  expended.    Hence  appears 
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great  m  mischief  woman  it  to  man— 
ither  who  begot  her,  bred  her  up, 
her  ft  dowry,  to  another  house 
going  her,  to  rid  him  of  the  ill ; 
ho  receives  the  baleful  ill  rejoices ; 
ig  each  splendid  ornament,  bright  gems 
does,  and  all  the  riches  of  his  house 
•r  exhausting.    Is  the  alliance  form'd 
those  of  noble  rank  *    He  must  perforce 
with  apparent  joy  the  uneasy  bed. 
tds  he  in  his  choice  domestic  sweets, 
> the  ignoble  and  the  base  allied  ? 
evil  he  suppresses  with  the  good, 
ier  who  'scapes  both  these,  and  to  his 
house 

i  a  plain,  gentle-manner'd,  simple  wife, 
i  the  knowing  dame,  nor  in  my  house 
e  more  wise  than  woman  ought  to  be ; 
'enus  in  these  knowing  dames  with  ease 
riders  wiles ;  from  all  which  folly  far 
licity  removes  the  unplotting  wit 
imale  servant  never  on  the  wife 
d  be  attendant;  let  them  rather  dwell 
animals  that  want  the  power  of  speech, 
they  may  neither  have  with  whom  to 
talk, 

tear  their  conversation  in  return ; 
ow  the  wicked  mistress  in  the  house 
ives  her  wicked  purpose,  and  abroad 
mse  attendant  bears  her  lewd  design.— 
ju,  vile  wretch,  art  come  to  me,  to  form 
ted  commerce  with  my  father's  bed, 
loly  to  be  touch 'd ;  thy  impure  words 
te  mine  ears ; — how  then  should  I  commit 
iany,  when  but  to  hear  it  named 
59  me  ?    But  know  this,  my  piety 
ets  thee,  woman ;  had  I  not  been  caught 
ta wares,  bound  by  a  sacred  oath, 
er  could  have  held  me  from  disclosing 
x>  my  father.  But  the  house,  while  Theseus 
lent  from  his  country,  I  will  leave : 
hall  my  lips  be  closed :  when  he  returns, 
a  him  will  return ;  then  shall  I  see 
you  will  look  my  father  in  the  face, 
and  thy  mistress :  I  shall  know  you  both, 
lious  of  your  attempts.    Perdition  seize 
you! 

Jul  can  never  have  its  fill  of  hate 
irds  women,  though  I  always  speak  my 
hate, 

bey  are  always  wicked.    Either  see 
some  one  forms  your  sex  to  modesty, 
t  me  always  taunt  you  with  reproach. 

[Exit  HiproLTTUS. 

Phxdba,  Nuasi,  Chorus. 

.  How  wretched,  how  unfortunate  the  state 
Dmen !    Disappointed  of  our  hopes, 
skill,  what  prudence  can  instruct  us  now 
ee  thee  from  the  inextricable  toils  ? 
.  This  punishment  is  just.    0  Earth!  0 
Light  1 

shall  I  shun  my  fate,  or  how,  my  (riends, 
sal  this  ill  ?    What  god  will  deign  to  aid, 
mortal  would  appear  confederate, 
roaring  deeds  of  baseness  1   From  this  ill 


Life  hath  no  refuge :  and  yon  see  me  here, 
The  most  distress'd,  most  wretched  of  her  sex. 
Ck.  Ruin  indeed  hangs  o'er  thee;  naught 
avail'd 

Thy  servant's  artful  trains ;  but  all  falls  ill. 
Ph.  Vile  wretch,  thou  base  corrupter  of  thy 
friends, 

What  mischief  hast  thou  wrought  me  1  May  great 
Jove, 

The  author  of  my  race,  with  lightning  blast  thee, 
And  sweep  thee  from  the  earth  1   Did  I  not 

charge  thee 
(For  I  perceived  thy  purpose)  to  be  silent 
Of  what  afflicts  me  now  ?   But  thou  thy  tongue 
Could  st  not  restrain ;  I  therefore  shall  not  die 
With  glory :  new  resolves  must  now  be  form'd ; 
For  he,  inflamed  with  rage,  will  to  his  father 
Disclose  my  fault,  to  aged  Pittheus  tell 
My  miseries,  and  all  the  country  round 
Spread  the  reproachful  story.    Perish  thou, 
And  all  like  thee,  that  by  inglorious  means 
Are  prompt  to  aid  their  friends  against  their 

will! 

Nur.  Thou,  lady,  I  confess,  hast  cause  to  blame 
What  I  have  done  amiss ;  for  what  afflicts  thee 
O'erpowers  cool  discretion.    Yet  this  plea, 
Wouldst  thou  admit  it,  I  might  urge ;  thy  years 
Of  infancy  I  nurtur'd,  and  my  heart 
Glows  with  affection  towards  thee:  for  thy 
pains 

I  sought  medicinal  relief,  but  found 
What  least  I  wish'd :  had  I  succeeded  well, 
I  had  been  reckoned  'mong  the  wise :  our  minds 
Are  so  disposed,  to  judge  from  the  event 

Ph.  I'll  hear  no  more;  thou  couldst  before 
advise 

What  honour  sickens  at,  and  thy  attempts 
Were  base ;  begone,  and  of  thyself  take  care. 
For  me,  as  honour  dictates  I  shall  act 
Ye  generous  daughters  of  Trcezene,  now 
Grant  me  one  poor  request ;  give  me  your  faith, 
In  silence  to  conceal  what  you  have  heard. 

Ch.  Daughter  of  Jove,  revered  Diana,  hear 
My  oath,  I  never  will  disclose  thine  ills. 

Ph.  'Tis  nobly  said.    Yet  one  thing  have  I 
found 

Revolving  deep,  to  alleviate  these  ills, 
That  to  my  children  I  may  add  a  life 
Of  glory,  and  in  this  affliction  give 
Myself  relief;  for  never  will  I  shame 
My  Cretan  lineage ;  never  will  I  come 
Into  the  presence  of  the  royal  Theseus 
Stain'd  with  this  baseness,  for  a  single  life. 
Ch,  What  desperate  deed  dost  thou  intend 
to  do? 

Ph.  To  die ;  but  how?  this  will  I  ponder  well. 

Ch.  Talk  not  thus  wildly. 

PA.  And  be  thy  advice 

Less  wild.    Since  Venus  has  decreed  my  fall, 
This  day  by  quitting  life,  I  will  delight  her, 
And  yield  to  cruel  love  the  victory. 
Yet  to  another  shall  my  death  be  cause 
Of  ill ;  that  he  may  learn  not  to  be  proud 
At  my  afflictions,  but  by  sharing  them 
Be  taught  a  lesson  of  humanity. 


EURIPIDES. 


FROM  THE  IPHIOENEIA  IN  AULIS. 
Tbi  combined  fleet  of  Greece  being  detained 
at  Aulis  by  contrary  winds,  the  Oracle  declared 
that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  sail,  unless 
Iphigeneia  were  sacrificed  to  Diana  ;  but  that  if 
the  goddess  were  thus  propitiated,  they  should 
reach  the  Phrygian  shore,  and  lay  the  towers  of 
Troy  level  with  the  ground.  Upon  this  Aga- 
memnon had  been  prevailed  on  to  send  for  his 
daughter,  under  pretence  of  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Achilles.  Iphigeneia  arrives,  attended 
by  her  mother :  but,  instead  of  her  nuptials  with 
the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Grecian  princes, 
finds  that  she  is  destined  to  bleed  as  a  victim  on 
the  altar  of  Diana,— The  character  of  Iphigeneia, 
though  drawn  with  feeling  and  tenderness,  and 
such  as  to  awake  our  softest  emotions,  is  not— 
as  Aristotle  has  remarked— quite  consistent  or 
well  sustained.  "  Iphigeneia  imploring,  (says 
he,)  is  altogether  unlike  Iphigeneia  offering  up 
herself  a  willing  sacrifice." 

AeAHimroir,  Clytixkibtra,  IpHiesirsiA,  ajtd 
Chorus. 

•        •        •  •       •        •  • 

fyh.  Had  I,  my  father,  the  persuasive  voice 
Of  Orpheus,  and  his  skill  to  charm  the  rocks 
To  follow  me,  and  soothe  whom  e'er  I  please 
With  winning  words,  I  would  make  trial  of  it : 
But  I  have  nothing  to  present  thee  now 
8a ve  tears,  my  only  eloquence ;  and  those 
I  can  present  thee.    On  thy  knees  I  hang 
A  suppliant   Ah !  kill  me  not  in  youth's  fresh 
prime. 

8weet  is  the  light  of  heaven :  compel  me  not 
What  is  beneath  to  view.    I  was  the  first 
To  call  thee  father,  me  thou  first  didst  call 
Thy  child.    I  was  the  first  that  on  thy  knees 
Fondly  caress'd  thee,  and  from  thee  received 
The  fond  caress :    This  was  thy  speech  to  me : 
Shall  I,  my  child,  e'er  see  thee  in  some  house 
Of  splendour,  happy  in  thy  husband,  live 
And  flourish,  as  becomes  my  dignity? 
My  speech  to  thee  was,  leaning  'gainst  thy 
cheek, 

Which  with  my  hand  I  now  caress,  and  what 
Shall  I  then  do  for  thee  ?    Shall  I  receive 
My  father  when  grown  old,  and  in  my  house 
Cheer  him  with  each  fond  office ;  to  repay 
The  careful  nurture  which  he  gave  my  youth  ? 
These  words  are  on  my  memory  deep  irapress'd : 
Thou  hast  forgot  them,  and  wilt  kill  thy  child. 
By  Pelops  I  entreat  thee,  by  thy  sire 
Atreus,  by  this  mother,  who  before 
Suffer'd  for  me  the  pangs  of  childbirth,  now 
These  pangs  again  to  suffer,  do  not  kill  me. 
If  Paris  be  enamour 'd  of  his  bride, 
His  Helen,  what  concerns  it  me  ?  and  how 
Comes  he  to  my  destruction  ?    Look  upon  me. 
Give  me  a  smile,  give  me  a  kiss,  my  father, 
That,  if  my  words  persuade  thee  not,  in  death 
I  may  have  this  memorial  of  thy  love. 
My  brother,  small  assistance  canst  thou  give 
Thy  friends,  yet  for  thy  sister,  oh !  with  tears 
Implore  thy  father,  that  she  may  not  die : 
E'en  infants  bare  a  sense  of  ills:  and  see, 


My  father,  silent  though  he  be,  he)  worn 

To  thee :  be  gentle  to  me,  on  my  life 

Have  pity :  thy  two  children  by  this  beard 

Entreat  thee,  thy  dear  children ;  one  is  yet 

An  infant,  one  to  riper  years  arriv'd. 

I  will  sum  all  in  this,  which  shall  contain 

More  than  long  speech ;  to  view  the  light  of  life 

To  mortals  is  most  sweet,  but  all  beneath 

Is  nothing :  of  his  senses  is  he  reft, 

Who  hath  a  wish  to  die ;  for  life,  though  ill 

Excels  whate'er  there  is  of  good  in  death. 

Ch.  For  thee  unhappy  Helen,  and  thy  love 
A  contest  dreadful,  and  surcharg'd  with  woes, 
For  the  Atrida  and  their  children  comes. 

Age.  What  calls  for  pity,  and  what  not,  I 
know: 

I  love  my  children,  else  I  should  be  void 
Of  reason :  to  dare  this  is  dreadful  to  me, 
And  not  to  dare  is  dreadful.    I  perforce 
Must  do  it    What  a  naval  camp  is  here 
You  see,  how  many  kings  of  Greece  array'd 
In  glitt'ring  arms :  to  Ilium's  towers  are  these 
Denied  t'  advance,  unless  I  offer  thee 
A  victim,  thus  the  prophet  Calchas  speaks, 
Denied  from  her  foundations  to  o'ertum 
Illustrious  Troy ;  and  through  the  Grecian  host 
Maddens  the  fierce  desire  to  sail  with  speed 
'Gainst  the  barbarians'  land,  and  check  their 
rage 

For  Grecian  dames:  my  daughters  these  will 
slay 

At  Argos ;  you  too  will  they  slay,  and  me, 
Should  I,  the  goddess  not  revering,  make 
Of  none  effect  her  oracle. 

[Exit  AsAHBinrov. 

fyh.  To  suff'rings  born,  the  human  race 
In  suff'rings  pass  life's  little  space : 
Why,  since  misfortunes  'round  them  wait, 
Should  men  invite  their  cruel  fate  ? 

Ch.  Alas,  what  woes,  what  miseries,  hast  thou 
brought, 

Daughter  of  Tyndarus,  on  Greece !  but  thee, 
Unhappy  virgin,  by  this  flood  of  ills 
O'erwhclm'd  I  wail :  ah,  were  this  fate  not  thine! 

fyh.  My  mother,  what  a  crowd  of  men  I  see 
Advance  1 

Cly.  The  son  of  Thetis  with  them  comes, 
For  whom,  my  child,  I  led  thee  to  this  strand. 

fyh.  Open  the  doors  to  me,  ye  female  train, 
That  I  may  hide  myself. 

Cly.  Whom  dost  thou  flyt 

fyh.  Achilles,  whom  I  blush  to  see. 
Cly.  And  whyl 

fyh.  These  ill-starr'd  nuptials  cover  me  with 
shame. 

Cly.  Nothing  of  pleasure  doth  thy  state  pre- 
sent 

Yet  stay :  this  is  no  time  for  grave  reserve. 
Enter  Achillis. 

Ach.  Daughter  of  Leda,  0  unhappy  queen  1 

Cly.  Thy  voice  speaks  nothing  false. 

Ach.  Among  the  Greeks 

Dreadful  the  clamour. 

Cly.  What  the  clamour  t  say. 


SUBIPIDB8. 
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Ack.  Touching  toy  daughter. 

Cry.  Thou  hast  said  what  bears 

No  happy  omen. 

Jtk.  That  she  must  be  slain 

A  victim. 

Cly.       And  doth  none  against  this  speak  ? 
Ack  I  was  with  outrage  threaten'd. 
Cly.  Stranger,  how  ? 

Ack  To  be  o'erwhelm'd  with  stones. 
C/y.  Whilst  thou  wouldst  save 

My  child! 
Ack        E'en  so. 

CJy.  Who  dar'd  to  touch  thee  ? 

Ack  All 
The  Grecians. 

Cly.  Were  thy  troops  of  Myrmidons 

Not  present  to  thee  ? 

Ack  They  were  first  in  rage. 

C/y.  Then  are  we  lost,  my  child. 

Ack  They  cried  aloud 

That  I  was  vanquish'd  by  a  woman. 

Ciy.  Aught 
Didst  thou  reply? 

Ack  That  her  who  was  to  be 

My  bride,  they  should  not  slay. 

C/y.  With  justice  urged. 

Ack  Named  by  her  father  mine. 

C/y.  From  Argos  brought 

By  his  command. 

Ack  In  vain :  I  was  o'erpowerd 

By  their  rude  cries. 

C/y.  The  many  are  indeed 

A  dreadful  ill. 

Ack.  Yet  I  will  give  thee  aid. 

Cly.  May  thy  designs  succeed ! 

Ack.  They  shall  succeed. 

Jpk  My  mother,  hear  ye  now  my  words :  for 
thee 

Offended  with  thy  husband  I  behold : 
Vain  anger !  for  where  force  will  take  its  way, 
To  struggle  is  not  easy.    Our  warm  thanks 
Are  to  this  stranger  for  his  prompt  good  will 
Most  justly  due :  yet,  it  behoves  thee,  see 
Thou  art  not  by  the  army  charg'd  with  blame. 
Nothing  the  more  should  we  avail ;  on  him 
Mischief  would  fall.    Hear  then  what  to  my 
mind 

Deliberate  thought  presents :  it  is  decreed 
For  me  to  die :  this  then  I  wish,  to  die 
With  glory,  all  reluctance  banish'd  far. 
My  mother,  weigh  this  well,  that  what  I  speak 
Is  honour's  dictate :  all  the  powers  of  Greece 
Have  now  their  eyes  on  me ;  on  me  depends 
The  sailing  of  the  fleet,  the  fall  of  Troy. 
By  dying,  all  these  things  shall  I  achieve, 
And  blest,  for  that  I  have  deliver'd  Greece, 
Shall  be  my  fame.    To  be  too  fond  of  life 
Becomes  not  me:  nor  for  thyself  alone, 
But  to  all  Greece,  a  blessing  didst  thou  bear  me. 
Shall  thousands,  when  their  country's  injur'd,  lift 
Their  shields ;  shall  thousands  grasp  the  oar,  and 
dare 

Advancing  bravely  'gainst  the  foes,  to  die 
For  Greece  ?  and  shall  my  life,  my  single  life 
Obstruct  all  this?  Would  this  be  just?  What  word 
Can  we  reply  ?   Nay,  more  j  it  is  not  right 
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That  he  with  all  the  Grecians  should  contend 

In  fight,  should  die,  and  for  a  woman :  no ; 
More  than  a  thousand  women  is  one  man 
Worthy  to  see  the  light  of  life.    If  me 
The  chaste  Diana  wHls 't  accept,  shall  I, 
A  mortal,  dare  oppose  her  heavenly  will  ? 
Vain  the  attempt :  for  Greece  I  give  my  life. 
Slay  me,  demolish  Troy :  for  these  shall  be 
Long  time  my  monuments,  my  children  these, 
My  nuptials,  and  my  glory.    It  is  meet 
That  Greece  should  o'er  Barbarians  bear  the 
sway, 

Not  that  Barbarians  lord  it  over  Greece : 
Nature  hath  fbrra'd  them  slaves,  the  Grecians 

free. 

Ck  Thine,  royal  virgin,  is  a  generous  part: 
But  harsh  what  Fortune  and  the  Goddess  wills. 

Ack.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon,  highly  blest 
Some  god  would  make  me,  if  I  might  attain 
Thy  nuptials.    Greece  in  thee  I  happy  deem, 
And  thee  in  Greece.  This  hast  thou  nobly  spoken, 
And  worthy  of  thy  country :  to  contend 
Against  a  goddess  of  superior  power 
Desisting,  thou  hast  judg'd  the  public  good 
A  better,  nay  a  necessary  part. 
For  this  more  ardent  my  desire  to  gain  thee 
My  bride,  this  disposition  when  I  see, 
For  it  is  generous.    But  consider  well : 
To  do  thee  good,  to  lead  thee  to  my  house, 
Is  my  warm  wish;  and  much  I  should  be  griev'd, 
Be  witness  Thetis,  if  I  save  thee  not 
In  arms  against  the  Grecians :  in  thy  thought 
Revolve  this  well :  death  is  a  dreadful  thing. 

Jpk  Reflecting  not  on  any,  this  I  speak : 
Enough  of  wars  and  slaughters  from  the  charms 
Of  Helen  rise :  but  die  not  thou  for  me, 

0  stranger,  nor  d  is  tain  thy  sword  with  blood ; 
But  let  me  save  my  country  if  I  may. 

Ack  O  glorious  spirit!  nought  have  I  'gainst  this 
To  urge,  since  such  thy  will;  for  what  thou  say'st 
Is  generous :  why  should  not  the  truth  be  spoken? 
But  of  thy  purpose  thou  may'st  yet  repent 
Know  then  my  resolution :  I  will  go, 
And  nigh  the  altar  place  these  arms,  thy  death 
Preventing,  not  permitting;  thou  perchance 
May'st  soon  approve  my  purpose,  nigh  thy  throat 
When  thou  shalt  see  the  sword:  and  for  that 
cause 

1  will  not,  for  a  rash  unweigh'd  resolve, 
Abandon  thee  to  die ;  but  with  these  arms 
Wait  near  Diana's  temple  till  thou  come. 

[Exit  Achillxi. 
Jpk  Why,  mother,  dost  thou  shed  these  silent 
tears? 

Cly.  I  have  a  cruel  cause,  that  rends  my  heart 
Jpk  Forbear,  nor  sink  my  spirit    Grant  me 
this. 

Cly.  Say  what :  by  me  my  child  shall  ne'er  be 
wrong'd. 

Jpk  Clip  not  those  crisped  tresses  from  thy 
head, 

Nor  robe  thee  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 

Cly.  What  hast  thou  said,  my  child?  when 

thou  art  lost  

Jpk  Not  lost,  but  sav'd :  through  me  thou  shalt 
be  fam'd. 
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Chf.  Whet,  for  thy  death  shell  I  not 

ray  child? 

IpK  No,  ainoe  for  me  a  tomb  shall  not  be  reis'd. 
Cly,  To  die  then,  is  not  that  to  be  entomb'd  f 
IpK  The  altar  of  the  goddess  is  my  tomb. 
Cly.  Well  dost  thou  speak,  my  child :  I  will 
comply. 

IpK  And  deem  me  blest,  as  working  good  to 
Greece. 

Cly.  What  message  to  thy  sisters  shall  I  bear? 
IpK  Them  too  array  not  in  the  fearb  of  woe. 
Cly.  What  greetings  to  the  virgins  dost  thou 
send? 

IpK  My  last  farewell.   To  manhood  train 

Orestes. 

Cly.  Embrace  him,  for  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
him  more. 

IpK  Far  as  thou  could'st,  thou  didst  assist  thy 
friends.  [7bOiimi. 

Cly.  At  Argos  can  I  do  aught  pleasing  to  thee? 

IpK  My  father,  and  thy  husband,  do  not  hate. 

Cly.  For  thy  dear  sake  fierce  contests  must  he 
bear. 

IpK  For  Greece,  reluctant,  me  to  death  he 
yields. 

Cly.  Basely,  with  guile,  unworthy  Atreus'  son. 
IpK  Who  goes  with  me,  and  leads  me,  by  the 
hair 

E'er  I  am  dragg'd  ? 

Cly.  I  will  go  with  thee. 

IpK  No: 
That  were  unseemly. 

Chf.  Hanging  on  thy  robes. 

IpK  Let  me  prevail,  my  mother ;  stay,  to  me 
As  more  becoming  this,  and  more  to  thee : 
Let  one  of  these,  th'  attendants  of  my  father, 
Conduct  me  to  Diana's  hallow'd  mead, 
Where  I  shall  fall  a  victim. 

Cly.  O  my  child, 

Dost  thou  then  go  ? 

IpK  And  never  to  return. 

Cly.  And  wilt  thou  leave  thy  mother  ? 
IpK  As  thou  seest, 

Not  as  I  merit 

Cly.  Stay,  forsake  me  not 

IpK  I  suffer  not  a  tear  to  fall.   But  you, 
Ye  virgins,  to  my  fate  attune  the  hymn, 
w  Diana,  daughter  of  almighty  Jove." 
With  fav'ring  omens  sing  "  Success  to  Greece." 
Come,  with  the  basket  one  begin  the  rites, 
One  with  the  purifying  cakes  the  flames 
Enkindle ;  let  my  father  his  right  hand 
Place  on  the  altar ;  for  I  come  to  give 
Safety  to  Greece,  and  conquest  to  her  arms. 

IpK  Lead  me:  mine  the  glorious  fate 
To  o'erturn  the  Phrygian  state  1 
Ilium's  towers  their  head  shall  bow, 
With  the  garlands  bind  my  brow, 
Bring  them,  be  these  tresses  crown'd. 
Round  the  shrine,  the  altar  round 
Bear  the  lavers,  which  you  fill 
From  the  pure  translucent  rill. 
High  your  choral  voices  raise, 
Tun'd  to  hymn  Diana's  praise, 
Blest  Diana,  royal  maid. 
Since  the  fates  demand  my  aid, 


I  fulfil  their  awful  power 
By  my  slaughter,  by  my  gore. 

CK  Reverenc'd,  revereno'd  mother,  n 
Thus  for  thee  our  tears  shall  flow : 
For  unhallow'd  would  a  tear 
Midst  the  solemn  rites  appear. 

IpK  Swell  the  notes,  ye  virgin  train, 
To  Diana  swell  the  strain, 
Queen  of  Chalcis,  adverse  land, 
Queen  of  Aulis,  on  whose  strand, 
Winding  to  a  narrow  bay, 
Fierce  to  take  its  angry  way 
Waits  the  war,  and  calls  on  me 
Its  retarded  force  to  free. 
O  my  country,  where  these  eyes 
Open'd  on  Pelasgic  skies ! 
O  ye  virgins,  once  my  pride, 
In  Mycenae  who  reside ! 

CK  Why  of  Perseus  name  the  town 
Which  Cyclopean  rampires  crown  ? 

IpK  Me  you  rear'd  a  beam  of  light: 
Freely  now  I  sink  in  night 

CK  And  for  this,  immortal  feme, 
Virgin,  shall  attend  thy  name. 

IpK  Ah,  thou  beaming  lamp  of  day, 
Jove-born,  bright,  stherial  ray, 
Other  regions  we  await, 
Other  life,  and  other  fate ! 
Farewell,  beauteous  lamp  of  day, 
Farewell,  bright  setherial  ray ! 

[Exit  Iraienr 

CK  See,  she  goes :  her  glorious  fete 
To  o'erturn  the  Phrygian  state : 
Soon  the  wreaths  shall  bind  her  brow  ; 
Soon  the  lustral  waters  flow ; 
Soon  that  beauteous  neck  shall  feel 
Piercing  deep  the  fatal  steel, 
And  the  ruthless  altar  o'er 
Sprinkle  drops  of  gushing  gore. 
By  thy  father's  dread  command 
There  the  cleansing  lavers  stand ; 
There  in  arms  the  Grecian  powers 
Burn  to  march  'gainst  Ilium's  towers. 
But  our  voices  let  us  raise, 
Tun'd  to  hymn  Diana's  praise, 
Virgin  daughter  she  of  Jove, 
Queen  among  the  gods  above, 
That  with  conquest  and  renown 
She  the  arms  of  Greece  may  crown. 
To  thee,  dread  power,  we  make  our  vo' 
Pleas'd  when  the  blood  of  human  victims  flc 

To  Phrygia's  hostile  strand, 
Where  rise  perfidious  Ilium's  hated  towers, 
Waft,  O  waft  the  Grecian  powers, 

And  aid  this  martial  band  ! 
On  Agamemnon's  honour'd  head, 
Whilst  wide  the  spears  of  Greece  their  tei 
spread, 

Th'  immortal  crown  let  conquest  place, 

With  glory's  brightest  grace. 
•  •••*•• 
Enter  Misskngir. 
Megs.  O  royal  Clytemnestra,  from  the  houi 
Hither  advance,  that  thou  may'st  hear 
words. 
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Much  was  the  altar  of  the  goddess  dew'd. 
Calchas  at  this,  think  with  what  joy,  exclaim'd  j 
w  Te  leaders  of  th1  united  host  of  Greece, 
See  you  this  victim,  by  the  goddess  brought, 
And  at  her  altar  laid,  a  mountain  hind  1 
This,  rather  than  the  virgin,  she  accepts, 
Not  with  the  rich  stream  of  her  noble  blood 
To  stain  the  altar ;  this  she  hath  received 
Of  her  free  grace,  and  gives  a  fav'ring  gale 
To  swell  our  sails,  and  bear  th1  invading  war 
To  Ilium :  therefore  rouse,  ye  naval  train, 
Your  courage ;  to  your  ships ;  for  we  this  day, 
Leaving  the  deep  recesses  of  this  shore, 
Must  pass  th1  iEgcan  sea."    Soon  as  the  flames 
The  victim  had  consumed,  he  pour'd  a  prayer 
That  o'er  the  waves  the  host  might  plow  their 
way. 

Me  Agamemnon  sends,  that  I  should  bear 
To  thee  these  tidings,  and  declare  what  fate 
The  gods  assign  him,  and  through  Greece  *t  ob- 
tain 

Immortal  glory.    What  I  now  relate 

I  saw,  for  I  was  present :  to  the  gods 

Thy  daughter,  be  thou  well  assur'd,  is  fled, 

Therefore  lament  no  more,  no  more  retain 

Thy  anger  'gainst  thy  lord :  to  mortal  men 

Things  unexpected  oft  the  gods  dispense, 

And,  whom  they  love,  they  save :  this  day  hath 

seen  | 
Thy  daughter  dead,  seen  her  alive  again.  I 

C/l  His  tidings  with  what  transport  do  I  heart 
Thy  daughter  lives,  and  lives  among  the  gods. 
Cly.  And  have  the  gods,  my  daughter,  borne 

thee  hence  ? 
How  then  shall  I  address  thee  ?  or  of  this 
How  deem  ?  vain  words,  perchance,  to  comfort  I 

me? 

And  soothe  to  peace  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Meu.  But  Agamemnon  comes,  and  will  con- 
firm 

Each  circumstance  which  thou  hast  heard  from 
me. 

Enter  Aoamixvov. 
Aga.  Lady,  we  have  much  cause  to  think  our- 
selves, 

Touching  our  daughter,  blest:  for  'mongst  the 
gods 

Commercing  she  in  truth  resides.   But  thee 
Behoves  it  with  thine  infant  son  return 
To  Argos,  for  the  troops  with  ardour  haste 
To  sail.  And  now  farewell :  my  greetings  to  thee 
From  Troy  will  be  unfrequent,  and  at  timet 
Of  distant  interval :  may'st  thou  be  blest ! 

Ck.  With  joy,  Atridcs,  reach  the  Phrygian  shore; 
With  joy  return  to  Greece,  and  bring  with  thee 
Bright  conquest,  and  the  glorious  spoils  of  Troy, 


Chf.  Hearing  thy  voice  I  come,  but  with  affright 
And  terror  trembling,  lest  thy  coming  bring 
Tidings  of  other  woes,  beyond  what  now 
Afflict  me. 

Jfew.       Of  thy  daughter  have  I  things 
Astonishing  and  awful  to  relate. 

Cbf.  Delay  not  then,  but  speak  them  instantly. 

Mess.  Yes,  honour'd  lady,  thou  shalt  hear  them 
all 

Distinct  from  first  to  last,  if  that  my  sense 
Disorder 'd  be  not  faithless  to  my  tongue. 
When  to  Diana's  grove  and  flow'ry  meads 
We  came,  where  stood  th1  assembled  host  of 
Greece, 

Leading  thy  daughter,  straight  in  close  array 
Was  fbrnVd  the  band  of  Argives :  but  the  chief, 
Imperial  Agamemnon,  when  he  saw 
His  daughter  as  a  victim  to  the  grove 
Advancing,  groan'd,  and  bursting  into  tears 
Turn'd  from  the  sight  his  head,  before  his  eyes 
Holding  his  robe.    The  virgin  near  him  stood, 
And  thus  address'd  him :  u  Father,  I  to  thee 
Am  present :  for  my  country,  and  for  all 
The  land  of  Greece  I  freely  give  myself 
A  victim  :  to  the  altar  let  them  lead  me, 
Since  such  the  oracle.    If  aught  on  me 
Depends,  be  happy,  and  attain  the  prize 
Of  glorious  conquest,  and  revisit  safe 
Your  country :  of  the  Grecians  for  this  cause 
Let  no  one  touch  me ;  with  intrepid  spirit 
Silent  will  I  present  my  neck."    She  spoke, 
And  all,  tliat  heard,  adinir'd  the  noble  soul 
And  virtue  of  the  virgin.    In  the  midst 
Tal  thy  bins  standing,  such  his  charge,  proclaim'd 
Silence  to  all  the  host :  and  Calchas  now, 
The  prophet,  in  the  golden  basket  ploc'd 
Drawn  from  its  sheath  the  sharp-edged  sword, 
and  bound 

The  sacred  garlands  round  the  virgin's  head. 
The  son  of  Peletis,  holding  in  his  hands 
The  basket  and  the  laver,  circled  round 
The  altar  of  the  goddess,  and  thus  spoke : 
"Daughter  of  Jove,  Diana,  in  the  chase 
Of  savage  beasts  delighting,  through  the  night 
Who  rollest  thy  resplendent  orb,  accept 
This  victim,  which  th1  associate  troops  of  Greece, 
And  Agamemnon,  our  imperial  chief, 
Present  to  thee,  the  unpolluted  blood 
Now  from  this  beauteous  virgin's  neck  to  flow. 
Grant  that  secure  our  fleets  may  plough  the  main, 
And  that  our  arms  may  lay  the  rampir'd  walls 
Of  Troy  in  dust"    The  son  of  Aureus  stood, 
And  all  the  host  fix'd  on  the  ground  their  eyes. 
The  priest  then  took  the  sword,  preferred  his 
pray'r, 

And  with  his  eye  mark'd  where  to  give  the  blow. 
My  heart  with  grief  sunk  in  me,  on  the  earth 
Mine  eyes  were  cost ;  when  sudden  to  the  view 
A  wonder ;  for  the  stroke  each  clearly  heard, 
But  where  the  virgin  was  none  knew :  aloud 
The  priest  exclaims,  and  all  the  host  with  shouts 
Rifted  the  air,  beholding  from  some  god 
A  prodigy,  which  struck  their  wond'ring  eyes, 
Surpassing  faith  when  seen :  for  on  the  ground 
Panting  was  laid  a  hind  of  largest  bulk, 
In  form  excelling;  with  its  spouting  blood 


FROM  THE  HECUBA. 
Whilb  the  Grecian  fleet  is  detained  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  the  ghost  of  Achilles  appears  at 
night  and  demands  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  who  is,  accordingly,  torn  from 
the  embraces  of  her  mother,  and  put  to  death. 
Shortly  after,  a  dead  bodv  is  c&sA  on  taro^"^*^ 
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Hecuba  recognises  to  be  that  of  her  ion  Polyclonal, 
whom  Pblymnestor,  his  guardian,  had  barbarously 
murdered,  in  order  to  secure  the  treasures  with 
which  the  young  man  had  been  supplied  by  his 
indulgent  father.  Bent  on  revenge,  Hecuba  sends 
for  the  perfidious  monarch  and  his  two  sons, 
under  pretence  of  discovering  to  them  further 
treasures,— then  seizing  a  favourable  opportunity, 
has  the  two  princes  put  to  death,  and  Polym- 
nestor  deprived  of  his  eyes.  This  outrage  is 
made  the  subject  of  formal  complaint  to  Aga- 
memnon, who  justifies  and  sustains  Hecuba. 

Hicuba,  Caomus. 
Chorut. 

Tell  me,  ye  gales,  ye  rising  gales, 
That  lightly  sweep  along  the  azure  plain, 

Whose  soft  breath  fills  the  swelling  sails, 
And  wafts  the  vessel  dancing  o'er  the  main, 

Whither,  ah  1  whither  will  ye  bear 

This  sick'ning  daughter  of  despair  ? 
What  proud  lord's  rigour  shall  the  slave  deplore 
On  Doric  or  on  Pythian  shore  ? 

Where  the  rich  father  of  translucent  floods, 
Apidanus,  pours  his  headlong  waves, 

Through  sunny  plains,  through  darksome 
woods, 

Aad  with  his  copious  stream  the  fertile  valley 
laves  ? 

Or  shall  the  wave-impelling  oar 
Bear  to  the  hallow'd  isle  my  frantic  woes, 

Beneath  whose  base  the  billows  roar, 
And  my  hard  house  of  bondage  round  enclose  ? 

Where  the  new  palm,  the  laurel  where 

Shoot  their  first  branches  to  the  air, 
Spread  their  green  honours  o'er  Latona's  head, 

And  interweave  their  sacred  shade. 
There,  'midst  the  Delian  nymphs  awake  the  lyre, 

To  the  Dian  sound  the  solemn  strain, 
Her  tresses  bound  in  golden  wire, 

Queen  of  the  silver  bow,  and  goddess  of  the 
plain. 

Or  where  th'  Athenian  tow'rs  arise, 
Shall  these  hands  weave  the  woof,  whose  radiant 
glow 

Rivals  the  flow'r — impurpled  dies 
That  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  spring  blow : 

Alas,  my  children !  battle-slain ! 
Alas,  my  parents  1  Let  me  drop  the  tear, 

And  raise  the  mournful,  plaintive  strain, 
Your  loss  lamenting  and  misfortune  drear. 

Thee,  chief,  imperial  Troy,  thy  state 

I  mourn  deserted,  desolate ; 
Thy  walls,  thy  bulwarks  smoking  on  the  ground, 
The  sword  of  Greece  triumphant  round, 

I,  far  from  Asia,  on  the  wide  sea  borne, 
In  some  strange  land  am  called  a  slave, 

Outcast  to  insolence  and  scorn, 
And  for  my  nuptial  bed  find  a  detested  grave. 

Talthtbius,  Hicuba,  Chobus. 
Tot  Tell  me,  ye  Trojan  dames,  where  shall  I 
find 

Th'  afflicted  matron,  late  the  queen  of  Troy? 

Ck.  Near  thee,  Talthybius,  on  the  ground  she  lies, 
In  her  robes  muffled. 

I  ~  


TaL  O  supreme  of  heav'n, 

What  shall  we  say  t  That  thy  firm  providence 
Regards  mankind  1  or  vain  the  thoughts,  which 
deem 

That  the  just  gods  are  rulers  in  the  sky, 
Since  tyrant  Fortune  lords  it  o'er  the  world  I 
Was  not  she  queen  of  Phrygia,  rich  in  gold  f 
Was  not  she  wife  of  Priam,  blest  with  pow'r  ? 
But  now  her  vanquished  empire  is  no  more ; 
Herself  a  slave,  old,  childless,  on  the  ground 
She  lies,  and  soils  her  hoar  head  in  the  dust. 
Alas  the  change !  I  too  am  old ;  be  death 
My  portion,  e'er  I  sink  to  that  low  fortune.— 
Rise,  thou  afflicted,  stand  on  thy  feet,  hold  up 
Thy  reverend  head. 

Hec.  Disturb  me'  not :  who  art  thou, 

That  wilt  not  let  my  sorrows  lie  on  the  earth  ? 
Why  dost  thou  raise  ine,  whosoe'er  thou  art? 

TaL  I  am  Talthybius,  herald  of  the  Greeks, 
By  Agamemnon,  lady,  sent  for  thee. 

Hec.  O  welcome,  welcome :  have  the  Greeks 
decreed 

To  slay  me  also  at  the  tomb  ?  These  tidings 
Are  full  of  joy:  haste,  quick  lead  me,  old  man. 

TaL  That  thy  dead  daughter,  lady,  in  the  earth 
Thou  may'st  entomb,  at  tent  ling  thee  I  come, 
Sent  by  the  sons  of  Atreus,  and  the  host 

Hec.  Alas,  what  wilt  thou  say?  Com'st  thou 
not  then 

Charg'd  with  my  death,  but  with  this  bitter 
message? 

Torn  from  thy  mother,  art  thou  dead,  my  child? 
Am  I  bereaved  of  thee  ?    Ah  wretched  me  I 
But  were  ye  gentle  in  your  butchery  ? 
Or  did  stern  rigour  steel  your  hostile  hearts? 
Tell  me,  old  man,  no  pleasing  tale  at  best. 

Tal.  Twice,  lady,  shall  I  wipe  the  tearful  eye, 
In  pity  of  thy  daughter ;  when  she  died, 
The  warm  drop  fell ;  now  shall  it  fall  again, 
As  I  relate  each  mournful  circumstance. 
Tli'  assembled  host  of  Greece  before  the  tomb 
Stood  in  full  ranks  at  this  sad  sacrifice ; 
Achilles'  son,  holding  the  virgin's  hand, 
On  the  mound's  extreme  summit;  near  him  I; 
An  honourable  train  of  chosen  youths, 
In  readiness  her  struggles  to  restrain, 
Followed ;  the  golden  goblet  crown'd  with  wine. 
The  hero's  son  then  took,  and  with  his  hand 
Pour'd  the  libation  to  his  father's  shade 
At  his  high  bidding  I  aloud  proclaim'd 
Silence  through  all  the  host;  and  all  were  silent. 
Then  he :  M  O  son  of  Peleus,  O  my  father, 
Accept  my  offerings,  which  evoke,  which  soothe 
The  dead :  O  come,  drink  the  pure  purple  stream 
Which  from  this  virgin  we  present  to  thee. 
Loose  all  our  cables,  wing  our  flying  sails, 
Propitious  give  us  to  return  from  Troy, 
And  safe  revisit  our  paternal  Greece." 
He  spoke,  and  with  him  all  the  people  pray'd. 
Then  taking  by  the  hilt  his  golden  sword, 
He  drew  it  from  the  scabbard :  at  his  nod 
The  noble  youths  advano'd  to  hold  the  virgin ; 
Which  she  perceiving,  with  these  words  address'd 
them : 

<*  Ye  Greeks,  beneath  whose  arms  my  country  fell, 
Willing  I  die;  let  no  hand  touch  me;  boldly 
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To  the  uplifted  sword  I  bold  my  neck : 
Ton  give  me  to  the  gods ;  then  give  me  free ; 
Free  let  me  die ;  nor  let  a  royal  maid 
Rush  'mongst  the  dead  to  hear  the  name  of  slave." 
Loud  was  th'  applause :  the  royal  Agamemnon 
Commands  that  none  should  touch  her ;  at  the 
voice 

Of  their  great  chief  th*  obedient  youths  retire. 
Soon  as  she  heard  th'  imperial  word,  she  took 
Her  robe,  and  from  her  shoulder  rent  it  down, 
And  bared  her  bosom,  bared  her  polish 'd  breast, 
Beauteous  beyond  the  sculptor's  nicest  art 
Then  bending  to  the  earth  her  knee  she  spoke, 
Words  the  most  mournful  sure  that  ear  e'er  heard. 
u  If  'tis  thy  will,  young  man,  to  strike  this  bosom, 
Strike :  or  my  throat  dost  thou  require  ?  behold 
Stretch'd  to  thy  sword  my  throat."    Awhile  he 
paus'd 

In  pity  of  the  virgin ;  then  reluctant 
Deep  in  her  bosom  plung'd  the  fatal  steel ; 
Her  life  blood  gush'd  in  streams :  yet  e'en  in  death 
Stndious  of  modesty :  compos'd  she  fell, 
And  cover'd  with  her  robes  her  decent  limbs. 
Her.  O  my  poor  child!  Which  first  shall  I 
bewail 

'Midst  this  immensity  of  ills?  If  one 
Engage  my  thoughts,  another  rushes  on, 
Bringing  distraction  ;  sorrow  throngs  on  sorrow, 
And  misery  to  misery  succeeds. 
But  now  the  mem'ry  of  thy  cruel  (ate 

IFrom  my  sad  heart  shall  never  be  eras'd. 
Yet  this  alleviates.    Nobly  didst  thou  die. 
If  forour'd  by  the  heav'ns  th*  unfertile  soil 
Teems  with  the  golden  grain ;  and  if  the  fertile, 
Robb'd  of  due  culture,  brings  forth  nought  but 
weeds, 

I  We  wonder  not ;  with  man  it  is  not  so ; 
I  The  bad  can  never  be  but  bad,  the  good 
;  But  good ;  uninjur'd  by  calamity, 

IHis  nature  braves  the  storm,  and  is  good  always. 
But  whence  this  difference?  from  the  parents  is  it, 
Or  from  instruction  ?  In  the  school  of  honour 
Is  virtue  learnt ;  and  he,  that's  nurtured  there, 
Knows  by  the  law  of  honour  what  is  base. 
But  all  in  vain  I  bolt  my  sentences. 
Go  thou,  require  the  Grecians  not  to  touch 
My  daughter;  no;  but  keep  the  rabble  from  her: 
In  a  large  army  some  are  riotous ; 
Like  wildfire  runs  the  sailor's  insolence, 

I And  not  to  be  flagitious  is  a  crime. 
And  thou,  my  old  attendant,  take  thy  urn, 
Dip  in  the  sea,  and  bring  the  briny  wave, 
That  with  the  last  ablutions  I  may  bathe  her, 
Not  for  the  bridal  bed,  but  for  the  tomb. 
But  I  will  grace  her  obsequies  with  all 
The  honours  she  deserves:  ah,  whence?  I  have 
not 

Wherewith  to  grace  them;  as  I  may:  then  what, 
What  shall  I  do?  From  the  poor  captive  dames, 
That  sit  around  me  in  your  lordly  tents, 
I  will  collect  what  little  ornaments 
Each  from  her  former  house  hath  snatch'd  by 
stealth, 

And  kept  by  these  new  masters  unobserv'd. 
Te  faded  splendours  of  my  house :  0  house 
Once  fortunate  1  0  Priam,  on  whose  state 


Magniflc  wealth  attended,  in  thy  children 
Supremely  blest,  I  too  was  blest  in  them : 
How  are  we  iall'n,  from  all  our  greatness  falTn. 

Chorut. 

8tro.  Dreadful  Discord  first  arose, 
Leading  dangers,  leading  woes, 
Destruction  join'd  the  train, 
When  in  Ida's  forests  hoar 
Paris  hew'd  the  vent'rous  oar, 
And  dash'd  it  in  the  main : 
In  gallant  trim  the  vessel  cuts  its  way, 

And  walls  the  wanton  boy  to  Helen's  arms ; 
In  his  wide  course  yon  radiant  orb  of  day 
Ne'er  with  his  golden  beams  illumin'd  brighter 
charms. 

•farts.  Toil  on  toil,  a  hideous  band 
Ruthless  Ruin's  iron  hand, 
Vindictive  close  us  round. 
Simois,  o'er  thy  verdant  meads 
Desolation  frowning  treads, 

And  blasts  the  goodly  ground ; 
E'er  since  the  Phrygian  shepherd,  blind  to  fate, 

'Midst  the  contending  beauties  of  the  skies 
Adjudg'd  the  palm,  inexorable  hate, 

And  war,  and  death,  and  havoc  round  us  rite. 
Epod.  Nor  on  Simois'  banks  alone, 
Sighs  the  sad  and  plaintive  moan, 

Or  Iliou's  wasted  plain ; 
Nigh  Eurota's  silver  tide, 
Many  a  tear  the  Spartan  bride 
Pours  for  her  lover  slain ; 
There  for  her  children  lost  in  wild  despair, 

The  frantic  mother  bids  her  sorrows  flow ; 
Rends  from  her  rev'rend  head  her  hoary  hair, 
And  tears  her  bleeding  cheeks  in  agonies  of  woe. 

Ftmalt  Attihdaht,  Cboeus,  Hbcuba. 

Att.  Daughters  of  Troy,  say  where  is  Hecuba? 
Who  in  the  dreadful  combat  of  affliction, 
Unmatch'd  surpasses  all  of  human  race; 
That  crown  nor  man  nor  woman  bears  from  her. 

Ch.  What  new  misfortune  jars  upon  thy  tongue, 
That  thy  discordant  clamours  never  sleep  ? 

Att.  To  Hecuba  I  bring  this  grief ;  in  ills  . 
The  voice  of  woe  is  harsh,  untunable. 

Ch.  See,  opportunely  from  yon  tents  she  comes. 

Att.  0  my  unhappy  mistress,  more  unhappy 
Than  words  can  utter ;  ruin  comes  on  thee 
Quenching  the  light  of  life;  a  queen  no  more, 
A  wife  no  more,  a  mother  now  no  morel 

Hec.  There  needs  not  thy  rude  voice  to  tell  us 
this— 

But  what?  Bringest  thou  here  the  lifeless  corse 
Of  my  Polyxena? 

Att.  Ah,  she  knows  nothing;  but  lamenting  still 
Polyxena,  suspects  not  this  new  loss. 

Hec.  0  my  unhappy  fate  I  Dost  thou  there  bring 
The  heav'n  inspir'd  Cassandra's  sacred  head? 

Att.  Thou  speakest  of  the  living;  but  the  dead 
Demands  the  sigh :  behold  the  corse  uncovered, 
A  sight  to  raise  astonishment  and  horror. 

Hec.  Ah  me !  it  is  my  son,  my  Polydore, 
And  dead,  whom  safe  beneath  the  Thracian's 
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In  total  rain  rank.   My  son!  My  ton ! 

0  woe,  woe,  woe !  Affliction's  cruel  pow'r 
Teaches  my  voice  the  frantic  notes  of  madness. 

Att.  Knowest  thou  aught  then  touching  thy 

son's  death  ? 
Hec.  Strange,  inconceivable  to  thought,  I  see 
Horrors  on  horrors,  woes  on  woes  arise. 
Never  henceforth,  ah,  never  shall  I  know 
A  day  without  a  tear,  without  a  groan. 

Ch.  Dreadful,  oh  dreadful  are  the  ills  we 
suffer. 

Hec.  Alas  my  son,  son  of  a  wretched  mother, 
What  hard  mishap  hath  robb'd  thee  of  thy  life  ? 
What  fete,  what  hand  accurs'd  hath  wrought  thy 
death  1 

Att.  I  know  not ;  on  the  wave-washed  strand 

I  found  him. 
Hec.  Cast  up,  or  fall'n  beneath  the  bloody  spear? 
Att.  Cast  on  the  smooth  sand  by  the  surging 

wave. 

Hec.  Ah  me !  now  know  I  what  my  dream  for- 
bodes: 

The  black-wing'd  phantom  passed  me  not ;  the 
vision 

Show'd  to  my  sleeping  fancy's  frighted  eye 
My  son  no  longer  in  the  light  of  life. 

Ch.  These  visions,  teach  they  who  hath  slain 
thy  son  ? 

Hec.  He,  our  false  friend,  who  spurs  the  Thra- 
cian  steed, 

To  whom  his  father  for  protection  sent  him. 
Ch.  Ah  me!  what,  slew  him  to  possess  his 
gold? 

Hec.  Unutterable  deeds,  abominable, 
Astonishing,  unholy,  horrible ! 
Where  are  the  laws  of  hospitality  ? 
Tyrant  accurs'd,  how  hast  thou  gored  his  body, 
Gash'd  with  the  cruel  sword  his  youthful  limbs, 
And  steel'd  thy  heart  against  the  sense  of  pity  ? 

Ch.  Never  on  mortal  head  did  angry  heav'n 
Pour  such  a  storm  of  miseries  as  on  thine. 
But  Agamemnon  I  behold,  our  lord, 
Advance  this  way :  let  us  be  silent,  friends. 

AoAMiMKoir,  Hecuba,  Cborcs. 
Aga.  Why,  Hecuba,  dost  thou  delay  to  come, 
And  place  thy  daughter  in  the  tomb  ?  For  since 
Talthybius  told  us  not  to  touch  the  virgin. 
The  sons  of  Greece  forbear,  and  touch  her  not 

1  marvel  at  thy  stay,  and  come  to  seek  thee. 
Well  is  each  mournful  honour  there  prepar'd, 
If  in  such  mournful  honours  aught  be  well.— 
But,  ha !  what  lifeless  corse  before  the  tents 
Behold  I  here  ?    Some  Trojan :  for  the  robes 
That  clothe  the  limbs,  inform  me  'tis  no  Grecian. 

Hec.  Unhappy  son!   But  naming  the  unhappy, 

[apart. 

I  name  myself.    Alas,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
Shall  I  fall  down  at  Agamemnon's  knees, 
Or  bear  in  silence  my  calamities  ? 

Ago.  Why  thus  lamenting  dost  thou  turn  from 
me? 

What  hath  been  done?  tell  me:  what  body 
this? 

Hec.  O  royal  Agamemnon,  at  thy  knees 
Suppliant  J  A/I,  and  grasp  thy  conqu'ring  hand. 


Ago.  Why  thy  request?  If  freedom  to  thine 
age, 

That  grace  without  reluctance  may  be  granted. 
Hec.  Not  freedom,  but  revenge:  revenge  on 
baseness: 

Grant  me  revenge,  and  let  me  die  a  slave. 

Aga.  In  what  high  charge  wouldst  thou  en- 
gage my  aid. 

Hec.  In  nothing  that  thy  thought  suggests,  0 
king. 

Seest  thou  this  corse,  o'er  which  I  drop  a  tear? 
Aga.  I  see  it;  nor  from  thence  thy  purport 

learn. 
Hec.  He  was  my  son. 

Jga.  Thy  son,  unhappy  lady! 

Hec.  But  not  of  those  who  died  when  Ilium 
fell. 

Aga.  Hadst  thou  another,  lady,  those  beside? 
Hec.  I  had,  but  what  avail'd  it  ?  him  thou  seest 
Aga.  Where,  when  the  city  fell,  chane'd  he 
to  be? 

Hec.  His  father's  tender  fears  sent  him  from 
Troy. 

Aga.  Whither,  he  only  of  thy  sons  remov'd? 
Hec.  To  this  land,  where  his  breathless  corse 
was  found. 

Aga.  Sent  to  the  king,  to  Polymnestor  sent* 
Hec  And  sent  with  treasures  of  destructive 
gold. 

Aga.  By  whom  then  dead,  or  by  what  cruel 
fate? 

Hec.  By  whom  but  this  inhospitable  Thracian? 
Aga.  Inhuman,  all  ou  fire  to  seize  the  gold ! 
Hec.  E'en  so,  soon  as  he  knew  our  ruin'd  state. 
Aga.  Where  didst  thou  find  the  body,  or  who 
brought  it? 

Hec.  She  found  it  lying  on  the  sea-beat  shore 
Aga.  By  search  discover  d,  or  by  accident  ? 
Hec.  Charg'd  with  the  laver  for  Polyxena. 
Aga.  By  his  protector  murder  d  and  cast  out? 
Hec.  Thus  gash'd,  and  thrown  to  float  upon 
the  wave. 

Aga.  Unhappy  thou,  unbounded  are  thy  woes! 
Hec.  All  woes  are  miue.    Affliction  hath  no 
more. 

Aga.  Alas,  was  ever  woman  born  so  wretched ! 

Hec.  Never  indeed,  not  Misery  herself. 
But  for  what  cause  thus  at  thy  knees  I  fall, 
Now  hear ;  if  justly  I  endure  these  ills, 
And  such  thy  thought,  patient  I  will  endure 
them ; 

If  not,  avenge  me  of  this  impious  man, 
Who,  of  the  gods  above  or  gods  beneath 
Reckless,  hath  done  a  most  unholy  deed, 
Oft  at  my  hospitable  board  receiv'd, 
And  number  d  'mongst  the  foremost  of  my 
friends : 

Thus  grae'd,  with  fell  intent  he  slew  my  son ; 
Nor,  when  the  deed  was  done,  deign'd  to  en- 
tomb 

The  dead,  but  flung  him  welt'ring  on  the  wave. 
But  we  are  slaves,  but  we  perchance  are  weak ; 
Yet  the  blest  gods  are  strong,  the  law  is  strong 
Which  rules  e'en  them ;  for  by  the  law  we  judge 
That  there  are  gods,  and  form  our  Uvea,  the 
bounds 
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Of  justice  and  injustice  marked  distinct: 
This  lmw  look*  up  to  thee :  if  disregarded, 
If  lie  escapes  its  vengeance,  whose  bold  hand 
Inhospitably  stabs  his  guest,  or  dares 
Pollute  the  sacred  ordinance  of  heav'n, 
lavare  is  no  justice  in  th'  affairs  of  men. 
Deem  these  deeds  base  then,  reverence  my  woes, 
Have  pity  on  me,  as  a  picture  view 
The)  living  portrait  of  my  miseries. 
Erewhsle  I  was  a  queen,  but  now  thy  slave ; 
Erewhile  blest  in  my  children,  childless  now 
In  my  old  age,  abandon'd,  outcast,  wretched. 
Ah,  whither  dost  thou  turn  the  backward  step  ? 
Suing  shall  I  reap  nothing  but  repulse  ? 
Why  should  poor  mortals  with  incessant  care 
Each  unavailing  science  strive  t'  attain, 
And  slight,  as  nothing  worth,  divine  Persuasion, 
Whose  pow'rful  charms  command  the  hearts  of 
men, 

And  bend  them  un reluctant  to  her  will? 
Who  then  may,  henceforth,  hope  his  state  may 
flourish? 

Of  all  my  sons  (and  I  could  boast  such  sons!) 

Not  one  is  left ;  myself  in  bonds,  and  led 

To  base  and  ignominious  servitude, 

The  smoke  of  Troy  yet  mounting  to  the  skies. 

Oh  that  by  some  nice  art,  or  by  some  god, 

My  arms,  my  hands,  my  hair,  my  feet  had  voice, 

That  each  part  vocal  with  united  pray'rs 

Might  supplicate,  implore,  importune  theet 

Imperial  lord,  illustrious  light  of  Greece, 

Let  me  prevail:  give  me  thine  hand,  avenge  me, 

A  wretch  indeed,  an  outcast ;  yet  avenge  me  1 

The  cause  of  justice  is  the  good  man's  care, 

And  always  to  requite  the  villain's  deeds. 

Ch.  how  wonderful  th'  events  of  human  life, 
Its  laws  determin'd  by  necessity, 
Changing  the  sternest  foe  to  a  kind  friend, 
And  the  kind  friend  to  a  malignant  foe ! 

Ago.  Thee  Hecuba,  thy  son,  and  thy  misfor- 
tunes 

I  pity,  nor  reject  thy  suppliant  hand ; 
And  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  gods 
Without  surmise  that  for  Cassandra's  sake 
I  let  my  vengeance  loose,  and  crush  the  tyrant 
Hence  anxious  fears  rush  thronging  on  my  mind : 
This  man  the  army  deems  a  friend,  the  dead 
A  foe :  though  dear  to  thee,  yet  this  fond  love 
Is  private,  to  the  troops  no  common  care. 
Consider  then;  thou  hast  my  will,  my  wish 
To  favour  thee,  to  yield  thee  ready  aid ; 
But  slow,  should  Greece  with  taunting  voice  re- 
vile me. 

Her.  Vain  is  the  boast  of  liberty  in  man : 
A  slave  to  fortune,  or  a  slave  to  wealth, 
Or  by  the  people,  or  the  laws  restrain'd, 
He  dares  not  act  the  dictates  of  his  will. 
But  since  too  much  thy  fears  incline  to  heed 
The  multitude,  I  free  thee  from  that  fear. 
With  vengeance,  should  the  Greeks  tumultuous 
rise 

In  aid,  restrain  them,  nor  appear  to  act 

As  fav'ring  me :  what  else  th'  affair  requires, 

Be  confident,  I  well  shall  execute. 

Ago.  But  how?  what  wilt  thou  do?  infirm 
with  age 


Grasp  in  thy  hand  the  sword,  and  stab  the 
tyrant? 

Or  work  thy  will  with  poisons  ?  with  what  aid, 
What  hand  ?  Or  whence  wilt  thou  procure  thee 

friends? 

Hti.  Within  these  tents  are  many  Trojan 
dames. 

Aga.  The  captives,  say'st  thou,  prizes  of  the 
Greeks? 

Hec.  *With  these  will  I  revenge  this  bloody 
deed. 

Aga.  How  shall  weak  women  over  men  pre- 
vail? 

Hec.  Numbers  are  strong ;  add  stratagem,  re- 
sistless. 

Aga.  Yet  like  I  not  this  female  fellowship.  ■ 

Hec.  Were  not  iEgyptus'  sons  by  women  slain, 
The  men  of  Lemnos  all  extirpated? 
But  leave  me  to  conduct  this  enterprise : 
Only  permit  this  female  slave  to  pass 
Safe  through  the  army. — Go  thou  to  the  Thracian, 
Tell  him  that  Hecuba,  once  queen  of  Troy, 
On  matters  that  no  less  of  good  to  him 
Import  than  me,  would  see  him  and  his  sons; 
It  is  of  moment  they  should  hear  my  words.— 
Awhile,  O  king,  the  mournful  rites  forbear 
For  my  Polyxena,  my  late  slain  daughter; 
That  on  one  pile  the  brother  and  the  sister, 
To  me  a  double  grief,  may  blaze  together, 
And  mix  their  ashes  in  one  common  grave. 

Aga.  Then  be  it  so :  for  should  the  army  sail. 
My  power  could  not  indulge  thy  fond  request: 
But  since  the  god  breathes  not  the  fav'ring  gales 
We  must  perforce  await  a  prosp'rous  voyage. 
Success  attend  thee :  for  the  general  good 
Of  individuals  and  of  states  requires 
That  vengeance  overtake  th'  unrighteous  deed, 
And  virtue  triumph  in  her  just  reward. 

Hecuba,  Choevs. 
Chorut. 

Thou,  then,  oh  natal  Troy !  no  more 
The  city  of  the  unsack'd  shalt  be, 
So  thick  from  dark  Achaia's  shore 
The  cloud  of  war  hath  covered  thee. 
Ah !  not  again 
I  tread  thy  plain— 
The  spear — the  spear  hath  rent  thy  pride ; 
The  flame  hath  scarr'd  thee  deep  and  wide ; 
Thy  coronal  of  towers  is  shorn, 
And  thou  most  piteous  art — most  naked  and 
forlorn ! 

I  perish'd  at  the  noon  of  night ! 
When  sleep  had  sealed  each  weary  eye ; 
When  the  dance  was  o'er, 
And  harps  no  more 
Rang  out  in  choral  minstrelsy. 
In  the  dear  bower  of  delight 
My  husband  slept  in  joy, 
His  shield  and  spear 
Suspended  near, 
Secure  we  slept :  that  sailor  band 
Full  soon  we  deem'd  no  more  should  stand 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 
And  i,  Xoo,\>y  iilh&  \a.^t>%\^X> 
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MFULPLDES. 


Which  in  the  golden  mirror's  haze 

Flash'd  its  interminable  raft, 
Bound  up  the  tresses  of  my  hair 
That  I  love's  peaceful  sleep  might  share. 

I  slept;  but,  hark  1  that  war  shout  dread, 
Which  rolling  through  the  city  spread ; 
And  this  the  cry, — u  When,  sons  of  Greece, 
When  shall  the  lingering  leaguer  cease ; 
When  will  ye  spoil  Troys  watch-tower  high, 
And  home  return  ?'' — I  heard  the  cry, 
And,  starting  from  the  genial  bed, 
Wild,  as  a  Doric  maid,  I  fled, 
And  knelt,  Diana,  at  thy  holy  fane, 
A  trembling  suppliant— all  in  vain. 
They  led  me  to  the  sounding  shore- 
Heavens  !  as  I  passed  the  crowded  way 
My  bleeding  lord  before  me  lay— 
I  saw— I  saw — and  wept  no  more, 
Till,  as  the  homeward  breezes  bore 
The  bark  returning  o'er  the  sea, 
My  gaze,  oh  I  lion,  turned  on  thee! 
Then,  frantic,  to  the  midnight  air, 
1  curs'd  aloud  the  adulterous  pair  :— 
**  They  plunge  me  deep  in  exile's  woe, 
They  lay  my  country  low : 

Their  love— no  love !  but  some  dark  spell, 
In  vengeance,  breath \1  by  spirit  fell. 
Rise,  hoary  sea,  in  awful  tide, 
And  whelm  that  vessel's  guilty  pride; 
Nor  e'er,  in  high  Mycene's  hall, 
Let  Helen  boast  in  peace  of  mighty  Ilion's  fall." 


FROM  THE  ORESTES. 
I*  this  play  Orestes  is  represented  as  pursued 
by  the  Furies,  in  punishment  for  the  murder  of 
his  mother  Clytemnestra. 

[Elictea  watching  over  her  Bleeping  brother; 
Caoaus  approaching  hie  couch. 

Elect.  Softly  1  softly!  fall  the  sound 
Of  thy  footstep  on  the  ground ! 
Gently !  gently !  like  the  breath 
Of  a  lute-song  in  its  death ; 
Like  the  sighing  of  a  reed, 
Faintly  murmuring  to  be  freed, 
8o  softly  let  thy  whispers  flow. 
Ch.  Like  a  reed,  as  soft  and  low  1 
Elect.  Ay,  low,  low !  but  tell  me  why 
Damsels,  ye  are  lingering  by? 
Long  hath  sorrow  torn  his  breast ; 
Now  his  weary  eyes  have  rest 

Ch.  How  fares  it  with  him  ?  Dearest,  say. 
Elect.  Sad  and  tearful  is  my  lay. 
Breathing  on  his  couch  he  lieth, 
Still  he  suffered),  still  he  sigheth. 
Ch.  What  say'st  thou,  mourner  ? 
Elect.  Woe  to  thee, 

If  the  dewy  slumber  flee. 
Ch,  Yet  wail  I  his  unhappy  state ; 
Abhorred  deeds  of  deadly  hate, 
Rage  of  vindictive,  torturing  woes, 
Which  the  relentless  powers  of  heaven  impose. 

Elect.  Unjust,  unjust  the  stern  command, 
The  stern  command  Apollo  gave 


From  Themis'  seat,  his  ruthless  hand 

In  blood,  in  mother's  blood,  to  lave. 

Ch,  He  stirs,  he  moves  his  covering  vest. 
Elect.  Wretch,  thy  voice  has  broke  his  rest. 
Ch.  And  yet,  I  think,  sleep  locks  his  eye. 
Elect.  Wilt  thou  begone?  Hence  wilt  thou  fly, 
That  quiet  here  again  may  dwell  f 
Ch.  Hush,  hush  1  he  sleeps  again 
Elect.  Tis  welL 

Ch,  Awful  queen,  whose  gentle  power 
Brings  sweet  oblivion  of  our  woes, 
And  in  the  calm  and  silent  hour, 
Distils  the  blessings  of  repose, — 
Come,  awful  Night! 
Elect.  Softly  let  your  warbhngs  flow ; 
Farther,  a  farther  distance  keep : 

The  far-off  cadence,  sweet  and  low 
Charms  his  repose  and  aids  his  sleep. 
Ch.  Tell  us  what  end 

Awaits  his  miseries  ? 

Elect.  Death!  that  end  J  fear. 

He  tastes  no  food. 

Ch.  Death  then  indeed  is  near. 

Elect.  When  Phoebus  gave  the  dire  command 
To  bathe  in  mother's  blood  his  hand, 
By  whom  the  father  sunk  in  dust, 
He  doom'd  us  victims. 

Ch.  Dire  these  deeds,  but  just 

Orett.  [waking]  O  gentle  Sleep,  whose  lenient 
power  thus  soothes 
Disease  and  pain,  how  sweet  thy  visit  to  me, 
Who  wanted  thy  soft  aid !  Blessing  divine,  * 
That  to  the  wretched  givest  wish'd  repose, / 
Steeping  their  senses  in  forget  fulness ! 
Where  have  I  been?  Where  am  I?  How  brought 
hither? 

My  late  distraction  blots  remembrance  out. 
Elect.  What  heartfelt  joy  to  see  thee  thus  com- 
posed ! 

Wilt  thou  I  touch  thee ?  Shall  I  raise  thee  up? 
Orett.  Assist  me  then,  assist  me;  from  my 
mouth 

Wipe  off  the  clotted  foam ;  wipe  my  moist  eyes. 

Elect.  Delightful  office,  for  a  sister's  hand 
To  minister  relief  to  a  sick  brother ! 

Orett.  Lie  by  my  side,  and  from  my  face  re- 
move 

These  squalid  locks;  they  blind  my  darkened 
eyes. 

Elect.  How  tangled  are  the  ringlets  of  thy  hair. 
Orett.  Pray,  lay  me  down  again;  when  this 

ill  phrenzy 
Leaves  me,  I  am  very  feeble,  very  faint. 

Elect.  There,  there;  the  bed  is  grateful  to  the 

sick. 

Orett.  Raise  me  again,  more  upright;  bend  me 
forward. 

Ch.  The  sick  are  wayward  through  their  rest- 
lessness. 

Elect.  Or  wilt  thou  try  with  slow  steps  on  the 
ground 

To  fix  thy  feet?    Variety  is  sweet. 

Orett.  Most  willingly;  it  hath  the  show  of 
health: 

The  seeming  hath  some  good,  though  void  of 
truth. 
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Elect.  Now,  my  loved  brother,  hear  me  while 
the  Furies 

Permit  thy  sense  thus  clear  and  undisturbed. 
Or**.  Hast  thou  aught  newt  If  good,  I  thank 
thee  for  it ; 
If  ill,  I  have  enough  of  ill  already. 

Mini.  Thy  father's  brother,  Menelaus,  arrives; 
His  fleet  lies  anchored  in  the  Nauphian  bay. 
Ormt.  Comes  he  then  ?  Light  on  our  afflictions 
dawns; 

Much  to  my  father's  kindness  doth  he  owe. 
Elect.  He  comes ;  and,  to  confirm  what  now  I 

Brings  Helena  from  Ilium's  ruin'd  walls. 

Orvst  More  to  be  envied,  were  he  saved  alone; 
Bringing  his  wife,  he  brings  a  mighty  ill. 

Elect.  The  female  race  of  Tyndarus  was  born 
To  deep  disgrace,  and  infamous  through  Greece. 

Orsst  Be  tbou  unlike  them  then;  'tis  in  thy 
^  power ; 

kad  further  than  in  words  thy  virtue  prove. 
*  Elect.  Alas,  my  brother,  wildly  rolls  thine  eye : 
80  quickly  changed !  The  frantic  fit  returns. 
Ortwt.  Ah,  mother !   Do  not  set  thy  Furies  on 
me. 

See  how  their  fiery  eyeballs  glare  in  blood, 
And  wreathing  snakes  hiss  in  their  horrid  hair  1 
There,  there  they  stand,  ready  to  leap  upon  me! 
Elect.  Rest  thee,  poor  brother,  rest  upon  thy 
bed: 

Thou  seest  them  not ;  'tis  fancy's  coinage  all. 
Ortat.  O  Phoebus,  they  will  kill  me  1  these  dire 
forms, 

These  Gorgon-visaged  ministers  of  hell. 
Elect.  Thus  will  I  hold  thee,  round  thee  throw 
mine  arms, 

And  check  the  unhappy  force  of  thy  wild  starts. 
Ortwt.  Off!  Let  me  go !  I  know  thee,  who  thou 
art- 
One  of  the  Furies — and  thou  grapplest  with  me, 
To  whirl  me  into  Tartarus.    A  vaunt ! 

Elect.  What  shall  I  do?  Ah  me!  Where  shall 
I  seek 

Assistance,  since  the  once  friendly  god  frowns 
on  us? 

Orcst  Bring  me  the  bow  of  horn  which  Phcebus 
gave  me, 

And  with  it  bade  me  drive  these  fiends  away, 
8hould  they  affright  me  with  their  maddening 
terrors. 

Elect.  Can  any  god  by  mortal  hands  be  wound- 
ed? 

Orut.  Should  she  not  instant  vanish  from  my 

sight- 
Heard  you  the  clang ;  saw  you  the  winged  shaft 
Bound  from  the  distant- wounding  bow  ?  Ha,  ha ! 
Here  yet!  On  swift  wings  mount  the  ssthereal 

air, 

And  there  impeach  the  oracle  of  Phoebus— 
Whence  this  disquiet?    Why  thus  pants  my 
breath? — 

Ah,  whither  have  I  wandered  from  my  bed  ? 
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Why  dost  thou  weep,  my  sister  ?  Why  decline 
Thy  drooping  head  and  hide  it  in  thy  vest? 
I  blush  to  give  thee  part  in  my  disease, 
And  wound  with  grief  thy  virgin  tenderness. 
Let  not  my  ills  be  thus  infectious  to  thee ; 
Thou  barely  didst  assent ;  I  did  the  deed ; 
I  shed  her  blood.   But  Phosbus  I  must  name 
Who  urged  me  to  this  most  unholy  act ; 
Then,  save  with  soothing  words,  assist  me  not 
Had  these  eyes  seen  my  father,  had  I  asked  him 
In  duty  if  I  ought  to  slay  to  my  mother? 
I  think  he  would  have  prayed  me  not  to  plunge 
My  murdering  sword  in  her  who  gave  me  birth, 
Since  he  could  not  revisit  heaven's  sweet  light 
And  I  must  suffer  all  these  miseries. 
But  now  unveil  thy  face  and  dry  thy  tears. 
My  sister,  though  afflictions  press  us  sore ; 
And  when  thou  seest  me  in  these  fitful  moods, 
Soothe  my  disordered  sense,  and  let  thy  voice 
Speak  peace  to  my  distraction :  when  the  sigh 
Swells  in  thy  bosom,  'tis  a  brother's  part 
With  tender  sympathies  to  calm  thy  griefs ; 
These  are  the  blessed  offices  of  friends.— 
But  to  thy  chamber  go,  afflicted  maid, 
There  seek  repose,  close  thy  long-sleepless  eyes, 
With  food  refresh  thee  and  the  enlivening  bath. 
Shouldst  thou  forsake  me,  or  with  too  close 
tendance 

Impair  thy  delicate  and  tender  health, 
Then  were  I  lost  indeed ;  for  thou  alone, 
Abandoned  as  I  am,  art  all  my  comfort 

Elect.  Should  I  forsake  thee !  No ;  my  choice 
isfix'd; 

And  I  will  die  with  thee,  or  with  thee  live. 


FRAGMENTS. 
1. 

Turns  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  village-girls,  singing  wild  madrigals, 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear, 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.  There  first  I  saw  her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
Twas  heaven  to  look  upon ;  and  her  sweet  voice, 
As  tuneable  as  harp  of  many  strings, 
At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul  I 

ir. 

Dsab  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees ; 
And  all,  who  know  it,  come  and  come  again. 
The  small  birds  build  there;  and,  at  summer- 
noon, 

Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers, 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sate  concealed, 
Sing  to  herself  

in. 

This  is  true  liberty,  when  freeborn  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  public,  may  speak  free ; 
Which  he  who  can  and  will,  deserves  high 
praise : 

Who  neither  can,  nor  will,  may  hold  his  peace : 
What  can  be  juster  in  a  state  than  this  ? 

Mt 


EMPEDOCLES. 


[Abort  456  B.  C] 


This  celebrated  philosopher  and  naturalist 
was  a  native  of  Agrigentum.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, he  maintained  that  all  things  were  pro- 
duced from  the  principles  of  fire,  air,  water,  and 
earth,  into  which  they  are  again  resolved.  To 
these  he  added  two  other  powers,  Love  and  Dis- 
cord f  the  former  harmonizing  and  uniting,  the 
latter  disjoining  and  repelling.  Empedocles  also 
believed  in  a  state  of  pre-existence  or  metemp- 
sychosis, declaring  that  he  himself  had  pre-exist- 
ed in  both  sexes  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as 
in  the  bodies  of  birds  and  fishes.  He  is  reported 


to  have  perished  by  a  fall  down  the  opening  of 
Mount  .£tna. 

Of  his  poetical  works,  two  epigrams  are  re- 
maining, both  distinguished  by  the  use.  of  the 
figure  of  Paronomasia  or  Pun.  One  of  these  has 
been  translated  by  Mr.  Merivale,  and  given  in  his 
Anthology,  u  not  more  (he  says)  oil  account  of  the 
celebrity  of  its  author,  than  as  an  ancient  specimen 
of  this  sort  of  writing."  The  pun  consists  in  the 
derivation  of  the  name  u  Pausanias"  6*6  tov  Hamt* 
tofavCaf, — only  a  portion  of  which  double  meaning, 
however,  has  been  preserved  in  the  translation. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  PHYSICIAN. 

PjiUSiviAU — not  so  named  without  a  cause, 
As  one  who  oft  has  given  to  pain  a  pause,— 


Blest  son  of  jEsculapius,  good  and  wise, 
Here,  in  his  native  Gela,  buried  lies; 
Who  many  a  wretch  once  rescued  by  his  charms 
From  dark  Persephone's  constraining  arms. 


BACCHYLIDES. 

[About  490  B.  C] 


Bacchtlidks  was  the  nephew  of  Simonides, 
and  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos.  He  composed, 
hymns  and  odes,  and  was  generally  charac- 
terized for  the  uniform  delicacy  and  correctness 
of  his  productions.  He  stood  high  in  favour  with 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  who  is  even  said  to  have 


esteemed  his  Pythian  Odes  above  those  of  Pindar ; 
a  judgment,  which  is  justly  glanced  at  and  ex- 
posed by  Longinus.  One  of  his  admirers,  in  a 
later  age,  was  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  is  stated 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  have  drawn  from 
him  many  rules  for  the  conduct  of  his  own  life. 


DRINKING. 

TaiasTT  comrade !  wouldst  thou  know 
All  the  raptures  that  do  flow, 
From  those  sweet  compulsive  rules 
Of  our  ancient  drinking  schools?— 
First,  the  precious  draught  shall  raise 
Amorous  thoughts  in  giddy  maze, 
Mingling  Bacchus'  present  treasure 
With  the  hopes  of  higher  pleasure. 
Next,  'twill  chase  through  empty  air 
All  th'  intolerant  host  of  Care ; 
Give  thee  conquest,  riches,  power ; 
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Bid  thee  reign  o'er  land  and  sea 
With  unquestioned  sovereignty. 
Thou  thy  palace  shalt  behold 
Bright  with  ivory  and  gold ; 
While  each  ship  that  ploughs  the  main, 
Filled  with  Egypt's  choicest  grain, 
Shall  unload  her  ponderous  store, 
Thirsty  comrade,  at  thy  door. 


PEACE. 

Foa  thee,  sweet  Peace,  Abundance  leads  along 
Her  jovial  train,  and  bards  awake  the  song. 


SUENTJ8. 


On  many  an  altar,  at  thy  glad  return, 
Pore  victims  bleed  and  holy  odours  burn ; 
And  frolic  youth  their  happy  age  apply 
To  graceful  movements,  sports,  and  minstrelsy. 
Dark  spiders  weave  their  webs  within  the  shield ; 
Rust  eats  the  spear,  the  terror  of  the  field, 
And  brazen  trumpets  now  no  more  affright 
The  silent  slumbers  and  repose  of  night 
Banquet,  and  song,  and  revel,  fill  the  ways, 
And  youths  and  maidens  sing  their  roundelays. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 

Ijrjrtmmous  are  the  boons  bestowed 

on  man  by  gracious  Peace ! 
The  flowers  of  poets  honey-tongued, 

and  wealth's  immense  increase. 
Then  from  the  joyous  altars 

unto  the  gods  arise 
Tile  fumes  of  sheep's  and  oxen's  flesh 

in  ruddy  sacrifice ; 
In  crowds  to  the  gymnasium 

the  strenuous  youth  "resort, 
Or  to  the  pipe  blithe  revellers 

pursue  their  maddening  sport ; 
The  spider  black  doth  weave  his  web 

in  the  iron-handled  shield, 
And  sharp-set  spear  and  two-edged  sword 

to  mouldy  canker  yield  ; 
No  longer  any  where  is  heard 

the  trumpet's  brazen  blare, 
From  men's  eyes  soul-delighting  sleep 

at  midnight  sent  to  scare ; 
Banquets,  henp'd  high  with  food  and  wine, 

are  spread  in  every  street, 
And  songs  from  youthful  companies 

are  sounding  strong  and  sweet. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

Alas,  poor  Child !  for  thee  our  bosoms  swell 
With  grief,  tears  cannot  cure,  words  may  not  tell. 


THE  HUSBANDMAN'S  OFFERING. 

To  Zephyr,  kindest  wind  that  swells  the  grain, 
Eudemus  consecrates  this  humble  fane ; 


For  that  he  listen'd  to  his  vow  and  bore 
On  his  soft  wings  the  rich  autumnal  store. 


FRAGMENTS, 
i. 

Piacsfttl  wealth,  or  painful  toil, 
Chance  of  war,  or  civil  broil, 
Tis  not  for  Man's  feeble  race 
These  to  shun  or  those  embrace. 
But  that  all-disposing  Fate, 
Which  presides  o'er  mortal  state, 
Where  it  listcth,  casts  a  shroud 
Of  impenetrable  cloud. 

ii. 

As  gold-ore  by  the  Lydian  stone, 
So  by  strong  Truth  and  Truth  alone, 
Man's  worth  and  wit  are  tried  and  known. 

hi. 

Hapfy  he,  who  has  his  share 
Of  earthly  good  and  earthly  fair ; 
But  a  life  from  sorrow  free, 
Dread  mischance  and  poverty, 
Man !  was  never  meant  for  thee. 

IV. 

Virtue,  placed  on  high,  doth  shine 
With  a  glory  all-divine; 
Riches  oft  alike  axe  shower'd 
On  the  hero  and  the  coward. 

v. 

Wisx-xxv  now,  like  those  of  old,  • 
Can  but  tell  what  others  told. 
Full  hard  it  is  the  hidden  door 
Of  words  unspoken  to  explore. 

VI. 

Hxri  let  no  fatted  oxen  be, 
Gold  nor  purple  tapestry : 
But  a  well-disposed  mind ; 
But  a  gentle  muse  and  kind ; 
But  glad  wine,  to  glad  our  souls, 
Mantling  in  Bosotian  bowls. 


EUENUS. 


[Abort  480  B.  C] 


Tax  poet,  to  whom  the  following  epigrams 
have  been  attributed,  was  a  native  of  Paros,  and 
flourished  in  the  lxxxii  Olympiad,  or  about 
450  B.  C.   There  were  other  and  subsequent 


writers,  however,  of  the  same  name,  (one  of 
them  living  in  the  exxxviii  Olympiad,  or  228 
B.  Cn)  to  whom  some  of  them  ma.v  ^oasft&i 
belong. 


MO 


ABIPHRON. 


THE  SWALLOW  AND  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Attic  Maiden,  breathing  still 
Of  the  fragrant  flowers  that  blow 

On  Hymettus'  purpled  hill) 
Whence  the  streams  of  honey  flow, 

Wherefore  thus  a  captive  bear 

To  your  nest  a  grasshopper  1 

Noisy  prattler,  cease  to  do 

To  your  fellow-prattler  wrong ; 

Kind  should  not  its  kind  pursue,-— 
Least  of  all  the  heirs  of  song. 

Prattler,  seek  some  other  food 

For  your  noisy,  prattling  brood. 

Both  are  ever  on  the  wing, 

Wanderers  both  in  foreign  bowers, 

Both  succeed  the  parting  spring, 
Both  depart  with  summer  hours, 

—Those  who  love  the  minstrel  lay, 

Should  not  on  each  other  prey. 

Another  translation  of  the  Some. 

Attic  Maiden,  honey-fed, 

Chirping  warbler,  bear'st  away, 

Thou  the  chirping  grasshopper 
To  thy  callow  young  a  prey  ? 

Warbling  thou— a  warbler  seize 
Winged— one  with  lovely  wings! 


Guest  thyself,  by  summer  brought, — 
Fellow  guest  whom  summer  brings! 

Wilt  not  quickly  let  it  drop  ? 

Tis  not  fair, — indeed  'tis  wrong, 

That  the  ceaseless  songster  should 
Die  by  mouth  of  ceaseless  song  1 


THE  VINE  AND  THE  GOAT. 
Taouea  thou  shouldst  gnaw  me  to  the  roo 
Destructive  goat  1    Enough  of  fruit 
I  bear,  betwixt  thy  horns  to  shed,  , 
When  to  the  altar  thou  art  led. 


CONTRADICTION. 

I*  contradiction,  wrong  or  right, 

Do  many  place  their  sole  delight 

If  right,  'tis  well — if  wrong,  why  so! — 

But  contradict  whate'er  you  da 

Such  rcasoners  deserve,  I  hold, 

No  argument  save  that  of  old— 

"  You  say,  'tis  black — /  say,  'tis  white— 

And  so,  good  sir,  you're  answered  quite 

Far  different  is  the  aspect  seen 

Of  modest  Wisdom's  quiet  mien — 

Patient  and  soon  to  be  persuaded, 

When  argument  by  truth  is  aided. 


ARIPHRON  OF  SICYON. 

Or  this  author  the  name  and  country  are  alone  preserved  to  us.    He  may,  however,  be  referrc 

an  early  date. 


TO  HEALTH* 

Hialth,  brightest  of  the  blest,  do  thou 

To  my  poor  hearth  descend  1 
For  what  of  life  kind  heaven  allow, 

Be  thou  my  guest  and  friend  1 
For  every  joy  that  fortune  brings, 
All  that  from  wealth  or  children  springs, 

* 44  There  It,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  M  among  the  fragments 
of  the  Greek  poets,  a  short  hymn  to  Health,  tn  which  her 
power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  heightening 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjoyment  to  possession, 
is  inculcated  with  so  much  truth  and  beauty,  that  no  one 
who  has  ever  languished  under  the  discomforts  and  In- 
firmities of  a  lingering  disease,  can  read  it  without  feel- 


From  courtly  show  or  sovereign  sway, 
Lifting  to  gods  us  tilings  of  clay, 
From  love,  or  love's  enchanting  wiles, 
From  labour's  pause,  or  pleasure's  smiles,- 
With  thee  they  blossom,  Health  divine; 
Their  spring,  their  beauty,  all  is  thine ; 
And  none— save  thou  thy  smile  bestow — 
May  taste  of  happiness  below. 


Ing  the  Images  dance  in  his  heart,  and  adding  froi 
own  experience,  new  vigour  to  the  wish  and  new  co 
to  the  picture.  The  particular  occasion  of  this  little 
position  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ai 
had  been  sick,  and,  in  the  firm  raptures  of  retai 
vigour,  thus  addressed  the  goddess." 


/ 


ssr 


EUPOLIS 


[Abort  446  B.  C] 


iv  at  Athens,  in  wtiich  city,  acoording  to 
s,  he  exhibited  his  first  comedy  at  the  early 
f  seventeen.  The  titles  of  twenty-four  of 
ays  have  been  preserved.  They  are  said 
ire  been  very  personal  and  scurrilous,  and, 
e  most  part,  written  in  caricature  or  abuse 
ne  obnoxious  individuals.  Amongst  many 
s  was  Cimon,  whom  he  assails  both  in  his 
c  and  his  private  character,  being  animated 


thereto  chiefly  by  the  supposed  partiality  of  that 
statesman  for  Sparta,  and  his  efforts  to  counteract 

the  democratical  principles  at  work  in  the  Athe- 
nian constitution.  Eupolis,  however,  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  Pericles,  to  whose  patronage  and 
favour  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
impunity  with  which  he  shot  forth  his  gall-steeped 
arrows.  The  accounts  of  his  time  and  mode  of 
death  are  contradictory  and  uncertain. 


THE  PARASITE. 
K  now,  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  arts, 
hich  we  parasites  contrive  to  live. 
I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing 
3  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days, 
h  I  promote  by  turns,  when  I  walk  forth 
in  myself  upon  the  public  square : 
e,  if  perchance  I  spy  some  rich  dull  knave, 
fht  I  accost  him,  do  him  reverence, 
sauntering  up  and  down,  with  idle  chat 
him  awhile  in  play ;  at  every  word, 
h  his  wise  worship  utters,  I  stop  short 
bless  myself  for  wonder ;  if  he  venture 
>me  vile  joke,  I  blow  it  to  the  skies, 
hold  my  sides  for  laughter  


ALTERED  CONDITION  OP  ATHENS. 
It  grieves  me  to  behold  the  commonwealth.— 
Things  were  not  thus  administered  of  old; 
Then  men  of  sense  and  virtue,— men,  whose 
merits 

Grave  them  consideration  in  the  state, — 
Held  the  first  offices :  to  such  we  bowed 
As  to  the  gods — and  gods  indeed  they  were— 
For  under  their  wise  counsels  we  enjoyed 
Security  and  peace. — But  now,  alas ! 
We  have  no  other  guide  in  our  elections 
Save  chance,  blind  chance,  and  on  whatever 
head 

It  falls,  though  worst  and  meanest  of  mankind 
Up  starts  he  a  great  man,  and  is  at  once 
InstaU'd  prime  Rogue  and  Minister  of  State. 


SIMMIAS  OF  THEBES. 

[About  440  B.  C] 

A  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  the  author  of  several  philosophical  works,  now  lost 


ON  SOPHOCLES. 

Wikd,  gentle  evergreen,  to  form  a  shade 
Around  the  tomb  where  Sophocles  is  laid. 
Sweet  ivy,  lend  thine  aid,  and  intertwine 
With  blushing  roses  and  the  clustering  vine : 
Thus  shall  your  lasting  leaves,  with  beauties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  sung. 
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PHERECRATES. 

[Abort  430  B.C] 


Pbebbcbatbs  WB8  a  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
and  the  inventor  of  a  species  of  verse,  called 
from  him  the  Pherecratic  Metre.   He  is  said  to 


OLD  AGE. 
Aei  is  the  heaviest  burden  man  can  bear, 
Compound  of  Disappointment,  Pain,  and  Care ; 
For  when  the  mind's  experience  comes  at  length, 
It  comes  to  mourn  the  body's  loss  of  strength. 
Resign'd  to  ignorance  all  our  better  days, 
Knowledge  just  ripens  when  the  man  decays ; 
One  ray  of  light  the  closing  eye  receives, 
And  Wisdom  only  takes  what  Folly  leaves. 


TEOJC  OKI  OF  BIS  COMIDIIS,  SHTITLXB 
14  THE  MIHIRS." 

J.  Turn  days  of  Plutus  were  the  days  of  gold; 
The  season  of  high  feeding  and  good  cheer: 
Rivers  of  goodly  beef  and  brewis  ran 
Boiling  and  bubbling  through  the  steaming  streets, 
With  islands  of  fat  dumplings,  cut  in  sops 
1  And  slippery  gobbets,  moulded  into  mouthfuls, 
That  dead  men  might  have  swallowed ;  floating 
tripes, 

And  fleets  of  sausages  in  luscious  morsels, 
Stuck  to  the  banks  like  oysters :  Here  and  there, 
For  relishers,  a  salt-fish  seasoned  high, 
Swam  down  the  savoury  tide :  When  soon  behold ! 
The  portly  gammon  sailing  in  full  state 
Upon  his  smoking  platter  heaves  in  sight, 
Encompass'd  with  his  bandoliers,  like  guards, 
And  convoyed  by  huge  bowls  of  frumenty, 
That,  with  their  generous  odours,  scent  the  air. 


have  been  the  author  of  seventeen  comedies,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  lew  fragments, 
are  lost. 


B.  You  stagger  me  to  tell  of  these  good  days, 
And  yet  to  live  with  us  on  our  hard  fare, 
When  death's  a  deed  as  easy  as  to  drink. 

A.  If  your  month  waters  now,  what  had  it  done, 
Could  you  have  seen  our  delicate  fine  thrushes 
Hot  from  the  spit,  with  myrtle-berries  crammed, 
And  larded  well  with  celandine  and  parsley, 
Bob  at  your  hungry  lips,  crying—"  Come,  eat  met1 
Nor  was  this  all ;  for,  pendant  over-head, 
The  fairest,  choicest  fruits  in  clusters  shone; 
Girls  too,  young  girls,  just  budding  into  bloom, 
Clad  in  transparent  vests,  stood  near  at  hand 
To  serve  us  with  fresh  roses,  and  full  cups 
Of  rich  and  fragrant  wine,  of  which  one  glass 
No  sooner  was  despatch'd,  than  straight  behold! 
Two  goblets  fresh  and  sparkling  as  the  first, 
Provoked  us  to  repeat  th'  increasing  draught 
Away  then  with  your  ploughs,  we  need  them  not; 
Your  scythes,  your  sickles,  and  your  pruning- 
hooks! 

Away  with  all  your  trumpery  at  once ! 
Seed-time,  and  harvest-home,  and  vintage  wakes: 
Your  holidays  are  nothing-worth  to  ua. 
Our  rivers  roll  with  luxury,  our  vats 
O'er  flow  with  nectar,  which  providing  Jove 
Showers  down  by  cataracts ;  the  very  gutters 
From  our  house-tops  spout  wine;  vast  forests 
wave, 

Whose  very  leaves  drop  fatness;  smoking  viands 
Like  mountains  rise — all  Nature's  one  great  feast 


PHILONIDES. 

[About  490B.C] 

One  of  the  last  of  the  old  poets  of  comedy.  Little,  however,  is  known  either  of  him  or  of  his  works. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

TOT  TBUIT  BBAVB. 

Bxcausb  I  hold  the  laws  in  due  respect, 
And  fear  to  be  unjust,  am  I  a  coward  ? 
Meek  let  me  be  to  all  the  friends  of  Truth, 
And  only  terrible  amongst  its  foes. 
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MOSCHION 


An  early  comic  poet,  but  of  uncertain  date.- 

THE  DEAD.  $ 
Let  the  earth  coyer  and  protect  its  deadl  - 
And  let  man's  breath  thither  return  in  peace 
From  whence  it  came ;  his  spirit  to  the  skies, 
His  body  to  the  clay  of  which  'twas  formed, 
Imparted  to  him  as  a  loan  for  life,  • 
Which  he  and  all  must  render  back  again 
To  earth,  the  common  mother  of  mankind. 
•  ••••• 

Wound  not  the  soul  of  a  departed  man ! 
Tis  impious  cruelty;  lot  justice  strike 
The  living,  but  in  mercy  spare  the  dead. 
And  why  pursue  the  shadow  that  is  past  * 
Why  slander  the  deaf  earth  that  cannot  hear, 
The  dumb  that  cannot  utter  ?  When  the  soul 
No  longer  takes  account  of  human  wrongs, 
Nor  joys  nor  sorrows  touch  the  mouldering 
heart, 

As  well  may  you  give  feelings  to  the  tomb, 
As  what  it  covers — both  alike  defy  you. 


-A  few  fragments  only  of  his  works  remain. 

THE  EXILE. 
Tai  proudest  once  in  glory,  mind,  and  race, 
The  first  of  monarchs,  of  mankind  the  grace, 
Now  wandering,  outcast,  desolate  and  poor, 
A  wretched  exile  on  a  foreign  shore, 
With  miserable  aspect  bending  low, 
Holds  in  his  trembling  hand  the  suppliant  bough  t 
Unhappy  proof,  how  raise  the  flattering  light, 
Which  Fortune's  blazing  torch  holds  forth  to  sight  I 
Now,  not  the  meanest  stranger  passing  by 
But  greets  the  fallen  hero  with  a  sigh ; 
Perhaps  with  gentle  accents  soothes  his  woe, 
And  lets  the  kindly  tear  of  pity  flow ; 
For  where's  the  heart  so  hardened  and  so  rode, 
As  not  to  melt  at  life's  vicissitude  ?• 


*  One  of  Bfosehlon't  plays  was  "Themnrtocles,"  and 
probably  this  fragment,  preserved  by  Btoberas,  may  refer 
to  the  ezHe  of  that  great  man,  when  a  suppliant  at  the 
court  of  Admetus. 


PLATO,  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

[Bora  4»-Dfed  347,  B.  C.] 


By  long  descent  an  Athenian,  but  born  in ' 
the  .island  of  iEgina,  where  his  father  had 
taken  up  his  residence  after  its  subjection 
to  Athens.    The  favourite  employment  of  his 
earlier  years  was  poetry,  which,  however, 


!  he  abandoned,  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
Socrates,  for  the  severer  studies  of  philoso- 
phy, and  not  only  abandoned  for  himself,  but 
afterwards  proscribed  to  others  in  his  ideal 
republic. 


A  LOVER'S  WISH. 

Wbt  dost  thou  gaze  upon  the  sky  ? 

Oh,  that  I  were  yon  spangled  sphere  1 
And  every  star  should  be  an  eye 

To  wander  o'er  thy  beauties  here. 


THE  KISS. 

Oa !  on  that  kiss  ray  soul 

As  if  in  doubt  to  stay, 
Lingered  awhile  on  fluttering  wing  prepar'd 

To  soar  away. 


THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  MUSES  TO  VENUS. 
Whew  Venus  bade  the  Aonian  Maids  obey, 
Or  Cupid  else  should  vindicate  her  sway, 
The  virgins  answered:  "Threat  your  subjects 
thus! 

That  puny  warrior  has  no  arms  for  us." 

The  Same,  paraphrased  and  enlarged. 
Thus  to  the  Muses  spoke  the  Cyprian  dame : 
M  Adore  my  altars  and  revere  my  name ; 
My  son  shall  else  assume  his  potent  darts : 
'Twang  goes  the  bow  j  my  girls,  have  at  your 
hearts  1" 
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PLATO,  THE  PHIL080PHER. 


The  Muses  answered : — **  Venus,  we  deride 
The  infant's  malice,  and  his  mother's  pride : 
Send  him  to  Nymphs  who  sleep  in  Ida's  shade. 
To  the  loose  dance  and  wanton  masquerade; 
Our  thoughts  are  settled,  and  intenj  our  look 
On  the  instructive  verse  and  moral  book. 
.  On  female  idleness  his  power  relies, 
But,  when  he  finds  us  studying  hard,  he  flies." 

ON  A  SLEEPING  CUPID. 

I  rnicis  the  grove,  and,  in  its  deepest  gloom, 
Beheld  sweet  Love,  of  heavenly  form  and  bloom ; 
Nor  bow  nor  quiver  at  his  back  were  hung, 
But  harmless  on  the  neighbouring  branches  hung. 
On  rosebuds  pillowed  lay  the  little  child, 
In  glowing  slumbers  pleased,  and  sleeping 
smil'd, 

While  all  around  the  bees  delighted  sip 
The  breathing  fragrance  of  his  balmy  lip. 


ON  TWO  NEIGHBOURING  TOMBS. 

This  is  a  Sailor's— that  a  Ploughman's  tomb ; — 
Thus  sea  and  land  abide  one  common  doom. 


ON  THE  IMAGE  OF  A  SATYR, 
▲n  A  CUPID  SLBBPIire  BY  a  fouftaiit  bidi. 
Fmom  mortal  hands  my  being  I  derive ; 
Mute  marble  once,  from  man  I  learn'd  to  live. 
A  Satyr  now,  with  Nymphs  I  hold  resort, 
And  guard  the  watery  grottos  where  they  sport 
In  purple  wine  refused  to  revel  more, 
Sweet  draughts  of  water  from  my  urn  I  pour ; 
But,  Stranger,  softly  tread,  lest  any  sound 
Awake  yon  boy,  in  rosy  slumbers  bound. 


ON  A  RURAL  IMAGE  OF  PAN. 

Slbxjp,  ye  rude  winds !   Be  every  murmur  dead 
On  yonder  oak-crowned  promontory's  bead  1 
Be  still,  ye  bleating  flocks, — your  shepherd  calls. 
Hang  silent  on  your  rocks,  ye  waterfalls  1 
Pan  on  his  oaten  pipe  awakes  the  strain, 
And  fills  with  dulcet  sounds  the  pastoral  plain. 
Lured  by  his  notes,  the  Nymphs  their  bowers 
forsake, 

From  every  fountain,  running  stream,  and  lake, 
From  every  hill  and  ancient  grove  around, 
And  to  symphonious  measures  strike  the  ground. 


ON  HIS  BELOVED. 

I*  life  thou  wert  my  morning  star, 

But  now  that  Death  has  stol'n  thy  light, 

Alas,  then  shinest  dim  and  far, 

Like  the  pale  beam  that  weeps  at  night 


ON  DION  OF  SYRACUSE. 

Foa  Priam's  queen  and  daughters,  at  their  birth, 

The  Fates  weaved  tears  into  their  web  of  life : 
But  for  thee,  Dion,  in  thy  hour  of  mirth, 

When  triumph  crowned  thine  honourable  strife 
Thy  gathering  hopes  were  poured  upon  the  sand. 

Thee  still  thy  countrymen  revere  and  lay 
In  the  broad  precincts  of  thy  native  land. 

But  who  the  passion  of  ray  grief  shall  stay? 

ON  ARISTOPHANES. 

Tai  Muses,  seeking  for  a  shrine 
Whose  glories  ne'er  should  cease, 

Found,  as  they  strayed,  the  soul  divine 
Of  Aristophanes. 


LAIS'  OFFERING  TO  VENUS. 

Vbitus,  take  my  votive  glass, 
Since  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus !  let  me  never  see. 


ON  THE  BRONZE  IMAGE  OF  A  FROG. 

"A  traveller  who,  when  nearly  exhausted  by  thirst, 
was  guided  by  the  croak  lag  of  a  frog  to  a  sprtag  of 
water,  dedicates  to  the  Nymphs  a  bronsa  Image  of  ata 
preserver." 

Tai  servant  of  the  Nymphs,  the  singer  dank, 
Pleased  with  clear  fountains, — the  shower-loving 
frog, 

Imaged  in  brass, — hath  a  way-faring  man 
Placed  here,  a  votive  gift, — because  it  served 
To  quench  the  fever  of  the  traveller's  thirst. 
For  the  amphibious  creature's  well-timed  song, 
Croaked  from  its  dewy  grot,  the  wandering 
steps 

Of  him,  who  searched  for  water,  hither  drew. 
Not  heedless  of  the  guiding  voice,  he  found 
The  longed-for  draught  from  the  sweet  cooling 
spring. 


PLATO,  THE  COMIC  POET 


[Abort  43B  B.  C.] 

HavormABLi  mention  has  been  made  of  Plato  I  numerous  comedies  and  other  works,  only  a  few 
bf  AtheoaBus,  Suidas,  and  other  writers,  but  of  his  |  fragments  and  two  epigrams  are  now  remaining. 


FRAGMENT 

9?  A  BIALOOOTB  B  XT  WIS*  A  FATHXE  A 1TB  A  SOPH- 
IST  UIDIB  WIOSX  TUITI03T  HZ  HAD  PLACID 
■IB  SO  If. 

Fatk.  Thou  hast  destroyed  the  morals  of  my 
son, 

Unholy  pedagogue !  and  turned  to  vice 
His  mind  not  so  disposed.  With  morning  drams 
A  filthy  practice,  which  he  caught  from  thee, 
And  all-unlike  his  former  life,  he  saps 
His  youthful  vigour.    Is  it  thus  you  school  him  ? 
Soph.  And  if  I  did,  what  harm?  and  why 
complain  ? 

He  does  but  follow  what  the  wise  prescribe, 
The  great  voluptuous  law  of  Epicurus, 
Pleasure,  the  best  of  all  good  things  on  earth; 
And  how  but  thus  can  pleasure  be  obtained  ? 

FadL  Virtue  will  give  it  him. 

Soph.  And  what  but  virtue 

Is  our  philosophy  ?    When  have  you  met 
One  of  our  sect  flushed  and  disguised  with  wine? 
Or  one,  but  one,  of  those  you  tax  so  roundly, 
On  whom  to  fix  a  fault? 

Fath.  Not  one,  but  all, 

All,  who  march  forth  with  supercilious  brow, 
High-arched  with  pride,  beating  the  city-rounds, 


Like  constables  in  quest  of  rogues  and  outlaws, 
To  find  that  prodigy  in  human  nature, 
A  wise  and  perfect  man  1  What  is  your  science 
But  kitchen-science  ?    Wisely  to  descant 
Upon  the  choice  bits  of  a  savoury  carp, 
And  prove  by  logic  that  his  tummum  bonum 
Lies  in  his  head ;  there  you  can  lecture  well, 
And,  whilst  your  grey  beards  wag,  the  gaping 
guest 

Sits  wondering  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise. 


ON  A  STATUE  OF  MERCURY. 
"  Hoa  there !  Who  art  thou  ? — Answer  mo  art 

dumb  ?M — 

M  Warm  from  the  hand  of  Daedalus  I  come  j 
My  name,  Mercurius,  and,  as  you  may  prove, 
A  statue ;  but  his  statues  speak  and  move. 


ON  THE  TOMB  OF  THEMISTOCLES. 
Bt  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand, 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  shall  stand : 
By  this  directed,  to  thy  native  shore 
The  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  store ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summoned  to  the  fight, 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight 


CALLISTRATUS. 

[About  490  B.  C.] 


Or  the  name  of  Callistratus,  we  find  mention 
of  three— one,  a  comedian  and  friend  of  Aristo- 
phanes, living  B.  C.  420, — another,  the  son  of 
Empedus,  recorded  by  Pausanias  as  having  fallen 
in  the  expedition  of  Nicias  against  Sicily,  B.  C.413, 
—and  a  third,  distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  flour- 
ishing at  Athens,  B.  C.  373*    Which  of  these 

•  There  was,  indeed,  another  of  the  name,  author  of 
sosjm  pieces  of  poetry  and  poetical  criticism  quoted  by 
Ataensras  and  others,  and  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
at  194  B.  C.  Bat  ht  irideBtiy  wu  not  the  author,  for  the 

 19 


was  the  author  of  the  following  verses  is  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture,  (though  I  incline  to  believe 
it  was  the  first,)— but  whichsoever  it  might  have 
been,  it  is  solely,  as  associated  with  the  noble 
ode  in  honour  of  the  Athenian  patriots,  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogeiton,  that  the  name  of  Callis- 
tratus remains  hallowed  in  our  memories.  That 
ode  may  be  called  the  great  National  Anthem  of 


power  of  Athens  had  then  p«T\&ta&>  "  ^uwa 
living  Greece  no  mora.** 

 \^ 
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Athens,  and  was  rang  at  their  theatres  and  places 
of  public  entertainment,  in  alternate  parts,  the 
whole  company  joining  in  chorus.— Bishop  Lowth, 
in  his  Sacred  Poesy  of  the  Hebrews,  regrets 
that  the  Romans  had  no  such  hymns.  "Quod 
si  post  Idus  illas  manias  e  Tyrannoctonis  quia- 


piam  tale  aliquod  carmen  Plebi  tradisset,  inane 
Suburram  et  Fori  circulos  et  in  ora  Yulgi  intalis- 
set,  actum  profectd  fuisset  de  partibus  et  de 
dominatione  C&sarum;  plus  mehercule  valuis- 
set  unum  *App66«ov  pfAftf,  quam  Cioeronis  Philip- 
pics omnes." 


HYMN 

ik  aovovB  or  iabxodius  ahd  imisToeiiTOH. 

Iw  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe, 
Like  our  patriots  the  noble  and  brave, 

Who  devoted  the  tyrant  to  death, 
And  to  Athens  equality  gave. 

Loved  Harmodius,  thou  never  shalt  dial 

The  poets  exulting! y  tell, 
That  thine  is  the  fullness  of  joy, 

Where  Achilles  and  Diomed  dwell. 

In  myrtle  my  sword  will  I  wreathe. 
Like  our  patriots,  the  noble  and  brave, 

Who  devoted  Hipparchus  to  death, 
And  buried  his  pride  in  the  grave. 

At  the  altar  the  tyrant  they  seized, 
While  Minerva  he  vainly  iraplor'd, 

And  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  was  pleased 
With  the  victim  of  Liberty's  sword. 

May  your  bbss  be  immortal  on  high, 
Among  men  as  your  glory  shall  be ! 

Ye  doomed  the  usurper  to  die, 

And  bade  our  dear  country  be  free. 

Another  trantlation  of  the  Same. 
Wriathxd  with  myrtle  be  my  glaive, 

Wreathed  like  yours,  stout  hearts !  when  ye 
Death  to  the  usurper  gave, 

And  to  Athens  liberty. 


Dearest  youths !  ye  are  not  dead, 

But,  in  islands  of  the  blest, 
With  Tydean  Diomed, 

With  unmatched  Achilles,  rest 

Yes !  with  wreaths  my  sword  I'll  twine, 
Wreaths  like  yours,  ye  tried  and  true  I 

When,  at  chaste  Athena's  shrine, 
Ye  the  base  Hipparchus  slew. 

Bright  your  deeds  beyond  the  grave ! 

Endless  your  renown !  for  ye 
Death  to  the  usurper  gave, 

And  to  Athens  liberty  !• 


*  "  Amidst  the  doubts  and  contradictions  of  historians 
and  philosophers— Herodotus,  Thueydidea,  Plato,— it  b 
difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  action  thus  commemo- 
rated, though  prompted,  perhaps,  like  the  revolt  of  Tell, 
by  private  injury,  was  an  example  of  that  rude  Justice, 
whose  ambiguous  morality  Is  forgiven  for  its  signal  public 
benefits.  Something  of  greatness  and  true  splendour 
there  must  have  been  about  a  deed  of  which  the  memory 
was  cherished  as  an  be lr- loom  by  the  whole  Athenian 
community  of  freemen,  and  made  familiar  as  household 
words  by  constant  convivial  celebration.  Not  until  the 
decline  of  Attic  liberty,  and  the  approach  of  universal  de- 
gradation, did  a  comic  writer  presume  to  sneer  at  the  lay 
of  Harmodius  as  wearing  out  of  fashion.  It  was  an  ill 
sign  of  the  poet  to  indulge  in  such  a  sneer,  and  it  was  a 
worse  sign  of  the  people  to  endure  it."— Edm.  Jtssesw, 
No.  cxIL 


ARISTOPHANES. 


[About  430  B.C.] 


Trot/6  a  eleven  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
have  come  down  to  us ;  yet  we  know  little  of 
him  or  of  his  personal  character.  His  father's 
name  was  Philippus,  and  his  birth-place  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  Athens,  but  of  the 
rank  and  station  of  his  family  or  of  his  own  early 
years  and  education,  all  is  bare  conjecture.  His 
first  comedy,  "The  Banqueters,"  appeared  in 
427  B.  C.  It  was  an  exposition  of  the  corrup- 
tions which  had  crept  into  the  Athenian  system 
of  education,  and  obtained  the  second  prize.  In 
426  he  brought  out  "  The  Babylonians,"  and,  in 
the  following  spring,  «  The  Acbarnians,"  to  the 


latter  of  which  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  Cra- 
tinus  and  Eupolis  bearing  off  the  second  and 
third.  His  next  play,  "  The  Knights,"  was  ex- 
hibited in  424  B.  C.,  and  likewise  gained  the  first 
prize,  the  second  and  third  being  adjudged  to 
Cratinus  and  Aristomenes.  These  were  followed 
by  "The  Clouds,"  (423  B.  C.,)  ridiculing  the  me- 
taphysics of  the  Sophists — by  "  The  Wasps,"  (422 
B.  C.,)  exposing  the  mania  of  the  Athenians  for 
quarrels  and  law  suits, — by  "  Peace,"  (419  B.  C.,) 
in  praise  and  recommendation  of  that  first  of 
private  and  public  blessings, — by  the  "  Amphi- 
araus"  and  "The  Birds,"  (414  B.C.,)  exposing 
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ambitions  schemes  of  Alcibiades,  and  parody- 
and  ridiculing  the  Euripidcan  Trilogy  which 
I  appeared  the  year  before — by  the  "  Lysis- 
»*'  and  u  Thesmophoriazuste,"  (411  R  C.,)  the 
ner  in  recommendation  of  peace,  and  the 
er  attacking  Euripides, — by  "The  Frog*," 
9  B.  CM)  maintaining  the  superiority  of  die  old  \ 
psodical  tragedy  over  the  sophistical  in  nova- 
is  of  Euripides^by  the  "  Plutus,"  (408  R  C.,) 
dicating  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  the  or- 
ary  distribution  of  wealth,  and  at  the  same 
c  showing  the  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the 
rals  of  those  who  possess  them, — and  by  the 
cclcsiazusa?,  (392  R  C.,)  a  satire  on  the  ideal 


FROM  THE  KNIGHTS ; 

OE,  THE  DIM AOOOCIS. 
(Acted  B.  C.  421.] 

Tax  professed  object  of  this  singular  compo- 
m  is  the  overthrow  of  that  powerful  dema- 
ue,  Cleon,  whom  the  author,  in  his  Achar- 
ns,  had  foretold  his  intention,  at  some  future 
r,  of  cutting  into  shoe-leather;*  and  his  as- 
ants  on  the  occasion  are  the  very  persons,  for 
ose  service  the  exploit  was  to  take  place, — 
.  the  rich  proprietors,  who  among  the  Athe- 
ns constituted  the  class  of  horsemen  or  knights, 
r  this  purpose  Athens  is  represented  as  a 
iso  :  Dermis  (a  personification  of  the  whole 
lenian  people)  is  the  master  of  it:  Nicias 
I  Demosthenes  are  his  slaves :  and  Cleon  his 
ifidential  servant  and  slave-driver.  If  the 
maiis  persona  are  few,  the  plot  is  still  more 
agre :  it  consists  merely  of  a  series  of  humi- 
inj?  pictures  of  Cleon  and  a  succession  of  proofs 
Demus,  that  his  favourite  servant  is  wholly 
worthy  of  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in 
n.  The  manners  are  strictly  confined  to  Athens, 
1  might  almost  be  thought  to  belong  to  a  peo- 
,  who  imagined,  with  the  Indian,  that  his  own 
le  valley  comprehended  the  whole  world;  and 
t  the  sun  rose  on  one  side  of  it  only  to  set 
lin  on  the  other.  Of  all  the  comedies  of  Aris- 
ihanes,  scarcely  one  can  be  said  to  exceed 
'he  Knights''  in  value;  not  so  much  as  a  spe- 
len  of  the  dramatic  art,  as  an  historical  docu- 
nt,  giving  a  strong,  full,  and  faithful  picture, 
the  most  singular  people  that  ever  existed. 


DRAMATIS  PiaSOlTJB. 

wits,  an  old  citizen  of  Athens,  in  whom  the  Athe- 
nian people  are  typified. 

MOST.IXN.O  Slavuo/Demut. 
CIAS,  3  J 

■  Paphlaoon iatc,  (CLioif,)  Steward  to  Dxhvs. 

USA9K*IILIIB. 
ORUS  OP  KlflOHTS. 


Cleon  wu  the  ton  of  a  tanner,  and  had  risen  from 
father's  station,  not  by  any  superior  merit  of  bit  own, 
by  sheer  impudence  and  demafofulam. 


republics  of  the  philosophers,  with  their  commu- 
nity of  goods  and  wives. — The  two  last  come- 
dies which  Aristophanes  wrote,  were  the  "  CEo- 
losicon"  and  "  Cocalus,"  the  former  being  a  parody 
on  the  "  .dEolus*'  of  Euripides,  the  latter  a  criti- 
cism on  a  tragedy  or  epic  poem,  whose  hero  was 
Cocalus,  the  fabulous  king  of  Sicily,  and  slayer 
of  Minos. 

Aristophanes  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Hundredth  Olympiad, 
or  380  B.  C.  He  left  three  sons,  Philippus,  Arty- 
ros,  and  Nicostratus,  who,  though  all  poets  of  the 
middle  comedy,  were  by  no  means  inheritors  of 
their  father's  talents. 


Sex  we. — The  space  be/ore  D  exits'  house. 

Act  I. — Scxirx  I. — Dimosthiitks  and  Nicias. 

These  two  illustrious  generals  enter  the  stage, 
dressed  in  their  proper  costume  of  slaves,  and 
complain  bitterly  of  the  hardships  they  suffer 
since  the  introduction  of  an  execrable  Paphlago- 
nian  into  the  house  of  their  common  master,  De- 
mus.;— Nicias  is  for  deserting  their  *old  master 
and  taking  refuge  with  another. "VThis  being  ob- 
jected to  by  Demosthenes,  he  saysc 

'Twere  better  then  to  give  our  cares  the  slip, 
And  end  our  sorrows  and  our  lives  at  once : 
One  only  thought  remains,  to  die  as  most 
Befits  brave  men. 

Demos.  How  best  may  that  be  done  t 

Nic.  Nought  better  than  a  draught  of  bullock's 
blood  : 

It  was  the  dose  that  gave  Themistocles 
A  grave:  who  dies  like  him,  must  needs  die 
bravely. 

Demos.  A  draught  of  bullock's  blood!  a  draught 
of  pure 

And  genuine  wine  might  serve  the  turn  much 
better. 

Nought  genders  thoughts  so  brilliant  as  a  flask. 

Aic.  A  flask !  thy  soul  is  ever  in  thy  cups : 
What  thoughts  can  habit  in  a  toper's  brain  ? 

Demos.  Hark  ye,  thou  trifling,  bubbling  water- 
drinker, 

Who  darest  speak  treason  thus  against  good  liquor! 
Resolve  me — speak — What  stirs  the  wit  most 
nimbly  ? 

What  makes  the  purse  feel  heaviest,  or  gives 
Most  life  to  business  ?  Wine !   What  masters  all 
Disputes?  A  merry  cup!  What  gives  the  spirits 
Their  briskest  flow  1  Good  liquor !  What  most 
sets 

The  soul  afloat  in  love  and  friendly  benefits  ? 
A  mantling  bowl  1 — Hand  me  a  pitcher  then: 
Quick,  quick,  ray  quick !  I'll  bathe  my  very  mind 
And  soul  therein,  and  then  see  who  can  hit 
Upon  a  trim  device. 

Nic.  Alack-a-day ! 

I  What  will  that  drunkenness  of  thine  engender? 
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Demtot.  Much  good,  believe  me:  quick  and 
bring  the  wine  then. 
Ill  lay  me  down ;  let  but  the  generous  fumes 
Once  mount  into  my  head,  and  they  will  gender 
Such  dainty  little  scheme*— such  tit-bit  thoughts— 
Such  trim  devices  1— 

Soars  II. 

Dimosthittis.   Nicias  returning  with  wine. 
Nic.  Sing  we  jubilate ; 

I  have  purloined  the  wine  and  'scaped  observance. 
Demo*.  How  fares  the  Paphlagonian,  lad? 

Deliver  me. 
Ate.  The  rogue  hath  made  of  confiscation-sales 
A  sorry  meal,  and  filled  his  skin  with  liquor. 
Now  stretch 'd  at  full  upon  a  heap  of  hides 
The  sorcerer  sleeps  sound. 

Demoi.  Then  pour  me  out 

A  cup  of  wine— no  stint — a  bumper,  look  ye ; 
And  let  the  echo  smack  her  lips  in  unison. 
Atr.  (pouring  out  trine.)  Now  make  libation  to 
the  Better-Genius— 
To  Him  the  offering. 

Danes.  To  the  Better-Genius  1 

(drinks  and  meditate*.) 
A  happy  inspiration  comes  across  me ; 
Thine  be  the  credit  of  this  bright  invention  1 
(looking  at  (he  pitcher  with  affected  devotion,  and 
then  turning  to  Nicias.) 
Quick,  quick ;  and  while  the  Paphlagonian  sleeps, 
Bring  forth  those  oracles  he  hoards  within. 
Nic.  Is  this  the  scheme  die  Better-Genius 
prompts  ? 
I  fear  me  much  that  your  Divinity 
Will  lose  his  name,  and  only  cross  your  ends. 

(Enters  the  house.) 
Demos.  Meantime  I  put  this  pitcher  to  my 
mouth, 

That  I  may  wet  my  drought-parched  mind,  and  hit 
Upon  some  neat  device.  (Drinks.) 

Nic.  (returning.)     The  rogue  sleeps  soundly, 
Or  I  had  not  come  off  so  clenn  :  here  is 
The  oracle.    'Tis  that  he  prizes  most ; 
Hoarding  with  care,  as  if  'twere  somewhat 
sacred. 

Demos.  Thou  art  a  clever  fellow;  reach  it 
here— 

My  eyes  must  take  account  of  this ;  and,  friend, 
Put  speed  into  thy  hand  and  fill  a  cup. 
I'll  see  what  stuff  these  oracles  are  made  of. 
(reads.)  Anan !  some  liquor,  quick  ! 

Ate.  'Tis  here.— How  runs 

The  oracle  ? 

Demos,  (drinks  and  reads.)    More  liquor. 

Ate.  Call  you  that 

The  wording  on't  ? 

Demos,  (reading.)  O  Bacis  !• 

Nic.  Why,  what  now  ? 

Demos,  (reading.)    Wine,  wine,  more  wine* 

Ate.  (pouring  out  wine.)    This  Bacis  was  no 
flincher. 

Demos,   (reading.)    So,  so ;  thou  varlet  of  a 
Paphlagonian  1 


*  Bacis,  a  Boeotian,  who  was  supposed  to  have  received 
is*  gift  of  prophecy  from  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Cithsron, 


Twas  this  bred  such  distrust  in  thee,  and  taught 
To  hoard  these  prophecies. 

Arc.  Say  you? 

Demos.  I  say 

Here  is  a  prophecy  which  tells  the  time 
And  manner  of  this  fellow's  death. 

Ate.  Out  with  it 

Demos.  The  words  are  clear  enough :  first  says 
the  oracle — 
There  shall  arise  within  our  state  a  lint-seller,* 
And  to  his  hands  the  state  shall  be  committed. 

Aie.  One  seller  note  we : — good, — proceed,— 
what  follows? 

Demos,  (reading.)    Him  shall  a  sheep-seller 
succeed. 

Ate.  A  bmce 

Of  sellers !  good — What  shall  befall  this  worthy! 
Demos,  (reading.)    Tis  iix'd  that  he  bear  sway 
'till  one  arise 
More  wicked  than  himself — that  moment  seals 
him : 

Then  comes  the  Paphlagonian, — the  hide-seller, — 
Nic.  The  man  of  sheep  then  falls  beneath  the 
lord 

Of  hides? 

Demos.     Even  so :  thus  mns  the  oracle. 

Ate.  Another  and  another  still  succeeds, 
And  all  are  sellers  I — Sure  the  race  must  be 
Extinct ! — 

Demos.  One  yet  is  left,  whose  craft  may  stir 
Your  wonder. 

Ate.  What's  his  name  ? 

Demos.  Would st  learn? 

Ate.  Aye,  marry. 

Demos.  I  give  it  to  thee  then:  (with  emphasit) 
the  man  that  ruins 
The  Paphlagonian  is— a  sausage-seller. 

Nir.  You  jest.  A  sausage-seller! — Tis  a  craft 
Indeed !  and  where  may  such  a  man  be  found  ? 

Demos.  The  task  remains  with  us  to  search 
him  out. 

Aic.  Why  yonder  see,  he  moves  into  the  forum. 

[SiusAos-SKLLxa  is  seen  at  a  distance. 
The  hand  of  Providence  is  sure  in  this ! 

Demos.  Hither,  thou  happiest  of  sausage-sel- 
lers! 

I  give  thee  hail ! — this  way,  dearest  of  men ! — 
Mount  up,  thou  saviour  of  our  town  and  us 
Thy  humblo  servants. 

Scini  III. 

Dixostbkxis,  Nicias.  and  Sausao«-s«lli*. 

Sat4sage.  Prithee  now,  what  wouldst  thou 
With  me  ? 

Demos.     This  way,  this  way:  list  friend,  and 
learn, 

The  happy  and  the  blessed  man  you  are. 

Aie.  First  rid  him  of  his  chopping-block  :  then 
pour 

Into  his  ears  how  runs  the  oracle, 
And  what  the  blessed  fortune  that  awaits  him— 
I'll  turn  an  eye  upon  the  Paphlagonian 
Within.   (Enters  the  house.) 

•  Three  of  Pericles'  successors  in  the  administration 
had  been— Eacrates,  a  Hot-seller— Lycicles,  a  sheep-sel- 
ler,—and  Cleon,  a  leather  seller. 
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Demo*,  (to  the  SausageseUer.)  First,  please  to 
lay  those  implements 
Upon  the  ground ;  then  do  all  courtesies 
And  acts  of  adoration  to  the  gods 
And  mother  Earth.* 
Sausage.  Anan ! 

Demos.  Happiest  of  men  1 

What  wealth  awaits  thee !    Thou  to-day  art  no- 
thing; 

Yet  shall  to-morrow  see  thee  top  of  all, 
And  blessed  Athens  own  thee  her  prime  minister! 
Sausage.  Good  man,  I  fain  would  wash  me 
these  intestines : 
Why  should  you  put  a  hindrance  in  my  way, 
And  make  a  flout  at  me  ? 

Demos,  (contentptuously.)    Intestines,  say  you  ? 
Simplest  of  men!— Your  eyes  this  way  awhile— 
1  Sees>t  thou  yon  companies  of  men?  (pointing  to 

the  audience.) 

i     Sausage.  I  do : 

What  then? 

Demos.         Of  nil  of  these  shalt  thou  be  lord 
And  sovereign — the  pynx,t  the  port?,  the  forum, — 
\ot  one  but  waits  thy  ruling  nod.    The  senate 
Thy  feet  shall  trample  on ;  the  generals 
Shall  fall,  like  chips,  before  theo :  lord  of  stocks, 
And  sovereign  of  dungeons,  thou  shalt  lock 
And  bind, — nay  further,  (lowering  his  voice)  in  the 

hall  shalt  have 
A  well-spread  bed — nor  want  companion  in  it. 

Sausage.  All  this  for  me  ? 

Demos.  Ay,  and  much  more,  believe  me, 
Bat  mount  thy  block,  good  friend,  and  cast  thine 
eyes 

On  yonder  lsles$— dost  see  them  ? 


Sausage.  Yes. 
Demos.  Nay,  but 

The  marts,  the  merchantmen — 

Sausage.  I  mark  them  all. 


Demos.  0  thou  art  Fortune's  very  favourite ! 
Hie  child  of  happiness ! — Your  right  eye,  sir, 
On  Caria — your  left  on  Chalcedony 

Sausage.  And  call  you  this  the  top  of  happi- 
nc?!— 

To  have  my  eyes  distorted  ? — Cry  your  mercy. 

Demos.  Nay,  you  mistake — a  whisper  in  your 
ear- 
All  these  are  so  much  money  in  your  purse — 
For  thou  wilt  be— or  there's  no  faith,  be  sure, 
In  oracles — a  most  prodigious  man ! 

Sausage.  Go  to,  thou  canting  varlet,  am  not  I 
A  sau»age-vender  ?  How  shall  greatness  ever 
bit  on  a  man  of  my  profession? 

Demos.  Tut!— 
It  is  the  very  source  of  greatness : — answer — 
Art  not  a  knave?— Art  not  of  the  forum ?§ — Hast 
not 

*  There  appears  to  havo  been  a  piece  of  superstition 
among  the  lower  orders  of  Athens,  which  consisted  in 
kissing  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  they  stood,  when 
sny  piece  of  good  luck  happened  lo  ihem. 

t  The  bill  on  which  the  general  assemblies  were  held, 
and  the  parish  of  the  allegorical  Deniua. 

X  All  these  felos,  cities,  &c,  pointed  out  by  Demos- 
thenes, were  tributary  to  Athens. 

I  '•  he  agora  or  forum  was  the  resort  of  all  the  Idle  and 
profligate  of  Athens. 


A  front  of  brass?— Can  Fortune  set  her  seal 
Of  greatness  with  more  certainty  upon  thee  ? 

Sausage.  I  cannot  find  in  me  that  worthiness 
And  seal  of  future  power  you  vaunt  so  mightily. 

Demos.  Anan!    why  sure  thou  hast  some 
sqneamishness 
Of  honesty  about  thee !  all's  not  right, 
I  fear; — answer, — art  fair?— art  honest?— art 
A  gentleman? — How  say'st? 

Sausage,  (coldly)  Not  I,  by  G-d ! 

I  am — as  all  my  fathers  were — a  blackguard. 

Demos.  Then  thou  art  blest:  Fortune  hath 
shap'd  and  mark'd  thee 
For  state-aifairs. 

Sausage.  Nay,  I  want  skill  in  music : 

And  am  the  sorriest  dabster  e'en  at  letters. 

Demos.  Better  you  wanted  that  small  skill  you 
boast— 

'Tis  all  that  makes  'gainst  thy  sufficiencies ; 
Mttsic  and  letters ! — Tut !  we  want  no  gifts 
Like  these  in  men  who  rule  us — morals,  quotha?— 
A  dolt, — a  knave,— these  are  the  stuff  we  make 
Our  statesmen  of — but  come — throw  not  away 
The  blessing  gracious  heaven  has  put  upon  thee, 
By  virtue  of  these  oracles. 

Sausage.  First  let  me  hear 

The  wording  of  them. 

Demos.  Nay,  you'll  find  no  want 

Of  wisdom  in  them,  nor  variety 
In  the  conceit— observe—  (reads) 

ORACLZ. 

When  the  monster,  half-tanner,  half-eagle,  shall 
take 

To  his  mouth,  crook ed-beak'd,  the  dull  blood- 
sucking snake : 
Then,  if,  rightly  prophetic,  the  future  I  trace, 
Paphlagouia  and  pickle*  shall  sink  in  disgrace. 
The  vender  of  sausages'  star  shall  arise, 
And  glory  come  down  with  a  crown  from  the 
skies:— 

Unfading  their  fame,  as  their  sacrifice  great, 
Who  leave  a  good  trade  to  take  care  of  the  state. 

Sausage.  And  how  points  this  to  me  ? 

Demos.  I  will  resolve  thee. 

The  tanner-eagle  is  the  Paphlagouian. 

Sausage.  But  he  is  called  crook-beak'd.— 

Demos.  With  reason  good. 

What  else  his  hands  but  beak,  and  claws,  and 
talons  ? 

Sausage.  But  then  the  serpent — how  expound 
you  that? 

Demos.  Nay,  'tis  the  clearest  of  similitudes : 
What  is  a  serpent  but  a  lengthy  thing? 
And  what  your  sausage  but  the  same?— again— 
Your  sausage  is  a  blood-sucker  j — so  is 
Your  snake— and  snake,  so  runs  the  prophecy, 
Shall  beat  the  tanncr-engle ; — toko  he  heed 
Meantime,  that  no  false  speeches  cozen  him. 

Sausage.  The  light  is  broke  upon  me,  and  I  see 
A  call  from  heaven  in  this: — I  marvel  most 
How  I  shall  do  to  rtile  the  populace? 

Demos.  Nought  easier :  model  you  upon  your 
trade— 
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Deal  with  the  people  as  with  sausages 
Twist,  implicate,  embroil ;  nothing  will  hurt, 
So  yon  bat  make  your  court  to  Demus— cheating 
And  toothing  him  with  terms  of  kitchen  science. 
All  other  public  talents  are  your  owu ; 
Your  voice  is  strong,  your  liver  white,  and  you  are 
0'  the  forum — say,  could  Diffidence  ask  more 
To  claim  the  reins  of  state  ? — The  Pythian  god, 
The  oracles,  are  in  your  favour;  clap  then 
A  chaplet  on  your  head ;  drop  instant  prayer 
Unto  Coalemus,*  and  bear  your  manhood 
Entire  against  him. 

8au$age.  But  what  aidance  may  I 

Expect?  The  wealthier  fear  the  meaner  folk — 
Pay  the  most  crouching  reverence  to  him. 

Demon.  Nay,  nay, 

The  knights  will  be  your  friends;  there  are  among 
them 

Some  twice  five-hundred,  who  detest  him :  citizens 
Of  breeding  and  of  mark,  be  sure,  will  side 
With  you,  and  such  spectators  here  as  boast 
Right-minded  notion* — what's  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, 

Thou'lt  lack  no  aid  which  heaven  and  I  can  give. 
But  see  thou  show  no  fear. 

Scene  IV. 

Nicns,  Dbxobtbxhbs,  Cleoic,  Sausage-sells*, 
and  Chobub. 

Air.  He  comes,  he  comes,  the  cursed  Paphla- 
gonian ! 

At  the  sight  of  Cleon,  the  sausage-vender's 
courage  forsakes  him,  and  he  endeavours  to  make 
his  escape.  He  is  brought  back,  however,  to  the 
charge  by  Demosthenes,  and  assisted  by  the 
knights,  who  attack  Cleon  in  a  burst  of  double 
trochaics,  the  common  metre  for  expressing  strong 
emotion  on  the  Greek  stage. 

Chorus  or  Kxiohts. 

Stripes  and  torment,  whips  and  scourges,  for  the 
toll-collecting  knave ! 

Knighthood  wounded,  troops  confounded, chastise- 
ment and  vengeance  crave. 

Taxes  sinking,  tributes  shrinking,  mark  his  appe- 
tite for  plunder ; 

At  his  craw  and  ravening  maw,  dykes  and  whirl- 
pools fail  for  wonder ! 

Explanation  and  evasion— covert  art  and  close 
deceit— 

Fraudful  funning,  force  and  cunning,  who  with 

him  in  these  compete  ? 
He  can  cheat,  and  eke  repeat  twenty  times  his 

felon  feat, 

All  before  yon  blessed  sun  has  quench 'd  his  lamp 

of  glowing  heat 
Then  to  him — pursue  him — strike,  shiver  and 

hew  him ; 

Confound  him  and  pound  him,  and  storm  all 
around  him. — 

Confounded  by  this  attack,  Cleon  calls  loudly 
on  the  members  of  the  Helix*,  (the  high  court 
of  Judicature)  for  help  : — 

'  *  The  gmalug  of  StupkMly. 


Judges,  jurymen,  or  pleaders,  ye  whose  soul  is  in 

your  fee ; 

Ye,  that  in  a  three-piee'd  obol,  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther, see ;  % 

Ye,  whose  food  I'm  still  providing,  straining  voice  , 
tli rough  right  and  wrong — 

Mark  and  see— conspiracy  drives  and  buffets 
me  along! 

Ch.  Tis  with  reason — 'tis  in  season — 'tis  as 
you  yourself  have  done: 

Thou  fang,  thou  claw, — thou  gulf,  thou  maw! — 
yielding  partage  fair  to  none. 

Where's  the  officer  at  audit,  but  has  felt  your 
cursed  gripe  ? 

Squeezed  and  tried  with  nice  discernment,  whe- 
ther yet  the  wretch  be  ripe. 

Like  the  men  our  figs  who  gather,  you  are  skilful 
to  discern, 

Which  is  green,  and  which  is  ripe,  and  which  is 

just  upon  the  turn. 
Is  there  one  well-purs'd  amongst  us,  lamb-like  in 

heart  aud  life, 
Link'd  and  wedded  to  retirement,  hating  bus'ness, 

hating  strife  ? 
Soon  your  greedy  eye's  upon  him — when  his 

mind  is  least  at  home, — 
Room  and  place— from  farthest  Thrace,  at  your 

bidding  he  must  come. 
Foot  and  hand  are  straight  upon  him — ueck  and 

shoulder  in  your  grip,  I 
To  the  ground  anon  he's  thrown,  and  you  smite 

him  on  the  hip. 
Cleon.  (/aiming.)  Ill  from  you  comes  this  irrup- 
tion, you  for  whom  my  cares  provide, 
To  reward  old  deeds  of  valour,— stone  and 

monumental  pride. 
Twos  my  purpose  to  deliver  words  and  speech 

to  that  intent — 
And  for  such  my  good  intention,  must  I  be  thus 

tempest-rent  ? 
Ck.  Fawning  braggart,  proud  deceiver, yielding 

like  a  pliant  thong ! 
We  are* not  old  men  to  cozen  and  to  gull  with 

lying  tongue. 

Fraud  or  force— assault  or  parry — at  all  points  ! 

will  we  pursue  thee : 
And  the  course  which  first  exalted,  knave,  that 

same  shall  now  undo  thee. 
Cleon.  (to  the  audience.)  Town  and  weal — I  make 

appeal — back  and  breast  these  monsters 

feel. 

Ch.  Have  we  wrung  a  clnmour  from  thee,  pest 

and  ruin  of  the  town  ? 
Sausage.  Clamour  as  he  will,  I'll  raise  a  voice  | 

that  shall  his  clamour  drown.  , 
Ch.  To  outreach  this  knave  in  speech  were  a 

great  and  glorious  feat— 
But  to  pass  in  face  and  bra*s — that  were  triumph 

all  complete. 
Cleon.  (to  the  audience.)  Allegation,  affirmation, 

I  am  here  prepared  to  make, 
That  this  man  (pointing  to  Satuage-teller)  sbipp'd 

spars,  and  sausages,  and  all  for  Sparta's 

sake. 

8au$age.  Head  and  oath,  I  stake  them  both, 
and  free  before  this  presence  say, 
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That  die  hall  a  guest  most  hungry  sees  in  this 
man  {pointing  to  CUon)  every  (lay : 

He  walks  in  with  belly  empty  and  with  full  one 
goes  away. 

Demus.  Add  to  this,  on  my  witness,  that  in 

covert  ctose  disguise, 
Offish,  and  flesh,  and  bread  most  fragrant,  he 

makes  there  unlawful  prize ; 
Pericles,  in  all  his  grandeur,  ne'er  was  gifted  in 

such  guise. 

CUon,  (loudly.)  Fate  had  mark'd  you  with 
her  eye : 
Yet  awhile  and  both  must  die. 
8ausage.  {louder.)  Pitch  your  voice,  knave,  as 
you  will, 
111  that  voice  outclamour  still. 
CUon,  (crescendo.)  When  I  soar,  the  ocean's 
roar 

Fails  for  very  wonder. 

Sausage.  In  my  throat  I've  but  one  note, 
And  that  note  is — thunder.  (  Very  loud.) 

CUon.  I  have  test  your  parts  to  try : 
Look  at  me,  nor  wink  your  eye. 
Sausage.  Be  your  challenge  on  your  head : 

(Looks  without  winking.) 
Where  suppose  ye  I  was  bred  ? 

CUon.  I  can  steal,  and,  matchless  grace  I 
Own  it  with  unblushing  face ; 
Ton  dare  not  thus  pursue  it. 

Sausage.  Empty  boasting,  void  as  air 
[  can  steal,  and  then  outswear 
riie  man  who  saw  me  do  it 
CUon.  (mortified.)  Small  applause  your  feats 
demand ; 
The  art,  'tis  known, 
Is  not  your  own  ; 
fou're  but  a  knave  at  second  hand. 
But  to  the  hall*  anon  I  go; 
Incontinent  our  chairmen  know 
Tou've  intestines  here  which  owe 
k  tytlie  to  Jove  and  heaven. 

Ch.  Wretch!  without  a  parallel, — 
Son  of  thunder.— child  of  hell, — 
Creature  of  one  mighty  sense, 
Concentrated  Impudence  S— 
From  earth's  centre  to  the  sea, 
Nature  stinks  of  that  and  thee. 
It  stalks  at  the  bar, 
It  lurks  at  the  tolls ; 
In  th'  assembly,  black  war 
And  defiance  it  rolls, 
It  speaks  to  our  ears 
In  an  accent  of  thunder, 
It  c'imbs  to  the  spheres 
And  rives  heaven  asunder. 


The  storm  is  kept  up  so  loudly  and  incessant* 
y,  that  Cleon  is  fain  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
tenate,  and  challenges  his  rival  to  meet  him  at 
hat  awful  bar.  His  antagonist  professes  his 
willingness  to  do  so :  and  the  Chorus,  consider- 
ng  him  as  one  of  the  combatants  who  were 
ping  to  exhibit  in  the  wrestling  school,  anoint 

•  The  Prytaneum. 


his  body  with  the  rat  of  his  own  sausages,  that 

he  M  may  slip  from  his  adversary's  calumnies  ;M 
they  feed  him  like  a  fighting  cock  with  pungent 
garlic ;  they  remind  him  (in  allusion  to  the  com- 
bats of  the  same  bird,)  to  peck  at  his  adversary, 
— to  tread  him  down, — to  gnaw  his  crest,— and 
swallow  his  gills ;  and  they  finally  recommend 
him  to  the  protection  of  that  divinity,  which,  in 
modern  times,  would  under  the  same  mythology, 
have  presided  over  the  Palais  Royal  of  Paris,  or 
the  Piazza  di  Marco  at  Venice. 

Pabababis.* 
Wiai  it  one  of  that  old  school,  learned  sirs,  who 
long  the  rule 
And  the  tone  to  our  drama  hath  given, 
Who  his  lessons  and  his  verse  having  taught  us 
to  rehearse 

Would  before  this  high  presence  have  driven; 
Tis  great  chance  that  his  request,  however 
warmly  prest, 
Might  have  met  with  no  easy  compliance  >— 
But  indulgent  we  have  heard  the  petitions  of  a 
bard 

Of  new  mettle  and  noblest  appliance. 
And  well  may  he  command  aid  and  service  at 
your  hand ; 
For  his  hatreds  and  ours  closely  blending 
Into  one  concurring  point  leap,  and  hand  and 
heart  and  joint 
To  the  same  noble  object  are  tending. 
He  no  shade  nor  shelter  seeks ; — what  he  thinks  hi 
boldly  speaks,-—  f 
Neither  skirmish  nor  conflict  declining, 
He  marches  all-elate  'gainst  that  Typhon  of  the 
state, 

Storm  and  hurricane  and  tempest  combining. 
Marvel  much  we  hear  has  grown,  and  inquiries 
through  the  town, 
Of  the  poet  have  been  most  unsparing, 
(With  submission  be  it  known,  that  these  words 
are  not  our  own, 
But  his  own  proper  speech  and  declaring,) 
Why  his  dramas  hitherto  came  not  forward  as 
M  as  due, 

Their  own  proper  Choregus  obtaining ; 
Take  us  with  you,  sirs,  awhile,  and  a  moment's 
easy  toil 

Will  in  brief  be  the  reason  explaining. 
Twas  no  folly  bred,  we  say,  this  distrust  and 
cold  delay, 
But  a  sense  of  th'  extreme  application 

*  The  Para  basis  la  a  digressions!  address  to  the  spec- 
tators by  the  Chorus,  In  the  name  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  poet,  and  has  no  concern  with  the  subject  of  the 
piece.— In  the  present  one,  the  writer  has  taken  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  him  of  displaying  the  tngratttade 
of  the  Athenians  towards  many  of  their  old  poets,  and  of 
explaining  why  he  had  not  complied  with  the  established 
custom  of  putting  his  work  Into  the  hands  of  one  of  those 
wealthy  persons,  who  either  voluntarily  undertook,  or 
by  compulsion  of  the  law  were  enjoined  to  defray  the 
expenses  of,  the  choral  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 

t  Such  was  the  dread  entertained  of  the  party  of  Cleoa, 
that  no  mask-maker  would  venture  to  execute  his  likeness. 
The  poet,  therefore,  embraced  the  resolution  of  acting 
the  part  hlmselC,  with  his  face  tawVf  vita&w&wwt. 
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And  the  toil  which  he,  who  woot  in  our  town 
the  comic  muse, 
Most  encounter  in  such  his  vocation. 
Then  your  tempers  quick — severe— ever  chang- 
ing with  the  year — 
To  this  thought  added  fears  more  appalling, 
And  a  sense  of  those  disasters  which,  through 
you,  their  fickle  masters, 
Old  age  on  our  poets  sees  falling. 
Could  it  scape  observing  sight,  what  was  Magnes 
wretched  plight, 
When  the  hairs  on  his  temples  were  hoary ; 
Yet  who  battled  with  more  zeal,  or  more  trophies 
left  to  tell 
Of  his  former  achievements  and  glory  ? 
He  came  piping,  dancing,  tapping, — fig-gnatting 
and  wing-clapping, — • 
Frog-besmear 'd  and  with  Lydian  grimaces : 
Yet  he,  too,  had  his  date,  nor  could  wit  nor  merit 
great 

Preserve  him,  unchang'd  in  your  graces. 
Who  Cratinus  may  forget,  or  the  storm  of  whim 
and  wit, 

Which  shook  theatres  under  his  guiding? 
When  panegyric's  song  pour'd  her  flood  of  praise 
along, 

Who  but  he  on  the  top  wave  was  riding? 
Who  but  he  the  foremost  guest  then  on  gala-day 
and  feast? 
What  strain  fell  from  harp  or  musicians, 
But  M  Doro,  Doro,  sweet,  nymph  with  fig-beslip- 
per'd  feet," 

Or — "Ye  verse-smiths  and  bard-mechani- 
cians r'f 

Thus  in  glory  was  he  seen,  while  his  years,  as 
yet,  were  green ; 
But  now  that  his  dotage  is  on  him, 
God  help  him !  for  no  eye,  of  all  who  pass  him  by, 

Throws  a  look  of  compassion  upon  him. 
Tift  a  couch,  but  with  the  loss  of  its  garnish  and 
its  gloss  ;— 
Tis  a  harp,  that  hath  lost  all  its  cunning, — 
Tis  a  pipe,  where  deftest  hand  may  the  stops 
no  more  command, 
Nor  on  its  divisions  be  running. 
Connas-ftfo,t  he's  chaplet-crown'd,  and  he  paces 
round  and  round, 
In  a  circle,  which  never  is  ended 
On  his  head  a  chaplet  hangs,  but  the  curses  and 
the  pangs 

Of  a  drought  on  his  lips  are  suspended. 
O,  if  ever  yet  on  bard  waited,  page-like,  high 
reward ; — 
Former  exploits  and  just  reputation, 
By  an  emphasis  of  right,  sure  had  earn'd  this 
noble  wight 
In  the  hall  a  ne'er-failing — potation  ;§ 


♦  The  poet  bere  allndet  in  his  own  peculiar  manner  to 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Magnes. 

t  Two  celebrated  songs  of  Cratinus  began  in  this 
Banner. 

X  Connas  was  a  flute-player,  and,  from  a  fragment  of 
Cratinus,  appears  to  have  made  himself  a  little  conspicu- 
ous by  constantly  wearing  a  chaplet  on  his  head. 

#  Cratinus  is  said  to  have  been  rather  addicted  to  pota- 


And  in  theatres  high  station    then  a  mark  lor 

Admiration 
To  anchor  her  aspect  and  face  on, 
In  his  honour  he  should  sit,  nor  serve  triflers  in 

the  pit 

As  an  object  their  rude  jests  to  pass  on. 
I  spare  myself  the  toil  to  record  the  buffets  rile, 

The  affronts  and  the  contumelies  hateful, 
Which  on  Crates f  frequent  fell,  yet  I  dare  you, 
sirs,  to  tell 

Where  was  caterer  more  pleasing  and  grate- 
ful? 

Who  knew  better  bow  to  lay  soup  piquant  and 
entremets, 
Dainty  patties  and  little  side-dishes  ? 
Where,  'w  ith  all  your  bards,  a  muse  cook'd  more 
delicate  ragouts, 
Or  hashed  sentiment  so  to  your  wishes  ? 
Princely  cost  nor  revenue  ask'd  his  banquets,  it 
is  true ; 

Yet  he  is  the  only  stage-master, 
Through  all  changes  and  all  chances,  who  un- 
daunted still  advances 
Alike  master  of  success  and  disaster. 
Sirs,  ye  need  no  more  to  hear — ye  know  whence 
the  hue  of  fear 
O'er  our  bard's  cheek  of  enterprise  stealing, 
And  why,  like  prudent  men,  who  look  forth  with 
wider  ken, 
In  proverbs  he's  wont  to  be  dealing ; 
Saying — better  first  explore  what  the  powers  of 
scull  and  oar, 
Ere  the  helm  and  the  rudder  you're  trying ; 
At  the  prow  next  take  your  turn,  there  the  mys- 
teries to  learn 
Of  the  scud  and  the  winds,  that  are  flying. 
This  mastery  attain'd,  time  it  is  a  skiff  were 
gain'd 

And  your  pilotage*  put  upon  trial : — 
Thus  with  caution  and  due  heed,  step  by  step 
would  he  proceed 
In  a  course  that  should  challenge  denial. 
Nor  let  it  breed  offence,  if  for  such  befitting  sense 

And  so  modest  a  carriage  and  bearing, 
We  ask  some  mark  of  state  on  its  author  here  to 
wait,— 

Guard  of  honour,  procession,  or  chairing  :— 
With  a  shout  of  such  cheering 
As  Bacchus  is  hearing, 
When  vats  overflowing 
Set  Mirth  all  a-c rowing, 
And  Joy  and  Wine  meet 
Hand  in  hand,  in  each  street. 
So  his  purpose  attained 
And  the  victory  gain'd, 


•  There  were  distinct  seats  in  the  theatre.  The  most 
commodious  and  honourable  were  those  near  the  images 
of  the  gods. 

t  Crates  was  first  an  actor  and  afterwards  a  writer  of 
the  Old  Comedy. 

%  The  pilot,  says  Archbishop  Potter,  held  a  much  higher 
rank  in  the  Greek,  than  in  our  navy.  He  had  the  care 
of  the  ship  and  the  government  of  the  seamen,  and  an 
things  were  managed  according  to  his  direction.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  that  he  should  have  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  navigation. 

 =  I 
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Tonr  bud  shall  depart 
With  a  rapture-touch'd  heart, 
While  Triumph  shall  throw 
O'er  his  cheeks  such  a  glow, 
That  Pleasure  might  trace 
Her  own  self  in  his  face. 
•        •        •        •  • 

Choral  Htmic. 
0  thou,  whom  patroness  we  call 
Of  this  the  holiest  land  of  all 

That  circling  seas  admire ; 
The  land  where  Power  delights  to  dwell, 
And  War  his  mightiest  feats  can  tell, 
And  Poesy  to  sweetest  swell 

Attunes  her  voice  and  lyre ; 

Come,  blue-eyed  Maid,  and  with  thee  bring 
The  goddess  of  the  eagle-wing, 

To  help  our  bold  endeavour  j 
Long  have  our  armies  own'd  thine  aid, 
O  Victory,  immortal  Maid ; 
But  now  of  other  deeds  we  tell; 
A  bolder  foe  remains  to  quell ; 

Give  aid  then  now  or  never. 

Act  II.    Scxirs  I. 
Sausagz-sxllxr  and  Chorus. 

The  Sausage-seller  having  returned  victorious 
roni  the  senate,  is  received  with  shouts  of  accla- 
nation  by  the  Chorus,  and  requested  to  give  a 
Muticular  account  of  his  exertions. 

Samage.  And  trust  me,  friends,  the  tale  will 

pay  the  hearing — 
straight  as  he  went  from  hence,  I  clapt  all  sail 
Vnd  followed  close  behind.  Within  I  found  him 
Launching  his  bolts  and  thunder-driving  words, 
denouncing  all  the  knights  as  traitors,  vile 
Conspirators— jags,  crags,  and  masses  huge 
)f  stone  were  nothing  to  the  monstrous  words 
lis  foaming  mouth  heaved  up.  All  these  to  hear 
"}id  the  grave  council  seriously  incline ; 
Hiey  love  a  tale  of  scandal  to  their  hearts, 
Vnd  his  had  been  as  quick  as  golden-herb. 
Mustard  was  in  their  faces,  and  their  brows 
With  frowns  were  furrowed  up.    I  saw  the 

storm, 

Marked  how  his  words  had  sunk  upon  them, 
taking 

Hieir  very  senses  prisoners :— and,  oh ! 
[n  knavery's  name,  thought  I, — by  all  the  fools 
and  scrubs,  and  rogues,  and  scoundrels  in  the 
town, 

By  that  same  forum,  where  my  early  youth 
Received  its  first  instruction,  let  me  gather 
True  courage  now :  be  oil  upon  my  tongue, 
\nd  shameless  Impudence  direct  my  speech. 
Fust  as  these  thoughts  pass'd  over  me,  I  heard 
\  sound  of  thunder  pealing  on  my  right — 
and   mark'd  the  omen, — grateful,  kiss'd  the 
ground, 

Raised  my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  thus 
Began  upon  them — «•  Messieurs  of  the  senate, 
[  bring  good  news,  and  hope  your  favour  for  it, 
\ncbovics,  such  as,  since  the  war  began, 
Ne'er  crossed  my  eyes  for  cheapness,  do  this  day 


Adorn  our  markets"— at  the  words  a  calm 
Came  over  every  face,  and  all  was  hushed. 
A  crown  was  voted  me  upon  the  spot* 
Then  I  (the  thought  was  of  the  moment's  birth,) 
Making  a  mighty  secret  of  it,  bade  them 
Put  pots  and  pans  in  instant  requisition, 
And  then — "  One  obol  loads  you  with  anchovies," 
Said  I :  anon  most  violent  applause, 
And  clapping  hands  ensued  ;  and  every  face 
Grew  into  mine,  gaping  in  idiot  vacancy. 
— My  Paphlagonian  discern'd  the  humour 
O'  the  time ;  and  seeing  how  the  members  all 
Were  tickled  most  with  words,  thus  uttered  him : 
"Sirs, — gentlemen, — 'tis  my  good  will  and  plea- 
sure, 

That,  for  this  kindly  news,  we  sacrifice 
One  hundred  oxen  to  our  patron-goddess."f 
Straight  the  tide  turned :  each  head  within  the 
senate 

Nodded  assent  and  warm  good  will  to  Cleon : 
"What!  shall  a  little  bull-flesh  gain  the  day?" 
Thought  I  within  me:  then  aloud,  and  shooting 
Beyond  his  mark : — u  I  double,  sirs,  this  vote  ;— 
Nay,  more,  sirs,  should  to-morrow's  sun  see  sprats 
One  hundred  to  the  penny  sold,  I  move 
That  we  make  offering  of  a  thousand  goats 
Unto  Diana." — Every  head  was  raised ; 
And  all  turned  eyes  incontinent  on  me.— 
This  was  a  blow  he  ne'er  recovered ;  straight 
He  fell  to  muttering  fooleries  and  words 
Of  no  account. — The  chairman  and  the  officers 
Were  now  upon  him.— All  meantime  was  uproar 
In  th'  assembly; — nought  talk'd  of  but  anchovies. 
How  fared  our  statesman  ?— He,  with  suppliant 
tones, 

Begg'd  a  few  moments'  pause.— "Rest  ye,  sirs, 
rest 

Awhile. — I  have  a  tale  will  pay  the  hearing— 
A  herald  is  arrived  from  Sparta,  claiming 
An  audience.— He  brings  terms  of  peace,  and 
craves 

Your  leave  to  utter  them  before  you."— "Peace!" 
Cried  all,  (their  voices  one.)  "  Is  this  a  time 
To  talk  of  peace  ? — Out,  dotard !  What !  the  rogues 
Have  heard  the  price  anchovies  bear !— Marry, 
Our  needs,  sirs,  ask  not  peace. — War,  war,  for  us— 
And,  chairman,  break  the  assembly  up." — Twas 
done 

Upon  their  bidding,  straight. — Who  might  oppose 

Such  clamour  ?— Then,  what  haste  and  expedition 

On  every  side!  One  moment  clears  the  rails! 

I,  the  meantime,  steal  privately  away, 

And  buy  me  all  the  leeks  and  coriander 

In  the  market — these  I  straight  make  largess  of, 

And  gratis  give  as  sauce  to  dress  their  fish.— 

Who  may  recount  the  praises  infinite 

And  groom-like  courtesies  diis  bounty  gained  met 

In  short,  for  a  few  pennyworths  of  leeks 

And  coriander  vile,  I  have  purchased  me 

*  A  crown  or  chaplet  was  a  reward  usually  conferred 
upon  such  persons  as,  by  the  annunciation  of  good  news, 
gained  the  momentary  affections  of  the  Athenians. 

t  When  the  Athenian  people  were  to  be  cajoled,  a  feast 
or  sacrifice  (and  they  were  nearly  synonymous,  for  a 
•malt  portion  only  of  the  victim  was  offered  to  the  CP&*4 
was  tot  surest  and  moil  «fltavua\  rota. 
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An  entire  senate. — Not  a  man,  among  tbem, 
Bat  is  at  my  behest,  and  does  me  reverence.* 

Caoaus  or  Kjusbts. 

Well,  my  son,  hast  thou  begun,  and  well  hast 

thou  competed ; 
Rich  bliss  and  gain  wilt  thou  attain,  thy  mighty 

task  completed. 
He,  thy  rival,  shall  admire, 
Choked  with  passion,  pale  with  ire, 
Thy  audacity  and  fire 
He  shall  own,  abash'd,  in  thee 
Power  and  peerless  mastery, 
In  all  crafts  and  tricks  that  be. — 
At  all  points  art  thou  equipt, 
Eye  and  tongue  with  treason  tipt, 
Soul  and  body,  both  deep-dipt 

In  deceit  and  knavery. 

Scxvb  II. 
Caomus,  Sausask-sillxb,  Clxow. 
The  Paphlagonian  returns  to  the  stage  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Chorus1  address,  with  thunder* 
ing  aspect  and  menacing  words,  but  they  are  all 
lost  upon  the  Sausage-seller.  Another  scene  of 
altercation  takes  place  between  these  intellectual 
gladiators.  Cleon,  after  a  volley  of  abuse,  threat- 
ens to  bring  his  adversary  before  Dermis:  (that 
is,  in  other  words,  the  people.) — "There,"  says 
he,  "you  will  be  sure  to  be  worsted — you  will 
find  no  credit  there,  while  I  can  play  upon  him 
as  I  please/' — M  You  seem  to  consider  this  Demus 
as  your  own  property."— "  Yes,  for  I  know  the 
morsels  that  he  likes  to  feed  upon.1'— "True,  and 
like  children's  nurses,  you  grudge  the  food  you 
give  him-— you  champ,  and  champ ;  and,  for  one 
morsel  that  you  give  the  child,  eat  three  your- 
self '—Cleon  now  calls  loudly  for  Demus,  the 
representative  of  the  people ;  and  that  dignified 
person  makes  bis  appearance.  The  two  candi- 
dates state  their  several  claims  to  his  favour.  u  I 
am  the  friend  of  Demus,"  says  Cleon,  u  and  am 
as  much  attached  to  him  as  a  lover  to  his  mis- 
tress."-—" I  am  your  rival  in  his  affections,"  says 
the  Sausage-seller,— 44  Yes,  my  dear  Demus,  I  have 
loved  you  this  long  time,  and  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  service ;  and  all 
honest  men  partake  my  sentiments;  but  this  man 
keeps  us  away,  and  prevents  our  showing  you 
proofs  of  our  attachment."— He  proceeds  to  state 
very  candidly  to  Demus,  that  he  resembled  very 
much  those  capricious  beauties,  who  dismiss  such 
suitors  from  them  as  are  men  of  probity  and 
honour,  and  dispose  of  their  favours  and  atfec- 
tions  to  the  lowest  of  mankind— to  lamp-lighters, 
tanners,  and  curriers.— Cleon,  knowing  his  strong- 
hold, proposes  that  Demus  should  call  a  general 
assembly,  and  that  it  should  be  there  decided, 

*  Absurd  at  some  parts  of  the  above  narration  may 
appear  to  a  modern  reader,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  cari- 
cature of  the  public  meetings  in  Athens.  Every  person 
conversant  with  the  orators  and  historians  of  that  singular 
republic,  has  occasionally  met  with  instances  of  ridiculous 
conduct,  which  hardly  fall  below  what  Is  here  repre- 
sented. He  bat  seen  the  most  frivolous  circumstances 
swelled  into  importance,  and  the  most  important  trifled 
with,  Id  ber  erowded  and  aoky  assemblies. 


who  had  most  pretension*  to  hit  favosa*.  Hit 
adversary  hat  no  objection,  provided  the  assembly 

be  not  held  in  the  Pvtx.  "The  old  gentleman," 
says  he,  "is  a  man  of  excellent  tense,  while  he 
abides  at  home ;  but  the  moment  he  goes  to  that 
cursed  place,  he  is  as  much  at  hit  wit's  end,  as 
the  man  who  wishes  to  dry  his  figs  in  the  sun, 
and  has  not  a  stalk  to  fasten  them  by."— But 
Demus  will  hear  of  no  other  place.  mP»yx#  is 
my  true  and  proper  seat  I  hold  my  sittings  no 
where  else." — "Then  I  am  a  ruined  man,"  says 
the  sausage-monger. — The  Chorus,  however, 
encourage  their  friend,  and  prepare  him  for  the 
arduous  contest 

Scinx  III. — The  Pnyx  hill 
Clioit,  Sausaox-sxllxr,  Demus,  Chobus. 
Cleon,  (anapcesiics.)  With  our  lady  divine,  the 

town's  saviour  and  mine, 
My  prayers  make,  as  meet,  their  beginning: — 
[a  pause  of  affected  devotion. 
If  disguise  none  I  wear,  while  to  Demus  I  swear 
Such  love,  as  from  none  he  is  winning. 
Sausage.  To  love— fair  and  true— I  can  make 

my  claim  too ; 
And  if  ever  its  chain  should  less  bind  me ; 
May  I  mince  into  meat,  so  minute  that  who  eat, 
Must  have  eyes  keen,  as  Attic,  to  find  me. 
Cleon.  [to  Demus.)  For  service  and  zeal,  I  to 

facts,  sir,  appeal  :— 
Say,  of  all  that  e'er  swayed  this  proud  city, 
Who  had  ever  more  skill  your  snug  coffer  to  fill, 

Undisturb'd  by  respectance  and  pity? 
For  one  and  for  two,  I've  the  rope  and  the  screw, 

To  a  third  I  make  soft  supplication ; 
And  1  spurn  at  all  tics,  and  all  laws  I  despise, 
So  that  Demus  find  gratification. 
Sausage.  Mere  smoke  this  and  dustl  Demus, 

take  it  on  trust, 
That  my  service  and  zeal  can  run  faster; 
I  am  he  that  can  steal  at  the  mouth  a  man's  meal, 

And  set  it  before  my  own  master. 
Other  proofs  than  of  love  in  this  knave's  grate 
and  stove, 

Noble  lord,  may  your  eyes  be  discerning: 
There  the  coal  and  the  fuel,  that  should  warm 
your  own  gruel, 
To  your  slave's  ease  and  comfort  are  burning. 
Nay,  since  Marathon's  day,  when  thy  sword  (to 
Demus)  paved  the  way, 
To  Persia's  disgrace  and  declension, 
(That  bountiful  mint,  in  which  bards,f  without 
stint, 

Fashion  words  of  six-footed  dimension.) 
Like  a  stone  or  a  stock,  hast  not  sat  on  a  rock,$ 

Cold,  comfortless,  bare,  and  derided,— 
While  this  chief  of  the  land,  never  yet  to  your 
hand 

*  The  Pnyx  was  a  public  place,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  number  of  ttonet  with  which  it  waa  tilled.  As 
the  general  assemblies  were  usually  held  on  it,  it  has 
been  made  the  parish  of  the  allegorical  Demus. 

t  Not  only  bards  and  orators  swore  by  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Salami*,  but  the  very  cooks  embellished 
their  diction  by  the  same  appeal.— Vid.  Atken.  ix.  380. 

t  An  allusion  to  the  stones  with  which  the  Pnyx  hill 
was  erowded. 
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A  cushion  or  Mat  hath  provided  f 
mt  take  this  (giving  a  naaim)  to  the  ease  of  your 
hams  and  your  knees, 
For  since  Salamis,  proud  day  of  story, 
With  a  fleet  ruin  hurl'd,  they  took  rank  in  the 
world, 

And  should  seat  them  in  comfort  and  glory. 
Dtnmt.  What  vision  art  thou?  Let  me  read  on 
thy  brow, 

What  lineage  and  kindred  have  won  thee ! 
Thou  wast  born  for  my  weal,  and  the  impress 
and  seal 

Of  Harmodius  are  surely  upon  thee. 

Cleon,  {mortified.)  0  feat  easy  donel  And  is 

Demus  thus  won 
By  diminutive  gift*  and  oblations  ? 
Assuage.  Small  my  baits  I  allow,  but  in  size 

they  outgo 
Tour  own  little  douceurs  and  donations. 

The  contest  proceeds  for  some  time  in  the  same 
strain,  Cleon  all  the  while  talking  of  his  unex- 
ampled lore  for  Demus.  "But  tell  me,"  (says 
die  sausage-dealer,  addressing  himself  to  Cleon,) 
"you,  who  deal  in  leather,  and  profess  so  great 
an  affection  for  Demus— did  you  ever,  in  the 
plentitude  of  your  love,  make  him  your  debtor 
for  a  pair  of  shoes?" — That  I'll  be  sworn  he 
never  did,"  exclaims  the  old  gentleman.  The 
sausage-vender  follows  np  his  blow  by  instantly 
presenting  a  pair.  Demus  is  all  gratitude— he 
declares  that  himself,  the  republic,  and  his  toes 
never  had  so  sincere  a  friend. 

Demus.  I  have  observed  this  man;  he  wears  a 
show 

Of  honesty,  more  than  I  ever  saw 
In  those  who  go  for  many  to  the  penny.* 
In  sooth  I  love  the  man — for  you,  fine  Paphlago- 
nian, 

Who  hold  such  large  professions  of  your  love, 
Know  that  you've  anger 'd  me  beyond  all  suffer- 
ance, 

And  art  dismissed  * — I  ask  your  ring  of  office. 

[Cleon  gives  the  ring. 
(To  Sausage.)  To  you  and  to  your  care  do  I  com- 
mend it. 

Cleon.  One  word  at  parting — I  have  left  your 
service— 

Who  follows  me,  believe,  will  prove  a  knave 
Still  greater  than  myself.— But  one  word  more— 
One  word— upon  my  knees— I  have  some  oracles, 
Make  your  ear  partner  to  them  ere  you  pass 
Tour  last  resolve. 

Sausage.  I  too  have  oracles, 

That  claim  a  hearing. 

Cleon.  Then,  produce  your  oracles. 

Sausage.  I  wait  no  second  bidding. 

Demus.  [to  Cleon.)  Let  the  same 

Be  done  by  you.— 

Cleon.  Tour  bidding  is  obeyed— 

I  go. — (Hurrying  off.) 

Sausage.  I  vanish. 


•  Dsaras  allude*  to  the  obol,  the  usual  compensation 
fat  services  smong  the  Athenians. 


Act  m.  8cm  I. 
The  two  candidates  for  the  favour  of  Demus 
enter,  labouring  under  a  weight  of  oracles,  which 
they  severally  rehearse.  As  they  would  try  the 
reader's  patience,  however,  they  are  all,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last,  omitted. 

Cleon.  But  enough— I've  an  oracle  yet  to  de- 
clare, 

It  comes  from  the  clouds  and  is  borne  on  the  air. 
(To  Demus.)  Like  an  eagle,  it  tells,  you  shall 

spread  your  wide  wings, 
A  lord  over  monarchs,  a  king  over  kings. 

Sausage,  (eagerly)  I've  the  same;  while  a  clause 

supplemental  extends 
Tour  reign  to  the  Red-sea,  and  earth's  farthest 

ends.* 

With  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  remote  Ecbatane, 
And  a  banquet  of  sweets,  while  the  suits  are  in 
train. 

Cleon.  I've  seen  me  a  vision;  I've  dream'd  me 
a  dream : 

Its  author  was  Pallas,  and  Demus  its  theme : 
The  cup  Arytcenaf  blazed  bright  in  her  hand, 
And  riches  and  plenty  fell  wide  o'er  the  land. 
Sausage.  I,  too,  have  my  visions  and  dreams  of  I 
the  night: 

Our  Lady*  and  Owl  stood  confest  to  my  sight : 
From  the  cup  AryballusJ  choice  blessings  she 
threw ; 

On  him  {Cleon)  fell  tan-pickle,  and  nectar  on  you. 

(To  Demus.) 

One  only  resource  now  remained  for  Cleon. 
The  natioti,  which  ranked  cookery  among  the 
liberal  arts,  had  other  appetites  to  be  gratified  H 
besides  a  love  of  power  and  dominion;  and  Cleon 
determines  to  appeal  from  his  master's  hopes 
and  fears  to  the  humbler  gratifications  of  his 
palate.  The  first  attack  is  made  through  the 
medium  of  barley,  and  the  offer  of  providing 
him  daily  sustenance— but  the  bare  mention  of 
barley  is  offensive  to  Demus.  He  had  been  de- 
ceived enough  on  that  point  by  Cleon.  An  offer 
of  prepared  wheat  does  not  propitiate  him  more. 
The  sausage-vender  is  both  more  delicate  and 
profuse :  the  banquet  which  he  proposes  to  lay 
before  his  master  is  to  consist  of  nice  little  pud- 
dings, well  baked,  and  broiled  fish ;  and  his  life, 
as  this  aspirant  to  his  favour  declares,  shall  be 
nothing  but  a  scene  of  mastification. 

The  imagination  of  Demus  begins  to  open  to 
the  nattering  prospect. 

Demus.  About  it  straight  then,  and— observe— 
Who  caters  best  and  offers  me  most  presents, 
To  him  I  give  the  state  and  all  its  harness. 


*  A  lingular  oath  was  taken  by  the  young  men  of 
Athens,  before  they  went  upon  an  expedition,  implying, 
that  they  would  consider  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines 
and  olives  to  be  the  limits  of  Attica;  by  which,  says  Plu- 
tarch, they  were  taught  to  claim  a  title  to  all  lands  that 
were  manured  and  fruitful.— Life  of  Aldkimies. 

t  The  jtrfUtna  was  a  sort  of  cup  or  vessel  for  drawing 
water. 

t  Our  Lorfy,— Minerva, 

I  The  wfrf  e«il««  was  a  vejMlih*v*&\Sta  vqwwaCfcwaA 
at  bottom,  and  narrow  at  to?. 


lie 
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Clean,  (running.)  Sayst  thout  I'm  on  my  legi 

and  start  this  instant. 
Sausage,  (running  fatter.)    I've  left  already 

longer  space  behind  me. 

I Act  IV.    Scsvi  I. 
Cliow,  Sausaok-skllir,  Dimus,  Chorus. 
Clean,  (to  Sausage.)  Off,  knave !  and  feast  the 
crows. 

Sautage.  On  your  own  head 

Fall  the  ill  wish ! 

Clean.  Demus,  I  wait  a  week 

With  hands  prepared  to  shower  my  gifts  upon 
you. 

Sautage.  And  I  a  month— a  year— a  century- 
lime  out  of  mind,  mind,  mind. 

Dtmut.  And  I  wait  here 

Expecting  your  large  promises,  and  venting 
Curses  on  both  (mimic*)  before  creation— ation— 
ation. 

Sautage.  (to  Dtmut.)  Know  at  what  to  do  ? 
Dtmut.  Your  wisdom  can  advise  me. 

Sautage.  Start  him  and  me,  observe,  as  from 

the  barriers : 
We'll  run  a  race  as  'twere,  who  most  can  give 

you. 

Dtmut.  Tis  well  advis'd :  one— two— three — 

away! 
Sautage.  We're  gone. 

I Dtmut.  Run  quick. 

Clean.  I  dare  him  to  outstrip  me. 

[Exeunt  Clboit  and  Sausabb-bbllbb. 
Dtmut.  (tolut.)  I  must  be  dainty  nice  indeed, 
if  such 

A  pair  of  lovers  do  not  satisfy  me ! 

The  rival  candidates  now  commence  their 
contest  of  presents,  consisting  chiefly  of  culinary 
articles.  For  some  time  the  sausage-vender  has 
the  advantage,  till  Cleon  awakens  his  fears  by 
talking  of  a  dish  of  hare,  which  he  has  exclu- 
sively to  present.  His  rival,  disconcerted  at 
first,  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  "  Some  am- 
bassadors come  this  way  to  me,  and  their  purttt 
teem  well  filled." — "Where  are  they  exclaims 
Cleon  eagerly  and  turns  about.  The  hare-flesh 
was  immediately  in  the  hands  of  his  rival,  who 
presents  the  boasted  dainty,  in  his  own  name,  to 
Demus !  While  the  sausage-vender  piously  re- 
fers the  suggestion  of  this  little  theft  to  Minerva, 
and  modestly  takes  the  execution  only  to  him- 
self, Cleon  resents  the  surprise  very  warmly.— 
u  I  had  all  the  danger  of  catching  the  hare,"  says 
he,  referring  to  his  predecessor  Demosthenes. — 
"  And  I  had  all  the  trouble  of  dressing  it,"  says 
his  rival.—"  Fools !"  says  Demus,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  vulgar  selfishness,  "  I  care  not  who  caught  it, 
or  who  dressed  it;  all  I  regard  is  the  hand  that 
serves  it  up  to  table."  A  conscious  feeling  of 
inferiority  now  comes  over  Cleon,  and  one  of 
those  powerful  words  which  the  Greek  language 
only  supplies,  expresses  his  fears  that  the  race  is 
against  him,  and  that  he  shall  be  dittanced  in 
impudence.  His  rival  proposes  a  new  test  of 
affection.  "  Let  our  chests,"  says  he,  "  be  search- 
J^***'   ^  wil1  ***ea  **e  Proyo^t  who  loves  Demus 


most"   This  is  accordingly  done.   That  of  fbe  5 
new  candidate  for  power  is  found  empty.  MHe 
had  given  his  dear  little  Demus  every  thing." 
In  Cleon's,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  abundance  1 
of  good  things ;  and  a  tempting  cheese-cake  par-  ' 
ticularly  excites  Demus'  surprise.  "The  rogue!" 
says  this  representative  of  the  sovereign  multi- 
tude, "  to  conceal  such  a  cake  as  this,  and  to  cut  J 
me  off  but  a  mere  morsel  of  it;  and  that,  too," 
subjoins  the  complainant  (changing  his  dialect 
from  the  Attic  to  the  Doric,  for  a  reason  which  1 
the  learned  reader  will  appreciate)  "  after  I  had 
made  him  a  present  of  a  chaplet  and  added 
many  other  douceurs  besides !" — Cleon  in  vain 
pleads,  that  he  stole  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
He  is  ordered  to  lay  down  his  chaplet,*  and  in- 
vest his  antagonist  with  it—"  Nay,"  says  he,  still 
struggling  for  the  retention  of  office : 

Cleon.  I  have  an  oracle ; — it  came  from  Phoe- 
bus, 

And  tells  to  whom  Fate  wills  I  yield  the  mas- 
tery. 

Sautage.  Declare  the  name— my  life  uponV- 
the  god 
Refers  to  me. 

Cleon.  Presumptuous  J — You ! — Low  scoundrel  I 
To  the  proof* — Where  were  you  school'df  and 

who  the  teacher 
That  first  imbued  your  infant  mind  with  know- 
ledge? 

Sautage.  The  kitchen  and  the  scullery  gave  me 

breeding ; 

And  teacher  I  had  none  save  cuffs  and  blows. 
Cleon.  (aside.)  My  mind  misgives  me:  what 
am  I  delivered ! 
But  pass  we  on : — (aloud)  say  further  what  the 

wrestling  master 
Instructed  you  ? 

Sautage.  To  steal — to  look  the  injured 

Straight  in  the  face,  and  then  forswear  the  theft. 
Clean,  (aside.)  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
protect  me ! 

(aloud)  But  say  what  art  or  trade  your  manhood 
practised  ? 

Sautage.  I  dealt  in  sausages. 

Cleon.  Aught  more  ? 

Sautage.  I  found 

The  bagnios  employment 

Cleon.  (aside.)  I'm  undone. 

One  only  hope  remains.  (Aloud.)  Resolve  me— 

practis'd  you 
Within  the  market-place  or  at  the  gates?]* 

Sautage.  Nay,  at  the  gates,  among  the  men 
who  deal 
In  salted  fish. 

Cleon.  Why  then,  all  is  accomplished. 

It  is  the  will  of  heaven ; — boar  me  within  •— 
A  long  farewell  to  all  my  former  greatness  1 


*  Cleon,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  had  received  a 
chaplet  in  full  assembly  from  the  people,  with  the  privi- 
lege perhaps  attached,  of  wearing  It  on  all  occasions. 

t  Only  the  lowest  tradesmen  practised  at  the  gates  of 
the  town.  Every  answer  is  made  to  show  the  otter  base- 
ness of  Cleon's  rival,  and  thus  to  place  him  In  the  most 
ignominious  light. 
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Attica,  fair  chalet  I*  'gainst  my  will  I  quit  thee, 
And  fire  thy  matchless  sweets  to  other  hands!— 
There  may  be  knaves  more  fortunate  than  I, 

shall  the  world  see  thief  more  rascally. 

{devoutly.)  Thine  be  the  triumph,  Jove 
£llenianlf 
•         •        •        •        •  • 

The  piece  ends  with  a  triumphal  rejoicing, 
die  scene  changing  from  the  Pnyx  to  the  majestic 
Propylceon ;  where  Dermis,  whose  youth  has 
been  miraculously  renewed,  comes  forward  in 
she  garb  of  an  ancient  Athenian,  and  shows  that, 
with  his  early  strength,  he  has  also  recovered  his 
nobler  spirit  and  the  sentiments  of  the  age  of 
Marathon.  —  Set  Schlegits  Dramatic  Literature, 
VL 


FROM  THE  CLOUDS. 

[Acted  B.  C.  423.] 
*Tm  Clouds"  was  intended  as  an  exhibition 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  education  at  Athens,  and 
as  an  exposure  of  Socrates,  whom  the  poet  chose 
to  consider  as  the  principal  author  of  that  corrup- 
tion. The  story  is  of  a  young  spendthrift,  who 
has  involved  his  father  in  debt  by  his  passion  for 
hones,  and  who,  being  placed  under  the  care  of 
Socrates,  soon  learns  to  defraud  his  creditors,  to 
his  father,  and  to  regard  honour  amongst 
and  piety  towards  the  gods,  as  the  by-gone 
dreams  and  vulgar  prejudices  of  a  barbarous  age. 
The  metaphysics  of  the  Sophists  are  embodied  in 
the  person  of  Socrates.  How  foul  a  wrong  this 
was  to  that  great  and  good  man,  (himself  a  most 
decided  antagonist  of  the  Sophists,^)  every  one  at 
all  read  in  Grecian  history  well  knows;  nor  is  it 
an  excuse  for  the  traducer  to  say  that  he  erred 
through  ignorance,  or  foresaw  not  the  destruction 
which  his  calumnies  were  assistant  in  bringing 
down  on  the  bead  of  his  guiltless  victim.— But 
tune  has  set  all  even,  and  "poor  Socrates''— as  a 
far  loftier  bard  has  sung— 

 "Poor  Socrates, 

By  what  he  taught,  and  Buffered  for  so  doing, 
For  truth*!  smke  suffering  death  unjust,  lives  now, 
Sqeal  la  lame  to  proudest  conquerors." 

Par.  Reg.  b.  HI.  v.  M. 

DM  AM  ATI  8  PIBSOVA. 


SraxpsiADXs. 
Phxidifpivks. 
SxavAWT  to  Strepsiadet. 
Discipxxs  of  Socrates. 
Socbatxs. 
Csomus  of  Clouds. 


Dicalooos. 

Adicjbolooos. 

Pasias. 

Amthias. 

WiTirissis. 

Cmbxphov. 


Scxirx — Athene. 


*  Parodied  from  Euripides*  description  of  the  dying 
Aleestls  taking  leave  of  her  bridal  bed. 

t  Jupiter  was  worshipped  at  /Bglna  under  this  title 
apoa  the  following  occasion.  A  great  drought  prevailed 
m  that  island,  which  had  nearly  brought  the  people  to 
rain,  bat  was  at  length  removed  by  the  united  prayers 
of  the  Paa-IIellenes,  or  universal  Greeks. 

t  The  very  almost  that  can,  with  any  semblance  of 
truth,  bo  arged  against  Socrates,  is  that  he  may  some- 
daws  have  eagaged  the  Sophists,  and  defeated  them,  with 
taetr.owm  weapons. 


Scivk  I. 


STmspsiADis  w  discovered  in  hit  chamber,  Phkidip- 
pidks  sleeping  in  hit  bed.  Time,  before  break  of  day. 

Strep,  [stretching  and  yawning.)  Ah  mc,  ah  me ! 
will  this  night  never  end  ? 
Oh  kingly  Jove,  shall  there  be  no  more  day? 
And  yet  the  cock  sung  out  long  time  ago ; 
I  heard  him,  but  my  people  lie  and  snore, 
Snore  in  defiance,  for  the  rascals  know 
It  is  their  privilege  in  time  of  war, 
Which  with  it*  other  plagues  brings  this  upon  us, 
That  we  mayn't  rouse  these  vermin  with  a  cudgel. 
There's  my  young  hopeful  too,  he  sleeps  it  through, 
Snug  under  five  fat  blankets  at  the  least. 
Would  I  could  sleep  so  sound !  but  my  poor  eyes 
Have  no  sleep  in  them ;  what  with  debts  and  duns 
And  stable-keepers'  bills,  which  this  fine  spark 
Heaps  on  my  back,  I  lie  awake  the  whilst : 
And  what  cares  he  but  to  coil  up  his  locks, 
Ride,  drive  his  horses,  dream  of  them  all  night, 
Whilst  I,  poor  devil,  may  go  hang— for  now 
The  moon*  in  her  last  quarter  wanes  apace, 
And  my  usurious  creditors  are  gaping. 
What  hoa  1  a  light !  bring  me  my  tablets,  boy  1 
That  I  may  set  down  all,  and  sum  them  up. 
Debts,  creditors,  and  interest  upon  interest— 

[Boy  enters  with  a  light  and  tablets. 
Let  me  see  where  I  am  and  what  die  total- 
Twelve  poundsf  to  Pasias — Hahl  to  Pasias 
twelve! 

Out  on  it,  and  for  what  ? — A  horse  forsooth. 
Right  noble  by  the  mark — curse  on  such  marks  1 
Would  I  had  given  this  eye  from  out  this  head, 
Ere  I  had  paid  the  purchase  of  this  jennet ! 
Phei.  Shame  on  you,  Philo!*  keep  within  your 
ring. 

Streps.  There  'tis !  that's  itl  the  bane  of  all 
my  peace 
He's  racing  in  bis  sleep. 

Phei.  A  heat — a  heatl 

How  many  turns  to  a  heat? 

Streps.  More  than  enough ; 

You've  given  me  turns  in  plenty — I  am  jaded. 
But  to  my  list — what  name  stands  next  to  Pasias  ? 
Amynias — three  good  pounds — still  for  the  race— 
A  chariot  mounted  on  its  wheels  complete. 

Phei.  Dismount !  unharness  and  away  I 

Streps.  I  thank  yon  ; 

You  have  unharnessed  me :  I  am  dismounted, 
And  with  a  vengeance — all  my  goods  in  pawn, 
Fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  in  plenty. 

Phei.  (wakes.)  My  father!  why  so  restless?  who 
has  vex'd  you  ? 

Streps.  The  sheriff  vexes  me ;  he  breaks  my 
rest 

Phei.  Peace,  self-tormentor,  let  me  sleep ! 

*  The  SOt  h  of  the  month,  the  term  for  enforcing  pay. 
ments  and  taking  out  executions  against  debtors,  was  la 
near  approach. 

t  The  Athenian  pound  was  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
drachma,  and  each  drachms  of  six  obolL  The  pound 
may  be  computed  at  three  of  ours,  which  gives  the  price 
of  the  horse  about  861. 

%  Pbllon,  Phouilx,  Corax,  sec,  were  Grecian  appella- 
tions for  horses ;  substitutes  for  our  HlfJt-fL^tt  %&v******> 
Diamond,  etc. 
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8leep  on  1 

But  take  this  with  you ;  all  these  debts  of  mine 
Will  double  on  your  head ;  a  plague  confound 
That  cursed  match-maker,  who  drew  me  in 
To  wed,  forsooth, 'that  precious  dam  of  thine. 
I  liv'd  at  ease  in  the  country,  coarsely  clad, 
Rough,  free,  and  full  withal  as  oil  and  honey 
And  store  of  stock  could  fill  me,  till  I  took, 
Clown  as  I  was,  this  limb  of  the  Alcmoeons, 
This  vain,  extravagant,  high-blooded  dame : 
Rare  bed-fellows  and  dainty— were  we  not? 
I,  smelling  of  the  wine-vat,  figs  and  fleeces, 
The  produce  of  my  farm ;  all  essence  she, 
Saffron  and  harlot's  kisses,  paint  and  washes, 
A  pamper 'd  wanton— idle  I'll  not  call  her ; 
She  took  due  pains  in  faith  to  work  my  ruin, 
Which  made  me  tell  her,  pointing  to  this  cloak, 
Now  threadbare  on  my  shoulders — see,  good  wife, 
This  is  your  work — in  troth  you  toil  too  hard.  ' 

[Boy  re-entert. 

Boy.  Master,  the  lamp  has  drunk  up  all  its  oil. 
Strtps.  Ay,  'tis  a  drunken  lamp ;  the  more  fault 
yours ; 

Whelp,  you  shall  howl  for  this. 

Boy.  Why?  for  what  fault? 

Strept.  For  cramming  such  a  greedy  wick  with 
oil.  [Exit  Boy. 

Well  1  in  good  time  this  hopeful  heir  was  born ; 
Then  I  and  my  beloved  fell  to  wrangling 
About  the  naming  of  the  brat — my  wife 
Would  dub  her  colt  Xantbippus  or  Charippus, 
Or  it  might  be  Callipides,  she  car'd  not 
So  'twere  equestrian*  the  name — but  I 
Stuck  for  his  grandfather  Pheidonides ; 
At  last  when  neither  could  prevail,  the  matter 
Was  compromis'd  by  calling  him  Pheidippides : 
Then  she  began  to  fondle  her  sweet  babe, 
And  taking  him  by  th'  hand— Lambkin,  she  cried, 
When  thou  art  some  years  older  thou  shalt  drive, 
Megacles-like,  thy  chaiiot  to  the  city, 
Rob'd  in  a  saffron  mantle. — No,  quoth  I, 
Not  so,  my  boy,  but  thou  shalt  drive  thy  goats, 
When  thou  art  able,  from  the  fields  of  Phelle, 
Clad  in  a  woollen  jacket  like  thy  father : 
But  he  is  deaf  to  all  these  frugal  rules, 
And  drives  me  on  the  gallop  to  my  ruin ; 
Therefore  all  night  I  call  my  thoughts  to  council, 
And  after  long  debate  find  one  chance  left, 
To  which  if  I  can  lead  him,  all  is  safe, 
If  not — but  soft :  'tis  time  that  I  should  wake  him. 
But  how  to  soothe  him  to  the  task — (speaking  in 

a  toft  gentle  tone)  Pheidippides  1 
Precious  Pheidippides ! 

Phei.  What  now,  my  father? 

Strept.  Kiss  me,  my  boy !  reach  me  thine  hand — 

Phei.  Declare, 
What  would  you  ? 

Strept.  Dost  thou  love  me,  sirrah  ?  speak  1 

Phei.  Aye,  by  equestrian  Neptune  1 


*  Names  ending  in  ippi  or  ippidat  among  the  Greeks, 
showed  a  connection  with  equestrian  rank;  hence  this 
lady's  partiality  for  the  terms  Xanthippus,  Charippus, 
fee.  The  name  Pheidonides,  which  Btrepslades  contends 
for,  Is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  implying  «  «um  md- 
dicttd  u  pmrgimonf ;  the  compromise  therefore  for  Phei- 
dippides is  so  contrived  as  to  suit  both  parties. 


Strept,  (emgr&y.)  Name  not  him* 
Name  not  that  charioteer;  ha  is  my  bane, 
The  source  of  all  my  sorrow— hot,  my  ton, 
If  thou  dost  love  me,  prove  it  by  obedieooe. 

Phei.  In  what  must  I  obey? 

Strept.  Reform  year  habits; 

Quit  them  at  once,  and  what  I  shall  prescribe 
That  do  1 

Phei.      And  what  is  it  that  you  prescribe? 
Streps.  But  wilt  thou  do't? 
Phei.  Tea,  by  Dionysus  1* 

Strept.  Tis  well:  get  upl  come  hither,  boy  1 
look  out  1 

Ton  little  wicket  and  the  hut  hard  by- 
Dost  see  them  ? 

Phei.  Clearly.  What  of  that  same  hut? 

Strept.  Why  that's  the  council-chamber  of  all 
wisdom : 

There  the  choice  spirits  dwell,  who  teach  the 

world 

That  heav'ns  great  concave  is  one  mighty  oven, 
And  men  its  burning  embers :  these  are  they, 
Who  can  show  pleaders  how  to  twist  a  cants 
So  you'll  but  pay  them  for  it,  right  or  wrong. 
Phei.  And  how  do  you  call  them  ? 
Strept.  Troth,  I  know  not  mat, 

But  they  are  men,  who  take  a  world  of  pains; 
Wondrous  good  men  and  able, 

Phei.  Out  upon 'ami 

Poor  rogues,  I  know  them  now ;  you  mean 
scabs, 

Those  squalid,  barefoot,  beggarly  impostors, 
The  mighty  cacodoemons,  of  whose  sect 
Are  Socrates  and  Chterepbon.  Away  I 

Strept.  Hush,  hush !  be  still ;  don't  vent 
foolish  prattle ; 
But  if  you'll  take  my  counsel,  join  their  college 
And  quit  your  riding-school. 

Phei.  Not  I,  so  help  me 

Dionysus  our  patron !  though  you  brib'd  me 
With  all  the  racers  that  Leogaras 
Breeds  from  his  Phasian  stud. 

Strept.  Dear,  darling  lad, 

Prythee  be  rul'd,  and  learn. 

Phei.  What  shall  I  learn  ? 

Strept.  They  have  a  choice  of  logic ;  this  for 
justice, 

That  for  injustice:  learn  that  latter  art, 
And  all  these  creditors,  that  now  beset  me, 
Shall  never  touch  a  drachma  that  I  owe  them. 

Phei.  I'll  learn  of  no  such  masters,  nor  be  made 
A  scare-crow  and  a  may-game  to  my  comrades: 
I  have  no  zeal  for  starving. 

Strept.  No,  nor  I 

For  feasting  you  and  your  fine  pamper'd  cattle 
At  free  cost  any  longer — Horse  and  foot 
To  the  crows  1  bequeath  you.    So  be  gone  1 

Phei.  Well,  sir,  I  have  an  uncle,  rich  and  noble ; 
Megacles  will  not  let  me  be  unhorsed ; 
To  him  I  go :  Til  trouble  you  no  longer.  [Exit. 

Strept.  {alone.)  He  has  thrown  me  to  the 
ground,  but  I'll  not  lie  there ; 


*  The  poet,  with  due  attention  to  character,  makes  the 
young  man  first  swear  by  equestrian  Jft/t«iM ;  when 
driven  from  that  he  resorts  to  Dionysus,  the  patron  of 
the  feast  then  in  actusl  celebration. 
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nd,  with  permission  of  the  gods, 
San  not  learn  these  arts  myself: 
£  old,  sluggish,  and  dull  of  wit, 
I  sure  these  subtilties  won't  pose  me  ? 
1  attempt  it 

Sckvk  II. — House  of  Socbatis. 

ps  i  ad  is  knocking  violently  at  the  door. 
Hoa !  within  there  1  Hoa ! 

fc  {half-opening  the  door.)  Go,  hang  your- 
self! and  give  the  crows  a  dinner— 

isy  fellow  art  thou  at  the  door  ? 
Strepsiades  of  Cicynna,  son  of  Pheidon. 

Vhoe'er  thou  art,  'fore  heaven,  thou  art 
a  fool 

>spect  these  doors ;  battering  so  loud, 
king  with  such  vengeance,  you  have 
marr'd 

>  conception  of  my  pregnant  brain, 
ught  on  a  miscarriage. 

Oh!  the  pity  1 — 
ny  ignorance :  I'm  country  bred 
a-field  am  come :  I  pray  you  tell  me 
rious  thought  my  luckless  din  has  stran- 
gled, 

rour  brain  was  batching. 

These  are  things 
sr  speak  of  but  amongst  ourselves. 
.  Speak  boldly  then  to  me,  for  I  am  come 
nongst  you,  and  partake  the  secrets 
profound  academy. 

Enough ! 
ipart,  but  set  it  down  in  thought 
t  our  mysteries — This  is  the  question, 
is  put  but  now  to  Chcerephon, 
;reat  master  Socrates,  to  answer— 
iny  of  his  own  lengths  at  one  spring 
an  hop— for  we  did  see  one  vault 
izerephon's  black  eye-brow  to  the  head 
hilosopher. 

And  how  did  t  other 

>  to  measure  this? 

Most  accurately : 
the  insect's  feet  in  melted  wax, 
bard'ning  into  sandals  as  it  cool'd, 
m  the  space  by  rule  infallible. 
.  Imperial  Jove !  what  subtil  ty  of  thought! 
3ut  there's  a  deeper  question  yet  behind; 
ould  you  say  to  that  ? 

I  pray,  impart  it 
Twas  put  to  Socrates,  if  he  could  say, 
gnathumm'd,  whether  the  sound  did  issue 
outh  or  tail. 

Aye ;  marry,  what  said  he  ? 
rle  said  your  gnat  doth  blow  his  trumpet 

backwards 
sonorous  cavity  within  him, 
being  filled  with  breath,  and  forc'd  along 

row  pipe  or  rectum  of  his  body, 

nt  itself  in  a  loud  hum  behind. 

.  Hah !  then  I  see  the  pod  ex  of  your  gnat 

pet-fashion'd — Oh !  the  blessings  on  him 

discovery ;  well  may  he  escape 
''s  strict  scrutiny,  who  thus  deve lopes 
itomy  of  a  gnat 

Nor  is  this  all ; 


Another  grand  experiment  was  blasted 
By  a  curst  cat 

Strepe.  As  how,  good  sir ;  discuss  f 

Die.  One  night  as  he  was  gazing  at  the  moon, 
Curious  and  all  intent  upon  her  motions, 
A  cat  on  the  house  ridge  was  at  her  needs, 
And  squirted  in  his  face. 

Streps.  Beshrew  her  for  it! 

Tet  I  must  laugh  no  less  to  think  a  oat 
Should  so  bespatter  Socrates. 

Die.  Last  night 

We  were  bilk'd  of  our  supper. 

Strepe.  Were  you  sol 

What  did  your  master  substitute  instead  ? 

Die.  Why,  to  say  truth,  he  sprinkled  a  few  ashes 
Upon  the  board,  then  with  a  little  broach, 
Crook 'd  for  the  nonce,  pretending  to  describe 
A  circle,  neatly  filch'd  away  a  cloak. 

Strepe.  Why  talk  we  then  of  Thales?  Open  to  me, 
Open  the  school,  and  let  me  see  your  master : 
I  am  on  fire  to  enter — Come,  unbar ! 

{The  door  of  the  School  ie  unbarred.  The  Socratic 
scholars  are  seen  in  various  grotesque  situations 
and  positions.  Strepsiades,  with  signs  of  aston- 
ishment, draws  back  a  pace  or  two,  then  exclaims) 
0  Hercules,  defend  me !  who  are  these  ? 
What  kind  of  cattle  have  we  here  iu  view  ! 

Die.  Where  is  the  wonder  ?  What  do  they  re- 
semble ? 

Streps.  Methinks  they're  like  our  Spartan  pri- 
soners, 

Captur'd  at  Pylos.  What  are  they  in  search  off 
Why  are  their  eyes  so  riveted  to  the  earth  f 

Die.  There  their  researches  centre. 

Streps.  'Tis  for  onions 

They  are  in  quest — Come,  lads,  give  o'er  your 
search ; 

I'll  show  you  what  you  want,  a  noble  plat, 
All  round  and  sound — but  soft !  what  mean  those 
gentry, 

Who  dip  their  heads  so  low  ? 

Dis.  Marry,  because 

Their  studies  lead  that  way :  They  are  now  diving 
To  the  dark  realms  of  Tartarus  and  Night 

Streps.  But  why  are  all  their  cruppers  mounted 
up? 

Dis.  To  practise  them  in  star-gazing,  and  teach 
them 

Their  proper  elevations :  but  no  more : 

In,  fellow-students,  in :  if  chance  the  master  come 

And  find  us  here— 

(Addressing  himself  to  some  of  his  fellow-students, 
who  were  crowding  about  the  new-comer,) 

Streps.  Nay,  prythee  let  'em  stay, 

And  be  of  council  with  me  in  my  business. 

Dis.  Impossible :  they  cannot  give  the  time. 

Streps.  Now  for  the  love  of  heav'n,  what  have 
we  here  ? 
Explain  their  uses  to  me. 

Dis.  This  machine  (observing  the  apparatus) 
Is  for  astronomy— 

Streps.  And  this? 

Dis.  For  geometry. 

Sireps.  As  how  ? 

Dis.  For  measuring  thft 
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Streps.  Indeed  1 

What,  by  the  lot? 

Dii.  No,  fiuth,  fir,  by  the  lump; 

Ev'n  the  whole  globe  at  once. 

Streps.  Well  said,  in  troth. 

A  quaint  device,  and  made  for  general  use. 

Dis.  Look  now,  this  line  marks  the  circumfer- 
ence 

Of  the  whole  earth,  d'ye  see— This  spot  is  Athens— 
Streps.  Athens !  go  to,  I  see  no  courts  are  sit- 
ting; 

Therefore  I  can't  believe  you. 

Dis.  Nay,  in  truth, 

This  very  tract  is  Attica. 

Strep*.  And  where, 

Where  is  my  own  Cicynna  1 

Dis.  Here  it  lies : 

And  here's  Eubcea— Mark !  how  far  it  runs— 

Streps.  How  far  it  runs !  Yes,  Pericles  has  made  it 
Run  far  enough  from  us— Where's  Lacedoemon? 

Dis.  Here ;  close  to  Athens. 

Streps.  Ah !  how  much  too  close — 
Prythee,  good  friends,  take  that  bad  neighbour 
from  us. 

Dis.  That's  not  for  us  to  do. 

Streps.  The  worse  luck  yours  1 

But  look!  (casting  up  his  eyes)  who's  this  sus- 
pended in  a  basket  ? 

(Sochatis  is  discovered.) 

Dis.  (with  solemnity.)  Himsklp.    The  hi.* 

Streps.  The  hi  ?  what  hi  ? 

Dis.  Why,  Socrates. 

8treps.  Hah !  Socrates  1 — (to  the  scholar)  Make 
up  to  him  and  roar, 
Bid  him  come  downl  roar  lustily. 

Dis.  Not  I: 

Do  it  yourself:  I've  other  things  to  mind.  [Exit. 

Streps.  Hoa!  Socrates— What  hoa,  my  little 
Socrates ! 

8oc.  Mortal,  how  now !  Tbou  insect  of  a  day, 
What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Streps.       I  would  know  what  thou  art  doing. 

8oc.  I  tread  in  air,  contemplating  the  sun. 

Streps.  Ah !  then  I  see  you're  basketed  so  high, 
That  you  look  down  upon  the  gods — good  hope, 
You'll  lower  a  peg  on  earth. 

Soc.  Sublime  in  air, 

Sublime  in  thought  I  carry  my  mind  with  me, 
Its  cogitations  all  assimilated 
To  the  pure  atmosphere,  in  which  I  float; 
Lower  me  to  earth,  and  my  mind's  subtle  powers, 
Seiz'd  by  contagious  dulncss,  lose  their  spirit ; 
For  the  dry  earth  drinks  up  the  generous  sap, 
The  vegetating  vigour  of  philosophy, 
And  leaves  it  a  mere  husk. 

Streps.  What  do  you  say? 

Philosophy  has  sapt  your  vigour  ?  Fie  upon  it 
But  come  my  precious  fellow,  come  down  quickly, 
And  teach  me  those  fine  things  I'm  here  in  quest 
of. 

Soc  And  what  fine  things  are  they  ? 
Streps.  A  new  receipt 

For  sending  off  my  creditors,  and  foiling  them 


•  These  words,  like  the  nvret  «?»  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
mark  the  usual  veneration  of  the  Greek  disciple  for  his 
master  with  great  effect. 


By  the  art  logical ;  for  you  shall  know 

By  debts,  pawns,  pledges,  usuries,  execution!, 

I  am  rackt  and  rent  in  tatters. 

Soc.  Why  permit  itf 

What  strange  infatuation  seiz'd  your  senses? 

Streps.  The  horse-consumption,  a  devouring 
plague ; 

But  so  you'll  enter  me  amongst  your  scholars, 
And  tutor  me  like  them  to  bilk  my  creditors, 
Name  your  own  price,  and  by  the  gods  I  swear 
I'll  pay  you  the  last  drachm. 

Soc.  By  what  gods? 

Your  gods  ?  Gods  are  not  current  coin  with  me. 

Streps.  How  swear  you  then!   As  the  Byaan- 
tians  swear 
By  their  base  iron  coin  ? 

Soc.  Art  thou  ambitious 

To  be  instructed  in  celestial  matters, 
And  taught  to  know  them  clearly  ? 

Streps.  Aye,  aye,  in  faith, 

So  they  be  to  my  purpose,  and  celestial. 

Soc.  And  if  I  bring  you  to  a  conference 
With  my  own  proper  goddesses,  the  Clouds? 

Streps.  'Tis  what  I  wish  devoutly. 

Soc.  Come  sit  down; 

Repose  upon  this  sacred  couch. 

Streps.  Tis  done, 

Socr.  Now  take  this  chaplet— wear  it. 

Streps.  Why  this  chaplet? 

Would'st  make  of  me  another  Athamas,* 
And  sacrifice  me  to  a  Cloud  ? 

Soc.  Fear  nothing; 

It  is  a  ceremony  indispensable 
At  oua  initiations. 

Streps.  What  to  gain  ? 

Soc.  (instead  of  the  sacred  meat,  which  was  thrown 
on  the  sacrificed  victim,  a  basket  of  stones  is 
showered  on  the  head  of  Strepsiades.) 
Twill  sift  your  faculties  as  fine  as  powder, 
Bolt  'em  like  meal,  grind  'em  as  light  as  dust ; 
Only  be  patient. 

Streps.  Truly,  you'll  go  near 

To  make  your  words  good ;  an'  you  pound  me 
thus, 

You'll  make  me  very  dust,  and  nothing  else. 
Soc.  [assuming  all  the  magical  solemnity  and 
tone  of  voice  of  an  adept.) 
Keep  silence  then,  and  listen  to  a  prayer, 
Which  fits  the  gravity  of  age  to  hear- 
On  !  Air,  all  powerful  Air,  which  dost  enfold 
This  pendant  globe,  thou  vault  of  flaming  gold, 
Ye  sacred  Clouds,  who  bid  the  thunder  roll, 
Shine  forth,  approach,  and  cheer  your  suppliant's 
soul! 

Streps.  Hold,  keep  'em  off  awhile,  till  I  am 
ready. 

Ah !  luckless  me,  would  I  had  brought  my  bonnet, 
And  so  escap'd  a  soaking. 

Soc.  Come,  come  away! 

Fly  swift,  ye  Clouds,  and  give  yourselves  to  view ! 

*  The  poet  plays  upon  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  then 
current  in  every  body's  mouth ;  the  story  of  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  fabulous  and  romantic  history  of 
this  old  Boeotian  prince.  In  the  play  Athamas  is  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  and  like  other  victims  he  is  led  to 
the  altar  with  a  chaplet  on  his  head. 
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Whether  on  high  Olympus'  sacred  top 
taow-evown'd  ye  sit,  or,  in  the  azure  vales 
Of  your  own  rather  Ocean  sporting,  weave 
Tour  misty  dance,  or  dip  your  golden  urns 
Id  the  seven  mouths  of  Nile ;  whether  ye  dwell 
On  Thracian  Mimas,  or  Mrcotis'  lake, 
Hear  me,  yet  hear,  and  thus  invok'd  approach! 
Charm  of  Clouds.    (  The  scene  is  at  the  remotest 
part  of  the  stage.    Thunder  is  heard.  A  large 
and  shapeless  Cloud  is  seen  floating  m  the  air; 
from  which  the  following  song  is  heard.) 
Ascend,  ye  watery  Clouds,  on  high, 
Daughters  of  Ocean,  climb  the  sky, 
And  o'er  the  mountain's  pine-capt  brow 
Towering  your  fleecy  mantle  throw : 
Thence  let  us  scan  the  wide-stretch'd  scene, 
Groves,  lawns,  and  rilling  streams  between, 
And  stormy  Neptune's  vast  expanse, 
And  grasp  all  nature  at  a  glance. 
Now  the  dark  tempest  flits  away, 
And  lo  1  the  glittering  orb  of  day 
Darts  forth  his  clear  ethereal  beam, 
Come  let  as  snatch  the  joyous  gleam. 
8oe.  Yes,  ye  Divinities,  whom  I  adore, 
I  bail  you  now  propitious  to  my  prayer. 
Didst  thou  not  hear  them  speak  in  thunder  to 
met 

Streps.  (kmeeKngi  and,  with  various  arts  of  buf- 
foonery, affecting  terror  and  embarrassment.) 
And  I  too  am  your  Clondships'  most  obedient, 
And  under  sufferance  trump  against  your  thun- 
der:— 

Kay,  (turning  to  Socrates,')  take  it  how  you  may, 

my  frights  and  fears 
Have  pinch  *d  and  cholic'd  my  poor  bowels  so, 
That  I  can't  chuse  but  treat  their  holy  nostrils 
With  an  unsavoury  sacrifice. 

8oc.  Forbear 
These  gross  scurrilities,  for  low  buffoons 
And  mountebanks  more  fitting.    Hush !  be  still, 
List  to  the  chorus  of  their  heavenly  voices, 
For  music  is  the  language  they  delight  in. 
Chorus  of  Clouds,    {approaching  nearer.)  Ye 
Clouds,  replete  with  fruitful  showers, 
Here  let  us  seek  Minerva's  towers, 
The  cradle  of  old  Cecrops'  race, 
The  world's  chief  ornament  and  grace ; 
Here  mystic  fnhes  and  rites  divine 
And  lamps  in  sacred  splendour  shine ; 
Hare  the  gods  dwell  in  marble  domes, 
Feasted  with  costly  hecatombs, 
That  round  their  votive  statues  blaze, 
Whilst  crowded  temples  ring  with  praise ; 
And  pompous  sacrifices  here 
Make  holidays  throughout  the  year, 
And  when  gay  spring-time  comes  again, 
Bromius  convokes  his  sportive  train, 
And  pipe,  and  song,  and  choral  dance 
Hail  the  soft  hours  as  they  advance. 
Streps.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Jove,  I  pray  thee 
tell  me 

Who  are  these  ranting  dames,  that  talk  in  stilts? 
Of  the  Amazonian  cast  no  doubt. 

8oc.  Not  so, 

No  dames,  but  Clouds  celestial,  friendly  powers 
To  men  of  sluggish  parts ;  from  these  we  draw 
tt 


Sense,  apprehension,  volubility, 

Wit  to  confute,  and  cunning  to  ensnare. 

Streps.  Aye,  therefore  'twas  that  my  heart  leapt 
within  me 

For  very  sympathy  when  first  I  heard  'em : 
Now  I  could  prattle  shrewdly  of  first  causes, 
And  spin  out  metaphysic  cobwebs  finely, 
And  dogmatize  most  rarely,  and  dispute 
And  paradox  it  with  the  best  of  you : 
So,  come  what  may,  I  must  and  will  behold  'em; 
Show  me  their  faces,  I  conjure  you. 

Soc.  Look, 
Look  towards  Mount  Parnes  as  I  point — There, 
there  1 

Now  they  descend  the  hill ;  I  see  them  plainly, 
As  plain  as  can  be. 

Streps.     Where,  where  ?  I  prythee,  show  me. 

Soc.  Here!  a  whole  troop  of  them  through 
woods  and  hollows, 
A  bye-way  of  their  own. 

Streps.  What  ails  my  eyes, 

That  I  can't  catch  a  glimpse  of  them? 

Soc.  Behold  1 

Here  at  the  very  entrance— 

Streps.  Never  trust  me, 

If  yet  I  see  them  clearly. 

Soc.  Then  you  must  be 

Sand-blind  or  worse. 

Streps.  Nay,  now  by  father  Jove, 

I  cannot  choose  but  see  them— precious  creatures I 
For  in  good  faith  here's  plenty  and  to  spare. 

Enter  Caonvs  or  Clouds. 

Soc.  And  didst  thou  doubt  if  they  were  god- 
desses ? 

Streps.  Not  I,  so  help  me !  only  I'd  a  notion 
That  they  were  fog,  anil  dew,  and  dusky  vapour. 

Soc.  For  shame!    Why,  man,  these  are  the 
nursing  mothers 
Of  all  our  famous  sophists,  fortune-tellers, 
Quacks,  med'eine-mongers,  bards  bombastical, 
Chorus  projectors,  star  interpreters, 
And  wonder-making  cheats — The  gang  of  idlers, 
Who  pay  them  for  their  feeding  with  good  store 
Of  flattery  and  mouth-worship. 

Streps.  Now  I  see 

Whom  we  may  thank  for  driving  them  along 
At  such  a  furious  dithyrambic  rate, 
Sun-shadowing  clouds  of  many-colour'd  hues, 
Air-rending  tempests,  hundred-headed  Typhons; 
Now  rousing,  rattling  them  alxmt  our  ears, 
Now  gently  wafting  them  adown  the  sky, 
Moist,  airy,  bending,  bursting  into  showers; 
For  all  which  fine  descriptions  these  poor  knaves 
Dine  daintily  on  scraps. 

Soc.  And  proper  fare ; 

What  better  do  they  merit  ? 

Streps.  Under  favour, 

If  these  be  clouds,  (d'you  mark  me  ?)  very  clouds, 
How  came  they  metamorphos'd  into  women  ? 
Clouds  are  not  such  as  these. 

Soc.  And  what  else  are  they? 

Streps.  Troth,  I  can't  rightly  tell,  but  I  should 
guess 

Something  like  flakes  of  wool,  not  women,  sure ; 
And  look !  these  dames  have  noses.— 
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Soc.  Hark  you,  friend, 

I'll  put  a  question  to  you. 

Strtpt.  Out  with  it! 

Be  quick :  let's  hare  it. 

Soc.  Thii  it  is  in  short- 

Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  a  cloud,  which  thou  could'st 
fancy 

Shap'd  like  a  centaur,  leopard,  wolf  or  bull  ? 

Streps.  Yea,  marry,  have  I,  and  what  then  ? 

Soc.  Why  then 

Clouds  can  assume  what  shapes  they  will,  be- 
lieve me ; 

For  instance ;  should  they  spy  some  hairy  clown 
Rugged  and  rough,  and  like  the  unlick'd  cub 
Of  Xenophantes,  straight  they  turn  to  centaurs, 
And  kick  at  him  for  vengeance. 

Stops.  Well  done,  Clouds  1 

Bat  should  they  spy  that  peculating  knave, 
Simon,  that  public  thief,  how  would  they  treat 
bim? 

Soc.  As  wolves— in  character  most  like  his  own. 

8trq>t.  Aye,  there  it  is  now ;  when  they  saw 
Cleonymus, 
That  dastard  runaway,  they  turn'd  to  hinds 
In  honour  of  his  cowardice. 

Soc.  And  now, 

Having  seen  Cleisthcnes,  to  mock  his  lewdness 
They  change  themselves  to  women. 

Stop*.  Welcome,  ladies ! 

Imperial  ladies,  welcome  1  An'  it  please 
Tour  highnesses  so  far  to  grace  a  mortal, 
Give  me  a  touch  of  your  celestial  voices. 

Ch.  Hail,  grandsire !  who  at  this  late  hour  of 
life 

Would'st  go  to  school  for  cunning ;  and  all  hail, 
Thou  prince  pontifical  of  quirks  and  quibbles, 
Speak  thy  full  mind,  make  known  thy  wants  and 
wishes ! 

Thee  and  our  worthy  Prodicus  excepted, 
Not  one  of  all  your  sophists  have  our  car : 
Him  for  his  wit  and  learning  we  esteem, 
Thee  for  thy  proud  deportment  and  high  looks, 
In  barefoot  beggary  strutting  up  and  down, 
Content  to  suffer  mockery  for  our  sake, 
And  carry  a  grave  face  whilst  others  laugh. 
Strept.  Oh !  mother  Earth,  was  ever  voice  like 
this, 

So  reverend,  so  portentous,  so  divine! 

Soc.  These  are  your  only  deities,  all  else 
I  flout  at. 

Strept.     Hold !    Olympian  Jupiter — 
Is  he  no  god  ? 

Soc.  What  Jupiter?  what  god? 

Prythee  no  more — away  with  lain  at  once ! 
Strep:  Say'st  thou  ?   Who  gives  us  rain  ?  an- 
swer me  that. 
Soc.  These  give  us  rain ;  as  I  will  straight  de- 
monstrate : 

Come  on  now — When  did  you  o'er  see  it  rain 
Without  a  cloud  ?  If  Jupiter  gives  rain, 
Let  him  rain  down  his  favours  in  the  sunshine, 
Nor  ask  the  clouds  to  help  him. 

Strept.  You  have  hit  it, 

Tis  so ;  heav'n  help  me !  I  did  think  till  now, 
When  'twas  his  godship's  pleasure,  he  made 
water 


Into  a  sieve  and  gave  the  earth  a  shower. 

But,  hark 'ye  me,  who  thunders?  tell  me  that; 
For  then  it  is  I  tremble. 

Soc.  These,  these  thunder, 

When  they  are  tumbled. 

Strept.  How,  blasphemer,  how? 

Soc.  When  they  are  charg'd  with  vapours  rail 
to  th'  bursting, 
And  bandied  to  and  fro  against  each  other, 
Then  with  the  shock  they  burst  and  crack  amain. 

8trept.  And  who  is  he  that  jowls  them  thus 
together 
But  Jove  himself? 

Soc.  Jove !  'tis  not  Jove  that  does  it, 

But  the  cetherial  Vortex. 

Strept.  What  is  he? 

I  never  heard  of  him ;  is  he  not  Jove  ? 
Or  is  Jove  put  aside,  and  Vortex  crown'd 
King  of  Olympus  in  his  state  and  place  ? 
But  let  me  learn  some  more  of  this  same  thunder. 

Soc.  Have  you  not  learnt  ?  I  told  you  how  die 
Clouds, 

Being  surcharg'd  with  vapour,  rush  together, 
And,  in  the  conflict,  shake  the  poles  with  thun- 
der. 

Strept.  Let  that  pass, 

And  tell  me  of  the  lightning,  whose  quick  flash 
Burns  us  to  cinders  ;  that,  at  least,  great  Jove 
Keeps  in  reserve  to  launch  at  perjury. 

Soc.  Dunce,  dotard !  were  you  born  before  the 
flood 

To  talk  of  perjury,  whilst  Simon  breathes, 
Theorus  and  Cleonymus,  whilst  they, 
Thrice-perjur'd  villains,  brave  the  lightnings 
stroke, 

And  gaze  the  heavens  unscorch'd  ?  Would  thai 
escape  t 

Why,  man,  Jove's  random  fires  strike  his  own 
fane, 

Strike  Sunium's  guiltless  top,  strike  the  dumb  oak, 
Who  never  yet  broke  faith  or  falsely  swore. 
Streps.  It  may  be  so,  good  sooth !  You  talk  this 

well: 

But  I  would  fain  be  taught  the  natural  cause 
Of  these  appearances. 

Soc.  Mark  when  the  winds, 

In  their  free  courses  check'd,  are  pent  and  purs'd, 
As  'twere  within  a  bladder,  stretching  then  m 
And  struggling  for  expansion,  they  burst  forth 
With  cracks  so  fierce  as  sets  the  air  on  fire. 

Streps.  The  devil  they  do !  why  now  the  mur- 
der's out : 

Ch.  The  envy  of  all  Athens  shalt  thou  be, 
Happy  old  man,  who  from  our  lips  dost  suck 
Into  thy  ears  true  wisdom,  so  thou  art 
But  wise  to  learn,  and  studious  to  retain 
What  thou  hast  learnt ;  patient  to  bear  the  blows 
And  buffets  of  hard  fortune ;  to  persist, 
Doing  or  suffering;  firmly  to  abide 
Hunger  and  cold,  not  craving  where  to  dine, 
To  drink,  to  sport  and  trifle  time  away; 
But  holding  that  for  best,  which  best  becomes 
A  man  who  means  to  carry  all  things  through 
Neatly,  expertly,  perfect  at  all  points 
With  head,  hands,  tongue,  to  force  his  way  to 
fortune. 
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ftnpf.  Be  confident ;  I  give  myself  for  one 
Oft  tough  heart,  watchful  as  care  can  make  me, 
A  frugal,  pinching  fellow,  that  can  sup 
Upon  a  sprig  of  savory  and  to  bed  j 
I  am  your  man  for  this,  hard  as  an  anvil. 

Ssc  Tis  well,  so  you  will  ratify  your  faith 
In  these  our  deities— Chaos  and  Clouds 
And  Spisck — to  these  and  only  these  adhere. 

8treps.  If  from  this  hour  henceforth  I  ever 
waste 

A  single  thought  on  any  other  gods, 
Or  give  them  sacrifice,  libation,  inconse, 
Nay,  even  common  courtesy,  renounce  me. 
CL  Speak  your  wish  boldly  then,  so  shall  you 
prosper 

As  you  obey  and  worship  us,  and  study 
The  wholesome  art  of  thriving. 

Streps.  Gracious  ladies, 

I  ask  no  mighty  favour,  simply  this — 
Let  me  but  distance  every  tongue  in  Greece, 
And  run  'em  out  of  sight  a  hundred  lengths. 

Ck.  Is  that  all?  there  we  are  your  friends  to 
serve  you ; 

We  will  endow  thee  with  such  powers  of  speech, 
As  henceforth  not  a  demagogue  in  Athens 
Shall  spout  such  popular  harangues  as  thou 
shalt 

Streps.  A  fig  for  powers  of  spouting!  give  me 
powers 
Of  nonsuiting  my  creditors. 

Ck.  A  trifle- 

Granted  as  soon  as  ask'd ;  only  be  bold, 
Ami  show  yourself  obedient  to  your  teachers. 

Streps.  With  your  help  so  I  will,  being  undone, 
Stript  of  my  pelf  by  these  high-blooded  cattle, 
And  a  fine  datue,  the  torment  of  my  life. 
Now  let  them  work  their  wicked  will  upon  me ; 
They're  welcome  to  my  carcass :  let  'em  claw  it, 
Starve  it  with  thirst  and  hunger,  fry  it,  freeze  it,# 
Nay,  flay  the  very  skin  off;  'tis  their  own ; 
So  that  I  may  but  fob  my  creditors, 
Let  the  world  talk;  I /rare  not  though  it  call  me 
A  bold-faced,  loud-tongued,  overbearing  bully ; 
A  shameless,  vile,  prevaricating  cheat; 
A  tricking,  quibbling,  double-dealing  knave; 
A  prating,  pettyfogging  limb  o'  the  law; 
A  sly  old  fox,  a  perjurer,  a  hang-dog, 
A  ragamuffin  made  of  shreds  and  patches, 
The  leavings  of  a  dunghill. — Let  'em  rail, 
Tea,  marry,  let  "em  turn  my  guts  to  fiddle-strings. 
May  my  bread  be  my  poison !  if  I  care. 

Ck.  This  fellow  hath  a  prompt  and  daring 
spirit — 

Come  hither,  sir ;  do  you  perceive  and  feel 
What  great  and  glorious  fame  you  shall  acquire 
By  this  our  schooling  of  you  ? 

Streps.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Ck.  What  but  to  live  the  envy  of  mankind 
Under  our  patronage  ? 


*  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  remark,  that  a  word  it 
here  omitted,  which  expresses  the  willingness  of  Strep- 
•fades  to  give  up  bis  carcass  to  the  dirt  and  filth,  as  well 
as  hardy  privations  of  his  future  teachers.  All  the  Ideas 
of  the  poet  on  the  Soc  ra  tic  character  are  evidently 
formed  upon  exteriors,  and  show  that  he  had  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  Inner  Socrates. 


Streps.  When  shall  I  see 

Those  halcyon  days? 

Ch.  Then  shall  your  doors  be  thronged 

With  clients  waiting  for  your  coming  forth, 
All  eager  to  consult  you,  pressing  all 
To  catch  a  word  from  you,  with  abstracts,  briefs, 
And  cases  ready  drawn  for  your  opinion. 
But  come,  begin  and  lecture  this  old  fellow ; 
Sift  him,  that  we  may  see  what  meal  he's  made  oil 

Soc.  Hark  ye,  let's  hear  what  principles  you 
hold. 

That  these  being  known,  I  may  apply  such  tools 
As  tally  with  your  stuff. 

Streps.  Tools!  by  the  gods; 

Are  you  about  to  spring  a  mine  upon  me  ! 

Soc.  Not  so,  but  simply  in  the  way  of  practice 
To  try  your  memory. 

Streps.  Oh !  as  for  that, 

My  memory  is  of  two  sorts,  long  and  short : 
With  them  that  owe  me  aught,  it  never  fails ; 
My  creditors  indeed  complain  of  it, 
As  mainly  apt  to  leak  and  lose  its  reckoning. 

Soc.  But  let  us  hear  if  nature  hath  endow'd  you 
With  any  grace  of  speaking. 

Streps.  None  of  speaking, 

But  a  most  apt  propensity  to  cheating. 

Soc.  If  this  be  all,  how  can  you  hope  to  learn  1 

Streps.  Fear  me  not,  never  break  your  head 
for  that. 

Soc.  Well  then  be  quick,  and  when  I  speak 
of  things 

Mysterious  and  profound,  see  that  you  make 
No  boggling,  but — 

Streps.  I  understand  your  meaning; 

You'd  have  me  bolt  philosophy  by  mouthful*, 
Just  like  a  hungry  cur. 

Soc.  Oh !  brutal,  gross 

And  barbarous  ignorance !  I  much  suspect, 
Old  as  thou  art,  thou  must  be  taught  with  stripes: 
Tell  me  now,  when  thou  art  beaten,  what  dost 
feel? 

Streps.  The  blows  of  him  that  beats  me  I  do 
feel; 

But  having  breath'd  awhile  I  lay  my  action 
And  cite  my  witnesses ;  anon  more  cool, 
I  bring  my  cause  into  the  court,  and  sue 
For  damages. 

Soc.  Strip  off  your  cloak !  prepare. 

Streps.  Prepare  for  what  ?  what  crime  have  I 
committed  ? 

Soc.  None;  but  the  rule  and  custom  is  with  us, 
That  all  shall  enter  naked. 

Streps.  And  why  naked? 

I  come  with  no  search-warrant;  fear  me  not; 
I'll  carry  nought  away  with  me. 

Soc.  No  matter ; 

Conform  yourself  and  strip. 

Streps.  And  if  I  do, 

Tell  me,  for  my  encouragement,  to  which 
Of  all  your  scholars  will  you  liken  me. 

Soc.  You  shall  be  call'd  a  second  Chaerephon. 

Streps.  Ah !  Chaerephon  is  but  another  name 
For  a  dead*  corpse— excuse  me. 


*  Aristophanes  generally  makes  himself  merry  with 
the  paleness  and  meagre  body  of  this  pupil  of  Socrates. 
See  "The  Wasps  audita  Bufe." 
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Soc.  No  more  words : 

Pluck  up  your  courage,  answer  not,  but  follow  j 
Haste  and  be  perfected. 

8trtp».  Give  roe  my  dole* 

Of  honey-cake  in  hand,  and  pass  me  on ; 
Ne'er  trust  me  if  I  do  not  quake  and  tremble 
As  if  the  cavern  of  Trophonius  yawn'd, 
And  I  were  stepping  in. 

8oc.  What  ails  you?  enter  1 

Why  do  you  halt  and  loiter  at  the  door  ? 

[Soc a ati s  and  Stbipsiadks  enter  the  mansion 

of  the  former. 
Ch.  Go,  brave  adventurer,  proceed ! 

May  fortune  crown  the  gallant  deed ; 
Tho'  far  advanced  in  life's  last  stage, 
8purning  the  infirmities  of  age, 
Thou  canst  to  youthful  labours  rise, 
And  boldly  struggle  to  be  wise. 
•  •«•••• 

Sciiri  in. 

Socbatks,  {coming  out  of  the  houm  in  violent  indig- 
nation) Stbbpsiadis,  Chobvs. 

Soc.  0  vivifying  breath,  arthereal  air, 
And  thou  psofoundost  chaos,  witness  for  me 
If  ever  wretch  was  seen  so  gross  and  dull, 
80  stupid  and  perplex'd  as  this  old  clown, 
Whose  shallow  intellect  can  entertain 
No  image  nor  impression  of  a  thought; 
But  ere  you've,  told  it,  it  is  lost  and  gone ! 
lis  time  however  he  should  now  come  forth 
In  the  broad  day— What  hoa!  Strepsiadcs — 
Take  up  your  pallet  j  bring  yourself  and  it 
Into  the  light. 

Streps.  Tes,  if  the  bugs  would  let  me. 

80c.  Quick,  quick,  I  say ;  set  down  your  load 
and  listen ! 

8trep$.  Lo  I  here  am  I. 

80c,  Come,  tell  mo  what  it  is 

That  you  would  -learn  besides  what  I  have  taught 
you; 

Is  it  of  measure,  verse,  or  modulation  ? 

Streps.  Of  measure  by  all  means,  for  I  was  fobb'd 
Of  two  days'  dole  i'  the  measure  of  my  meal 
By  a  dama'd  knavish  huckster. 

Soc.  Pish  1  who  talks 

Of  meal?  I  ask  which  metre  you  prefer, 
Tetrameter  or  trimeter. 

8treps,  I  answer — 

Give  me  a  pint  pott 

80c.  Tes,  but  that's  no  answer. 

Streps.  No  answer !  stake  your  money,  and  I'll 
wager 

That  your  tetrameter  is  half  my  pint  pot. 

Soc.  Go  to  the  gallows,  clod  pate,  with  your 
pint  pot ! 

Will  nothing  stick  to  you  ?  But  come,  perhaps 


•  In  the  ceremonial!  of  Trophonius*  wive,  honey-cake 
was  an  indispensable  oblation  to  the  prophetic  dragon 
under  ground. 

t  There  was  a  certain  measure,  as  near  as  possible  to 
our  pint,  which  the  Greeks  dealt  out  dally  of  meal  to  their 
slaves.  To  this  Strepslades  alludes  when  he  says  he 
was  defrauded  of  two  measures,  and  to  this  humorous 
mal-entendu  he  obstinately  adheres  through  the  whole 


We  may  try  further  and  fare  better  with  yon — 
Suppose  I  spoke  to  you  of  modulation ; 
Will  you  be  taught  of  that? 

Streps.  Tell  ma  first, 

Will  I  be  profited?  will  I  be  paid 
The  meal  that  I  was  chous'd  of!  tell  me  that 

Soc.  You  will  be  profited  by  being  taught 
To  bear  your  part  at  table  in  some  sort 
After  a  decent  fashion ;  you  will  learn 
Which  verse  is  most  commensurate  and  fit 
To  the  nrm'd  chorus  in  the  dance  of  war, 
And  which  with  most  harmonious  cadence  guides 
Tho  dactyl  in  his  course  poetical. 

Sirept.  The  dactyl,  quotha !  Sure  I  know  mat 
well. 

Soc.  As  how  ?  discuss. 

Streps.  Here,  at  my  fingers1  end ; 

This  is  my  dactyl,  and  has  been  my  dactyl 
Since  I  could  count  my  fingers. 

Soc.  Oh!  the  dolt 

Streps.  I  wish  to  be  no  wiser  in  these  matters. 

Soc.  What  then  ? 

Streps.  Why  then,  teach  me  no  other  art 

But  the  fine  art  of  cozening. 

Soc.  Granted ;  still 

There  is  some  previous  matter,  as  for  instance 
The  genders  male  and  female — Can  you  name 
them? 

Streps.  I  were  a  fool  else — These  are  mascu- 
line; 

Ram,  bull,  goat,  dog,  and  pullet. 

Soc.  There  you're  out: 

Pullet  is  male  and  female. 

Streps.  Tell  me  how? 

Soc.  Cock  and  hen  pullet — So  they  should  be 
nam'd. 

Streps.  And  so  they  should,  by  the  anhereal  air! 
You've  hit  it ;  for  which  rare  discovery, 
Take  all  the  meal  this  cardopus  contains. 

Soc.  Why  there  again  you  sin  against  the 
genders, 

To  call  your  bolting-tub  a  cardopus, 
Making  that  masculiuo  which  should  be  fem  - 
nine. 

Streps.  How  do  I  make  my  bo'ting-tub  a  male  ? 

Soc.  Did  you  not  call  it  cardopus  ?  As  well 
You  might  have  call'd  Cleonymus  a  man ; 
He  and  your  bolting-tub  alike  belong 
To  t'other  sex,  believe  me. 

Streps.  Well,  my  trough 

Shall  be  a  cordopa,  and  he  Cleonyma; 
Will  that  content  you  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  and  while  you  live 

Learn  to  distinguish  sex  in  proper  names. 

Streps.  I  do ;  the  female  I  am  perfect  in. 

Soc.  Give  me  the  proof. 

Streps.  Lysilla,  she's  a  female ; 

Philinna,  and  Demetria,  and  Cleitagora. 

Soc.  Now  name  your  males. 

Streps.  A  thousand — as  for  instance, 

Philoxcnus,  Melesias,  and  Amynias. 

Soc.  Call  you  these  masculine,  egregious  dunce? 

Streps.  Are  they  not  such  with  you  ? 

80c.  No ;  put  the  case, 

You  and  Amynias  meet — how  will  you  greet 
him? 
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Streps.  Why,  thus,  for  instance— Hip !  holla  1 
Amynia! 

Boc  There,  there !  you  make  a  wench  of  him 
at  once. 

Streps.  And  fit  it  is  for  one  who  shuns  the 
fields 

A  coward  ought  not  to  he  call'd  a  man ; 

Why  teach  me  what  is  known  to  all  the  world  * 

8oc.  Aye,  why  indeed? — hut  come,  repose 
yourself. 

Strept.  Why  so! 

Soc.  For  meditation's  sake :  lie  down. 

8trept.  Not  on  this  pallet,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 
Bat  if  I  must  lie  down,  let  me  repose 
On  the  bare  earth  and  meditate. 

Soc.  Away! 
There's  nothing  but  this  bed  will  cherish  thought 

Strept.  It  cherishes,  alas !  a  host  of  bugs, 
That  show  no  mercy  on  me. 

8oe.  Come,  begin, 

Cndgel  your  brains  and  turn  yourself  about ; 
Now  ruminate  awhile,  and  if  you  start 
A  thought  that  puzzles  you,  try  t'other  side, 
And  turn  to  something  else,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
Suffer  not  sleep  to  close  your  eyes  one  moment. 

Strept.  {after  a  considerable  pause.)  Ah !  woe  is 
me :  ah,  woeful,  well-a-day ! 

8oc.  What  ails  you?  why  this  moaning? 

Streps.  I  am  lost ; 

I  have  roused  the  natives  from  their  hiding 
holes; 

A  colony  of  bugs  in  ambuscade 

Have  fallen  upon  me:  belly,  back,  and  ribs, 

No  part  is  free :  I  feed  a  commonwealth. 

Soc.  Take  not  your  sufferings  too  much  to  heart 
Streps.  How  can  I  choose — a  wretch  made  up 
of  wants ! 
Here  am  I  penniless  and  spiritless, 
Without  a  skin,  heav'n  knows,  without  a  shoe; 
And  to  complete  my  miseries  here  I  lie, 
Like  a  starv'd  sentinel  upon  his  post, 
At  watch  and  ward,  till  I  am  shrunk  to  nothing. 

{J  pause  of  tome  duration.) 
Soc.  How  now;  how  fare  you?    Have  you 

sprung  a  thought  ? 
Strept.  Yes,  yes,  so  help  me  Neptune ! 
Soc.  Hah!  what  is  it? 

Streps.  Why  I  am  thinking  if  these  cursed 
vermin 

Will  leave  one  fragment  of  my  carcass  free. 

Soc.  A  plague  confound  you. 

Streps.  Spare  yourself  that  prayer ; 

I'm  plagued  already  to  your  heart's  content 

Soc.  Prythee  don't  be  so  tender  of  your  skin: 
Tuck  yourself  up  and  buff  it  like  a  man : 
Keep  your  skull  under  cover,  and  depend  on't 
Twill  make  your  brain  bring  forth  some  precious 
project 

For  furthering  your  good  fortune  at  the  expense 
Of  little  else  but  honesty  and  justice. 
Strept.  Ah !  would  to  heav'n  some  friendly  soul 
would  help  me 


•  This  Amynlaa  teems  to  have  hud  hie  full  there  of 
state  from  the  comic  poets  of  hit  time :  Eu  polls,  Crates, 
aid  oar  author,  in  various  parte,  beatow  it  very  plentl- 


To  a  fine  project  how  to  cheat  the  bugs 

With  a  sleek  lambskin.  (A  long  pause.) 

Soc.  Whereabouts,  I  trow, 

Sits  the  wind  now  ?  What  ails  you  ?  are  you 
dozing? 

Strept.  Not  I,  by  heaven ! 

Soc.  Can  you  start  nothing  yet? 

Streps.  Nothing,  so  help  me. 

Soc.  Will  your  head  breed  no  project, 

Tho'  nurs'd  so  daintily? 

Strept.  What  should  it  breed  ? 

Tell,  me,  sweet  Socrates ;  give  me  some  hint 

Soc.  Say  first  what  'tis  you  wish. 

Streps.  A  thousand  times, 

Ten  thousand  times  Pve  said  it  o'er  and  o'er— 
My  creditors,  my  creditors — Tis  them 
I  M  ould  fain  bilk. 

Soc.  Go  to !  get  under  cover, 

Keep  your  head  warm,  and  rarefy  your  wits 
Till  they  shall  sprout  into  some  fine  conceit, 
Some  scheme  of  happy  promise :  sift  it  well, 
Divide,  abstract,  compound,  and  when  'tis  ready, 
Out  with  it  boldly. 

Strept.  Miserable  me ! 

Would  I  were  out ! 

Soc.  Lie  still,*  and  if  you  strike 

Upon  a  thought  that  baffles  you,  break  off 
From  that  entanglement  and  try  another, 
So  shall  your  wits  be  fresh  to  start  again. 

Strept.  (not  attending  to  what  Soc  bate  8  if  saying.) 
Hah !  my  dear  lx>y ! — My  precious  Socrates  1 

Soc.  What  would'st  thou,  gaffer  ? 

Strept.  I  have  sprung  a  thought, 

A  plot  upon  my  creditors. 

8oc.  Discuss ! 

Strept.  Answer  me  this— Suppose  that  I  should 
hire 

A  witch,  who  some  fair  night  shall  raise  a  spell, 
Whereby  Til  snap  the  moonf  from  out  her  sphere 
And  bag  her. 

Soc.  What  to  do! 

Strept.  To  hold  her  fast, 

And  never  let  her  run  her  courses  more ; 
So  shall  I  'scape  my  creditors. 

Soc.  How  so? 

Streps.  Because  the  calculations  of  their  usury 
Are  made  from  month  to  month. 

Soc.  A  gallant  schema ; 

And  yet  methinks  I  could  suggest  a  hint 
As  practicable  and  no  less  ingenious — 
Suppose  you  are  arrested  for  a  debt, 
We'll  say  fivo  talents,  how  will  you  contrive 
To  cancol  at  a  stroke  both  debt  and  writ  ? 

Strept.  Graraercy!  I  can't  tell  you  how  off 
hand ; 

It  needs  some  cogitation. 

Soc.  Were  you  apt, 

Such  cogitations  would  not  be  to  seek; 


*  Socrates's  Instruction!  Tor  soliciting  the  inaptratioa 
of  some  •urlden  thought,  are  a  banter  upon  the  preteaded 
vltlont  and  communication!  with  demon*  of  the  sophists 
and  philosophers ;  trick*  brought  by  them  out  of  Egypt 
and  the  East,  which  aerved  to  impose  upon  the  credulous 
and  vulgar. 

t  Mr.  Cumberland  says,  that  ta  VhVt  ton  vr*afc» 

lag  the  nooa,  Ike  potA         U>  f}tv*%lYYbMV*»»« 
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They  would  be  present  at  your  fingers*  ends, 
Busting  alive,  like  chafers  in  a  string, 
Ready  to  slip  and  fl  y. 

Strip*.  I've  hit  the  nail 

That  does  the  deed,  and  so  you  will  confess. 

Soc.  Out  with  it! 

8trep*.         Good  chance  but  you  have  noted 

A  pretty  toy,  a  trinket  in  the  shops, 

Which  being  rightly  held  produceth  fire 

From  things  combustible- 
Sac  A  burning-glass, 

Vulgarly  call'd— 

Strep*.  You  are  right;  'tis  so. 

Soc.  Proceed ! 

Strep*.  Put  the  case  now  your  whoreson  bailiff 
comes, 

8how  me  his  writ* — I,  standing  thus,  d'ye  mark 
me, 

In  the  sun's  stream,  measuring  my  distance,  guide 
My  focus  to  a  point  upon  his  writ, 
And  off  it  goes  in  fumo  1 

8oe.  By  the  Graces ! 

Tis  wittingly  devis'd. 

Strep*.  The  very  thought 

Of  his  five  talents  canccl'd  at  a  stroke 
Makes  my  heart  dance  for  joy. 

Soc.  But  now  again— 

Strtpt.  What  next? 

Soc.  Suppose  yourself  at  bar,  surprised 

Into  a  suit,  no  witnesses  at  hand, 
The  judge  prepard  to  pass  decree  against  you — 
How  will  you  parry  that  ? 

Strip*.  As  quick  as  thought — 

Soc.  But  how? 

Strep*.  Incontinently  hang  myself, 

And  baulk  the  suitor — 

Soc.  Come,  you  do  but  jest 

Strip*.  Serious,  by  all  the  gods !  A  man  that's 
dead 

Is  out  of  the  law's  reach. 

Soc,  I've  done  with  you— 

Instruction's  lost  upon  you :  your  vile  jests 
Put  me  beyond  all  patience. 

Streps.  Nay,  but  tell  me 

What  is  it  my  good  fellow,  that  offends  thee  ? 

Soc.  Your  execrable  lack  of  memory. 
Why  how  now ;  what  was  the  first  rule  I  taught 
you? 

Strep*.  Say'st  thou  the  first?  the  very  first— 
what  was  it? 
Why,  let  me  see;  'twas  something,  was  it  not? 
About  the  meal— Out  on  it !  I  have  lost  it. 

Soc.  Oh  thou  incorrigible,  old  doating  blockhead, 
Can  hanging  be  too  bad  for  thee  ? 

Strtpt.  Why  there  now, 

Was  ever  man  so  us'd  ?    If  I  can't  make 
My  tongue  keep  pace  with  your's,  teach  it  the 
\  quirks 

And  quibbles  of  your  sophistry  at  once, 
I  may  go  hang — I  am  a  fool  forsooth — 
Where  shall  I  turn  ?  Oh  gracious  Clouds,  befriend 
me, 

Give  me  your  counsel. 

*  Jt  mast  be  remembered,  that  documents  of  this  kind 
sw  t—tritmd  om  lafttois  of  wax. 


Ch.  This  it  is,  old  

If  that  your  son  at  home  is  apt  and  docile, 
Depute  him  in  your  stead,  and  send  him  hither. 
Strep*.  My  son  is  well  endow'd  with  nature's 
gift*, 

But  obstinately  bent  against  instruction. 

Ch.  And  do  you  suffer  it? 

Strep*.  What  can  I  do? 

He's  a  fine  full-grown  youth,  a  dashing  fellow, 
And  by  the  mother's  side  of  noble  blood : 
I  II  feci  my  way  with  him— but  if  he  kicks, 
Befall  what  may,  nothing  shall  hinder  me 
But  I  will  kick  him  headlong  out  of  doors, 
And  let  him  graze  e'en  where  he  will  for  me— 
Wait  only  my  return ;  I'll  soon  dispatch.  [ExiL 
•        •        •       •  •        •  • 

Sciwx  rv. 

Stbxfsiahxs,  (coming  out  of  kit  houtt  to  kit  torn, 
who  Hand*  at  the  door,)  Phbidippisbs. 
Strep*.  Out  of  my  house !  I  call  the  Clouds  to 

witness 

You  shall  not  set  a  foot  within  my  doors. 
Go  to  your  Lord  Megacles !  Get  you  hence, 
And  gnaw  his  posts  for  hunger. 

Phei  Ah,  poor  man! 

I  see  how  it  is  with  you.    You  are  mad, 
Stark  mad,  by  Jupiter  1 

Strtpt,  By  Jupiter! 

Come,  that's  a  good  one,  faith.    By  Jupiter! 
And  at  your  age !   By  Jupiter,  indeed  1 

Phei.  What!  ridicule  such  solemn  truths? 

Strep*.  I  laugh 

To  hear  a  child  prate  of  such  old  men's  fables  ; 
But  list  to  what  I'll  tell  you,  learn  of  me, 
And  from  a  child  you  shall  become  a  man- 
But  keep  the  secret  close,  do  you  mark  me,  close; 
Beware  of  babbling. 

Phei.  Heyday !  what  is  coming? 

Streps.  You  swore  but  now  by  Jupiter. 

Phei.  I  did. 

Streps.  Mark  now  what  'tis  to  have  a  frioud 
like  me— 
I  tell  you  at  a  word  there  is  no  Jupiter. 

Phei  How  then? 

Strep*.  He's  off;  I  tell  you  for  a  trutli — 

He's  out  of  place,  and  Vortex  reigns  instead. 

Phei  Vortex  indeed !   What  freak  has  caught 
you  know  ? 

Strep*.  No  freak,  'tis  fact 

Phei  Who  tells  you  this? 

Streps.  E'en  Socrates  the  Melian, 
And  Chrvrephon,  the  flea  philosopher. 

Phei  And  are  you  so  far  gone  in  dotage,  sir, 
As  to  be  dup'd  by  men  like  them,  fellows 
Whoso  bile  has  overflow  d  them  ? 

Strep*.  Keep  a  good  tongue ; 

Take  heed  you  slander  not  such  worthy  men, 
So  wise  withal  and  learned,— men  so  pure 
And  cleanly  in  their  morals,  that  no  razor 
Ever  profan'd  their  beards ;  their  unwash'd  hides 
Ne'er  dabbled  in  a  bath,  nor  wafted  scent 
Of  od'rous  unguent  as  they  pass'd  along. 
But  you,  a  prodigal  fine  spark,  make  waste 
And  havoc  of  my  means,  as  I  were  dead 
And  out  of  thought — but  come,  turn  in  and  leans. 
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What  can  I  learn  or  profit  from  such 


Thou  canst  learn  every  thing  that  turns 
to  profit; 

Bat  first  and  foremost  thou  canst  learn  to  know 
Thyself  how  totally  unlearn'd  thou  art; 
How  mere  a  blockhead,  and  how  dull  of  brain — 
But  wait  awhilo  with  patience — 

[Enters  the  house  hastily. 
Pk&L  Woe  is  me  1 

How  shall  I  deal  with  this  old  crazy  father  ? 
What .  course  pursue  with  one,  whose  reason 
wanders 

Out  of  all  course  ?   Shall  I  take  out  the  statute, 
And  eite  him  for  a  lunatic ;  or  wait 
Till  nature  and  his  frenzy,  with  the  help 
Of  the  undertaker,  shall  provide  a  cure? 

(Stukpsiauks  returns,  with  a  cock  in  one 
hand  and  a  hen  in  the  other.) 

Strep*.  Now  we  shall  see !  ho !  what  have  I 
got  here  ? 

PheL  A  chicken — 

Streps.  Well;  and  this? 

PheL  A  chicken  also. 

Streps.  Are  they  the  same  then  ?  Have  a  care, 
good  boy, 

How  you  expose*  yourself,  and  for  the  future 
Describe  them  cock  and  hen-chick  severally. 

PheL  Ridiculous  1   Is  this  the  grand  discovery 
You  have  just  borrowed  from  these  sons  o' th' 
dunghill  ? 

Streps.  This,  and  a  thousand  others — but  being 
old 

And  lax  of  memory,  I  lose  it  all 
As  fast  as  it  comes  in. 

PheL  Yes,  and  methinks 

By  the  same  token  you  have  lost  your  cloak. 

Streps.  No,  I've  not  lost  it ;  I  have  laid  it  out 
Upon  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Phex.  Your  shoes — 

They're  vanish'd  too.  How  have  you  laid  them 
out? 

Streps.  Upon  the  commonwealth — like  Pericles 
I'm  a  barefooted  patriot— Now  no  more ; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  so  thou  will  but  conform 
And  humour  me  this  once,  as  in  times  past 
I  humour'd  thee,  and  in  thy  playful  age 
Brought  thee  a  penny  go-cart  from  the  fair, 
Purchas'd  with  what  my  legal  labours  earn'd, 
The  fee  for  my  attendance. 

(Going  towards  the  house  of  Socratis.) 
PheL  You'll  repent, 

My  life  upon 't ;  you  will  repent  of  this. 

(Following  reluctantly.) 
Streps.  No  matter,  so  you'll  humour  me— What, 
hoal 

Why  Socrates,  I  say,  come  forth,  behold, 
Here  is  my  son  I 

SCKVK  V. 

I've  brought  him,  though  in  faith 
Sorely  against  the  grain. 


•  The  reader's  mind,  I  think,  will  often  recur  la  this 
play  to  Mouere's  M.  Joordam. 


Enter  Socbatxs. 

Soc.  Aye,  he's  a  novice, 

And  knows  not  where  the  panniers*  hang  as  yet. 
PheL  I  would  you'd  hang  yourself  there  in 
their  stead. 

Streps.  Oh  monstrous  impudence !  this  to  your 
master! 

Soc.  Mark  how  the  idiot  quibbles  upon  hanging, 
Driv'ling  and  making  mouths— Can  he  be  taught 
The  loopholes  of  the  law ;  whence  to  escape, 
How  to  evade,  and  when  to  press  a  suit ; — 
Or  tune  his  lips  to  that  soft  rhetoric, 
Which  steals  upon  the  ear,  and  melts  to  pity 
The  heart  of  the  stern  judge  ? 

Streps.  Come,  never  doubt  htm ; 

He  is  a  lad  of  parts,  and  from  a  child 
Took  wondrously  to  dabbling  in  the  mud, 
Whereof  he'd  build  you  up  a  housef  so  natural 
As  would  amaze  you,  trace  you  out  a  ship, 
Make  you  a  little  cart  out  of  the  sole 
Of  an  old  shoe  mayhap,  and  from  the  rind 
Of  a  pomegranate  cut  you  out  a  frog, 
You'd  swear  it  was  alive.    Now  what  do  you 
think  ? 

Hath  he  not  wit  enough  to  comprehend 

Each  rule  both  right  and  wrong  ?  Or  if  not  both, 

The  latter  way  at  least— There  he'll  be  perfect 

Soc.  Let  him  prepare :  his  lecturers  are  ready. 

Sireps.  I  will  retire— when  next  we  meet,  re- 
member 

I  look  to  rind  him  able  to  contend 

'Gainst  right  and  reason,  and  outwit  them  both. 

[Exit* 

Enter  Dicjbolooos  and  Adtc*olo»os. 
Die.  Come  forth  ;  turn  out,  thou  bold  audacious 

man, 

And  face  this  company. 

Jdic.  Most  willingly : 

I  do  desire  no  better :  take  your  ground 
Before  this  audience,  I  am  sure  to  triumph. 

Die.  And  who  are  you  that  vapour  in  this 
fashion  ? 

Jdic.  Fashion  itself— the  very  style  of  the 

times. 

Die.  Aye,  of  the  modern  times,  and  them  and 

you 

I  set  at  naught 

Mir.  I  shall  bring  down  your  pride. 

Die.  By  what  most  witty  weapon  ? 

Jdic.  By  the  gift 

Of  a  most  apt  invention. 

Die.  Then  I  see 

You  have  your  fools  to  back  you. 

Jdic.  No,— the  wife 
Are  those  I  deal  with. 

Dir.  I  shall  spoil  your  market. 

Jdic.  As  how,  good  sooth  ? 

•  Alluding  to  the  panniers  In  which  Socrates  used  to 

meditate. 

t  Plain,  In  his  system  of  education,  strongly  recoss- 
menria,  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  commence  his 
own  course  of  Instruction  in  thia  amusing  manner.— Ds 
Ug.  1. 1.  p.  571. 

%  a  preparatory  choral  song,  which  preceded  the  en- 
trance of  the  allegorical  Asym,  is  now  Irretrievably  lost. 
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Die.  By  speaking  such  plain  truths 

As  may  appeal  to  justice. 

jtdic.  What  is  justice  f 

There's  no  such  thing— J  trarerse  your  appeal 

Die.  How !  No  such  thing  as  justice  f 

jtdic.  No;  where  is  it? 

Die.  With  the  immortal  gods. 

Jtdic.  If  it  be  there, 

How  chane'd  it  Jupiter  himself  escap'd 
From  his  unnatural  deeds  to  his  own  father  ? 

Die.  For  shame,  irreverent  wretch,  thus  do  you 
talk? 

I  sicken  at  impiety  so  gross, 
My  stomach  kicks  against  it 

jtdic.  You  are  craz'd ; 

Tour  wits,  old  gentleman,  are  off  the  hinges. 

Die.  You  are  a  vile  blasphemer  and  buffoon. 

Jtdic.  Goon!  you  pelt  me— -but  it  is  with  roses. 

Die.  A  scoffer ! 

Jtdic.  Every  word  your  malice  vents 

Weaves  a  fresh  wreath  of  triumph  for  my  brows. 
Die.  A  parricide ! 

jtdic.  Proceed,  and  spare  me  not— 

You  shower  down  gold  upon  me. 

Die.  Lead,  not  gold, 

Had  been  your  retribution  in  times  past. 

jtdic.  Aye,  but  times  present  cover  me  with 
glory. 

Die.  You  are  too  wicked. 
jtdic.  You  are  much  too  weak. 

Die.  Thank  your  own  self,  if  our  Athenian 
fathers 

i  Coop  up  their  sons  at  home,  and  fear  to  trust  them 
Within  your  schools,  conscious  that  nothing  else 
But  vice  and  folly  can  be  learnt  of  you. 

Jtdic.  Methinks,  friend,  yours  is  but  a  ragged 
trade. 

Die.  And  yours,  oh  shame  1  a  thriving  one, 
tho'  late, 

A  perfect  Telephus,  you  tramp'd  the  street 
With  beggar's  wallet  cramm'd  with  hungry 
scraps, 

Choice  gather'd  from— Pandeletus'  larder. 
jtdic.  Oh  1  what  rare  wisdom  you  remind  me 
of! 

Die.  Oh !  what  rank  folly  theirs,  who  rule  this 
city, 

And  let  it  nourish  such  a  pest  as  you, 
To  sap  the  morals  of  the  rising  age. 

Jdic.  You'll  not  inspire  your  pupil  with  these 
notions, 
Old  hoary-headed  time ! 

Die.  I  will  inspire  him, 

If  he  has  grace,  to  shun  the  malady 
Of  your  eternal  clack. 

Jtdic.  Turn  to  me,  youth ! 

And  let  him  rail  at  leisure. 
•  Die.  Keep  your  distance, 

And  lay  your  hands  upon  him  at  your  peril. 

Ch.  (interposing.)  Come,  no  more  wrangling.— 
Let  us  hear  you  both ; 
You  of  the  former  time  produce  your  rules 
Of  ancient  discipline— of  modern,  you— 
That  so,  both  weigh'd,  the  candidate  may  judge 
Who  offers  fairest,  and  make  choice  between  you. 

Die.  I  close  with  the  proposal. 


TSs 

Ch.  But  which  of  yon  shall  open? 

Jdic.  That  shall  he: 

I  yield  him  up  that  point ;  and  in  reply, 
My  words,  like  arrows  levelled  at  a  Urtt, 
Shall  pierce  him  through  and  through ;  then,  if 

he  rallies, 
If  he  comes  on  again  with  a  rejoinder, 
I'll  launch  a  swarm  of  syllogisms  at  him, 
That,  like  a  nest  of  hornets,  shall  belabour  him, 
Till  they  have  left  him  not  an  eye  to  see  with. 
Ch.  uNow,  sirs,  exert  your  utmost  care, 
And  gravely  for  the  charge  prepare ; 
The  well  rang'd  hoard  of  thought  explore, 
Where  sage  experience  keeps  her  store ; 
All  the  resources  of  the  mind 
Employment  in  this  cause  will  flndr— 
And  he,  who  gives  the  best  display 
Of  argument,  shall  win  the  day : 
Wisdom  this  hour  at  issue  stands, 
And  gives  her  fate  into  your  hands ; 
Yours  is  a  question  that  divides 
And  draws  out  friends  on  different  sides : 
Therefore  on  you,  who,  with  such  zealous  praise, 
Applaud  the  discipline  of  former  days, 
On  you  I  call ;  now  is  your  time  to  show 
You  merit  no  less  praise  than  you  bestow.*' 
Die.  Thus  summon'd,  I  prepare  myself  to  speak 
Of  manners  primitive,  and  that  good  time, 
Which  I  have  seen,  when  discipline  prevailed, 
And  modesty  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws. 
No  babbling  then  was  suffer'd  in  our  schools  ;— 
The  scholar's  test  was  silence.  The  whole  group 
In  orderly  procession  sallied  forth 
Right  onwards,  without  straggling,  to  attend 
Their  teacher  in  harmonics ;  though  the  snow 
Fell  on  them  thick  as  meal,  the  hardy  brood 
Breasted  the  storm  uncloak'd :  their  harps  were 
strung 

Not  to  ignoble  strains,  for  they  were  taught 
A  loftier  key,  whether  to  chant  the  name 
Of  Pallas,  terrible  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  cities  overthrown,  or  wide  and  far 
To  spread,  as  custom  was,  the  echoing  peal. 
There  let  no  low  buffoon  intrude  his  tricks, 
Let  no  capricious  quavering  on  a  note, 
No  running  of  divisions  high  and  low 
Break  the  pure  stream  of  harmony;  no  Phrynis 
Practising  wanton  warblings  out  of  place- 
Woe  to  his  back  that  so  was  found  offending ; 
Hard  stripes  and  heavy  would  reform  his  taste. 
Decent  and  chaste  their  postures  in  the  school 
Of  their  gymnastic  exercises ;  none 
Expos'd  an  attitude  that  might  provoke 
Irregular  desire ;  their  lips  ne'er  mov  d 
In  love-inspiring  whispers,  and  their  walks 
From  eyes  obscene  were  sacred  and  secure. 
Hot  herbs,  the  old  man's  diet,  were  proscrib'd  $ 
No  radish,  anise,  parsley,  deck  el  their  board ; 
No  rioting,  no  revelling  was  there 
At  feast  or  frolic,  no  unseemly  touch 
Or  signal,  that  inspires  the  hint  impure. 

jtdic.  Why  these  are  maxims  obsolete  and 
stale; 

Worm-eaten  rules,  coeval  with  the  hymns 
Of  old  Ceceydas  and  Buphonian  feasts. 
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Die  Yet  so  were  train'd  the  heroes,  that  im- 

bru'd 

The  Held  of  Marathon  with  hostile  blood  ; 
This  discipline  it  was  that  braced  their  nerves 
And  fitted  them  for  conquest.   You,  forsooth, 
At  great  Minerva's  festival  produce 
Tour  martial  dancers,  not  as  they  were  wont, 
But  smother'd  underneath  the  tawdry  load 
Of  cumbrous  armour,  till  I  sweat  to  see  them 
Dangling  their  shields  in  such  unseemly  sort 
As  mars  the  sacred  measure  of  the  dance. 
Be  wise,  therefore,  young  man,  and  turn  to  me. 
Turn  to  the  better  guide,  so  shall  you  learn 
To  scorn  the  noisy  forum,  shun  the  bath, 
And  turn  with  blushes  from  the  scene  impure : 
Then  conscious  innocence  shall  make  you  bold 
To  spurn  the  injurious,  but  to  reverend  age 
Meek  and  submissive,  rising  from  your  seat 
To  pay  the  homage  due,  nor  shall  you  ever 
Or  wring  the  parent's  sou),  or  stain  your  own. 
In  purity  of  manners  you  shall  live 
A  bright  example ;  vain  shall  be  the  lures 
Of  the  stage  wanton  floating  in  the  dance, 
Vain  all  her  arts  to  snare  you  in  her  arms, 
And  strip  you  of  your  virtue  and  good  name. 
No  petulant  reply  shall  you  oppose 
To  fatherly  commands,  nor  taunting  vent 
Irreverent  mockery  on  liis  hoary  head, 
Crying— "Behold  Iapetus*  himself  1" 
Poor  thanks  for  all  this  fond  parental  care. 
Adic.  Aye,  my  brave  youth,  do,  follow  these 
fine  rules, 

And  learn  by  them  to  be  as  mere  a  swine, 
Driveller,  and  dolt,  as  any  of  the  sons 
Of  our  Hippocrates  ;t— I  swear  by  Bacchus, 
Folly  and  foul  contempt  shall  be  your  doom. 

Die,  Not  so ;  but  fair  and  fresh  in  youth  Ail  bloom 
Amongst  our  young  athletics  you  shall  shine  \ 
Not  in  the  forum  loit'ring  time  away 
In  gossip  prattle,  like  our  gang  of  idlers, 
Nor  yet  in  some  vexatious  paltry  suit 
Wrangling  and  quibbling  in  our  petty  courts, 
But  in  the  solemn  academic  grove, 
Crown'd  with  the  modest  reed,  fit  converse  hold 
With  your  collegiate  equals ;  there  serene, 
Calm  as  the  scene  around  you,  underneath 
The  fragrant  foliage  where  the  ilex  spreads, 
Where  the  deciduous  poplar  strews  her  leaves, 
Where  the  tall  elm-tree  and  wide-stretching  plane 
8igh  to  the  fanning  breeze,  you  shall  inhale 
8weet  odours  wafted  in  the  breath  of  spring. 
This  is  the  regimen  that  will  insure 
A  healthful  body  and  a  vigorous  mind, 
A  countenance  serene,  expanded  chest, 
Heroic  stature  and  a  temperate  tongue ; 
0  But  take  these  modern  masters,  and  behold 
These  blessings  all  revers'd  ;  a  pallid  cheek, 
Shrunk  shoulders,  chest  contracted,  sapless  limbs, 
A  tongue  that  never  rests,  and  mind  debas'd, 
By  their  vile  sophistry  perversely  taught 
To  call  good  evil,  evil  good,  and  be 


•  Ilpetne  here  standi  for  the  %•  flu*  ultr*  of  antiquity 
t  The  mm  of  Hippocrates  (better  known  to  the  spec- 
istors  than  they  are  to  at)  were  proverbial  for  their 


That  thing,  which  nature  spurns  at,  that  disease, 
A  mere  Antimachus,*  the  sink  of  vice. 

Ch.  "Oh  sage  instructor,  how  sublime 
These  maxims  of  the  former  time  I 
How  sweet  this  unpolluted  stream 
Of  eloquence,  how  pure  the  theme  1 
Thrice  happy  they,  whose  lot  was  cast 
Amongst  the  generation  past, 
When  virtuous  morals  were  displayed 
And  these  grave  institutes  obey'd. 
Now  you,  that  vaunt  yourself  so  high, 
Prepare;  we  wait  for  your  reply, 
And  recollect,  or  ere  you  start, 
You  take  in  hand  no  easy  part ; 
Well  hath  he  spoke,  and  reasons  good 
By  better  only  are  withstood ; 
Sharpen  your  wits  then,  or  youll  meet 
Contempt  as  certain  as  defeat" 

Adic.  Doubt  not  I'm  ready,  full  up  to  the  throat, 
And  well  nigh  chok'd  with  plethory  of  words, 
Impatient  to  discharge  them.   I  do  know 
The  mighty  masters  of  the  modern  school 
Term  me  the  Lower  Logic,  so  distinguish'd 
From  the  old  practice  of  the  upper  time, 
By  him  personified ;  which  name  of  honour 
I  gain'd  as  the  projector  of  that  method, 
Which  can  confute  and  puzzle  all  the  courts 
Of  law  and  justice — An  invention  worth 
Thousands  to  them  who  practise  it,  whereas 
It  nonsuits  all  opponents.— Let  that  pass. 
Now  take  a  sample  of  it  in  the  ease, 
With  which  I'll  baffle  this  old  vaunting  pedant 
With  his  warm  baths,  that  he  forsooth  forbids. 
Harkye,  old  man,  discuss,  if  so  it  please  you, 
Your  excellent  good  reason  for  this  rule, 
That  interdicts  warm  bathing. 

Die.  Simply  this— 

I  hold  it  a  relaxer,  rendering  men 
Effeminate  and  feeble. 

Adic.  Hold  awhile— 

I  have  you  on  the  hook.    Answer  me  this — 
Of  all  the  heroes  Jupiter  has  father'd 
Which  is  for  strength,  for  courage,  and  a  course 
Of  labours  most  renown'd  ? 

Die.  I  know  of  none 

Superior  in  those  qualities  to  Hercules. 

Adic.  And  who  e'er  heard  Herculean  bathsf 
were  cold  ? 
Yet  Hercules  himself  you  own  was  strong. 

Die.  Aye,  this  is  the  very  style  of  the  times ; 
These  are  the  dialectics  now  in  fashion 
With  our  young  sophists  who  frequent  the  baths 
Whilst  the  paliestra  starves. 

Adic.  I  grant  you  this ; 

It  is  the  style  of  the  times,  by  you  condemned, 
By  me  approval,  and  not  without  good  cause ; 
For  how  but  thus  doth  ancient  Nestor  talk  ? 
Can  Homer  err?    Were  all  his  wise  men  fools f 
They  are  my  witnesses. — Now  for  this  tongue, 
This  member  out  of  use  by  his  decree, 


*  Anthnachns,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  appears  to 
have  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  beauty,  hie  effemi- 
nacy, and  the  utter  corruption  of  his  morals. 

t  Tepid  baths,  according  to  fabulous  legends,  being  the 
gift  of  Vulcan  to  Hercules,  h  became  a  fashion  to  tern 
all  such  hatha  Herculean. 
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Not  so  by  mine.— His  scholar  must  be  silent 
And  chaste  withal— damping  prescriptions  both— 
For  what  good  fortune  ever  did  betide 
The  mute  and  modest  ?    Instance  me  a  case. 
Die.  Many— chaste  Peleus*  so  obtain'd  his 
sword. 

Jdic.  His  sword !  and  what  did  Peleus  gain 

by  that? 

Battle  and  blows  this  modest  Peleus  gain'd ; 
Whilst  mean  Hyperbolus,  whose  wretched  craft 
Was  lamp-making,  by  craft  of  viler  sort 
Garbled  his  thousands,  solid  coin,  not  swords. 

Die.  But  continence  befriended  Peleus  so, 
As  won  the  goddess  Thetis  to  his  bed. 

Jdic.  And  drove  her  out  of  it — for  he  was 
cold, 

Languid  and  listless :  she  was  brisk  and  stirring, 
And  sought  the  sport  elsewhere.    Now  are  you 
answered  ? 

Good  sooth  you're  in  your  dotage.   Mark,  young 
sir, 

These  are  the  fruits  of  continence :  you  see 
What  pleasure  you  must  forfeit  to  preserve  it- 
All  the  delights  that  woman  can  bestow ; 
No  am'rous  sports  to  catch  the  fair  one's  smile, 
No  luscious  dainties  shall  you  then  partake, 
No  gay  convivial  revels,  where  the  glass 
With  peals  of  laughter  circulates  around ; 
These  you  must  sacrifice,  and  without  these 
What  is  your  life  1 — So  much  for  your  delights. — 
Now  let  us  see  how  stands  your  score  with  na- 
ture— 

You're  in  some  scrape  well  say — intrigue— adul- 
tery— 

You're  caught,  convicted,  crush'd — for  what  can 
save  you? 

You  have  no  powers  of  speech — but  arm'd  by 
me, 

You're  up  to  all  occasions :  Nothing  fear ; 
Ev'n  give  your  genius  scope;   laugh,  frolic, 
sport, 

And  flout  at  shame ;  for  should  the  wittol  spouse 
Detect  you  in  the  fact,  you  shall  so  pose  him 
In  his  appeal,  that  nothing  shall  stick  to  you ; 
For  Jove  shall  take  the  blame  from  off  your 

shoulders, 
Being  himself  a  cuckold-making  god, 
And  you  a  poor  frail  mortal — Why  should  you 
Be  wiser,  stronger,  purer  than  a  god  ? 

Die.  But  what  if  this  your  scholar  should  incur 
The  adulterer's  correction — pill'd  and  sanded, 
And  garnish 'd  with  a  radish  in  his  crupper, 
The  scoff  of  all  beholders — what  fine  quirk 
Will  clear  him  at  that  pinch,  but  he  must  pass 
For  a  most  perfect  Ganymede  ? 

Jdic.  What  then  1 

Where  is  the  harm  ? 

Die.  Can  greater  harm  befall  him  ? 

*  Peleus,  having  withstood  the  solicitations  of  Atalante, 
wife  of  Acastus,  was  rewarded  for  his  continence  by  the 
gods,  with  a  sword  of  celestial  temper,  the  workmanship 
of  Vulcan.  But  Atalante,  having  accused  him  to  her 
husband,  and  stimulated  Acastus  to  revenge  a  supposed 
attempt  upon  her  honour,  Peleus  found  himself  driven  to 
declare  war  against  him,  and  to  this  Adiccologos  alludes 
to  bia  retort  upon  Dicseologos. 


Jdic.  What  will  you  my  if  hare  I  ©an  ooafhte 

you? 

Die.  Nothing— my  silence  shall  conies*  yoax 

triumph. 

Jdic.  Come  on  then—answer  me  to  what  I  ask. 
Our  advocates — what  are  they! 
Die.  Catamites). 
Jdic.  Our  tragic  poets— what  are  they? 
Die.  The  same. 

Jdic.  Good,  very  good !— our  demagogues— 
Die.  No  better. 

Jdic.  See  there  1  discern  you  not  that  you  are 
foil'd? 

Cast  your  eyes  round  this  company  I 

Die.  »  I  do. 

Jdic.  And  what  do  you  discover? 

Die.  Numerous  birds 

Of  the  same  filthy  feather,  so  heaven  help  me! 
This  man  I  mark ;  and  this,  and  this  fine  fop 
With  his  curl'd  locks. — To  all  these  I  can  swear. 

Jdic.  What  say  you  then  ? 

Die.  I  say  I  am  confuted— 

Here,  wagtails,  catch  my  cloak— 1  11  be  amongst 
you.* 

Soe.  {to  STaxpsiADES,  just  returned.) 
Now,  friend,  what  say  you  ?  who  shall  school 

your  son  ? 

Streps.  School  him  and  scourge  him,  take  him 
to  yourself, 

And  mind  you  whet  him  to  an  edge  on  both  sides, 
This  for  slight  skirmish,  that  for  stronger  work. 
Soc.  Doubt  not,  we'll  finish  him  to  your  con- 
tent 

A  perfect  sophist. 

Phti.  Perfect  skin  and  bone- 

That  I  can  well  believe. 

Soc.  No  more — Away! 

(Strxpsiadks  retires.) 
Phci.  Trust  me  you've  made  a  rod  for  your 
own  back. 

(Follows  Soceatss  into  the  false.) 


Scene  VI. 

Stexpsiadss  (with  a  sack  of  meal  on  his  shoulder, 

and  talking  to  himself.) 

Lo!  here's  the  fifth  day  gone — the  fourth— 

the  third — 
The  second  too — day  of  all  days  to  me 
Most  hateful  and  accurs'd— 4he  dreadful  eve, 
Ushering  the  new  moon,  that  lets  in  the  tide 
Of  happy  creditors,  all  sworn  against  me, 
To  rack  and  ruin  me  beyond  redemption. 
I,  like  a  courteous  debtor,  wno  would  fain 
Soften  their  flinty  bosoms,  thus  accost  them— 

•  Thus  ends  this  famous  episode,  says  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, reversing  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  and  making  the 
spectators  parties  in  the  criminality  and  injustice  of  the 
decision.  Wleland,  aner  applauding  the  truly  comto 
manner  In  which  the  dialogue  concludes,  and  allowing 
j  the  necessity  there  was  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the 
j  genius,  or  representative  of  things  on  their  wrong  aide, 
I  is  still  in  doubt,  whether  a  due  regard  to  the  moral  graces 
allowed  of  the  contest  being  so  easily  given  up  by  tin 
j  genius  or  representative  of  things  on  their  right  side. 
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hh,  my  good  sir,  this  payment  comes  upon  me 
t  a  bad  time,  excuse  me— That  bill's  due, 
it  you'll  extend  your  grace—This  you  will 
cancel, 

nd  totally  acquit  me."— By  no  means ; 
11  with  one  voice  cry  out,  they  will  be  paid, 
ad  I  must  be  be-knav'd  into  the  bargain, 
ad  threaten'd  with  a  writ  to  mend  the  matter- 
Tell,  let  it  come! — They  may  ev'n  do  their 
worst ; 

care  not  so  my  son  hath  learnt  the  trick 
f  this  new  rhetoric,  as  will  appear 
(Then  I  have  beat  this  door — {knock*  at  the  door) 
—Boy,  boy  1  come  forth. 

(Socbatis  comet  firth.) 
9oe.  Hail  to  Strepsiades  1 
Strep*.  Thrice  hail  to  Socrates  1 

Sot  first  I  pray  you  putting  down  the  meal  again* 

the  door)  take  this  dole  of  meal 
a  token  of  the  reverence  I  bear  you ; 
did  now,  so  please  you,  tell  me  of  my  son, 
'oar  late  noviciate.    Comes  he  on  apace  1 
Soe.  He  apprehends  acutely. 
Strepe.  Oh  brave  newsl 

>h  the  transcendent  excellence  of  fraud  1 
Soc.  Yes,  you   may  set  your  creditors  at 

naught— 
Strept.  And  their  avouchers  too?— 
8oe.  Had  they  a  thousand. 

Slrepe.  (ringing  and  dancing.)  Then  I'll  sing  out 
my  song,  and  sing  aloud, 
ind  it  shall  be — Woe,  woe  to  all  your  gang, 
e  money-jobbing  caitiffs,  usurers,  sharks  1 
[ence  with  your  registers,  your  cents-per-cent ; 
fear  you  not ;  ye  cannot  hook  me  now. 
>h !  such  a  son  have  I  in  training  for  you, 
ixm'd  with  a  two-edg'd  tongue  that  cuts  o'  both 
sides, 

*he  stay,  support,  and  pillar  of  my  house, 
lie  scourge  of  my  tormentors,  the  redeemer 
>f  a  most  wretched  father. 


Choeus. 

B  Mark  here,  how  rarely  it  succeeds 
To  build  our  trust  on  guilty  deeds: 
Mark  how  this  old  cajoling  elf, 
Who  seta  a  trap  to  catch  himself, 
Falsely  believes  he  has  found  the  way 
To  hold  his  creditors  at  bay. 
Too  late  he'll  curse  the  Sophists*  school, 
That  tauglit  his  son  to  cheat  by  rule, 
And  train'd  the  modest  lips  of  youth 
In  the  vile  art  of  torturing  truth ; 
A  modern  logic  much  in  use, 
Invented  for  the  law's  abuse; 
A  subtle  knack  of  spying  flaws 
To  cast  in  doubt  the  clearest  cause, 
Whereby,  in  honesty's  despite, 
The  wrong  side  triumphs  o'er  the  right- 
Alas  1  short  triumph  he  must  have, 
Who  glories  that  his  son's  a  knave : 
Ah  foolish  sire,  the  time  will  come 
YouH  wish  that  son  of  yours  were 
dumb." 


Scxvivm. 

Stxipsiadxs  (ruthmg  out  of  the  houte,  in  great 
confusion,  followed  by  hit  ton)  PaxiDirriDss, 
Caoaus. 

Strept.  Hoa  there!  What  hoa!  for  pity's  sake 

some  help ! 

Friends,  kinsmen,  countrymen !  turn  out  and  help! 
Oh!  my  poor  head,  my  cheeks  are  bruis'd  to 

jelly- 
Help  by  all  means !— Why,  thou  ungracious  cub, 
Thy  father  wouldst  thou  beat) 

PheL  Assuredly. 

Strept.  There,  there !  he  owns  that  he  would 
beat  his  father. 

PheL  I  own  it,  good  my  father! 

8trept.  Parricide ! 

Impious  assassin !  Sacrilegious  wretch  1 

Phei.  All,  all,  and  more— Yon  cannot  please 
me  better ; 
I  glory  in  these  attributes.    Go  on ! 

8trept.  Monster  of  turpitude ! 

Phei.  Crown  me  with  roses! 

Streps.  Wretch,  will  you  strike  your  parent  t 

Phei.  Piously, 
And  will  maintain  the  right,  by  which  I  do  it 

Strept.  Oh  shameless  villain  1  can  there  be  a 
right 

Against  all  nature  so  to  treat  a  rather  ? 

Phei.  That  I  shall  soon  make  clear  to  your 
conviction. 

Strept.  You,  you  convince  me  ? 

Phei.  With  the  greatest  ease: 

And  I  can  work  the  proof  two  several  ways  ; 
Therefore  make  choice  between  them. 

Strept.  What  do  you  meant 

Phei.  I  mean  to  say  we  argue  up  or  down- 
Take  which  you  like.  It  comes  to  the  same  end. 

Strept.  Aye,  and  a  precious  end  you've  brought 
it  to. 

If  all  my  care  of  you  must  end  in  this, 
That  I  have  put  you  in  the  way  to  beat  me, 
(Which  is  a  thing  unnatural  and  profane) 
And  after  justify  it* 

Phei.  That  1  11  do 

By  process  clear  and  categorical, 
That  you  shall  fairly  own  yourself  a  convert 
To  a  most  wholesome  cudgelling. 

8trept.  Come  on  1 

Give  me  your  arguments— but  spare  your  blows. 

•  •••••• 

Ch.  How  to  restrain  this  headstrong  son  of 

yours 

Behoves  you  now,  old  man,  to  find  the  means, 
For  sure  he  could  not  be  thus  confident 
Without  some  cause ;  something  there  needs  mutt 
be, 

Some  strong  possession  of  himself  within, 
That  buoys  him  up  to  this  high  pitch  of  daring, 

•  It  Is  not  essy  to  conceive  any  Incident  more  pointed- 
ly severe  than  this,  which  the  post  his  employed  for  in- 
teresting the  spectators  In  his  stuck  upon  the  sophists. 
A  son  exhibited  in  the  Impious  set  of  striking  his  father, 
and  justifying  the  crime  upon  principle,  Is  surely  as  hitter 
sn  Invective  against  the  schools  of  the  nhitotaytat*  «a 
can  be  tar  Wed. 
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This  bold  assumption ;  which  that  we  may  know, 
Give  us  distinctively  the  whole  detail 
From  first  to  last  whence  this  contention  sprang, 
80  shall  we  hear,  and,  hearing,  judge  betwixt 
you. 

8trtp*.  So  please  you  then  I  will  the  cause  un- 
fold 

Of  this  base  treatment  to  your  patient  ears ; 
And  thus  it  stands — When  we  had  supp'd  to- 
gether, 

As  you  all  know,  in  friendly  sort,  I  bade  him 
Take  up  his  lute  and  give  me  the  good  song 
Of  old  Simonides, — "The  ram  was  shorn;"— 
But  he  directly  scouted  my  requests- 
It  was  a  fashion  out  of  date  forsooth— 
He  would  not  sit  twanging  the  lute,  not  he ; 
Twas  not  for  him  to  cackle  o'er  his  wine, 
As  if  he  were  some  wench  working  the  hand- 
mill0— 

Phei  Grossly  so; 

And  was  it  not  high  time  that  I  should  beat  you, 
Who  had  no  better  manners  than  to  set 
Your  guest  a  chirping  like  a  grasshopper? 

Strep*.  These  were  his  very  words,  and  more 
than  these ; 
For  by  and  bye  he  told  me  that  Simonides 
Was  a  most  paltry  poet    This  you'll  own 
Was  a  tough  morsel,  yet  I  gulp'd  it  down, 
And  pass'd  it  off  with  bidding  him  recite 
Some  passage  out  of  iEschylus,  withal 
Tendering  a  myrtle  wreath,  as  custom  is 
To  grace  the  recitation — He  forsooth, 
Flouting  my  tender,  instantly  replied— 
"  I  hold  your  .ASschylus,  of  all  our  poets, 
First  of  the  spouters,  incoherent,  harsh, 
Precipitous  and  turgid.'*— Oh  my  friends, 
Was  not  this  more  than  flesh  and  blood  should 
bear? 

Yet,  yet  I  smother'd  rage  within  my  heart, 
And  calmly  said—"  Call  something  else  to  mind 
More  to  your  taste  and  from  some  modern  bard, 
So  it  be  good  withal  and  worth  the  hearing" — 
Whereat,  would  you  believe  it  ?  he  began 
Repeating  from  Euripides— Great  Jove, 
Guard  my  chaste  ears  from  such  another  dose ! 
A  perilous  long-winded  tale  of  incest 
T'wixt  son  and  daughter  of  the  same>sad  mother.t 
Sick  to  the  soul  I  spurned  at  such  declaiming, 
Adding,  as  well  I  might,  all  that  my  scorn 
Of  such  vile  trash  could  add !  till,  to  be  short, 
Words  begat  words,  and  blows  too  as  it  prov'd, 
For  leaping  from  his  seat  he  sprung  upon  me, 

*  Allndinf  to  the  ballads  song  by  women,  whilst  at 
work  apon  the  hand-mill.  The  names  of  several  of  these 
may  be  found  In  ITesychlus  and  Atbeneus.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  preserved  in  Allan,  lib.  vll.  c.  4.  It  bore  the 
name  of  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece, 
and  king  of  Mitylene,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  took  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  grinding  his  own  corn  and  making 
his  own  bread.  The  women  at  their  mills  did  not,  of 
course,  forget  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  their  craft. 

Grind,  grind,  good  my  mill,  grind; 

Pittacus  turns  a  mill  as  we  all  find. 

Grind,  grind,  good  my  mill,  grind, 

This  miller-king,  oh  he's  the  man  to  my  mind, 
t  The  story  of  Macareus  the  son  of  JEoIus,  and  his 
■ferine  sister  Canace. 


Struck,  buffeted,  and  bang'd  me  oat  of  measure, 
Throttled  me,  pounded  me  well  nigh  to  dust  ■ 

Phei.  And  what  less  does  that  heretic  deserve, 
Who  will  not  praise  Euripides,  the  first 
In  wisdom  of  all  poets  1 

8trep8.  He  the  first! 

How  my  tongue  itches  1— but  the  rogue  is  ready; 
He'll  beat  me  if  I  answer. 

Phei.  And  with  reason. 

Streps  What  reason,  graceless  cub,  will  bear 
you  out 

For  beating  me,  who  in  your  baby  age 
Caress 'd  you,  dandled  you  upon  my  knee, 
Watch'd  every  motion,  humourd  all  your  wants f 

•  •••••• 

Phei  How  gratefully  the  mind  receives  new 

lights, 

Emerging  from  the  shades  of  prejudice, 

And  casting  old  establishments  aside  1 

Time  was  but  now,  when  every  thought  of  mine 

Was  centred  in  the  stable ;  then  I  had  not 

Three  words  upon  my  tongue  without  a  stumble; 

But  now,  since  I've  been  put  into  the  way 

Of  knowing  better  things,  and  the  fine  art 

Of  subtle  disputation,  I  am  bold 

To  meet  this  question  and  convince  my  hearers 

How  right  it  is  to  punish  this  old  sinner. 

Strept.  Mount,  mount  your  chariot !  Oh,  mat  I 
could  see  you 
Seated  again  behind  your  favourite  horses, 
Though  'twere  with  four  in  hand,  so  that  you  kept 
From  driving  me  at  such  a  pelting  rate. 

Phei.  Now  then,  I  ask  you,  gathering  up  my 
thread 

Where  it  was  broken  off,  if  you,  my  father, 
Wheu  I  was  but  a  stripling,  spar'd  my  back! 
Streps.  No,  for  I  studied  all  things  for  your 
good, 

And  therefore  I  corrected  you. 

Phei.  Agreed, 
I  also  am  like  studious  of  your  good, 
And  therefore  I  most  lovingly  correct  you ; 
If  beating  be  a  proof  of  love,  you  have  it 
Plenteous  in  measure,  for  by  what  exemption 
Is  your  most  sacred  carcass  freed  from  stripes 
And  mine  made  subject  to  diem  ?    Am  not  I 
Free-born  as  you  1    Say,  if  the  son's  in  tears, 
Should  not  the  father  weep  ? 

Strepe.  By  what  one  rule 

Of  equity  ? 

Phei.  What  equity  were  that 

If  none  but  children  are  to  be  chastis'd  ? 
And  grant  they  were,  the  proverb's  in  your 
teeth, 

Which  says  old  age  is  but  a  second  childhood. 
Again,  if  tears  are  seen  to  follow  blows, 
Ought  not  old  men  to  expiate  faults  with  tears 
Rather  than  children,  who  have  more  to  plead 
In  favour  of  their  failings  ? 

Streps.  Where's  the  law 

That  warranto  this  proceeding?    There's  none 
such. 

Phei.  And  what  was  your  law-maker  but  a 
man, 

Mortal  as  you  and  I  are  ?   And  though  time 
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Htt  sanctified  his  statutes,  may  not  I 
Take  up  the  cause  of  youth,  as  he  of  age, 
And  publish  a  new  ordinance  for  leave 
By  the  right-filial  to  correct  our  fathers, 
Remitting  and  consigning  to  oblivion 
All  ex-post- facto  beating?    Look  at  instinct — 
Inquire  of  nature  how  the  brute  creation 
Kick  at  their  parents,  which  in  nothing  differ 
From  lordly  man,  except  that  they  compile 
No  laws,  and  hold  their  rights  without  a  statute. 
8trep*.  If  you  are  thus  for  pecking  at  your 
father 

Like  a  young  fighting-cock,  why  do'nt  you  peck 
Tour  dinner  from  the  dunghill,  and  at  night 
Roost  on  a  perch  ? 

PheL  The  cases  do  not  tally, 

Nor  does  my  master  Socrates  prescribe 
Rules  so  absurd. 

Streps.  Cease  then  from  beating  me ; 

Else  you  preclude  yourself. 

PheL  As  how  preclude  ? 

8trtps.  Because  the  right  I  have  of  beating  you 
Will  be  your  right  in  time  over  your  son, 
When  you  shall  have  one. 

PheL  But  if  I  have  none, 

All  my  sad  hours  are  lost,  and  you  die  laughing. 

Amps.  There's  no  denying  that — How  say  you, 
sirs? 

Kcthinks  there  is  good  matter  in  this  plea ; 
And  as  for  us  old  sinners,  truth  to  say, 
If  we  deserve  a  beating  we  must  bear  it. 

PheL  Hear  me— there's  more  to  come — 

Streps.  Then  I  am  lost, 

For  I  can  bear  no  more. 

PheL  Oh  fear  it  not, 

Rather  believe  what  I  have  now  to  tell  you 
Will  cause  you  to  make  light  of  what  is  past, 
Twill  bring  such  comfort  to  you. 

Streps.  Let  me  have  it : 

If  it  be  comfort,  give  it  me. 

PheL  Then  know, 

Henceforth  I'm  resolv'd  to  beat  my  mother 
As  I  have  beaten  you. 

Streps.  How  say  you  ?    How  ? 

Why  this  were  to  out-do  all  you  have  done. 

PheL  Rut  what  if  I  have  got  a  proof  in  petto, 
To  show  the  moral  uses  of  this  beating? 

8treps.  Show  me  a  proof  that  you  have  hang  d 
yourself, 

And  with  your  tutor  Socrates  beside  you 
Gone  to  the  devil  together  in  a  string ; 
Those  moral  uses  I  will  thank  you  for — 
Oh  inauspicious  goddesses,  0  Clouds ! 
In  you  confiding,  all  these  woes  fall  on  me. 

Ck.  Evil  events  from  evil  causes  spring, 
And  what  you  suffer  flows  from  what  you've 
done. 

8trtp§.  Why  was  I  not  forewarn'd  ?  You  saw 
me  old, 

And  practis'd  on  my  weak  simplicity. 

Ck.  Tis  not  for  us  to  warn  a  wilful  sinner ; 
We  stay  him  not,  but  let  him  run  his  course, 
Till  by  misfortunes  rous'd,  his  conscience  wakes, 
And  prompts  him  to  appease  th'  offended  gods. 

Streps.  I  feel  my  sorrows,  but  I  own  them  just: 
Yes,  ye  reforming  Clouds,  I'm  duly  punish'd 


For  my  intended  fraud. — And  now,  my  son, 
Join  hands  with  me,  and  let  us  forth  together 
To  wreak  our  vengeance  on  those  base  deceivers, 
That  Choerephon  and  Socrates  the  chief, 
Who  have  cajol'd  us  both. 

PheL  Grace  forbid 

I  should  lift  up  my  hand  against  my  masters ! 

Strepi.  Nay,  nay,  \mt  rather  dread  avenging 
Jove, 

God  of  our  ancestors,  and  him  revere. 

PheL  You're  mad,  methinks,  to  talk  to  me  of 
Jove- 
Is  there  a  god  so  call'd  ? 

Streps.  There  is !  there  is ! 

PheL  There  is  no  Jupiter,  I  tell  you  so ; 
Vortex  has  whirl'd  him  from  his  throne,  and 
reigns 

By  right  of  conquest  in  the  Thunderer's  place. 
Streps.  Tis  false ;  no  Vortex  reigns  but  in  my 
brain. 

Phei.  Laugh  at  your  own  dull  joke  and  be  a 
fool !  [Exit. 
Streps,  (striking  his  breast.)  Insufferable  block- 
head that  I  was ; 
What  ail'd  me  thus  to  court  this  Socrates, 
Ev'n  to  the  exclusion  of  the  immortal  gods? 

0  Mercury,  forgive  me ;  be  not  angry, 
Dear  tutelary  god,  but  spare  me  still, 
And  cast  a  pitying  eye  upon  my  follies, 
For  I  have  been  intemperate  of  tongue, 
And  dearly  rue  it — Oh  my  better  genius, 
Inspire  me  with  thy  council  how  to  act, 
Whether  by  legal  process  to  assail  them, 

Or  by  such  apter  means  as  thou  may'st  dictate. 

1  have  it !  Well  hast  thou  inspir'd  the  thought ; 
Hence  with  the  lazy  law ;  thou  art  not  for  it 
With  fire  and  faggot  I  will  fall  upon  them, 
And  send  their  school  in  fumo  to  the  Clouds. 
Hoa,  Xanthias,  (railing  to  one  of  his  slave*)  hoa  1 

bring  forth  without  delay 
Your  ladder  and  your  mattock,  mount  the  roofj 
Break  up  the  rafters,  whelm  the  house  upon 

them, 

And  bury  the  whole  hive  beneath  the  ruins. 
(Xanthias  mounts  the  roof  and  begins  working 
with  his  mattock.) 
Haste!  if  you  love  me,  haste!  Oh,  for  a  torch, 
A  blazing  torch  new  lighted,  to  set  fire 
To  the  infernal  edifice. — I  warrant  me 
I'll  soon  unhouse  the  rascals,  that  now  carry 
Their  heads  so  high,  and  roll  them  in  the  dust 
(One  of  the  scholars  comes  out.) 
1st  Dis.  Woe!  mischief!  misery! 
Streps,  (mounts  the  roof  and  fixes  a  torch  to  the 
joists.)  Torch,  play  your  part : 

And  we  shall  muster  up  a  conflagration. 
1st  Dis.  What  are  you  doing,  fellow  ? 
Streps.  Chopping  logic ; 

Arguing  a  knotty  point  with  your  house-beams. 
2d  Dis.  Oh  horror !  Who  has  set  our  house  on 
Are? 

Streps.  The  very  man  whose  cloak  you  nabb'd 
so  neatly. 

2d  Dis.  Undone  and  ruin'd — ! 

Streps.  Heartily  I  wish  it — 
And  mean  you  should  so  be,  if  this  same  mattock 
 _ 
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Does  not  deceive  my  hope,  and  I  escape 
With  a  whole  neck. 

(Sockatis  com*  forth.) 
Soc.  Hoa  there  1  What  man  is  that  1 

You  there  upon  the  roof— what  are  you  doing) 
Strtpi.  Trending  on  air— contemplating  the  mm 
Soc.  Ah  me  1  I'm  suffocated,  smotherd,  lost— 

(Chjibiphov  appear*.) 
Ch*.  Wretch  that  I  am,  I'm  melted,  scorch'd, 

consumed! — 
Strept.  Blasphemers,  why  did  you  insult  the 

godsl 

Dash,  drive,  demolish  them!   Their  crimes  are 
many, 

Bat  their  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  gods, 
Their  impious  blasphemies,  exceed  them  all. 
Ch.  Break  up !— The  Chorus  have  rulfill'd  their 
part. 


FROM  PEACE. 

[Acted  D.  C.  419.] 

Tarajsus. 
Evee  lovely,  ever  dear, 
How  may  I  salute  thine  ear ! 
O  what  size  of  words  may  tell 
Half  the  charms  that  in  thee  dwell ! 
In  thy  sight  are  joy  and  pleasure, 
Without  stint  and  without  measure. 
In  thy  breath  is  all  that  flings 
Sense  and  thought  of  choicest  things; 
Dropping  odours— rosy  wine- 
Fragrant  spike  and  nard  divine. 

Chorus. 

Pipe  and  lute  and  dance  are  there, 
Tragic  pomp  and  stately  air : 
Widi  the  Sophoclean  strain, 
When  he's  in  his  noblest  vein, 
And  the  daintier  lays  that  please, 
Falling  from  Euripides. 

Tare  sub,  (interrupting.) 
Out  upon  thee !  Fie !  for  shame ! 
Vex  me  not  with  such  a  name  1 
Half  a  pleader— half  a  bard- 
How  may  such  win  her  regard  1 

Caomus. 

O  she's  joy  and  recreation, 
Vintage  in  full  operation, 
Vat  and  cask  in  requisition, 
Strainer  making  inquisition 
For  the  new-pressed  grape  and  wine, 
What  is  foul  and  what  is  fine! 
Round  meantime  the  fleecy  brood 
Clamour  for  their  (Vagrant  food ; 
Which  by  village  dame  or  maid— 
Bosom-laden — is  convey'd. 
Thus  willi out ;  while  all  within 
Marks  the  harvest's  jovial  din ; 
Hand  to  hand  the  goblets  flying, 
Or  in  sweet  disorder  lying; 


Serf  and  master,  slave  and  ire* 
Joining  in  the  gladsome  glee 
Of  a  general  jollity. 
These  and  thousand  blessings  mora 
Peace  hath  ever  yet  in  store. 


FROM  THE  BIRDS. 

[Acted  B.  C.  414.] 

"Tax  Birds,"  says  Schlegel,  "sparkles  with 
the  most  daring  and  rich  invention  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  fantastically  marvellous.  It  is  a 
joyous,  winged,  gay-plumed  creation.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  conceives  the 
main  purport  of  the  work  to  consist  in  the  most 
universal,  most  undisguised  satire  on  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of  all  human  so- 
ciety.* Rather  say,  it  is  a  very  harmless  hocus- 
pocus,  with  a  hit  at  everything,  gods  as  well  as 
men,  but  without  anywhere  pressing  towards 
any  particular  object.  All  that  is  remarkable 
about  birds,  whether  to  be  found  in  natural  his- 
tory, in  mythology,  in  the  love  of  augury,  or  in 
proverbial  expressions,  the  poet  has  ingeniously 
drawn  into  his  sphere.  He  goes  back  as  far  as 
the  Cosmogony,  and  shows  how  first  black-winged 
Night  laid  a  wind-egg,  whence  Eros,  with  golden 
pinions  (beyond  all  doubt  a  bird  H  soared  aloft, 
and  then  gave  birth  to  all  things.  Two  runagates 
from  the  human  species  find  their  way  into  the 
domain  of  the  birds,  who  are  determined  to 
avenge  themselves  on  them  for  the  ills  they  have 
suffered  from  man.  The  captives,  however,  save 
themselves  by  proving  to  demonstration  that  the 
birds  are  pre-eminent  above  all  creatures,  and 
advise  them  to  collect  their  scattered  powers  into 
one  enormous  state.  Thus  the  marvellous  city, 
Cloudcuckootown  (St&huxoxxvyia)  is  built  above 
the  earth;  new  gods  are  ordained,  of  course  after 
the  image  of  birds,  (just  as  mankind  had  made 
theirs  after  that  of  human  beings,)  and  the  iron- 
tier  of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods. 

"However  farcical  and  fairy-tale-like"  con- 
tinues Schlegel,  "all  this  may  seem,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  philosophical  significance  in  thai 
taking,  for  once  in  a  while,  a  sort  of  birds-eye 
view  of  the  sum  of  all  tilings,  seeing  that  most 
of  our  conceptions  are  true  only  for  a  human 
station  of  view,  after  all."  See  Schlegel's  Lectures 
on  the  Drama  of  die  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"Of  the  parabasis  before  us,"  says  Mr.  Frere, 
"  the  merits  are  well  known ;  and  perhaps  no 
passage  of  Aristophanes  has  been  oftener  quoted 
with  admiration.  To  bring  the  most  subjects 
within  die  verge  of  comedy,  and  to  treat  of  them 
widi  humour  and  fancy,  without  falling  into 
vulgarity  or  offending  the  principles  of  good  taste, 

*  In  this  play,  (according  lo  some  commentator*,)  the 
Athenians  are  represented  at  a  aet  of  raping,  foolish 
bird*,  persuaded  by  the  promises  of  designing  dema- 
gogues to  set  up  a  city  in  the  clouds,  and  declare  war 
against  the  gods,  the  whole  terminating,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  chief  adventurer  making  a  meal  for  himself 
of  bis  deluded  subjects.— The  satire  seems  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  air-built  castles  and  ambitious 
schemes  of  Alciblades.  See  Donaldson's  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  p.  US. 
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sk  which  no  poet  whom  we  know  of 
e  accomplished ;  though,  if  we  were 
of  the  works  of  Epicharmus,  it  is  pos- 
ture might  see  other  specimens  of  the 

»» 

:n  of  man,  whose  life  is  a  span, 
with  sorrow  from  day  to  day, 
1  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous, 
smitous  creatures  of  clay ! 
the  words  of  the  sovereign  birds, 
,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air) 
;y  from  on  high,  with  a  merciful  eye, 
gles  of  misery,  labour  and  care. 
m  may  learn,  and  clearly  discern 
i  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn ; 
msied  of  late  with  a  mighty  debate, 
i  speculation  about  the  creation, 
;al  life,  and  chaotical  strife, 
>us  notions  of  heavenly  motions, 
i  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  moon- 
ains, 

es  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high, 
in  the  sky.    We  propose  by  and.  by, 
isten  and  hear)  to  make  it  all  clear, 
cus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce, 
doubts  are  explained  and  expounded 
t  once. 

be  creation  of  ^Ether  and  Light, 
Night  together  were  plight, 
geon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight ; 
i,  or  Air,  or  Substance  was  there, 
r  Rare,  or  Figure  or  Form, 
le  Tartarus  ruled  in  the  storm, 
in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
old,  was  a  privy  deposit, 
he  primeval  in  secrecy  laid ; 
I  egg>  that  in  silence  and  shade 
•ded  and   hatch'd;   till   time  came 
ibout: 

,  the  delightful,  in  glory  flew  out, 
and  light,  exulting  and  bright, 
and  florid,  with  stars  on  his  forehead, 
ad  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare, 
in  the  air,  triumphantly  furnish'd, 
lis  dominions,  on  glittering  pinions, 
:n  and  azure,  and  blooming  and  bur- 
lish'd. 

in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses, 
rricane's  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses, 
ed  Chaos ;  and  hastily  snatch'd 
md  life,  begotten  and  hatch'd, 
live  Birds:  But  the  Deities  all, 
ial  Lights,  the  terrestrial  Bull, 
•  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth, 
;ly  coinbin'd,  of  a  temperate  kind, 
Dtioal  mixture  approach"*!  to  a  fixture, 
quity  prov'd;  it  remains  to  be  shown; 

is  our  author  and  master  alone ; 
Are  can  ramble,  and  gambol,  and  fly 

and  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky: 
he  world  over  we're  friends  to  the 
over, 

i  other  means  fail,  we  are  found  to 
irevail, 

eacock  or  pheasant  is  sent  for  a  pre- 
ent 


Tk*  City  cfth*  Chmdt. 

Enter  a  Mtssivsia  out  of  breath,  and  speaking  in 
short  matches. 


Mess. 


net 


Where  is  he!  where)  where  Is 
where  ?  where  is  he  1 
The  president  Peisthetserus! 

Pei$.  (coolly.)  Here  am  L 

Mas.  Your  fortification's  finished. 
Pea.  Well!  That's  well. 

Mat.  A  most  amazing,  astonishing  work  it  is ! 
So  that  Theagines  and  Proxenides 
Might  flourish,  and  gasconade,  and  prance  away, 
Quite  at  their  ease,  both  of  them  four  in  hand, 
Driving  abreast  upon  the  breadth  of  the  wall, 
Each  in  his  own  new  chariot. 

Peit.  You  surprise  me. 

Mat.  And  the  height  (for  I  made  measure- 
ment myself) 
Is  just  a  hundred  fathom. 

Peis.  Heaven  and  earth  1 

How  could  it  be  ?    Such  a  mass  1    Who  could 
have  built  it? 
Mat.  The  Birds;  no  creatures  else,  no  fo- 
reigners, 

Egyptian  workmen,  bricklayers,  or  masons, 
But  they  themselves  alone,  by  their  own  efforts, 
(Even  to  my  surprise,  as  an  eye-witness,)— 
The  Birds,  I  say,  completed  every  thing. 

There  came  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  cranes, 
(I  wont  be  positive,  mere  might  be  more,) 
With  stones  from  Africa,  in  their  craws  and 
gizzards, 

Which  the  stone-curlews  and  stone-chatterers 
Work'd  into  shape  and  finish'd.    The  sand- 
martins, 

And  mud-larks,  too,  were  busy  in  their  depart- 
ment, 

Mixing  the  mortar,  while  the  water-birds, 
As  fast  as  it  was  wanted,  brought  the  water 
To  temper  and  work  it 

Peit.  (in  a  fidget.)  But  who  serv'd  the  masons  ? 
Whom  did  you  get  to  carry  it?  * 

Mett.  To  carry  it? 

Of  course,  the  carrion-crows  and  carrier-pigeons. 


FROM  THE  FROGS. 

[AoUd  412  B.  C.] 

Tais  play  treats  of  the  decline  of  the  tragic 
art  Euripides  was  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  and 
Agathon ;  and  none  but  second-rate  tragedians 
remained.  Bacchus,  missing  Euripides,  goes, 
disguised  as  Hercules,  to  fetch* him  back  from 
the  infernal  world.  He  and  Xanthias  row  them- 
selves across  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  they 
are  greeted  by  the  frogs  with  their  melodious 
croak.  In  the  meantime  a  contest  having  arose 
between  jEschylus  and  Euripides  for  the  tragic 
throne  of  the  lower  world,  Pluto  proposes  that 
Bacchus  should  decide  the  cause.  The  two 
poets,  accordingly,  stand  forward  and  submit  to 
him  specimens  of  their  art  They  sing,  they  de- 
claim against  each  other,  in  verses  characteristic 
of  the  peculiar  style  of  each.  At  length  Bacchus 
becomes  a  convert  to  iEsohylu*)  who  returns 
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with  him  to  the  living  world,  tawing  the  tragic 
throne  of  the  lower  one  to  be  occupied  by  So- 
phocles. 

Scihi. — The  Jcherneian  Lakt. 
Baccbus  and  Xavtbias  in  Charon' $  boat  •  Cao- 
muf  or  Faoes. 

Frog$.  Breke-ktsh,  breke-kesh, 

Kodash,  kdoash. 
Bac.  0  the  Frogs,  consume  and  rot  'em, 

I've  a  blister  on  my  bottom. 

Hold  your  tongues,  you  tuneful  creatures. 
Frogi.  Cease  with  your  profane  entreaties. 

All  in  vain  for  ever  stirring ; 

8ilence  is  against  our  natures. 

With  the  vernal  heat  reviving, 

Our  aquatic  crew  repair 

From  their  periodic  sleep 

In  the  dark  and  chilly  deep, 

To  the  cheerful  upper  air ; 

Then  we  frolic  here  and  there, 

All  amidst  the  meadows  fair ; 

Shady  plants  of  asphodel 

Are  the  lodges  where  we  dwell ; 

Chaunting  in  the  leafy  bowers 

All  the  livelong  summer  hours, 

Till  the  sudden  gusty  showers 

Send  us  headlong,  heller  skelter, 

To  the  pool,  to  seek  for  shelter ; 

Meagre,  eager,  leaping,  lunging, 

From  the  sedgy  wharfage  plunging 

To  the  tranquil  depth  below, 

There  we  muster  all  a-row ; 

Where,  secure  from  toil  and  trouble, 

With  a  tuneful  bubble-bubble, 

Our  symphonious  accents  flow. 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
Bac.  I  forbid  you  to  proceed. 
Frog*.  That  would  be  severe  indeed, 

Arbitrary,  bold,  and  rash, 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
Bac.  I  command  you  to  desist — 

O  my  back,  there !    Oh  my  wrist ! 
What  a  twist ! 
What  a  sprain  1 
Frogs.        Once  again — 

We  renew  the  tuneful  strain. 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
Bac.  I  disdain — (hang  the  pain)— 

All  your  nonsense,  noise,  and  trash. 

Oh  my  blister  I— oh  my  sprain ! 
Frogi.  Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 

Friends  and  frogs,  we  must  display 

All  our  powers  of  voice  to-day ; 

Suffer  not  this  stranger  here, 

With  fastidious,  foreign  ear, 

To  confound  us  and  abash. 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
Bac.  Well,  my  spirit  is  not  broke, 

If  it's  only  for  a  joke, 

I'll  outdo  you  with  a  croak. 

Here  it  goes,  u  Koash,  koash." 
Frogi.  Now  for  a  glorious  croaking  crash, 

Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash. 
Bac.  I'll  disperse  you  with  a  splash. 
Frogi.  Brekeke-kesh.  koash,  koash. 

'   


Bac  III  subdue 

Tour  rebellions  noisy  crew. 

— Have  amongst  you  there,  slap-dash. 
Frogt.  Brekeke-kesh,  koash,  koash, 

We  defy  your  oar  and  you. 

•  •«•••• 

Scivi. — The  thore  of  Haiti. 
Baccbus,  Xaktbias,  and  Caoaus  of  tu  br* 

1TIATK9. 

Bac.  (to  the  Chorut.) 

rrithy,  my  good  fellows, 
Would  you  please  to  tell  us, 

Which  is  Pluto's  doorl 
I'm  an  utter  stranger, 
Never  here  before. 
Ch.  Friend,  you're  out  of  danger, 
Tou  need  not  seek  it  far  j 
There  it  stands  before  ye, 
Before  ye,  where  you  are. 
Bac.  Take  up  your  bundles,  Xanthias. 
Xant.    Hang  all  bundles. 

[Exeunt  Baccbus  and  Xabtbtas. 

Cboeus. 
Now  we  go  to  dance  and  sing 

In  the  consecrated  shades ; 
Round  the  secret,  holy  ring, 

With  the  matrons  and  the  maids. 
Hither  I  must  haste  to  bring 

The  mysterious  early  light, 

Which  must  witness  every  rite 

Of  the  joyous  happy  night. 

SiMicBomvs. 

Let  us  hasten,  let  us  fly, 
Where  the  lovely  meadows  lie ; 
Where  the  living  waters  flow, 
Where  the  roses  bloom  and  blow. 
Heirs  of  immortality, 
Segregated,  safe,  and  pure, 
Easy,  sorrowless,  secure, 
Since  our  earthly  course  is  run 
We  behold  a  brighter  sun, 
Holy  lives— a  holy  vow- 
Such  rewards  await  us  now. 

rmOM  TBI  PABA  BASIS  OF  THB  CBOBTTS. 

Often  times  have  I  reflected  no  a  similar  abuse 
In  the  choice  of  men  for  office,  and  of  coins  for 

common  use. 
For  your  old  and  standard  pieces,  valued  and 

approved,  and  tried, 
Here  among  the  Grecian  nations,  and  in  all  the 

world  beside, 
Recognis'd  in  every  realm  for  trusty  stamp  and 

pure  assay, 

Are  rejected  and  abandoned  for  the  trash  of  yes- 
terday,— 

For  a  vile,  adulterate  issue,  drossy,  counterfeit 
and  base, 

Which  the  traffic  of  the  city  passes  current  in 
their  place ! 

And  the  men  that  ttood  for  office,  noted  for  acknow- 
ledged worth, 

And  for  manly  deeds  of  honour,  and  for  honour- 
able birth, 
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Train'd  in  exercise  and  art,  in  sacred  dances  and 
in  song, 

Jtt  are  emeted  and  tmpplanted  by  a  bate,  ignoble 
throng, 

Paltry  stamp  and  vulgar  mettle  raise  them  to 

command  and  place ; 
Brazen  counterfeit  pretenders,  scoundrels  of  a 

scoundrel  race; 
Whom  the  state  in  former  ages  scarce  would 

have  allowed  to  stand 
At  the  sacrifice  of  outcasts,  as  the  scape-goats  of 

the  land, 

— Time  it  is, — and  long  has  been,— renouncing 

all  your  follies  past, 
To  recur  to  sterling  merit,  and  intrinsic  worth  at 

last; 

If  we  rise,  we  rise  with  honour,  if  we  fall,  it 
must  be  so. — 


CIOBAL  raiLUDS  TO  TBS  COBTX8T  BXTWXSB  M9- 
CBYLUS  ABD  XUBIFIDXS  FOR  THX  TEBOBX  Of 
TBAGXDT. 

The  full-mouth'd  master  of  the  tragic  quire, 
We  shall  behold  him  foam  with  rage  and  ire ; 
Confronting  in  the  list 
His  eager,  shrewd,  sharp-tooth'd  antagonist 
Then  will  his  visual  orbs  be  wildly  whirl'd, 
And  huge  invectives  will  be  hurl'd. 
Superb  and  supercilious, 
Atrocious,  atrabilious, 
With  furious  gesture  and  with  lips  of  foam, 
And  lion-crest,  unconscious  of  the  comb, 
Erect  with  rage ; — his  brows  impending  gloom, 
O'ershadowing  his  dark  eyes'  terrific  blaze. 
The  opponent,  dexterous  and  wary, 
Will  fend  and  parry : 
While  masses  of  conglomerated  phrase, 

Enormous,  ponderous,  and  pedantic, 

With  indignation  frantic, 

And  strength  and  force  gigantic, 
Are  desperately  sped 
At  his  devoted  head.— 

Then,  in  different  style, 

The  touchstone  and  the  file, 

And  subtleties  of  art 

In  turn  will  play  their  part ; 

Analysis  and  rule, 

And  every  modern  tool, 

With  critic  scratch  and  scribble, 

And  nice  invidious  nibble  ; 

Contending  for  the  important  choice ; 

A  vast  expenditure  of  human  voice. 


PLT7TUS,  THE  GOD  OF  RICHES. 

[Acted  B.  C.  40&] 

"A  vxbt  pretty  allegory,  which  is  wrought 
into  a  play  by  Aristophanes  the  Greek  comedian. 
It  seems  originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the 
rich,  though,  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is  a  kind  of 
comparison  between  wealth  and  poverty.".  .  .  . 

"  This  allegory  instructed  the  Athenians  in  two 
points ;  first,  as  it  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Pre- 
ss 


videnee  in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  as  it  showed  the  great 
tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
who  possess  them." — Addisojt,  Spec.  No.  464. 
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A  Goon  Ma  jr. 
Air  frrroaMXB. 
Air  Old  Womab. 
A  Youtb. 
Hxemxs. 
Pbixst  or  Jots. 


Cbbsbttlus. 
Cabiob,  kit  Slave. 
Plutus. 

Chokub  or  Husbabdmxb. 

BlXFSIDXMUS. 
POVBBTT. 

Thb  Wirs  or  Chbxmtlus. 

Scxirx — Athene  and  the  Neighbourhood. 

A  Street  in  Athene. 

Chbxmtlus  and  Cabiob  following  Plutus, 
who  it  blind. 

Carton.  How  hard  a  hap,  O  Jove,  and  all  ye 
gods, 

Bondman  to  be  of  a  half-witted  master  1 
For  let  the  slave  give  counsel  e'er  so  precious, 
An'  please  it  not  his  lord  to  take  it— mark  me, 
Your  slave  perforce  shall  have  his  share  of— 
basting: 

Since  of  his  carcass  not  the  owner,  but, 
By  Fortune's  grace,  the  buyer  has  disposal. 
Well,— let  it  pass  1  But  Delphi's  obscure  god, 
Who  from  the  golden  tripod,  where  he  haunts, 
Breathes  verse  oracular,  of  right  I  charge, 
That  being  leech,  and  seer,  they  say,  and  sage, 
Bile-mad  he's  sent  my  master  from  him.   Lo ! 
He  dogs  a  blind  man's  heels— a  blind  old  beg- 
gar's— 

0  huge  reverse  of  what  beseems !  Tis  we, 
We  that  have  eyes  should  lead  the  eyeless— but 
He  goes  behind,  and  'me  to  boot  compels— 
And  all  for  one  says  not  so  much  as— boh ! 
Now  then  I'll  hold  no  longer master  mine* 
Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  tell  me,  why 
We  follow  thus,  or  I  will  plague  thee  rarely. 
Beat  me  thou  durst  not,  while  I  wear  the  laurel.* 

Chrem.  No  1  But  I'll  doff  thy  laurel,  an*  thou  * 
tease  me, 
So  shalt  thou  smart  the  more. 

Car.  Pooh,  pooh !  I  rest  not 

Till  thou  reveal  me  who  this  knave  may  be. 
Of  kindness  'tis  I  ask  it— all  of  kindness. 

Chrem,  Well,  thou  shalt  hear;  for  of  my  house-  • 
hold  slaves 

1  rate  thee,  after  all,  the  truest— rascal. 

I— the  good  man  and  pious  that  thou  know'st 
me— 

Still  poor  have  been,  and  bare  of  means. 

Car.  No  doubt  on*t! 

Chrem.  All  else  were  rich— church-robbers, 
orators, 

Informers,  reprobates- 
Car.  I'll  take  thy  word  for't 
Chrem.  So  to  the  god  I  went  a-questioning, 

Not  for  my  miserable  self — I  thought 


•  The  insignia  of  a  sscro-tanct  messenger  returning 
from  the  oracle. 
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My  days  already  spent,  my  quiver  empty- 
Bat  for  my  ton  and  sole  inheritor, 
To  ask  if  he  should  mend  his  ways- 
Should  torn  dare-devil,  oommon  cheat,  mere 
vileness, 

Since  such,  metbought,  was  now  the  road  to 
riches. 

Car.  And  what  did  Phoebus  from  his  chaplets 
—bounce  ? 

Chrem.  Attend.   Distinctly  thus  the  god  gave 
answer : 

Whom  on  my  exit  first  I  should  encounter, 
From  him  he  bade  me  part  no  more,  but  win 
him 

To  make  his  home  with  me. 

Car.  And,  prithee,  whom 

Was  it  thy  luck  to  light  on? 

Chrem.  This  man  here. 

Car.  What  then— O  numskull  I— what !  thou 
apprehend  *st  not 
His  god  ship's  meaning!  Why,  he  tells  thee  plainly, 
Young  Hopeful  must  adopt  our  country's  fashions. 

Chrem.  How  dost  thou  so  conclude  ? 

Car.  Conclude !  Why,  Phoebus, 

Thinks  even  the  blind  can  see  how  passing 
good 

It  is  to  play  the  thorough  rogue  in  these  times. 

Chrem.  Impossible !  It  cannot  be  the  oracle 
Should  point  at  this,  but  something  loftier.  Now, 
Would  but  our  man  give  token  of  his  quality, 
And  why  he  came  with  us,  and  what  in  quest  of, 
We'd  riddle  the  response  I  warrant  thee ! 

Car.  Come  then,  be  smart!  your  name  at  once, 
old  gentleman— 
Or  else  you  know  what  follows.    Come,  out 
with  it 

Plut.  I  tell  thee— go  be  hang'd ! 

Cor.  Dye  understand,  sir? 

What  name  was  that? 

Chrem.  To  thee,  not  me,  he  says  it : 

Since  doltishly  and  rudely  thou  dost  question 
him.— 

But— if  a  gentleman's  address  delight  thee— 
To  me  make  known — 

Plut.  Go  hang  thyself  for  company! 

Car.  There,  sir,  take  man  and  omen  too,  and 
welcome ! 

Chrem.  How  now  ? 
Now,  by  great  Ceres,  thou  shalt  'scape  no  longer. 
Speak,  dog,  or  doglike  I  will  use  thee— speak— 

PhU.  Be  off,  my  friends— both  one  and  t'other. 

Chrem.  Off! 
A  likely  tale  1 

Cor.  Well,  I  declare,  good  master, 

My  plan's  the  best,  and  to  his  cost  he'll  find  so. 
I'll  set  him  on  a  certain  crag,  and — leave  him. 
Away  go  I— down  he — his  neck— 

Chrem.  Up  with  him ! 

Despatch  1 

Plut.       O  mercy,  mercy ! 

Chrem.  Won't  you  speak,  then  ? 

PhU.  But  should  ye  learn  whom  ye  have  hold 
of— ah! 

Ye'll  work  me  harm — ye'U  never  let  me  go. 
Chrem.  Nay,  by  the  gods  we  will  though— if 
thou  ask  it 


PhU.  First,  then,  unhand  me. 

Chrem.  See!  thou  art  unhanded. 

PhU.  Now,  ope  your  ears  and  heart  Far,  wfll 

I  nill  I, 

Declare  I  must,  it  seems,  what  I  was  minded 
To  hide  for  aye.    I  am— yes— I  am— Pitrrus. 
Chrem.  Plutus— 4)  villain!  Plutus,  and  con- 

ceal  it! 

Car.  You  Plutus  I— you  I— in  such  a  beggar's 

pickle ! 

Chrem.  O  Phoebus !  O  Apollo!  Gods  and  de- 
mons! 

O  Jove!  What  say'st  thou?  He  himself? 

Plut.  E'en  so. 

Chrem.  His  very  self? 

Plut.  His  self  of  selves. 

Chrem.  Whence,  then, 

So  filthy  com'stthou? 

Plut.  From  Patrocles's,* 

Who  ne'er,  since  his  first  birth-day,  washed  him- 
self. 

Chrem.  But  this  misfortune — how  befell  it?— 
speak ! 

Plut.  Jove  dealt  the  blow  in  envy  to  man- 
kind. 

For  I,  a  stripling  yet,  would  oft-times  threaten 
That  to  the  good,  and  wise,  and  chaste  alone, 
My  steps  should  bend;  and  so  with  stroke  of 
blindness 

Jove  seal'd  my  sight,  that  it  should  not  discern 
them. 

Such  malice  doth  he  bear  to  virtuous  men ! 
Chrem.  And  yet,  but  for  the  virtuous  and  the 
just, 

Where  were  this  Jove? 

Plut.  I  grant  it 

Chrem.  Go  to  now— 

Mightst  thou  once  more  have  all  thine  eyes  about 
thee, 

Wouldst  henceforth  shun  the  bad  ? 

PhU.  For  ever  shun  them. 

Chrem.  And  to  the  good  resort? 

Plut.  None  else,  I  promise  thee. 

I've  seen  them  not,  this  many  a  year. 

Chrem.  No  wonder! 

Nor  I,  whose  eyes  were  open. 

Plut.  Now  let  me  pass,  ye  know  my  story. 

Chrem.  Pass ! 

Not  we,  by  Jove,  we'll  stick  the  closer  to  thee. 

Plut.  There,  there,  I  warn'd  thee.    Said  I  not 
'twas  sure 
Ye'd  work  me  harm  ? 

Chrem.  Nay,  nay,  be  thou  entreated ! 

Desert  me  not  Search  where  thou  pleasest— 
Long  as  thou  wilt — thou'lt  find  no  better  man. 
By  Jupiter  I  stand  alone— none  like  me ! 

Plut.  So  say  they  all — but  let  them  only  once 
Lay  hold  on  me  and  fill  their  money-bags, 
They  change  their  note,  and  beat  the  world  for 
villany. 

Chrem.  'Tis  true — too  true— yet  all  are  not  so 

graceless. 
PhU.  Not  all — but  one  and  all. 
Car.  The  saucy  varlet! 


•  A  rich  niggard  who  adopted  Spartan,  manners. 
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Carat,  Botfcrthysclf  jg*  to  snsJta  plain  what 

good 

Awaits  th j  tarrying  here— «  inosnent's  patience 
I  look    I  look— with  heaven  ■  assistanr*,  mark 

me, 

To  make  thee  rid  of  this  infirmity, 
And  give  thee  back  thine  eye-eight. 

PhU.  Pray,  excuse  me ; 

Not  for  the  world. 

CkrtmL  How's  that? 

Car.  By  very  nature 

This  fellow  was  just  made  for  kicks  and  cutis ! 

PImL  Jove— well  I  know— did  he  but  hear 
their  madness, 
Would  grind  me  into  powder. 

Ckrem.  What  does  he  now, 

That  lets  thee  grope  and  stumble  up  and  down? 

PhU.  I  know  not — but  most  mortally  1  fear 
him. 

Ckrem.  Is't  possible?    0  lily-livered  thing, 
Scum  of  celestial  spirits,  think  st  thou  Jove, 
Hit  empire  and  his  thunders,  worth  three  obols, 
Hadst  thou  a  moment's  space  thine  eyes  again  ? 

PhU.  A  vaunt,  blasphemer,  rave  not  thus  1 

Ckrem.  Be  easy  1 

I  will  demonstrate  thee  more  mighty  far 
Than  Jove. 

PhU.         Me  thorn  demonstrate ! 

Ckran.  Yes,  by  heavens ! 

For,  look  you  now,  through  whom  ham  Jove  the 
crown  ? 

Car.  Through — money;  'cause  his  purse  is 

longest. 
Ckrem.  Well : 

And  where  gets  Jove  the  money  ? 
Car.  From  our  friend  here. 

Ckrem.  Through  whom  do  altars  blaze?  1st 

not  through  Plutus  ? 
Car.  Lord,  sir,  they  make  no  secret  on't  in 

praying. 

Ckrem.  Then  is  not  he  the  cause  ?  And  could 
he  fail 

Lightly  to  end  it,  were  he  minded  so? 
PhU.  As  how? 

Ckrem.     Because  no  mortal  more  would  offer 
Nor  ox,  nor  cake — not  they — nor  earthly  thing, 
Thou  not  consenting. 

PhU.  How? 

Ckrem.  Still  how?  How  could  they? 

How  will  they  buy,  forsooth,  if  you're  not  there 
To  tell  the  money  down?  So,  were  Jove  restive, 
His  power  you'd  soon  extinguish— single-handed. 

PhU.  Say'at  thou  through  me  they  worship 
him? 

Ckrem.  Through  th**: 

And,  by  Jove's  self,  if  aught  of  bright  or  fair 
Or  lovely  bless  mankind,  through  thee  it  flows. 
The  world,  and  all  therein,  bow  down  to  riches. 

Car.  I— I  myself — for  a  little  paltry  coin 
Am  servitor  j— 'tis  all  for  want  of  riches. 

Ckrem.  Then  there's  the  dames  of  Corinth,  as 
they  say, 

If  a  poor  suitor  try  to  tempt  them — 0 

They  turn  him  a  deaf  ear— but  let  a  rich  one, 

And  straight  to  him  they  turn— whate'er  he 


Car.  Tea;  and  our  youths,  they  say,  will  do  as 
much 

For  love — not  of  the  lovers  but  their  purses. 
Ckrem.  Fye!  not  our  gentle  youths >— our  base 
ones  may. 
No  money  do  the  gentle  ask. 

Car.  What  then? 

Ckrem.  One— a  good  hone;  and  one    a  pack 

to  hunt  with. 
Car.  Ay,  that's  their  modesty  1— Blushing  to 
ask  outright 

For  gold,  what  pretty  names  they  salve  it  o*e* 

with! 

Ckrem.  All  arts,  all  crafts,  all  man's  inventions 
Are  born  of  thee.   One  sets  him  down 
And  shapes  me  certain  gear  of  leather ;  one 
The  anvil  plies;  and  one  the  joiner's  tools; 
One  casts  the  gold  he  has  of  thee ;  another 
Cleans  clothes;  another   steal  a  them;  bent  on 
thee 

The  burglar  breaks  stone  walls;  one  washes 
hides; 

One  tans,  and  one  cries  leeks ;  for  lack  of  thee 
The  trapp'd  adulterer  feels  a  husband's  ven- 
geance. 

PhU.  Wretch  that  I  was— all  this  escap'd  me ! 

Car.  What! 
Is't  not  through  him  the  great  king  plumes  himself? 
Through  him  the  Assembly  holds  its  sessions? 
Whatl 

Dost  thou  not  man  our  galleys?  Tell  me  that 
At  Coriuth  feeds  not  he  our  noble— hirelings  ? 
And  shall  not  Pamphilus  for  him  be  troune'd? 
And  Belonopoles  too  with  Pamphilus? 
1s  t  not  through  him  Agyrrhius  vents  his  wind, 
Philepsius  his— stories  ?  Was  it  not 
Through  him  we  sent  the  swart  Egyptians  suc- 
cour ? 

For  what  but  him  does  Lais  love  Philonidenf 
Timotheus'  tower* 

Ckrem.  Crush  thee,  eternal  prater  ! 

But  0,  my  Plutus,  what  is  not  thy  doing? 
For  thou  most  only  universal  cause 
Of  good  and  evil  art,  be  sure. 

Cor.  In  war 

That  party  ever  wins,  whose  sinking  scale 
This  gentleman  is  pleas'd  to  perch  on. 

PhU.  II 
Poor  I— unbacked— do  all  these  things  ye  speak  of? 

Ckrem.  Yes,  and,  by  Jupiter,  ten  thousand  more : 
So  that  no  living  wight  had  e'er  his  fill 
Of  tbce.   Of  all  besides  there  may  be  surfeit: 
Of  love, 

Cor.     Of  loaves, 

Ckrem.  Of  song; 

Car.  Of  sugar-comfits ; 

Ckrem.  Of  honour, 

Cor.  Cheese-cakes, 

Ckrem.  Martial  glory, 

Car.  Figs ; 

Ckrem.  Ambition, 

Car.  Flummery, 

Ckrem.  Command, 

♦  The  rich  Timotheus  had  built  biamelf  a  splendid 
Bat  Carton  Is  interrupted  was  a  about  to  1*1 
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Car.  Pease-porridge. 
Ckrtm.  But  thee!  No  mortal  e'er  was  sated 
of  thee. 
8ajr  he  has  thirteen  talents, 
Three,  three  to  boot  he  craves,  he  pines  to  grapple : 
That  total  rounded,  lo !  his  mark  is  forty— 
Or  life,  he  swears,  no  more  is  worth  the  living. 

PhU.  Te  talk  it  well  at  least,  methinks ; — 
One  thing  yet  gives  me  pause. 

Ckrtm.  Announce  it 

PhU.  How 
Of  all  this  power  ye  say  I  have,  I  e'er 
Shall  lord  and  master  be  ? 

Ckrtm.  By  Jove  thou  shalt : 

And  yet  all  say — as  thgu  hast  said — that  Plutus 
Is  cowardliest  of  creatures. 

PhU.  Slander,  slander! 

A  burglar's  calumny!  He  stole  one  day, 
And  could  not — stole  into  the  house,  ye  mark 
me — 

And  could  not  steal — aught  out  of  it — all  last! 
And  so  he  called  my  caution  cowardice. 

Ckrtm.  Vex  not  thyself  about  it ;  be 
But  bold  and  zealous  for  thine  own  behoof 
I'll  make  thee  see  more  sharp  than  Lynccus. 
PhU.  And  how  shalt  thou— a  mortal — so  pre- 
vail? 

Ckrtm.  Tut,  man,  there's  hope— such  utterance 
Phoebus  gave 
While  Delphian  laurels  shook  to  hear  him. 

PhU.  Phoebus! 
Thou  canst  not  mean  that  Phoebus  knows  it  ? 
Ckrtm.  Yea. 
PhU.  Beware! 

Ckrtm.  Waste  thou  no  thought  upon  it,  friend ! 
For  I,  be  certain  sure,  although  I  die  for  t, 
Myself  will  bear  thee  through. 

Car.  With  me  to  help  thee— 

Ckrtm.  And  many  a  prompt  ally — good  souls, 
whose  goodness 
Could  never  keep  their  pots  a-boiling. 

PhU.  Pshaw! 
|  Sorry  confederates ! 

Ckrtm.  Not  if  they  get  their  pockets  lined 
afresh — 

But  you  there — haste,  skip,  vanish ! 

Car.  Speak  your  errand. 

Ckrtm.  Summon  our  fellow-husbandmen,  per- 
chance 

A-fleld  you'll  find  them,  sweating  at  their  tasks, 
That  hurrying  hither,  each  may  have  his  due 
With  us  in  just  partition  of  this  Plutus. 

Car.  I'm  gone— but  soft — this  little  steak  of 
mine* — 

Within  there — some  one  give  it  safe  conveyance. 

Ckrtm.  Trust  me  that:  away!    [Exit  Cabiob. 
But  0,'great  Plutus,  mightiest  of  deities, 
Do  thou  pass  in  with  me.    Behold  the  house, 
The  which  thou  must,  ere  time  be  a  day  older, 
Cram  full  of  wealth — by  fair  means  or  by  foul 
ones. 

PhU.  Now,  by  the  powers  above,  I  am  ever 
loath 

To  tread  a  stranger's  floor,  exceeding  loath : 
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Ne'er  yet  to  me  did  good  come  of  it. 
For  say  I  made  some  thrifty  soul  my  host, 
Straight  under  ground  he  earth'd  me,  fathom-deep ; 
Then  came  a  friend,  an  honest,  worthy  friend, 
Seeking  some  petty  pelting  coin  to  borrow, 
O— on  his  oath  he  never  saw  my  face ! 
Or  did  I  share  some  brain-sick  spendthrift's 
quarters, 

To  dice  and  harlots  thrown,  out  of  his  doors 
Stark-naked  was  I  kick'd  in  less  than  no  time. 

Ckrtm.  Ay,  for  as  yet 
Tbou  ne'er  hast  tried  one  reasonable  man. 
But  I— I  know  not  how — a  way  of  mine- 
Have  ever  had  this  turn.    In  saving,  none 
Shall  e'er  out-save  me;  nor  out-spend  in  spending 
At  seasons  meet.    But  in — I  long  to  snow  thee 
To  my  good  wife,  and  only  son,  whom  dearest 
I  cherish— after  thee. 

PhU.  I  do  believe  thee. 

Ckrtm.  For  why  with  thee  dissemble.  [Exnmt. 

The  Open  Country. 

Ciniosr,  Chorus  or  Husbabdkb*. 

Car.  O  ye  that  here  for  many  a  year, 

our  trusty  friends  and  neighbours, 
Have  had  your  share  of  master's  faro— 
leek-broth  and  country  labours, 
Come  stir  your  stumps  and  scour  along— 

no  time  for  shilly-shally- 
But  now's  the  very  nick  of  time 
to  make  with  us  a  rally. 
Ch.  And  dost  not  see  how  eagerly 

we  tramp  it  and  we  trudge  it, 
As  fast  as  poor  old  fellows,  sure, 

with  tottering  knees  can  budge  it? 
But  bless  my  heart,  you'd  have  me  start 
to  race  with  thee — unknowing 
For  what,  forsooth,  this  master  rare 
of  thine  has  set  me  going ! 
Car.  And  don't  I  roar,  this  hour  and  more? 
'Tis  thou  art  hard  of  hearing- 
How  master  says  that  better  days 

for  all  of  you  appearing— 
Cold  hearths  shall  turn  to  fires  that  burn, 
and  churlish  times  to  cheering? 
Ch.  What's  this  you  tell — and  how  befell 

the  burden  of  your  story  ? 
Car.  Why,  master's  come,  and  brings  ns  home 
a  lodger— -old  and  hoary : 
He's  bent  and  bow'd ;  he's  scar'd  and  cow'd ; 

he's  toothless,  foul,  and  tatter'd, 
And  scarce,  I  trow,  the  parts  below 

are  left  him  quite  unbatter'd. 
Ch.  Thou  glad'st  my  car !  once  more  to  hear 
this  golden  news  it  itches : 
Our  neighbour  then's  at  home  again, 
and  brings  a  heap  of  riches. 
Car.  A  heap  of— woes  that  age  bestows, 

sore  bones  and  empty  breeches. 
Ch.  And  think'st  thou  so  to  come  and  go- 
to mock  me  and  to  flout  me 
Unscath'd,  while  I  a  staff  can  ply, 
and  lay  it  well  about  me  ? 
Car.  And  think  ye  me  a  rogue  to  be 
so  false  and  eke  so  graceless, 
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That  every  word  my  lips  have  poor'd, 
must  rotten  be  and  baseless  ? 
Ch.  O  curse  the  knave,  how  sour  and  grave  I — 
but  hark,  thy  shins  are  bawling 
Halloo,  halloo !— and  stocks  and  chains 

is  that  for  which  they're  calling. 
Car.  Thy  lot's*  decreed — in  burial-weed 
must  thine  awards  be  spoken : 
What!  still  withstand!  when  Charon's  hand 
is  holding  out  thy  token  ? 
Ch.  O  burst  thy  skin,  thou  devil's  kin  1 
so  apt  to  cheat  and  scold,  sir, 
To  flout  me  and  to  scout  me,  and 

to  leave  it  still  untold,  sir, 
For  what  this  summons-sending  lord 

of  tbine  has  made  so  bold,  sir ; 
Yet  hasten  we,  though  labour-spent  and 

loath  to  lose  a  minute— 
And  reckless  tread  o'er  many  a  bed 
with  dainty  onions  in  it  1 
Car.  The  glorious  tale  no  more  I'll  veil 
'tis  Plutus'  self  we  hold,  boys, 
In  master's  train  he  troops  amain, 

to  glnt  us  all  with  gold,  boys  1 
Ch.  What!  one  and  all  such  luck  befall  J — 

to  turn  to  peace  and  plenty? 
Car.  An  if  ye  please,  to  Midases:— 

if  asses'  ears  content  ye. 
Ch.  How  glad  I  am,  and  mad  I  am, 
and  keen  I  am  for  dancing  itl 
Such  news  as  this,  if  true  it  is, 

will  set  our  feet  a-pranciug  it 
Car.  Then  on,  my  boys,  I'll  share  your  joys- 
sing  derry,  hey  down  derry— 
With  Cyclop ?s-step,t  with  rub-a-dub, 

I'll  caper  it  so  merry  1 
So  whisk  it,  frisk  it,  jolly  flock, 

with  bl eatings  shake  the  air,  0 ! 
And  sound  the  lambkin's,  kidling's  strain, 
Till  startled  echo  baa  again, 
And  cock  your  tails  like  frisking  goats,  and  goat- 
like ye  shall  fare,  0 ! 
•        •       •       •       •       •  • 

Before  the  house  of  Cbeimtlus. 
Chhemtlub,  Chobus. 
Chrem.  See  then  ye  still  stand  by  me :  show 
yourselves 
True  patrons  and  preservers  of  the  god. 

Ch.  Fear  not :  I'll  wear 
Such  looks— -thou  It  think  a  very  Mars  beside  thee. 
Twere  strange  were  we,  who  for  three  obols 
push 

And  jostle  i'  th'  assembly— were  we  to  let 
The  actual  moxiy-ood  be  wrested  from  us! 
Chrem.  Tis  he — I'll  swear  to  it— 'tis  Blepsi- 
demus 

That  comes  towards  us.  Ay,  he  has  got  some  wind 
Of  our  affair,  his  pace  bewrays  it. 


♦  The  judges,  or  Jurymen  (dictuts,)  at  Athens,  were 
distributed  among  the  several  courts  by  lot,  and  received 
a  sun*  as  the  token  of  their  office. 

t  So  was  named  a  dance  which  set  forth  the  love  of 
Polyphemus  for  the  sea-nymph  Galatea.  Our  "  derry, 
hey  down  derry,"  is  substituted  for  the  similar  "  thrttta- 
nolio"  of  the  original. 


Enter  Blifsidixt/s  (eoHloqmxing.) 
Blepe.  Bid  they  say  Chremylus  1 
How  can  it  be— whence— by  what  contrivance- 
Has  he  grown  rich  at  once  ?    I'll  not  believe  it 
Yet  thus  at  least  says  rumour : — so  help  me,  Her- 
cules, 

There's  not  a  barber's  shop  but  has  the  story, 
That  all  at  once  the  fellow's  rich.  Again 
'Tis  strange— 'tis  passing  strange    that  in  the 
moment 

Of  luck  he  begs  his  friends  to  visit  him— 
That's  not  the  mode  with  us  1 

Chrem.  Out  it  shall  come,  by  heavens  1  Yet, 
Blepsidemus, 
Things  go  more  smooth  to-day  than  yesterday— 
And  thou  shalt  share ;— we  hold  thee  one  of  us. 
Blepe.  Nay  but— is't  true?   Art  really,  truly 
rich? 

Chrem.  Shall  be,  at  least— right  suddenly— God 

willing. 

There  is — there  is  some— danger  in  the  business. 
Blepe.  What  kind? 
Chrem.  Why  such  as— 

Blepe.  Quick,  whatever  you  say. 

CArem.  Such  as— with  luck— makes  men  of  us 
for  ever. 

But,  should  we  fail,  'tis  utter  ruination. 

Bltps.  Ha! 
It  has  an  ugly  air — this  load  upon  thee— 
It  likes  me  not ;  for  thus,  too  hurriedly 
To  wax  so  over-rich— and  then  to  tremble- 
Looks  something  else  than  honest 

Chrem.  Else  than  honest  1 

Blepe.  Suppose,  now— just  suppose— thou  com'st 
from  yonder, 
With  gold  or  silver  from  the  sacred  treasure 
Which  thou  hast— fllch'd ;  and  perad venture  now 
Repenting — 

Chrem.       Phoebus  shield  me !  no,  by  Jupiter ! 

Blepe.  No  nonsense,  friend  1  I  know  the  whole. 

Chrem.  Suspect  not 

Of  me  such  deed  as  this. 

Blepe.  Alas,  alas  1 

That  honesty  should  clean  forgotten  be, 
And  all  be  slaves  of  greed  and  gain  1 

Chrem.  By  Ceres, 

Thine  upper  story  seems  a  little  damag'd. 

Blept.  How  chang'd  a  man  from  all  his  whilom 
ways  I 

Chrem.  Stark  mad— by  heaven  above  I— the 

fellow  foams. 
BUps.  His  very  eye  unfixed  1— See  how  it 
wanders  I 
Sure  mark  of  guilt! 

Chrem.  Croak  on,  I  understand  thee ; 

Thou  dcem'st  me  thief,  and  fain  wouldst  be  par- 
taker? 

Blepe.  Partaker  would  I  be  ?  Of  what  partaker  ? 
Chrem.  It  is  not  as  thou  deem'st,  but— 
Blepe.  What?  Hast  not  filched  but— forced? 
Chrem.  The  devil's  in  thee. 

Blepe.  A  breach  of  trust  then  ? 
Chrem.  No. 
Blepe.  O  Hercules  1 

Where  must  one  turn  one's  self  *   No  truth  from 
thee  I 

  * 
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Chrtm.  You  charge  at  random,  ere  you  learn 
my  story. 

Bkp$.  Come  friend,  I'm  ready,  for  a  very  trifle 
To  compromise  this  case  before  'tis  public, 
Stopping  the  pleaders'  mouths  with  certain — 
pieces. 

Chrtm.  Yes  1  like  a  kind— good  friend— you'll 
undertake 

To  spend  three  minse  and  charge  roe— a  dozen. 

Bleps.  I  see— I  see— one  to  the  Bema*  wending, 
Suppliant  to  sit  with  customary  bough— 
His  wife,  his  children  near}— no  eye  shall  know 
them 

From  the  Heraclids  drawn  by  Pamphilus.f 

Chrtm.  Not  so,  thou  sorry  devil ,  but  the  worthy — 
None  else— shrewd  fellows— wise  and  sober 

fellows- 
Will  I  make  full  of  riches. 

BUpi.  What? 
Has  stol'n  so  monstrous  much  * 

Chrtm,  Beshrew  my  heart  1 

Thou  wilt  destroy- 
ing**. Thou  wilt  thyself  destroy. 

Chrtm.  Never ;  for,  hark  ye,  rogue— I've  hold 
of — Plutus. 

Bleps.  You — Plutua — youl   What  Plums? 

Chrtm.  The  divine  one. 

Bleps.  And  where  ? 

Chrtm,  Here. 

BUpg,  Where? 

Chrtm.  With  me. 

BUp$.  With  thee? 

Chrtm.  Precisely. 

Bltps.  O,  you  be  hanged !  Plutua  with  thee? 

Chrtm.  1  swear  it 

Blips.  Say'st  true  ? 

Chrtm.  Most  true  ? 

Bltps.  By  Vesta? 

Chrtm.  Yea,  by  Neptune. 

Bleps.  What  ?  And  not  send  him  round  to  us 
— thy  friends ! 

Chrtm.  Not  yet  are  matters  come  to  this. 

Bleps.  Not  yet ! 

Not  come  to  sharing? 

Chrtm.  No :  for  first— 

BUpt.  What  first? 

Chrtm.  We  two  must  give  back  sight — 

Bleps.  Give  sight?   To  whom? 

Chrtm.  To  Plutua — by  some  one  device  or  other. 

Bleps.  So  then,  he's  really  blind  ? 

Chrtm.  He  is,  by  heaven. 

Bleps.  No  wonder  that  he  never  came  to  me ! 

Chrtm.  But  now — so  please  the  gods — he'll 
make  amends. 

Bleps.  Come  then — a  leech !  a  leech ! — shouldst 
not  have  fetched  one  9 

Chrtm.  What  leech  has  Athens  now  ?  They're 
gone  together, 
The  art  and  its  rewards— no  fee  no  physic ! 

Bleps.  Let's  see. 

Ckrem.         There's  none. 

Bltps.  Thou'rt  right,  i'  faith. 


*  Here  the  tribunal  ofjustics. 

f  A  picture  of  Akmena  sad  the  children  of  Hercules  as 


Chrtm.  Not  one. 

But  listen,  I  was  thinking 
To  lay  him  down  at  iEsculapiiia'  shrine. 
That  were  the  way — 

Bleps.  Far  best,  by  all  the  powers  1 

Away—delay  not   something  do,  and  quickly. 

Chrtm.  I  go. 

Bleps.  But  haste ! 

Chrtm.  Why,  I  am  hasting. 

Enter  Potbbtt. 

Poo.  Stoi  1— 

O  ye  hot  bloods !  Ye  moon-struck  manikins  1 
That  dare  such  lawless,  rash,  and  impious  deed 
Where,  where  so  fast?    I  charge  ye  stop — 

Bleps.  O  Hercules ! 

Poo.  Wretches,  a  wretched  end  I'll  make  of  yon. 
Your  venture— yes,  your  venture  is  a  rare  one, 
Unbrook'd,  un ventured  yet  by  god  or  mortal: 
So  that  your  doom  is  fii'd. 

Chrtm.  And  .who  art  thou? 

Bleps.  Perhaps  some  fury  from  the  tragic 
boards: 

Truly  her  air's  a  little  touch 'd  and  tragic. 

Chrtm.  But  where's  her  torch  ? 

Bleps.  No  torch !    Then  let  her  howl  for'L 

Poo.  And  whom  suppose  ye  me  ? 

Chrtm.  Some  paltry  hostess, 

Or  market  wife  mayhap :  else  would'st  thou  not 
Have  bawled  so  loud  at  us  for  nothing. 

Poo.  Nothing! 
Have  ye  not  done  me  deadliest  injury, 
Plotting  from  this  whole  land  to  banish  me  ? 

Chrtm.  Why,  hast  thou  not  the  Barathrum*  to 
go  to? 

But— who  thou  art  behoved  thee  answer— quick! 
Poo.  One  that,  this  day,  will  ample  vengeance 
take 

For  striving  thus  to  blot  me  from  your  city— 
Bleps.  Sure  now  'tis  just  my  neighbour,  the  old 
tapstress, 

That's  always  cheating  with  her  half-pint  mea- 
sures. 

Poo.  One  that  for  many  a  year  with  both  has 

mated — Poverty. 
Bleps.  King  Apollo !    Gods  of  heaven ! 
Where  can  one  flee  ? 

Ckrem.  You  there — what  now  ?  Thou  coward 
reptile,  thou— 
Not  stand  thy  ground ! 

Bleps.  Ne'er  dream  of  it. 

Chrtm.  Not  stand ! 

What  we — two  men— to  run,  and  from  a  woman! 
Bleps.  But  she  is  Poverty,  thou  rogue,  than 
whom 

No  creature  more  pernicious  e'er  was  gender'd. 
Chrtm.  Stand,  I  beseech  thee,  stand. 
Bleps.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter! 

Chrtm.  What  have  we  done,  thou  doom'd  one  ? 
Wherefore  oom'st  thou 
Hither  to  rail,  unwrong'd  of  us  ? 

Poo.  Unwrong'd  ? 

Patience,  ye  gods!    Unwrong'd?    Is't  nothing, 
think  ye, 

•  The  «m«M  fit  of  Athens. 
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No  wmng  lb  me   essaying  thus  to  give 

Sight  back  to  Plutus  ? 

Chrem.  Where's  the  wrong  to  thee, 

If  good  we  so  achieve  for  all  mankind  ? 

Poo.  The  good — the  mighty  good— that  ye  can 
compass? 

Chrem.  Imprimis,  having  thrust  thee  forth  of 
Greece— 

Psv.  Mb  forth  of  Greece?  And  0,  what  hnger 
mischief 

Could  your  curst  frenzy  work  the  race  of  man  ? 
Chrem.  Why,  if  we  purpos'd  so,  and  slept 
upon  it 

Poo.  Now,  on  this  very  point  I  first  address  me 
To  reckon  with  you  r  if  I  prove  myself 
Sole  source  of  all  your  blessings ;  that  through  me 
Ye  live  and  breathe  3— if  not,  if  I  deceive  you, 
Bo  your  joint  pleasure  on  me. 

Cknm.  Loathliest  hag, 

Dar'st  thou  to  teach  such  things  1 

Poo.  Dare  thou  to  learn  them  1 

Right  readily  Pll  show  thee  all  astray, 
If  'tis  the  good  thou  think'st  to  endow  with  riches. 

Blip*.  Cudgels  and  collars,  help  me  to  requite 
ber! 

Pop.  No  need  to  bawl  and  bluster  ere  thou 
hear. 

Blepe.  And  who'd  not  bawl  and  call  ohonl  ohonl 
At  words  like  these  ? 

Poo.  Whoe'er  has  brains  in  noddle. 

Chrem.  Name  then  the  damages— how  much 
to  lay  at — 
If  thou  be  cast. 

Poo.  At  what  thou  pleasest 

.  Chrem.  Good. 

Poo.  The  same  must  ye  disburse  in  t'other 
issue. 

Slept.  Dost  think  a  score  of — hanging*— were 
enough  ? 

Chrem.  For  her  >— for  us  a  pair  or  so  may  serve. 
Poo.  About  it  then — away  1— or  who  hereafter 
Shall  law  or  justice  plead? 

Ch.  Now  clear  your  wit — the  time  is  fit — 

and  deal  her  blow  for  blow, 
In  the  contest  keen  of  the  wordy  war, 

no  weakness  must  ye  know. 
Chrem.  And  plain  it  is  to  all  I  wis — 

there's  none  will  say  me  nay— 
That  virtue  fair  and  honesty 

should  carry  still  the  day, 
And  the  rabble  rout  of  godless  men 

be  worsted  in  the  fray. 
To  compass  aim,  so  worthy  fame, 

our  bosoms  long  have  glow'd, 
And  scarce  at  last  have  chanc'd  upon 

a  right  and  royal  road : 
If  Plutus  sight  be  burnish'd  bright, 

and  dark  no  more  he  rove, 
Where  the  wise  and  pure  his  steps  allure, 

their  mansions  he  will  love ; 
And  straight  eschew  the  impious  crew, 

and  of  the  righteous  rear 
A  race  around,  with  riches  crown'd, 

the  holy  gods  to  fear ; 
And  where's  the  man  for  brother  men 

can  better  lot  espy? 


Blepe.  There's  none  can  do't,  I'm  witness  to\ 

a  fig  for  her  reply  1 
Chrem.  For  mark  as  now  the  fates  ordain 

the  life  of  man  to  run, 
'Tis  bedlam  hurl'd  upon  the  world — 

'tis  hell  beneath  the  sun : 
The  base  that  gather'd  gold  by  crime, 

they  flaunt  in  gallant  trim, 
The  good,  they  spend  with  thee  their  time, 

and  pine  with  famine  grim, 
While  sorrow  brews  their  cup  of  tears, 

and  fills  it  to  the  brim. 
Bleps.  But  Plutus  once  to  sight  restor'd, 

and  master  of  the  field, 
Then  doubled  see  the  joys  of  man, 

and  all  his  wrongs  repeal'd ! 
Poo.  Ye  dotard  twain,  whose  addled  brain 

no  law  of  reason  rules, 
Joint  fellows  in  the  maudlin  band 

of  drivellers  and  fools  1 
Had  ye  your  silly  hearts'  desire, 

what  benefit  to  you, 
Though  Plutus  saw  and  portion'd  fair 

His  heritage  anew  ? 
For  who  would  then  of  mortal  men 

to  handicrafts  apply, 
Or  cumber  more  his  head  with  lore 

of  science  stern  and  high  ? 
And  who  would  forge,  or  frame  a  wheel, 

or  stately  vessel  plan, 
Or  clout  a  shoe,  or  bake  a  tile, 

or  tailor  it,  or  tan? 
Or  break  with  ploughs  the  face  of  earth 

and  reap  the  yellow  grain, 
When  all  in  ease  and  idle  mirth 

might  laugh  at  toil  and  pain  ? 
Chrem.  Thou  senseless  jade,  each  toil  and  trade 

thy  tongue  has  rattled  o'er, 
Our  servitors  will  take  in  hand 

and  labour  as  of  yore. 
Poo.  And  how  obtain  this  servile  train? 
Chrem.  For  money. 
Poo.  Who  will  sell, 

When  rich  himself  with  stores  of  pelf? 

Chrem.  Dark  Thessaly  may  tell : — 
'Tis  there  the  slaver's  trade  is  rife, 

that  deals  in  human  ware. 
Poo.  But  who  will  lead  the  slaver's  life, 

the  slaver's  forfeit  dare, 
When,  thanks  to  thee,  his  wealth  is  free, 

and  comes  without  a  care  ? 
So  arm  thee  fast  with  spade  and  plough, 

to  dig,  and  drudge,  and  groan, 
With  burthen  heavier  far  than  now — 
Chrem.  The  burthen  be  thine  own  1 
Poo.  Nor  bed  shalt  thou  repose  upon—* 
for  bed  there  will  not  be, 
Nor  rug  be  wrought  in  coming  times 

of  blest  equality  j— 
Nor  sprinkle  oils  of  rich  perfume 

on  happy  bridal  day  ? 
Nor  broider'd  work  from  cunning  loom 

of  thousand  hues  display ; 
And  where's  the  good  of  golden  store, 

if  these  be  reft  away  1 
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But  all  ye  want  'tis  mine  to  grant— 

and  lavish  the  supply— 
For  mistress  like  I  set  me  down 

the  base  mechanic  by, 
And  force  for  need  and  lack  of  breau* 

his  daily  task  to  try. 
Ckrem.  What  precious  grant  is  thine  to  vaunt 

but  blisters  on  the  skin 
From  bagnio  fires,*  and  starving  brats, 

and  scolding  grannums'  din  1 
And  the  swarm  of  lice,  and  gnats,  and  fleas 

what  lips  can  never  sum, 
That  buzz  about  the  tortur'd  head 

with  sleep-dispelling  hum, 
While  "  up  and  work,  or  lie  and  ttarve" 

they  trumpet  as  they  come  ? 
And  rags  for  robes  thou  givest  us ; 

and  for  the  bed  of  down 
A  lair  of  rushes  stuffed  with — bugs, 

to  lie  and— wake  upon ; 
For  carpet  gay,  a  rotten  mat ; 

for  pillow  under  head, 
A  thumping  stone  to  prop  the  crown ; 

and  mallow-shoots  for  bread, 
O  dainty  treat  I— for  barley-brose, 

the  meagre  cabbage  leaves ; 
And  for  a  seat,  a  broken  jar 

our  weary  weight  receives ; 
For  bolting-trough  a  barrel-side, 

with  cracks  to  make  it  fine, 
How  rich  and  rare  these  blessings  are  !— 

and  all  the  merit  thine  I 
Pov.  Thou  gib'st  not  me— 'tis  bbooabt 

thou  pommellest  with  scorn. 
Ckrem.  And  deem'd  we  not  thy  sister  come, 

when  beggary  was  born  ? 
Pov.  Yes — ye  that  Dionysius  hold 

of  Thrasybulus  strain  >— f 
But  sunder'd  still  our  lots  have  been, 

and  sunder'd  shall  remain. 
The  beggar  he — as  drawn  by  thee— 

that  still  on  nothing  lives ; 
The  poor  man's  share  is  frugal  care, 

and  all  that  labour  gives, 
A  modest  store — nor  less  nor  more, 

than  reason's  choice  allowed. 
Ckrem.  O  rest  his  soul— the  happy  dole 

by  Poverty  avow'd  I— 
To  pinch  and  grieve,  and  toil  and  leave 

no  money  for  a  shroud. 
Pov.  With  your  jesting  and  your  jeering, 

and  your  fleering  rail  away— 
Nor  dream  I  boast  a  nobler  host 

than  Plutus  can  array  !— 
Ay  I  nobler  far  in  mood  and  make  :— 

the  gouty  go  to  him, 
Huge  tuns  of  men,  with  baggy  guts, 

and  dropsy-swollen  limb ; 
To  me  the  tight,  the  merry  wasps, 

the  terrors  of  the  foe. 


*  A  common  resort  of  the  poor  in  cold  weather.  Bee 
Defoe's  Memoirs  of  Celonel  Jack  for  a  similar  picture  of 
a  beggar's  life  in  London  In  the  olden  times. 

t  i.  e.  those  who  confound  Dionysius  the  Tyrant  with 
Thrasybulus  the  Patriot. 


Ckrem.  That  wasp-like  waist  by  teniae)  bssto'd, 

thy  nursing  cares  bestow  1 
Pov.  And  virtue  meek  and  modesty 
with  me  are  fast  allied, 
While  the  lawless  hand  and  the  ruthless  brand 
are  seen  on  Plums'  side. 
Ckrem.  O  modest  trick !— -a  purse  to  pick, 

or  neighbour's  house  invade. 
Blept.  Most  modest  sure  1  for  modest  worth 

has  ever  lov'd— the  shade. 
Pov.  Then  mark  your  fiery  orators, 
the  people's  honest  friends, 
When  poor  they  stand  for  their  father-land, 

and  patriotic  ends ; 
But  fatten'd  once  on  civic  jobs, 

they  plead  another  cause, 
'Tis  down  wUk  tumult-stirring  mobi 
and  up  tritk  gagging  laws/ 
Ckrem.  Thou  hitt'st  'em  fair,  old  beldame  there- 
all  venom  as  thou  art- 
Yet  plume  not  thou  thyself,  nor  hope . 

unpunish'd  to  depart: 
Fine  lesson  this  thou  teachest! — 

not  money  make*  the  man- 
But  poverty  thou  preachest— 

Pov.  Confute  it,  if  you  can  1 

In  vain  you  flap  and  flutter — * 

Ckrem.  From  you  the  hearer  flees. 

Pov.  Because  the  words  I  utter 
are  virtue's  homilies. 
So  see  the  son  his  father  shun, 

who  counsels  him  to  good ; 
For  late  and  slow  by  man  below 
the  right  is  understood. 
Ckrem.  Then  Jove,  it  seems,  unwisely  deems 
and  foolish  things  commends, 
For  wealth  besides  himself  he  keeps — 

Blept.  And  her  to  us  he  sends. 

Pov.  Dull-sighted  pair,  whose  minds  are  blear 
with  film  of  other  times, 
Great  Jove  is  poor — and  proof  full  sure 

shall  fortify  my  rhymes : 
Behold  when  Greece  together  throngs 

each  fifth  revolving  year, 
And  in  his  own  Olympic  lists 

the  combatants  appear, 
A  herald's  breath — an  olive  wreath- 
is  all  the  victor's  prize ; 
Gold  were  the  meed,  bad  Jove  indeed 
a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Ckrem.  Tis  thus  he  proves  how  dear  his  cash, 
how  close  he  keeps  his  gains, 
He  binds  the  victor's  brow  with  trash, 
the  money  he  retains. 
Pov.  Thy  ribald  tongue  the  fouler  wrong 
than  want  upon  him  puts— 
That  not  for  need  but  dirty  greed 
his  money-bag  he  shuts. 
Ckrem.  Jove  strike  thee  down — but  first  a  crown 

of  olive-twigs  bestow ! 
Pov.  To  dare  disown  from  me  alone 

all  earthly  blessings  flow ! 
Ckrem.  Of  Hecate  ask  the  question- 
let  her  decision  tell, 


*  Like  aa  unfledged  bird—unable  to  fly. 
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KiWMs  or  if  hanger 

should  bear  away  the  belL 
To  her,  she  says,  the  jolly  rich 

a  monthly  feast*  afford, 
But  ere  'tis  set  the  harpy  poor 

have  swept  it  from  the  board. 
But  curse  thee— rot  1  No  more  upbraid  us 

With  groan  or  sigh ; 
Persuasion's  self  shall  not  persuade  us. 
Pen.       "  Town  of  Argos,  hear  his  cry !  f" 
Cknm.  On  Pausonf  call,  thy  messmate  true ! 
P09.  Unhappy-happy  me ! 

Cknm.  Go  feed  the  crows  that  wait  for  youl 
Pov.  Ah  whither,  whither  flee  ? 

Cknm.  To  whipping-post ;  nor  linger  more  1 — 

Thy  steps  are  slack. 
Pov.    '  Yet  soon  will  ye  my  loss  deplore, 
And  woo  me,  woo  me  back  1 
Cknm.  Return  thou  then) — now,  ruin  seize 
thee— 

Be  mine  the  riches  that  displease  thee— 
And  thou — go  rave  and  roar  to  ease 
thee !  [ Exit  Potxett. 

Blepe.  Wealth  and  wealthy  joys  for  me ! 

With  wife  and  babes  to  revel  free— 
And  sleek  returning  from  the  bath, 
On  handicraftsmen  in  my  path 
And  poverty  that  lags  behind 
To  break  my  jest  and  break  my — wind ! 
Cknm.  There — she  is  gone  at  last— the  scurvy 
jade! 

And  now  let  me  and  thee  at  once  lead  off 
Our  god  to  bed  in  .Aesculapius'  temple. 
Blips.  Ay,  bustle,  neighbour,  bustle — sharp's 
the  word ! 

Lest  fresh  disturbers  mar  our  opening  plot 
Cknm.  What,  Carion!  Slave,  I  say,— out  with 
the  blankets  1 
And  Plutus'  self  bring  forth,  with  due  observance, 
And  all  besides  you've  furnish'd  for  the  nonce. 

[Exeunt. 

Before  the  home  of  Chexxtlus. 

Cabiojt,  Chobus. 

Car.  Hilloa  there ! 

Te  grey  beards,  oft  on  Theseus'  days,f  spoon- 
cram 'd 

With  broth  good  store,  to  bread  in  sparest  scraps, 
How  happy  now,  how  blest  of  favouring  fortune! 
Both  ye,  and  all  that  take  an  honest  turn. 

CK  Sweet  sir,  thy  news?   What  have  thy 

friends  to  boast  of? 
Tie  something  rare  thou  seem'st  to  bring  for 

tidings. 

Car.  The  master,  boys,  has  prosper 'd  gloriously, 
Or  rather  Plutus'  self:  instead  of  blind, 
His  eyes  are  clear— clean'd  out,  and  fairly— 
whiten'd, 

A  kindly  leech  in  iEsculapius  finding. 


•  Offered  to  her  statues  at  the  places  when  three  ways 
Beet :— but  soon  carried  off  by  the  poor. 

t  A  line  made  up  of  words  from  Euripides.— Argos  was 
poor.  %  A  very  poor  painter. 

|  On  the  eighth  of  each  month  the  poor  were  enter- 
tained in  honour  of  Theseus,  but  at  small  cost,  and  chiefly 


CK  O  lucky  day! 

Hurra!  Huzza! 
Car.  Like  it  or  not,  rejoicing-time  is  come. 
Ch.  Great  iEsculapius,  sons  never  (ail  thee ; 
Star  of  the  human  race,  loud  will  we  hail 
thee! 

Enter  Win  or  Chbxxylus. 

Wife.  What  meant  that  shout «  Is't  news,  good 
news,  it  tells? 
O  I  have  pin'd  for  it,  and  sat  within, 
Longing  to  greet  this  home-returning  varlet 
Car.  Quick,  mistress,  quick ;  some  wine  there, 
that  with  me 
Thou  too  may'st  taste  a  drop  —  thou  lov'st  it 
dearly;  (Mdt) 
For  all  rich  blessings  in  a  lump  I  bring  thee. 
Wife.  And  where— where  are  they? 
Car.  Soon  in  words  thou'lt  know  them. 

Wife.  Thy  words  then    haste,  have  done. 
Car.  Attend. 
The  whole  affair  will  I  from  foot  to  head  • 
Wife.  To  head!  Beware!  To  head  nor  cm  head 
neither ! 

Car.  What!  not  this  joyful  business? 
Wife.  Business,  quotha? 

Jiff  air?  No— none  of  your  affaire  for  me! 

Car.  Soon  as  we  reach 'd  the  god, 
Guiding  a  man,  most  miserable  then, 
Most  happy  now,  if  happy  man  there  be ; 
First  to  the  salt  sea  sand  we  led  him  down, 
And  there  we— duck'd  him. 

Wife.  Happy  he,  by  Jupiter! 

A  poor  old  fellow,  duck'd  in  the  cold  brine. 

Car.  Thence  to  the  sanctuary  hied  we ;  and 
When  on  the  altar  cakes  and  corn-oblations 
Were  dedicate— to  Vulcan's  flame  a  wafer— 
We  laid  our  Plutus  down,  as  meet  it  was, 
While  each  of  us  fell  to,  to  patch  a  bed  up. 
Wife.  And  were  there  other  suitors  to  the  godt 
Car.  Why,  one  was  Neoclides,  blind  is  he, 
Tet  our  best  eyes  be  will  out-aim  at— thieving ; 
And  many  a  one  besides,  with  all  diseases 
Laden ;— but  when  the  beadle  gave 
The  word  to  sleep,  the  lamps  extinguishing, 
And  strictly  charged  "  If  any  hear  a  noise, 
Mute  let  him  be" — we  squatted  round  in  order. 
Well: 

Sleep  could  I  not,  but  me  a  certain  pot 
Of  porridge  hugely  struck ;  'twas  lying  there 
Some  small  space  distant  from  an  old  wife's 
bead, 

Towards  which  I  felt  a  wondrous  motion  draw 
me; — 

So,  venturing  a  peep,  I  spy  the  priest 

Our  offerings— scones  and  figs— snatching  away 

From  off  the  holy  table ;  after  this, 

Round  every  altar,  one  by  one,  he  grop'd 

If  anywhere  a  single  cake  were  left ; 

Then  these  he  frfest'ct— into  a  sort  of  satchel 

So,  thinking  'twas  a  deed  of  vast  devotion, 

Bent  on  the  pot  of  porridge,  up  get  L 

Wife.  Wretch !  Fear'dst  thou  not  the  god  f 


•  An  ominous  phraseology,  which  alarms  the  old  lady's 
superstition,  and  Is  meant  by  Qutoa  to  to  vt. 
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Car.  By  the  gods,  I  did, 

Lest  he  should  get  before  me  to  the  pot, 
Garlands  and  all ;— his  priest  had  tutor'd  me. 
Meanwhile  old  grannum, 
When  once  her  ear  had  caught  the  stir  I  made, 
Was  stealing  out  her  hand— so,  hissing  high, 
With  teeth  I  seized  it,  like  a  puff-cheek  snake ; 
But  she  incontinent  her  hand  pluck'd  back, 
And  lay  all  quiet,  cuddled  in  a  heap, 
Fizzling  for  fear — ugh !  worse  than  any  pole-cat 
Then  gobbled  I  my  bellyful  of  porridge, 
And  so— well-stuff 'd— turn'd  in  to  snooze  a  little. 

Wife.  But  say— the  god— approach 'd  he  not? 

Car.  Not  yet 

So,  after  this— O  such  a  merry  trick 
I  play'd  1  


Wife.  Out  upon  thee  1 

Car.  When  this  was  past,  forthwith  I  muffled 
up, 

Cowering  with  dread ;  but  he,  most  doctor-like, 
Performed  his  rounds,  inspecting  case  by  case. 
Then  placed  a  lad  beside  him  his  stone  mortar, 
Pestle,  and  chest 

Wife.  Stone,  too? • 

Car.  No,  not  the  chest 

Wife.  And  thou,  thou  gallows-bird,  how  could'st 
thou  see, 
Who  say'st  thy  head  was  hid  * 

Cor.  Through  this  bald  jerkin ; 

Windows  it  had,  and  not  a  few,  by  Jupiter. 
For  Neoclides  first  he  took  in  hand 
To  pound  a  cataplasm — throwing  in 
Three  heads  of  Tenian  garlic ;  these  he  bruised, 
Commixing  in  the  mortar  benjamin 
And  mastic ;  drenching  all  with  Sphettian  vine- 
gar, 

He  plaster'd  o'er  his  eyelids,  inside  out, 
To  give  him  greater  torment ; — squalling,  bawling, 
The  wretch  sprung  up  to  flee ;  then  laugh 'd  the 
god, 

And  cried,  "Now  sit  ye  down  beplastered  there, 
And  take  thine  oath  I  keep  thee  from  the  ses- 
sions !" 

Wife.  O  what  a  patriot  and  a  prudent  god ! 

Cor.  He  next  sat  down  by  Plutus ; 
And  handled  first  his  head ;  then  with  a  cloth 
Of  linen,  clean  and  napless,  wiped  the  eyelids 
Quite  round  and  round ;  then  Panacea 
Wrapp'd  in  a  purple  petticoat  his  head, 
And  all  his  face ;  then  .Aesculapius  whistled— 
With  that  out  darted  from  the  shrine  two  serpents 
Of  most  prodigious  size. 

Wife.  Merciful  heavens ! 

Cor.  And  these,  smooth  gliding  underneath 
the  petticoat, 
Lick'd  with  their  tongues— so  seem'd  to  me— his 
eyelids. 

And,  ere  you'd  toss  me  off  ten  half-pint  bumpers, 
Plutus — O  mistress  1— up  rose  Plutus  assure. 
Loud  clapp'd  I  then  both  hands  for  extasy, 
And  fell  to  wakening  master ;  but  the  god 
V anish'd  into  the  temple,  self  and  serpents. 


Then  those  that  couch'd  betide  liim    fil  stew 
guess 

How  they  did  fondle  Plutus,  and  all  night 
Slept  not,  but  watch'd  till  morning  glimmer*d 
through? 

While  I  was  lauding  lustily  the  god, 

That  in  a  twinkling  he  gave  sight  to  Plutus, 

And  Neoclides  blinded  worse  than  ever. 

Wife,  What  marvellous  power  is  thine,  O  so- 
vereign lord ! 
But  tell  me  where  is  Plutus? 

Car.  This  way  coming. 

But  there  were  crowds  about  him,  infinite  great 
For  such  as  heretofore  had  decent  morals, 
And  lean  subsistence — these  were  greeting  him, 
And  locking  hand  in  hand  for  very  transport 
But  such  as  wealthy  were,  with  means  over- 
flowing, 

And  gain'd  by  no  unquestionable  arts— 
O  theirs'  were  knitted  brows  and  clouded  races! 
The  rest  were  tripping,  chaplet-crown'd,  behind 
him, 

With  laugh  and  jubilant  cry;  the  old  men's  slipper 
Clatter'd,  with  modulated  steps  advancing. 
Halloo  then  1  one  and  all,  with  one  accord, 
Dance  ye  and  jump  ye— hands  round— cut  and 
shuffle. 

For  none  henceforth  shall  meet  ye  on  the  thres- 
hold 

With  "harkye,  friend,  there' $  nothing  in  the  meal 

tub!" 

Wife.  So  help  me,  Hecate,  I  will  garland 
thee, 

For  these  fair  tidings,  with  a  wreath  ofc— pan- 
loaves. 
Such  news  thou  bring'st ! 

Car.  About  it  instantly ! 

The  company's  already  at  the  door. 

Wife.  Nay,  let  me  hurry  in  and  fetch  some 
sweetmeats, 

To  welcome  these  new-purchased  eyes,#  slave- 
fashion. 

Car.  And  I  to  meet  them  fly.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Plutus  and  Chrimtlus. 

Plut.  Thy  beams,  bright  Sol !  prostrate  I  first 
adore, 

Next  great  Minerva's  world-renowned  city, 
And  Cecrops'  total  bounds  that  harbour'd  me, 
O  how  I  blush  for  past  calamities ! 
The  men— the  men— that  I  unconscious  dealt 
withl 

And  these,  the  worthy  of  my  fellowship, 
All-ignorant  avoided,  luckless  me ! 
'Twas  foully  done— both  that  and  this — most 
foully. 

But  treading  now  reverted  paths,  I'll  show 
To  all  of  mortal  mould,  in  coming  times, 
Unwilling  with  the  bad  I  held  communion. 
Ckrem.  Off  to  the  crows,  I  say.  Why,  what  a 
pest, 

These  friends  that  sprout  so  fast  when  days  are 
sunny! 


•  She  tries  to  catch  him  tripping.  Bat  Carton  is  too 
ib&rp  for  her. 


•  As  a  new  purchased  slaw  was  greeted  on  coming  to 
his  master's  boose. 
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ThsJy  rab,  scrub,  crush  one's  shins;*  so  dear  one's 


Each  must  needs  find  some  rent  for  his  affection. 
Who  miss'd  God  toot  ye  to  me?  What  a  throng 
Of  reverend  seniors  squeezed  me  at  the  market! 

Re-enter  Wifi  o»  Chesxtlus. 

Wife.  All  hail! 
Thou  paragon  of  men— and  thou — end  thou  too. 
Come  now— so  custom  rules  it— let  me  scatter 
These  sweetmeat  offerings  on  thee. 

Phtt.  Prithee,  no. 

For  entering  thy  house  on  a  first  visit, 
And  with  recover'd  eyesight,  it  were  meet 
Not  eat  but  in  to  take  an  offering. 

Wife.  What,  not  accept  my  sweetmeats! 

Pk*.  Well;  within  then, 

Beside  your  hearth,  as  best  observance  rules. 
80,  too,  we  'scape  turmoil  and  trickery. 
Oar  poets  would  it  misbecome  to  fling 
Dried  figs  and  comfits  to  the  lookers  on, 
Thus  to  extort  a  laugh,  f 

Wife.  Right,  right;  for  see 

There's  Dexinieus  yonder,  up  and  ready 
To  scramble  for  the  figs.  [Exnmt. 

Befort  the  house  of  Chexxtlus. 
Caeiof,  Caoaus. 
Car.  0  it  is  sweet,  my  friends,  when  things  go 
merrily, 

To  roll  in  wealth,  cost  free,  with  mt  a  venture. 
Here's  a  whole  heap  of  luxuries  come  bouncing 
Whack !  right  into  the  house— and  all  unsinn'd 
for! 

Full  is  our  bread-bin  now  of  white  wheat  flour, 
Onr  casks  of  red  aroma-scented  wine ; 
There's  not  a  trunk  nor  box,  but  gold  and  silver 
Heave  up  the  coin-burst  lid — you'd  gape  to  see  it. 
The  well  runs  out  with  oil,  the  cruets  teem 
With  nard,  the  loft  with  figs;  pot,  pan,  and  pipkin 
Are  tnrn'd  to  shining  brass;  the  rotten  trenchers, 
That  stunk  offish  they  held,  are  solid  silver; 
Kitchen  and  kitchen  gear  are  ivory ; 
And  we— the  gentlemen-domestics— .there 
At  odds  and  evens  play  with  sterling  staters ; 
So  dainty  grown,  that  not  those  rasping  stones 
But  onion-shaws  we  use  for  our  occasions. 
And  now  high  sacrifice  the  master  holds 
Within;  wreath-exown'd,  swine,  goat,  and  ram  be 
offers. 

But  me— the  smoke  has  driven  me  forth ;  I  could 
Stand  it  no  more ;  my  eyes  so  smarted  with  it 

Enter  Goon  Maw  with  his  Slavi. 
Good  M.  Come  on,  my  lad,  come  on,  that  to 
the  god 
We  may  repair. 

Enter  Chxxxtlus. 
Ckrem.         Hey  day !  whom  have  we  here  ? 
Good  M.  A  man,  once  wretched,  prosperous 
now. 


♦  As  flatterers  were  wont  to  do  to  the  rich ;  robbing 
their  shin  bones  at  the  8qulre  in  "Count  Fathom"  has 
hie  smek  scrmUhsd. 

f  A  common  trick  of  poets  la  those  days. 


Chrem.  Just  so ; 

Clearly,  methinks,  one  of  the  honest  folk. 

Good  Jf.  Most  true. 

Chrem.  What  may'st  thou  want  then  ? 

Good  M.  To  the  god 

I  come,  the  source  to  me  of  mighty  blessings. 
For,  mark  my  tale— 
I  from  my  sire  a  fair  inheritance 
Receiving,  hence  my  needy  friends  I  aided. 
Trust  me,  I  thought  it  prudent  policy. 

Chrem.  And  so  thy  money  shortly  fail'd  thee. 

Good  M.  Very. 

Chrem.  And  so  you  wax'd  right  miserable. 

Good  M.  Very. 
And  yet,  methought,  those  in  their  need  so  long 
I  heap'd  with  kindnesses,  were  steadfast  friends, 
Steadfast  and  staunch  when  I  might  need— but 
they 

Tnrn'd  them  aside,  nor  seem'd  to  see  me  more. 

Chrem.  And  laugh'd  thee  loud  to  scorn,  I  know  it 

Good  M.  Very. 
For  'twas  a  drought  of— dishes,  that  destroy'd  me. 

Chrem.  But  now  not  so. 

Good  M.  And  therefore  to  the  god 

Here  am  I  fitly  come,  my  vows  to  pay. 

Chrem.  But  this  bald  cloak — what's  this,  pray, 
to  the  god,* 
Thy  foot-boy  brings? 

Good  M.  To  offer  to  the  god. 

Chrem.  What,  was't  in  this  thou  wert  initiated? 

Good  Jf.  No ;  but  in  this  for  thirteen  years  I— 
shiver'd. 

Chrem.  And  these  pantofles  ? 

Good  M.  Winter'd  with  me  too. 

Chrem.  These,  too,  thou  bring'st  to  offer  ? 

Good  M.  Yes,  by  Jove. 

Chrem.  A  proper  pair  of  offerings  to  the  god! 
Enter  Ijtobmeb  with  hit  Witjuss. 

Inf.  Woe's  me !  woe's  me ! 
Me  miserable !  undone,  undone  for  ever ! 
Thrice  wretched — four  times  wretched— five 

times  wretched — 
Twelve  times— ten  thousand  times— ohon!  ohon! 
With  so  robust  a  devil  my  fate  is  dash'd  !f 

Chrem.  Phcsbus  protect  us !  Gracious  deities ! 
Why,  what  the  mischief  has  this  fellow  met  with? 

Inf.  What  mischief?  Tell  me  is  it  hard  or  no 
To  see  one's  substance  gone— stock,  rock,  and 

block- 
Through  this  confounded  god  ?  But  he  shall  pay 
for't; 

Blind— blind  again—if  law  be  left  in  Athens. 

Good  M.  Oho !  methinks  I  smell  the  matter  out 
Here  comes  a  knave,  in  a  bad  way,  no  doubt  on  t ; 
And  of  bad  stamp  to  boot,  I  warrant  ye. 

Chrem.  Bad  way !  fair  way  for  him— the  road 
to  ruin. 

Inf.  Where,  where  is  he  that  promis'd  all  un- 
holpen, 

To  make  us  rich  at  once    each  mother's  son— 
If  he  but  saw  afresh  ?    Here's  some  of  us 
He  has  beggar'd  past  example. 


•  Chremylus,  a  wag  in  his  way,  plays  on  the  Good 
Man's  repetitions  of  this  phrase, 
t  Like  water  dashed  wtta  «vto*\  utat. 
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;  a  rogu 
Tis  y< 


burglar! 
itark  naught 


Chrtm.  8ay'st  tho«  so? 

Whom  has  he  handled  thus! 

Inf.  Mb  ;  me,  I  tell  thee ; 

Here  as  I  stand. 

Chrtm.  So,  m 

Inf.  No,  villain,  nol 
ye  are — 

Tis  ye— none  other— robb'd  me  of  my  money. 
Car.  Now,  Ceres  bless  us,  how  the  Informer 
goes  it, 

So  fierce  and  famine-like— a  wolfish  hunger  1 
Inf.  To  court  with  ye — to  court— no  time  to 
dally- 
That  stretch 'd  upon  the  wheel  of  torture  there, 
Thou  may'st  confess  thy  villany. 

Car.  Ton  be  hang'd  { 

Good  Jf.  O,  by  preserving  Jove,  a  glorious  god 
To  all  of  Greekish  blood  our  god  will  be, 
That  brings  to  end  as  vile  these  vile  informers, 

Inf.  Contusion ! 

Thou  too  must  laugh— as  their  accomplice— thou ! 
Whence  came  this  mantle  else,  so  spruce  and 
trim? 

But  yesterday  thy  thread-bare  cloak  I  noted. 
Good  M.  I  heed  thee  not ;  behold  this  charmed 
ring! 

Mine  own;  bought  from  Eudamus  for  a  drachma. 

Chrtm.  Alas,  no  charm  for  an  informer's  bite  1 

Inf.  What  insolence  is  this?  Ye  scoff,  ye  rail, 
And  have  not  answer'd  yet  what  make  ye  here  ? 
Tis  for  no  good  ye  come. 

Chrtm.  No  good  of  thine. 

Inf.  No ;  for  at  cost  of  mine  ye  think  to  revel. 

Chrtm,  0  that  to  prove  it  true,  thyself  and 
witness 

Might  both  asunder  burst — but  not  with  eating ! 
Inf.  Will  ye  deny?  Within,  ye  cursed  scoun- 
drels, 

Such  roasts  there  are,  such  loads  of  fish  in  slices! 
Uhu.  [Sniffling. 

Chrtm.  Wretch,  snufTst  thou  aught? 

Good  M.  Cold  air,  mayhap, 

In  such  a  rascal  suit  of  rags  attir'd. 

Inf.  Shall  this  be  borne?  Jove,  and  ye  powers 
above, 

That  these  should  scoff  at  xx !    O  how  it  galls 
Thus  to  endure — the  good — the  patriot 

Chrtm.  You! 
The  patriot  and  the  good! 

Inf.  Ay,  none  to  match  me. 

Chrtm.  Come  now,  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Inf.  What? 

Chrtm.  Dost  work  a  farm? 

Inf.  Dost  take  me  for  stark  mad? 

Chrtm.  A  merchant  then  ? 

Inf.  Can  seem  so  on  occasions.* 

Chrtm.  What  then,  hast  learnt  a  trade  ? 

Inf.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Chrtm.  Why,  how  didst  live,  or  whence,  with- 
out a  calling? 

Inf.  Live  ?    Of  all  state  affairs  Intendant  I, 
And  private  business. 

Chrtm.  You)  For  what? 

Inf.  I  choose  it 

•MerchtniM  wen  exempted  from  military  service. 


Chrtm.  False  thief,  how  art  thou  good  then, 
Mixing  and  meddling  where  it  nought  concerns 
thee? 

Inf.  Concerns  me  nought,  old  gull  1  Concerns 
it  not, 

Far  as  I  may,  to  benefit  my  city  ? 

Chrtm.  So  so— to  meddle  is  to  benefit? 

Inf.  Yes,  the  established  laws  to  succour— yes, 
If  rogues  offend,  to  hold  them  to  the  forfeit 

Chrtm.  And  does  the  state  not  crowd  her 
bench  with  judges 
Express  for  this  ? 

Inf.  But  who  must  play  the  accuser  f 

Chrtm.  Whoever  will. 

Inf.  Ergo,  that  man  am  L 

So  that  on  me  devolve  the  state's  affairs. 

Chrtm.  Now,  by  the  powers,  she  hath  a  rare 
protector ! 

But  would 'st  thou  not  incline,  meddling  no  more, 
To  live  a  life  of  ease  ? 

Inf.  A  sheep's  existence  I 

No  occupation  left  to  stir  the  soul. 

Chrtm.  What  then,  thou'lt  not  reform  ? 

Inf.  Not  if  you'd  give  me 

Plutus  himself,  and  the  benzoin  of  Battua,* 

Chrtm.  Down  with  thy  cloak. 

Car.  Fou,  sirrah,  you  he  speaks  to. 

Chrtm.  Off  with  thy  shoes. 

Car.  'Tis  you,  still  you  he  means. 

Inf.  Come  on  and  take  them  then :  come  on, 
I  say, 
Whoever  will. 

Car.  Ergo,  that  man  am  I. 

[  Witntu  runs  out. 

Inf.  Help!  robbery!  help!  I'm  stripp'd  in 
open  day. 

Car.  Yes ;  for  thou  claim'st  to  live  on  stran- 
ger's business. 

Inf.  Thou  seest  the  act  j  I  hold  thee  witness 
to  it 

Chrtm.  Witness !  he's  vanish'd :  witness, quotha! 

Inf.  Woe! 
Caught  and  alone) 

Car.  Now  thou  wilt  clamour,  wilt  thou? 

Inf.  Woe's  me  again ! 

Car.  Hand  me  the  thread-bare  cloak  here, 
To  gird  this  base  informing  rogue  withal. 

Good  M.  Nay  now,  already  'tis  devote  to 
Plutus. 

Car.  And  where,  I  pray  thee,  shall  it  hang 
more  fitly 

Than  round  a  caitiff's  limbs— a  plundering 
bandit's  ? 

Plutus  'twere  meet  to  deck  in  costly  garments. 

Good  M.  But  these  pantofles— 

Car.  To  his  forehead  these, 

Wild-olive-like,  incontinent  Til  nail. 

Inf.  I'm  off;  for  well  I  know  myself  the 
weaker 

'Gainst  odds  like  these;  yet,  grant  me  but  a 
partner, 

Ay,  though  a  fig-tree  block — your  potent  god 
This  day  I'd  bring  to  justice  and  his  doom ; 
For  that  alone,  unbacked,  democracy 

•  Battns  founded  Gyrene,  famous  for  its  benzoin. 
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He  plots  to  end— a  traitor  manifest — 
Council  dot  people  to  his  side  persuading. 

GovdM.  Hark !  as  in  gorgeous  panoply  of  mine 
Adora'd  thou  struttest,  to  the  bath  with  thee! 
There  as  head-man  take  station  next  the  fire ; 
That  post  was  mine  of  yore. 

Ckrem.  Nay,  but  the  bath-man 

Straight  out  of  doors  will  haul  him  by  the  scrotum ; 
One  glance  will  show  the  stamp  of  scoundrel  on 
him. 

For  us— let  s  in ;  the  god  expects  thy  vows. 

[Exeunt. 

Before  the  haute  of  Cheimtlus. 
An  Old  Womav,  Cebxxtlus,  Chobus. 

I     Old  W.  A  word,  beseech  you,  dear  old  gentle- 
men; 

Is*t  true  we've  reach 'd  the  house  of  this  new  god, 
Or  are  we  off  the  road  and  quite  astray  ? 
Ckrem.  Believe  me,  now,  you're  at  the  very 
doors, 

My  buxom  lass :— so  prettily  you  ask  it. 
Old  W.  And  must  I  call  for  some  one  from 
within  ? 

Ckrem.  Nay,  here  I  am  myself,  come  forth 
already. 
Let's  hear  thy  purpose  rather. 

Old  W.  Dear  sir,  kind  sir — a  tale  of  grief  and 
wrong ; 

For  from  the  hour  this  god  began  to  see, 
He  has  made  for  me  my  life  unliveable. 

Ckrem.  What's  this  ?    Mayhap  thou  wert  Jn- 
formeress 
Among  the  dames  ? 

Old  W.  Marry  come  up,  not  I. 

Ckrem  Thy  lot,  perchance,  turn'd  out  no  drink- 
ing-ticket.* 

Old  W.  You  jeer :  but  me— I  itch — I  burn— I 
die. 

Ckrem.  Thine  itch — thine  itch  ?  Let's  hear- 
as  short  as  may  be. 

Old  W.  Hear,  then : — a  certain  darling  youth 
I  had  : 

Grant  he  was  poor — but  O,  a  proper  youth ! 
Comely  and  shapely — so  obliging  too— 
If  any  little  services  I  wanted, 
He'd  do  them  for  me  orderly  and  featly : 
And  me  in  these  same  things  he  found  com- 
plying. 

Chrem.  And  what  the  suits  he  press'd  the 

warmest,  eh  ? 
Old  W.  But  few :  for  his  respect  was  quite 

prodigious. 

He'd  ask,  perhaps,  some  twenty  silver  drachms 
For  a  new  coat — some  eight  or  ten  for  slippers: — 
u  Buy,"  he  would  say,  "  a  little  shift  for  sisters, 
A  cloakey  for  mamma — poor  soul — 'gainst  win- 
ter:" 

Or  beg  of  wheat  some  half-a-dozen  bushels. 
Chrem.  By  my  troth,  not  much — as  thou  hast 
told  the  story— 
Tis  plain  he  stood  in  mighty  awe  of  thee. 
Old  W.  And  then  observe,  "  not  out  of  greedi- 
ness 


•  Another  illusion  to  the  distribution  of  dfcut*  by  lot. 


I  ask,"  quoth  he ;  u  but  love,  that  wearing  still 
Thy  coat— thy  colours— I  may  think  of  thee." 
Chrem.  Unhappy  man !  how  desperately  smit- 
ten 1 

Old  W.  But  now— wouldst  credit  it?— the 
rogue  no  more 
Holds  the  same  mind :  he's  quite  another  creature. 
For  when  I  sent  to  him  this  cheesecake  here, 
And  those— the  other  sweetmeats  on  the  platter — 
And  hinted,  too,  he  might  expect  a  visit 
Against  the  afternoon 

Ckrem.  What  did  he?  Say. 

Old  W.  Did?  Send  'em  back — this  tart  into 
the  bargain- 
On  these  plain  terms — that  I  should  call  no 
longer ! 

And  sent  besides  this  message  by  the  bearer, 
"  Once  the  Milesian*  were  a  potent  people."  • 

Chrem.  I'faith  no  blockhead  was  the  boy  «— 
When  rich,  pease-porridge  charms  no  more  his 
palate : 

Till  then  he  took  whatever  came,  and  thankful. 

Old  W.  Yes,  and  till  then,  each  blessed  day— 
0  Gemini ! — 
Still  was  he  come— come— coming  to  my  gate. 

Ckrem.  To  carry  thee  out?  | 

Old  W.  To  carry !  No— to  listen 

An'  he  might  hear  my  voice 

Chrem.  Say  "  Sweet,  here's  for  thee." 

Old  W.  And  if  he  saw  me  vex'd  at  aught— 
my  stars  J— 

My  duckling  and  my  doveling,  would  he  whisper. 
Chrem.  Then,  too,  mayhap,  would  beg  for 

slipper-money. 
Old  W.  And  once,  as  at  the  greater  mysteries 
I  rode  my  car— because  one  gaz'd  upon  me— 
Bless  you !  the  livelong  day  my  bones  paid  for 
it — 

So  mortal  jealous  was  the  stripling  of  me. 

Chrem.  Just  so :— he  lik'd  I  guess,  to— eat  alone. 
Old  W.  And  then  my  hands,  he  vow'd,  were 

matchless  fair. — 
Chrem.  Oft  as  they  told  him  down  some  twenty 

drachms. 

Old  W.  And  sweet,  he'd  say,  the  fragrance  of 
my  skin. — 

Chrem.  Right,  right,  by  Jove — when  Thasian 

wine  you  pour'd — 
Old  W.  And  eyes  I  had,  so  soft  and  beautiful.— 
Chrem.  No  clumsy  rogue  was  this :  full  well 

he  knew 

To  sweat  a  rutting  beldame's  ready  cash. 

Old  W.  Here,  then,  dear  sir,  the  god  unfairly 
deals- 
Tour  god,  that  boasts  himself  the  wrong'd  one's 
lighter. 

Chrem.  How  shall  he  serve  thee !  Speak,  and 

it  is  done. 
Old  W.  Sure  'tis  but  fair  to  force 
Him  whom  I  help'd  to  lend  me  help  in  turn : 
Or  not  one  glimpse  of  good  the  wretch  should  see. 
Chrem.  Nay— clear'd  he  not  each  night  his 
scores  with  thee  ? 

•  A  proverbial  expression  to  denote  reverses  of  fortune; 
drawn  from  tbe  fate  of  Miletus, 
f  For  aurtsZ,  to 
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Old  W.  Ah!  but  he  swore  he'd  never,  never 
leave  me, 
Long  as  I  liv'd. 

Chrem.  True— as  yon  liv'd :  hut  now 
You  live,  he  thinks,  no  more. 

Old  W.  Tis  sorrow's  doing— 

I  own  I've  pin'd  away. 

Chrem.  Or  rotted  rather. 

Old  W.  See,  you  might  draw  me  through  a 
ring. 

Chrem*  A  ring! 

An  'twere  a  barley-boulter's. 

Old  W.  Well,  as  I  live  here  comes  the  very 

youth 

I've  been  a-telling  thee  the  tantrums  of : 
He  seems  on  revel  bound. 

Chrem.  No  question  :— lo, 

Fillets  and  flambeau  bearing,  on  he  trips  it 

Enter  Youtb. 
Youth.  I  kiss  your  hands. 
Old  W.  Kiss,  says  he?  Km? 

Youth.  Old  sweetheart, 

How  gray  thou'rt  grown,  and  all  at  once,  by  Jingo. 
Old  W.  Wretch  that  I  am !  The  buffets  I  must 
bearl 

Chrem.  'Tis  long,  belike,  since  last  he  saw  thee. 
Old  W.  Long! 
When  'twas  but  yesterday,  thou  monster,  thou ! 
Chrem.  Then  trust  me,  friend,  his  is  no  common 
case : — 

Fuddled,  it  seems,  he  sees  the  sharper  for  it 
Old  W.  No :  but  'tis  always  such  a  saucy  rogue ! 
Youth.  O  thou  Sea-Neptune,*  and  ye  senior 
gods, 

How  seam'd  with  ruts  and  wrinkles  are  her 
chops ! 

Old  W.  Hold  not  your  torch  to  me. 

Chrem.  Well  thought  of,  old  'un : 

For  should  one  single  spark  but  catch  her, 
Off,  like  a  wool-clad  olive-branch,  she  blazes !  t 

Youth.  What  say  you  now  ? — We  have  not  met 
for  ages — 
A  little  sport? 

Old  W.        O  you  audacious  ! — Where ! 

Youth.  Here—nuts  in  hand. 

Old  W.  What  sport 's  he  driving  at? 

Youth.  How  many — teeth  |  bast  thou  ? 

Chrem.  A  guess— a  guess — 

A  guess  for  me ! — Some  three,  mayhap,  or  four. 

Youth.  Pay  down:  — she  has  but  one,  and 
that's  a  grinder. 

Old  W.  Vilest  of  men,  thy  wits  have  left  thee : 
what! 

Before  such  crowds  to  make  a  wash  pot  of  me : 
Youth.  'Faith,  no  bad  turn— to  wash  thee  out, 
pot-fashion. 


•  Reverential  swearing  .—Neptune  was  an  indent  deity. 
("To  swear  with  propriety/'  says  my  little  major,  "the 
oath  should  be  an  echo  to  the  sense."— Bob  Acbbs  in  The 

Rivals.) 

t  The  Athenians  used  to  hang,  a  branch  of  this  kind 
above  their  doors,  to  keep  off  famine  and  pestilence.  It 
hung  a  year  before  it  was  renewed,  and  was,  therefore, 
sufficiently  dry  and  combustible  by  the  end  of  the  twelve- 
month. 

t  Instead  of— "How  many  nuts  have  It— odd  or  even  V 


Chrem.  Fy  on't,  not  so :  she's  now  made  «p  fix 


Right  huckster's  trim— but  only  wash  the  paint 

off- 
Lord,  how  the  tatters  of  her  race  would  show! 
Old  W.  Old  as  you  are,  your  sense  is  wondrous 
scanty. 

Youth.  He  tempts  thee,  sure   the  rogue  I— and 
thinks  the  while 
Those  daring  hands  escape  my  jealous  eye. 

Old  W.  So  help  me,  Venus,  not  a  hand  on  me 
He  lays,  you  brute. 

Chrem.  So  help  me,  Hecate,  no : 

Else  were  I  mad.  But  come,  my  boy,  this  last 
Thou  must  not  loathe. 

Youth.  What  me?  I  love  to  frenzy. 

Chrem.  And  yet  she  'plains  of  thee. 

Youth.  She  'plains!  As  how? 

Chrem.  0,  a  proud  peat  you  are,  she  says,  and 
tell  her 

Once  the  Milesians  were  a  potent  people. 

Youth.  Well,  I'll  not  fight  with  thee  about  her.— 

Chrem.  No! 
Your  why  and  wherefore  ? 

Youth.  Reverence  for  thine  years  :— 

There  breathes  no  other  wight  I'd  yield  her  to. 
And  now,  take  off  the  lass,  and  joy  be  with  thee! 

Chrem.  I  see,  I  see  your  drift:  you  mean  no 
more 
To  herd  with  her. 

Old  W.         And  who  will  brook  the  traitor? 

Youth.  I've  not  a  word  for  one  so  rak'd  and 
riddled 

By  full  ten  thousand,  plus  three  thousand— years. 
Chrem.  Yet,  since  you  deign'd  to  quaff  the 
wine — you  take  me  ? — 
Twere  fair  to  suck  the  dregs. 

Youth.  Ugh !  but  these  dregs — they  are  so  stale 

and  rancid. 
Chrem.  A  strainer  cures  all  that— 
Youth.  In,  in,  I  say : 

These  garlands  to  the  god  I  fain  would  offer. 

Old  W.  And  I — I  do  remember  me— I  too 
Have  a  word  to  say  to  him. 

Youth.  Then  go  not  I. 

Chrem.  Tut,  man,  cheer  up!    She  shall  not 

ravish  thee. 
Youth.  A  gracious  promise: — for  enough  in 
conscience 

I've  pitch'd  that  weather-beaten  hulk  already. 
Old  W.  Ay,  march  away : — I'll  not  be  far  be- 
hind thee. 

Chrem.  O,  sov'reign  Jove !  how  fast  and  firm 
the  beldame 
Cleaves  like  a  limpet  to  her  stripling  flame ! 

[Exeunt. 

Before  the  house  of  Chbkmtlus. 

Hermes,  Carioic,  Chremtlus,  Old  Wo  maw, 
Chorus. 

(Hermes  knocks  at  the  door,  and  hides.*) 
Car.  (coming  out.)  Who  knocks  the  door  there, 
ho  ?    Why  what  could  this  be  ? 

•  TV  make  it  appear  that  the  door  had  rattled  of  itself,  «* 
the  approach  of  his  godship. 


r 
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Car.  Well :  if  it  lie  within  my  power— com- 
mand me. 

Ann  Would*  thou  bat  fetch  a  well-fir'd  loaf 
or  two— 

And  add  a  whacking  lamp  of  that  tame  meat 
You're  offering  up  within  1 

Car.  Impossible! 
No  fetching  forth  allow 'd. 

Harm.  Yet  when  your  lord's  stray  articles  you 
pilfer'd, 

I  always  help'd  to  hide,  and  sav'd  your  bacon. 
Car.  Just  on  condition  you  should  share— you 
thief! 

You  never  miss'd  your  cake  on  such  occasions. 
Harm.  Nor  you  to  gobble  it  down  before  I 
touch'd  it 

Car.  So:  for  no  equal  share  of  stripes  had  yon, 
When  master  caught  me  in  a  peccadillo. 

Harm.  Think  not  of  pott  offence,  now  PhyWs 
taken.-* 

But  O — by  all  the  gods — for  an  inmate  take  me. 
Car.  Why,  wilt  thou  leave  the  gods  and  quar- 
ter here  ? 
Harm.  You're  better  off,  I  trow. 
Car.  What  then? 

Desert !  Is  that  a  handsome  trick  to  play  them  ? 
Harm.  'Tit  still  one's  country,  where  oneproepert 
weUA 

Car.  And  say  we  took  thee  in — how  couldst 

•thou  serve  us  ? 
Harm.  Beside  your  door  establish  me  as  Tumir- 

KEY.* 

Car.  Turnkey !  we  want  no  turns  of  thine,  I 

promise  thee. 
Harm.  As  T*adi*,  then. 
Car.  Nay,  we  are  rich,  and  so 

What  need  have  we  to  keep  a  pedlar-Hermes. 
Harm.  Dxcuvxm,  then. 

Car.  Deceiver  ?  Cheat  ?  Ne'er  dream  on't— 
No  room  for  cheating  now,  but  honest  practice. 

Harm.  Well,  then,  as  Gums. 

Car.  Our  god's  regain 'd  his  twinklers, 

So  we  have  business  for  a  guide  no  longer. 

Harm.  I  have  it — Rivil-Mastib  let  me  be 
then — 

What  canst  thou  say  to  that? 

For  sure  with  Plutus'  pomp  it  best  agrees 

To  hold  high  games  of  music  and  gymnastics. 

Car.  What  luck  to  have  good  store  of  aliases! 
See  now—this  knave  will  earn  his  bite  and  sup. 
Ay,  ay — 'tis  not  for  nought  our  judging  varlets 
Would  fain  be  written  down  with  many  letters. § 

Harm.  On  these  terms,  then,  I've  leave  to  en- 
ter? 

Car.  Yes: 
And  hark  ye,  sirrah,  find  the  cistern  out, 
And  wash  me,  with  thy  proper  hands,  these  guts; 
So  shalt  thou  straightway  figure  off  as  Sculhok. 

[Exit  Humes. 


Ho  asm,  it  seem*:  and  so  the  little  wicket 
Makes  mil  mis  hullabaloo,  forsooth,  for  nothing. 

Harm,  (showing  himself.)  You  there,  I  say, 
Too,  Cation,  stop! 

Car.  What,  fellow,  was  it  thee 

Tkat  bsuig'd  so  lustily  against  the  door? 

Herm.  No:  —  I  but  thought  on't— thou  hast 
sav'd  the  trouble. 
But  presto,  post  away  and  call  thy  roaster, 
And  furthermore,  the  mistress  and  her  brats ; 
And  furthermore,  the  slaves,  and  eke  the  mastiff; 
And  furthermore,  thyself — the  pig — 

Car.  Nay,  tell  me, 

What  is  all  this? 

Herm.  Tis  Jove,  you  rogue,  is  minded 

Hashing  you  up  into  one  hotch-potch  mess, 
To  send  you,  great  and  small,  to  pot  together. 

Car.  Heralds  like  this  shall  get  the  tongue* — 
cut  out 

But  why,  an1  please  you,  does  he  plan  such  fare 
Fotvus? 

Herm.  Because  you've  done — a  deed  without 
a  name : 

Since  first  this  Plutus'  eyes  were  op'd  again, 
Nor  frankincense,  nor  laurel  bough,  nor  cake, 
Nor  victim,  nor  one  other  thing  one  mortal 
Offers  to  us — the  gods. 

Car.  Nor  will  for  ever : 

Such  wretched  care  ye  took  of  us  heretofore. 

Herm.  Well :  for  the  rest  I'm  somewhat  less 
concerned, 

But  I  myself  am  perishing — am  pounded. 
Car.  Shrewd  fellow  If 

Herm.       Up  till  now,  among  the  tapstresses, 
I  far'd  not  ill  o'  mornings ;  winecake— honey- 
Dried  figs — and  all  that's  meet  for  Hermes'  palate : 
But  now,  cross-legg'd,  I  mope  for  grief  and  hun- 
ger. 

Car.  And  serves  ye  right,  too — many  a  time 
and  oft, 

For  all  their  gifts — you  left  them  in  the  lurch. 
Harm.  O  me !  the  cake — 

The  monthly  \  cheesecake  kneaded  once  for  me ! 
Car.  Thou  crav'st  the  lost,  and  callest  out  in  vain.\ 
Herm.  And  O  the  ham — that  I  was  wont  de- 
vour 1 

Car.  Ham!  Ply  your  ham  in  dancing  on  a 
bottle. U 

Herm.  The  tripes — the  trolly-bags— *I  guzzled 
hot! 

Car.  The  tripes  — the  gripes!  — I  guess  the 

tripes  torment  thee. 
Herm.  And  0  the  jolly  jorum — half  and  half! 
Car.  Come,  take  a  swig  of  this,  and  off  with 

thee. 

Herm.  Ah !  wouldst  thou  do  thy  friend  a  little 
favour  1 


♦  The  victim's  tongue  was  devoted  to  Hermes.  But 
drion  uses  sn  ambiguous  phrase,  by  way  of  threat. 

t  To  care  only  for  himself. 

t  On  the  fourth  day  of  each  month. 

I  The  announcement  from  heaven  to  Hercules,  when 
he  called  for  hit  lost  Hylas. 

(1  A  well-oiled  skin-boUU.  It  was  one  of  their  baccha- 
nal games  to  Jump,  barefooted,  on  such  a  bottle ;  and  he 
who  kept  his  fooling,  won  tee  prise. 


*  As  Tbrasybutus  proclaimed  an  amnesty  after  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  republic,  which  followed  his  seizure 
of  Phyle.  Hence  the  proverb. 

t  Quoted  probably  from  Euripides. 

t  The  poet  plays  upon  the  various  attributes  of  Her- 
mes. 

I  Another  hit  at  the  •Uoimsnt  of  dfcasts. 


ARISTOTLB. 


Enter  Pbibst  or  Jots. 

Print.  Who'll  tell  me  where  it  Chremylus? 

Chrem.  (entering.)  Good  fellow, 

What  is  the  matter  ? 

Priest.  What,  but  ruination! 

For  since  your  Plutua  'gan  to  see,  I  die 
Of  downright  famine— not  a  crumb  to  eat — 
/ — the  arch-priest  of  Guabbiak  Jovb. 

Chrem,  Ye  Powers ! 

What  can  the  cause  be  ? 

Priett.  Not  a  sacrifice 

Comes  our  way  any  longer. 

Chrem.  Wherefore  so? 

Priett.  'Cause  they're  all  rich.   And  yet,  in 
good  old  times, 
When  they  had  nought — some  home-returning 
merchant 

Would  bring  thanks-offering  for  safety ;  or 
Some  one  had  bilk'd  the  law— or  splendid  rites 
Were  held  by  some  magnifico,  and  I 
The  priest  was  sure  to  be  invited :  but 
No  victims  now — not  one— no  visitors- 
Except  the  thousands  that  come  there  to—ease 
them. 

Chrem.  And  hast  not  lawful  share  of  their— 
oblations  ? 

Priest.  So  to  this  Jove— this  Guardian — this 
Preserver— 
I  think  to  bid  good  by,  and  mess  with  you. 
Chrem.  Cheer  up,  man ;  all  shall  yet  go  well 
with  thee. 

Preserving  Jove  is  here9 — alive  and  kicking — 
Come  of  his  own  accord. 


•  In  the  person  of  Pluto*. 


Priett.  O  glorious  new 

Chrem.  Ay!  And  we  soon  shall  set— s 

an  instant— 
Our  Plutus,  where  of  yore  he  sate  in  state 
On  sleepless  watch  behind  Minerva's  tern] 
Lights  from  within  there! — Take  the  t 

friend, 
And  marshal  on  the  god. 

Priett.  No  question  of 

Thus  must  I  do. 

Chrem.  And  some  one  call  for  '. 

The  Procettum  comet  out  from  the  hou* 

Old  W.  And  what  of  me? 
Chrem.      Look  here,  these  pots,t  with 
We  consecrate  the  god,  mount  on  thy  nod* 
And  bear  them  gravely :  flower'd  petticoa 
Thou  of  thyself  hast  donn'd. 

Old  W.  But — what  came 
Chrem.  Nay,  thou  shalt  have  thy  will — 
This  evening  the  young  fellow  shall  be  witl 
Old  W.  Well,  then— O  Lud!— if  yoi 
pledge  his  coming — 
I'll  bear  your  pots. 

Car.  Were  never  pots  befoi 

In  such  a  case : — in  thou  the  scum's  a-top, 
In  then  a  scum— a  very  scum's  at  bottom ! 
Ch.  Delay,  delay  no  longer,  then: 
the  jolly  pomp's  before  us— 
Make  way,  make  way — and  form  again, 
to  follow  them  in  Chorus ! 

[Exeunt  i 


•  Where  the  public  treasury  was. 
t  Pots  of  pulse,  Ate. 


ARISTOTLE.  " 

CBoro  38t-Died  322,  B.  C] 


BoBjr  at  Stagira  in  Macedon,  and  educated  in 
the  school  of  Plato  at  Athens.  As  a  philosopher 
he  is  known  to  all  mankind,  and  would  perhaps 
have  been  equally  renowned  in  poetry,  had  he 


seriously  applied  his  high  faculties  to  that  c 
art.  The  following  hymn  or  paean  was  com 
in  honour  of  his  patron,  Hermias,  tyrant  of 
nae,  an  eunuch,  and  originally  a  slave. 


HYMN  TO  VIRTUE. 


O  sought  with  toil  and  mortal  strife 

By  those  of  human  birth, 
Virtue,  thou  noblest  end  of  life, 

Thou  goodliest  gain  on  earth ! 
Thee,  Maid,  to  win,  our  youth  would  bear 
Unwearied,  fiery  pains ;  and  dare 

Death  for  thy  beauty's  worth ; 
So  bright  thy  proffered  honours  shine, 
Like  clusters  of  a  fruit  divine. 


Sweeter  than  slumber's  boasted  joys, 

And  more  desired  than  gold, 
Dearer  than  nature's  dearest  ties: — 

For  thee  those  heroes  old  ; 
Herculean  son  of  highest  Jove, 
And  the  twin-birth  of  Leda,  strove 

By  perils  manifold : 
Great  Peleus'  son,  with  like  desire, 
And  Ajax  sought  the  Stygian  fire. 


HYBRIA8  OF  CRETE.— PEB8E8. 
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The  bud  shall  crown  with  lasting  lay, 

And  age  immortal  make 
Ataroa's  sovereign,  'reft  of  day 

For  thy  dear  beauty's  sake : 
Him,  therefore,  the  recording  Nine 
In  songs  extol  to  heights  divine, 

And  every  chord  awake ; 
Promoting  still,  with  reverence  due, 
The  meed  of  friendship  tried  and  true. 


ON  THE  TOMB  OF  AJAX. 
Bt  Ajax'  tomb,  in  solemn  state, 
I,  Virtue,  as  a  mourner  wait, 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  sable  vest, 
Fast  streaming  eyes  and  heaving  breast; 
8ince  in  the  Grecian  tents  I  see 
Fraud,  hateful  Fraud,  preferred  to  me.* 


•  Bee  page  104. 


HYBRIAS  OF  CRETE. 


Or  this  poet,  the  age  and  country,  with  the  fol- 
lowing short  scholium,  are  all  that  remain  to  us. 
"Many  (observes  Sir  Daniel  Sand  ford,)  as  they 
read  these  stanzas  will  have  their  thoughts  re- 
called, with  melancholy  pleasure,  to  the '  Allan-a- 


dale'  of  our  great  departed  minstrel,  whose  strains 
—free  as  they  are  of  all  conscious  imitation— so 
often,  through  the  force  of  kindred  genius,  seem  to 
echo  the  bold  and  vigorous  expression  of  finest 
Grecian  poetry." 


THE  WARBIOR'S  RICHES. 


Mt  wealth's  a  burly  spear  and  brand, 
And  a  right  good  shield  of  hides  untanj^d, 

Which  on  mine  arm  I  buckle : 
Wilh  these  I  plough,  I  reap,  I  sow, 
With  these  I  make  the  vintage  flow, 

And  all  around  me  truckle. 


But  your  wights,  that  take  no  pride  to  wield 
A  massy  spear  and  a  well-made  shield, 

Nor  joy  to  draw  the  sword : 
Oh !  I  bring  those  heartless,  hapless  drones 
Down,  in  a  trice,  on  their  marrow-bones, 

To  call  me  king  and  lord. 


PERSES. 


Of  this  poet  there  are  eight  epigrams  remain- 
ing, but  none  of  them  affording  any  trace  of  the 
country  or  age  in  which  he  flourished.  The  fol- 
lowing has  been  selected  by  way  of  specimen, 
from  the  resemblance  which  (as  Mr.  Merivale 
truly  observes,)  it  bears,  both  in  the  subject  and 


ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 

Ukblist  Mnasilla!— On  this  speaking  tomb 
What  means  the  type  of  emblematic  gloom  ? 
Thy  lost  Callirhoe  we  here  survey, 
Just  as  she  moaned  her  ebbing  soul  away, 
16 


in  the  manner  of  treating  it,  to  that  exquisite 
work  of  sculpture,  the  group  executed  by  Chan- 
trey,  for  the  monument  of  Miss  Johnes  of  Hafod.  j 
Had  the  epigram  been  modern,  instead  of  ancient, 1 
one  would  say  that  it  had  been  expressly  written . 
for  it 


Just  as  the  death-mists  o'er  her  eye-lids  fell, 
In  those  maternal  arms  she  loved  so  well. 
There,  too,  the  speechless  father  sculptured  stands, 
That  cherished  head  supporting  with  his  hands. 
Alas !  alas ! — thus  grief  is  made  to  flow 
A  ceaseless  stream    eternity  of  woe. 


NICOSTRATUS. 


[About  380  B.C.) 

On  of  the  ions  of  Aristophanes— known  also  by  the  name  of  Philetanran 
See  Clinton's  F.  £.  xxxiL,  note  p. 


LOQUACITY, 

Lr  in  prattling  from  morning  till  night 
A  sign  of  oar  wisdom  there  be, 

The  swallows  are  wiser  by  right, 
For  they  prattle  much  faster  than  we. 


MNASALCUS  OF  SICYON. 

The  age  of  this  author  is  unknown. 


ON  A  VINE. 

Swbit  vine !  when  howls  the  wintry  hour, 
Not  now,  thy  leafy  honours  shower ; 
Nor  strew  them  on  the  thankless  plain- 
Soon  Autumn  will  come  round  again. 
Then,  when  with  heat  and  wine  opprest, 
Beneath  the  grateful  bower,  to  rest 
Antileon  lays  his  drooping  head, 
Oh  then  thy  shadowy  foliage  shed, 
In  heaps  around  the  sleeping  boy  1 
Thus  Beauty  should  be  crown'd  by  Joy. 


ON  THE  SHIELD  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  bolt  offering  at  Diana's  shrine, 
See  Alexander's  glorious  shield  recline ; 
Whose  golden  orb,  through  many  a  bloody  day, 
Triumphant,  ne'er  in  dust  dishonoured  lay. 


ON  A  TEMPLE  OF  VENUS 

VIAE  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

Hebe  let  ns  from  the  wave-washed  beach  behold 
Sea-born  Cythera's  venerable  fane, 

And  fountains  fringed  with  shady  poplars  old 
Where  dip  their  wings  the  golden  halcyon 
train. 


ON  A  PIPE  IN  THE  TEMPLE  OF  VEI 

Sat,  rustic  pipe !  in  Cythera's  dome 
Why  sounds  this  echo  of  a  shepherd's  home 
Nor  rocks,  nor  valleys,  here  invite  the  strait 
But  all  is  Love— go,  seek  thy  hills  again. 

ON  A  LOCUST. 


•  See  page  193. 


Oh,  never  more,  sweet  Locust, 

shalt  thou  with  shrilly  wing, 
Along  the  fertile  furrows  sit, 

and  thy  gladsome  carols  sing : 
Oh,  never  more  thy  nimble  wings 

shall  cheer  this  heart  of  mine 
With  sweetest  melody,  while  I 

beneath  the  trees  recline. 


PARODY 
oir  ait  inscription  of  Aristotle's.* 

Ijt  woeful  guise,  at  Pleasure's  gate, 
I,  Virtue,  as  a  mourner  wait, 
With  hair  in  loose  disorder  flowing, 
And  breast  with  fierce  resentment  glov 
Since,  all  the  country  round,  I  see 
Base  sensual  joys  preferred  to  me. 


m 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

[About  317  B.  C] 

A  disciple  of  Plato,  and  his  successor  in  the  Academy. 


EPITAPH  ON  PLATO. 
Plato's  dead  form  this  earthly  shroud  forests; 
His  soul  among  the  godlike  heroes  rests. 


ANTIPHANES' 

(Bora  407-Died  333  B.  C] 

ite  of  Rhodes,  and  author  of  nearly  three  hundred  comedies,  of  which  the  titles  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  have  come  down  to  us. 


I  am  the  lightning's  flash to  be  puff'd  up? 
I  am  the  wind  to  blow  him  till  he  burst : 
Choak'd,  strangled? — I  can  do't  and  save  a 
halter : — 

Would  you  break  down  his  doors  ?   Behold  an 

earthquake. 
Open  and  enter  them  ?— a  battering-ram : 
Will  you  sit  down  to  supper?— I  am  your  guest, 
Tour  very  fly  to  enter  without  bidding : 
Would  you  move  off"? — You'll  move  a  well  as 

scon : — 

I  am  for  all  work;  and,  though  the  job  were 
stabbing, 

Betraying,  false-accusing,— only  say 
Do  this,  and  it  is  done !    I  stick  at  nothing. 
They  call  me  Thunder-bolt  for  my  despatch ; 
Friend  of  my  friends  am  I : — Let  actions  speak  me ; 
I  am  much  too  modest  to  commend  myself. 


THE  PARASITE. 

art,  vocation,  trade,  or  mystery, 
atch  with  your  fine  parasite  ? — The  pain- 
ter? 

mere  dauber ;  a  vile  drudge  the  farmers- 
business  is  to  labour,  ours  to  laugh, 
r,  to  quibble,  faith  sirs !  and  to  drink, 
nd  drink  lustily.    Is  not  this  rare? 
e, — my  life  at  least :  The  first  of  pleasures 
to  be  rich  myself,  but  next  to  this 
it  best  to  be  a  parasite, 
>ed  upon  the  rich.    Now  mark  me  right! 
urn  my  virtues  one  by  one :  Imprimis, 
rill  to  all  men — would  they  all  were  rich 
;ht  I  gull  them  all :— Malice  to  none ; 
no  man's  fortune,  all  I  wish 
to  share  it : — Would  you  have  a  friend, 
ant,  steady  friend  ?    I  am  your  man  : 
iker  I,  no  swaggerer,  no  defamer, 
e  to  bear  all  these  and  still  forbear : — 
insult,  I  laugh,  unruffled,  merry, 
ibly  good-humour'd,  still  I  laugh : — 
t  good  soldier  I,  valorous  to  a  fault, 
once  my  stomach's  up  and  supper  served : 
now  my  humour,  not  one  spark  of  pride, 
nd  the  same  for  ever  to  my  friends  :— 
jelled,  molten  iron  to  the  hammer 
so  malleable;  but  if  I  cudgel, 
s  the  thunder  >— Is  one  to  be  blinded  I 


LITTLE  TRUST  TO  BE  PUT  IN  WOMAN. 


Fom  this,  and  only  this,  I'll  trust  a  woman, 
That  if  you  take  life  from  her  she  will  die, 
And,  being  dead,  will  come  to  life  no  more ; 
In  all  things  else  I  am  an  infidel. 
Oh !  might  I  never  more  behold  a  woman ! 
Rather  than  I  should  meet  that  object,  gods! 
Strike  out  mine  eyes— I'll  thank  you  for  your 
mercy. 

YK>  


ANTIPHAMC8. 


CONSCIENCE  THE  BEST  LAW. 

Air  honest  man  to  law  makes  no  resort ; 
His  conscience  is  the  better  role  of  court. 


NO  LIFE  WITHOUT  LOVE. 

Thb  man,  who  first  laid  down  the  pedant  rale, 
That  love  is  folly,  was  himself  a  lbol ; 
For,  if  to  life  that  transport  you  deny, 
What  privilege  is  left  us— bat  to  die. 


NOT  LOST,  BUT  GONE  BEFORE. 

Cbasb,  mourners,  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no 
more : 

Your  dead  friends  are  not  lost  but  gone  before, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  upon  that  road, 
Which  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they've  trode. 
In  the  same  inn  we  all  shall  meet  at  last, 
There  take  new  life,  and  laugh  at  sorrows  past 

The  Same  paraphrased. 

Wasv  those,  whom  love  and  blood  endear, 
Lie  cold  upon  the  funeral  bier, 
How  fruitless  are  our  tears  of  woe, 
How  vain  the  grief  that  bids  them  flow  1 
Those  friends  lamented  are  not  dead, 
Though  dark  to  us  the  road  they  tread ; 
All  soon  must  follow  to  the  shore, 
Where  they  have  only  gone  before. 
Shine  but  to-morrow's  sun,  and  we, 
Compell'd  by  equal  destiny, 
Shall  in  one  common  home  embrace, 
Where  they  have  first  prepared  our  place. 


DEATH. 

Ybs, — 'tis  the  greatest  evil  man  can  know, 
The  keenest  sorrow  in  this  world  of  woe, 
The  heaviest  impost  laid  on  human  breath, 
Which  all  must  pay,  or  yield  the  forfeit— death. 
For  Death  all  wretches  pray;  but  when  the 
prayer 

Is  heard,  and  he  steps  forth  to  ease  their  care, 
Gods!  how  they  tremble  at  his  aspect  rude, 
And,  loathing,  turn  1   Such  man's  ingratitude  1 
>  And  none  so  fondly  cling  to  life,  as  he 
Who  hath  outlived  all  life's  felicity. 


ON  A  FOUNTAIN, 

HBAB  WHICH  A  MUBDIB  HAD  BBKJT  COMMITTED. 

Ebiwhtlz  my  gentle  streams  were  wont  to  pour 
Along  their  banks  a  pure  translucent  tide ; 
But  now  the  waves  are  shrunk  and  channel 
dried, 

And  Naiads  know  their  once-loved  haunt  no 
more; 


Since  that  sad  moment  when  my  ve 
shore 

Was  with  the  crimson  hue  of  murder  dy 
To  cool  the  sparkling  heat  of  wine  we  gl 
But  shrink  abhorrent  from  the  stain  of  gore, 


CONTRIVANCE 
roa  cooxnre  thb  bakiubt-chaxbsb  or 
kihs)  or  CTPBUS. 

A.  You  say  you've  passed  much  of  your 

in  Cyprus. 

B.  All ;  for  the  war  prevented  my  depar 

A.  In  what  place  chiefly,  may  I  ask  1 

B.  In  Pa 
Where  I  saw  elegance  in  such  perfection, 
As  almost  mocks  belief. 

A.  Of  what  kind,  pray 

B.  Take  this  for  one — The  monarch,  wh 

sups, 

Is  fanned  by  living  doves. 

A.  You  make  me  ci 
How  this  is  to  be  done ;  all  other  questions 
I  will  put  by  to  be  resolved  in  this. 

B.  There  is  a  juice  drawn  from  the  a 

tree, 

To  which  your  dove  instinctively  is  wedd< 
With  a  most  loving  appetite ;  with  this 
The  king  anoints  his  temples,  and  the  odoi 
No  sooner  captivates  the  silly  birds, 
Than  straight  they  flutter  round  him,- 
would  fly 

A  bolder  pitch,  so  strong  a  love-charm  c 
them, 

And  perch,  0  horror!  on  his  sacred  crown, 
If  that  such  profanation  were  permitted 
Of  the  by-standers,  who  with  reverent  care 
Fright  them  away,  till  thus,  retreating  now 
And  now  advancing,  they  keep  such  a  coil 
With  their  broad  vans,  and  beat  the  lazy  ai 
Into  so  quick  a  stir,  that  in  the  conflict 
His  royal  lungs  are  comfortably  coord, 
And  thus  he  sups  as  Paphian  monarchs  ah 


OLD  AGE 

COXFABBD  WITH  OLD  WIHB. 

Old  age  and  old  wine  well  may  be  comps 
Let  either  of  them  once  exceed  their  date,- 
Be  it  ne'er  so  little, — and  the  whole  turns  i 


RELUCTANCE  TO  DIE. 

Ah  !  good  my  master,  you  may  sigh  for  Dei 
And  call  amain  upon  him  to  release  you ; 
But  will  you  bid  him  '  Welcome'  when  he  of 
Not  you.  Old  Charon  has  a  stubborn  task 
To  tug  you  to  his  wherry,  and  dislodge  yoi 
|  From  your  rich  tables,  when  your  hour  is  < 


ANAXANDRIDES. 


[Abort  376  B.  C] 


ativb  of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  and  author 
y-five  comedies,  of  which  the  titles  of 
-eight  only  have  come  down  to  us.  He  is 
have  been  a  man  of  ungovernable  tera- 
d,  whenever  disappointed  of  the  prize  for 


which  he  had  contended,  to  have  vented  his 
rage  on  every  person  and  thing  that  fell  in  hit 
way,  not  excepting  even  his  own  unfortunate 
dramas.  Hence  the  early  loss  of  the  greater  part 
of  them. 


OLD  AGE. 

Is  1  how  easily  the  good  man  bears 
mbrous  honours  of  increasing  years, 
h  my  father,  is  not,  as  they  say, 

of  evils  heap'd  on  mortal  clay, 

impatient  folly  aids  the  curse 

eak  lamenting  makes  our  sorrows  worse. 


He  whose  soft  soul,  whose  temper  ever  even, 
Whose  habits  placid  as  a  cloudless  heaven, 
Approve  the  partial  blessings  of  the  sky, 
Smooths  the  rough  road  and  walks  untroubled 

by; 

Untimely  wrinkles  furrow  not  his  brow, 

And  graceful  wave  his  locks  of  reverend  snow. 


EUBULUS. 

[Abovt  375  B.  C.] 

ativs  of  Atarna  in  Lesbos,  but  of  Athe- 1  bly  wrote  plays  of  both  sorts.  Out  of  one  bun- 
ocestry.  He  stood  on  the  debatable  ground  dred  and  four  comedies  which  he  is  said  to  have 
m  the  old  and  middle  comedy,  and  proba- 1  written,  the  names  of  about  fifty  remain. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

cups  of  wine  a  prudent  man  may  take ; 
rst  of  these,  for  constitution's  sake; 
cond  to  the  girl  he  loves  the  best 
ird  and  last  to  lull  him  to  his  rest ; 
jome  to  bed  ! — But  if  a  fourth  he  pours, 
i  the  cup  of  folly  and  not  ours ; 
loisy  talking  on  the  fifth  attends ; 
xth  breeds  feuds  and  falling-out  of  friends; 
beget  blows  and  faces  stained  with  gore ; 
—and  the  watch-patrole  breaks  ope  the  door; 


Mad  with  the  ninth,  another  cup  goes  round, 
And  the  swill'd  sot  drops  senseless  on  the 
ground. 


ON  A  WINGED  CUPID. 

Wht,  foolish  painter,  give  those  wings  to  Love! 
Love  is  not  light,  as  my  sad  heart  can  prove : 
Love  hath  no  wings,  or  none  that  I  can  see ; 
If  he  can  fiy,— oh  1  bid  him  fly  from  me  1 
It  107 


J 

ALEXIS. 


[About  306  B.C.] 


A  vatzti  of  Thurium,  and  author  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  comedies,  of  which  the  titles 
of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  remain.   We  know 


I nothing  of  him  except  that  he  was  an  epicure,  a 
woman-hater,  and  the  uncle  and  instructor  of 
Menander. 


THE  BON  VTVANT. 

Mt  wealthy  master  now  resolved  to  seek 
Instruction  late  in  life,  and  learn  to  speak ; 
And,  that  in  logic  rules  he  might  excel, 
He  feed  a  learned  doctor,  who  lived  well. 
Here,  at  a  vast  expense,  as  suits  bis  rank, 
He  ate  and  drank,  and  spoke,  and  ate  and 
drank; 

And,  after  years  of  study,  boasts  to  know 
The  best  receipt  to  make  a  fricandeau. 


LOVE. 

Thi  man,  who  holds  true  pleasure  to  consist 
In  pampering  his  vile  body,  and  defies 
Love's  great  divinity,  rashly  maintains 
Weak  impious  war  with  an  immortal  God. 
The  gravest  master  that  the  schools  can  boast 
Ne'er  trained  bis  pupils  to  such  discipline 
As  Love  his  votaries — And  where  is  he 
So  stubborn  and  determinedly  stiff 
But  shall,  at  some  time,  bend  his  knee  to  Love, 
And  make  obeisance  at  his  mighty  shrine. 

One  day,  as  slowly  sauntering  from  the  port, 
A  thousand  cares  conflicting  in  my  breast, 
Thus  I  began  to  commune  with  myself— 
Methinks  these  painters  misapply  their  art, 
And  never  knew  the  being  which  they  draw  j 
For  markt  their  many  false  conceits  of  Love. 
Love  is  nor  male  nor  female,  man  nor  god, 
Nor  with  intelligence,  nor  yet  without  it, 
But  a  strange  compound  of  all  these,  uniting 
In  one  mixed  essence  many  opposites ; 
A  manly  courage  with  a  woman's  fear, 
The  madman's  frenzy  in  a  reasoning  mind, 
The  strength  of  steel,  the  fury  of  a  beast, 
The  ambition  of  a  hero. — Something  'tis : 
But,  by  Minerva  and  the  gods  I  swear, 
I  know  not  what  this  nameless  something  is. 


WICKEDNESS  OF  WOMEN, 

AITO  FOLLT  OF  THOSE  WHO  WED  THEM. 

Norn  house,  nor  coffers,  nor  whatever  else 
Is  dear  and  precious,  should  be  watched  so  closely, 
As  she  whom  you  call  wife.    Sad  lot  is  our's, 
Who  barter  life  and  all  its  free  delights, 
198 


To  be  the  slaves  of  woman,  and  are  paid 
Her  bridal  portion  in  the  luckless  coin 
Of  sorrow  and  vexation.   A  man's  wrath 
Is  milk  and  honey  to  a  woman's  rage ; 
He  can  be  much  offended  and  forgive ; 
She  never  pardons  those  she  most  offends : 
What  she  should  do  she  slights,  what  she  should 
not 

Hotly  pursues ;  false  to  each  virtuous  point. 
And  only  in  her  wickedness  sincere. 

Who,  but  a  lunatic,  would  wed  and  be 
Wilfully  wretched  ?    Better  to  endure 
The  shame  of  poverty  and  all  its  taunts, 
Rather  than  this.    The  reprobate,  on  whom 
The  censor  sets  bis  brand,  is  justly  doomed 
Unfit  to  govern  others :  but  the  wretch 
Who  weds,  no  longer  can  command  himself; 
Nor  hath  his  woe  a  period  but  in  death.* 


GLUTTONS  AND  DRUNKARDS. 

You,  sir,  a  Cyrenean,  as  I  take  you, 
Look  at  your  sect  of  desperate  voluptuaries ! 
There's  Diodorus— beggary  is  too  good  for  him— 
A  vast  inheritance  in  two  short  years, 
Where  is  it?    Squander'd,  vanish'd  gone  for 
ever; 

So  rapid  was  his  dissipation.— Stop ! 
Stop,  my  good  friend,  you  cry ;  not  quite  so  fast; 
This  man  went  fair  and  softly  to  his  ruin ; 
What  talk  you  of  two  years?   As  many  days, 
Two  little  days,  were  long  enough  to  finish 
Toung  Epicharides ;  he  had  a  soul, 
And  drove  a  merry  pace  to  his  undoing—  | 
Marry !  if  a  kind  of  surfeit  would  surprise  us, 
Ere  we  sit  down  to  earn  it,  such  prevention 
Would  come  most  opportune  to  save  the  trouble 
Of  a  sick  stomach  and  an  aching  head : 
But  whilst  the  punishment  is  out  of  sight, 
And  the  full  chalice  at  our  lips,  we  drink, 
Drink  all  to-day,  to-morrow  fast  and  mourn, 
Sick,  and  all-o'er  opprest  with  nauseous  fumes; 
Such  is  the  drunkard's  curse,  and  bell  itself 
Cannot  devise  a  greater — Oh,  that  Nature 


•  How  different  the  language  of  our  Otway  !— 

O  woman,  lovely  woman  1  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man ;  we  had  been  brutes  without  thee. 

y#n4ce  ^raterees. 


ARI8T0PH0N. 
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it  quit  us  of  this  overbearing  burden, 
tyrant-god,  the  belly  1    Take  that  from  us, 
.  ail  its  bestial  appetites,  and  man, 
terated  man,  shall  be  all  souL* 


THE  PROCURESS. 
■  fresh  recruits  she  still  augments  her  stock, 
Iding  the  young  novitiate  to  her  trade ; 
1,  feature,  manners,  every  thing  so  changed, 
not  a  trace  of  former  self  is  left-— 

the  wench  short?    A  triple  sole  of  cork 
ts  the  pigmy  to  a  proper  size. 

she  too  tall  of  stature  ?    A  low  chair 
ns  the  fault,  and  a  fine  easy  stoop 
era  her  to  standard-pitch ; — if  narrow-hipt, 
ndsome  wadding  readily  supplies 
t  Nature  stints,  and  all  beholders  cry, 
,  what  plump  haunches  1"  Hath  the  nymph, 
perchance, 

jh  round  paunch,  stuft  like  our  comic  drolls, 


•seats  strange  that  these  lines  should  have  been 
ta  by  a  gtatton,  such  as  Athene  us  describes  the 
r  to  have  been. 


And  strutting  out  foreright?  A  good  stout  busk, 
Pushing  athwart,  shall  force  the  intruder  back. 

Hath  she  red  brows  %   A  little  soot  will  cure 
them. 

Is  she  too  black  ?   The  ceruse  makes  her  fair : 
Too  pale  of  hue?    The  opal  comes  in  aid. 
Hath  she  a  beauty  out  of  sight?    Disclose  it 
Strip  nature  bare,  without  a  blush. — Fine  teeth? 
Let  her  affect  one  everlasting  grin, 
Laugh  without  stint — But  ah !  if  laugh  she  cannot, 
And  her  lips  won't  obey,  take  a  fine  twig 
Of  myrtle,  shape  it  like  a  butcher's  skewer, 
And  prop  them  open,  set  her  on  the  bHt, 
Day  after  day,  when  out  of  sight,  'till  use 
Grows  second  nature,  and  the  pearly  row, 
Will  she  or  will  she  not,  perforce  appears. 


PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

WusaiAS  all  other  states  of  Greece  eompel 
The  children  of  poor  parents  to  support 
Those  who  begot  them,  we  of  Athens  make 
The  law  imperative  on  such  children  only 
As  are  beholden  to  their  parents  for 
The  blessing  of  a  liberal  education. 


aristophon/ 

CAbont  350  B.  C] 

A  waiTia  of  the  middle  comedy,  of  whom  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain  to  us. 


LOVE. 

s,  "the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  heaven, 
grand  fomenter  of  Olympian  feuds, 
banished  from  the  synod  of  the  gods. 
•  drove  him  down  to  earth  at  the  expense 
i  poor  mortals,  and  curtailed  his  wings 
K>il  his  soaring,  and  secure  themselves 
i  his  annoyance.— Selfish,  hard  decree  1 
iver  since  he  roams  the  unquiet  world, 
tyrant  and  despoiler  of  mankind. 


MARRIAGE, 
i  maw  may  marry  once  without  a  crime, 
ut  curst  is  he  who  weds  a  second  time. 


PYTHAGORAS'  VISIT  TO  HELL. 

i  heard  this  arrogant  impostor  tell 
nongst  the  wonders  which  he  saw  in  hell, 
tat  Pluto  with  his  scholars  sate  and  fed, 
lgling  them  out  from  the  inferior  dead : 


Good  faith !  The  monarch  was  not  over  nice, 
Thus  to  take  up  with  beggary  and  lice. 


ON  THE  DISCIPLES  OF  PYTHAGORAS. 

So  gaunt  they  seem,  that  famine  never  made 
Of  lank  Philippides  so  mere  a  shade : 
Of  salted  tunny-fish  their  scanty  dole, 
Their  beverage,  like  the  frogs,  a  standing  pool, 
With  now  and  then  a  cabbage,  at  the  best 
The  leavings  of  the  caterpillar's  feast: 
No  comb  approaches  their  dishevelled  hair 
To  rout  the  long  established  myriads  there; 
On  the  bare  ground  their  bed;  nor  do  they 
know 

A  warmer  coverlid  than  serves  the  crow : 
Flames  the  meridian  sun  without  a  cloud? 
They  bask  like  grasshoppers,  and  chirp  as  loud. 
With  oil  they  never  even  feast  their  eyes ; 
The  luxury  of  stockings  they  despise  j 
But,  barefoot  as  the  crane  they  march  along, 
All  night  in  chorus  with  the  screech-owl's  song. 


DIODORUS  OF  SINOPE. 


[Aboet  390  £.  C] 


CHOICE  OF  A  WIFE. 
Tut  is  my  role,  and  to  this  rale  111  hold, 
To  choose  my  wife  by  merit,  not  by  fold j 
For  on  that  one  election  must  depend 
Whether  I  wed  a  fury  ox  a  friend. 


FORGIVENESS  OF  THE  DEAD. 
Whbv  your  foe  dies,  let  all  resentment  oeas 
Make  peace  with  death,  and  death  shall 

you  peace. 


HERMESIANAX  OF  COLOPHON. 

[Abo*  300  A.  C] 


HimmsiAVAX  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Colophon,  and  was  the  author  of  three  books 
of  Elegies  entitled  Leontium  (Alomar)  in  honour 


of  the  celebrated  Athenian  courtezan  of 
name.  The  following  fragment,  preserve* 
Athensras,  is  all  that  remains  of  this  poet. 


THE  LOVES  OF  THE  GREEK  POETS. 


Such  was  the  nymph  whom  Orfhbus  led 
From  the  dark  mansions  of  the  dead, 
Where  Charon  with  his  lazy  boat 
Ferries  o'er  Lethe's  sedgy  moat; 
The  undaunted  minstrel  smites  the  strings, 
His  strain  through  hell's  vast  concave  rings; 
Cocytus  hears  the  plaintive  theme, 
And  refluent  turns  his  pitying  stream ; 
Three-headed  Cerberus,  by  fate 
Posted  at  Pluto's  iron  gate, 
Low-crouching  rolls  his  haggard  eyes 
Extatio,  and  foregoes  the  prize ; 
With  ears  erect  at  hell's  wide  doors, 
Lies  listening  as  the  songster  soars: 
Thus  music  charm 'd  the  realm  beneath, 
And  beauty  triumph'd  over  death. 
The  bard,  whom  night's  pale  regent  bore 
In  secret  on  the  Athenian  shore, 
Musjbus,  felt  the  sacred  flame, 
And  burnt  for  the  fair  Theban  dame, 
Antiope,  whom  mighty  Love 
Made  pregnant  by  imperial  Jove ; 
The  poet  plied  his  amorous  strain, 
Press'd  the  fond  fair,  nor  press'd  in  vain; 
For  Ceres,  who  the  veil  undrew, 
That  soreen'd  her  mysteries  from  view, 
Propitious  this  kind  truth  reveal'd, 
That  woman  close-besieged  will  yield. 
HoMia,  of  all  past  bards  the  prime, 
And  wonder  of  all  future  time, 
Whom  Jove  with  wit  sublimely  blest, 
And  touched  with  purest  fire  his  breast, 
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From  gods  and  heroes  turned  away 

To  warble  the  domestic  lay, 

And,  wandering  to  the  desert  isle, 

On  whose  parch'd  rocks  no  seasons  smile 

In  distant  Ithaca  was  seen 

Chaunting  the  suit-repelling  queen. 

Old  Hbsiod,  too,  his  native  shade 
Made  vocal  to  the  Ascraean  maid ; 
The  bard  his  heaven-directed  lore 
Forsook,  and  bymn'd  the  gods  no  more ; 
Soft,  love-sick  ditties  now  he  sung, 
Love  touch'd  his  harp,  love  tuned  his  too 
Silenced  his  Heliconian  lyre, 
And  quite  put  out  religion's  fire. 

Mimvbbmus  tuned  his  amorous  lay, 
When  time  bad  turned  bis  temples  gray ; 
Love  revelled  in  his  aged  veins, 
Soft  was  his  lyre,  and  sweet  his  strains ; 
Frequenter  of  the  wanton  feast, 
Nanno  his  theme,  and  youth  his  guest 

Aittim acvus  with  tender  art 
Poured  forth  the  sorrows  of  his  heart ; 
In  her  Dardanian  grave  he  laid 
Chryseis,  his  beloved  maid  j 
And  thence  returning,  sad  beside 
Pactolus'  melancholy  tide, 
To  Colophon  the  minstrel  came, 
Still  sighing  forth  the  mournful  name, 
Till  lenient  time  his  grief  appeas'd, 
And  tears  by  long  indulgence  ceas'd. 

Alcbus  strung  his  sounding  lyre, 
And  smote  it  with  a  hand  of  fire, 


PHILEMON. 
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To  Sappho,  fondest  of  the  fair, 

Chanting  the  loud  and  lofty  air. 

•  ••••• 

E'en  Sofhoclis,  whose  honeyed  lore 
Rivals  the  bee's  delicious  store, 
Cborus'd  the  praise  of  wine  and  love, 
Choicest  of  all  the  gifts  of  Jove. 

•  ••••• 
PaiLoxiirus,  by  wood-nymphs. bred, 
On  famed  Citharon's  sacred  head, 
And  trained  to  music,  wine,  and  song, 
Midst  orgies  of  the  frantic  throng, 
When  beauteous  Galatea  died, 

His  flute  and  thyrsus  cast  aside ; 
And,  wandering  to  thy  pensive  coast, 
Sad  Melos,  where  his  love  was  lost ; 
Each  night,  through  the  responsive  air, 
Thy  echoes  witnessed  his  despair ; 
Still,  still  his  plaintive  harp  was  beard, 
Soft  as  the  nightly  singing  bird. 
Philotas,  too,  in  Battia'  praise, 
Sung  his  long-winded  roundelays ; 
His  statue  in  the  Coan  grove, 
Now  breathes  in  brass  perpetual  love. 


The  mortified,  abstemious  Sage, 
Deep-read  in  learning's  crabbed  page, 
Ptthaoobas,  whose  boundless  soul 
Scaled  the  wide  globe  from  pole  to  pole, 
Earth,  planets,  seas,  and  heavens  above, 
Yet  found,  no  spot  secure  from  love  j 
With  love  declines  unequal  war, 
And,  trembling,  drags  his  conqueror's  car 
Theano  clasp'd  him  in  her  arms, 
And  Wisdom  stooped  to  Beauty's  charms. 

E'en  Soceatbs,  whose  moral  mind 
With  truth  enlighten'd  all  mankind, 
When  at  Aspasia's  side  he  sate, 
Still  found  no  end  to  love's  debate ; 
For  strong  indeed  must  be  the  heart 
Where  love  finds  no  unguarded  part. 

Sage  Aeistiffus,  by  right  rule 
Of  logic,  purged  the  Sophist's  school, 
Check'd  folly  in  its  headlong  course, 
And  swept  it  down  by  reason's  force ; 
'Till  Venus  aimed  the  heartfelt  blow, 
And  laid  the  mighty  victor  low. 


PHILEMON. 

[About  339  B.  C.] 


A  iatiti  of  Soli,  and  author  of  ninety-seven 
comedies,  of  which  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  a  man  of  temperate  and 
peaceful  habits,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
nine,  when  he  died,  (according  to  Lucian,)  in  a 


paroxysm  of  laughter,  at  seeing  an  ass  devour 
some  figs  intended  for  his  own  eating.  Philemon 
was  considered  by  some  as  superior  to  Menander, 
and  even  carried  off  the  prize  from  him  on  seve- 
ral occasions. 


Tis  Peace,  most  lovely,  and  of  all  beloved ; 
Peace  is  the  bounteous  goddess  who  bestows 
Weddings,  and  holidays,  and  joyous  feasts, 
Relations,  friends,  health,  plenty,  social  comforts, 
And  pleasures,  which  alone  make  life  a  blessing.* 


TRUTH. 

Now,  by  the  gods,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
Of  Painting  or  of  Sculpture  to  express 
Aught  so  divine  as  the  fair  form  of  Tbtjtm  I 
The  creatures  of  their  art  may  catch  the  eye, 
But  her  sweet  nature  captivates  the  soul. 


ON  TEARS. 
Iv  tears  could  medicine  human  ills,  and  give 
The  overcharged  heart  a  sweet  restorative, 


THE  JUST  MAN. 
All  are  not  just,  because  they  do  no  wrong, 
But  he,  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 
He  is  the  truly  just   I  praise  not  them, 
Who,  in  their  petty  dealings  .pilfer  not; 
But  him,  whose  conscience  spurns  a  secret  fraud, 
When  he  might  plunder  and  defy  surprise : 
His  be  the  praise,  who,  looking  down  with  scorn 
On  the  raise  judgment  of  the  partial  herd, 
Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 
To  be,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man. 


THE  SOVEREIGN  GOOD. 
PmosoPHims  consume  much  time  and  pains 
To  seek  the  sovereign  good;  nor  is  there  one, 
Who  yet  hath  struck  upon  it :  Virtue  some, 
And  Prudence  some  contend  for,  whilst  the  knot 
Grows  harder  by  their  struggles  to  untie  it 
I,  a  mere  clown,  in  turning  up  the  soil, 
Have  dug  the  secret  forth — All-gracious  Jove! 


•  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Parr,  that  the  above  passage  was 
a  very  fkvourtt*  eat  warn  Yx.  Yon. 


MINANDE1. 


Gold,  jewels,  fplendoor,  all  we  reckon  demr, 
Were  mean  and  worthless  to  a  single  tear. 
Bat  ah  1  nor  treasures  bribe,  nor  raining  eyes. 
Our  firm  inexorable  destinies  3— 
Weep  we  or  not,  as  son  succeeds  to  son, 
In  the  same  coarse  oar  fates  unpitying  ran. 
Tears  yet  are  oars,  whene'er  misfbrtanes  press, 
And  though  oar  weeping  fails  to  give  redress, 
Long  as  their  fruits  the  changing  seasons  bring, 
Those  bitter  drops  will  flow  from  Sorrow's 
spring. 


SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 
Two  words  of  nonsense  are  two  words  too 

much: 

Whole  volumes  of  good  sense  will  never  tire. 
What  multitudes  of  lines  did  Homer  write ! 
Who  ever  thought  he  wrote  one  line  too  much. 

H   

A  WORD 

TO  THE  ID  LB  AJTD  THOUOHTLBSS. 

10  Clbov,  cease  to  trifle  thus  with  life : 
A  mind,  so  barren  of  experience, 
Can  hoard  up  naught  but  misery,  believe  me. 
The  shipwrecked  mariner  must  sink  outright, 
Who  makes  no  effort  to  regain  the  shore ; 
The  needy  wretch,  who  never  learn'd  a  trade, 
And  will  not  work,  must  starve — "  What  thin," 
you  cry? 

"  My  riches" — Frail  security— «  My  farm*, 
My  houses,  my  estate"— Alas,  my  friend, 
Fortune  makes  quick  despatch,  and  in  a  day 
Can  strip  you  bare  as  beggary  itself. 
Grant  that  you  now  had  piloted  your  bark 
Into  good  fortune's  haven,  anchor'd  there 
And  moor'd  her  safe  as  caution  could  devise ; 
Yet,  if  the  headstrong  passions  seize  the  helm 
And  turn  her  out  to  sea,  the  stormy  gusts 
May  rise  and  blow  you  out  of  sight  of  port, 


Never  to  reach  prosperity  again — 
«  What  tell  you  me:  Have  I  not  friends  tojty  tot 
I  have;  and  will  not  those  kind  friends  protect  met" 
Better  it  were,  you  should  not  need  their  service, 
And  so  not  make  the  trial.   Much  I  fear 
Your  sinking  hand  would  only  grasp  a  shade. 


HOPELESS  ANGUISH. 
Tib  not  on  them  alone,  who  tempt  the  tea, 
That  the  storm  breaks;  it  whelms  e'en  us, 
Laches, 

Whether  we  pace  the  open  colonnade, 
Or  to  the  inmost  shelter  of  our  house 
Shrink  from  its  rage.   The  sailor  for  a  day, 
A  night  perhaps,  is  bandied  up  and  down, 
And  then  anon  reposes,  when  the  wind 
Veers  to  the  wish'd-for  point,  and  wafts  him 
home. 

Bat  I  know  no  repose ;  not  one  day  only, 
But  every  day,  to  the  last  hour  of  life, 
Deeper  and  deeper  am  I  plunged  in  woe. 


THE  TEST  OF  WISDOM. 

Extbbmbs  of  fortune  are  true  wisdom's  test, 
And  he's  of  men  most  wise,  who  bears  them 
best 


RICHES. 

Still  to  be  rich  is  still  to  be  unhappy  j* 
Still  to  be  envied,  hated,  and  abused ; 
Still  to  collect  new  law-suits,  new  vexations, 
Still  to  be  carking,  still  to  be  collecting, 
Only  to  make  your  funeral  a  feast, 
And  hoard  up  riches  for  a  thriftless  heir : 
—Let  me  be  light  in  purse  and  light  in  heart; 
Give  me  small  means,  but  give  content  withal; 
Only  preserve  me  from  the  law,  kind  gods, 
And  I  will  thank  you  for  my  poverty. 


MENANDER. 


[Born  342,  Died  201,  B.  C] 


Mmnis,  son  of  the  Athenian  general  Dio- ' 
peithes,  and  nephew  of  the  comedian  Alexis, 
was  born  at  Athens,  and  educated  in  the  school 
of  Theophrastus.  He  himself,  however,  in  later 
life,  rather  leaned  to  the  opinions  of  Epicurus, 
whom  he  described  as  rescuing  Greece  "  from 
unreason,  just  as  Themistocles  had  rescued  her 
ftmu  slavery."  He  wrote  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred Qoniediea,  of  which  only  fragments  remain. 


'  Of  their  excellence,  however,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  loudness  and  unanimity  of  his  country- 
men in  their  praise,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  Terence,  whom  Julius  Caesar  used  to  call 
the  demi-Menander,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  many  of  his  plots.  He  died 
at  Athens  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  being 
drowned,  according  to  one  account,  while  bathing 
in  the  harbour  of  the  Peirous. 


MENANDER. 
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ANTHROPY  AND  DISCONTENT, 
i  some  god  should  say — m  Die  when  thou 
wilt, 

expect  another  life  on  earth ; 
r  that  life,  make  choice  of  all  creation 
hou  wilt  be ;  dog,  sheep,  goat,  man,  or 
horse; 

>  again  thou  must ;  it  is  thy  fate ; 
only  in  what  form  ;  there  thou  art  free."— 
me,  Crato,  I  would  fairly  answer,— 
be  all  things,  any  thing  but  man  1 
r  of  all  creatures  feels  affliction, 
lerous  horse  is  valued  for  his  worth, 
g  by  merit  is  preferred  to  dog ; 
irrior  cock  is  pampered  for  his  courage, 
res  the  baser  brood — But  what  is  man? 
rirtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him  ? 
world's  good  the  first  and  greatest  share 
ry's  prize ;  the  informer  takes  the  next, 
xeiaced  knavery  garbles  what  is  left— 
er  be  an  ass  than  what  I  am, 
e  these  villains  lord  it  o'er  their  betters. 


I  CREATURE  MORE  BLEST  THAN 
MAN. 

matures  are  more  blest  in  their  condition, 
their  natures  worthier,  than  man. 
t  yon  ass !— A  sorry  beast  you'll  say, 
ch,  in  truth  he  is— poor,  hapless  thing! 
se  his  sufferings  spring  not  from  himself, 
that  Nature  gave  him  he  enjoys ; 
we,  beside  our  necessary  ills ; 
lurselves  sorrows  of  our  own  begetting, 
m  sneeze,  we're  sad— for  that's  ill-luck ; 
aduce  us,  we  run  mad  with  rage ; 
m,  a  vapour,  throws  us  into  terrors, 
t  the  night-owl  hoot,  we  melt  with  fear : 
ies,  opinions,  laws,  ambition, 
se  are  torments  we  may  thank  ourselves  for. 


LUSTRATION. 

■  complaints  were  serious,  'twould  be  well 
ught  a  serious  cure ;  but  for  weak  minds 
medicines  suffice.— Go,  call  around  you 
omen  with  their  purifying  water  ; 
;  with  salt  and  lentils,  and  then  tafce 
le  sprinkling  from  the  holy  mess : 
earch  your  heart;  if  that  reproach  you  not, 
and  then  only,  you  are  truly  pure. 


Bat,  oh  ye  gods  1  how  infinite  the  mischief— 
That  little  spark  gave  being  to  a  woman, 
And  let  in  a  new  race  of  plagues  to  curse  us. 
Where  is  the  man  that  weds?   Show  me  the 
wretch ; 

— Woe  to  his  lot! — Insatiable  desires, 
His  nuptial  bed  defiled,  poisonings  and  plots, 
And  maladies  untold— these  are  the  fruits 
Of  marriage— these  the  blessings  of  a  wife. 

LIFE. 

The  lot  of  a]l  most  fortunate  is  his, 
Who,  having  staid  just  long  enough  on  earth 
To  feast  his  sight  with  the  fair  face  of  Nature, 
Sun,  sea,  and  clouds,  and  heaven's  bright  starry 
fires, 

Drops  without  pain  into  an  early  grave. 

For  what  is  life,  the  longest  life  of  man, 

But  the  same  scene  repeated  o'er  and  o'er? 

A  few  more  lingering  days  to  be  consumed 

In  throngs  and  crowds,  with  sharpers,  knaves, 

and  thieves;— 
From  such  the  speediest  riddance  is  the  best 


THE  USE  OF  RICHES. 

>a*cx  is  a  blessing  to  the  wise ; 

te  of  riches  in  discretion  lies. 

this,  ye  men  of  wealth— A  heavy  purse 

ol's  pocket  is  a  heavy  curse. 


WOMAN  AND  WEDLOCK. 

l  the  sex,  was  not  the  sentence  just, 
iveted  Prometheus  to  his  rock  ? — 
ft — For  what  crime?— A  spark,  a  little 
spark; 


ENVY. 


Thou  seem'st  to  me,  young  man,  not  to  perceive 
That  every  thing  contains  within  itself 
The  seeds  and  sources  of  its  own  corruption : 
The  cankering  rust  corrodes  the  brightest  steel ; 
The  moth  frets  out  your  garment,  and  the  worm 
Eats  its  slow  way  into  the  solid  oak ; 
But  Envy,  of  all  evil  things  the  worst, 
The  same  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  for  ever, 
Saps  and  consumes  the  heart  in  which  it  work*. 


ADVICE  TO  THE  COVETOUS. 
Win  is  the  vanity,  that  boasts  of  riches, 
For  they  are  fleeting  things ;— were  they  not  such, 
Could  they  be  yours  to  all  succeeding  time, 
'Twere  wise  to  let  none  share  in  the  possession; 
But,  if  whate'er  you  have  is  held  of  Fortune, 
And  not  of  right  inherent,  why,  my  father, 
Why  with  such  niggardly  jealousy  engross 
What  the  next  hour  may  ravish  from  your  grasp, 
And  cast  into  some  worthless  favourite's  lap  ? 
Snatch  then  the  swift  occasion  while  'tis  yours; 
Put  this  unstable  boon  to  noble  uses ; 
Foster  the  wants  of  men,  impart  your  wealth, 
And  purchase  friends;  'twill  be  more  lasting 
treasure, 

And,  when  misfortune  comes,  your  best  resource. 


THE  RICH 

JTOT  BAPFIIB  TBUV  THEIB  VlieHBOUBS. 

Nx'xm  trust  me,  Phanias,  but  I  thought  'till  now, 
That  you  rich  fellows  had  the  knack  of  sleeping 
A  good  sound  nap,  that  held  you  for  the  night; 
And  not  like  us  poor  rogues,  who  toss  and  turn, 
Sighing  "  Ah  me  /"  and  grumbling  at  our  duns : 
But  now  I  find,  in  spite  of  all  your  money, 
You  rest  no  better  than  your  needy  neighbours^ 
And  sorrow  ii  the  common.  V&<ft*&» 


TIMOCLES, 


CONSOLATION  IN  MISFORTUNE. 
Ir  yon,  0  Tropbimus,  and  you  alone 
Of  all  your  mother's  sons,  have  Nature's  charter 
For  privilege  of  pleasures  uncontrolled, 
With  full  exemption  from  the  strokes  of  Fortune, 
And  that  some  god  hath  ratified  the  grant, 
Ton  then  with  cause  may  Tent  your  loud  re- 
proach, 

For  he  hath  broke  your  charter  and  betrayed  you: 
But,  if  you  live  and  breathe  the  common  air 
On  the  same  terms  that  we  do,  then  I  tell  you, 
And  tell  it  in  the  tragic  poet's  words— 
"  Of  your  philotophy  you  male*  no  mm, 
If  you  gun  plact  to  accidental  evili" — * 
The  sum  of  which  philosophy  is  this — 
You  are  a  man,  and  therefore  Fortune's  sport, 
This  hour  exalted,  and  the  next  abased : 
Ton  are  a  man,  and,  though  by  nature  weak. 
By  nature  arrogant,  climbing  to  heights 
That  mock  your  reach,  and  crush  you  in  the  fall. 
Nor  was  the  blessing,  you  have  lost,  the  best 
Of  all  life's  blessings ;  nor  is  your  misfortune 
The  worst  of  its  afflictions ;  therefore,  Trophimus, 
Make  it  not  such  by  overstrained  complaints, 
But  to  your  disappointment  suit  your  sorrow. 


WHAT  DUST  WE  ARE  MADE  OF. 

If  you  would  know  of  what  frail  stuff  you're 
made, 

Go  to  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead ; 

•  The  lines  in  Utiles,  taken  from  Shakspeare'e  Julius 
CSMsr,  correspond  with  the  exsct  meaning  of  the  origi- 
ns], which  was  a  quotation  from  some  one  of  the  tragic 
poets,  probably  Euripides. 


There  rest  the  bones  of  kings,  there  tyrants  rot; 
There  sleep  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  die  wise; 
There  pride,  ambition,  beauty's  fairest  form, 
All  dust  alike,  compound  one  common  mass: 
Reflect  on  these,  and  in  them  see  yonrsel£ 


BAD  TEMPER 

Or  all  bad  things,  by  which  mankind  are  curst, 
Their  own  bad  tempers  surely  are  the  worst. 


KNOW  THYSELF. 

You  say,  not  always  wisely, — M  Kjro  w  Tbtysbl*  ! " 
Know  others,  oftentimes,  is  the  better  m»Tim_ 


UNKIND  FORTUNE. 

What  pity  'tis  when  happy  Nature  rears 

A  noble  pile,  that  Fortune  should  o'erthrow  it 


HOW  TO  PLEASE  GOD. 

Tares:  not  that  God  is  pleased  with  blood  of 
bulls 

And  goats,— that  He  delights  in  images 
Of  gold  and  ivory ;— deceive  not  thus 
Thyself,  0  man,  with  vain  imaginations ; 
But  study  rather  to  conciliate 
His  grace  by  doing  good  to  all  around  thee. 
Abstain  from  hate,  and  violence ;  from  adultery, 
Theft,  fraud,  and  avarice ;  covet  not  so  much  as 
The  thread  of  another's  needle ;  for  know  thou 
That  God  is  ever  present,  ever  has 
His  eye  upon  thee  1  


TIMOCLES. 


[About  330  B.C.] 


Or  this  name  there  are  two  comic  poets  on 
record ;  one  of  uncertain  date  and  country, — the 
other,  a  native  of  Athens,  and  flourishing  there 


towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ.  To  which  of  them  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  fragment  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 


A  BALM  FOR  OUR  CARES. 

Nat,  my  good  friend,  but  hear  me  1    I  confess 
Man  is  a  child  of  sorrow,  and  this  world, 
In  which  we  breathe,  hath  cares  enough  to  plague 
us; 

But  it  hath  means  withal  to  soothe  these  cares 
And  he,  who  meditates  on  other's  woes 
Shall  in  that  meditation  lose  his  own : 
Call  then  the  tragic-poet  to  your  aid, 
Hear  him,  and  take  instruction  from  the  stage. 


Let  Telephus  appear ;  behold  a  prince 

A  spectacle  of  poverty  and  pain, 

Wretched  in  both. — And  what  if  you  are  poor! 

Are  you  a  demi-god  ?    Are  you  the  son 

Of  Hercules  1   Begone !    Complain  no  more. — 

Doth  your  mind  struggle  with  distracting  thoughts? 

Do  your  wits  wander  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Alas  1 

So  was  Alcmaeon,  whilst  the  world  adored 

His  father  as  a  god. — Your  eyes  are  dim ; 

What  then  ?   The  eyes  of  CEdipus  were  dark, 

Totally  dark.— You  mourn  a  son  *   He's  dead4 
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Tom  to  the  tale  of  Niobe  fbr  comfort, 
And  match  your  loss  with  hers. — You're  lame 
of  foot  ? 

Compare  it  with  the  foot  of  Philoctetes 

And  make  no  more  complaint  But  you  are  old, 


Old  and  unfortunate ; — consult  Oeneus ; 
Hear  what  a  king  endured  and  learn  content 
Sum  up  your  miseries,  number  up  your  sighs, 
The  tragic  stage  shall  give  you  tear  for  tear, 
And  wash  out  all  afflictions  but  its  own. 


DIPHILUS. 

[Abort  330  B.  C] 

Difhilus  was  born  at  Sinope,  and  died  at  I  been  preserved.  The  "Casina"  of  Plautus  and 
Smyrna.  Of  one  hundred  comedies  which  he  is  a  considerable  portion  of  Terence's  "  Adelphi  n 
said  to  have  written,  a  few  fragments  only  have  |  are  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  this  poet 


LAW  OF  CORINTH  AGAINST  SPEND- 
THRIFTS. 
Wb  have  a  notable  good  law  at  Corinth, 
Where,  if  an  idle  fellow  outruns  reason, 
Feasting  and  junketing  at  furious  cost, 
The  sumptuary  proctor  calls  upon  him, 
And  thus  begins  to  sift  him :  "  You  live  well, 
But  have  you  well  to  live?  You  squander  freely, 
Have  you  the  wherewithal  ?  Have  you  the  fund 
For  these  outgoings  ? — If  you  have,  go  on  1 
If  you  have  not,  well  stop  you  in  good  time, 
Before  you  outrun  honesty ;  for  he 
Who  lives,  we  know  not  how,  must  live  by 
plunder ; 

Either  he  picks  a  purse  or  robs  a  house, 

Or  is  accomplice  with  some  knavish  gang, 

Or  thrusts  himself  in  crowds  to  play  the  informer, 


And  put  his  perjured  evidence  to  sale : 
This  a  well-ordered  city  will  not  suffer; 
Such  vermin  we  expel/'— And  you  do  wisely : 
But  what  istkutome  ?— "  Why  this  it  is : 
Here  we  behold  you  every  day  at  work, 
Living,  forsooth,  not  as  your  neighbours  live, 
But  richly,  royally,  ye  gods ! — Why,  man, 
We  cannot  get  a  fish  for  love  or  money ; 
You  swallow  the  whole  produce  of  the  sea: 
You've  driven  our  citizens  to  browse  on  cabbage ; 
A  sprig  of  parsley  sets  them  all  a-fighting, 
As  at  the  Isthmian  games ;  if  hare,  or  partridge, 
Or  but  a  simple  thrush  comes  into  market, 
Quick,  at  a  word,  you  snap  him— by  the  gods! 
Hunt  Athens  through,  you  shall  not  find  a  feather, 
But  in  your  kitchen ;  and  for  wine,  'tis  gold— 
Not  to  be  purchased — we  may  drink  the  ditches." 


APOLLODORUS  OF  GELA. 

[Abo*  330  A.  C.] 


A  wama  high  in  fame,  and  author  of  several 
comedies,  of  which  the  titles  of  eight  only,  and 
some  few  fragments  now  remain.  The  Phormio 


!and  Hecyra  of  Terence  are  generally  understood 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  him.  He  was  a 
rival  and  contemporary  of  Menander. 


FRAGMENTS, 
z. 

How  sweet  were  life,  how  placid  and  serene, 
Were  others  but  as  gentle  as  ourselves ; 
But,  if  we  must  consort  with  apes  and  monkeys, 
We  must  be  brutes  like  them--0  life  of  sorrow  I 


ii. 

What  do  you  trust  to,  father  t— To  your  money ? 
Fortune  indeed  to  those  who  have  it  not 
Will  sometimes  give  it;  but  'tis  done  in  malice, 
Merely  that  she  may  take  it  back  again. 
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in. 

Goto!  Make  fast  your  gates  with  ban  and  bolts ; 
Tet  never  chamber-door  was  shut  to  close, 
Bat  cat!  and  cuckold-makers  would  creep  through 
it 

IT. 

Touts  and  old  age  have  their  respective  hu- 
mours J 

And  son,  by  privilege,  can  say  to  father, 
"Were  you  not  once  as  young  as  I  am  now  !" 


Not  so  the  father;  he  cannot  demand, 

M  Were  you  not  once  as  old  as  I  am  nowf 

T. 

Tmi  is  a  certain  hospitable  air 
In  a  friend's  house,  that  tells  me  I  am  weh 
The  porter  opens  to  me  with  a  smile ; 
The  yard-dog  wags  his  tail,  the  servant  rui 
Beats  up  the  cushion,  spreads  the  eouci 
saysy— 

"Sit  down,  good  sir  1" — ere  I  can  say  I'm  v 


CLEARCHUS. 

ON  DRUNKENNESS. 


Could  every  drunkard,  ere  he  sits  to  dine, 
Feel  in  his  head  the  dixzy  fumes  of  wine, 
No  more  would  Bacchus  chain  the  willing  soul, 


But  loathing  horror,  shun  the  poison'd  bow 
But  frantic  joy  foreruns  the  pains  of  fate, 
And  real  good  we  cannot  calculate. 


THEOPHILUS. 

[Abo*  SO  B.C.] 


ON  LOVE. 

If  Love  be  folly  as  the  schools  would  prove, 
The  man  must  lose  his  wits  who  falls  in  love : 
Deny  him  love,  you  doom  the  wretch  to  death, 
And  then  it  follows  he  must  lose  his  breath. 
Good  sooth  1  there  is  a  young  and  dainty  maid 
I  dearly  love ;  a  minstrel  she  by  trade : 


What  then?  Must  I  defer  to  pedant  rule, 
And  own  that  Love  transforms  me  to  a  foe 
Not  I,  so  help  me !  By  the  gods  I  swear, 
The  nymph  I  love  is  fairest  of  the  fair ; 
Wise,  witty,  dearer  to  her  poet's  sight  • 
Than  piles  of  money  on  an  author's  night : 
Must  I  not  love  her  then  ?  Let  the  dull  sot 
Who  made  the  law,  obey  it!  I  will  not. 


NOSSIS. 

[About  290  B.C.] 

All  that  we  know  of  this  lady  is  that  she  was  a  native  of  Locri,  in  Italy.  Twelve  of  her  epij 

remain. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  LOVE. 


What  in  life  is  half  so  sweet 
As  the  hour  when  lovers  meet? 
Not  the  joys  that  Fortune  pours, 
Not  Hymettus'  fragrant  stores. 


Thus  says  Nossis— Whosoe'er 
Venus  takes  not  to  her  care, 
Never  shall  the  roses  know 
In  her  blooming  bowers  that  grow. 


ANYTE. 
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X  AN  IMAGE  OF  HER  DAUGHTER, 
tie  tared  none  Melinna's  self  I  trace, 
lien  that  form,  'tis  hen  that  speaking  face, 
•  like  her  mother's !  Oh,  what  joy  to  see 
elves  reflected  in  our  progeny  1 


ON  RHINTHON. 

THE  IVTBVTOm  Of  TmAOI-COKIDT.  • 

a  hearty  laughter  pass  this  column  by — 
meed  of  praise  to  him,  who  slumbers  nig*, 
ithon  my  name — my  home-place  Syracuse,— 
,  though  no  tuneful  darling  of  the  muse, 


I  first  made  Tragedy  divert  the  town, 

And  wove—nay  doubt  not—my  own  ivy-crown. 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  THYMARETE. 
Oh  yonder  tablet  graved  I  see 
The  form  of  my  Thymarete, — 
Her  gracious  smile,  her  lofty  air. 
Warm  as  in  life,  all  blended  there. 
Her  little  fondled  dog,  that  keeps 
Still  watch  around  her  while  she  sleeps, 
Would  in  that  shape  his  mistress  trace, 
And,  fawning,  lick  her  honoured  face. 


ANYTE. 

[About  an  B.  C] 

ibtxss  of  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  of  whose  productions  only  a  few  epigrams— all  remarkable  for 

their  simplicity— have  descended  to  us. 


ON  THE  MAID  ANTIBIA. 
maid  Antibia  I  lament ;  for  whom 
all  many  a  suitor  sought  her  father's  hall ; 
beauty,  prudence,  famed  was  she ;  but  doom 
estructive  overwhelmed  the  hopes  of  all. 


>N  THE  YOUNG  VIRGIN  PHILLIDA. 
r  this  sad  tomb  where  Phi  11  id  a  is  laid, 
er  mother  oft  invokes  the  gentle  shade, 
nd  calls,  in  hopeless  grief,  on  her  who  died, 
i  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride; 
rho  left,  a  virgin,  the  bright  realms  of  day, 
a  gloomy  Acheron's  pale  coasts  to  stray. 


ON  A  STATUE  OF  VENUS, 

HEAB  THE  81  A.  COAST. 

Cttheba  from  this  craggy  steep 
Looks  downward  on  the  glassy  deep, 
And  hither  calls  the  breathing  gale, 
Propitious  to  the  venturous  sail ; 
While  ocean  flows  beneath,  serene, 
Awed  by  the  smile  of  beauty's  queen. 


N  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  CAVERN. 
abtgeb,  beneath  this  rock  thy  limbs  bestow— 
wreet,  'mid  the  green  leaves,  breezes  whisper 
here. 

ik  the  cool  wave,  while  noontide  fervours 
glow; 

or  such  the  rest  to  wearied  pilgrim  dear. 


ON  A  DOLPHIN  CAST  ASHORE. 

No  more  exulting  o'er  the  buoyant  sea, 
High  shall  I  raise  my  head  in  gambols  free ; 
Nor  by  some  gallant  ship  breathe  out  the  air, 
Pleased  with  my  own  bright  image  figured  there. 
The  storm's  black  mist  has  forced  me  to  the  land, 
And  laid  me  lifeless  on  this  couch  of  sand. 


ON  THREE  VIRGINS  OF  MILETUS, 


WHO  DIED 


TO  E8CAPB  DISHOVOUm  FROM  TD 
GAULS. 


They  let  us  hence,  Miletus  dear  I— 

sweet  native  land,  farewell ! 
The  insulting  wrongs  of  lawless  Gauls 

we  dread  whilst  here  we  dwell. 
Three  virgins  of  Milesian  race, 

to  this  dire  fate  compel  I'd 
By  Celtic  Mars— yet  glad  we  die, 

that  we  have  ne'er  beheld 
Spousal  s  of  blood,  nor  sunk  to  be 

vile  handmaids  of  our  foes, 
But  rather  owe  our  thanks  to  Death, 

kind  healer  of  our  woes. 


ON  A  GROVE  OF  LAUREL. 
Whob'eb  thou  art,  recline  beneath  the  shade, 
By  never  fading  leaves  of  laurel  made ; 
And  here  awhile  thy  thirst  securely  slake 
With  the  pure  beverage  of  the  crystal  lake : 
So  shall  your  languid  limbs,  by  toil  opprest, 
And  summer's  burning  heat,  find  needful  t«&V 


DIOTIMUB.— A8GUEMADBB  Of  8AMOS. 


And  renovation  from  the  balmy  power 
That  ftira  and  breathes  within  mil  verdant 
bower. 

EPITAPH. 
Poom  Erato,  when  the  cold  hand  of  Death 
Choked  the  faint  struggles  of  her  labouring  breath, 
And  parting  life  scarce  glimmered  in  her  face, 
Strained  her  fond  father  in  a  last  embrace : 


«  O  lather,  it  is  o'er— dark  cloade  arise, — 
And  mists  of  death  hang  heavy  on  my  eyet 


ON  A  LAUREL  BY  A  FOUNTAIN'S  S 

Rs8T  thee  beneath  yon  laurel's  ample  shad 
And  quaff  the  limpid  stream  that  issues  t 

S#  thy  worn  frame,  for  summer's  toil  repai 
May  feel  the  freshness  of  the  western  ai 


DIOTIMUS. 

[Ate*  9B0  B.  C] 


A  vatits  of  Adramytus,  and  a  schoolmaster 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Gargarus,  of 
whom  about  a  dozen  epigrams  have  come  down 
to  us.   His  melancholy  office  is  thus  recorded 


in  the  epitaph  written  on  him  by  his  bi 

poet  Aratus : 
M I  mourn  for  Diotlmus,  who  sits  among  tbe  rocl 
Hammering,  all  day,  their  ABC,  on  Gargara's 
blocks." 


EPITAPH  ON  TWO  AGED  PRIESTESSES. 

Two  aged  matrons,  daughters  of  one  sire, 

Lie  in  one  tomb— twin-buried  and  twin-born,— 

Clio,  the  priestess  of  the  Graces  'quire, 
Anaxo,  unto  Ceres'  service  sworn. 

Nine  suns  were  wanting  to  our  ninetieth  year : 
We  died  together— who  would  covet  more  ? 

We  held  our  husbands  and  our  children  dear, 
Nor  death  unkind,  to  which  we  sped  before. 


TO  A  DUENNA. 
GtriRDtAir  of  yon  blushing  fair! 

Reverend  matron  1  tell  me  why 
Tou  affect  that  churlish  air, 

Snarling  as  I  pass  you  by. 
I  deserve  not  such  rebuke  >— 
All  I  ask  is  but  to  look. 

True,  I  on  her  steps  attend — 
True,  I  cannot  choose  but  gaze ; 


But  I  meant  not  to  offend— 

Common  are  the  public  ways : 
And  I  need  not  your  rebuke, 
When  I  follow  but  to  look. 

Are  my  eyes  so  much  in  fault 
That  they  cannot  choose  but  see  ? 

By  the  gods  we're  homage  taught, 
Homage  is  idolatry. 

Spare  that  undeserv'd  rebuke  ;— 

E'en  the  gods  permit  to  look. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FLUTE-PLAYER 

Mav's  hopes  are  spirits  with  fast  fl< 
wings. 

See  where  in  death  our  hopeful  Lesbos  ' 
Lesbus  is  dead,  the  favourite  of  kings ! 

Hail  light-wing'd  Hopes,  ye  swiftest  deit 
On  his  cold  tomb  we  carve  a  voiceless  flut 
For  Pluto  hears  not,  and  the  grave  is  mute. 


ASCLEPIADES  OF  SAMOS. 

[About  390  B.  C] 

The  friend  and  preceptor  of  Theocritus. 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  BERENICE. 
This  form  is  Cytherea's— Nay 

Tis  Berenice's  I  protest ; 
So  like  to  both,  you  safely  may 
Give  it  to  either  you  like  best 


THE  ENJOYMENT  OF  LOVE. 
Swbbt  is  the  goblet  cooled  with  winter-sn< 

To  him  who  pants  in  summer's  scorching 
And  sweet  to  weary  mariners  repose 

From  ocean's  tempests  in  some  green  re 


SIMMIAft  Of  RH01>N*_SOTA]>BB. 


hr  more  sweat  than  these,  die  conscious 
re  toim  meet  at  Lore's  delisted  bow. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  TRIUMPH. 
Bnu  glorying  in  thy  rirgin  flower? 

Yet,  in  those  gloomy  shades  below, 
No  lovers  will  adorn  thy  bower : 

Youth's  pleasures  with  the  living  gk>w^-» 
Virgin,  we  shall  be  dust  alone, 
Dn  the  sad  shore  of  Acheron ! 


THE  POWER  OF  WINE. 
r  on !  hail  on !  cast  darkness  all  around  me  1 
loose  thy  thunders!   With  thy  lightnings 
wound  me ! 


—I  care  not,  Jove,  but  thy  worst  rage  defy; 
Nor  will  I  eease  to  revel  'till  I  die. 
Spare  but  my  life   and  let  thy  thunders  roar 
And  lightnings  flash  I'll  only  revel  more. 
Thunderer !  a  god  more  potent  far  than  thee 
To  whom  thou  too  hast  yielded  ■■  -  maddens  me. 

ON  HESIOD. 
S wan  bard  of  Ascra  1  on  thy  youthful  head 
The  Muses  erst  their  laurel-branches  spread, 
When  on  the  rugged  summits  of  the  rooks 
They  saw  thee  laid  amidst  thy  sultry  flocks. 
E'en  then  to  thee,  o'er  fair  Castalia's  wave, 
Their  sacred  powers  unbounded  empire  gave. 
By  this  inspired,  thy  genius  soared  on  high, 
And  ranged  the  vaulted  azure  of  the  sky ; 
With  joy  transported,  viewed  the  blest  abodes, 
And  sang  th'  eztatic  raptures  of  the  gods. 


SIMMIAS  OF  RHODES. 

[Abort  an  B.  C] 


ough  distinguished  as  a  grammarian,  and 
ioned  by  Strabo  among  the  eminent  men 
lodes,  he  is  little  known  as  a  poet  There 


remain  of  him  five  "dull  epigrams,"  fas  Mr. 
Merivale  justly  calls  them,)  and  the  following 
fragment  of  a  poem  in  praise  of  Apollo. 


A  FRAGMENT. 

▲POLLO. 

icni  the  distant  Hyperborean  state, 
wealthy  race, — at  whose  high  banquet 
sate 

jus  the  hero.  On  those  wide-stretch'd  plains 
the  Massagetss,  (giving  the  reins 
leir  fleet  coursers,)  skilful  with  the  bow.— 
men  I  came  to  the  stupendous  flow 


Of  Campasus,  who  pours  his  mighty  tide 
To  th'  ocean-sea,  eternally  supplied. 
Thence  to  isles  clad  with  olives  green  and  young, 
With  many  a  tufted  bulrush  overhung. 
A  giant  race,  half  man,  half  dog,  live  there : 
Beneath  their  shoulders  grow  the  heads  they 
wear; 

Jaws  long  and  lank,  and  grizzly  tusks  they  bear: 
Much  foreign  tongues  they  learn,  and  can  indite  j 
But  when  they  strive  to  speak,  they  bark  outright 


SOTADES. 


[Abort  SJB&CJ 

l  » ati  v«  of  Athens,  and  a  writer  of  comedy ;  of  whom,  however,  nothing  remains  but  the 

following  fragment 


MAN'S  FATE  ON  EARTH, 
ere  a  man,  just,  honest,  nobly  born  1 
ce  shall  hunt  him  down.   Does  wealth  at- 
tend himl 

17 


Trouble  is  hard  behind. — Conscience  direct  1 
Beggary  is  at  his  heels.— Is  be  an  artist ! 
Farewell,  repose  I— An  equal,  upright  judge  % 
Report  shall  blast  bis  virtues*— Is  he  strong  f 
  %A 


FB4BIMU8vr-T8X<kCftITU8. 


8iokno—  shall  np  hit  strengthv— Account  that 
day 

Which  brings  no  new  mischance,  a  day  of  rest 
For  what  is  man?  What  matter  is  he  made  of? 
How  born?  What  is  he,  and  what  shall  he  be? 
What  an  unnatural  parent  is  the  world, 
To  foster  none  but  villains,  and  destroy 
All  who  are  benefactors  to  mankind ! 
What  was  the  fate  of  Socrates?  A  prison, 
A  dote  of  poison j  tried,  condemn'd,  and  killed. 


How  died  Diogenes?  As  a  dog  dies, 

With  a  raw  morsel  in  his  hungry  throat. 
Alas  for  jEschylu*  1  Musing  he  walked— 
The  soaring  eagle  dropp'd  a  tortoise  down, 
And  crushed  that  brain,  where  tragedy 
birth. 

A  paltry  grape-stone  choak'd  the  Athenian  Be 
Mastitis  of  Thrace  devour'd  Euripides-— 
And  godlike  Homer,  woe  the  while  I  was  stai 
Thus  life,  blind  life,  teems  with  perpetual  v 


PILEDIMUS. 

A  wmiTBB  of  elegies,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Bisanthe  in 

Macedonia 


HEROIC  LOVE. 

This  bow  that  erst  the  earth-born  dragon  slew, 

0  mighty  God  of  Day,  restrain ! 
Not  now  those  deadly  shads  are  due 

That  stretch  the  woodland  tyrants  on  the  plain. 
Rather,  0  Phoebus,  bring  thy  nobler  darts, 
With  which  thou  piercest  gentle  hearts- 


Bid  them  Themistio's  breast  inspire 

With  Love's  bright  flame  and  Valour's  holy 

Pure  Valour — firm,  heroic  Love — 

Twin  deities,  supreme  o'er  gods  above, 

United  in  the  sacred  cause 

Of  his  dear  native  land  and  freedom's  laws. 

So  let  him  win  the  glorious  crown 

His  fathers  wore — bright  meed  of  fair  reno\ 


THEOCRITUS. 


[About  272  B.  C] 


Thioc Hires  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily, 
and  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  iEgypt.  He 
resided,  however,  for  the  most  part  at  the  court 
of  the  latter,  whose  praises  he  has  gratefully  re- 
corded in  his  xvth  and  xviith  Idyls.  Theocritus 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  the  soilness  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  improved  beyond  any  who 
went  before  him.  That  it  was  not,  however,  to 
dialect  or  language  alone  he  owed  his  honours, 
is  evident  from  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  whose 
most  delightful  images  are  nothing  more  than 
translations  from  his  great  Sicilian  master.  "  That 
which  distinguishes  Theocritus,  (says  Dryden,) 
from  all  other  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
which  raises  him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Ec- 
logues, is  the  inimitable  tenderness  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  the  natural  expression  of  them  in 
words  so  becoming  a  pastoral.  A  simplicity 
shines  throughout  all  be  writes. — He  is  softer  than 
Ovid,  touches  the  passions  more  delicately,  and 


performs  all  this  out  of  his  own  fund,  wi* 
diving  into  the  arts  and  sciences  for  a  su] 
Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incompai 
sweetness  in  its  cloM  nishness,  like  a  fair 
berdess,  in  her  country  russet,  and  with  her  1 
shire  tone.  This  was  impossible  for  Virg 
imitate,  because  the  severity  of  the  Roman 
guage  had  denied  him  that  advantage.  Sp< 
has  endeavoured  it  in  his  Shepherd's  Cale: 

|  but  it  can  never  succeed  in  English."  Thi; 

,  Mr.  Dryden  in  the  preface  to  his  Translat 

I  in  another  place  he  6ays,  "Theocritus  may  j 
be  preferred  as  the  original,  without  inju 
Virgil,  who  modestly  contents  himself  wit 

,  second  place,  and  glories  only  in  being  the 
who  transplanted  pastoral  to  his  own  count 
"Theocritus  (according  to  Pope)  excel 
others  in  nature  and  simplicity;  his  dialect  \ 
has  a  secret  charm  in  it,  which  no  writer  be 
could  ever  attain."  And  Mr.  War  ion,  in  his 
cation  of  Virgil  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  obse 


THEOCRITUS. 


re  are  few  images  and  sentiments  in  the 
ues  of  Virgil  but  whet  are  drawn  from  the 
of  Theocritus ;  in  whom  there  is  a  rural, 
itic  wildness  of  thought,  heightened  by  the 
dialect,  with  such  lively  pictures  of  the 
ins,  and  of  simple  unadorned  nature,  as  are 
tely  pleasing  to  such  judges  and  lovers  of 
'  as  yourself.  He  is  indeed  the  great  store- 
of  pastoral  description.'1— And  again,  in  his 
tation  on  Pastoral  Poetry :  w  If  I  might  ven- 
3  speak  of  the  menu  of  the  several  pastoral 


writers,  I  would  say  that  in  Theocritus  we  an 
charmed  with  a  certain  sweetness,  a  romantic 
rusticity  and  wildness,  heightened  by  the  Done 
dialect,  that  are  almost  inimitable^-Several  of 
his  pieces,  too,  indicate  a  genius  of  a  higher  class, 
far  superior  to  pastoral,  and  equal  to  the  sublimeet 
■  species  of  poetry :  such  are  particularly  his  pans- 
I  gyric  on  Ptolemy,  the  fight  between  Amycus  and 
1  Pollux,  the  epithalamium  of  Helen,  the  young  Her- 
cules, the  grief  of  Hercules  for  Hylas,  the  death 
\  of  Pantheus,  and  the  killing  of  the  Nemaan  lion." 


FROM  IDYL  L 


rasis  at  the  request  of  his  friend  the  goat- 
sings  the  fate  of  Daphnis,  who  died  for 
and  is  rewarded  for  his  song  with  a  milch 
.ml  a  pastoral  cup  of  most  excellent  sculpture. 

yr.  Sweet  are  the  whispers  of  yon  vocal 
pine, 

se  boughs,  projecting  o'er  the  springs,  recline ; 

t  is  thy  warbled  reed's  melodious  lay; 

,  next  to  Pan,  shall  bear  the  prize  away: 

the  god  a  horned  he-goat  belong, 

gentler  female  shall  reward  thy  song; 
the  female  claim,  a  kid's  thy  nhare, 
till  you  milk  them,  kids  are  dainty  fare. 

at.  Sweeter  thy  song,  0  shepherd,  than  the 
rill 

rolls  its  music  down  the  rocky  hill : 
p  white  ewe  content  the  tuneful  Nine, 
.11-fed  lamb,  meet  recompense,  is  thine ; 

if  the  Muses  claim  the  lamb  their  due, 
;entle  Thy r sis  shall  obtain  the  ewe. 
:yr.  Wilt  thou  on  this  declivity  repose, 
re  the  rough  tamarisk  luxuriant  grows, 

charm  the  nymphs  with  thy  melodious 
lay? 

»ed  the  goats,  if  thou  consent  to  play, 
wr.  I  flare  not,  shepherd,  dare  not  grant  your 
boon, 

i  rage  I  fear,#  who  always  rest?  at  noon : 
A'ell  you  know  love's  pains,  which  Daphnis 
rues-— 

the  great  master  of  the  rural  muse, 
is,  at  ease,  beneath  yon  elm  recline, 
re  sculptured  Naiads  o'er  their  fountains 
shine, 

1st  gay  Priapus  guards  the  sweet  retreat, 
oaks,  wide-branching,  shade  our  pastoral 
seat. 

e.  Thyrsi*,  if  thou  sing  as  sweet  a  strain, 
rst  contending  with  the  Libyan  swain, 
goat  with  twins  I'll  give,  that  never  fails 
kids  to  suckle,  and  to  fill  two  pails: 
xese  I'll  add,  with  scented  wax  o'erlaid, 
iriotis  workmanship,  and  newly-made, 
ep  two-handled  cup,  whose  brim  is  crown'd 
t  ivy  and  with  helichryse  around. 

oats  and  their  keepers  being  under  the  protection 
a,  the  goatherd  was  afraid  of  offending  last  deity. 


Within,  a  woman's  well-wrought  image  shines; 
A  vest  her  limbs,  her  locks  a  caul  confines ; 
And  near  two  youths  (bright  ringlets  grace  their 
brows) 

Breathe,  in  alternate  strife,  their  amorous  vows : 
Smiling,  by  turns,  she  views  the  rival  pair, 
Grief  swells  their  eyes,  their  heavy  hearts  despair. 
Hard  by  a  fisherman,  advane'd  in  years, 
On  the  rough  margin  of  a  rock  appears ; 
Intent  he  stands  t'  enclose  the  fish  below, 
Lids  a  large  net,  and  labours  at  the  throw ; 
Such  strong  expression  rises  on  the  sight, 
You'd  swear  the  man  exerted  all  his  might; 
For  his  round  neck  with  turgid  veins  appears*— 
In  years  he  seems,  but  not  impair'd  with  years. 
A  vineyard  next,  with  intersected  lines, 
And  red  ripe  clusters  load  the  bending  vines. 
To  guard  the  fruit  a  boy  sits  idly  by ; 
In  ambush  near,  two  skulking  foxes  lie : 
This  plots  the  branches  of  ripe  grapes  to  strip, 
But  that,  more  daring,  meditates  the  scrip ; 
Resolv'd,  ere  long,  to  seize  the  savoury  prey, 
And  send  the  youngster  dinnerless  away : 
Meanwhile  on  rushes  all  his  art  he  plies, 
In  framing  traps  for  grasshoppers  and  flies ; 
And,  earnest  only  on  his  own  designs, 
Forgets  his  satchel  and  neglects  his  vines.* 
All  round  the  soft  acanthus  spreads  its  train— 
This  cup,  admir'd  by  each  iEolian  swain, 
Brought  by  a  Calydonian  o'er  the  seas, 
I  purchased  for  a  groat  and  new-made  cheese. 
No  lip  has  touch 'd  it,  still  unused  it  stood;— 
To  you  I  give  this  master-piece  of  wood, 
If  you  those  Himeru  an  strains  rehearse 
Of  Daphnis1  woes — I  envy  not  your  verse- 
Dread  fate  alas  1  may  soon  demand  your  breath, 
And  close  your  music  in  oblivious  death. 

Tarusis. 

Begin,  sweet  Muses,  the  bucolic  strain, 
Tis  Thyrsis  sings,  'tis  Thyrsi s,  Etna's  swain  I 
Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  in  what  sequestered 
grove?! 

•  This  Is  a  picture. 

t  Both  Virgil  and  Milton,  (more  especially  the  latter,) 
have  beautifully  imitated  this  passage— 
MQu«  nemnra,  aut  qui  vos  taltue  habuere.  Paella 
Naldee,  indigno  cum  Gallue  amore  pertrett 
Nam  neque  Parnaeel  vobto  Joga,  earn  neqne  Plndl 
UUa  SMcam  fecere,  neqae  Aonia  Agaaaippe.—Af. 


m 

di 
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Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  Daphnis  pined 

with  lore? 
Did  ye  on  Pindus*  steepy  top  reside, 
Or  where  through  Tempo  Peneus  rotli  hie  tidel 
For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steeps 
Of  iEtna,  nor  by  filmed  Anapus1  deeps, 
Nor  yet  where  Acis  laves  Sicilian  plains— . 
(Begin,  ye  Nine,  your  sweet  bucolic  strains.) 
Him  savage  panthers  in  wild  woods  deplor'd, 
For  him  fierce  wolves  and  fiercer  lions  roar'd, 
Bolls,  steers,  and  heifers  wail'd  their  shepherd- 
swain — 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  your  sweet  bucolic  strain.) 
First  from  the  mountain  winged  Hermes  came ; 
M Ah!  whence,"  he  cried  "proceeds  this  fatal 
flame  f 

What  Nymph,  0  Daphnis,  steals  thy  heart 
away?" 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 

The  goatherds,  hinds,  and  shepherds,  all  inquir'd 

What  sorrow  ail'd  him,  and  what  fever  fir'd? 

Pdapus  came,  soft  pity  in  his  eye, 

«  And  why  this  grief,"  he  said,  "ah,  Daphnis, 

why!"— 
Silent  he  sate,  consuming  in  his  pain. 
(Begin  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain.) 
Next  Venus  self  the  hapless  youth  addrest, 
With  feint  forc'd  smiles,  but  anger  at  her  breast: 
"Daphnis,  you  boasted  you  could  Love  subdue, 
But  tell  me,  has  not  Love  defeated  you  ? 
Alas,  you  sunk  beneath  his  mighty  sway." 
(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 
"Ah,  cruel  Venus  1"  Daphnis  thus  began, 
"Venus  abhorr'd !  Venus,  thou  curse  to  man ! 
Too  true,  alas  1  thou  say'st  that  Love  has  won ; 
Too  rare  thy  triumphs  mark  my  setting  sun. 
Hence  to  thy  swain,  to  Ida,  queen  away  1" 
(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 
"There  bowering  oaks  will  compass  you  around, 
Here  low  cyperus  scarcely  shades  the  ground : 
Here  bees  with  hollow  hums  disturb  the  day.'** 
(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 
u  Adonis  feeds  his  flocks,  though  passing  fair ; 
With  his  keen  darts  he  wounds  the  flying  hare, 
And  hunts  the  beasts  of  prey  through  wood  and 

plain. 

(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain.) 
"Say— if  again  arm'd  Diomed  thou  see— 
Pve  oonquer'd  Daphnis,  and  now  challenge  thee; 
Dar'st  thou,  bold  chief,  with  me  renew  the  fray  f " 
(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 
"  Farewell,  ye  wolves  and  bears,  and  lynxes  dire, 
My  steps  no  more  the  tedious  chace  shall  tire : 
The  herdsman  Daphnis,  now  no  longer  roves, 
Through  flowery  shrubs,  thick  woods,  or  shady 
groves. 


Where  ware  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 

Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lyctdasl 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep. 

Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Oroide,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  spreads  her  wlaard  stream. 

•  The  Greek  verse  is  most  eipresslve  of  the  sense : 
we  hear  the  very  humming  and  bussing  of  the  bees. 


Fair  Arethusa,  and,  ye  streams,  that  swell 

In  gentle  tides  near  Thymbrian  towers,  farewell, 

Your  cooling  waves  slow- winding  o'er  the  plains." 
(Begin,  ye  Nine,  your  sweet  bucolic  strains.) 
"  I— I  am  he,  who  lowing  oxen  fed, 
Who  to  their  well-known  brook  my  heifers  led : 
But  now  with  bulls  and  steers  no  more  I  stray.*1 
(Begin,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  lay.) 
"  Pan— whether  now  on  Msraalus  you  rove, 
Or  loiter,  careless,  in  Lycssus'  groves- 
Leave  yon  aerial  promontory's  height 
Of  Helice,  projecting  to  the  sight, 
Where  famed  Lycaon's  stately  tomb  is  rear'd, 
Lost  in  the  skies  and  by  the  gods  rever'd ; 
Haste  and  revisit  fair  Sicilia  s  plains." 
(Cease,  Muses,  cease  the  sweet  bucolic  strains.) 
w  Pan,  take  this  pipe,  to  me  for  ever  mute, 
Sweet-toned,  and  bent  your  rosy  lip  to  suit, 
Compacted  close  with  wax  and  join'd  with  art; 
For  Love  alasl  commands  me  to  depart; 
Dread  Love  and  Death  have  summon'd  me 
away — 

(Cease,  Muses,  cease  the  sweet  buoolio  lay.) 
**  Let  violets  deck  the  bramble  bush  and  thorn, 
And  fair  narcissus  junipers  adorn, 
Let  all  things  Nature's  contradiction  wear, 
And  lofty  pines  produce  the  luscious  pear ; 
Since  Daphnis  dies  let  all  things  change  around, 
Let  timorous  deer  pursue  the  flying  hound, 
Let  screech-owls  soft  as  nightingales  complain." — 
(Cease,  cease,  ye  Nine,  the  sweet  bucolic  strain.) 
He  died— end  Venus  strove  to  raise  his  head, 
But  Fate  had  cut  its  last  remaining  thread — 
The  lake  he  past,  the  whelming  wave  he  prov'd, 
Friend  to  the  Muses,  by  the  Nymphs  belov'd. 
fCease,  Muses,  cease  the  sad  bucolic  strain.!— 
Now  give  me  cup  and  goat,  that  I  may  drain 
Her  milk,  a  sweet  libation  to  the  Nine— 
Another  day  a  loftier  song  be  mine  1 

Goat.  0  be  thy  mouth  with  figs  jEgilean  flll'd, 
And  drops  of  honey  on  thy  lips  distiil'd  1 
Thine  is  the  cup  (for  sweeter  far  thy  voice, 
Than  when  in  spring  the  grasshoppers  rejoice.) 
Sweet  is  its  smell,  as  though  the  blissful  Hours 
Had  newly  dipp'd  it  in  their  fragrant  showers. 
Come,  Cits !  let  Thyrsis  milk  thee— kids,  forbear 
Your  gambols — lo !  the  wanton  goat  is  there. 

FROM  IDYL  IL 

PHAaMACKtrrniA. 

Simsetha,  a  young  woman  of  Syracuse,  is  here 
introduced  as  complaining  of  Delphis,  and  en- 
deavouring to  recall  him  by  her  incantations. 
This  Idyl  is  interesting  from  the  minute  descrip- 
tion which  it  gives  of  die  rites  resorted  to  on 
such  occasions.   The  scene  is  by  mooulight. 

Whih  are  my  laurels!  and  my  philtres  where? 
Quick,  bring  them, Thesty lis—  the  charm  prepare; 
This  purple  fillet  round  the  cauldron  strain, 
That  I  with  spells  may  prove  my  perjur'd  swain : 
For  since  he  rapt  my  door  twelve  days  are  fled, 
Nor  knows  he  whether  I'm  alive  or  dead : 
Perhaps  to  some  new  face  his  heart's  inclin'd, 
For  Love  has  wings,  and  he  a  changeful  min^, 


THE0C1ITUB. 


U3 


To  die  Palaisua*  with  the  morn  111  go, 
And  tee  And  ask  him,  why  he  shuns  me  sot 
Meanwhile  my  charms  shall  work :  0  Queen  of 
Night* 

Pale  Moon,  assist  me  with  refulgent  light; 
My  imprecations  I  address  to  thee, 
Great  Goddess,  and  infernal  Hecate, 
Stain'd  with  black  gore,  whom  e'en  gaunt  mas- 
tiffs dread, 

Whene'er  she  haunts  the  mansions  of  the  dead ; 
Hail,  horrid  Hecate,  and  aid  me  still 
With  Circe  s  power,  or  Perimeda's  skill, 
Or  mad  Medea's  art — Restore,  my  charms^ 
My  lingering  Delphis  to  these  longing  arms. 
The  cake's  consum'd — burn,  Thestyhs,  the 
rest 

In  flames ;  what  frenzy  has  your  mind  possess'd  ? 
Am  I  your  scorn,  that  thus  you  disobey, 
Base  maid,  my  strict  commands  I — Strew  salt, 
and  say, 

•Thus  Delphis'  bones  I  strew" — Restore,  my 
charms, 

The  perjur'd  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

Delphis  inflames  my  bosom  with  desire ; 
For  him  I  burn  this  laurel  in  the  fire :  4 
And  as  it  fumes  and  crackles  in  the  blaze, 
And  without  ashes  instantly  decays, 
So  may  the  flesh  of  Delphis  burn — My  charms, 
Restore  the  perjur'd  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

As  melts  this  waxen  form,  by  fire  defac'd,y 
So  in  Love's  flames  may  Myndian  Delphis  waste : 
And  as  this  brazen  wheel,  though  quick  roll'd 
round,T 

Returns,  and  in  its  orbit  still  is  found, 

•  Tk*  PmUutru.— The  place  for  wrestling,  and  other 
exercises. 

f  O  Qasew  •/Might.— Sorcerers  addressed  their  prayers 
to  tbe  Moon  and  to  Night,  the  witnesses  of  their  abomi- 
nations.—Thus  Medea  in  Ovid,  Met.  B.  vii,  and  Cani- 
dia  in  Hor.  Epode  v.  49. 

t  Jff  Chcrm*.— The  Greek  Is  Ivyf?,  a  bird  which  ma- 
gicians made  use  of  in  their  Incantations,  supposed  to  be 
the  wry-neck.— Virgil  has  Dueite  ab  urbe  domum,  mea 
Cans  ram,  dueite  Danbnim.— EcL  vlii.  66. 

|  Fragile*  Ineende  bit  a  mine  learos. 
Daphnis  me  mains  urit,  ego  banc  in  Dapbnlde  leuram. 

EcL  Till.  83. 

The  laurel  was  burnt  In  order  to  consume  tbe  flesh  of 
the  person,  on  whose  account  the  magical  rites  were  per- 
formed ;  it  was  thought,  according  to  Pliny,  B.  10.  chap, 
the  last,  by  Its  crackling  noise,  to  express  a  detestation  of 
fire.  Mr.  Gay  has  imitated  this  passage,  in  his  Fourth 
Pastoral. 

Two  hasel-nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame, 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name : 
This  whh  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amax'd, 
That  In  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blez'd : 
As  btss*d  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow. 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 
II  It  was  customary  to  melt  wax,  thereby  to  mollify  the 

heart  of  the  person  beloved ;  the  sorceress  in  Virgil  Ed. 

▼Hi.  makes  use  of  two  images,  one  of  mud,  and  the  other 

of  wax. 

LUnus  nt  hie  dureseit.  et  base  nt  cera  llquesclt 
TJno  eodemque  Igni :  sic  nostro  Dapbnis  a  more. 
H  It  was  also  usual  to  imitate  all  the  actions  they  wish- 
ed the  loved  person  to  perform;  thus  Simetha  rolls  a 
braxen  wheel,  believing  that  the  motion  of  this  magic 
machine  had  the  virtue  to  inspire  her  lover  with  those 
pesetas  which  she  wished. 


8o  may  his  love  return — Restore,  my  charms, 
The  lingering  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

I'll  strew  the  bran :  Diana's  power  can  bow 
Rough  Rhadamanth,  and  all  that's  stern  below. 
Hark!  hark!  tbe  village-dogs  1  the  goddess  soon 
Will  come — the  dogs  terrific  bay  the  moon- 
Strike,  strike  the  sounding  brans   Restore,  my 
charms. 

Restore  false  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

Calm  is  the  ocean,  silent  is  the  wind, 
But  grief's  black  tempest  rages  in  my  mind.* 
I  burn  for  him  whose  perfidy  betray'd 
My  innocence ;  and  me,  ah,  thoughtless  maid! 
Robb'd  of  my  richest  gem— Restore,  my  charms, 
False  Delphis  to  my  long-deluded  arms. 

I  pour  libations  thrice,  and  thrice  I  pray : 
0  shine,  great  goddess,  with  auspicious  ray! 
Whoe'er  she  be,  blest  nymph  1  that  now  detains 
My  fugitive  in  Love's  delightful  chains ; 
Be  she  for  ever  in  oblivion  lost, 
Like  Ariadne,  'lorn  on  Dia's  coast, 
Abandon'd  by  false  Theseus— -O,  my  charms, 
Restore  the  lovely  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

Hipporaenes,  a  plant  Arcadia  bears, 
Makes  the  colts  mad,  and  stimulates  the  mares, 
O'er  hills,  through  streams,  they  rage :  0,  could  I 
see 

Young  Delphis  thus  run  madding  after  me, 
And  quit  the  fam'd  Palssstra I— O,  my  charms! 
Restore  false  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

This  garment's  fringe,  which  Delphis  wont  to 
wear,f 

To  burn  in  flames  I  into  tatters  tear. 

Ah,  cruel  Love !  that  my  best  life-blood  drains 

From  my  pale  limbs,  and  empties  all  my  veins, 

•  This  affecting  contrast  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
Warton  the  noble  passage  in  Apollonlus  Rbodius,  where 
the  enchantress  is  introduced  with  so  powerful  aa  effect : 
"  Night  on  the  earth  pour'd  darkness ;  on  the  ssa 
The  wakesome  sailor  to  Orion's  star 
And  Hellce,  turn'd  heedful.  Sunk  to  rest, 
The  traveller  forgot  his  toil ;  his  charge. 
The  sentinel ;  her  death-devoted  babe, 
The  mother's  painless  breast.  The  vHlage-dof 
Had  ceased  bis  troublous  bay ;  each  busy  tumult 
Was  hush'd  at  this  dread  hour,  and  Darkness  slept, 
Lock'd  in  tbe  arms  of  Silence.  She  alone, 
Medea,  slept  not." 
These  are  very  striking  lines.  But  In  a  poem,  suppos- 
ed by  tbe  historian  of  English  poetry  to  be  the  oldest 
existing  example  In  our  language  of  tbe  pure  unmixed 
pastoral,  we  find  two  stances  scarcely  to  be  equalled  for 
affecting  simplicity  of  thought  sad  easy  harmony  of  ex- 
pression : 

MThe  owle  with  feeble  sight 
Lyes  lurking  In  the  leaves  ; 
The  sparrow  in  the  frosty  night 
May  shroud  her  in  the  eaves; 
But  wo  to  me,  alas ! 

In  aunne,  nor  yet  In  shade, 
I  cannot  find  a  resting-place, 
My  burden  to  unlade." 
f  Stmctha  burns  the  border  of  Delphis*  garment,  that 
the  owner  may  be  tortured  with  the  like  flame  i  Virgil's 
enchantress  depositee  her  lover's  pledges  in  the  ground, 
under  her  threshold,  In  order  to  retain  his  love,  and  se- 
cure his  affections  from  wandering. 

Has  olim  exuvlas  mlhl  perfldus  ille  rellqutt, 
Pignora  cara  sul ;  qu»  nunc  ego  limine  in  ipso, 
Terra,  tlbl  bmb4o   JH.vul.fl. 


Oft  THBOCftlTtr*. 


As  leeches  suck  young  steeds —  Restore,  my 

charms, 

My  lingering  Delphis  to  these  longing  arms. 

A  lizard  brais'd  shall  make  a  potent  bowl, 
And  charm,  to-morrow,  his  obdurate  soul ; 
Meanwhile  this  potion  on  his  threshold  spill 
Where,  though  despis'd,  my  soul  inhabits  still ; 
No  kindness  ho  nor  pity  will  repay ; 
Spit  on  the  threshold,  Thestylis,  and  say, 
"Thus  Delphi*'  bones  I  strew"  —  Restore,  my 
charms, 

The  dear,  deluding  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

She's  gone,  and  now,  alas !  I'm  left  alone ! 
Bat  how  shall  I  my  sorrow's  cause  bemoan  ? 
My  ill-requited  passion,  how  bewail  1 
And  where  begin  the  melancholy  tale  f 

When  fair  Anaza  at  Diana's  fane* 
He?  offering  paid,  and  left  the  virgin  train, 
Me  warmly  she  requested,  breathing  love, 
At  Dian's  feast  to  meet  her  in  the  grove : 
Where  savage  beasts,  in  howling  deserts  bred, 
(And  with  them  a  gaunt  lioness)  were  led 
To  grace  the  solemn  honours  of  the  day — 

Whence  rose  my  passion,  sacred  Phoebe,  say  1 
Theucarila's  kind  nurse,  who  lately  died, 
Begg'd  I  would  go,  and  she  would  be  my  guide. 
Alas !  their  importunity  prevail'd, 
And  my  kind  stars,  and  better  genius  fail'd. 
I  went  adorn'd  in  Clearista's  clothes- 
Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arose  1 
Scon  as  where  Lyco's  mansion  stands  I  came, 
Delphis  the  lovely  author  of  my  flame 
I  saw  with  Eudamippus,  from  the  crowd 
Distinguish'd,  for  like  helichrysus  gtow'd 
The  gold  down  on  their  chins,  their  bosoms  far 
Outshone  the  moon,  and  every  splendid  star ; 
For  lately  had  they  left  the  field  of  fame — 

Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  arose  my  flame  ? 
O,  how  I  gaz'd  I  what  ecstasies  begun 
To  Are  my  soul.    I  sigh'd,  and  was  undone :  f 
The  pompous  show  no  longer  could  surprise, 
No  longer  beauty  sparkled  in  my  eyes : 
Home  I  returned,  but  knew  not  how  I  came ; 
My  head  disordered,  and  my  heart  on  flame : 
Ten  tedious  days  and  nights  sore  sick  I  lay— 

Whence  rose  my  passion,  sacred  Phoebe,  say  ? 
Soon  from  my  cheeks  the  crimson  colour  fled, 
And  my  fair  tresses  perish'd  on  my  head : 
Forlorn  I  liv'd,  of  body  quite  bereft, 
For  bones  and  skin  were  all  that  I  had  left : 
All  charms  I  tried,  to  each  enchantress  round 
I  sought ;  alas !  no  remedy  I  found  : 
Time  wing'd  his  way,  but  not  to  soothe  my  woes — 

Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arose  1 
Till  to  my  maid,  op p rest  with  fear  and  shame, 
I  told  the  secret  of  my  growing  flame : 


*  The  Athenian  virgins  were  presented  to  Dlsna  be 
fbre  It  vu  lawful  for  them  to  marry,  on  which  occasion 
they  offered  baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  to  that  god- 
dees,  to  gain  leave  to  depart  out  of  her  train,  and  change 
their  state  of  life.— Pttttr. 

t  The  Greek  is  Xa*  •*  *u*m  a.  t.  X.  There  is  a 
similar  line  In  the  Third  Idyl.  ver.  42.  fk«fo,  a*  *juw*h  «c 
Me  AaAtn  aXAtr'  **•**.  Virgil  has— 

Ut  vMI,  nt  peril,  ut  me  mains  abf  tnltt  error. -£ci.  vol.  41. 
wafch  is  confessedly  inferior  to  the  Greek. 


<*  Dear  Thestylis,  thy  healing  aid  impart — 
The  love  of  Delphis  has  engrossed  my  heart 
He  in  the  school  of  exercise  delights, 
Athletic  labours,  and  heroic  fights ; 
And  oft  he  enters  on  the  lists  of  fame*' — 

Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  arose  my  flame  f 
"  Haste  thither,  and  the  hint  in  private  give- 
Say  that  I  sent  you— tell  him  where  I  live." 
She  heard,  she  flew,  she  found  the  youth  I  sought, 
And  all  in  secret  to  my  arms  she  brought 
Soon  at  my  gate  his  nimble  foot  I  heard, 
Soon  to  my  eyes  his  lovely  form  appeared ; 
Ye  godsl  how  blest  my  Delphis  to  survey! 

Whence  rose  my  passion,  sacred  Phoebe,  say? 
Cold  as  the  snow  my  freezing  limbs  were  chill'd, 
Like  southern  vapours  from  my  brow  distil  I'd 
The  dewy  damps;  faint  tremors  seiz'd  my 
tongue, 

And  on  my  lips  the  fanltcring  accents  hung ; 
As  when  from  babes  imperfect  accents  fall, 
When  murmuring  in  their  dreams  they  on  their 

mothers  call. 
Senseless  I  stood,  nor  could  my  mind  disclose— 

Soy,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arose  ? 
My  strange  surprise  he  saw,  then  prest  the  bed, 
Fix'd  on  the  ground  his  eyes,  and  thus  he  said : 
"  Me,  dear  Simanha,  you  have  much  surpast, 
As  when  I  ran  with  young  Philinus  last, 
I  far  out-stript  him,  though  he  bravely  strove ; 
But  you  have  all  prevented  me  with  love ; 
Welcome  as  day  your  kiud  appointment  came" — 

Say,  sacred  Phcpbe,  whence  arose  my  flame  ? 
"  Yes,  I  had  conic,  by  all  the  powers  above, 
Or,  rather,  let  me  swear  by  mighty  Love, 
Unsent  for  I  had  come,  to  Venus  true, 
This  night  attended  by  a  chosen  few, 
With  apples  to  present  you,  and  my  brows 
Adorn'd  like  Hercules,  with  poplar  boughs,* 
Wove  in  a  wreath  with  purple  ribands  guy"— 

Whence  rose  my  passion,  sacred  Phoebe,  say  ? 
M  Had  you  receiv'd  me,  all  had  then  been  well, 
For  I  in  swiftness  and  in  form  excel ; 
And  should  have  deem'd  it  no  ignoble  bliss 
The  roses  of  your  balmy  lips  to  kiss : 
Had  you  refused  me,  and  your  doors  been  barr'd, 
With  axe  and  torch  I  should  have  come  pre- 
par'd.f 

Resolv'd  with  force  resistance  to  opposed- 
Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arose  ? 
u  And  first  to  beauty's  queen  my  thanks  are  due, 
Next,  dear  Simwtha,  I'm  in  debt  to  you, 
Who  by  your  maid,  Love's  gentle  herald,  prove 
My  fair  deliverer  from  the  fires  of  Love : 
More  raging  fires  than  Aetna's  waste  my  frame- 
Say,  sacred  Phoebe,  when  arose  my  flame  ? 

*  With  popUr.—The  poplar  was  sacred  to  Hercules. 
Virgil  has, 

Populeii  adsunt  evincti  tempore  rami*. 

JEn.  viii.  986. 
t  With  axe  and  torch.  Ate— If  after  rapping  at  the  door, 
the  lover  wai  refused  admittance,  *°(oc  T»y  otraJWir,  to 
place  the  flowery  crown  on  the  bead  of  his  mid  tress,  he 
then  threatened  axes  and  torches,  to  break  or  born  the 
door.— Thus  Horace 

Hie  hie  ponite  lucida  , 
Funalia,  et  vectes,  et  arcus 
Opposltis  forlbus  minaces — B.  111.  Od.  96. 
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■Lore  from  their  beds  enraptured  virgins  ehtrmi, 
And  wives  new-married  from  their  husband's 


He  mid,  (alas,  what  frenzy  seiz'd  my  mind !) 
Soft  prest  my  hand,  and  on  the  couch  reclin'd : 
Lore  kindled  warmth  as  close  embrac'd  we  lay, 
And  sweetly  whisper 'd  precious  hours  away. 
At  length,  O  Moon,  with  mutual  raptures  fir'd, 
We  both  SMXSomplish'd— -what  we  both  desir'd. 
E'er  since  no  pause  of  love  or  bliss  we  knew, 
But  wins/d  with  joy  the  feether'd  minutes  flew ; 
Till  yester  morning,  as  the  radiant  sun 
His  steeds  had  harness'd,  and  his  course  begun, 
Restoring  fair  Aurora  from  the  main, 
I  heard,  alas  1  the  cause  of  all  my  pain— 
Philista's  mother  told  me,  "  she  knew  well 
That  Delphis  lord,  but  whom  she  could  not  tell: 
The  marks  are  plain,  he  drinks  his  favourite 
toast, 

Then  hies  him  to  the  maid  he  values  most 
Besides,  with  garlands  gey  his  house  is  crown'd  :"• 
All  this  she  told  me,  which  too  true  I  found. 
He  oft  would  see  me  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
Then  left  some  token  that  he  would  not  stay 
Long  from  my  arms ;  and  now  twelve  days  are 
past 

Since  my  fond  eyes  beheld  the  wanderer  last — 
It  must  be  so— 'tis  my  unhappy  lot 
Thus  to  be  scorn'd,  neglected,  and  forgot. 
He  woos,  no  doubt,  he  woos  some  happier 

maid- 
Meanwhile  I'll  call  enchantment  to  my  aid : 
And  should  he  scorn  me  still,  a  charm  I  know 
Shall  soon  dispatch  him  to  the  shades  below ; 
So  strong  the  bowl,  so  deadly  is  the  draught ; 
To  me  the  secret  an  Assyrian  taught. 
Now,  Cynthia,  drive  your  coursers  to  the  main ; 
Those  ills  I  can't  redress  I  must  sustain. 
Farewell,  dread  Moon,  for  I  have  ceaa'd  my  spell, 
Aod  all  ye  Stars,  that  rule  by  night,  farewell. 


FROM  IDYL  IIL 

AMAMYLLIB. 

To  Amaryllis  Love  compels  my  way , 
My  browsing  goats  upon  the  mountains  stray : 
0  Tityrus,  tend  them  well,  and  see  them  fed 
In  pastures  fresh,  and  to  their  watering  led ; 
And  'ware  the  ridgling  with  his  budding  head. 
Ah,  beauteous  Nymph !  can  you  forget  your  love, 
The  conscious  grottos,  and  the  shady  grove 
Where,  stretch'd  at  ease  your  tender  limbs  were 
laid, 

Tour  nameless  beauties  carelessly  diaplay'd  ? 
Then  I  was  call'd  your  darling,  your  desire, 
With  kisses  such  as  set  my  soul  on  fire : 
But  you  are  chang'd,  yet  I  am  still  the  same; 
My  heart  maintains  for  both  a  double  flame ; 


•  That  It  was  usual  for  lovers  to  adorn  their  houses 
with  flowers  and  garlands  In  honour  of  their  mistresses, 
is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Catullus,  &*  JSty,  ver.  60. 
Mini  florldis  corollis  redimlta  domus  erat, 
Linquendum  ubi  esset  orto  mihi  sole  cubiculum. 
Fair  flowery  wreaths  around  my  house  are  spread, 
When  with  the  rising  sua  I  leave  my  bed. 


I  Griev'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your  scorn; 
So  faith  Ail  I,  and  you  so  much  forsworn  1 
I  die,  and  death  will  finish  all  my  pain; 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  behold  me  once  again; 
Am  I  then  so  deform VI,  so  chang'd  of  late* 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  I 
Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear; 
How  ruddy  like  your  lips  their  streaks  appear  I 
Far  off  you  view'd  them  with  a  longing  eye 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  (the  tree  was  high :) 
Yet  nimbly  up,  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerv'd ; 
And  for  to-morrow  have  ten  more  reserv'd. 
Look  on  me  kindly,  and  some  pity  show, 
Or  give  me  leave  at  least  to  look  on  you. 
Some  god  transform  me  by  his  heavenly  power 
E'en  to  a  bee  to  buzz  within  your  bower— 
The  winding  ivy-chaplet  to  invade, 
And  folded  fern,  that  your  fair  forehead  shade. 
Now  to  ray  cost  the  force  of  Love  I  And ; 
The  heavy  hand  it  bears  on  human-kind. 
The  milk  of  tigers  was  his  infant  food — 
Taught  from  his  tender  years  the  taste  of  blood; 
His  brother  whelps  and  he,  ran  wild  about  the 
wood. 

Ah,  Nymph,  train 'd  up  in  his  tyrannic  court, 
To  make  the  sufferings  of  your  slaves  your  100111 
Unheeded  ruin!  treacherous  delightl 

0  polish'd  hardness,  soften'd  to  the  sight  1 
Whose  radiant  eyes  your  ebon  brows  adorn, 
Like  midnight  those,  and  these  like  break  of 

morn. 

Smile  once  again,  revive  me  with  jpur  charms: 
And  let  me  die  contented  in  your  arms. 

1  would  not  ask  to  live  another  day, 
Might  I  but  sweetly  kiss  my  soul  away. 
I  rave,  and  in  my  raging  fit  shall  tear 

The  garland  which  I  wove  for  you  to  wear, 
Of  parsley,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  bound, 
And  border'd  with  a  rosy  edging  round. 
What  pangs  I  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard ! 
Since  I  must  die,  why  is  my  fate  deferr'd  I 
I,  strip  my  body  of  my  shepherd's  frock ; 
Behold  that  dreadful  downfall  of  a  rock, 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  die  waves  from  high  I 
Tis  that  convenient  leap  I  mean  to  try. 
You  would  be  pleas'd  to  see  me  plunge  to  shore, 
But  better  pleas'd  if  I  should  rise  no  more. 
I  might  have  read  my  fortune  long  ago, 
When,  seeking  my  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  tried  the  infallible  prophetic  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay : 
I  struck,  and  yet  no  lucky  crack  did  follow ; 
Yet  I  struck  hard,  and  yet  the  leaf  lay  hollow : 
And,  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could  prove, 
The  withering  leaf  foreshow'd  your  withering 
love. 

Yet,  farther,  (ah,  how  far  a  lover  dares !) 
My  last  recourse  I  had  to  sieve  and  shears ; 
And  told  the  witch  Agreo  my  disease ; 
(Agreo,  that  in  harvest  used  to  lease: 
But  harvest  done,  to  char-work  did  aspire; 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence  was  her  daily  hire,) 
To  work  she  went,  her  charms  she  mutter'd 
o'er, 

And  yet  the  rcsty  sieve  wagg'd  ne'er  the  more ; 
I  wept  for  woe,  the  testy  beldame  swore, 


TIBOCEITUt. 


And,  framing  with  her  god,  foretold  my  fcta  » 
Thai  I  was  doom'd  to  lore,  and  job  to  hate. 
A  milk-white  goat  for  you  I  did  prorata ; 
Two  milk-white  kidi  run  frisking  by  her  tide, 
For  which  the  nut-brown  last  Erithaois, 
Full  often  offer'd  many  a  savoury  kiss. 
Hers  they  shall  be,  since  you  refuse  the  price: 
What  madman  would  o'erstand  his  market  twice ! 
My  right  eye  itches,  some  good  luck  is  near, 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appear ; 
111  set  np  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear. 
What  nymph  but  my  melodious  voice  would 
move! 

She  must  be  flint,  if  she  refuse  my  lore. 
Hippomenes,  who  ran  with  noble  strife 
To  win  his  lady,  or  to  lose  his  life, 
(What  shift  some  men  will  make  to  get  a  wife!) 
Threw  down  a  golden  apple  in  her  way — 
For  all  her  haste  she  oould  not  choose  but  stay. 
Renown  said,  Run;  the  glittering  bribe  cried, 
Hold; 

Tne  man  might  hare  been  hang'd,  but  for  his 
gold. 

Tet  some  suppose  t'was  love  (some  few  indeed) 
That  stopp'd  the  fatal  fury  of  her  speed : 
She  saw,  she  sigh'd ;  her  nimble  feet  refuse 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to  lose. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
(No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie,) 
From  steepy  Othrys'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd ;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy'd  his  love : 
If  such  another  wager  should  be  laid, 
111  find  the  man,  if  you  can  find  the  maid. 
Why  name  I  men,  when  Love  extended  finds 
His  power  on  high,  and  in  celestial  minds  1 
Venus  the  shepherd's  homely  habit  took, 
And  managed  something  else  besides  the  crook ; 
Nay,  when  Adonis  died,  was  heard  to  roar, 
And  never  from  her  heart  forgave  the  boar. 
How  blest  was  fair  Endymion  with  his  Moon, 
Who  sleeps  on  Latinos'  top  from  night  to  noon  1 
What  Jason  from  Medea's  love  possessed, 
You  shall  not  hear,  but  know  'tis  like  the  rest 
My  aching  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain ; 
This  cursed  Love  will  surely  turn  my  brain. 
Feel  how  it  shoots,  and  yet  you  take  no  pity ; 
Nay,  then  'tis  time  to  end  my  doleful  ditty. 
My  head  grows  giddy ;  Love  affects  me  sore- 
Yet  you  regard  not ; — so  I'll  sing  no  more : 
Here  will  I  lie;  my  flesh  the  wolves  shall  eat;— 
That  to  your  taste  will  be  as  honey  sweet 


FROM  IDYL  XL 

TBI  CYCLOPS. 

Ths  poet,  addressing  himself  to  his  friend  Ni- 
cias, the  physician,  asserts  that  there  is  no  remedy 
for  Love  but  the  Muses.  He  then  gives  an  ac- 
count of  Polypheme's  passion  for  the  Sea-nymph 
Galatea,  and  describes  him  as  sitting  upon  a  rock 
that  overlooked  the  ocean,  and  beguiling  his 
cares  with  a  song. 

No  remedy  the  power  of  Love  subdues. 
No  medicine,  dearest  Nicias, but  the  Muse; 

i  ==================== 


Lenient  her  balmy  baud  and  ever  una) 
Bat  few  are  they  for  whom  she  works  the)  our*. 
This  truth  my  gentle  Nicias  holds  divine, 
Favoured  alike  by  Pawn  and  the  Nine, 
This  truth,  long  since,  within  his  rugged  breast, , 
Torn  with  fierce  passion,  Polypheme  oonfest 
— 'Twas  when  advancing  manhood  first  had 
shed 

The  early  pride  of  summer  o'er  his  head, 
His  Galatea  on  these  plains  he  wooed, 
But  not,  like  other  swains,  the  Nymph  pursued 
With  fragrant  flowers,  or  fruits  or  garlands  fair, 
But  with  hot  madness  and  abrupt  despair. 
And,  while  his  bleating  flocks,  neglected,  sought 
Without  a  shepherd's  care  their  fold,  self-taught, 
He,  wandering  on  the  sea-beat  shore  all  day, 
Sang  of  his  hopeless  love,  and  pined  away. 
From  morning's  dawn  he  sang,  till  evening's 
close 

Fierce  were  the  pangs  that  robb'd  him  of  repose; 
The  mighty  Queen  of  Love  had  barb'd  the  dart, 
And  deeply  fix'd  it  rankling  in  his  heart: 
Then  song  assuaged  the  tortures  of  his  mind, 
While,  on  a  rock's  commanding  height  reclined, 
His  eye  wide  stretching  o'er  the  level  main, 
Thus  would  he  oheat  the  lingering  hours  of  pain. 
"Fair  Galatea,  why  my  passion  slight  1 
O  Nymph,  than  lambs  more  soft,  than  curds  more 
white  1 

Wanton  as  calves  before  the  uddered  kine, 
Yet  harsh  as  unripe  fruitage  of  the  vine. 
You  come,  when  pleasing  sleep  has  clos'd  mine 
eye, 

And,  like  a  vision,  with  my  slumbers  fly, 
Swift  as  before  the  wolf  the  lambkin  bounds, 
Panting  and  trembling,  o'er  the  furrow'd  grounds. 
Then  first  I  lov'd,  and  thence  I  date  my  flame, 
When  here  to  gather  hyacinths  you  came : 
My  mother  brought  you — 'twas  a  fatal  day ; 
And  I,  alas  1  unwary  led  the  way : 
E'er  since  my  tortur'd  mind  has  known  no  rest; 
Peace  is  become  a  stranger  to  my  breast : 
Yet  you  nor  pity,  nor  relieve  my  pain- 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  cause  of  your  disdain ; 
For,  stretched  from  car  to  ear  with  shagged  grace, 
My  single  brow  adds  horror  to  my  face ; 
My  single  eye  enormous  lids  enclose, 
And  o'er  my  blubber'd  lips  projects  my  nose. 
Yet,  homely  as  I  am,  large  flocks  I  keep, 
And  drain  the  udders  of  a  thousand  sheep  ; 
My  pails  with  milk,  my  shelves  with  cheese 
they  fill, 

In  summer  scorching,  and  in  winter  chill. 
The  vocal  pipe  I  tune  with  pleasing  glee, 
No  other  Cyclops  can  compare  with  me : 
Your  charms  I  sing,  sweet  apple  of  delight  1 
Myself  and  you  I  sing  the  live-long  night 
For  you  ten  fawns,  with  collars  deck'd,  I  feed, 
And  four  young  bears  for  your  diversion  breed  :• 
Come,  live  with  me ;  all  these  you  may  com- 
mand, 

And  change  your  azure  ocean  for  the  land : 
More  pleasing  slumbers  will  my  cave  bestow, 
There  spiry  cypress  and  green  laurels  grow ; 

•  These  bears  are  highly  in  character,  and  well  aaaptW 
present*  frost  PoJyphemiu  to  his  satstrsss. 


THEOCRITUS. 
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round  my  trees  the  nble  ivy  twines, 
apes,  as  tweet  as  honey,  load  my  vines : 
pove-erown'd  JEtna,  rob'd  in  purest  snow, 
irings  roH  nectar  to  the  swains  below, 
'bo  would  quit  such  peaceful  scenes  as 
these 

istsring  billows,  and  tempestuous  seas? 
i  my  rough  form's  no  object  of  desire, 
cs  supply  me  with  abundant  fire ; 
uth  unceasing  blazes — though  I  swear 
i  one  eye,  to  me  for  ever  dear, 
light  that  fire  to  warm  my  breast  suffice, 
indled  at  the  lightning  of  your  eyes, 
like  fish,  with  fins  and  gills  been  made, 
sight  I  in  your  element  have  play'd— 
ase  have  aiv'd  beneath  your  azure  tide, 
iss'd  your  hand,  though  you  your  lips 
denied  1 

t  lilies  fair,  or  poppies  red  that  grow 

imer's  solstice,  or  in  winter's  snow ; 

flowers  I  could  not  both  together  bear 

loom  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

'm  resolv'd,  fair  Nymph,  I'll  learn  to  dive, 

a  sailor  at  this  port  arrive ; 

hall  I  surely  by  experience  know 

pleasures  charm  you  in  the  deeps  below. 

e,  O  Galatea  1  from  the  sea, 

»re  forget  your  native  home  like  me. 

Id  you  feed  my  flock,  and  milk  my  ewes, 

•e  you  press  my  cheese  the  runnet  sharp 

infuse! 
ther  is  the  only  foe  I  fear ; 
ver  whispers  soft  things  in  your  ear, 
gh  she  knows  my  grief,  and  every  day 
>w  I  languish,  pine,  and  waste  away, 
arm  her,  will  aloud  complain, 
ore  disorders  than  I  suffer  feign, 
y  head  aches,  sharp  pains  my  limbs  op- 
press, 

tie  may  feel,  and  pity  my  distress, 
clops,  Cyclops,  where's  your  reason  fled  I— 
.  the  leafy  spray  your  lambs  you  fed, 
a  wove  baskets,  you  would  seem  more 
wise; 

e  ftrtt  cow,  purine  not  her  that  fliet: 
Boon,  since  Galatea  proves  unkind, 
eter,  fairer  Galatea  find." 
s  Cyclops  learn'd  Love  s  torments  to  en- 
dure, 

alm'd  that  passion  which  he  could  not 
cure. 

weetly  far  with  song  he  sooth'd  his  heart, 
f  his  gold  had  brib'd  the  doctor's  art 


FROM  IDYL  XIII. 

HYLAS. 

poet  relates  to  his  friend  Nicias  the  rape 
is  by  the  Nymphs,  when  he  went  to  fetch 
for  Hercules,  and  the  grief  of  that  hero  for 
s  of  him. 

gentle  Nicias,  of  celestial  kind, 
alone  sure  never  was  design'd ; 
the  charms  of  beauty  only  sway 
>rtal  breasts,  the  beings  of  a  day : 

m 


Amphitryon's  son  was  taught  his  power  to  reel, 
Though  arm'd  with  iron  breast,  and  heart  of 
steel, 

Who  slew  the  lion  fell,  lov'd  Hylas  fair, 
Young  Hylas  graceful  with  his  curling  hair. 
And,  as  a  son  by  some  wise  parent  taught, 
The  love  of  virtue  in  his  breast  he  wrought, 
By  precept  and  example  was  his  guide, 
A  faithful  friend,  for  ever  at  his  side ; 
Whether  the  morn  return'd  from  Jove's  high 
ball 

On  snow-white  steeds,  or  noontide  mark'd  die 
wail, 

Or  night  the  plaintive  chickens  warn'd  to  rest, 
When  careful  mothers  brood,  and  flutter  o'er  the 
nest: 

That,  fully  form'd  and  finish'd  to  his  plan, 
Time  soon  might  lead  him  to  a  perfect  man. 
But  when  bold  Jason,  with  the  sons  of  Greece, 
Sail'd  the  salt  seas  to  gain  the  golden  fleece, 
The  valiant  chiefs  from  every  city  came, 
Renown 'd  for  virtue,  or  heroic  fame, 
With  these  assembled,  for  the  host's  relief, 
Alcmena  s  son,  the  toil-enduring  chief. 
Firm  Argo  bore  him  cross  the  yielding  tide, 
With  his  lov'd  friend,  young  Hylas,  at  his  side ; 
Between  Cyane's  rocky  isles  she  past, 
Now  safely  fix'd  on  firm  foundations  fast, 
Thence  as  an  eagle  swift,  with  prosperous  galea 
She  flew,  and  in  deep  Phasis  furl'd  her  sails. 

When  first  the  pleasing  Pleiades  appear, 
And  grass-green  meads  pronounc'd  the  summer 
near, 

Of  chiefs  a  valiant  band,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
Had  plann'd  the  emprise  of  the  golden  fleece, 
In  Argo  lodg'd  they  spread  their  swelling  sails, 
And  soon  past  Hellespont  with  southern  gales, 
And  smooth  Propontis,  where  the  land  appears 
Turn'd  in  straight  furrows  by  Cyanean  steers. 
With  eve  they  land ;  some  on  the  greensward 
spread 

Their  hasty  meal ;  some  raise  the  spacious  bed 
With  plants  and  shrubs  that  in  the  meadows 
grow, 

Sweet  flowering  rushes,  and  cyperus  low. 
In  brazen  vase  fair  Hylas  went  to  bring 
Fresh  fountain-water  from  the  crystal  spring 
For  Hercules,  and  Telamon  his  guest ; 
One  board  they  spread,  associates  at  the  feast: 
Fast  by,  in  lowly  dale,  a  well  he  found 
Beset  with  plants,  and  various  herbage  round, 
Cerulean  celendine,  bright  maiden-hair, 
And  parsley  green,  and  bindweed  flourished 
there. 

Deep  in  the  flood  the  dance  fair  Naiads  led, 
And  kept  strict  vigils,  to  the  rustic's  dread, 
Eunice,  Malis,  form'd  the  festive  ring, 
And  fair  Nychea,  blooming  as  the  spring; 
When  to  the  stream  the  hapless  youth  applied 
His  vase  capacious  to  receive  the  tide, 
The  Naiads  seized  his  band  with  frantic  joy, 
All  were  enamour'd  of  the  Grecian  boy ; 
He  fell,  he  sunk ;  as  from  th'  etherial  plain 
A  flaming  star  falls  headlong  on  the  main ; 
The  boatswain  cries  aloud,  "  Unfurl  your  sails, 
And  spread  the  canvass  to  the  rising  gales." 


I  SIS 

In  vi 


THX0CRITU8. 


In  vain  the  Naiads  sooth'd  the  wee]*ing  boy, 
And  strove  to  lull  him  in  their  laps  to  joy. 
But  care  and  grief  had  mark'd  Alcides'  brow- 
Fierce,  as  a  Scythian  chief,  he  grasp 'd  his  bow, 
And  his  rough  club,  which  well  he  could  com- 
mand, 

The  pride  and  terror  of  his  red  right  hand : 
On  Hylas  thrice  he  call'd  with  voice  profound, 
Thrice  Hylas  heard  the  unavailing  sound ; 
From  the  deep  well  soft  murmurs  touch 'd  his  ear, 
The  sound  seem'd  distant,  though  the  voice  was 
near. 

As  when  the  hungry  lion  hears  a  fawn 
Distressful  bleat  on  some  far-distant  lawn, 
Fierce  from  his  covert  bolts  the  savage  beast, 
And  speeds  to  riot  on  the  ready  feast 
Thus,  anxious  for  the  boy,  Alcides  takes 
His  weary  way  through  woods  and  pathless 
brakes. 

The  bold  adventurers  blam'd  their  hero's  stay, 
While  long  equipt  the  ready  vessel  lay ; 
With  anxious  hearts  they  spread  their  sail  at 
night, 

Hoping  his  presence  with  the  morning  light; 
But  he,  with  frantic  speed,  regardless  stray'd— 
Love  pierc'd  his  heart,  and  all  the  hero  sway'd. 
Thus  Hylas,  honour'd  with  Alcides1  love, 
Is  number'd  with  the  deities  above, 
While  to  Amphitryon's  son  the  heroes  give 
This  shameful  term,  u  The  Argo's  fugitive :" 
But  soon  on  foot  the  chief  to  Colchos  came, 
With  deeds  heroic  to  redeem  his  fame. 


FROM  IDYL  XIV. 

CHABACTXB  01  PTOLIMT  PHILAD1LPHUS. 

What  is  his  character  ? — A  royal  spirit 

To  point  out  genius  and  encourage  merit; 

The  poet's  friend,  humane,  and  good,  and  kind j 

Of  manners  gentle,  and  of  generous  mind. 

He  marks  his  friend,  but  more  ho  marks  his  foe ; 

His  hand  is  ever  ready  to  bestow  : 

Request  with  reason,  and  he'll  grant  the  thing, 

And  what  he  gives,  he  gives  it  like  a  king.* 

♦  To  this  encomium  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Sicilian  poet,  I 
shall  briefly  show  the  favourable  tide  of  his  character,  as 
It  is  given  by  the  historians.  He  was  a  prince  of  great 
learning,  and  a  zealous  promoter  and  eneoarager  of  it  In 
others,  an  Industrious  collector  of  books,  and  a  generous 
patron  to  all  thoae  who  were  eminent  in  any  branch  of 
literature.  The  fame  of  hie  i enerosity  drew  seven  cele- 
brated poets  to  his  court,  who,  from  their  number,  were 
called  the  Pleiades:  these  were  Aratus,  Theocritus, 
CaMimachus,  Lycophron,  Apollonlns,  Nlcander  and  Phi- 
lieus.  To  him  we  are  Indebted  for  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  scripture,  called  the  Septuagint.  Notwithstanding 
his  peculiar  taste  for  the  sciences,  yet  he  applied  himself 
with  indefatigable  Industry  to  business,  studying  all  pos- 
sible methods  to  render  his  subjects  happy,  and  raise  his 
dominions  to  a  flourishing  condition.  Athencus  called 
him  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  of  his  age;  and  Applan 
says,  that  as  he  was  the  most  magnificent  and  generous 
of  all  kings  in  laving  out  his  money,  so  he  was  of  all  the 
most  skilful  and  industrious  In  raising  It.  He  built  an 
Incredible  number  of  cities,  and  left  so  many  other  public 
monuments  of  his  magnificence,  that  all  works  of  an  ex- 
travagant taste  and  grandeur  were  proverbially  called 
PtOMdelphlutt  works. 


FROM  IDYL  XV. 

Til  STB  A  CTJSIAF  S30MIM. 

Two  Syracusian  women,  who  had  travelled 
to  Alexandria,  go  to  see  the  solemnity  of  Adonis' 
festival,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Arsince, 
the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Pbiiadelphus. 

Goaao,  Euiroi,  Pbaxiitox,  Old  Woxaf,  ami 

STBAVeiB. 

Gor.  Pray,  is  Praxinoe  at  home  f 

Eu.  Dear  Gorgo,  yes— how  late  you  come! 

Prax.  Well  1  is  it  you  1  Maid,  bring  a  chair 
And  cushion. 

Gor.  Thank  you. 

Prax.  Pray  sit  there. 

Gor.  Lord  bless  me  1  what  a  bustling  throng! 
I  scarce  could  get  alive  along : 
In  chariots  such  a  heap  of  folks ! 
And  men  in  arms,  and  men  in  cloaks— 
Besides,  I  live  so  distant  hence 
The  journey  really  is  immense. 

Prax.  My  husband,  heaven  his  senses  mead! 
Here  will  inhabit  the  world's  end, 
This  horrid  house,  or  rather  den ; 
More  fit  for  savages  than  men. 
This  scheme  with  envious  aim  he  labours, 
Only  to  separate  good  neighbours— 
My  plague  eternal ! 

Got.  Softly,  pray, 

The  child  attends  to  all  you  say ; 
Name  not  your  husband  when  he's  by— 
Observe  how  earnest  is  his  eye ! — 

Prax.  Sweet  Zopy !  there's  a  bonny  lad, 
Cheer  up !  I  did  not  mean  your  dad. 

Got.  Tis  a  good  dad. — I'll  take  an  oath, 
The  urchin  understands  us  both. 

Prax.  (Let's  talk  as  if  tome  time  ago, 
And  then  we  shall  be  safe,  you  know,) 
This  person  happen'd  once  to  stop 
To  purchase  nitre  at  a  shop, 
And  what  d'ye  think?  the  silly  creature 
Bought  salt,  and  took  it  for  salt-petre. 

Gor.  My  husband's  such  another  honey 
And  thus,  as  idly,  spends  his  money ; 
Five  fleeces  for  seven  drachms  he  bought, 
Coarse  as  dog's  hair,  not  worth  a  groat 
But  take  your  cloak,  and  garment  grae'd 
With  clasps,  that  lightly  bind  your  waist; 
Adonis'  festival  invites, 
And  Ptolemy's  gay  court  delights : 
Besides,  our  matchless  queen,  they  say, 
Exhibits  some  grand  sight  to-day. 

Prax.  No  wonder— every  body  knows 
Great  folks  can  always  make  fine  shows: 
But  tell  me  what  you  went  to  see, 
And  what  you  heard — 'tis  new  to  me. 

Gor.  The  feast  now  calls  us  hence  away, 
And  we  shall  oft  keep  holiday. 

Prax.  Maid  1  water  quickly — set  it  down- 
Lord  1  bow  indelicate  you're  grown  1 
Disperse  these  cats  that  love  their  ease- 
But  first  the  water,  if  you  please — 
Quick  1  how  she  creeps;  pour,  hussey,  pour; 
You've  spoil'd  my  gown — so,  so— no  more. 
Well,  now  I'm  wash'd — ye  gods  be  blest  I— 
Here— bring  the  key  of  my  large  chest 
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ThiB  robe  becomes  you  mighty  well ; 
night  it  cost  yon?  can  yoa  tell? 
c  Three  pounds,  or  more ;  I'd  not  have 

done  it, 
it  Td  set  my  heart  upon  it 

Tis  wondrous  cheap. 
t.  You  think  so?— -maid, 

my  umbrella,  and  my  shade ; 
:  it  on— fie,  Zopy,  fie ! 
ithin  doors,  and  don't  you  cry : 
me  will  kick  you  in  the  dirt— 
s  you  please,  you  shan't  get  hurt 
naid,  divert  him— come,  'tis  late : 

the  dog,  and  shut  the  gate. — 
1 1  here's  a  bustle  and  a  throng ; 
hall  we  ever  get  along ! 
lumbers  cover  all  the  way, 
mmets  on  a  summer's  day. 
alemy,  thy  fame  exceeds 
>dlike  sire's  in  noble  deeds  1 
•ber  now  with  Pharian  wiles 
ranger  of  his  purse  beguiles ; 
Bans  now  infest  the  street, 
ab  the  passengers  they  meet 
it  shall  we  do  ?  lo,  here  advance 
ng's  war-horses— how  they  prance ! 
read  upon  me,  honest  friend— 
low  that  mad  horse  rears  on  end ! 
brow  his  rider  down,  I  fear- 
id  I  left  the  child,  my  dear. 

Don't  be  afraid ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 
>rses,  see  I  are  gone  before, 
c.  I'm  better  now,  but  always  quake 
»'er  I  see  a  horse  or  snake ; 
ear,  and  look  so  fierce  and  wild — 

I've  loath'd  them  from  a  child, 
juicker — what  a  crowd  is  this ! 

Pray,  come  you  from  the  palace  ? 
W.  Yes. 

Can  we  get  in,  d'ye  think? 
W.  Make  trial— 

eady  never  take  denial ; 
eady  Greeks  old  Ilium  won ; 
1  all  things  may  be  done. 

Gone,  like  a  riddle,  in  the  dark ; 
crones,  if  we  their  tales  remark, 
better  far  than  I  or  you  know 
upiter  was  join'd  to  Juno. 

the  gate,  what  crowds  are  there ! 
r.  Immense,  indeed  1  Your  hand,  my  dear : 
t  the  maids  join  hands,  and  close  us, 
i  the  bustle  they  should  lose  us. 
rowd  together  through  the  door- 
is  bless  me !  how  my  gown  is  tore, 
e,  but  this  is  past  a  joke — 
ood  sir,  don't  you  rend  my  cloak. 
.  I  can't  avoid  it;  I'm  so  prest 
r.  Like  pigs  they  justle,  I  protest 
.  Cheer  up,  for  now  we're  safe  and  sound, 
r.  May  you  in  happiness  abound ; 
u  have  serv'd  us  all  you  can— 
—a  mighty  civil  man— 
w  the  folks  poor  Eunoe  justle ! 
irough  the  crowd,  girl! — bustle,  bustle— 
re  re  all  in  ;  as  Dromo  said, 
he  had  got  his  bride  in  bed. 


Got.  Lo!  what  rich  hangings  grace  the  rooms- 
Sure  they  were  wove  in  heavenly  looms. 

Prmx.  Gracious  1  how  delicately  fine 
The  work  1  how  noble  the  design  1 
Howgrue,  how  happy  is  the  draught  1 
The  figures  seem  inform'd  with  thought- 
No  artists  sure  the  story  wove ; 
They're  real  men — they  live,  they  move. 
From  these  amazing  works  we  find, 
How  great,  how  wise,  the  human  mind. 
Lo  1  stretch 'd  upon  a  silver  bed,* 
(Scarce  has  the  down  his  cheeks  o'erspread) 
Adonis  lies ;  O,  charming  show  1 
Lov'd  by  the  sable  pow'rs  below. 

Str.  Hist!  your  Sicilian  prate  forbear; 
Your  mouths  extend  from  ear  to  ear, 
Like  turtles  that  for  ever  moan  ;— 
You  stun  us  with  your  rustic  tone. 

Got.  Sure!  we  may  speak!  what  fellow's 
this? 

And  do  you  take  it,  sir,  amiss  ? 
Go,  keep  Egyptian  slaves  in  awe : 
Think  not  to  give  Sicilians  law : 
Besides,  we're  of  Corinthian  mould, 
As  was  Bellerophon  of  old : 
Our  language  is  entirely  Greek — 
The  Dorians  may  the  Doric  speak. 

Pro*.  0  sweet  Proserpina,  sure  none  # 
Presumes  to  give  us  law  but  one ! 
To  us  there  is  no  fear  you  should 
Do  harm,  who  cannot  do  us  good. 

Gor.  Hark !  the  Greek  girl's  about  to  raise 
Her  voice  in  fair  Adonis'  praise; 
She's  a  sweet  pipe  for  funeral  airs : 
She's  just  beginning,  she  prepares : 
She'll  Sperchisf  and  the  world  excel, 
That  by  her  prelude  you  may  tell. 

(The  Greek  girl  tinge.) 
"  0  chief  of  Golgos,  and  the  Idalian  grove, 
And  breezy  Eryx,  beauteous  queen  of  love ! 
Once  more  the  soft-foot  hours,  approaching  slow, 
Restore  Adonis  from  the  realms  below ; 
Welcome  to  man  they  come  with  silent  pace, 
Diffusing  benisons  to  human  race. 
0  Venus,  daughter  of  Dione  fair, 
You  gave  to  Berenice's  lot  to  share 
Immortal  joys  in  heavenly  regions  blest, 
And  with  divine  ambrosia  fllPd  her  breast. 
And  now,  in  due  return,  0  heavenly  born ! 
Whose  honour'd  name  a  thousand  fanes  adorn, 
Arsinofi  pays  the  pompous  rites  divine, 
Rival  of  Helen,  at  Adonis'  shrine ; 
All  fruits  she  offers  that  ripe  autumn  yields, 
The  produce  of  the  gardens,  and  the  fields ; 
All  herbs  and  plants  which  silver  baskets 
hold ;  ♦ 

And  Syrian  unguents  flow  from  shells  of  gold. 
With  finest  meal  .sweet  paste  the  women  make, 
Oil,  flowers,  and  honey  mingling  in  the  cake : 

•  L*  I  ttreuh'd  up0%  a  eUver  bed,  «>«.— At  the  feast  of 
Adonis,  they  always  placed  his  image  oa  a  magnificent 
bed. 

t  Sperckie.—A,  celebrated  singer. 
X  JSU  here*  and  jrfaato,  Ave.— The  Greek  is  *****  sera, 
eefl  geriens ;  Arcobteaoo  YoUm  cfeftArtva*  >2m\\  *Su>Qa% 
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Earth  and  the  air  afford  a  large  supply 
Of  animals  that  creep,  and  birds  that  fly. 
Green  bow'rs  are  built,  with  dill  sweet-smelling 

crown'd, 

And  little  Cupids  borer  all  around ;  # 
And,  as  young  nightingales  their  wings  essay, 
Skip  here  and  there,  and  hop  from  spray  to 
spray. 

What  heaps  of  golden  vessels  glittering  bright  I 
What  stores  of  ebon  black,  and  ivory  white  I 
In  ivory  carv'd  large  eagles  seem  to  move, 
And  through  the  clouds  bear  Ganymede  to  Jove. 
Lo !  purple  tapestry  arrang'd  on  high 
Charms  the  spectators  with  its  Tynan  dye, 
The  Samian  and  Milesian  swains,  who  keep 
Large  flocks,  acknowledge  'tis  more  soft  than 
sleep: 

Of  this  Adonis  claims  a  downy  bed, 
And  lo  I  another  for  fair  Venus  spread ! 
Her  bridegroom  scarce  attains  to  nineteen  years, 
Rosy  his  lips,  and  no  rough  beard  appears. 
Let  raptur'd  Venus  now  enjoy  her  mate, 
While  we,  descending  to  the  city  gate, 
Array  d  in  decent  robes  that  sweep  the  ground, 
With  naked  bosoms,  and  with  hair  unbound, 
Bring  forth  Adonis,  slain  in  youthful  years, 
Ere  Phoebus  drinks  the  morning's  early  tears. 
And  while  to  yonder  flood  we  march  along, 
With  tuneful  voices  raise  the  funeral  song. 

"  Adonis,  you  alone  of  demigods 
Now  visit  earth,  and  now  hell's  dire  abodes : 
Not  fam'd  Atrides  could  this  favour  boast, 
Nor  furious  Ajax,  though  himself  a  host ; 
Nor  Hector,  long  his  mother's  grace,  and  joy 
Of  twenty  sons,  not  Fyrrhus  safe  from  Troy, 
Not  brave  Patroclus  of  immortal  fame, 
Nor  the  fierce  Lapiths,  a  deathless  name ; 
Nor  sons  of  Pelops,  nor  Deucalion's  race, 
Nor  stout  Pelasgians,  Argos'  honour'd  grace. 

"  As  now,  divine  Adonis,  you  appear 
Kind  to  our  prayers,  0  bless  the  future  year ! 
As  now  propitious  to  our  vows  you  prove, 
Return  with  meek  benevolence  and  love."* 


feast  of  Adonis'  there  were  carried  ibeUi  filled  with 
earth,  In  which  grew  several  sorts  of  herbs,  especially 
lettuces,  in  memory  that  Adonis  was  laid  out  by  Venus  on 
abed  of  lettuces:  these  were  called  xswoi,  frdens 
whence  Almtfot  tunrik  are  proverbially  applied  to  things 
unfruitful,  or  fading;  became  those  herbs  were  only  sown 
so  long  before  the  festival,  aa  to  sprout  forth,  and  be 
green  at  that  time,  and  afterwards  cast  in  the  water. 
Bee  JSntiqnit.  Vol.  I. 

•  "The  Adoaia  were  celebrated  In  most  of  the  Greek 
cities  In  honour  of  Aphrodite  and  her  paramour  Adonis, 
The  solemnity  lasted  two  days;  the  first  of  which  was 
devoted  to  the  expression  of  grief,  the  second  to  merri- 
ment and  Joy.  On  the  first  day  the  statues  of  Aphrodite 
and  Adonis  were  brought  forth  with  great  pomp:  the 
women  tore  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and  went 
through  all  the  show  of  violent  grief.  8mall  vases  filled 
with  earth,  containing  herbs,  and  especially  lettuces, 
were  carried  in  the  pomp :  these  were  called  *  the  gardens 
of  Adonis,'  and  as  they  were  presently  cast  out  Into  the 
water,  the  1  gardens  of  Adonis'  came  to  signify  any  thing 
unfruitful.  Aiding,  and  transitory.  On  the  second  day  the 
demonstrations  of  joy  were  made  In  memory  of  Adonis, 
who  returned  to  life,  and  dwelt  with  his  beloved  one- 
half  of  every  year. 


Got.  O,  ram'd  for  knowledge  in  nryvasri 

things  I 

How  sweet,  PraxionC,  the  damsel  sings ! 
Time  calls  me' home  to  keep  my  husband  kii 
He's  prone  to  anger  if  he  has  not  din'd. 
Farewell,  Adonis,  lov'd  and  honour'd  boy; 
O  come,  propitious,  and  augment  our  joy. 


FROM  IDYL  XVI 

LIBXaALITT  TO  FOKTS  XVJOIVBB. 
•  •••••  * 

Not  so  the  truly  wise  their  wealth  employ  a- 
Tis  theirs  to  welcome  every  coming  guest, 
And,  blessing  each  departed  friend,  be  bleat; 
But  chiefly  theirs  to  mark  with  high  regard 
The  Muse's  Iaurell'd  priest— the  holy  bud; 
Lest  in  the  grave  their  unsung  glory  fade, 
And  their  cold  moan  pierce  Acheron's  die 
shade— 

As  the  poor  labourer,  who,  with  portion  scan 
Laments  his  long,  hereditary  want. 
What  though  Aleua's  and  the  Syrian's  domes 
Saw  crowding  menials  fill  their  festal  rooms 
What  though  o'er  Scopas'  fields  rich  plenty  flat 
And  herds  innumerous  through  his  vail 
low'd; 

What  though  the  bountiful  Creonda  drove 
Full  many  a  beauteous  flock  through  man 
grove; 

Yet  when  expiring  life  could  charm  no  more 
And  their  sad  spirits  sought  the  Stygian  shor 
Their  grandeur  vanish 'd  with  their  vital  bre 
And  riches  could  not  follow  them  in  death! 

M  Adonis  was  the  son  of  Cinyras;  he  was  killed  I 
wild  boar,  while  bunting.  As  Aphrodite  was  the  U 
toreth  of  the  Sldoniana,'  Adonis,  we  find,  was  the  la 
mux  worshipped  in  Syria.  The  worship  of  this  psira 
at  one  time  great  progress  In  Palestine ;  and  the  prq 
Eseklel  says,  that  he  saw  in  the  vision  In  which 
various  kinds  of  Idolatry  practised  at  Jerusalem  f 
shown  to  him,  •  women  sitting  and  weeping  IbrTh 
mus.' 

"The  legend  of  Venus  and  Adonis  was  done  Into  I 
lish  verse  by  flhakspeare,  but  with  no  great  soot 
Milton  has  Introduced  the  pair  with  striking  offset 
fine  passage  In  his  *  Paradise  Lost,'  (book  I.) : — 
41  With  these  in  troop 
Came  Ashtoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 
Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns  } 
To  whose  bright  Image  nightly,  by  the  moon, 
Sidonlan  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs r 
In  Sion  also  not  unsung,  where  stood 
Her  temple  on  th'  offensive  mountain,  built 
By  that  uxorious  king,  whose  heart,  though  largi 
Beguiled  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Thammux  came  next  behind, 
Whose  annual  wound  In  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  day, 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammux  yearly  wounded :  the  love-tale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat, 
Whose  wanton  passions  In  the  sacred  porch 
Eseklel  saw,  when,  by  the  vision  led, 
His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  Idolatries 
Of  alienated  Jodah." 
Bee  CJUsisa's  Tk—criuu. 
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i  ft*  many  a  rolling  age  had  lain 
oblivion,  with  the  vulgar  train, 
heir  bard,  the  mighty  Ceian*  strung 
-ohorded  harp,  and  sweetly  sung, 
s  tones,  each  high-resounding  name, 
i  to  long  posterity  their  fame. 

i  alone  the  steed  with  glory  grace,— 
rreaths  announce  the  triumph  of  the 
race! 

cia's  chiefs,  or  Cycnus'  changing  hues, 
ive  with  no  recording  muse) 
Ulysses,  who  through  dangers  ran 
ong  years,  in  all  the  haunts  of  man; 
i  descended  to  the  depths  of  hell, 
nnmangled  from  the  Cyclop's  cell ; 
ad  lived,  but  sunk,  oblivion's  prey, 
kind  poet  pour'd  the  unfading  ray. 
>,  Philsetius  had  in  silence  past ; 
neless,  old  Laertes  breath'd  his  last; 
i  EumtBus  fed  his  herds  in  vain, 
onia's  life-inspiring  strain, 
ile  the  spirit  of  the  spendthrift  heir 
io  rich  stores  amass'd  by  brooding  care, 
le  dead  miser's  scattering  treasures  fly, 
se  forbids  the  generous  man  to  die. 


FROM  IDYL  XVH. 

AIS1S  OF  FTOLIMT  FHILADILPHtJS. 

Dve  begin,  ye  Nine,  and  end  with  Jove, 
wr  ye  praise  the  greatest  God  above : 
;  noblest  men  the  song  ye  cast, 
emy  be  first,  and  midst,  and  last 
of  old,  from  demigods  that  sprung, 
>fly  poets  who  their  actions  sung : 
ilfd,  I  tune  to  Ptolemy  my  reed ; 
are  of  gods  above  the  honoured  meed, 
when  the  woodman  winds  his  way, 
verdant  pines  their  towering  tops  dis- 
play, 

il  he  stands,  with  undetermined  look, 
first  to  deal  the  meditated  stroke : 
here  shall  I  commence?   New  themes 
arise, 

hat  exalt  his  glory  to  the  skies, 
his  fathers  we  commence  the  plan, 
how  great,  how  excellent  a  man  1  f 
•  no  earthly  potentate  would  yield 
sdom  at  the  board,  or  valour  in  the  field : 
ith  the  gods  Jove  equals,  and  has  given 
ra  palace  in  the  realms  of  heaven : 
im  sits  Alexander,  wise  and  great, 
U  destroyer  of  the  Persian  state, 
t  them,  thron'd  in  adamant,  in  view 
I,  who  the  Cretan  monster  slew, 
5S,  and,  as  with  gods  the  feast  he  shares, 
i  to  meet  his  own  descendant  heirs, 
ige  and  pain's  impediments  reprieved, 
i  the  rank  of  deities  receiv'd. 


onides. 

emy  Lagna,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  who, 
iat  monarch's  death,  and  the  division  of  his  em- 
d  Egypt,  Libya,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which 
upon  Egypt,  allotted  to  his  share. 


For  in  his  line  are  both  these  heroes  class'd, 
And  both  deriv'd  from  Hercules  the  last 
Thence,  when  the  nectar'd  bowl  his  love  in- 
spires, 

And  to  the  blooming  Hebe  he  retires, 
To  this  his  bow  and  quiver  he  allots, 
To  that  his  iron  club,  distinct  with  knots ; 
Thus  Jove's  great  son  is  by  his  offspring  led 
To  silver-footed  Hebe's  rosy  bed. 

How  Berenice  shone!  her  parents'  pride; 
Virtue  her  aim,  and  wisdom  was  her  guide: 
Sure  Venus  with  light  touch  her  bosom  prest, 
Infusing  in  her  soft  ambrosial  breast 
Pure,  constant  love :  hence  faithful  records  teu» 
No  monarch  ever  lov'd  his  queen  so  well ;? 
No  queen  with  such  undying  passion  bura'd, 
For  more  than  equal  fondness  she  return'd. 
Whene'er  to  love  the  chief  his  mind  unbends, 
To  his  son's  care  the  kingdom  he  commends. 
Unfaithful  wives,  dissatisfied  at  home, 
Let  their  wild  thoughts  on  joys  forbidden  roam : 
Their  births  are  known,  yet,  of  a  numerous  race, 
None  shows  the  features  of  the  father's  face. 
Venus,  than  all  the  goddesses  more  fair, 
The  lovely  Berenice  was  thy  care ; 
To  thee  'twas  owing,  gentle,  kind  and  good, 
She  past  not  Acheron's  woe-working  flood. 
Thou  caught'st  her  e'er  she  went  where  spectres 
dwell, 

Or  Charon,  the  grim  ferryman  of  hell ; 
And  in  thy  temple  plac'd  the  royal  fair, 
Thine  own  high  honour's  privilege  to  share. 
Thence  gentle  love  in  mortals  she  inspires, 
And  soft  solicitudes,  and  sweet  desires. 
The  fair  Delpyle  to  Tydeus  bare 
Stern  Diomed,  the  thunderbolt  of  war : 
And  Thetis,  goddess  of  the  azure  wave, 
To  Peleus  brought  Achilles,  bold  and  brave: 
But  Berenice  nobler  praise  hath  won, 
Who  bore  great  Ptolemy  as  great  a  son : 
And  sea-girt  Cos  receiv'd  thee  soon  as  born, 
When  first  thine  eyes  beheld  the  radiant  morn. 
For  there  thy  mother  to  Lucina  pray'd, 
Who  sends,  to  those  that  suffer  child-bed,  aid. 
She  came,  and  friendly  to  the  genial  bed, 
A  placid,  sweet  tranquillity  she  shed 
O'er  all  her  limbs ;  and  thus  serene  and  mud, 
Like  his  lov'd  sire,  was  born  the  lovely  child. 
Cos  saw,  and  fondling  in  her  arms  the  boy. 
Thus  spoke,  transported,  with  the  voice  of  joy ; 
u  Quick  rise  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be  bornl 
And  me  with  equal  dignity  adorn, 
As  Phoebus  Delos^on  fam'd  Triops'  brow, 
And  on  the  neighbouring  Dorian  race  bestow 
Just  honours,  and  as  favourably  smile, 
As  the  god  views  with  joy  Rhenaas  fertile  isle. 
The  Island  spoke ;  and  thrice  the  bird  of  Jove 
His  pinions  clang'd,  resounding  from  above ; 
Jove's  omen  thunder'd  from  his  eagle's  wings; 
Jove  loves  and  honours  venerable  kings. 
But  whom  in  infancy  his  care  befriends, 
Him  power,  and  wealth, and  happiness  attends: 
He  rules,  belov'd,  unbounded  tracts  of  land, 
And  various  oceans  roll  at  his  command. 
Unnumber'd  nations  view  their  happy  plains, 
Fresh  fertilised  by  Jove's  prolific  rains: 

t\  
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But  none,  like  Egypt,  can  such  plenty  boast, 
When  genial  Nile  o'erflows  the  humid  coast  >— 
Here,  too,  0  Ptolemy !  beneath  thy  sway 
What  cities  glitter  to  the  beams  of  day  1 
Lo !  with  thy  statelier  pomp  no  kingdom  vies, 
While  round  thee  thrice  ten  thousand  cities  rise. 
Struck  by  the  terror  of  thy  flashing  sword, 
Syria  bow'd  down,  Arabia  call'd  thee  lord ; 
Phoenicia  trembled,  and  the  Lybian  plain, 
With  the  black  JSthiop,  own'd  thy  wide  do- 
main : 

E'en  Lesser  Asia  and  her  isles  grew  pale, 
As  o'er  the  billows  pass'd  thy  crowd  of  saiL 
Earth  feels  thy  nod,  and  all  the  subject  sea ; 
And  each  resounding  river  rolls  for  thee. 
And  while  around  thy  thick  battalions  flash, 
Thy  proud  steeds  neighing  for  the  warlike  clash, 
Through  all  thy  marts  the  tide  of  commerce 
flows, 

And  wealth  beyond  a  monarch's  grandeur  glows.* 

Such  gold-haired  Ptolemy !  whose  easy  port 
Speaks  the  soil  polish  of  the  manner'd  court ; 
And  whose  severer  aspect,  as  he  wields 
The  spear,  dire-blazing,  frowns  in  tented  fields. 
And  though  he  guards,  while  other  kingdoms 
own 

His  conquering  arms,  the  hereditary  throne, 
Yet  in  vast  heaps  no  useless  treasure  stor'd 
Lies,  like  the  riches  of  an  emmet's  hoard ; 
To  mighty  kings  his  bounties  he  extends, 
To  states  confederate,  and  illustrious  friends. 
No  bard  at  Bacchus1  festival  appears, 
Whose  lyre  has  power  to  charm  the  ravish'd 
ears, 

But  he  bright  honours  and  rewards  imparts, 
Due  to  his  merits,  equal  to  his  arts : 
And  poets  hence,  for  deathless  song  renown 'd, 
The  generous  fame  of  Ptolemy  resound. 
At  what  more  glorious  can  the  wealthy  aim, 
Than  thus  to  purchase  fair  and  lasting  fame  1 
The  great  Atridus  this  alone  enjoy, 
While  all  the  wealth  and  spoil  of  plunder'd 
Troy, 

That  scap'd  the  raging  flame,  of  whelming  wave, 
Lies  buried  in  oblivion's  greedy  grave. 
Close  trode  great  Ptolemy,  at  virtue's  call, 
His  father's  footsteps,  but  surpast  them  all. 


*  Ptolemy  Intended  to  engross  the  whole  trade  of  the 
east  and  west  to  himself,  and  therefore  fitted  out  two 
great  fleets  to  protect  bis  trading  subjects ;  one  of  these 
he  kept  In  the  Red  sea,  the  other  in  the  Mediterranean : 
the  latter  was  very  numerous,  and  had  several  ships  of  an 
extraordinary  size.  By  this  means,  the  whole  trade  being 
fixed  at  Alexandria,  that  place  became  the  chief  mart  of 
all  the  traffic  that  was  carried  on  between  the  east  and 
the  west,  and  continued  to  be  the  greatest  emporium  in 
the  world  above  seventeen  hundred  years,  till  another 
passage  was  found  out  by  the  Cape  of  Oaod  Hope :  but 
as  the  road  to  the  Red  sea  lay  across  the  deserts,  where 
no  water  could  be  had,  nor  any  convenience  of  towns  or 
houses  for  lodging  passengers,  Ptolemy,  to  remedy  both 
these  evils,  opened  a  canal  along  the  great  road,  Into 
which  he  conveyed  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  built  on  it 
houses  at  proper  distances;  so  that  passengers  found 
every  night  convenient  lodgings,  and  necessary  refresh- 
ments for  themselves,  and  their  beasts  of  burden. 


FROM  IDYL  XVIIL 

THE  KPITHALAHIUX  OF  H1LIY  AIB  HSVILAVS. 

Twilve  Spartan  virgins,  noble,  young,  and  fair, 
With  violet  wreaths  adorn'd  their  flowing  hair; 
And  to  the  pompous  palace  did  resort, 
Where  Menelaus  kept  his  royal  court 
There,  hand  in  hand,  a  comely  choir  they  led; 
To  sing  a  blessing  to  his  nuptial  bed, 
With  curious  needles  wrought,  and  painted  flow- 
ers bespread, — 
Jove's  beauteous  daughter  now  his  bride  must  be, 
And  Jove  himself  was  less  a  god  than  he. 
For  this  their  artful  hands  instruct  the  lute  to 
sound, 

Their  feet  assist  their  hands,  and  justly  beat  the 
ground. 

This  was  their  song : — "  Why,  happy  bridegroom, 
why, 

Ere  yet  the  stars  are  kindled  in  the  sky, 
Ere  twilight  shades,  or  evening  dews  are  shed, 
Why  dost  thou  steal  so  soon  away  to  bed  ? 
Has  Somnus  brush'd  thine  eyelids  with  his  rod, 
Or  do  thy  legs  refuse  to  bear  their  load, 
With  flowing  bowls  of  a  more  generous  god  ? 
If  gentle  slumber  on  thy  temples  creep, 
(But,  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep.) 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed,  thou  drowsy  drone, 
Sleep  by  thyself,  and  leave  thy  bride  alone : 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play 
At  sports  more  harmless  till  the  break  of  day  I 
Give  us  this  evening:  thou  hast  morn  and  night, 
And  all  the  year  before  thee,  for  delight. 
0  happy  youth !  to  thee,  among  the  crowd 
Of  rival  princes,  Cupid  sneez'd  aloud ; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before, 
To  meet  wee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore. 
Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone, 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders, calls  thee  son: 
What  virgin  with  thy  Helen  can  compare, 
So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  balmy,  and  so  fair  ? 
A  boy,  like  thee,  would  make  a  kingly  line; 
But  oh,  a  girl  like  her  must  be  divine. 
Her  equals  we,  in  years,  but  not  in  face, 
Twelve  score  viragos  of  the  Spartan  race, 
While  naked  to  Eurotas'  banks  we  bend, 
And  there  in  manly  exercise  contend, 
When  she  appears,  are  all  eclips'd  and  lost, 
And  hide  the  beauties  that  we  made  our  boast 
And  as,  when  winter  melts,  when  darkness  flies, 
And  spring  and  noontide  brighten  all  the  skies, . 
So  bloom 'd  the  virgin  Helen  in  our  eyes ; 
So  bloom'd  she,  beautiful  above  the  rest, 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  all  the  graces  blest 
As  pines  the  mountains,  or  as  fields  the  corn, 
Or  as  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn, 
So  rosy-colour'd  Helen  charms  the  sight, 
Our  Sparta's  grace,  our  glory  and  delight 
With  her  no  nymph  may  in  the  loom  contend; 
No  nymph,  like  her,  the  willing  osier  bend ; 
None  with  such  raptures  animate  the  lyre  ; 
Whether  Minerva  the  rapt  strain  inspire, 
Or  Dian,  sporting  with  her  virgin  choir ; 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  Cupids 
dwell. 
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O  fair,  O  fpaceful  I  yet  with  maids  enrolled, 
Bat  whom  to-morrow's  sun  a  matron  shall  be- 
hold! 

Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  show  his  head, 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread, 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  head. 
When  all  shall  weep,  and  wish  for  thy  return, 
As  bleating  lambs  their  absent  mother  mourn. 
Our  noblest  maids  shall  to  thy  name  bequeath 
The  boughs  of  Lotos,  form'd  into  a  wreath. 
This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauties'  due, 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view, 
On  the  smooth  rind  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  worship  Helen's  tree : 
Balm,  from  a  silver  box  distill'd  around, 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  sacred 
ground. 

Hail  bride,  hail  bridegroom,  son-in-law  to  Jove ! 
With  fruitful  joys  Latona  bless  your  love  1 
Almighty  Jove  augment  your  wealthy  store, 
Give  much  to  you,  and  to  his  grandsons  more  I 
From  generous  loins  a  generous  race  will  spring,— 
Each  girl,  like  her,  a  queen ;  each  boy,  like  you, 
a  king." 


FROM  IDYL  XXIL 

THE  BOXimS. 

Tax  twins  of  Leda,  child  of  Thestius, 
Twice  and  again  we  celebrate  in  song, 
The  Spartan  pair,  stamped  by  iEgiocbus, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  arming  with  the  thong 
His  dreadful  hands j  both  merciful  as  strong, 
Saviours  of  men  on  danger's  extreme  edge, 
And  steeds  tost  in  the  battle's  bloody  throng, 
And  star-defying  ships  on  ruin's  ledge, 
Swept  with  their  crews  by  blasts  into  the  cruel 
dredge. 

The  winds,  where'er  they  list,  the  huge  wave 
drive, 

Dashing  from  prow  or  stern  into  the  hold ; 
Both  sides,  sail,  tackle,  yard,  and  mast  they 
rive, 

Snapping  at  random :  from  night's  sudden  fold 
Rushes  a  flood ;  hither  and  thither  rolled, 
Broad  ocean's  heaving  volumes  roar  and  hiss, 
Smitten  by  blasts  and  the  hail-volley  cold : 
The  lost  ship  and  her  crew  your  task  it  is, 
Bright  pair  1  to  rescue  from  the  terrible  abyss. 

They  think  to  die— but  lo!  a  sudden  lull 

O'  the  winds ;  the  clouds  disperse ;  and  the 

hush'd  sheen 
Of  the  calmed  ocean  sparkles  beautiful: 
The  bears  and  asses,  with  the  stall  between, 
Foreshow  a  voyage  safe  and  skies  serene. 
Blest  brothers !  who  to  mortals  safety  bring, 
Both  harpers,  minstrels,  knights,  and  warriors 

keen : 

Since  both  I  hymn,  with  which  immortal  king 
Shall  I  commence  my  song  ?  of  Pollux  first  I'll 
sing. 

The  justling  rocks,  the  dangerous  Euxine's 
mouth, 


Snow-veiled,  when  Argo  safely  passed,  and 

ended 

Her  course  at  the  Bebrycian  shore,  the  youth 
Born  of  the  gods  from  both  her  sides  descended, 
And  on  the  deep  shore,  from  rude  winds  de- 
fended, 

Their  couches  spread ;  and  strook  the  seeds  of 
fire 

From  the  pyreion.    Forthwith  unattended 
Did  Pollux,  of  the  red-brown  hue,  retire 
With  Castor,  whose  renown  for  horsemanship 
was  higher. 

On  a  high  hill  a  forest  did  appear: 
The  brothers  found  there  a  perennial  spring, 
Under  a  smooth  rock,  filled  with  water  clear, 
With  pebbles  paved,  which  from  below  did 
fling 

A  crystal  sheen  like  silver  glistering : 
The  poplar,  plane,  tall  pine,  and  cypress,  grew 
Hard  by:  and  odorous  flowers  did  thither 
bring 

Thick  swarm  of  bees,  their  sweet  toil  to  pursue, 
As  many  as  in  the  meads,  when  spring  ends, 

bloom  to  view. 
There  lay  at  ease  a  bulky  insolent, 
Grim-looked :  his  ears  by  gauntlets  scored  and 

marred ; 

His  vast  chest,  like  a  ball,  was  prominent; 
His  back  was  broad  with  flesh  like  iron  hard, 
Like  anvil-wrought  Colossus  to  regard ; 
And  under  either  shoulder  thews  were  seen 
On  his  strong  arms,  like  round  stones  which, 
oft  jarred 

In  the  quick  rush  with  many  a  bound  between, 
A  winter  torrent  rolls  down  through  the  cleft 
ravine. 

A  lion's  hide  suspended  by  the  feet 
Hung  from  his  neck  and  o'er  his  shoulders  fell : 
Him  the  prize-winner  Pollux  first  did  greet: 
"Hail,  stranger  1  in  these  parts  what  people 
dwell?" 

"  The  hail  of  utter  stranger  sounds  not  well, 
At  least  to  me."    "  We're  not  malevolent, 
Nor  sons  of  such,  take  heart"  "  You  need  not 
tell 

Me  that — I  in  myself  am  confident." 
"  You  are  a  savage,  quick  to  wrath  and  insolent" 

"  You  see  me  as  I  am  ;  upon  your  land 
I  do  not  walk."    "  Come  thither,  and  return 
With  hospitable  gifts."    u  I've  none  at  hand, 
Nor  want  I  yours."    44  Pray,  let  me  learn, 
Wilt  let  me  drink  from  out  this  fountain  urn?" 
44  You'll  know,  if  your  thirst-hanging  lips  are 
dry." 

44  How  may  we  coax  you  from  your  humour 
stern  ? — 

With  silver  or  what  else?"    "The  combat 
try—" 

44  How,  pray,  with  gauntlets,  foot  to  foot  and  eye 
to  eye?" 

44  In  pugilistic  fight,  nor  spare  your  skill." 
44  Where  is  my  gauntlet-armed  antagonist  ?" 
44  At  hand !  he's  here ;  you  see  him  if  you  will, 
I,  Amycus,  the  famous  pugilist" 
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«  And  what  the  prize  of  the  victorious  flstf* 
"The  vanquished  shall  beoome  the  victor's 
thrall/' 

"  Red-created  oocks  so  fight,  and  so  desist" 
«  Cook-like,  or  lion-like  the  combat  call ; 
This  is  the  prise  for  which  we  fight,  or  none  at 
all." 

Then  on  a  conch  he  blew  a  mighty  blast : 
The  long-haired  Bebryces,  hearing  the  sound, 
Under  the  shady  plains  assembled  fast; 
And  likewise  Castor,  in  the  fight  renowned, 
Hastened  and  called  his  comrades  to  the 
ground 

From  the  Magnesian  ship.   With  gauntlets 
both 

Armed  their  strong  hands ;  their  wrists  and 

arms  they  bound 
With  the  long  thongs ;  with  one  another  wroth, 
Each  breathing  blood  and  death,  they  stood  up 

nothing  loth. 

First  each  contended  which  should  get  the  sun 
Of  his  antagonist ;  but  much  in  sleight 
That  huge  man,  Pollux!  was  by  thee  outdone; 
And  Amyous  was  dazzled  with  the  light ; 
But  raging  rushed  straight  forward  to  the  fight, 
Aiming  fierce  blows;  but  wary  Pollux  met 
him, 

Striking  the  chin  of  his  vast  opposite, 
Who  fiercer  battled,  for  the  blow  did  fret  him, 
And  leaning  forward  tried  unto  the  ground  to 
get  him. 

Shouted  the  Bebryoes ;  and,  for  they  feared 
The  man -like  Tityus  might  their  friend  down- 
weigh 

In  the  scant  place,  the  heroes  Pollux  cheered : 
But  shifting  here  and  there  Jove's  son  made 
play, 

And  struck  out  right  and  left,  but  kept  away 
From  the  fierce  rush  of  Neptune's  son  un- 
couth, 

Who,  drunk  with  blows,  reeled  in  the  hot 
affray, 

Out-spitting  purple  blood ;  the  princely  youth 
Shouted,  when  they  beheld  his  battered  jaws  and 
mouth. 

His  eyes  were  nearly  closed  from  the  contusion 
Of  his  swoln  face;  the  prince  amazed  him 
more 

With  many  feints,  and  seeing  his  confusion 
Mid-front  he  struck  a  heavy  blow  and  sore, 
And  to  the  bone  his  forehead  gashing  tore ; 
Instant  he  fell,  and  at  his  length  he  lay 
On  the  green  leaves ;  but  fiercely  as  before, 
On  his  uprising,  they  renewed  the  fray, 
Aiming  terrific  blows,  as  with  intent  to  slay. 

But  the  Bebrycian  champion  strove  to  place 
His  blows  upon  the  broad  breast  of  his  foe, 
Who  ceaselessly  disfigured  all  his  face : 
His  flesh  with  sweating  shrunk,  that  he  did 
show, 

From  huge,  but  small ;  but  larger  seemed  to 
grow 

The  limbs  of  Pollux,  and  of  fresher  hue 


The  more  he  toiled;  Bfatftf  for  'tis  thi 

know, 

And  mine  to  give  interpretation  true, 
Tell  how  the  son  of  Zeus  that  mighty  bull 
threw. 

Aiming  at  something  great,  the  big  Bebr 
The  left  of  Pollux  with  his  left  hand  cat 
Obliquely  leaning  out  from  his  position, 
And  from  his  flank  his  huge  right  hai 
brought, 

And  had  he  hit  him  would  have  surely  wi 
Pollux  much  damage ;  but  escape  he  foe 
Stooping  his  head,  and  smote  him,  qui 
thought, 

On  the  left  temple ;  from  the  gaping  wa 
A  bubbling  gush  of  gore  out-spurted  a 
.ground. 

Right  on  his  mouth  his  left  hand  the 
dashed; 

Rattled  his  teeth;  and  with  a  quicker  ha 
Of  blows  he  smote  him,  till  his  chee 
smashed: 

Stretched  out  he  lay ;  his  senses  all  did  i 
Save  that  he  owned  the  other  did  prevai 
By  holding  up  his  hands :  nor  thou  didst 
The  forfeit,  Pollux,  taking  of  him  bail 
Of  a  great  oath  in  his  own  father's  name 
Strangers  to  harm  no  more  with  word  ox 
of  shame. 


FROM  IDYL  XXIV. 

Til  IVTAHT  KiaCULlS. 

Youwe  Hercules  had  now  beheld  the  light 
Only  ten  months,  when  once  upon  a  night, 
Alcmena  having  washed,  and  given  the  bi 
To  both  her  heavy  boys,  laid  them  to  rest. 
Their  cradle  was  a  noble  shield  of  brass, 
Won  by  her  lord  from  slaughtered  Pterilas. 
Gently  she  laid  them  down,  and  gently  lai< 
Her  hand  on  both  their  heads,  and  yearnec 
said: 

M Sleep,  sleep,  my  boys!  a  light  and  pic 
sleep,* 

My  little  souls,  my  twins,  my  guard  and  k< 
Sleep  happy,  and  wake  happy  I"  And  she 
Rocking  the  mighty  buckler,  and  they  slept 

At  midnight  when  the  Bear  went  dowr 
broad 

Orion's  shoulder  lit  the  starry  road, 
There  came,  careering  through  the  opening 
On  livid  spires,  two  dreadful  animals— 
Serpents,  whom  Juno,  threatening  as  she  d 
Had  sent  there  to  devour  the  boy  of  Jove. 
Orbing  their  blood-fed  bellies  in  and  out, 
They  tower'd  along;  and,  as  they  look'd  al 


•  Ths  melody  of  ths  original  breathes  an  exqaU 
soothing  repose :  no  loliabty  was  ever  more  deligh 

Eufrr'  yxA  4»x£*  iu\  tfitt-?*^,  two  a  rUr+, 

The  eelebrsied  song  of  8imon!des  Is  of  s  si  mill 
racier. 
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An  aril  flra  oat  of  their  eyes  came  lamping ; 
A  mm  ly  poison  dropp'd  about  their  champing. 

And  now  they  hare  arrived,  and  think  to  fall 
lb  their  dread  meal,  when  to!  (for  Jove  tees 

The  house  it  lit  as  with  the  morning's  break, 
And  the  dear  children  wf  Alcmena  wake. 
The  younger  one,  aa  toon  as  he  beheld 
The  evil  creatures  coming  on  the  shield, 
And  saw  their  loathsome  teeth,  began  to  cry 
And  shriek,  and  kick  away  the  clothes,  and  try 
All  his  poor  little  instincts  of  escape ; 
The  other,  grappling,  seised  them  by  the  nape 
Of  either  poisonous  neck,  for  all  their  twists, 
And  held  like  iron  in  his  little  fists. 

Akmena  heard  the  noise,  and  "Wake  1"  she 

cried; 

•Amphitryon,  wake  1  for  terror  holds  me  tied ; 
Up!  stay  not  for  the  sandals.  Hark !  the  child— 
The  youngest—how  he  shrieks!   The  babe  is 

pat  mm  walls  ami  windows!    Tis  as  light 
UfeJ£Ypjana  dap,  aad  yet  'tis  surely  night 
rtjefajaamnothiag dreadful  in  the  house;  there  is, 
PHppgleWr  hatband!"   He  arose  at  this, 

Ski  earned  kit  noble  sword,  which  overhead 
[wmaiajayi  Imaging  at  me  cedar-bed. 

«m  sm  matant,  Kke  a  stroke  of  doom, 
f  ammamsj  midnight  smote  upon  toe  room. 
Amphitryon  called,  and  woke  from  heavy  sleep 
Bis  household,  who  lay  breathing  hard  and 
deep: 

"Bring  lights  here  from  the  hearth !  lights !  lights ! 
and  guard 

The  doorways !  rise,  ye  ready  labourers  hard !" 
He  said ;  and  lights  came  pouring  in,  and  all 
The  busy  house  was  up  in  bow'r  and  hall ; 
Bat  when  they  saw  the  little  suckler,  how 
He  grasped  the  monsters,  and  with  earnest  brow 
Kept  beating  them  together,  playthingwise, 
They  shrieked  aloud:  but  he,  with  laughing 
eyes, 

8oon  as  he  saw  Amphitryon,  leaped  and  sprung, 
Child  like,  and  at  his  feet  the  dead  disturbers 
flung. 


FROM  IDYL  XXV. 

BiaCULlS,  TBI  LIOlf-SLATim. 

Hxbculis,  in  quest  of  Augeias,  falls  in  with 
one  of  the  dependants  of  that  personage.  He  is 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  his  herds,  having  no  notion 
that  even  ten  kings  together  possessed  such 
wealth.  He  accompanies  Augeias  and  his  son 
while  they  inspect  the  stalls  and  the  business 
going  on  there.  In  the  morning  he  accompanies 
Phyleus  to  the  city,  and  communicates  to  him,  on 
the  road,  the  particulars  of  his  adventure  with 
the  Nemean  lkm,  whose  hide  is  hanging  from 
his  shoulders.  The  beginning,  and  some  think 
the  conclusion  also,  of  this  Idyl  is  wanting  in  the 
original. 

Wanr  to  perform  his  fated  lord's  behest, 
Amphitryon's  son,  with  toils  and  perils  tried, 
S9 


Hero  with  the  prodigious  breadth  of  breastp- 
in his  right  hand  his  club,  the  lion's  hide 
Hung  from  his  shoulders  by  the  fore  feet  tied, — 
To  the  rich  vale  of  fruitful  Elis  came, 
Where  the  sweet  waters  of  Alpheus  glide, 
Seeing  herds,  flocks,  and  pastures,  none  might 
claim, 

But  only  wealthiest  lord,  some  prince  well  known 
to  fame, 

He  asked  a  countryman,  whose  watchful  care 
Overlooked  the  grounds  (his  task  was  his  de- 
light,) 

"Good  friend!  wilt  tell  a  traveller,  whom  are 
These  herds,  and  flocks,  and  pastures  infinite  1 
He  is,  I  well  may  guess,  the  favourite 
Of  the  Olympian  gods.   Here  should  abide 
Those  I  am  come  to  seek."   The  man,  at 
right 

And  claim  of  stranger,  quickly  laid  aside 
The  work  he  had  in  hand,  and  courteously  re- 
plied : 

"What  thou  dost  ask  I  willingly  will  tell, 
Good  stranger !  for  I  fear  the  heavy  wrath 
Of  Hermes,  the  way-god ;  of  all  who  dwell 
Above  us,  most  is  he  provoked,  when  scath 
Or  scorn  is  done  to  him  who  asks  his  path. 
Not  in  one  pasture  all  the  flocks  appear, 
Nor  in  one  region,  King  Augeias  hath : 
Some  pasture  where  Elisson  glides;  some, 
where 

Alpheus;  at  vine-clad  Buprasion  some;  some, 
here: 

"  And  every  flock  has  its  particular  fold. 
Their  pasture  never  fails  his  numerous  kino 
In  the  green  lowlands  that  receiving  hold 
The  gush  of  Feneus,  and  die  dew  divine : 
As  in  the  genial  moisture  they  recline, 
The  meads  throw  up  soft  herbage,  which  sup- 
plies 

The  strength  of  the  horned  kind.  Beyond  the 
shine 

Of  the  far-gliding  river— turn  your  eyes 
A  little  to  the  left — their  stalled  enclosure  lies ; 

"  Yonder,  where  the  perennial  planes  elate 
Stand  lordly,  and  the  green  wild-olives  grow,— 
A  grove  to  King  Apollo  dedicate, 
The  pastoral  god,  most  perfect  god  we  know. 
Hard  by,  our  dwellings  in  a  lengthened  row ; 
Our  labour  an  immense  revenue  yields 
To  our  good  lord,  as  often  as  we  sow, 
When  thrice  or  four  times  ploughed,  the  fallow 
fields : 

Each  of  his  husbandmen  the  spade  or  hoe  that 
wields, 

u  Earthing  the  vine-roots,  or  at  vintage-tide 
Toils  at  the  wine-press,  knows  where  the 
domain 

Of  rich  Augeias  ends  on  every  side. 
For  his  is  all  the  far-extended  plain, 
Orchards  thick-set  with  trees,  and  fields  with 
grain, 

E'en  to  the  fount-full  hill-tops  far  away; 

All  which  we  work  at  (as  behoves  the  swain, 

— —  — ggq 
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Whose  life  is  spent  a-field)  through  all  the  day. 
Why  thou  art  come— to  tell  may  be  thy  profit- 
say. 

"Dost  seek  Augeias,  or  some  one  of  those 
Who  serve  himf  I  will  give  an  answer  clear. 
And  to  the  point,  as  one  that  fully  knows. 
Not  mean  art  thou,  nor  of  mean  sires,  I'd  swear 
So  grand  thy  form.  The  sons  of  gods  appear 
Such  among  men."  To  him  Jove's  son  replied 
u In  truth,  old  man!  for  that  did  bring  me 
here, 

Augeias  I  would  see :  if  it  betide 
Th'  Epe&n  chief  doth  in  the  city  now  abide, 

"  And,  caring  for  the  folk,  as  judge  fulfils 
True  judgment;  bid  his  trusty  steward  me 
speed, 

With  whom  as  guide  I  may  converse.  God 
wills 

That  mortal  men  should  one  another  need." 
To  him  the  husbandman:  "It  seems,  indeed, 
Thy  way  was  heaven-appointed :  in  thine  aim. 
E'en  to  thy  wish,  thou  dost  at  once  succeed ; 
For  yesterday  Augeias  hither  came, 
With  his  illustrious  son,  PhyleQs  hight  by  name. 

"After  long  time,  his  rural  wealth  to  see, 
He  came :  to  this  e'en  princes  are  not  blind, 
The  master  there,  his  house  will  safer  be. 
But  let  us  to  the  stall ;  there  shall  we  find 
Augeias."    Led  the  way  that  old  man  kind : 
Seeing  the  great  hand-filling  club,  and  spoil 
Of  the  wild  beast,  he  puzzled  much  his  mind. 
Who  he  could  be,  come  from  what  natal  soil ; 
And  with  desire  to  ask  him  this  did  inward  boil, 

But  caught  the  word  just  to  his  lips  proceeding, 
For  fear  he  might  with  question  indiscreet, 
Or  out  of  place,  annoy  the  stranger  speeding : 
Tis  a  hard  thing  another's  thought  to  weet. 
The  hounds  both  ways,  by  scent  and  fall  of  feet, 
Perceived  them  from  afar.    At  Hercules 
They  flew,  loud  barking  at  him,  but  did  greet 
The  old  man,  whining  gently  as  you  please, 
And  round  him  wagged  their  tails,  and  fawning 
licked  his  knees. 

Bat  he  with  stones — to  lift  them  was  enough — 
Scared  back  the  hounds,  their  barking  did  re- 
strain, 

And  scolded  them ;  but,  though  his  voice  was 
rough, 

His  heart  was  glad  they  did  such  guard  main- 
tain, 

When  he  was  absent    Then  he  spoke  again : 
"Gods!  what  an  animal !  what  faithful  suit 
He  does  to  man !  if  he  where  to  abstain, 
Where  rage,  but  knew,  none  other  might  dispute 
With  him  in  excellence;  but  'tis  too  fierce  a 
brute." 

And  soon  they  reached  the  stall.  The  sun  bis 
steeds 

Turned  to  the  west,  bringing  the  close  of  day. 
The  herds  and  flocks,  returning  from  the  meads, 
Came  to  the  stables  where  they  nightly  lay. 
The  kine  in  long  succession  trod  the  way, 


Innumeroas ;  as  watery  clouds  on  high, 
By  south  or  west  wind  driven  in  dense  array, 
One  on  another  press,  and  forward  fly, 
Numberless,  without  end,  along  the  thickened  sky; 

So  many  upon  so  many  impels  the  wind ; 
Others  on  others  drive  their  crests  to  twine : 
So  many  herds  so  many  pressed  behind ; 
The  plain,  the  ways,  were  filled  in  breadth  and 

line : 

The  fields  were  straitened  with  the  lowing  kine. 
The  sheep  were  folded  soon ;  the  cattle,  too, 
That  inward,  as  they  walk,  their  knees  incline, 
Were  all  installed,  a  multitude  to  view : 
No  man  stood  idly  by  for  want  of  work  to  do. 

Some  to  the  kine  their  wooden  shoes  applied, 
And  bound  with  thongs;  while  some  in  station 
near 

To  milk  them  took  their  proper  place  beside: 
One  to  the  dams  let  go  their  younglings  dear, 
Mad  for  the  warm  milk;  while  another  there 
The  milk-pail  held,  the  curds  to  cheese  one 
turned : 

Meanwhile  Augeias  went  by  every  where, 
And  with  his  own  eyes  for  himself  he  learned 
What  revenue  for  him  his  cattle-keepers  earned. 

With  him  his  son  and  mighty  Hercules 
Through  his  exceeding  show  of  riches  went 
And  though  his  mind  Amphitryonides 
Was  wont  to  keep  on  balance  and  unbent, 
At  sight  thereof  he  was  in  wonderment : 
Had  he  not  seen  it,  he'd  have  thought  it  fable 
That  any  one,  however  eminent 
For  wealth,  or  any  ten,  in  fold,  stall,  stable, 
The  richest  of  all  kings,  to  show  such  wealth 
were  able. 

Hyperion  gave  unto  his  son  most  dear, 
That  he  should  all  in  flocks  and  herds  exoeL 
His  care  increased  them  more  from  year  to 
year; 

For  on  his  herds  no  sort  of  ailment  fell, 
Such  as  destroys  the  cattle :  his  grew  well, 
In  pitli  improving  still.  None  cast  their  young, 
Which  almost  all  were  female.  He  could  tell 
Three  hundred  white-skinned  bulls  his  kine 
among. 

Auo       two  hundred  red,  that  to  their  pastime 
sprung. 

Twelve  swan-white  bulls  were  sacred  to  the 
sun, 

All  inknee'd  bulls  excelling;  these  apart 
Cropped  the  green  pasture,  and  were  never 
done 

Exulting ;  when  from  thicket  shag  did  dart 
"Wild  beasts,  among  the  herds  to  play  their  part, 
These  twelve  first  rushed,  death-looking,  to  the 
war, 

Roaring  most  terribly.    In  pride  of  heart 
And  strength  great  Phaethon  (men  to  a  star 
Did  liken  him)  was  first,  mid  many  seen  afar. 

When  this  bull  saw  the  tawny  lion's  hide, 
He  rush'd  on  watchful  Hercules,  intent 
To  plunge  his  armed  forehead  in  his  side : 
But  then  the  hero  grasped  incontinent 
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The  Mrs  left  horn,  and  to  the  ground  hack 
bent 

His  heavy  neck ;  then  backward  pressed  his 

might 

The  ball,  more  struggling  as  more  backward 
sent, 

At  last  stood,  stretching  every  nerve,  upright 
The  king,  and  prince,  and  swains,  all  marvelled 
at  the  sight 

But  to  the  city,  on  the  following  day, 
Bold  Hercules  and  Prince  Phyleus  sped. 
At  first  their  path  through  a  thick  vineyard 
lay, 

Narrow,  and  'mid  the  green,  through  which  it 
led, 

Half-hid.   This  past,  Phyleus  turned  his  head 
O'er  his  right  shoulder,  soon  as  they  did  reach 
The  public  road,  and  to  the  hero  said, 
Who  walked  behind  him — "Friend,  I  did  im- 
peach 

Myself  as  having  lost,  concerning  thee,  some 
speech. 

M I  long  since  heard :  now  I  remember  me, 
A  young  Achaean  hither  on  a  day 
From  Argus  came,  from  sea-shore  Helice, 
Who,  many  Epeans  present,  then  did  say 
He  saw  an  Argive  man  a  monster  slay, 
A  lion,  dread  of  all  the  country  round, 
Whose  lair  in  grove  of  Zeus  the  Nemean  lay: 
I  am  not  sure  if  on  Tirynthian  ground, 
Or  else  in  Argos  born,  or  in  Mycenian  bound ; 

u  But  said,  if  I  remember  rightly  now, 
The  hero  sprung  from  Perseus :  I  confess 
Methinks  none  other  Argive  man  but  thou 
Dared  that  adventure :  yea !  that  piece  of  dress, 
The  lion's  hide  avows  that  hardiness. 
Then,  hero,  first  of  ail  explain  to  me, 
That  I  may  know  if  right  or  wrong  my  guess, 
Whether  thou  art  in  truth  that  very  he, 
Whose  deed  was  told  us  by  the  man  of  Helice. 

u  Next,  tell  how  thou  didst  slay  the  dreadful 
beast, 

And  how  his  way  to  Nemean  haunt  he  found: 
One,  if  he  searched  in  Apian  land  at  least, 
Such  monster  could  not  find,  though  bears 
abound, 

Boars  and  destructive  wolves,  the  country 
round : 

Wherefore  all  marvelled  at  the  man's  recital, 
And  thought  the  traveller,  with  idle  sound 
I     Of  his  invented  wonders,  in  requital 
Of  hospitable  rites,  was  striving  to  delight  all." 

Then  from  the  mid-path  to  the  road-side  near 
Phyleus  kept,  that  both  abreast  might  find 
Sufficient  room,  and  he  might  better  hear 
What  Hercules  should  say,  who  still  behind 
To  him  replied :  "  Not  from  the  truth  declined, 
But  with  just  balance  thou  hast  judged  it 
well; 

Since  thou  would 'st  hear,  I  with  a  willing 
mind 

Will  tell,  Phyleus,  how  the  monster  fell. 
But  whence  he  came  nor  I,  nor  Argive  else  can 
tell: 


H  Only  we  think  that  some  Immortal  sent, 
For  holy  rites  profaned  or  left  undone, 
That  ill  on  the  Phoronians ;  forth  he  went, 
And  the  Piseans,  like  a  flood,  o'errun : 
The  Bembinaans  least  of  all  could  shun 
His  fateful  wrath;  they,  nearest,  fared  the 
worst: 

To  slay  that  terrible  redoubted  one 
Was  task  enjoined  me  by  Eurystheus  erst: 
His  wish  I  undertook— of  <my  set  toils  the  first 

"  My  flexile  bow  I  took,  and  quiver  full 
Of  arrows,  and  my  club,  the  bark  still  on, 
The  stem  of  a  wild  olive  I  did  pull 
Up  by  the  roots,  when  thither  I  was  gone, 
Under  the  brow  of  holy  Helicon. 
But  when  I  came  to  the  huge  lion's  lair, 
I  to  the  tip  the  string  did  straightway  don, 
And  flx'd  one  of  the  arrows  which  I  bare : 
To  see,  ere  I  was  seen,  I  looked  around  with  care. 

It  was  the  mid-day,  and  not  yet  I  found 
His  traces :  nor  could  hear  his  mighty  roar. 
I  saw  no  herdsman,  ploughman  on  the  ground, 
To  point  me  where  I  should  his  haunt  explore: 
Green  fear  kept  every  man  within  his  door. 
Nor  till  I  saw  him  and  his  vigour  tried, 
Ceased  I  to  search  the  sylvan  mountain  o'er ; 
And  ere  came  on  the  cool  of  eventide, 
Back  to  his  cavern,  gorged  with  flesh  and  blood 
he  hied. 

"His  dew-lap,  savage  face,  and  mane,  were 
gory; 

He  licked  his  beard,  while  I,  yet  un espied, 
Lurked  in  a  thicket  of  the  promontory ; 
But  as  be  nearer  came,  at  his  left  side 
I  shot  an  arrow,  but  it  did  not  glide, 
Though  sharp,  into  his  flesh,  but  with  rebound 
Fell  on  the  grass.    The  thick  he  closely  eyed, 
His  bloody  head  up-lifting  from  the  ground, 
And  ghastly  grinned,  showing  his  teeth's  terrific 
round. 

"  Then  on  the  string  another  shaft  I  placed, 
And  shot — vext  that  the  former  idly  flew: 
Mid-breast  I  hit  him,  where  the  lungs  are 
placed : 

His  hide  the  sharp,  sharp  arrow  pieroed.not 
through, 

But  at  his  feet  fell  ineffectual  too : 
Again  a  third  I  was  in  act  to  shoot, 
Enraged  to  think  in  vain  my  bow  I  drew, 
When  I  was  seen  by  the  blood-thirsty  brute, 
Who  to  the  battle-thought  hi* angry  signs  did  suit 

"  With  his  long  tail  he  lashed  himself;  and  all 
His  neck  was  filled  with  wrath :  the  fiery  glow 
Of  his  vext  mane  up-bristled  ;  in  a  ball 
He  gathered  up  himself,  till  like  a  bow 
His  spine  was  arched :  as  when  one,  who  doth 
know 

Chariots  to  build,  excelling  in  his  art, 
Having  first  heated  in  a  fire-heat  slow 
Bends  for  his  wheel  a  fig-branch;  with  a  start 
The  fissile  wild-fig  flies  far  from  his  hands  apart 

"  Collected  for  the  spring,  and  mad  to  rend  i 
So  leapt  the  lion  from  afar :  I  sttos* 
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With  skin-cloak,  bow  and  quiver  to  defend  me 
With  one  hand ;  with  the  other  I  up-hove 
My  weighty  club,  and  on  his  temple  drore, 
But  broke  in  pieeee  the  rough  olive  wood 
On  hie  hard  shaggy  head :  he  from  above 
Fell  ere  he  reached  me,  by  the  stroke  subdued, 
And  nodding  with  his  head  on  trembling  feet  he 
stood. 

w  Darkness  came  over  both  his  eyes :  his  brain 
Was  shaken  in  the  bone ;  but  when  I  spied 
The  monster  stunned  and  reeling  from  his 
pain, 

I  cast  my  quiver  and  my  bow  aside, 

And  to  his  neck  my  throttling  hands  applied, 
Before  he  could  recover.   I  did  bear  me 
With  vigour  in  the  death-clutoh,  and  astride 
His  body  from  behind  from  seath  did  dear  me, 
80  that  he  could  not  or  with  jaw  or  talons  tear 
me. 

w  His  hind  feet  with  my  heels  I  pressed  aground ; 
Of  his  pernicious  throat  my  hands  took  care ; 
His  sides  were  for  my  thighs  a  safe-guard  found 
From  his  fore-feet :  till  breathless  high  in  air 
I  lifted  him  new  sped  to  hell's  dark  lair. 
Then  many  projects  did  my  thoughts  divide, 
How  best  I  might  the  monster's  carcass  bare, 
And  from  his  dead  limbs  strip  the  shaggy  hide : 
Hard  task  it  was  indeed,  and  much  my  patience 
tried. 

"I  tried, and  failed  with  iron,  wood,  and  flint; 
For  none  of  these  his  skin  could  penetrate ; 
Then  some  Immortal  gave  to  me  a  hint 
With  his  own  talons  I  might  separate 
The  carcass  and  the  hide :  success  did  wait 
The  trial  of  this  thought ;  he  soon  was  flayed. 
I  wear  his  hide,  that  serves  me  to  rebate 
Sharp-cutting  war.   The  Nemean  beast  was 
laid 

Thus  low,  which  had  of  men  and  flocks  much 
havoc  made." 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  -«SCULAPIUS. 
Tn  sod  of  Peeon  to  Miletus  came 
To  meet  his  Nicies  of  illustrious  name ; 
He,  in  deep  reverence  of  his  guest  divine, 
Deck'd  with  the  daily  sacrifice  his  shrine ; 
And  of  the  god  this  cedar  statue  bought — 
A  flnish'd  work,  by  skilled  Eetton  wrought. 
The  sculptor,  with  a  lavish  sum  repaid, 
Here  all  the  wonders  of  his  art  display'd. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 
At  fam'd  Miletus,  Prion's  son  the  wise 
Arriv'd,  with  learned  Nicias  to  advise, 
Who  to  his  shrine  with  daily  offerings  came, 
And  rais'd  this  cedar  statue  to  his  fame ; 
The  cedar  statue  by  Eetion  wrought, 
Illustrious  artist !  for  large  sums  he  bought : 
The  work  is  finished  to  the  owner's  will, 
For  here  the  sculptor  lavish 'd  all  his  skill. 


A  VOW  TO  PRIAPU8. 
0  eoATHian !  wind  adown  that  village  road, 
Where  oaks  are  growing.   Thou  wilt  find  be- 
yond 


A  new  carved  fig-tree  image.  Though 

legged, 

Bark'd  with  rough  rind,  and  earless,  kno 

god, 

Genial  Priapus,  speeds  the  soft  designs 
Of  Venus.    He  is  circled,  where  he  stands 
With  a  fair  chapel ;  and  a  running  brook, 
As  clear  it  sparkles  from  the  rock,  looks  gr 
With  myrtles,  bays,  and  aromatic  boughs 
Of  cypress  trees;  and  there  a  branching  vii 
Spreads  broad  its  clusters.   Blackbirds  < 
spring 

Re-echo  shrill  their  varied  whistling  pipe; 
And  tawny  nightingales,  perch'd  opposite, 
Strain  their  sweet  throats,  with  soft,  low-gi 
tone. 

Sit,  therefore,  in  that  spot ;  and  pray  the  go 
Gracious  Priapus,  to  release  this  heart 
From  love  of  Daphne.    Promise  at  my  hai 
A  goodly  kid ;  but,  if  he  still  deny, 
Three  victims  I  devote  in  sacrifice— 
A  heifer,  and  a  shagged  goat,  and  lamb 
Fed  in  the  stall ;  and  may  the  god  be  kind 

Another  translation  of  the  8am*. 

Tuaiuic©  down,  goatherd,  by  the  oaks,  you 
A  fig-tree  statue,  put  up  recently, 
Three-footed,  with  the  bark  on,  without  eai 
Yet  plain  enough  Priapus  it  appears. 
A  sacred  hedge  runs  round  it ;  and  a  brook 
Flowing  from  out  a  little  gravelly  nook, 
Keeps  green  the  laurel  and  the  myrtle  trees 
And  odorous  cypresses : 
And  there's  a  vine  there,  heaping  all  aboul 
Its  tendril  led  clusters  out ; 
And  vernal  blackbirds  through  the  sprays 
Shake  their  shrill  notes  a  thousand  ways; 
And  yellow  nightingales  reply, 
Murmuring  a  honied  song  deliriously. 
Sit  you  down  there,  and  the  kind  god  impl* 
That  I  may  yearn  for  Psamathe  no  more ; 
Myself,  with  a  fine  kid,  will  follow  yon, 
And  sacrifice ;  and  should  the  deity  nod, 
A  heifer  and  a  goat  shall  thank  him  too, 
And  a  house-lamb.  Hear,  then,  kind-hearted 
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To  Ensthenes,  the  first  in  wisdom's  list, 
Philosopher  and  Physiognomist, 
This  tomb  is  rais'd :  he  from  the  eye  could 
The  cover'd  thought,  and  read  the  very  ms 
By  strangers  was  his  decent  bier  adorn'd. 
By  strangers  honour  d,  and  by  poets  mourn 
Whateer  the  Sophist  merited  he  gain'd, 
And  dead,  a  grave  in  foreign  realms  obtair 


ON  ANACREON. 
SrnAiroias,  who  near  this  statue  chance  to : 

Let  it  awhile  your  studious  eyes  engage ; 
And  you  may  say,  returning  to  your  home, 
M  I've  seen  the  image  of  the  TeVan  sage- 
Best  of  the  bards,  who  grace  the  Muses'  p 
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a,  if  you  add,  "Youth  loved  him  passing 
well," 

taU  them  all  he  was,  and  aptly  telL 


>N  A  FRIEND  DROWNED  AT  SEA. 
:  not  your  life  upon  the  wintry  sea ; 
t  all  his  care  man's  life  must  fragile  be : 
2ieonicus  sped  from  Syria's  shore 
real  thy  Thasos,  and  rich  cargo  bore  ;-— 
passing  rich :— but  as  the  Pleiad's  light 
can  set,  he  with  them  sank  to  night 

jfnother  translation  of  the  8amt. 

MAveim  1  spare  thy  life  so  short  and  frail, 
but  when  times  are  seasonable,  sail. 
Cleonicus,  innocent  of  guile, 
i  Syria  hastea'd  to  rich  Thasos'  isle ; 
Pleiads  sunk  as  he  approach'd  the  shore  5 
them  he  sunk,  to  rise,  alas !  no  more. 


ON  fflPPONAX,  THE  SATIRIST, 
t  lies  Hipponax,  to  the  Muses  dear, 
eller  1  if  conscience  sting,  approach  not  near ! 
C  sincere  of  heart,  and  free  from  guile, 
boldly  sit,  and  even  sleep  awhile. 


ON  EURYMEDON. 

1  early  death,  ah !  brave  Eurymedon, 
made  an  orphan  of  thine  infant  son ; 


For  thee,  this  tomb  thy  grateful  country  rears ; 
For  him,  she  bids  thee  calm  a  parent's  fears 
Secure,  thy  rest  do  thou  with  heroes  take— 
He  shall  be  Jionour'd  for  his  father's  sake. 

AN  OFFERING  TO  PAN. 
Dapbbts,  the  fair,  who,  with  bucolic  song 
And  pastoral  pipe,  could  charm  the  listening 

throng, 

To  Pan  presents  the  emblems  of  his  ait, 
A  fawn's  soft  skin,  a  crook,  and  pointed  dart, 
Three  rural  pipes  adapted  to  his  lip, 
And  for  bis  homely  food  a  leathern  scrip. 


TO  THE  MUSES  AND  APOLLO. 
This  wild-thyme  and  these  roses,  fresh  with 

dews, 

Are  sacred  to  the  Heliconian  Muse ; 
The  bay,  Apollo,  with  dark  leaves  ie  thine*—- 
Thus  art  thou  honour'd  at  the  Delphic  shrine : 
And  there  to  thee  this  shaggy  goat  I  vow, 
That  loves  to  crop  the  pine-tree's  pendant  bough. 


ORTHON'S  EPITAPH. 
To  every  toping  traveller  that  lives, 
Ortlion  of  Syracuse  this  warning  gives : — 
With  wine  o'erheated,  and  depriv'd  of  light, 
Forbear  to  travel  on  a  winter's  night ; 
This  was  my  fate ;  and  for  my  native  land 
I  now  lie  buried  on  a  foreign  strand. 


NICIAS. 

[About  an  &  c.] 

>sz»  to  have  been  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  friend  to  whom  Theocritus  has  addressed  his 

eleventh  and  thirteenth  Idyls. 


THE  BEE. 
Mawt-coloumid,  sunshinesloving, 

spring-betokening  bee  1 
Yellow  bee,  so  mad  for  love 

of  early-blooming  flowers- 
Till  thy  waxen  cell  be  full, 

fair  fall  thy  work  and  thee, 
Buzzing  round  the  sweetly-smelling 

garden  plots  and  bowers. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

ll  never  sing  my  pleasant  ditty  now, 
d  round  by  long  leaves  on  the  bough, 
r  my  shrilly  chirping  wing : 
child's  hand  seized  me  in  luckless  hour, 


Sitting  on  the  petals  of  a  flower, 
looking  for  no  such  evil  thing. 


ON  THE  TOMB  OF  AN  INFANT 
Stat,  weary  traveller,  stay! 

Beneath  these  boughs  repose  t 
A  step  out  of  the  way, 

My  little  fountain  flows. 
And  never  quite  forget 

The  monumental  urn, 
Which  Simus  here  hath  set 

His  buried  child  to  mourn. 


*  The  nymph  of  the  fountain,  by  the  stdt  of  which 
Sunns  had  erect***  a  monument  to  Ms  ebiM,  Is  sappossi 
to  atter  these  voras  to  tan  passtxihjf* 


LEONIDAS  OF  TARENTUM. 


[Abort  980  B.  CI 


Lxoyidai  lived  in  the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  cap- 
tives made  by  that  prince  in  his  war  on  the  Taren- 
tines.   He  left  behind  him  about  a  hundred 


epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect, — some  dedi© 
others  descriptive,  or  commemorative, — and  i 
his  praise  be  it  spoken,)  remarkably  free 
exception  on  the  ground  of  morality. 


HOME. 

Cli*s>  to  thy  home!    If  there  the  meanest 
shed 

Yield  thee  a  hearth,  and  shelter  for  thy  head, 
And  some  poor  plot,  with  vegetables  stor'd, 
Be  all  that  heaven  allots  thee  for  thy  board- 
Unsavoury  bread,  and  herbs  that  scattered  grow, 
Wild  on  the  river-brink  or  mountain-brow, 
Tet  e'en  this  cheerless  mansion  shall  provide 
More  heart's  repose  than  all  the  world  beside. 


THE  DYING  SHEPHERD. 
Lowe  shepherds,  who  your  goats  and  well-wool'd 
sheep 

Teaeh  to  climb  up  this  mountain's  ridgy  steep ; 
By  Earth  adjured  and  dark  Persephone, 
O  grant  this  small  but  grateful  boon  to  me 
Clitagoras !  that  on  yon  craggy  rock 
Some  shepherd  softly  to  my  browzing  flock 
May  pipe ;  and  meadow-flowers  of  early  spring 
Wreathe,  for  my  grave  a  rustic  offering. 
Pressing  the  milky  teats  of  teeming  ewe, 
With  milk-libations  may  the  swain  bedew 
My  tomb ;  these  are-— these  are  those  charities 
Of  mutual  love,  which  even  in  Hades  please. 


THE  OFFERING  TO  THE  RURAL  DEITIES. 


TO  THE  SAME. 

Y«  lowly  huts !  thou  sacred  hill, 
Haunt  of  the  Nymphs !  pure  gushing  rill 
That  underneath  the  cold  stone  flow  est ! 
Pine,  that  those  clear  streams  o'ergrowes 
And  thou,  O  Pan,  whose  wandering  flocl 
Frolic  o'er  the  thyme-clad  rocks 
Pleased,  the  rustic  goblet  take, 
Filled  with  wine,  and  th'  oaten  cake, 
Offered  to  your  deities 
By  a  true  iEacides. 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING  TO  SAID 
Haste  to  the  port  1  the  twittering  swallow 

Again  returned ;  the  wintry  breezes  slee 
The  meadows  laugh;  and  warm  the  zephyi 

On  ocean's  breast  and  calms  the  fearful 
Now  spring  your  cables,  loiterers;  spread 
sails  ; 

O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  the  waters  roi 
So  shall  your  vessel  glide  with  friendly  gal 
And,  fraught  with  foreign  treasure,  wai 
home. 


A  MOTHER  ON  HER  SON. 
Uithappt  child !  unhappy  I,  who  shed 
A  mother's  sorrows  o'er  thy  funeral  bed ! 
ThouTt  gone  in  youth,  Amyntns ;  I,  in  age, 
Must  wander  through  a  lonely  pilgrimage. 
And  sigh  for  regions  of  unchanging  night, 
And  sicken  at  the  day's  repeated  light. 
Oh,  guide  me  %ence,  sweet  spirit,  to  that  lx 
Where,  in  thy  presence,  I  shall  cease  to  m< 


•  There  is  a  Latin  epitaph,  somewhere,  on  a  mor 
erected  by  a  mother  over  her  children,  all  of  whom  « 
survived.  Having  forgotten  the  exact  linea  of  th< 
nal,  I  can  only  preeent  the  reader  with  an  atu 
translation  of  them: — 

All,  all  are  gone,— the  good,  the  fair,— 

All  lost,  In  life'i  iweet  bloom; 
And  she,  whose  age  might  claim  their  care, 

Survives  to  raise  their  tomb. 
Then  hush,  fond  hearts— hearts  that  have  not 

A  parent's  rapture  known ; 
And,  If  ye  envied  once  my  lot, 

Now  learn  to  Mesa  your  own. 


To  Pan,  the  master  of  the  woodland  plain, 
To  young  Lyaras  and  the  azure  train 
Of  Nymphs,  that  make  the  pastoral  life  their  care, 
With  offerings  due  old  Areas  pours  his  prayer. 
To  Pan  a  playful  kid,  in  wars  untried, 
He  vows,  yet  sporting  by  its  mother's  side ; 
And  lays  the  creeping  ivy  on  the  vine, 
A  grateful  present  to  the  God  of  Wine ; 
And  to  the  gentler  Deities,  who  guide 
Their  winding  streamlets  down  the  mountain's 
side, 

Each  varied  bud  from  autumn's  shady  bowers, 
Mixed  with  the  full-blown  roses1  purple  flowers. 
Therefore,  ye  Nymphs,  enrich  my  narrow  field, 
With  the  full  stores  your  bounteous  fountains 
yield: 

Pan,  bid  my  luscious  pails  with  milk  o'erflow, 
And,  Bacchus,  teach  my  yellow  vines  to  glow. 


LE0NIDA8  OF  TARENTUM. 
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PAN  TO  HIS  WORSHIPPERS. 

Go,  rouse  the  deer  with  horn  and  hound, 

And  chase  him  o'er  the  mountains  free ; 
Or  bid  the  hollow  woods  resound 

The  triumphs  of  your  archery.— 
Pan  leads— and,  if  you  hail  me  right, 

As  guardian  of  the  sylvan  reign, 
111  wing  your  arrows  on  their  flight, 

And  speed  your  coursers  o'er  the  plain. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  BANKS  OP  A 
RIVER. 

Not  hero,  O  thirsty  traveller,  stoop  to  drink ; 
The  ran  has  warmed,  and  flocks  disturbed,  its 
brink; 

But  climb  yon  upland,  where  the  heifers  play, 
Where  that  tall  pine  excludes  the  sultry  day; 
There  will  you  list  a  bubbling  rill  that  flows 
Down  the  cool  rock,  more  cold  than  Thracian 
snows. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  BOAT. 

Tbit  say  that  I  am  small  and  (Vail, 

And  cannot  live  in  stormy  seas  5— 
It  may  be  so ;  yet  every  sail 

Makes  shipwreck  in  the  swelling  breeze : 
Nor  strength  nor  size  can  then  hold  fast, 

But  fortune's  favour,  heaven's  decree  >— 
Let  others  trust  in  oar  and  mast, 

But  may  the  gods  take  care  of  me  1 


ON  A  GRASSHOPPER.* 

Tbouoh  humble  be  this  grave  of  mine, 

O  stranger,  in  thine  eyes, 
And  this  low  tomb-stone  scarcely  seem 

above  the  ground  to  rise ; 
Yet  to  the  fair  Philaenis  her 

due  meed  of  praise  award, 
For  the  love  which  she  has  shown  to  me, 

the  thorn-frequenting  bard. 
For  two  whole  years  she  cherish'-d  me, 

and  when  the  hand  of  doom 
Bereft  her  of  my  soothing  strains, 

she  laid  me  in  this  tomb. 


•  Chirping  crickets,  or  grasshopper*,  (the  Ix&ftc,  *• 
well  as  the  nirrryt.)  were  kept  in  houses  like  singing 
birds,  and  more  especially  in  the  apartments  of  the 
women.  By  a  quick,  tremulous  motion  of  the  wings 
•gainst  the  sides,  these  little  creatures  produced  a  sort 
of  song,  which,  according  to  the  notion  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  a  part  of  the  full  charm  of  summer.  The  fashion 
of  wearing  a  golden  cricket  in  the  hair,  was  one  of  great 
antiquity  in  Athens.  Many  fanciful  interpretations 
have  been  given  of  this  custom ;  by  some  it  was  said  to 
denote  not  only  the  love  of  music,  but  the  privileges  of 
autocntbony,  of  which  this  insect  was  the  sacred  symbol. 
Bee  Hom's  A*ci*%t  Qre$Ju. 


ON  HOMER. 

Dim  grow  the  planets,  when  the  God  of  Day 
Rolls  his  swift  chariot  through  the  heavenly  way; 
The  Moon's  immortal  round,  no  longer  bright, 
Shrinks  in  pale  terror  from  the  glorious  light  :— 
Thus,  all  eclipsed  by  Homer's  wondrous  blaze, 
The  crowd  of  poets  hide  their  lessened  rays. 


ON  A  STATUE  OF  ANACREON. 

Cove,  see  your  old  Anacreon, 

How,  seated  on  his  couch  of  stone 

With*  silvery  temples  garlanded, 

He  quaffs  the  rich  wine,  rosy-red ; 

How,  with  flush'd  cheek  and  swimming  eye, 

In  drunken  fashion,  from  his  thigh 

He  lets  his  robe  unheeded  steal, 

And  drop  and  dangle  o'er  bis  heel. 

One  sandal's  off ;  one  scarce  can  hide 

The  lean  and  shrivel  I'd  foot  inside. 

Old  Anacreon— hark  1  he  sings 

Still  of  love  to  tb'  old  harp  strings  1 

Still,  Bathylla — still,  Megiste,— 

How  he  coax'd  ye,  bow  he  kiss'd  ye  1  i 

Gentle  Bacchus,  watch  and  wait,  ; 

You  must  watch  and  hold  him  straight;  ! 

Hold  him  up ;  for,  if  he  fall,  } 

You  lose  your  boldest  bacchanal  i 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  AGED  FISHERMAN. 

Tbbbis,  the  aged  fisherman,  whose  skill 
Taught  him  to  live,  and  many  a  basket  fill 
With  fishes,  (for  their  plundering  foe  was  he, 
And  than  the  sea-fowl  oftener  tost  at  sea,)— 
Theris,  whose  few-oared  boat,  and  seine,  and  ! 
hooks, 

Could  win  the  fishes  from  their  secret  nooks. 
Yet, — not  Arcturus,  nor  the  blasts  that  blow 
Down-rushing,  swept  this  aged  man  below :  * 
But,  like  a  lamp  long  burning,  and  whose  light  f 
Flickers,  self  spent,  and  is  extinguish 'd  quite,  j. 
In  a  rush  hut  he  died  .—to  him  this  grave  { 
(No  wife,  no  child,  he  had)  bis  brother  fishers 
gave. 


ON  HIMSELF.  : 

» 

Fab  from  Tarentum's  native  soil  I  lie, 
Far  from  the  dear  land  of  my  infancy. 
Tis  dreadful  to  resign  this  mortal  breath, 
But  in  a  stranger  clime  'tis  worse  than  death. 
Call  it  not  life  to  pass  a  fevered  age 
In  ceaseless  wanderings  o'er  the  world's  wide 
stage. 

But  me  the  Muse  has  ever  loved,  and  given  • 
Sweet  joys  to  counterpoise  the  curse  of  heaven ; 
Nor  lets  my  memory  decay,  but  long 
To  distant  times  preserves  my  deathless  song. 


POSIDIPPUS. 


CAbNft  an  b.  c.] 


A  PICTURE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 
Wau*  course  should  mto  pursue  in  life  f 
At  home  there's  care;  abroad  there's  strife; 
On  shore,  'tis  labour 'without  leisure ; 
At  sea,  all  danger,  and  no  pleasure  j— 
From  realm  to  realmt  a  pilgrim,  go  j 
If  rich,  what  fear!  if  poor,  what  woel 
House,  wife,  and  children,  are  a  curse, 
And  yet  to  be  without  them's  worse : 
Follies  and  toys  our  youth  engage, 
And  pains  and  weakness  come  with  age. 
.  What  choice  of  good  amidst  such  dearth  ? 
Oh,  had  I  ne'er  been  doomed  to  earth, 
Or  died  the  moment  of  my  birth  !• 


•  MBTRODORUS'8  PARODY  OF  THK  ABOVE. 
Lira  where  and  how  beeeems  tbee  beet; 
Abroad  there's  feme,  at  home  there's  rest : 
Glad  Natare'e  trace  attires  the  fields, 
Aad  gala  the  sarfnag  oeeaa  yields  :— 
Go,  roast;  If  rich,  all  are  thy  bro there; 
If  poor,  It  is  not  known  to  others. 
Art  marrledl  Q  how  Meet  for  thee ! 
A  bachelor  1  Well,  at  least,  thon'rt  Ires. 
Then  children !  What  a  charm's  about  them  t 
Aad  yet  we're  fewer  cares  without  them : 
Tooth  boasts  Its  health  aad  strength,  white  age 
Is  dlgaifled,  religions,  sage 
Then  talk  not  thus  of  life  with  eeorn. 
Or  wish  that  thou  bidet  ae'er  been  born, 
For  good  doth  all  its  parts  adorn. 


ON  THE  TOMB  OF  A  SHIPWRECKI 

MARINER. 
As,  why,  my  brother  mariners, 

so  near  the  boisterous  wave 
Of  ocean,  have  ye  hollowed  out 

my  solitary  grave? 
Twere  better  much,  that  far  from  hence 

a  sailor's  tomb  should  be, 
For  I  dread  my  rude  destroyer, 

I  dread  the  roaring  sea. 
But  may  the  smiles  of  fortune, 

may  love  and  peace  await 
All  ye  that  shed  a  tear  for  poor 

Nicetas1  hapless  fate ! 

ON  A  CHILD. 
Tai  little  child  was  playing 

About  the  crystal  well, 
And,  reaching  for  its  image, 

Into  the  water  fell. 
The  mother  ran  and  snatch'd  it, 

With  an  ever-watchful  care, 
And  fondly  kiss'd  and  clasp'd  it, 

To  see  if  life  was  there. 
It  hath  not  stain'd  the  water, 

But  upon  its  mother's  breast 
It  hangs,  and  there  in  beauty 

Tis  lull'd  to  gentle  rest 


ARATUS. 


CAbo«t  JT7  B.C.] 


Abatvs  was  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and 
physician  to  Antigonus  Oonatus,  king  of  Mace- 
don.  He  was  also  favoured  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Theo- 
critus, who  mentions  him  more  than  once  in  his 
Idyls.  His  principal  poems  were  thrice  trans- 
lated into  Latin  verse,  first  by  Cicero,  secondly 
by  Germanicus,  and  lastly  by  Avienus.  They 


are  simple  and  inartificial,  but  contain  almo 
that  Greece  then  knew  of  the  heavenly  pi 
mena.  Virgil  has,  in  several  instances,  avi 
himself  of  his  predecessors  knowledge  on 
subjects.— Aratus  stood  in  high  favour  ami 
the  fathers  of  the  Church,  as  being  the 
quoted  by  St  Paul  in  his  speech  to  the  Athei 
on  Mars1  Hilt   JcU  xvii.  28. 


PROEM  TO  THE  PHENOMENA. 

FaoM  Jove  begin  ray  song;  nor  ever  be 

The  name  unutter'd ;  all  are  full  of  thee ; 

The  ways,  and  haunts  of  men ;  the  heavens  and 


On  thee  our  being  hangs ;  in  thee  we  move 
All  are  thy  offspring,  and  the  seed  of  Jove. 
Benevolent,  he  warms  mankind  to  good, 
Urges  to  toil,  and  prompts  the  hope  of  food. 
He  shows  when  best  the  yielding  glebe  will 
The  goaded  oxen,  and  the  cleaving  share. 


HCOPflRON. 


He  shows  what  huom  mile,  to  delve  the  plain, 
To  eat  the  plant,  or  tow  the  scatter'd  grain. 
Twac  he,  that  placed  those  glittering  signs  on 


Those  stars,  dispers'd  thiongboat  die  circling  sky; 
From  these  the  seasons  and  the  times  appear, 
The  labours,  and  the  harvests  of  the  year. 
Hence  men  to  him  their  thankful  homage  raise, 
Him,  first  and  last,  their  theme  of  joy  and  praise. 
Hail,  Father  1  wondrous!  whence  all  blessings 
spring  I 

Thyself  the  source  of  every  living  thing  1 
Oh  of  mellifluous  voice  1  ye  Muses  heart 
And,  if  my  prayer  may  win  your  gracious  ear, 
Tour  inspiration,  all  ye  Muses,  bring, 
And  aid  my  numbers,  while  the  stars  I  sing. 


PROGNOSTICS  OF  WEATHER. 

Bs  this  the  sign  of  wind :  with  rolling  sweep 
High  swells  the  sea ;  long  roarings  echo  deep 
From  billow-breaking  rocks;  shores  murmur 
shrill, 

Though  calm  from  storm,  and  howls  the  topmost 
hili 

The  heron  with  unsteady  motion  flies, 
And  shoreward  hastes,  with  loud  and  piercing 
cries; 

Borne  o'er  the  deep,  his  flapping  pinions  sail, 
While  air  II  ruffled  by  the  rising  gale. 
The  coots,  that  wing  through  air  serene  their  way, 
"Gainst  coming  winds  condense  their  close  array. 
The  diving  cormorants  and  wild-ducks  stand, 
And  shake  their  dripping  pinions  on  the  sand : 
And  oft,  a  sudden  cloud  is  seen  to  spread, 
With  length'ning  shadow,  o'er  the  mountain's 
head. 

By  downy-blossom'd  plants,  dishevell'd  strown, 
And  hoary  thistles'  tops,  is  wind  foreshown : 


When,  those  behind  impelling  those  before, 
On  the  still  sea  they  slowly  float  to  shore. 
Watch  summer  thunders  break,  or  lightnings  fly, 
Wind  threatens  from  that  quarter  of  the  sky: 
And,  where  the  shooting  stars,  in  gloomy  night, 
Draw  through  the  heavens  a  tract  of  snowy  light, 
Expect  the  corning  wind ;  but,  if  in  air 
The  meteors  cross,  shot  headlong  here  and  there, 
From  various  points  observe  the  winds  arise, 
And  thwarting  blasts  blow  diverse  from  the  skies. 
When  lightnings  in  the  north  and  south  appear, 
And  east  and  west,  the  mariner  should  fear 
Torrents  of  air,  and  fbemings  of  the  main ; 
These  numerous  lightnings  flash  o'er  floods  of  rain. 
And  oft,  when  showers  are  threat'ning  from  on 
high, 

The  clouds,  like  fleeces,  hang  beneath  the  sky : 
Girding  heaven's  arch,  a  double  rainbow  bends, 
Or,  round  some  star,  a  blackening  haze  extends : 
The  birds  of  marsh,  or  sea,  insatiate  lave, 
And  deeply  plunge,  with  longings  for  the  wave : 
Swift  o'er  the  pool  the  fluttering  swallows  rove, 
And  beat  their  breasts  the  ruffled  lake  above: 
Hoarse  croak  the  fathers  of  the  reptile  brood; 
Of  gliding  water-snakes  the  fearful  food : 
At  break  of  day,  the  desert-haunting  owl 
Lengthens  from  far  her  solitary  howl : 
The  clamouring  crow  is  perch'd,  where  high  the 
shore 

With  jutting  cliff  o'erhangs  the  ocean  roar ; 
Or  with  dipp'd  head  the  river  wave  divides, 
Dives  whole-immers'd,  or,  cawing,  skims  the  tides. 
Nor  less  the  herds  for  coming  rain  prepare, 
And  skyward  look,  and  snuff  the  showery  air. 
On  walls  the  slimy-creeping  snails  abound, 
And  earth-worms  trail  their  length,  the  entrails 

of  the  ground ; 
The  cock's  young  brood  ply  oft  the  pluming  bill, 
And  chirp,  as  drops  from  eves  on  tinkling  drops 

distil. 


LYCOPHRON. 


[Abo*  280  B.  C] 


LTCoramoH  was  born  at  Chalcis  in  Eubosa ; 
and  was  one  of  the  seven  poets,  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  formed  the 
poetical  constellation  of  the  Pleiads.  Lycophron 


died  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow.  Twenty  tra- 
gedies of  his  composition  are  lost  All  that 
remains  of  him  is  his  prophetical  rhapsody  of 
Cassandra. 


FROM  THE  CASSANDRA. 

fISIUCT  Of  TBI  DIATH  Off  UCTOB. 

Now  Myrina's  turrets  o'er 
And  along  the  ocean  shore 
Sounds  are  heard  of  wailing  cries, 
Neighings  shrill  of  war-steeds  rise 


When  the  tawny  wolf  his  feet, 
With  Thessalian  swiftness  fleet, 
Springing  with  impetuous  leap, 
Presses  on  the  sandy  steep ; 
Hidden  fountains  gushing  round, 
As  he  stamps  the  yielding  ground. 


i 


HBGESIPPUB  BlTtSORION. 


Mars,  in  war-dance  Auned,  bath  Mood 
Blowing  thrill  the  tmmp  of  blood. 
All  the  earth,  before  mine  eyes, 
Drear  and  desolated  lies: 
Lances  bristle,  and  in  air 
Iron  harvests,  waving,  glare. 
From  the  topmost  tower  I  bend ; 
Shrieks  the  height  of  air  ascend : 
Groans  are  utter'd ;  garments  torn  j 
Women  o'er  the  slaughters  mourn* 
Woe  my  heart !  to  me,  to  me 
That  the  heaviest  blow  will  be; 
That  will  gnaw  my  soul  to  see. 


See  the  warlike  eagle  come, 
Green  of  eye,  and  black  of  plume : 
Screaming  fierce  he  swooping  springs, 
Marks  the  dust  with  trailing  wings; 
Plougher  of  the  furrow'd  sand, 
Sweeping  circles  track  the  land. 
With  a  mix'd  and  horrid  cry, 
See,  he  snatches  him  on  high ! 
Brother !  to  my  soul  endear'd— 
Nursling,  by  Apollo  rear'd  1 
Beak  and  talon  keen  deface 
All  his  body's  blooming  grace 
Slaughter-dyed,  his  native  wood 
Reddens  with  the  stain  of  blood. 


HEGESIPPUS. 

Nothivs)  is  known  of  the  age  or  oountry  of  this  writer. 


THE  RIGHT-HAND  ROAD  TO  HADES. 

Tis  by  yon  road,  which  from  the  funeral  pyre 
Slopes  to  the  right,  that  Hermes,  it  is  said, 

Leads  to  the  seat  of  Rhadamanthus  dire 
The  willing  spirits  of  the  virtuous  dead. 

That  right-hand  path  thy  pensive  ghost  pursued, 
Loved  Aristondus !  when  it  left  behind 

Those  not  unmindful  of  the  great  and  good, 
Eternal  joys  among  the  blest  to  find. 


ON  A  SHIPWRECKED  PERSON. 
PiaisH  the  hour — the  dark  and  starless  ho 
Perish  the  roaring  main's  tempestuous  pow 
That  whelmed  the  ship  where  loved  Atx 

son  « 
Prayed  to  unheeding  heaven  and  was  und» 
Yes— all  were  wreck 'd !  and  by  the  stormy 
To  rough  Seriphos  borne,  he  found  a  grave 
Found,  from  kind  stranger  hands,  funereal 
Yet  reached,  inurn'd,  the  country  of  his  sin 


EUPHORION. 

CS74-221  B.  C] 

A  hativi  of  Chalcis,  and  a  celebrated  poet  of  I  epigrams  and  a  few  inconsiderable  fragn 
the  age  and  court  of  Antiochus  the  Great  Three  are  all  that  remain  of  his  writings. 


ON  TEARS. 
Bi  temperate  in  grief  1  , 1  would  not  hide 
The  starting  tear-drop  with  a  Stoic's  pride— 
I  would  not  bid  the  o'erburthen'd  heart  be  still, 
And  outrage  Nature  with  contempt  of  ill. 
Weep ;  but  not  loudly !    He,  whose  stony  eyes 
Ne'er  melt  in  tears,  is  hated  by  the  skies. 


ON  A  CORPSE  WASHED  ASHORE. 
Not  rugged  Trachis  hides  these  whitening  bones, 
Nor  that  black  isle,  whose  name  its  oolours 
shows, 

But  the  wild  beach,  o'er  which  with  oeaseless 
moans 

The  vexed  Icarian  wave  eternal  flows, 


Of  Drepanus — ill-fated  promontory— 

And  there,  instead  of  hospitable  rites, 
The  long  grass  sweeping  tells  his  fate'i 
story 

To  rude  tribes  gathered  from  the  neighbo 
heights. 


AN  OFFERING  TO  APOLLO. 

Tarn  first  bright  honours  of  his  youthful  h 
Phoebus!  to  thee  hath  fair  Eudoxus  shed 
Grant  him  instead,  his  temples  to  adorn 
With  greenest  ivy  on  Aoharnse  born.* 


•  The  custom  be  re  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  eoa 
Hon,  by  young  nn  first  entering  Into  life,  of  the 
to  Apollo. 


ANTAGORAS.' 


[About  380  B.C.] 

A  VATiTi  of  Rhodes,  and  said  by  Pausanias  to  I  tas,  at  whose  court  he  resided.  Almost  all  hit 
have  been  a  familiar  friend  of  Antigonus  Gona- 1  writings  are  lost 


CUPID'S  GENEALOGY. 

WaiTHxa  shall  we  go  to  prove 
The  genealogy  of  Love  ? 
Shall  we  call  him  first-created 
Of  the  gods  from  Chaos  dated, 
When  Erebus  and  Night  were  mated ; 
And  their  glorious  progeny 
Sprung  from  out  the  secret  sea  ? 
Or  will  Venus  claim  Love's  birth  1 
Or  the  roving  Winds,  or  Earth  1 
For  his  temper  varieth  so, 
And  the  gifts  he  doth  bestow 


(Like  his  form,  which  changeth  still, 
Taking  either  sex  at  will,) 
Are  now  so  good,  and  now  so  bad, 
We  know  not  whence  his  heart  he  had. 

ON  TWO  CYNIC  PHILOSOPHERS. 
Hxax  Palemo  and  pious  Crates  lie— 
(So  speaks  this  column  to  the  passers  by) 
In  life  unanimous  and  joined  in  death, 
Who  taught  pure  wisdom  with  inspired  breath : 
Whose  acts,  accordant  with  the  truths  severe 
Their  lips  pronounced,  bespoke  the  soul  sincere. 


CALLIMACHUS. 

[About  380  B.  C] 


Callimacrus  was  born  at  Cyrene,  and  taught 
letters  at  Alexandria,  where  he  also  rilled  the 
place  of  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  un- 
der Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  his  son,  Ptolemy 


Euergetes.  He  produced  a  variety  of  worksy— 
elegies,*  satires,  mythologic  tales,  hymns  and  in- 
scriptions,—of  which  only  a  few  of  the  two  latter 
remain. 


PROM  HIS  HYMN  ON  THE  BATH  OF  MINERVA. 
THE  8T01Y  OF  TIUSIAS. 

 Iir  times  of  old,  Minerva  loved 

A  fair  companion  with  exceeding  love— 

The  mother  of  Tiresias ;  nor  apart 

Liv'd  they  a  moment    Whether  she  her  steeds 

Drove  to  the  Thespians  old,  or  musky  groves 

Of  Coronaea,  and  Curalius'  banks, 

That  smoke  with  fragrant  altars,  or  approached 

To  Haliartus,  and  Boeotia's  fields ; 

Still  in  the  chariot  by  her  side  she  placed 

The  nymph  Chariclo ;  nor  the  prattlings  sweet, 

Nor  dances  of  the  nymphs,  to  her  were  sweet, 

Unless  Chariclo  spoke,  or  led  the  dance. 

Yet  for  the  nymph  Chariclo  was  reserved 

A  store  of  tears j  for  her,  the  favour'd  Nymph, 

The  pleasing  partner  of  Minerva's  hours. 


For  once,  on  Helicon,  they  loosed  the  clasps 
That  held  their  flowing  robes,  and  bathed  their 
limbs 

In  Hippocrene,  that,  beauteous,  glided  by ; 
While  noonday  stillness,  wrapp'd  the  mountain 
round. 

Both  laved  together ;  'twas  the  time  of  noon ; 
And  deep  the  stilly  silence  of  the  mount. 
When,  with  his  dogs  of  chase,  Tiresias  trod 
That  sacred  haunt    The  darkening  down  just 
bloom'd 

Upon  his  cheek.   With  thirst  unutterable 
Panting,  he  sought  that  fountain's  gushing  stream, 
Unhappy ;  and,  involuntary,  saw 
What  mortal  eyes,  not  blameless,  may  behold. 

*  One  of  these,  on  the  consecration  of  Queen  Bere- 
nice's hair  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  is  kaowa  to  as  by  the 
Latin  version  of  CatuWuv 


CALLIM  ACHUi. 


Minerva,  though  incensed,  thnt  pitying  spoke : 
M  Who  to  this  luckless  spot  conducted  thee, 

0  son  of  Everui  1  who  sightless  hence 

Must  needs  depart 1"  she  said,  and  darkness  fell 
On  the  youth's  eyes,  astonished  where  he  stood : 
A  shooting  anguish  all  his  nerves  benumVd, 
And  consternation  chain 'd  his  murmuring  tongue. 
Then  shriek'd  the  Nymph ;  "  What,  Goddess,  hast 
thou  done 

To  this  my  child  f  are  these  the  tender  acts 
Of  Goddesses  1  thou  hast  bereaved  of  eyes 
My  son.    Oh  miserable  child  1  thy  gaze 
Has  glanced  upon  the  bosom  and  the  shape 
Of  Pallas ;  but  the  sun  thou  must  behold 
(  No  more.   Oh  miserable  me  1  oh  shades 
'  Of  Helicon  1  oh  mountain,  that  my  steps 
Shall  ne'er  again  ascend !  for  small  offence 
Monstrous  atonement  1  thou  art  well  repaid 
For  some  few  straggling  goats  and  hunted  deer 
With  my  son's  eyes I"  the  Nymph  men  folded 
close, 

With  both  her  arms,  her  son  so  dearly  lored ; 
And  utter'd  lamentation,  with  shrill  voice, 
And  plaintive,  like  the  mother  nightingale. 
The  Goddess  felt  compassion  for  the  Nymph* 
The  partner  of  her  soul,  and  softly  said : 
"  Retract,  divinest  woman  1  what  thy  rage 
Erring,  has  utter'd.  Tis  not  I  that  smite 
Thy  son  with  blindness.   Pallas  hath  no  joy 
To  rob  from  youths  the  lustre  of  their  eyes. 
The  laws  of  Saturn  thus  decree— Whoe'er 
Looks  on  a  being  of  immortal  race, 
Unless  the  willing  God  consent,  must  look 
Thus,  at  his  peril,  and  atoning  pay 
The  dreadful  penalty.   This  act  of  fate, 
Divinest  woman,  may  not  be  recall'd. 
So  spun  the  Destinies  his  mortal  thread 
When  thou  didst  bear  him.   Son  of  Everus! 
Take  then  thy  portion.    But,  what  hecatombs 
Shall  Aristssus  and  Autonoe, 
Hereafter,  on  the  smoking  altars  lay, 
So  that  the  youth  Actsson,  their  sad  son, 
Might  be  bat  blind,  like  meal  for  know  that 
youth 

Shall  join  the  great  Diana  in  the  chase ; 
Yet,  not  the  chase,  nor  darts  in  common  thrown, 
Shall  save  him;  when  his  undesigning  glance 
Discerns  the  goddess  in  her  loveliness 
Amidst  the  bath.    His  own  unconscious  dogs 
Shall  tear  their  master,  and  his  mother  cull 
His  scattered  bones,  wild-wandering  through  the 
woods. 

That  mother,  Nymph  1  shall  call  thee  blest,  who 
now 

Receivest  from  the  mount  thy  sightless  son. 
Oh  weep  no  more,  companion  1  for  thy  sake 

1  yet  have  ample  recompense  in  store 
For  this  thy  son.    Behold !  I  bid  him  rise 
A  prophet :  far  o'er  every  seer  renown'd 
To  future  ages.   He  shall  read  the  flights 
Of  birds,  and  know  whatever  on  the  wing 
Hovers  auspicious,  or  ill-omen'd  flies, 
Or  void  of  auspice.   Many  oracles 
To  the  Boeotians  shall  his  tongue  reveal ; 
To  Cadmus,  and  the  great  Labdacian  tribe. 
1  will  endow  him  with  a  mighty  stasT, 


To  guide  his  steps  aright;  and  I  will  giva 
A  lengthen 'd  boundary  to  his  mortal  lire ; 
And,  when  he  dies,  he  only,  midst  the  dead, 
Shall  dwell  inspired,  and,  honoured  by  mat  king 
Who  rules  the  shadowy  people  of  the  grave." 
She  spoke,  and  gave  the  nod;  what  Pallas 
wills 

Is  sure :  in  her,  of  all  his  daughters,  Jove 
Bade  all  the  glories  of  her  father  shine. 
Maids  of  the  bath !  no  mother  brought  her  form; 
Sprung  from  the  head  of  Jove.   Whate'er  die 
head 

Of  Jove,  inclining,  ratifies,  the  same 
Stands  firm;  and  thus  his  daughter's  nod  is 
fate.— 

She  comes !  in  very  truth,  Minerva,  corneal 
Receive  the  goddess,  damsels  1  ye,  whose  hearts. 
With  tender  ties,  your  native  Argoa  binds, 
Receive  the  goddess !  with  exulting  hails, 
With  vows,  and  shouts.   Hail,  Goddess !  oh  pro- 
tect 

Inachian  Argos  1  hail  1  and,  when  thou  tnrn'st 
Thy  coursers  hence,  or  hitherward  again, 
Guidest  thy  chariot-wheels,  oh !  still  preserve 
The  fortunes  of  the  race  from  Dana  us  sprung! 


ON  A  BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 
Wt  buried  him  at  dawn  of  day : 
Ere  set  of  sun  his  sister  lay 

Self-slaughtered  by  his  side. 
Poor  Basile!  she  could  not  bear 
Longer  to  breathe  the  vital  air, 

When  Melanippus  died. 

Thus  in  one  fatal  hour  was  left, 
Of  both  a  parent's  hopes  bereft, 

Their  desolated  sire ; 
While  all  Cyrene  mourned  to  see 
The  blossoms  of  her  stateliest  tree 

By  one  fall  blight  expire. 


THE  CHASE. 
Ma»k,  Epicydes,  how  the  hunter  bears 
His  honours  in  the  chase— when  timid  hares 
And  nobler  stags  he  tracks  through  frost  and 
snow, 

O'er  mountains  echoing  to  the  vales  below. 
Then  if  some  clown  halloos— "  Here,  master, 

here 

Lies  panting  at  your  feet  the  stricken  deer"— 
He  takes  no  heed,  but  starts  for  newer  game: 
Such  is  my  love,  and  such  his  arrow's  aim, 
That  follows  still  with  speed  the  flying  fair, 
But  deems  the  yielding  slave  below  his  care. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  GOOD  MAN. 
1st  holy  sleep  Acanthian  Saon  lies:— 
O  say  not  that  the  good  man  ever  dies. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLEOMBROTUS. 
Clioxbbotus,  upon  the  rampart's  height 
Bade  the  bright  sun  farewell ;  then  plunged  to 
night 


NICiENEttTS  OF  SAMOe.— DI08COBIDE8. 


aree  of  life  were  yet  to  him  unknown ; 
were  Bis  hours,  his  sky  unclouded  shone ; 
lato's  reason  caught  his  youthful  eye, 
Used  his  soul  on  immortality. 


E  VntCfDTS  OFFERING  TO  VENUS  * 

tu,  Zephyritis,  is  all  that  I  am, 
st  fruits  from  Selena  to  thee, 
was,  that  a  nautilus  gaily  I  swam, 
d  steer'd  my  light  bark  on  the  sea. 


wu  •  custom  among  the  Greek  girls  on  the  eve  of 
tge,  to  consecrate  some  favourite  toy  of  their  child- 
trs  to  Venus,  and  nappy  might  the  bride  esteem 
f,  if,  like  our  flelena,  the  daughter  of  Cttniaa,  she 
In  her  power  to  present,  from  her  cabinet  of  shells 
aiine  cariosities,  a  tribute  so  magnificent  as  that 
shining  conch  of  the  nautilus.  The  Venus  Zephy- 
so  called  from  the  promontory  of  Zephyrlon,  near 
ndria,  where  her  temple  stood,)  was  also  called 
s  and  ArsionOe,  and.  In  fact,  was  no  other  than  the 
I  wife  of  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus.— See  Jfotu  a/ 


Then  hoisting  my  own  little  yards  and  my  sail, 
I  swam  the  soft  breeze  as  it  came, 

And  rowed  with  my  feet,  if  a  calm  did  prevail, 
And  thus,  Cypris,  got  I  my  name. 

But  cast  by  the  waves  on  the  Iulian  shore, 

I  am  sent  for  a  plaything  to  thee, 
Now  lifeless ; — the  sea-loving  halcyon  no  mora 

Shall  brood  on  the  waters  for  me. 


ON  HERACLEITUS. 
Tbit  told  me,  Heracleitus,  thou  wert  dead ; 
And  then  I  thought,  and  tears  thereon  did  shed, 
How  oft  we  two  talked  down  the  sun ;  but  thou, 
Halicarnassian  guest !  art  ashes  now. 
Yet  live  thy  nightingales  of  song ;  on  those 
All-plundering  Death  shall  ne'er  his  hand  im- 
pose. 


Arsinde  1  oh,  may  all  grace  from  thy  hand 

On  Clinias'  daughter  alight ; 
From  Smyrna  she  sends  in  jEolia's  land, 

And  sweet  be  her  gift  in  thy  sight 


NICiENETUS  OF  SAMOS. 

[About  200  B.C.] 


THE  PRECEPT  OF  CRATINTJS. 
If  with  water  you  fill  up  your  glasses, 

You'll  never  write  any  tiling  wise ; 
For  wine  is  the  horse  of  Parnassus, 

Which  hurries  a  bard  to  the  skies.* 


THE  FETE  CHAMPETRE. 
in  the  city  be  my  banquet  spread, 
n  sweet  meadows,  where  around  my  head 

orsce  says  of  this  jovial  philosopher  :— 
Priseo  si  credii,  Mecenas  docte,  Cratino, 
Nulla  placere  dlu  nec  vlvere  carmlna  pottunt, 
Que  sciibuntur  aque  potorlbns!" 
arlstophanes  tells  us  that  he  died  of  vexation  at 
I  ajar  of  good  wine  broken. 


The  zephyr  may  float  freely :  be  my  seat 
The  mossy  platform  of  some  fereen  retreat, 
Where  shrubs  and  creepers,  starting  at  my 
side, 

May  furnish  cushion  smooth  and  carpet  wide. 
Let  wine  be  serv'd  us,  and  the  warbling  lyre 
Trill  forth  soft  numbers  of  the  Muses'  choir ; 
That  we,  still  drinking,  and  our  hearts  con- 
tenting, 

And  still  to  dulcet  tunes  new  hymns  inventing; 
May  sing  Jove's  bride,  from  whom  these  plea- 
sures come, 
The  guardian  Goddess  of  our  island  home.* 

•  The  favourite  abode  of  Juno  was  to  the  Wand  of 
WssssBj  where  was  also  her  most  ancient  temple- 


DIOSCORIDES. 

[About  310  B.  C] 

tscoainis  flou  rished  at  Alexandria,  under  Pto- 1  epigrams,  but  most  of  them  too  trivial,  or  unbecom- 
Euergetes.  He  has  bequeathed  us  about  forty  |  ing  in  character,  to  repay  the  labours  of  translation. 


E  PERSIAN  SLAVE  TO  HIS  MASTER. 

trot*  I  shroud  my  body,  when  I  die, 
scent  cerements,  from  the  vulgar  eye. 


Rut  burn  me  not  upon  yon  funeral  pyre, 
Nor  dare  the  gods  and  desecrate  their  fire : 
I  am  a  Persian ;  'twere  a  Persian's  shame 
To  dip  his  body  in  the  sacred  fiax&ft. 


APOLLOlf IUS  RHODIUS. 


Nor  o'er  my  worthless  limbs  your  waters  poor; 
For  streams  end  fountains  Persia's  sons  adore; 
But  leave  me  to  the  clods  that  gave  us  birth,— 
For  dust  should  turn  to  dust,  and  earth  to  earth. 

SPARTAN  VIRTUE. 
Wax*  Thrasybulus  from  the  embattled  field 
Was  breathless  borne  to  Sparta  on  his  shield, 


His  honoured  corse,  disfigured  still  with  ffore, 
From  seven  wide  wounds,  (but  all  received  be- 
fore,) 

Upon  the  pyre  his  hoary  rather  laid, 
And  to  the  admiring  crowd  triumphant  said: 
Let  slaves  lament, — while  I,  without  a  tear, 
Lay  mine  and  Sparta's  son  upon  his  bier. 


APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 

[Abowt  MO  R  C] 


Apollo  icirs  was  born  at  Naucratis,  and  edu- 1 
cated  at  Alexandria.    He  afterwards  migrated 
to  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric, 
and  became  so  popular  with  the  people  as  to 


FROM  THE  ARGONAUTS. 
THi  soiro  of  oarasus,  ajtd  sAiLiire  or  teb  abgo. 
Taxir  too,  the  jarring  heroes  to  compose,* 
Th'  enchanting  bard,  (Eagrian  Orpheus  rose, 
And  thus,  attuning  to  the  trembling  strings, 
His  soothing  voice  of  harmony,  he  sings— 
In  the  beginning  how  heaven,  earth,  and  sea, 
In  one  tumultuous  chaos  blended  lay ; 
Till  Nature  parted  the  conflicting  foes, 
And  beauteous  Order  from  Disorder  rose : 
How,  roll'd  incessant  o'er  the  etherial  plain, 
Mov'd  in  eternal  dance  the  starry  train  j 
How  the  pale  orb  of  night,  and  golden  sun, 
Through  months  and  years  their  radiant  journeys 

run; 

Whence  rose  the  mountains  clad  with  waving 
woods, 

The  rushing  rivers  and  resounding  floods, 
With  all  their  Nymphs ;  from  what  celestial  seed 
The  various  tribes  of  animals  proceed. 
Next  how  Ophion  held  his  ancient  reign, 
With  his  fam'd  consort,  daughter  of  the  main : 
On  high  Olympus'  snowy  head  enthron'd, 
The  new-created  world  their  empire  own'd : 
Till  force  superior,  and  successful  war, 
Divested  of  their  crowns  the  regal  pair; 
On  Saturn's  head  Ophion's  honours  plac'd, 
And  with  his  consort's  glories  Rhea  grac'd. 
Thence  to  old  Ocean's  watery  kingdoms  hurl'd ; — 
Thus  they  resign'd  the  sceptre  of  the  world ; 


•  The  names  of  these  heroes  were  Idmon  and  Idas,  the 
latter  of  whom,  having  been  reprimanded  by  the  former 
for  speaking  too  arrogantly  of  himself  and  too  disrepect- 
fully  of  the  soda,  belli*  heated  with  wine,  fell  into  a  rage, 
#and  from  reproaches  and  threats  would  have  proceeded 
to  blows,  bad  be  not  been  restrained  by  his  brother  Argo- 
nauts, and  their  leader,  Jason. 

/ 


obtain  from  them  the  freedom  of  their  city. 
Hence  his  surname  of  Rhodius.  He  finally  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  succeeded  Callimachus  as 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  Library. 


And  Saturn  rul'd  the  bless'd  Titanian  gods, 
While  infant  Jove  possess'd  the  dark  abodes 
Of  Dictes'  cave ;  his  mind  yet  uninform'd 
With  heav'nly  wisdom,  and  his  hand  unarm'd : 
Forg'd  by  the  Cyclops,  earth's  gigantic  race, 
Flam'd  not  as  yet  the  lightning's  scorching  blaze, 
Nor  warr'd  the  thunder  through  the  realms  above, 
The  strength  and  glory  of  almighty  Jove. 

This  said,  the  tuneful  bard  his  lyre  unstrung, 
And  ceas'd  th'  enchanting  music  of  his  tongue. 
But  with  the  sound  entranc'd,  th'  attentive  ear 
Thought  him  still  singing,  still  stood  fix'd  to  hear.* 
In  silent  rapture  ev'ry  chief  remains, 
And  feels  within  his  heart  the  thrilling  strains. 
Forthwith  the  bowl  they  crown  with  rosy  wine, 
And  pay  due  honours  to  the  pow'rs  divine. 
The  pure  libations  on  the  fire  they  pour, 
While  rising  flames  the  mystic  tongues  devour. 

Now  sable  Night  ascends  her  starry  throne, 
And  Argo's  chiefs  her  drowsy  influence  own. 
But  when  the  bright-ey  d  Morning  rear'd  her 
head, 

And  look'd  o'er  Pelion's  summits,  ting'd  with  red. 
Light  skimm'd  the  breezes  o'er  the  wat'ry  plain, 
And  gently  swell 'd  the  fluctuating  main. 
Then  Tiphys  rose,  and,  summon'd  by  his  care, 
Embark  the  heroes,  and  their  cars  prepare. 

♦  The  translator  hat  evidently  framed  his  version  of 
this  line  after  Milton— 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

80  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  awhile 

Thought  him  still  speaking,  still  stood  fix'd  to  near. 

Par.  Lost.  viii. 
And  Tope  has  done  the  same  in  his  narrative  of  Ulys- 
ses- 
He  ceas'd ;  bnt  left  so  charming  in  their  ear 
His  voice,  that,  listening,  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

OdjfM.  Xi. 
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jus  now  along  the  winding  shores, 
sounding  Pagassean  Neptune  roars. 
>nt  Argo,  the  glad  signal  took, 
torn  her  rocal  keel  loud  murmurs  broke ; 
d  of  sacred  oak,  divinely  wrought, 
Pallas  from  Dodona  brought. 

leir  allotted  posts  now  rang'd  along, 
ily  order,  sat  the  princely  throng: 
each  chief  his  glitt'ring  armour  flames ; 
dmost  station  bold  Ancaeus  claims, 
•eat  Alcides,  whose  enormous  might 
with  a  massy  club  provokes  the  fight, 
ac'd  beside  him :  in  the  yielding  flood 
el,  deep-sinking,  feels  the  demi-god. 

r  hawsers  now  they  loose,  and  on  the  brine 
>tune  pour  the  consecrated  wine, 
rom  his  native  shores  sad  Jason  turns 
reverted  eye,  and  silent  mourns. 
>rtygia,  or  the  Delphic  fane, 
ire  Ismenus  laves  Bceotia's  plain, 
s  altars  round,  the  youthful  choir, 
nee  according  with  the  sounding  lyre, 
llow'd  ground  with  equal  cadence  beat, 
ove  in  measure  their  harmonious  feet : 
er  so  Thessalia's  princes  sweep 
rell-tim'd  oars  the  silver-curling  deep, 
raising  high  the  Thracian  harp,  presides 
ous  Orpheus,  and  the  movement  guides, 
er  side  the  dashing  surges  broke, 
sree  re-murmur'd  to  each  mighty  stroke; 
lash  the  brazen  arms  with  streaming  light, 
the  swift  bark  pursues  her  rapid  flight, 
rer  as  the  sea-green  tide  she  cleaves, 
the  long  track  behind,  and  whitens  all 

the  waves: 
es  the  path,  across  some  verdant  plain, 
by  the  footsteps  of  the  village  swain. 

•  on  that  day  from  his  celestial  throne, 
11  th'  immortal  Pow'rs  of  heav'n  look'd 
down, 

dlike  chiefs  and  Argo  to  survey, 
>ugh  the  deep  they  urg'd  their  daring  way. 
oo  on  Pelion's  cloud-topp'd  summits  stood 
pmphs  and  Fauns,  and  Sisters  of  the  wood, 
vonder  viewing  the  tall  pine  below, 
baded  once  the  mountain's  shaggy  brow, 
ram'd  by  Pallas,  o'er  the  sounding  sea, 
ilia's  mighty  heroes  to  convey. 
!  from  Pelion's  highest  cliff  descends, 
Dwnward  to  the  sea  his  footstep  bends 
ntaur  Chiron;  on  the  beach  he  stood, 
ipp'd  his  fetlocks  in  the  hoary  flood, 
waving  his  broad  hand,  the  bark  he  hails, 
peeds  with  prosp'rous  vows  the  parting 
sails. 

lira  advane'd  his  consort  to  the  shore ; 
rang  Achilles  in  her  arms  she  bore : 
raising  high  in  air  the  pleasing  load, 
fond  sire  the  smiling  infant  show'd. 
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it  them  all,  the  son  of  Mson,  chief, 
forth  divinely  in  his  comeliness, 
races  of  his  form.    On  him  the  maid 
still  her  eyes  askance,  and  gazed  him  o'er, 


Through  her  transparent  glistening  veil  ;  while 
grief 

Constun'd  her  heart  Her  mind,  as  in  a  dream, 
Slid  stealthily  away,  and  hovering  hung 
On  his  departing  footsteps.    Sorrowing  they 
Went  from  the  palace  forth.  Chalciope 
Dreading  Petes'  anger,  hastening  pass'd 
Within  her  secret  chamber,  with  her  sons : 
And  thus  Medea  went,  her  soul  absorb'd 
In  many  musings,  such  as  love  incites, 
Thoughts  of  deep  care.   Now  all  remembered 
things 

In  apparition  rose  before  her  eyes : 
What  was  h's  aspect;  what  the  robe  he  wore; 
What  words  he  utter'd ;  in  what  posture  placed, 
He  on  the  couch  reclined ;  and  with  what  air 
He  from  the  porch  pass'd  forth.  Then  red  the 
blush 

Burn'd  on  her  cheek;  while  in  her  soul  she 
thought 

No  other  man  existed  like  to  him : 

His  voice  was  murmuring  in  her  ears,  and  all 

The  charming  words  he  utter'd.  Now,  disturb'd, 

She  trembled  for  his  life ;  lest  the  fierce  bulls, 

Or  lest  JEetes  should,  himself;  destroy 

The  man  she  loved :  and  she  bewailed  him  now 

As  if  already  dead ;  and  down  her  cheeks, 

In  deep  commiseration,  the  soft  tear 

Flow'd  anxiously.    With  piercing  tone  of  grief 

Her  voice  found  utterance :  u  Why,  unhappy  one ! 

Am  I  thus  wretched  ?  What  concerns  it  me, 

Whether  this  paragon  of  heroes  die 

The  death, or  fiee  discomfited?    And  yet 

He  should  unharm'd  depart.    Dread  Hecate! 

Be  it  thy  pleasure !  let  him  homeward  pass, 

And  'scape  his  threatened  fate :  or,  if  his  fate 

Beneath  the  bulls  have  destined  him  to  fall, 

First  let  him  know,  that  in  his  wretched  end 

Medea  does  not  glory."    So  disturb'd, 

Mused  the  sad  virgin  in  her  anguish'd  thoughts. 
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Night  then  brought  darkness  o'er  the  earth :  at 
sea 

The  mariners  their  eyes  from  shipboard  raised, 
Fix'd  on  the  star  Orion,  and  the  Bear. 
The  traveller  and  the  keeper  of  the  gate 
Rock'd  with  desire  of  sleep ;  and  slumber  now 
Fell  heavy  on  some  mother,  who  had  wept 
Her  children  in  the  grave.    No  bay  of  dogs, 
No  noise  of  tumult,  stirr'd  the  city  streets ; 
All  hush'd  in  stillest  darkness.   But  sweet  sleep 
Sooth 'd  not  Medea.    Many  a  busy  thought, 
For  love  of  Jason,  strain'd  her  wakeful  eyes. 
She  fear'd  die  bulls,  by  whose  o'er-mastering 
strength 

He,  on  the  battle-field,  may  haply  meet 
Dishonourable  death.    With  feverous  throbs 
The  heart  within  her  bosom  restless  heav'd. 
As  when  the  glitter  of  the  sun,  that  springs 
From  water,  in  some  cauldron  freshly  pour'd, 
Or  milk-pail,  brand  is h'd  quivers  on  the  walls, 
Darts  in  quick  rings,  and  vibrates  round  and 
round; 

So  was  the  virgin's  heart,  within  her  breast, 
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Torn'd  to  and  fro.   The  tear,  compassionate, 

Stole  trickling  from  her  eyes,  and  inward  grief 
Prey'd  with  slow  wasting  on  her  pining  frame ; 
Such  weight  of  suffering  did  her  sleepless  love 
Lay  on  her  bosom.   Now  her  will  resolves 
To  gift  the  chief  with  drugs  of  charming  power : 
Now  she  abjures  the  thought;  and  she  will  die 
Together  with  the  man  she  loves.  Anon 
Her  resolutions  chaugo ;  nor  will  she  die 
With  him  she  loves,  nor  yield  the  charming  drugs ; 
But  calm,  with  unresisting  apathy, 
Bear  with  his  fate.    Then  sitting,  while  her 
thoughts 

Waver'd  in  musing  doubt,  aloud  she  spake : 
w  Still  am  I  wretched  with  a  choice  of  ills ! 
My  mind  is  impotent  of  thought :  no  core 
For  this,  the  torment  irresistible, 
That  evermore  consumes  me.  Would  to  heaven 
That  I  had  fallen  by  Diana's  darts, 
Ere  I  beheld  bim !  Ere  my  sister's  sons 
Had  gone  for  Greece,  whence  some  unfriendly 
god 

Or  fury,  brings  these  lamentable  woes. 
Then  let  him  fight,  and  perish,  if  his  fate 
Decree  that  he  shall  die  upon  the  field. 
How  should  I  shun  my  parents1  eyes,  and  mix 
The  needful  drugs  1  What  speech  can  serve  my 
turnf 

What  fraud  shall  aid  me,  or  what  secret  will  f 
Shall  I,  apart  from  his  companions,  see 
The  chief  alone,  and  interchange  kind  words? 
Wretch  that  I  am  1  for  if,  indeed,  he  die, 
How  could  I  hope  a  respite  for  my  woes  1 
Then  were  my  sum  of  misery  full,  if  he 
Were  reft  of  life.    Away  with  modesty  1 
Away  with  decent  forms !  and  let  him  go 
Saved  by  my  counsels,  wheresoever  he  list 
And  then,  on  that  same  day,  when  he  achieves 
The  combat,  let  me  die :  to  yon  high  beam, 
Let  me,  suspended  by  the  throat,  expire  j 
Or  drain  the  juices,  that  destroy  the  soul. 
Tet  man  will  cast  reproaches,  after  life, 
Upon  my  breathless  body :  and,  from  far, 
Shall  the  whole  city  cry  aloud,  and  rail 
Upon  my  death ;  and  here  and  there  will  throng 
The  Colohian  women,  and  pursue  with  taunts 
My  memory:  'This  maiden's  heart  was  wrapt 
So  deeply  in  a  stranger,  that  for  him 
She  died,  and  stain'd  her  parents,  and  her  house, 
To  love-sick  frenzy  yielding  up  herself.1 
What  shame  will  not  be  mine !  Oh,  misery  1 
Were  it  not  better  now,  this  very  night, 
Here  in  my  chamber,  to  forsake  my  life  ! 
So,  by  a  sudden  death,  to  'scape  at  once 
All  this  reproach ;  before  my  deeds  have  wrought 
This  foul  disgrace,  unworthy  of  a  name  ?" 

She  said,  and  to  her  casket  went,  full-stored 
With  drugs:  some  healthful,  some  of  deadly  bane. 
She  placed  it  on  her  knees,  and  wept ;  the  tears 
Unceasing  bathed  her  bosom ;  flowing  forth, 
Spite  of  herself,  abundantly,  for  grief 
Of  her  hard  fate.    And  now  the  impulse  rose, 
To  cull  and  taste  the  drugs  that  poison  life. 
She  loosed  the  casket's  fastenings ;  with  ill  hap 
Gathering  the  mortal  herbs,  when,  suddenly, 
Came  o'er  her  mind  a  horror  of  the  grave. 


Long  time  she  mused  in  doubt:  life's  psssanst; 
cares, 

In  smiling  vision,  flitted  on  her  sight: 
She  thought  upon  the  pleasures  mat  an  tend 
Among  the  living ;  she  remembered  her 
Of  the  gay  playmates  of  her  virgin  hours: 
The  sun  more  pleasant  in  her  fancy  shone 
Than  ere  his  light  had  been ;  and,  more  and  more, 
Her  fondness  grew  for  each  remembex'd  thing. 
She  then  replaced  the  casket  from  her  knees, 
For  Juno  turn  d  her  heart ;  and,  straight  she  long'd 
For  morning  to  appear,  that  she  might  give 
The  promis'd  drugs  of  saving  power,  and  greet 
The  face  of  Jason.    Oft  she  drew  the  bolts 
That  closed  her  chamber  door,  and  with  long  look 
Watch'd  for  the  light 
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Tax  evening  sun  went  down  beneath  the  verge 

Of  dusky  earth,  far  glancing  o'er  the  bills 
Of  ./Ethiopia ;  and  the  Night  arose, 
And  yoked  her  chariot-steeds.   The  heroes  thea 
Spread  at  their  anchorage  their  couch  of  rest 
But  Jason,  instant  at  the  Bear's  bright  star, 
Had  turn'd  the  pole,  and  silence  from  the  heaven 
Suffused  the  depth  of  tether,  took  his  way 
To  a  lone  spot,  like  some  night-stealing  thief) 
With  all  things  needful:  he  all  needful  things 
In  daylight  had  prepared :  milk  from  the  fold 
Argus  had  brought,  and  a  ewe  lamb :  the  rest 
He  from  the  ship  received.   When  now  he  saw 
A  spot  remote  from  intercourse  of  men, 
And  stood,  in  quiet,  midst  the  meadow  streams : 
Then  in  the  sacred  river  bathed  he  all 
His  delicate  body,  duly  purified ; 
And  round  him  threw  a  sable  cloak,  the  gift 
Of  that  fair  Lemnian,  sad  Hypsipyle : 
Mournful  memorial  of  her  nuptial  bed. 
Then  of  a  cubit  s  depth  he  dug  the  trench, 
And  piled  the  logs ;  and  laid  the  lamb,  its  neck 
Cut  by  the  knife,  in  order  on  the  pile ; 
Kindled  the  wood,  from  underneath,  with  fire, 
And  shed  the  mix'd  libation,  and  invoked 
Dread  Hecate,  to  aid  his  bold  emprise. 
And,  having  call'd  her  name  of  terror,  fell 
Back  from  the  altar.    She  the  summons  heard : 
The  powerful  goddess,  from  earth's  hollow  depth, 
At  Jason's  charming  rite,  ascended  up ; 
Begirt  with  oaken  boughs  and  grisly  snakes, 
And  circled  with  the  multitudinous  glare 
Of  glimmering  torches,  while  around  her  yell M 
The  howl  of  subterraneous  dogs;  and  where 
Her  footsteps  trod,  earth  quak'd  on  every  side. 
The  nymphs  of  marshes  and  of  rivers  shriek'd : 
Whatever  haunt  that  solitary  spot 
On  Phasis'  banks.    Then  fear  on  Jason  fell : 
But  him  with  unreverted  looks,  his  feet 
Still  bore  right  onward,  that  he  might  rejoice 
His  comrades.    Morn,  now  rising  in  the  east, 
Cast  streaks  of  light  o'er  snow-topp'd  Caucasus— 
When  o'er  his  breast  Metes,  arming,  drew, 
The  firm-conjointed  corslet,  gift  of  Mars ; 
Who,  with  his  own  hands,  rent  the  bloody  spoil 
From  Minus,  Thracia's  giant    On  his  head 
He  placed  a  four-coned  helm  of  burnish'd  gold ; 
Resplendent,  as  the  round  sun  when  emerged 
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grasp'd  the  massive  shield 
'-folded  hides,  and  clench'd  the  spear, 

enormous— which  no  single  man 
leroic  band,  in  combat  match 'd, 
rm  sustain,  since  Hercules  was  left 
nt  shores.    Hard  by,  Absyrtus  stood, 
d  the  solid  chariot  for  the  king 
it ;  and  straight  he  mounted  and  caught 

up 

is  within  his  grasp,  and  rode,  upborne 
.  the  broad  chariot-way,  from  forth  the 
town, 

the  tight  his  presence.  With  them  rush'd 
pie  in  a  torrent  multitude, 
une  to  the  Isthmian  contest  speeds, 
I  his  car,  or  guides  his  rolling  wheels 
arus,  or  Lerna's  lake ;  or  seeks 
is'  grove ;  or  lashes  his  fleet  steeds 
area  or  Hemonia's  rock, 
tmbower'd  Gerastus ;  so  was  seen 
I  of  Colchos.    Jason  now,  with  heed 
Medea's  counsels,  liquefied 
lg,  and  with  it  smear'd  th'  anointed 
shield, 

strong  spear  and  sword.  His  comrades 
all 

to  bend  the  weapons,  nor  avail'd 
their  strength:  the  spears  unyielding 
beam 

ird,  and  stiffen'd  in  their  vigorous  hands. 

smote  in  wrath  the  spear-head's  cross 
I  huge  sword :  the  clanging  edge  leap'd 

back, 

everberating  hammer  bounds 

e  struck  anvil.    Joyful  tumult  rose 

the  heroes,  in  that  victory's  hope. 

he  last  anointed ;  and  a  strength 

,  marvellous,  unspeakable, 

his  frame :  his  hands  were  sudden  strung 

illous  force,  his  muscles  swell'd  with 

strength, 
a  war-horse,  in  the  hope  of  fight, 
beating  with  his  hoof  the  trampled 

earth, 

th  raised  ears,  lifts  glorying  his  arch'd 
neck, 

s\\  in  air ;  so  Jason,  borne  along 
strung  vigour,  moved  his  balanced  limbs, 
ng  to  and  fro  with  lofty  step : 
sing  on  his  arm  the  brazen  shield, 
.ndishing  the  spear.    A  man  had  said 
rmy  lightning  glitter'd  in  dark  air, 
sr  and  anon  gleam'd  from  the  clouds 
lfted  blackening  rain.    Nor  longer  then 
d  they  from  the  contest;  but  all  sate 
e  rising  benches  of  the  bark, 
etch'd  with  ease  to  reach  that  field  of 
Mars. 

ttance  from  the  city  opposite 
tervened,  as  from  the  starting  post 

to  the  chariot's  goal :  when  they  who 

guide 

eral  pageant  of  some  monarch  dead, 
3  and  foot  appoint  the  various  games, 
me  before  JEetes,  and  the  train 
lian  people.  These  stood  ranged  above, 
SI 


On  rocks  of  Caucasus— he  where  the  bank 
Of  the  broad  river  wound  its  bending  verge. 
But,  when  his  comrades  now  bad  cast  the  cord 
That  moor'd  the  ship  to  land,  forth  Jason  leap'd 
From  the  high  deck,  with  buckler  and  with 
lance, 

And  went  to  front  the  combat :  and  he  took 
His  helm  of  glittering  brass,  its  hollow  flll'd 
With  the  sharp  serpent's  teeth :  the  falchion  slung 
Athwart  his  shoulder :  naked  was  his  form. 
He  look'd,  in  part,  another  Mars— in  part 
Naked  Apollo— girded  o'er  his  breast 
With  sword  of  beamy  gold.   Then,  traversing 
The  fallow  with  bis  eyes,  he  saw  the  yoke 
Of  brass,  and  plough  of  hardest  adamant 
Still  on  he  went,  approaching  near,  and  flx'd, 
Hard  by,  his  lance  erect  upon  its  point, 
And  laid  his  helmet  down ;  and,  with  his  shield 
Upborne  before  him,  touch'd  the  footmarks  vast 
Of  those  enormous  bulls.    They  suddenly 
From  subterraneous  caves,  their  rocky  stall, 
En  wrapt  in  sooty  smoke  rush'd  forth  at  once, 
Breathing  the  glare  of  flame.  The  heroes  shrank, 
Shuddering  as  they  beheld :  but  he  with  art 
Eluded  their  assault,  as,  in  the  sea,  •  i 

A  rock  awaits  the  waves,  that  turbid  swell 
With  mighty  rush  of  winds.    Before  him  still 
He  held  the  buckler.    They,  with  bellowing 
roar, 

Both  thrust,  and  smote  him  with  their  sturdy 
horns— 

But,  as  they  rush'd  against  him,  could  not  move, 
Nor  stagger  his  firm  footing.    And,  as  when 
The  bellows  in  the  windy  orifice 
Of  a  smith's  forge,  now  kindle  to  a  blaze 
The  scorching  flame,  now  cease  their  breezy 
blast, 

And  deep  the  crackling  roar  is  heard,  while 
mounts, 

Stirr'd  from  below,  the  fluctuating  fire : 
So  they,  with  hollow  blowings  from  their  mouths 
Breathed  snorting  forth  the  sharp  and  flickering 
flame. 

Still  the  life-threatening  blaze  enwrapp'd  him 
round 

As  if  with  sheeted  lightning :  him  preserved 
The  virgin's  dnig.    He  then  the  right-hand  bull 
Grasp'd  by  his  horn,  and  sternly  press'd  him 
down 

With  his  whole  strength,  till  underneath  the  yoke 
Of  brass  be  bent  him,  prostrating  to  earth 
On  his  bow'd  knees,  and  tripping  with  swift  foot 
The  brazen  hoof.    The  other  rushing  on 
He  smote,  and  at  a  blow  him,  too,  he  fell'd 
Doubling  the  knee.  Then,  casting  on  the  ground 
His  huge-orb'd  shield,  now  from  their  fiery 
breath 

Released,  he  strode,  and  kept  them  down,  mad 
held 

From  side  to  side,  where,  grovelling,  each  was 
fallen 

Upon  his  foremost  knees :  jEetes  gazed 
In  wonder  on  the  vigour  of  the  man. 
The  sons  of  Tyndarus,  who  long  had  look'd 
Upon  his  prowess,  close  approaching,  gave 
The  yoke  from  off  the  field,  to  throw  axow&d. 
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The  balls1  broad  neck*.  He  firmly  bound  the 
thongs 

Clench'd  in  the  midst,  the  brazen  draught-beam 
rais'd, 

And  fitted  to  the  polish'd  ring  that  hong 
From  the  link'd  yoke.    They  backward  from  the 
flame 

Retreated  to  the  ship.   But  he  again 
Seized  his  round  shield, and  cast  upon  his  back: 
Then  taking  his  strong  helm,  its  hollow  rlll'd 
With  the  sharp  teeth,  he  grasp'd  th'  enormous 
lance 

Midway  the  shaft,  and,  as  a  Grecian  swain 
The  ox-goad  thrusts,  so  with  his  pointed  spear 
He  smote  their  lingering  sides,  and  turn'd  at 
will 

The  strong  plough-staff  of  solid  adamant 
They,  struggling  with  immeasurable  wrath, 
Breathed  out  the  ravening  flame;  and  such  a 
blast 

Of  hollow  sound  arose,  as  warring  winds 
In  tempest  breathe,  when  ocean-faring  men 
Furl  the  vast  sail  in  fear.    Not  long  they  went, 
Thus  quicken 'd  by  the  goading  spear,  nor  long 
The  rugged  field  was,  transverse,  ploughed  and 
broke 

By  those  strong  bulls  and  by  that  vigorous  swain; 
Ere,  marvellous,  in  the  furrows  of  the  ground, 
The  clods,  men-teeming,  clash'd.  He,  following, 
trod 

Hie  bulls1  track'd  steps  with  firm-set  foot,  and 
far 

'Midst  the  plough'd  glebe  threw  thick  the  serpent 
teeth. 

His  head  still  backward  o'er  his  shoulder  turn'd, 
Lest  the  destroying  crop  of  earth-born  men 
Should  intercept  his  way.    Right  onward  still 
The  bulls  with  brazen  hoofs  slow-striving  toil'd. 
Now  when  a  third  of  wasted  day  was  left 
From  rise  of  morn,  and  toil-worn  labourers 
call'd 

On  the  sweet  evening's  yoke-releasing  hour, 
Then  was  the  fallow  of  four-acred  breadth 
Plough'd  through  by  that  unwearied  ploughman's 
hand. 

He  loos'd  the  draught-beam  from  the  haroess'd 
bulls, 

And  scared  them  through  the  plains  in  startled 
flight; 

He  to  the  ship  retnrn'd ;  but  bent  his  eye 
On  those  man-teeming  furrows.  Thronging  round, 
His  comrades  cheer'd  him  with  emboldening 
word  9. 

He,  from  the  river  current,  in  his  helm 
Drain'd  a  full  draught,  and  slaked  his  panting 
thirst : 

Then  bent  his  pliant  knees  with  motion  light, 
Fill'd  with  high  courage,  and  impetuous  zeal 
Of  daring— as  a  boar  that  whets  his  fangs 
Against  the  hunters,  while  the  dropping  foam 
Flows  from  his  chafing  jaws  upon  the  ground. 
And  now,  from  all  the  furrow 'd  plain  uprose 
The  earth-born  men;  all  bristling  with  strong 
shields, 

And  barbed  spears,  and  shining  helms,  a  field 
Hallow'd  to  Mars,  the  mortal-slayer  god. 


Through  air  the  splendour  flaah'd  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 

As  when  on  earth  abundant  snows  have  fatten— 
The  winds  disperse  again  the  wintry  cioads 
In  the  dark  night,  and  thick  the  crowded  stars 
All  glitter  through  the  gloom ;  so  gleam'd  the 
ranks 

Up-growing  from  the  dusky-moulded  soiL 
But  Jason  then  bethought  him  of  the  wile' 
Medea  counsell'd,  and  from  off  the  plain 
Snatch'd  a  round  stone,  immense,  a  quoit  fix 
Mars — 

Not  four  strong  youthful  men  had  lifted  H, 
Though  but  a  little.    This  within  his  gripe 
He  took,  and  hurl'd  at  distance,  with  full  away 
Of  his  impulsive  force,  amid  the  host. 
He  back-receding,  jsate  behind  his  shield 
Hid.  but  courageous :  then  the  Colchians  sent 
A  mighty  outcry,  as  the  sea,  that  shrill 
Dashes,  re-murmuring,  on  the  pointed  rooks. 
But  on  ^Retes,  from  that  quoit's  strong  cast, 
Foreboding  silence  fell.    They,  like  swift  dogs, 
Raging  in  fierceness,  on  each  other  turn'd 
Tumultuous  battle.    On  their  mother  earth 
By  their  own  spears  they  sank,  like  pines,  or 
oaks, 

Strew 'd  by  a  whirlwind  in  the  mountain  dale. 
But,  as  a  shooting  star  draws  through  the  heavens 
A  fiery  furrow,  marvellous  to  men 
That  view  the  splendour  dart  through  gloomy 
air, 

So  Jason  rush'd  upon  the  earth-sprung  host 
Drawn  from  the  scabbard  waved  his  flashing 
sword, 

And  smote  promiscuous;  mowing  with  keen 
stroke 

Some  half-uprisen  to  air,  high  as  the  waist; 
Some  striving  from  the  shoulders ;  some,  but  now 
Erect,  and  others  starting  to  their  feet, 
And  hasting  to  the  charge.    As  when  a  war 
Is  kindled  on  the  borders,  straight  the  swain, 
Fearing  lest  others  reap  before  the  time 
His  harvest,  takes  his  sickle  newly  sharp'd, 
And  hastening  cuts  the  tender  corn,  nor  waits 
The  warm  sun's  ripening  beams  to  dry  the  grain; 
So  Jason  reap'd  the  crop  of  earth-born  men. 
The  furrows  overflow'd  with  blood,  as  dikes 
Fill'd  from  a  fountain.  Headlong  fell  they  down, 
And  bit  the  rugged  ground  with  hard  clench 'd 
teeth. 

Some  backwards  fell ;  some  on  their  elbows 
propp'd ; 

Some  on  their  sides,  and  wallowing  lay  like 
whales, 

And  many  wounded,  ere  their  footing  trod 
Earth's  surface,  far  as  into  upper  air 
Their  bodies  half  emerged,  so  far,  below 
The  ground  sunk  down,  and  plunged  their  heads 
yet  dank 

With  the  fresh  mould.    As  when,  profuse,  the 
rain 

Is  pour'd  from  aether,  the  young  fig-trees  bow, 
Torn  from  the  roots,  to  earth ;  the  gardener's  toil 
Is  blasted,  and  dejection  and  sore  grief 
O'ercome  the  orchard's  owner;  so  deep  cares 
Press'd  on  the  sadden'd  spirit  of  the  king 
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and  be  went,  od  his  return 
own  city,  with  the  Colchian  train ; 
;  within  his  troubled  mind,  how  best 
larper  trial  to  confront  the  chiefs. 
1,  and  so  the  contest  was  fulfilled. 

>I11T  BITWE1S  POLLUX  ISO  AMYCUS.* 

f  the  beach  oxstalla  and  tents  were  spread 
L  Bebrycians,  Amycus  their  head, 
on  the  precincts  of  the  winding  shore, 
Rithynian  Hamadryad  bore 
ial  Neptune,  in  base  commerce  joined, 
Amycus,  most  barbarous  of  mankind, 
ade  this  stern,  unequitable  law, 
rom  his  realm  no  stranger  should  with- 
draw, 

it  with  him  compel  I'd  in  fight  to  wield 
eadful  gauntlet  in  the  listed  field : 
ber'd  guests  his  matchless  prowess  slew : 
e  accosts  swift  Argo's  valiant  crew, 
i  the  reason  of  their  course  to  scan, 
whence  they  were:  and  scornful  thus 
began: 

what  'tis  meet  ye  knew,  ye  vagrant 
host, 

lat  e'er  touches  on  Bebrycia's  coast, 

e  by  law  permitted  to  depart, 

itch'd  with  me  he  prove  the  boxer's  art 

then  a  chief  that  can  the  gauntlet  wield, 

t  him  try  the  fortune  of  the  field : 

my  edicts  ye  despise  and  me, 

>  the  last  immutable  decree." 

?oke  the  chief  with  insolent  disdain, 

us'd  resentment  in  the  martial  train : 

3t  his  words  did  Pollux'  rage  provoke, 

us,  a  champion  for  his  fellows,  spoke : 

t  not,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  bloody  fray; 

,  obsequious,  thy  decrees  obey! 

d  this  instant  to  the  lists  I  go, 

ral  I,  thy  voluntary  foe." 

0  the  quick  with  this  severe  reply, 

1  he  turn'd  his  fury-flaming  eye : 

grim  lion,  pierced  by  some  keen  wound, 
hunters  on  the  mountain-top  surround ; 
i  close  hemm'd  in,  his  glaring  eye-balls 
glance 

alone  who  threw  the  pointed  lance, 
"ollux  doff  d  his  mantle,  richly  wrought, 
Dm  the  Lemnian  territory  brought, 

some  fair  nymph  who  had  her  flame 
avow'd, 

idge  of  hospitable  love  bestow'd : 
ible  cloak,  with  clasps  of  sable  hue, 
a's  ruler  on  the  greensward  threw, 
9  rough  sheep-hook  of  wild-olive  made, 
lately  flourish'd  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Dught  the  heroes  for  a  place  at  hand 
dious  for  the  fight,  and  on  the  strand 
laced  their  friends,  who  saw,  with  won* 

dering  eyes, 
liefs  how  different,  both  in  make  and 

size : 

»ycus  like  fell  Typhosus  stood, 
>us ;  or  that  miscreated  brood 

hit  combat  described  by  Theocritus,  pp.  833,  SM. 


Of  mighty  monsters,  which  the  heaving  earth, 

Incens'd  at  Jove,  brought  forth,  a  formidable  birth. 
But  Pollux  shone  like  that  mild  star  on  high 
Whose  rising  ray  illumes  the  evening  sky. 
Down  spread  his  cheek,  ripe  manhood's  early 
sign, 

And  in  his  eye  fair  beam'd  the  glance  divine : 
Such  seem'd  Jove's  valiant  son,  supremely  bright, 
And  equal  to  the  lion  in  his  might 
His  arms  be  pois'd,  advancing  in  the  ring, 
To  try  if  still  they  kept  their  pristine  spring— 
If  pliant  still  and  vigorous  as  before, 
Accustom 'd  to  hard  toil,  the  labour  of  the  oar. 
But  Amycus  aloof  and  silent  stood, 
Glar'd  on  his  foe,  and  seem'd  athirst  for  blood : 
With  that  his  squire  Lycoreus  in  full  view 
Two  pair  of  gauntlets  in  the  circle  threw, 
Of  barbarous  fashion,  harden'd,  rough  and  dried ; 
Then  thus  the  chief  with  insolence  and  pride :  | 
M  Lo,  two  stout  pair,  the  choice  I  give  to  thee  j,  . 
Accuse  not  fate,  the  rest  belong  to  me.  . 
Securely  bind  them,  and  hereafter  tell 
Thy  friends  how  much  thy  prowess  I  excel : 
Whether  to  make  the  cestus  firm  and  good, 
Or  stain  the  cheeks  of  enemies  with  blood." 
Thus  spoke  he  boastful ;  Pollux  nought  replied, 
But  smiling  chose  the  pair  which  lay  beside. 
Castor,  his  brother  both  by  blood  and  fame, 
And  Talaus  the  son  of  Bias  came ; 
Firm  round  his  arms  the  gloves  of  death  they 
bind, 

And  animate  the  vigour  of  his  mind. 
To  Amycus  Aratus,  and  his  friend 
Bold  Ornytus,  their  kind  assistance  lend : 
Alasl  they  little  knew,  this  conflict  o'er, 
Those  gauntlets  never  should  be  buckled  more. 
Accoutred  thus  each  ardent  hero  stands, 
And  raises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands. 
With  clashing  gauntlets  fiercely  now  they  cloee, 
And  mutual  meditate  death-dealing  blows. 
First  Amycus  a  furious  onset  gave, 
Like  the  rude  shock  of  an  impetuous  wave, 
That,  heap'd  on  high  by  driving  wind  and  tide, 
Bursts  thundering  on  some  gallant  vessel's  side ; 
The  wary  pilot  by  superior  skill 
Foresees  the  storm,  and  shuns  the  menae'd  ill. 
Thus  threatening  Amycus  on  Pollux  prest, 
Nor  suffer'd  his  antagonist  to  rest: 
But  Jove's  brave  son  observes  each  coming  blow, 
Quick  leaps  aside,  and  disappoints  the  foe ; 
And  where  a  weak  unguarded  part  he  spies, 
There  all  the  thunder  of  his  arm  he  plies. 
As  busy  shipwrights  stoutly  labouring  strive 
Through  sturdy  planks  the  piercing  spikes  to 
drive, 

From  head  to  stern  repeated  blows  go  round, 
And  ceaseless  hammers  send  a  various  sound- 
Thus  from  their  batter'd  cheeks  loud  echoes 
sprung, 

Their  dash'd  teeth  crackled,  and  their  jawbones 
rung: 

Nor  ceas'd  they  from  the  strokes  that  threaten'd 

death, 

Till  faint  with  toil  they  fairly  gasp'd  for  breath : 
Then  first  awhile  remit  the  bloody  fray, 
And  panting  wipe  the  copious  sweat  away. 


CXilAICTHM. 


Bat  advene  toon  they  meet,  with  rage  they 
glow, 

Fierce  as  two  bolls  fight  for  some  favourite 
cow. 

Then  Am  yens,  collecting  all  his  might, 
Bose  to  the  stroke,  resolved  his  foe  to  smite, 
And  by  one  blow  the  dubious  war  conclude. 
His  wary  foe,  the  ruin  to  elude, 


Bent  back  his  head ;  defeated  of  its  aim 
The  blow  impetuous  on  his  shoulder  came. 
Then  Pollux  with  firm  step  approaching  near, 
Vindictive  struck  his  adversary's  ear ; 
Th'  interior  bones  his  ponderous  gauntlet  broke- 
Flat  fell  the  chief  beneath  his  dreadful  stroke. 
The  Grecians  shouted,  with  wild  rapture  fir'd, 
And,  deeply  groaning,  Amyous  expir'd. 


CLEANTHES. 

CAbottt  MO  B.  C] 


A  vattvx  of  Assos  in  Asia  Minor.— He  was 
originally  a  common  wrestler,  in  which  capacity 
he  visited  Athens.  There,  having  caught  the 
spirit  of  knowledge  so  prevalent  among  the 
people,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  drawing 
water  as  a  common  labourer  during  the  night, 
that  he  might  have  means  and  leisure  to  attend 
the  schools  of  philosophy  by  day.  So  great  was 
his  poverty,  that  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 


heads  of  his  master's  lectures  on  shells  and  bones 
for  want  of  money  to  procure  better  materials. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Zeno,  and,  after  his  death, 
succeeded  him  in  the  portico.  Though  he  wrote 
much,  yet  none  of  his  writings  have  come  down 
to  us  but  the  following  hymn,  which  is  deservedly 
lauded  by  West,  as  displaying  such  correct  sen- 
timents of  duty  in  a  heathen,  and  so  much  poetry 
|  in  a  philosopher. 


HYMN  TO  JUPITER. 

Most  glorious  of  the  immortal  powers  above ! 
Oh.  thou  of  many  names !  mysterious  Jove ! 
For  evermore  almighty  1  Nature's  source ! 
That  govern'st  all  things  in  their  order'd  course ! 
All  hail  to  thee  1  since,  innocent  of  blame, 
E'en  mortal  creatures  may  address  thy  name ; 
For  all  that  breathe,  and  creep  the  lowly  earth, 
Echo  thy  being  with  reflected  birth— 
Thee  will  I  sing,  thy  strength  for  aye  resound : 
The  universe,  that  rolls  this  globe  around, 
Moves  wheresoe'er  thy  plastic  influence  guides, 
And,  ductile,  owns  the  god  whose  arm  presides. 
The  lightnings  are  thy  ministers  of  ire  ; 
The  double-fork'd,  and  ever-living  fire ; 
In  thy  unconquerable  hands  they  glow, 
And  at  the  flash  all  nature  quakes  below. 
Thus,  thunder-arm 'd,  thou  dost  creation  draw, 
To  one  immense,  inevitable  law : 
And,  with  the  various  mass  of  breathing  souls 
Thy  power  is  mingled,  and  thy  spirit  rolls. 
Dread  genius  of  creation!  all  things  bow 
To  thee ;  the  universal  monarch  thou  1 
Nor  aught  is  done  without  thy  wise  control, 
On  earth,  or  sea,  or  round  th'  ethereal  pole, 
Save  when  the  wicked,  in  their  frenzy  blind, 
Act  o'er  the  follies  of  a  senseless  mind. 
Thou  curb'st  th'  excess ;  confusion  to  thy  sight 
Moves  regular ;  th1  unlovely  scene  is  bright 


Thy  hand,  educing  good  from  evil,  brings 
To  one  apt  harmony  the  strife  of  things. 
One  ever-during  law  still  binds  the  whole, 
Though  shunn'd,  resisted,  by  the  sinner's  soul. 
Wretches  I  while  still  they  course  the  glittering 
prize, 

The  law  of  God  eludes  their  ears  and  eyes. 
Life  then  were  virtue,  did  they  this  obey ; 
But  wide  from  life's  chief  good  they  headlong 
stray. 

Now  glory's  arduous  toils  the  breast  inflame; 
Now  avarice  thirsts,  insensible  of  shame ; 
Now  sloth  unnerves  them  in  voluptuous  ease  ; 
And  the  sweet  pleasures  of  the  body  please. 
With  eager  haste  they  rush  the  gulf  within, 
And  their  whole  souls  are  center'd  in  their  sin. 
But,  oh,  great  Jove!  by  whom  all  good  is  given! 
Dweller  with  lightnings,  and  the  clouds  of  heaven! 
Save  from  their  dreadful  error  lost  mankind! 
Father !  disperse  these  shadows  of  the  mind ! 
Give  them  thy  pure  and  righteous  law  to  know; 
Wherewith  thy  justice  governs  all  below. 
Thus  honour'd  by  the  knowledge  of  thy  way, 
Shall  men  that  honour  to  thyself  repay ; 
And  bid  thy  mighty  works  in  praises  ring ; 
As  well  befits  a  mortal's  lips  to  sing : 
More  blest,  nor  men,  nor  heavenly  powers,  can  be, 
Than  when  their  songs  are  of  thy  law  and 
thee! 


RHIANUS 


[Abort  SB  B.G.] 


kirus,  a  native  of  Bena  in  the  isle  of  Crete, 
ginally  master  of  the  Palaestra,  or  circus  of 
Jtic  exercises ;  but  by  honourable  study  and 
n,  became  at  length  distinguished  as  a  poet 
unmariaiL  He  wrote  a  history  of  Mes- 
.  verse,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  praised 


by  Pausanias,  and  composed  similar  poems  on 
other  Grecian  states.  Tiberius  was  so  partial  to 
the  works  of  Rhianus,  that  he  caused  his  bust  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  libraries,  amongst  those 
of  the  most  eminent  poets.  For  a  list  of  his 
works,  see  CUnton'i  Fait.  HeU.  voL  iL  p.  513. 


ON  HUMAN  FOLLY. 

5TT  our  mortal  souls :  nor  wisely  bear 
a ren-dealt  lots,  that  still  depress  the  scale 
ide  to  side.    The  man  of  indigence 
with  his  bitter  blame  the  gods;  and, 
stung 

iscontent,  neglects  his  mental  powers, 
lergies ;  nor  dares,  courageous,  aught 
«h  or  action ;  trembling,  when  the  rich 
r  before  him :  sadness  and  despair 
his  very  heart  While  he,  who  swells 
roud  prosperity,  whom  heaven  endows 
iches,  and  with  power  above  the  crowd ; 
i  bis  being's  nature ;  that  his  feet 
the  low  earth,  and  that  himself  was  born 
tal  parents ;  but,  with  pufFd-up  mind, 
in  haughtiness,  like  Jove,  he  wields 
under ;  and,  though  small  in  stature,  lifts 
9ck,  with  high-rein'd  head,  as  though  he 
wooed 

m'd  Minerva ;  and  had  cleft  a  way 


To  high  Olympus'  top ;  that,  with  the  gods 
There  number'd,  be  might  feast  in  blessedness). 
But  lo !  Destruction,  running  with  soft  feet, 
Unlook'd  for,  and  unseen,  bows  suddenly 
The  loftiest  heads.   Deceitfully  she  steals 
In  unexpected  forms  upon  their  sins ; 
To  youthful  follies  wears  the  face  of  age  j 
To  aged  crimes  the  features  of  a  maid ; 
And  her  dread  deed  is  pleasant  in  the  sigh 
Of  Justice,  and  of  him  who  rules  the  gods. 


A  LOVER'S  WI8H. 

Dbxiovica,  with  a  limed  thread, 
Her  snare  beneath  a  verdant  plane-tree  spread,  * 
And  caught  a  blackbird  by  the  quivering  wing: 
The  struggling  bird's  shrill  outcries  piping  ring. 

0  God  of  Love !  O  Graces,  blooming  fair! 

1  would  that  I  a  thrush,  or  blackbird,  were ; 
So,  in  her  grasp,  to  breathe  my  murmur'd  cries, 
And  shed  a  sweet  tear  from  my  silent  eyes. 


DAMAGETES, 


[Abovt  300  B.  C] 


ON  TWO  THEBAN  BROTHERS, 

SLAIIT  IJT  THRACB. 

re,  the  god  of  strangers,  we  implore 
gentle  pilgrim,  to  the  iEolian  shore, 
lieban  home,)  the  tidings  to  convey 
ere  we  lie,  to  Thracian  wolves  a  prey. 
>  our  father,  old  Charinus,  tell ; 
irith  it,  this,— "We  mourn  not  that  we  fell 
y  youth,  of  all  our  hopes  bereft ; 
it  his  darkening  age  is  lonely  left. 


ON  A  WIFE 
dtiho  iv  asm  husband's  abssvcs. 
Thbsb,  the  last  words,  Theano,  swift  descending 
To  the  deep  shades  of  night,  was  heard  to 
say— 

"Alas!  and  is  it  thus  my  life  is  ending, 

And  thou,  my  husband,  far  o'er  seas  awayl 
Ah!  could  I  but  that  dear  hand  press  with 

mine, 

Once— once  again!— all  else  I'd,  pleas'd,  resign. 

vt  MS 


ALC^SUS  OF  MESSENE/ 


[Abo*  WO  B.C.] 

A  covtbvfobabt  and  ardent  partisan  of  the  |  Philip,  whose  defeat  by  the  former  he  celeb 
Roman  consul,  Titus  Flaminius,  against  King  |  in  some  of  his  epigrams. 


ON  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  FLAMINIUS. 
Xxaxis  from  Persia  led  his  mighty  host, 
And  Titus  his  from  fair  Italians  coast. 
Both  warred  with  Greece  j  but  here  the  differ- 
ence see 

That,  brought  a  yoke— this,  gives  us  liberty. 


ON  THE  MACEDONIANS 

SLAIN  AT  CTNOCBPBALJB. 

UirvoumirBD,  unburied,  passenger,  we  lie, 
Three  myriad  sons  of  fruitful  Thessaly, 
In  this  wide  field  of  monumental  clay, 
j&lolian  Mars  had  marked  us  for  his  prey ; 
Or  he,  who  bursting  from  th'  Ausonian  fold, 
In  Titus'  form,  the  wares  of  battle  roll'd ; 
And  taught  <£mathia's  boastful  lord  to  run 
So  swift,  that  swiftest  stags  were  by  his  speed 
outdone.9 


*  Philip  is  said  to  hare  retorted  the  Insult  by  the  fbl- 
towfof  inscription  on  a  tree,  in  which  he  pretty  plainly 
lasiaaates  the  chastisement  reserved  for  AJcsus,  had  he 
faUaa  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy. 

Unbarked  and  leafless,  passenf  er,  yon  see. 
Fixed  in  this  mound,  Alec  us'  gallows-tree. 


ON  HIPPONAX  THE  SATIRIST. 

Try  tomb  no  purple  clusters  rise  to  grace, 
But  thorns  and  briars  choke  the  fearful  plac 
These  herbs  malign  and  bitter  fruits  supply 
Unwholesome  juices  to  the  passer-by ; 
And  as,  Hipponax,  near  thy  tomb  be  goes, 
Shuddering  he  turns,  and  prays  for  thy  repc 


ON  HOMER. 

Thb  visionary  dream  of  life  is  o'er; 
The  bard  of  heroes  sleeps  on  Ios*  shore : 
Fair  Ios'  sons  their  lamentations  pay, 
And  wake  the  funeral  dirge,  or  solemn  lay. 
O'er  his  pale  lifeless  corse  and  drooping  hei 
Ambrosial  sweets  the  weeping  Nereids  she 
And  on  the  shore  their  weeping  poet  laid, 
Beneath  the  towering  mountain's  peaceful  si 
Nor  undeserved  their  care— his  tuneful  tonj 
Achilles1  wrath  and  Thetis'  sorrows  sung; 
His  strains  LaSrtes'  son  in  triumph  bore, 
Through  woes  unnumbered,  to  his  native  si 
Blest  isle  of  Ios !  On  thy  rocky  steeps 
The  Star  of  Song — the  Grace  of  Graces— si 


BION. 

[About  170  B.  C] 


Blow  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  in  Ionia,  and 
lived  some  time  under  Ptolemy  Philometor. 
From  the  monody  on  his  death  by  Moschus,*  it 


appears  that  he  died  by  poison :  but  when, 
or  by  whom,  the  foul  act  was  perpetrated, 
useless  to  conjecture. 


ELEGY  ON  ADONIS. 
I  Motrmv  Adonis,  fair  Adonis,  dead : 
The  Loves  their  tears  for  fair  Adonis  shed : 
No  more,  oh  Venus !  sleep  in  purple  vest ; 
Rise  robed  in  blue :  ah,  sad  one !  smite  thy  breast, 

•  O  hapless  Bion  t  Poison  was  thy  fate  i 
The  baneful  potion  circumscribed  thy  data 
Bow  coold  feU  poison  cause  effect  so  strange  f 
Tomeh  thy  »w—\  lips  and  not  to  honey  chaagi  1 
US 


And  cry  "  the  fair  Adonis  is  no  more  !n 
I  mourn  Adonis :  him  the  Loves  deplore : 
See  fair  Adonis  on  the  mountains  lie ; 
The  boar's  white  tusk  has  rent  his  whiter  ti 
While  in  vain  gasps  his  life-breath  ebbs  au 
Grief's  harrowing  agonies  on  Venus  prey : 
Black  through  the  snowy  flesh  the  blood-* 
creep, 

The  eyes  beneath  his  brows  in  torpor  sleep 


BION. 
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oae  has  fled  his  lips,  and  with  him  dies 
ua,  that  Venus,  though  in  death,  shall  prize : 
is  the  kiss,  though  life  the  lips  have  fled ; 
DC  Adonis  feels  it  warm  the  dead, 
tonrn  Adonis :  mourn  the  Loves  around : 
cruel,  cruel,  is  that  bleeding  wound : 
renus  feels  more  agonising  smart ; 
?per  wound  has  pierced  within  her  heart 
id  the  youth  his  hounds  in  how  lings  yell ; 
shriek  the  nymphs  from  every  mountain 
dell; 

s,  herself,  among  the  forest-dales, 
ndal'd,  strews  her  tresses  to  the  gales : 
vounding  brambles,  bent  beneath  her  tread, 
sacred  blood-drops  of  her  feet  are  red : 
hrough  the  lengthening  valleys  shrieks  and 
cries, 

where  my  young  Assyrian  bridegroom 
lies?" 

mnd  his  navel  black  the  life-blood  flow'd ; 
nowy  breast  and  side  with  purple  glow'd. 
!  Venus !  ah !  the  Loves  for  thee  bewail  ; 
that  lost  youth  thy  fading  graces  fail ; 
feauty  bloom "d,  while  life  was  in  his  eyes ; 
nroe!  with  him  it  bloom'd,  with  him  it 
dies. 

Mtks  and  mountains  "  Ah !  Adonis !"  sigh : 
rivers  moan  to  Venus'  agony : 
nountain  springs  all  trickle  into  tears : 
>lush  of  grief  on  every  flower  appears : 
Venus  o'er  each  solitary  bill, 
iirough  wide  cities  ehaunts  her  dirges  shrill. 
>e,  Venus !  woe !  Adonis  is  no  more : 
2S  repeat  the  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
nis  is  no  more :"  woe,  woe  is  me  I 
at  her  grievous  love  dry-eyed  can  be  ? 
at  th'  intolerable  wound  she  stood, 
saw,  and  knew  the  thigh  dash'd  red  with 
blood : 

ling  she  stretch'd  her  arms :  and  "  Stay ! " 
she  said, 

poor  Adonis !— -lift  thy  languid  head : 
let  me  And  thy  last  expiring  breath, 
ips  with  lips,  and  suck  thy  soul  in  death, 
s  but  a  little,  for  a  last,  last  kiss : 
the  last,  but  warm  with  life  as  this, 
through  my  lips  I  may  thy  spirit  drain, 
thy  sweet  breath,  drink  love  through  every 
vein : 

kiss  shall  serve  me  ever  in  thy  stead ; 

thou  thyself,  unhappy  one !  art  fled : 

art  fled  far  to  Acheron's  drear  scene, 
tg  abhorr'd,  and  an  inhuman  queen : 

the  woe,  yet  live :  and  fain  would  be 
)ddess,  thus  in  death  to  follow  thee. 
,  Proserpine,  my  spouse :  all  loveliest  things 

to  thy  realm,  oh,  mightier  Goddess!  brings: 
nsolate,  I  mourn  Adonis  dead, 

tears  unsatcd,  and  thy  name  I  dread, 
irice  bclov'd,  thou  now  art  dead  and  gone! 
all  my  sweet  love,  like  a  dream,  is  flown, 
s  sinks  lonely  on  a  widow'd  bed  : 
Loves  with  listless  feet  my  chamber  tread : 
estus  perish'd  with  thyself:  ah,  why, 
as  thou  wert,  the  coverts  venturous  try, 
tempt  the  woodland  monster's  cruelty  ?" 


So  Venus  mourns :  her  loss  the  Lores  deplore : 
Woe,  Venus,  woe !  Adonis  is  no  more. 
As  many  drops  as  from  Adonis  bled, 
So  many  tears  the  sorrowing  Venus  shed : 
For  every  drop  on  earth  a  flower  there  grows : 
Anemones  for  tears ;  for  blood  the  rose. 

I  mourn  Adonis :  fair  Adonis  dead : 
Not  o'er  the  youth  in  words  thy  sorrows  shed : 
For  thy  Adonis'  limbs  a  couch  is  strown, 
That  couch  he  presses,  Venus !  'tis  thy  own. 
There  dead  he  lies,  yet  fair  in  blooming  grace  ■ 
Still  fair,  as  if  with  slumber  on  his  face. 
Haste,  lay  him  on  the  golden  stand,  and  spread 
The  garments  that  enrobed  him  in  thy  bed, 
When  on  thy  heavenly  breast  the  livelong  night 
He  slept,  and  court  him,  though  he  scare  thy 
sight: 

Lay  him  with  garlands  and  with  flowers ;  but  all 
With  him  are  dead,  and  wither'd  at  his  fall. 
With  balms  anoint  him  from  the  myrtle  tree : 
Or  perish  ointments ;  for  thy  balm  was  he. 

Now  on  his  purple  vest  Adonis  lies : 
The  groans  of  weeping  Loves  around  him  rise : 
Shorn  of  their  locks,  beneath  their  feet  they 
throw 

The  quiver  plumed,  the  darts,  and  broken  bow : 
One  slips  the  sandal,  one  the  water  brings 
In  golden  ewer,  one  fans  him  with  his  wings. 

The  Loves  o'er  Venus'  self  bewail  with  tears. 
And  Hymen  in  the  vestibule  appears 
Shrouding  his  torch;  and  spreads  in  silent  grief 
The  vacant  wreath  that  twined  its  nuptial  leaC 
"  Hymen !"  no  more :  but  "  Woe,  alas !"  they  sing: 
"Ah,  for  Adonis!"  "Ah!  for  Hymen!"  ring: 
The  Graces  for  the  son  of  Myrrha  pine ; 
And,  Venus!  shriek  with  shriller  voice  than  thine. 
Muses,  Adonis  !  fair  Adonis!  call, 
And  sing  him  back ;  but  he  is  deaf  to  all. 
Bootless  the  sorrow,  that  would  touch  his  sprite, 
Nor  Proserpine  shall  loose  him  to  the  light : 
Cease,  Venus!  now  thy  wail:  reserve  thy  tear: 
Again  to  fall  with  each  Adonian  year. 


THE  TEACHER  TAUGHT. 

As  late  I  slumbering  lay,  before  my  sight 
Bright  Venus  rose  in  visions  of  the  night: 
She  led  young  Cupid  ;  as  in  thought  profound 
His  modest  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground ; 
And  thus  she  spoke :  "  To  thee,  dear  swain,  I 
bring 

My  little  son ;  instruct  the  boy  to  sing.'* 

No  more  she  said ;  but  vanish'd  into  air, 
And  left  the  wily  pupil  to  my  care : 
I, — sure  I  was  an  idiot  for  my  pains,— 
Began  to  teach  him  old  bucolic  strains ; 
How  Pan  the  pipe,  how  Pallas  form'd  the  flute, 
Phoebus  the  lyre,  and  Mercury  the  lute : 
Love,  to  my  lessons  quite  regardless  grown, 
Sung  lighter  lays,  and  sonnets  of  his  own ; 
Th'  amours  of  men  below,  and  gods  above, 
And  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Queen  of  Love. 
I, — sure  the  simplest  of  all  shepherd-swains,— 
Full  soon  forgot  my  old  bucolic  strains ; 
The  lighter  lays  of  love  my  fancy  caught, 
And  I  remember'd  all  that  (topjl^ngtiu 


BIO*. 


CUPID  AND  THE  FOWLER. 

A  touts,  once  fowling  in  a  shady  grove, 
On  a  tall  box-tree  spied  the  God  of  Love, 
Perch'd  like  a  beauteous  bird  j  with  sodden  joy 
At  sight  so  noble  leap'd  the  simple  boy. 
With  eager  expedition  he  prepares 
His  choicest  twigs,  his  bird-lime,  and  his  snares, 
And  in  a  neighb'ring  covert  smil'd  to  see 
How  here  and  there  he  skipp'd,  and  hopp'd  from 

tree  to  tree. 
When  long  in  vain  he  waited  to  betray 
The  god,  enrag'd  he  flung  his  twigs  away, 
And  to  a  ploughman  near,  an  ancient  man, 
Of  whom  he  learn 'd  his  art,  the  youngster  ran, 
Told  the  strange  story,  while  he  held  bis  plough, 
And  show'd  the  bird  then  perch'd  upon  a  bough. 
The  grave  old  ploughman  archly  shook  his 

head, 

Smil'd  at  the  simple  boy,  and  thus  he  said : 
"  Cease,  cease,  my  son,  this  dangerous  sport  give 
o'er, 

Fly  far  away,  and  chase  that  bird  no  more : 
Blest  should  you  fail  to  catch  him !— hence,  away! 
That  bird,  believe  me*  is  a  bird  of  prey : 
Though  now  he  seems  to  shun  you  all  be  can, 
Yet,  soon  as  time  shall  lead  you  up  to  man, 
He'll  spread  his  flutt'ring  pinions  o'er  your  breast, 
Perch  on  your  brow,  and  in  your  bosom  nest" 


8HORTNESS  OF  LIFE. 
It  any  virtue  my  rude  songs  can  claim, 
Enough  the  Muse  has  given  to  build  my  fame ; 
But  if  condemned  ingloriously  to  die, 
Why  longer  raise  my  mortal  minstrelsy  % 
Had  Jove  or  Fate  to  life  two  seasons  lent, 
In  toil  and  ease  alternate  to  be  spent, 
Then  well  one  portion  labour  might  employ 
In  expectation  of  the  following  joy ; 
But  if  one  only  age  of  life  is  due 
To  man,  and  that  so  short  and  transient  too, 
How  long  (ah,  miserable  race !)  in  care 
And  fruitless  labour  waste  the  vital  air  ? 
How  long  with  idle  toil  to  wealth  aspire, 
And  feed  a  never-satisfied  desire  ? 
How  long  forget  diat,  mortal  from  our  birth, 
Short  is  our  troubled  sojourn  on  the  earth  % 


FRIENDSHIP. 
TamiCB  happy  they !  whose  friendly  hearts  can 
burn 

With  purest  flame,  and  meet  a  kind  return. 
With  dear  Peritbous,  as  poets  tell, 
Theseus  was  happy  in  the  shades  of  hell : 
Orestes'  soul  no  fears,  no  woes,  deprest ; 
Midst  Scythians  he  with  Pylades  was  blest 
Blest  was  Achilles,  while  his  friend  survived, 
Blest  was  Patroclus  every  hour  he  liv'd ; 
Blest,  when  in  battle  he  resign'd  his  breath* 
For  his  unconquer'd  friend  aveng'd  his  death. 

•  According  to  Homer,  Patroclus,  when  dying,  thus 
addresses  Hector  :— 

M  Insulting  man !  Thou  shalt  be  soon  as  1 ; 
Black  Fate  bangs  o'er  thee,  and  tby  hour  draws  nigh; 
E'en  now  on  life's  last  verge  I  see  thee  stand, 
J#0»  tbse  JUJ,  and  by  Achilles'  hand." 


HYMN  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 
Mild  star  of  eve,  whose  tranquil  beams 

Are  grateful  to  the  queen  of  love, 
Fair  planet,  whose  effulgence  gleams 

More  bright  than  all  the  host  above, 
And  only  to  the  moon's  clear  light 
Yields  the  first  honours  of  the  night  1 
All  hail,  thou  soft,  thou  holy  star, 

Thou  glory  of  the  midnight  sky  1 
And  when  my  steps  are  wandering  sir,' 

Leading  the  shepherd-minstrelsy, 
Then,  if  the  moon  deny  her  ray, 
Oh  guide  me,  Hesper,  on  my  way ! 
No  savage  robber  of  the  dark, 

No  foul  assassin  claims  thy  aid, 
To  guide  his  dagger  to  its  mark, 

Or  light  him  on  his  plund'ring  trade; 
My  gentle  errand  is  to  prove 
The  transports  of  requited  love. 


THE  LAMENTATION  OF  THE  CYCLC 

Yet  will  I  go  beside  the  sounding  main, 

And  to  yon  solitary  crags  complain ; 

And,  onward  wandering  by  the  sounding  sh 

The  scorn  of  Galatea's  brow  deplore : 

But  oh,  sweet  Hope !  be  present  to  my  hear 

Nor  with  my  latest,  feeblest  age  depart. 


THE  SEASONS. 

CLBODAHAS. 

Sat,  in  their  courses  circling  as  they  tend, 
What  season  is  most  grateful  to  my  friend  ? 
Summer,  whose  suns  mature  the  teeming  gro 
Or  golden  Autumn,  with  full  harvests  crowi 
Or  Winter  hoar,  when  soil  reclin'd  at  ease, 
The  fire  bright  blazing,  and  sweet  leisure  pie 
Or  genial  Spring  in  blooming  beauty  gay  ? 
Speak,  Myrson,  while  around  the  lambkins  ] 

MTB80BT. 

It  ill  becomes  frail  mortals  to  define 
What's  best  and  fittest  of  the  works  divine ; 
The  works  of  nature  all  are  grateful  found, 
And  all  the  Seasons,  in  their  various  round : 
But,  since  my  friend  demands  my  private  ? 
Then  learn  the  season  that  is  Myrson's  choi 
Me  the  hot  Summer's  sultry  heats  displease 
Fell  Autumn  teems  with  pestilent  disease j 
Tempestuous  Winter's  chilling  frosts  I  fear, 
But  wish  for  purple  Spring  throughout  the  j 
Then  neither  cold  nor  heat  molests  the  nior 
But  rosy  Plenty  fills  her  copious  horn ; 
Then  bursting  buds  their  odorous  blooms  dis 
And  Spring  makes  equal  night,  and  equal  d 


FRAGMENTS, 
i. 

Ibtcbssabtt  drops,  as  proverbs  say, 
Will  wear  the  hardest  stones  away. 
ii. 

Lit  me  not  pass  without  reward ! 
For  Phoebus  on  each  tuneful  bard 
Some  gift  bestows :  The  noblest  lays 
Are  owing  to  the  thirst  of  praise. 


THEODORIDES. 


NoTmive  ii  known  of  this  poet's  age  and  country. 


ON  AN  ANCIENT  MONUMENT  OP 
HERACLITUS. 
Inmn  by  age,  and,  like  some  pebblestone, 
O'er  which  the  wild  ware  dashes,  shapeless 
grown, 

Kb  letters  speak— no  graren  image  tells— 
That  here  the  dost  of  Heraclitns  dwells. 
Bat  still  with  Fame's  loud  trumpet  I  proclaim 
The  barking  cur's  imperishable  name. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  USURER. 
Without  the  aid  of  crutch— entire  of  limb- 
Servant  of  Mercury!  to  hell  thou  goest: 
Whose  king  will,  pleased,  receive  thee,  since  to 

him 

Thou  freely  renderest  all  the  debt  thou  owest 


MAXIM. 

Sfxak  something  better  or  else  hold  your  tongue. 


TYMN^US. 

Or  this  poet  nothing  certain  is  known. 


SPARTAN  VIRTUE. 
DnOTmrus,  when  he  basely  fled  the  field, 
A  8partan  born,  his  Spartan  mother  killed ; 
Then,  stretching  forth  his  bloody  sword  she  cried, 
(Her  teeth  fierce  gnashing  with  disdainful  pride,) 
"Fly,  cursed  offspring,  to  the  shades  below, 
Where  proud  Eurotas  shall  no  longer  flow 
For  timid  hinds  like  thee!— Fly,  trembling  slave, 
Abandoned  wretch,  to  Pluto's  darkest  cave! 
This  womb  so  vile  a  monster  never  bore, 
Disown'd  by  Sparta,  thou'rt  my  son  no  more." 


EPITAPH 

OJT  OKI  WHO  DIED  IJT  ▲  70*110*  C0U1CTBT. 

Gbibve  not,  Philffinis,  though  condemned  to 
die 

Far  from  thy  parent  soil,  and  native  sky ; 
Though  strangers'  hands  must  raise  thy  funeral 
pile, 

And  lay  thine  ashes  in  a  foreign  isle : 

To  all  on  death's  last  dreary  journey  bound, 

The  road  is  equal,  and  alike  the  ground. 


MOSCHUS. 


tAboat  1M  B.  C] 

Moschxs,  the  friend  of  Bion,  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  but  resided  chiefly  at  Alexandria, 


THE  CONTRAST. 
O'sm  the  smooth  main,  when  scarce  a  sephyr 
blows 

To  break  the  dark-blue  ocean's  deep  repose, 
I  seek  the  calmness  of  the  breathing  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  fields  and  woods  no  more. 
Jf 


But  when,  white-foaming,  heave  the  deeps  on 
high, 

Swells  the  black  storm,  and  mingles 

Trembling,  I  fly  the  wild  tempestuous  strand, 
And  seek  the  elose  recesses  of  the  land. 
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Sweet  are  the  founds  that  murmur  through  the 

wood, 

While  roaring  storms  upheave  the  dang'nrat 

flood; 

Then,  if  the  winds  more  fiercely  howl,  they  rouse 

But  sweeter  music  in  the  pine's  tall  boughs. 

Hard  is  the  life  the  weary  fisher  finds 

Who  trusts  his  floating  mansion  to  the  winds, 

Whose  daily  food  the  fickle  sea  maintains, 

Unchanging  labour,  and  uncertain  gains. 

Be  mine  soft  sleep,  beneath  the  spreading  shade 

Of  some  broad  leafy  plane,  inglorious  laid, 

Lull'd  by  a  fountain's  fall,  that,  murmuring  near, 

Soothes,  not  alarms,  the  toil-worn  labourer's  ear. 


ALPHEUS  AND  ARETHUSA. 

FboV  where  his  silver  waters  glide, 
Majestic,  to  the  ocean-tide 

Through  fair  Olyinpia's  plain, 
Still  his  dark  course  Alpheus  keeps 
Beneath  the  mantle  of  the  deeps, 

Nor  mixes  with  the  main. 

To  grace  his  distant  bride,  be  pours 
The  sand  of  Pisa's  sacred  shores, 

And  flowers  that  deck'd  her  grove ; 
And,  rising  from  the  unconscious  brine, 
On  Arethusa's  breast  divine 

Receives  the  meed  of  love. 

Tis  thus  with  soft  bewitching  skill 
The  childish  god  deludes  our  will, 

And  triumphs  o'er  our  pride; 
The  mighty  river  owns  his  force, 
Bends  to  the  sway  his  winding  course, 

And  dives  beneath  the  tide. 


EUROPA. 

Tn  Queen  of  Love,  on  amorous  wiles  intent, 
A  pleasing  dream  to  young  Europa  sent, 
What  time  still  night  had  roll'd  the  hours  away, 
And  the  fresh  dawn  began  to  promise  day— 
When  balmy  slumbers  and  composing  rest 
Close  every  eye,  and  soothe  the  pensive  breast, 
When  dreams  and  visions  fill  the  busy  brain, 
Prophetic  dreams,  that  never  rise  in  vain. 
Twas  then  Europa,  as  she  sleeping  lay, 
Chaste  as  Diana,  sister  of  the  day, 
Saw  in  her  cause  the  adverse  shore  engag'd 
In  war  with  Asia ;  terribly  they  rag'd : 
Each  seem'd  a  woman;  that,  in  foreign  guise, 
A  native  this,  and  claim'd  the  lovely  prize 
With  louder  zeal : "The  beauteous  Nymph,"  she 
said 

"  Her  daughter  was,  and  in  her  bosom  bred." 
But  she,  who  as  a  stranger  was  array'd, 
Forc'd  to  her  arms  the  unresisting  maid ; 
Caird  her  ber  right,  by  all  the  powers  above, 
Giv'n  her  by  fate,  and  jEgis-bearing  Jove. 

The  fair  Europa,  struck  with  sudden  dread, 
All  pale  and  trembling  started  from  ber  bed ; 
Silent  she  sat,  and  thought  the  vision  true, 
Still  seem'd  their  forms  to  strive  before  her  view : 


At  length  she  utter'd  thus  the  voice  of  fear: 
"  Te  gods,  what  spectres  to  my  sight  appear  f 
What  dreams  are  these,  in  ftmcy's  livery  drest, 
That  haunt  my  sleep,  and  break  my  golden  rest? 
And  who  that  form  that  seem'd  so  wond'roat 
kind? 

The  dear  idea  still  delights  my  mind. 
She,  like  a  mother, press'd  me  in  her  arms: 
But,  O  ye  gods !  that  send  such  strange  alarms, 
Preserve  these  visionary  scenes  from  harms." 
She  said,  and  lightly  from  ber  coach  up- 
sprung, 

Then  sought  her  comrades,  beautiful  and  yo*m& 
Her  social  mates ;  with  them  she  loVd  to  kli 
Her  limbs  unblemish'd  in  the  crystal  wave; 
With  them  on  lawns  the  sprightly  dance  to  laa& 
Or  pluck  sweet  lilies  in  the  flowery  mead. 
The  nymphs  assembled  soon,  a  beauteoot  btftfttV 
With  each  a  curious  basket  in  her  hand; 
Then  reach'd  those  fields  where  oft  they  ptaytft  ' 
before, 

The  fragrant  fields  along  the  sea-beat  shore, 
To  gather  flowers,  and  hear  the  billows  roat. 

Europa's  basket,  radiant  to  behold, 
The  work  of  Vulcan,  was  compos'd  of  gold  | 
He  gave  it  Libya,  mighty  Neptune's  bride, 
She  Telephassa,  next  in  blood  allied ; 
From  her  bequeath 'd  to  fair  Europa  cams) 
This  splendid  basket  of  celestial  frame. 
Fair  in  the  work  the  milk-white  Id  stood 
In  roughen'd  gold,  and,  lowing,  paw'd  the  flood,  ! 
(For  Vulcan  there  had  pour'd  the  azure  main) 
A  heifer  still,  not  yet  transform^  again. 
Two  men  stood  flgur'd  on  the  ocean's  brim, 
Who  watch'd  the  cow,  that  seem'd  inclin'd  H 
swim. 

Jove  too  appear 'd,  enamourd,  on  the  strand! 
And  strok'd  the  lovely  heifer  with. his  hand; 
Till,  on  the  banks  of  Nile  again  array'd, 
In  native  beauty  shone  the  blooming  maid: 
The  sev'n-mouth'd  Nile  in  silver  currents  roUfs% 
And  Jove  was  sculptured  in  refulgent  gold. 
Near  piping  Hermes  sleepless  Argus  lies, 
Watching  the  heifer  with  his  hundred  eyat: 
From  Argus,  slain,  a  painted  peacock  grew, 
Fluttering  his  feathers  stain'd  with  various  hue, 
And,  as  a  ship  expands  her  swelling  sail, 
He  round  the  basket  spread  his  starry  tail. 
Such  were  the  scenes  the  Lemnian  god  display 'd, 
And  such  the  basket  of  the  Tynan  maid. 

The  lovely  damsels  gathered  fiow'rets  bright, 
Sweet  to  the  smell,  and  beauteous  to  the  sight ; 
The  fragrant  hyacinth  of  purple  hue, 
Narcissus,  wild  thyme,  and  the  violet  blue ; 
Some  the  gilt  crocus  or  pale  lily  chose, 
But  fair  Europa  oropp'd  the  blooming  rose ; 
And  all  her  mates  excel  I'd  in  radiant  mein, 
As  'midst  the  graces  shines  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Not  long,  alas !  in  these  fair  fields  she  shone, 
Nor  long  unloos'd  preserv'd  her  virgin  zone : 
Saturnian  Jove  beheld  the  matchless  maid, 
And  sudden  transports  his  rapt  soul  invade ; 
He  glows  with  all  the  fervid  flame  of  love ; 
For  Cupid's  arrows  pierce  the  breast  of  Jove. 
But,  best  his  amorous  intent  to  screen, 
And  shun  the  jealous  anger  of  his  queen, 
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He  la  j  J  his  immortal  icy  aside, 
And  &  butt's  form  (he  intriguing  god  belied ; 
But  not  of  earthly  ah  ape,  or  mortal  breed. 
Bach  as  at  large  in  flowery  pastures  feed ; 
Whose  stubborn  necks  beneath  the  yoke  we  bow, 
Break  to  the  wain,  or  harness  to  the  plough. 
His  golden  hue  distinguish 'd  him  afar  ; 
Fall  in  his  forehead  beared  a  silver  star: 
His  large  blue  eyes,  that  shone  serenely  bright, 
LaaguiiVd  with  lore,  and  sparkled  with  delight  i 
On  his  broad  temples  rose  two  equal  horns, 
fat  fair  crescent  which  the  skies  adorns, 
fm  moves  with  peaceful  look  and  bland, 
.reads  no  terror  in  the  virgin  band  ; 
I  they  draw,  with  eager  longing'  led 
■a  his  aides,  and  pat  his  comely  head : 
Bath  divine  ambrosial  odours  yields, 
than  fragrance  of  the  flowery  fields. 
'§  feet  with  joy  be  stands, 
sweet  kisses  on  her  lily  hands, 
lips  she  wipes,  unaw'd  by  dread, 
m  his  sides,  and  pats  his  comely  head. 
t»  tow'd,  as  musical  and  clear 
"rZ  soft  warbled  on  the  raptur'd  ear : 
~  on  earth  bis  pjjant  knees  he  bent, 
his  broad  back,  that  hinted  what  he 
meant; 

(tan'd  his  suppliant  eyes,  and  viewd  the 
maid; 

astonish M,  to  her  comrades  said  : 
vai  mates,  what  can  this  beast  intend  ? 
tor  lol  he  stoops)  his  back  ascend, 
e  in  sportive  gambols  round  the  mead  j 
hull  is,  sure,  of  gentlest  breed  : 
his  manner,  so  benign  his  mind, 
nt»  but  voice  to  equal  human  kind." 
►poke  the  fair,  and  up  she  rose  to  ride, 
■felTd  her  lingering  partners  to  her  side ! 
_H  the  bull  his  pleasing  burden  bore, 
M  he  sprung,  and  bauten'd  to  the  shore, 
vjmph,  dismay" cl,  in vok'd  the  virgin  band 
pelp.  and  wevfd  her  unavailing  hand* 
pe  tofl  bosom  of  the  azure  flood 
his  fair  prize  the  bull  triumphant  rode; 
...  the  Nereids  to  attend  his  tram, 
the  mighty  monsters  of  the  maim 
Neptune  was  the  Thunderer's  guide, 
for  tfie  passing  pomp  he  smooth U  the  tide  : 
The  Tritons  hail'd  him  as  he  steer'd  along, 
And  sounded  on  their  concha  the  nuptial  song. 
On  Jove's  broad  hack  the  lovely  damsel  borne 
Grasp'd  with  her  fair  right  hand  bis  polish  1d  horn, 
Her  left  essay *d  her  purple  robe  to  save, 
That  lightly  brush 'd  the  surface  of  the  wave : 
Around  her  head  soft  h  re  nth  d  the  gentle  gale* 
And  fllld  her  garment  like  a  swelling  sail. 
Europa's  heart  throbb'd  quick  with  chili ng  fear, 
Far  from  her  niuch4ov*d  home,  and  OWWadei 
dear  j 

tfo  sea-beat  shore  she  saw,  nor  mountain1*  brow, 
Nor  aught  but  sky  above,  and  waves  below. 
Then  with  a  mournful  look  the  damsel  said : 

44  Ah!  whither  wilt  thou  bear  a  wretched  maid ? 
Who,  and  whence  art  thou,  wond'rous  creature, 
sayl 

How  canst  thou  fearless  tread  the  wutYy  way? 


On  the  broad  ocean  safely  sails  the  ship, 
But  bulls  avoid,  and  dread  the  stormy  deep. 
Say,  can  a  bull  on  sea-born  viands  feed  1 
Or,  if  descended  from  celestial  breed, 
Thy  acts  are  inconsistent  with  a  god  ; 
Bulls  rove  the  meads,  and  dolphins  swim  the 
flood; 

But  earth  and  ocean  are  alike  to  thee, 

Thy  hoofs  are  oars  that  row  thee  through  the  sea. 

Perhaps,  like  airy  birds,  thou  soon  wilt  fly, 

And  soar  amidst  the  regions  of  the  sky, 

Ah !  wretched  maid,  to  leave  my  native  home, 

And  simply  dare  with  bulls  in  meads  to  roam  1 

And  now  on  seas  I  ride— ah  !  wretched  maid  l—» 

But,  0 1  I  trust,  great  Neptune,  in  thy  aid ; 

Soon  let  my  eyes  my  great  conductor  hail, 

For  not  without  a  deity  t  sail,11 

Thus  spoke  the  nymph,  and  thus  the  bull  re- 
plied : 

11  Courage,  fair  maid,  nor  fear  the  foaming  tide  j 
Though  now  a  bull  I  seem  to  mortal  eyes, 
Thou  soon  shalt  see  me  ruler  of  the  skies. 
What  shape  I  please,  at  will  I  take  and  keep, 
And  now  a  bull  I  cross  the  boundless  deep ; 
For  thy  bright  charms  inspire  my  breast  with  love ; 
But  soon  shall  Crete's  fair  isle,  the  nurse  of  Jove, 
Receive  Enropa  on  its  friendly  strand, 
To  join  with  me  in  Hymen's  blissful  band : 
From  thee  shall  kings  arise  in  Long  array, 
To  rule  the  world  with  delegated  sway  J* 

Thus  spoke  the  god ;  and  whet  he  spoke 
prov'd  true, 

For  soon  Crete's  lofty  shore  appeared  in  view ; 
Jove  straight  assum'd  another  form  and  air. 
Then  to  his  bosom  clasp 'd  the  yielding  fair ; 
The  Hours  beneath  them  strew 'd  the  couch  of  love, 
And  the  coy  maid  became  the  bride  of  Jove. 


CUPID  PROCLAIMFJ). 
Otiz  !  cried  Love's  all-power  nil  Queen— 
If  any  man  has  lately  seen 
My  scape-grace,  tell  me  where  he  is; 
The  sweet  reward  shall  be  a  kiss:— 
If  further  blisses  you  would  rifle, 
I  shall  not  stand  upon  a  trifle. 
The  boy  s  so  notable,  no  doubt, 
Among  a  score  yousd  nnd  him  out. 
His  skin  glows  like  the  fiery  gleam  ; 
His  eyes  flash  like  the  lightning's  beam  j 
His  honied  tongue  distils  with  lies; 
His  heart  is  wrapt  in  dark  disguise  ; 
When  passion  rankles  in  his  mind, 
To  savage  deeds  the  elf's  inclined ; 
And,  under  guise  of  harmless  jest, 
He  stings  the  unsuspecting  breast* 
Innuraerous  curling  tresses  grace 
His  impudent  and  rakish  face. 
His  hands  are  tiny,  but  their  power 
Extends  to  Pluto's  gloomy  bower. 
The  peevish  urchin  carries  wings, 
With  which  from  heart  to  heart  he  springs. 
As  little  birds,  in  wanton  play, 
Fly  carelessly  from  spray  to  spray. 
A  trinket-bow  and  shafts  he  wears* 
Whinh  carry  to      fatttatv.  *Va**. 
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His  golden  quiver  twinge  behind, 
With  numerous  fatal  weapons  lin'd, 
Wherewith  he  deals  sharp  sorrows  round, 
And  dares  his  mother's  heart  to  wound. 
His  torch,  with  its  portentous  blase, 
Consumes  the  rery  solar  rays. 
If  thou  shalt  catch  the  vagrant  child, 
Ah,  be  not  by  his  tears  beguil'd ; 
Bind  last  his  trickful  hands,  nor  heed 
Those  smiles  that  secret  treachery  breed ; 
Drag  him  along,  nor  thoughtless  stay 
To  fondle  with  him  on  the  way. 
Fly, — fly  his  kisses  j— they  inflame 
With  every  poison  thou  canst  name ; 
And  if  he  cry,  "  My  arms  I  yield," 
Try  not  those  deadly  arms  to  wield : 
Let  prudence  check  this  mad  desire*— 
They're  pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

CUPID  TURNED  PLOUGHMAN. 

IMITATES. 

His  lamp,  his  bow,  and  quiver  laid  aside, 
A  rustic  wallet  o'er  his  shoulders  tied, 
Sly  Cupid  always  on  new  mischiefs  bent, 
To  the  rich  field  and  furrowed  tillage  went ; 
Like  any  ploughman  toiled  the  little  god, 
His  tune  he  whistled,  and  his  wheat  he  sowed, 
Then  sat  and  laughed,  and  to  the  skies  above 
Raising  his  eye,  he  thus  insulted  Jove : 
M  Lay  by  your  hail,  your  hurtful  storms  restrain, 
And  as  I  bid  you,  let  it  shine  or  rain ; 
Else  you  again  beneath  my  yoke  shall  bow, 
Feel  the  sharp  goad,  or  draw  the  servile  plough ; 
What  once  Europa  was,  Nannette  is  now." 


LAMENT  FOR  BION. 

Ys  mountain  valleys,  pitifully  groan  1 
Rivers  and  Dorian  springs,  for  Bion  weep ! 
Ye  plants  drop  tears;  ye  groves,  lamenting 
moan! 

Exhale  your  life,  wan  flowers;  your  blushes 
deep 

In  grief,  aneraonies  and  roses,  steep ; 
In  whimpering  murmurs,  Hyacinth !  prolong 
The  sad,  sad  woe  thy  lettered  petals  keep ; 
Our  minstrel  sings  no  more  his  friends  among— 
Sicilian  Muses !  now  begin  the  doleful  song. 

Ye  nightingales!  that  mid  thick  leaves  set 
loose 

The  gushing  gurgle  of  your  sorrow,  tell 
The  fountains  of  Sicilian  Arethuse 
That  Bion  is  no  more— with  Bion  fell 
The  song — the  music  of  the  Dorian  shell 
Ye  swans  of  Strymon !  now  your  banks  along 
Your  plaintive  throats  with  melting  dirges  swell 
For  him,  who  sang  like  you  the  mournful  song; 
Discourse  of  Bion's  death  the  Thracian  nymphs 
among — 

The  Dorian  Orpheus,  tell  them  all,  is  dead. 
His  herds  the  song  and  darling  herdsman  miss, 
And  oaks,  beneath  whose  shade  he  propt  his 
head; 

Oblivion's  ditty  now  he  sings  for  Dis ; 


The  melancholy  mountain  silent  it ; 
His  pining  cows  no  longer  wish  to  feed, 
But  moan  for  him ;  Apollo  wept,  I  wis, 
For  thee,  sweet  Bion !  and  in  rnourning  weed 
The  brotherhood  of  Fauns,  and  all  the  Satyr  breed. 

The  tears  by  Naiads  shed  are  brimful  bourns; 
Afflicted  Pan  thy  stifled  music  rues ; 
Lorn  Echo  'mid  her  rocks  thy  silence  mourns, 
Nor  with  her  mimic  tones  thy  voice  renews ; 
The  flowers  their  bloom,  the  trees  their  fruit- 
age lose; 

No  more  their  milk  the  drooping  ewes  supply; 
The  bees  to  press  their  honey  now  refuse; 
What  need  to  gather  it  and  lay  it  by, 
When  thy  own  honey-lip,  my  Bion!  thine  is  dry! 

Sicilian  Muses  1  lead  the  doleful  chant; 
Not  so  much  near  the  shore  the  dolphin  moans; 
Nor  so  much  wails  within  her  rocky  haunt 
The  nightingale ;  nor  on  their  mountain  thrones 
The  swallows  utter  such  lugubrious  tones; 
Nor  Ceyx  such  for  faithful  Halcyon, 
Whose  song  the  blue  wave,  where  he  perished, 
owns; 

Nor  in  the  valley,  neighbour  to  the  son, 
The  funeral  birds  so  wail  their  Memnon's  tomb 
upon — 

As  these  moan,  wail,  and  weep  for  Bion  dead, 
The  nightingales  and  swallows,  whom  he 
taught, 

For  him  their  elegiac  sadness  shed ; 
And  all  the  birds  contagious  sorrow  caught; 
The  sylvan  realm  was  all  with  grief  distraught 
Who,  bold  of  heart,  will  play  on  Bion's  reed, 
Fresh  from  his  lip,  yet  with  his  breathing 
fraught? 

For  still  among  the  reeds  does  Echo  feed 
On  Bion's  minstrelsy.  Pan  only  may  succeed 

To  Bion's  pipe ;  to  him  I  make  the  gift ; 
But,  lest  he  second  seem,  e'en  Pan  may  fear 
The  pipe  of  Bion  to  his  mouth  to  lift 
For  thee  sweet  Galatea  drops  the  tear, 
And  thy  dear  song  regrets,  which  sitting  near 
She  fondly  listed ;  ever  did  she  flee 
The  Cyclops  and  his  song— but  ah !  more  dear 
Thy  song  and  sight  than  her  own  native  sea; 
On  the  deserted  sands  the  nymph  without  her  fee 

Now  sits  and  weeps,  or  weeping  tends  thy  herd. 
Away  with  Bion  all  the  muse-gifts  flew — 
The  chirping  kisses  breathed  at  every  word : 
Around  thy  tomb  the  Loves  their  playmate  rue; 
Thee  Cypris  loved— more  than  the  kiss  she 
drew, 

And  breathed  upon  her  dying  paramour. 
Most  musical  of  rivers !  now  renew 
Thy  plaintive  murmurs ;  Meles !  now  deplore 
Another  son  of  song— as  thou  didst  wail  of  yore 

That  sweet,  sweet  mouth  of  dear  Calliope ; 
The  threne,  'tis  said,  thy  waves  for  Homer  spun, 
With  saddest  music  filled  the  refluent  sea; 
Now  melting  wail  and  weep  another  son  1 
Both  loved  of  fountains ;  that  of  Helicon 
Gave  Melesigenes  his  pleasant  draught ; 
But  to  his  Arethuse  did  Bion  run, 
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And  from  her  am  the  glowing  rapture  quaffed : 
Thy  elder  glory  song  bow  Helen  bloomed  and 
laughed; 

On  Thetis'  mighty  eon  his  descant  ran 
And  Menelaus ;  but  our  Bion  chose 
Not  arms  and  tears  to  sing,  but  Love  and  Pan ; 
While  browsed  his  herd,  his  gushing  music  rose ; 
I    Bo  milked  his  kine ;  did  pipes  of  reeds  com- 
pose; 

Taught  how  to  kiss ;  and  fondled  in  his  breast 
Young  Love,  and  Cypris  pleased.   For  Bion 
flows 

In  every  glorious  land  a  grief  confest ; 
Asera  for  her  own  bard,  wise  Hesiod,  less  exprest ; 

Boeotian  Hylss  mourned  for  Pindar  less ; 
Teo*  regretted  less  her  minstrel  hoar, 
And  Mitylene  her  sweet  poetess ; 
Nor  for  Alcsras  Lesbos  suffered  more ; 
Nor  lovely  Paros  so  much  did  deplore 
Her  own  Archilochus.    Breathing  her  fire 
Into  her  sons  of  song,  from  shore  to  shore 
For  thee  the  pastoral  Muse  attunes  her  lyre 
To  woeful  utterance  of  passionate  desire. 

8icelidas,  the  famous  Saroian  star, 
And  he  with  smiling  eye  and  radiant  face, 
Cydonian  Lycidas,  renowned  afar, 
Lament  thee ;  where  quick  Hales  runs  his  race 
Philetas  wails ;  Theocritus,  the  grace 
Of  Syrcause,  thee  mourns ;  nor  these  among 
Am  I  remiss  Ausonian  wreaths  to  place 
Around  thy  tomb ;  to  me  doth  it  belong 
To  chant  for  thee,  from  whom  I  learnt  the  Dorian 
song; 

Me  with  thy  minstrel  skill  as  proper  heir- 
Others  thou  didst  endow  with  thine  estate. 
Alas !  alas !  when  in  a  garden  fair 
Mallows,  crisp  dill,  and  parsley  yield  to  fate, 

I     These  with  another  year  regerminate ; 

1     Bat  when  of  mortal  life  the  bloom  and  crown, 
The  wise,  the  good,  the  valiant,  and  the  great 
8ooenmb  to  death,  in  hollow  earth  shut  down, 
We  sleep,  for  ever  sleep— -for  ever  lie  unknown. 

Thus  art  thou  squeezed,  while  frogs  may  croak 
|  at  will ; 

|     I  envy  not  their  croak.   Thee  poison  slew- 
How  kept  it  in  thy  mouth  its  nature  ill  ? 
If  thou  didst  speak,  what  cruel  wretch  could 
brew 


The  draught  f   He  did  of  course  thy  song 
eschew. 

But  Justice  all  o'ertakes.   My  tears  fast  flow 
For  thee,  my  friend.   Could  I,  like  Orpheus 
true, 

Odysseus  or  Alcides,  pass  below 
To  gloomy  Tartarus,  how  quickly  would  I  got 

To  see,  and  hear  thee,  baply,  sing  for  Dis  j 
But  in  the  nymph's  ear  warble  evermore, 
O  dearest  friend !  thy  sweetest  harmonies : 
For  whilom,  on  her  own  Etnean  shore, 
She  sang  wild  snatches  of  the  Dorian  lore. 
Nor  will  thy  singing  unrewarded  be ; 
Thee  to  thy  mountain-haunts  she  will  restore, 
As  she  gave  Orpheus  his  Eurydice. 
Could  I  charm  Dis  with  songs,  I  too  would  sing 
for  thee. 


A  MOTHER  LAMENTING  HER  CHILDREN. 

But,  as  a  bird  bewails  her  callous  brood, 
While  in  the  brake  a  serpent  drains  their  blood, 
And,  all  too  weak  the  wished  relief  to  bring, 
Twittering  her  shrill  complaints,  on  feeble  wing 
At  distance  hovers,  nor  will  venture  near 
The  fell  destroyer,  chill 'd  with  conscious  fear; 
So  I,  all  frantic,  the  wide  mansion  o'er, 
Unhappy  mother,  my  lost  sons  deplore. 


•  The  modern  ballad  in  imitation  of  this  Idyl  amst  be 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
"Tom  loves  Mary  pasainf  well. 
While  Mary  abe  loves  Harry, 
While  Harry  aif  ha  for  bonny  Bell, 
And  finds  bis  love  miscarry,"  dee.  Ice. 


CAPRICIOUS  LOVE. 

Paw  for  his  neighbour  Echo  sighs ; 

She  loves  the  dancing  Satyr : 
The  Satyr,  caught  by  LydVs  eyes, 

Is  dying  to  be  at  her. 

As  Echo  fires  the  breast  of  Pan, 

Behold  the  Dancer  burn 
The  Nymph's  soft  heart— though  Lyda's  man : 

Thus  each  is  scorched  in  turn. 

While  all  who  slight,  are  slighted  too, 

They  feel  alternate  pain : 
Then  hear — Love  those  that  fancy  you, 

And  you'll  be  loved  again  I* 


POLYSTRATUS. 

[About  14«  B.C.] 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  CORINTH. 

Acuir  Acrooorinth,  the  bright  star 
Of  Hellas  with  its  narrow  Isthmian  bound, 
Lucius  o'ercame ;  in  one  enormous  mound 

Piling  the  dead,  conspicuous  from  afar. 


Thus,  to  the  Greeks  denying  funeral  fires, 
Have  great  iEneaa'  later  progeny 
Performed  high  Jove's  retributive  decree, 

And  well  avenged  the  city  of  their  sires.9 

*  The  Romans,  the  reputed  progeny  of  Troy,  are  here 
represented  as  the  avenge  ra  of  their  parent  city. 

 N¥ 


ANTIPATER  OF  SIDON.' 


[AW*  137  B.  C] 


Or  this  poet  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  sprang  from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  in 
Sidon,  was  the  friend  of  Quintus  Gatulus,  the 


Roman  consul,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  ai 
Cicero  speaks  of  his  extraordinary  facili 
pouring  forth  extempore  verses. 


ON  A  POPLAR  NEAR  THE  WAYSIDE. 

This  plant  is  sacred.    Passenger,  beware  1 
From  every  wound  a  mortal  pang  I  bear, 
My  tender  limbs  support  a  virgin  rind, 
Not  the  rude  bark  that  shades  the  forest  kind ; 
And,  e'en  in  these  dark  glens  and  pathless  glades, 
Their  parent  sun  protects  his  poplar  maids. 


ON  WINE. 
Tw*  wizards,  at  my  first  nativity, 
Declared,  with  one  accord,  I  soon  should  die ; 
What  if  (o'er  all  impends  that  certain  fate) 
I  visit  gloomy  Minos  soon  or  late  ? 
Wine,  like  a  racer,  brings  me  there  with  ease, 
The  sober  souls  may  walk  it,  if  they  please. 


UNDER  THE  ROSE. 
Not  the  planet  that,  sinking  in  ocean, 

Foretells  future  storms  to  our  tars ; 
Not  the  sea,  when  in  fearful  commotion, 

Its  billows  swell  high  to  the  stars; 
Not  the  thunder,  that  rolls  in  October, 

Is  so  hateful  to  each  honest  fellow, 
As  he,  who  remembers  when  sober, 

The  tales  that  were  told  him  when  mellow. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 
Hsas  sleeps  a  daughter  by  a  mother's  side ; 
Nor  slow  disease  nor  war  our  fates  allied ; 
When  hostile  banners  over  Corinth  waved, 
Preferring  death,  we  led  a  land  enslaved ! 
Pierced  by  a  mother's  steel,  in  youth  I  bled, 
She  nobly  joined  me  in  my  gory  bed  ;— 
In  vain  ye  forge  your  fetters  for  the  brave, 
Who  fly  for  sacred  freedom  to  the  grave. 


CONJUGAL  AFFECTION. 
Sn  yonder  blushing  vine-tree  grow, 

And  clasp  a  dry  and  withered  plane, 
And  round  its  youthful  tendril  throw, 

A  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
That  sapless  trunk,  in  former  time, 

Gave  covert  from  the  noontide  blaze, 
And  taught  the  infant  shoot  to  climb, 

That  now  the  pious  debt  repays. 
And  thus,  kind  powers,  a  partner  give 

To  share  in  my  prosperity ; 
Hang  on  my  strength,  while  yet  I  live, 

And  do  me  honour  when  I  die. 
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ON  ERINNA. 
Fiw  were  thy  notes,  Erinna, — short  thy  la] 
But  thy  short  lay  the  Muse  herself  hath  gi 
Thus  never  shall  thy  memory  decay, 
Nor  night  obscure  the  fame,  which  liv» 
heaven ; 

While  we,  the  unnumbered  bards  of  aftor-ti 
Sink  in  the  melancholy  grave  unseen, 

Unhonoured  reach  Avernus'  fabled  climes, 
And  leave  no  record  that  we  once  have  I 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  CORIN1 

Whzbz  has  thy  grandeur,  Corinth,  shrunk 
sight, 

Thine  ancient  treasures,  and  thy  rampart's  hi 
Thy  godlike  fanes  and  palaces  ?— O  where 
Thy  mighty  myriads  and  majestic  fair* 
Relentless  war  has  poured  around  thy  wall 
And  hardly  spared  the  traces  of  thy  fall. 
We  nymphs  of  Ocean  deathless  yet  remain, 
And  sad  and  silent,  sorrow  near  thy  plain. 


ON  SAPPHO. 
Dozs  Sappho  then  beneath  thy  bosom  rest, 
jEoIian  earth  ! — that  mortal  Muse  confest 
Inferior  only  to  the  choir  above, 
That  foster-child  of  Venus  and  of  Love, 
Warm  from  whose  lips  divine  Persuasion  c 
To  ravish  Greece  and  raise  the  Lesbian  nai 
O  ye !  who  ever  twine  the  threefold  thread 
Ye  Fates,  why  number  with  the  silent  dead 
That  mighty  songstress,  whose  unrivall'd  po 
Weave  for  the  Muse  a  crown  of  deathless  fkr 


ON  HOMER  S  BIRTH-PLACE. 
Fbom  Colophon  some  deem  thee  sprung, 

From  Smyrna  some,  and  some  from  Chic 
These,  noble  Salamis  have  sung, 

While  those  proclaim  thee  born  in  Ios ; 
And  others  cry  up  Thessaly 
The  mother  of  the  Lapithse. 
Thus  each  to  Homer  has  assign'd 
The  birth-place  just  which  suits  his  mind. 
But,  if  I  read  the  volume  right, 

By  Phoebus  to  his  followers  given, 
Pd  say  they're  all  mistaken  quite, 

And  that  his  real  country's  heaven ; 
While  for  his  mother,  she  can  be 
No  other  than  Calliope. 


ANTIPATEB  OF  8IDON. 


^1 

shed 


ON  ORPHEUS, 
ore,  tweet  Orpheus!  sholt  thou  lead  along 
rocks,  and  savage  monsters  with  thy  song, 
r  the  winds,  the  struggling  hail-storm  chain, 
nowy  desert  soothe,  and  sounding  main ; 
ion  art  dead the  Muses  o'er  thy  bier, 
s  thy  parent,  pour  the  tuneful  tear, 
i  we  a  child  % — Not  e'en  the  gods  can  save 
glorious  offspring  from  the  hated  grave. 


ON  PINDAR, 
e  loud  trumpet  to  the  goatherd's  pipe, 
sounds  thy  lyre,  all  other  sounds  surpassing ; 
round  thy  lips,  in  infant  fullness  ripe, 
arm  honied  bees,  their  golden  stores  amass- 
ing. 

5,  Pindar !  be  the  palm, — by  him  decreed 
to  holds  on  Maenalus  his  royal  sitting ; 
for  thy  love,  forsook  his  simple  reed, 
d  hymns  thy  lays  in  strains  a  god  befitting. 


L  ON  ANACREON. 
r,  clustering  ivy,  where  Anacreon  lies ; 
i  may  soft  buds  from  purple  meadows 
rise; 

,  milky  springs,  the  poet's  turf  to  lave, 
fragrant  wine,  flow  joyous  from  his  grave ! 
charm'd,  his  bones  shall  press  their  narrow 
bed, 

jht  of  pleasure  ever  reach  the  dead. 
see  delights  he  soothed  his  age  above, 
ife  devoting  to  the  lyre  and  love. 

The  Same  paraphrased, 
two  the  tomb,  O  bard  divine, 
lere  soft  thy  hallowed  brow  reposes, 
may  the  deathless  ivy  twine, 
id  summer  pour  her  waste  of  roses ! 
many  a  fount  shall  there  distil, 
id  many  a  rill  refresh  the  flowers ; 
irine  shall  gush  in  every  rill, 
id  every  fount  yield  milky  showers. 

—shade  of  him  whom  nature  taught 
tune  his  lyre  and  soul  to  pleasure- 
gave  to  love  his  warmest  thought, 
10  gave  to  love  his  fondest  measure; 

— after  death  if  spirits  feel— 

ou  may'st  from  odours  round  thee  streaming, 

lse  of  past  enjoyment  steal, 

id  live  again  in  blissful  dreaming. 

II.  ON  ANACREON. 
mgth  thy  golden  hours  have  winged  their 
flight, 

id  drowsy  Death  thine  eye-lid  steepeth ; 
barp,  that  whispered  through  each  lingering 
night, 

iw  mutely  in  oblivion  sleepetb. 


She  too,  for  whom  that  heart  profusely  shed 

The  purest  nectar  of  its  numbers, 
She— the  young  spring  of  thy  desires— has  fled, 

And  with  her  blest  Anacreon  slumbers. 

Farewell !  thou  hadst  a  pulse  for  every  dart 
That  Love  could  scatter  from  his  quiver ; 

And  every  woman  found  in  thee  a  heart, 

Which  thou,  with  all  thy  soul,  didst  give  her ! 


THE  CURE  FOR  MISERY. 

Owi  fleecy  ewe,  one  heifer,  were  the  store 
That  drove  dire  want  from  Aristides'  door. 
He  lost  them  both :  his  teeming  heifer  died; 
His  single  ewe  the  ravening  wolf  descried, 
And  bore  away :  thus  all  he  had  was  gone. 
Retiring  to  his  silent  hut  alone, 
The  belt  that  bound  his  empty  scrip  he  takes, 
Fastens  the  noose,  and  wretched  life  forsakes. 


THE  HONEST  SHEPHERD. 

Whiw  'hungry  wolves  had  trespass'd  on  the 

fold, 

And  the  robb'd  shepherd  his  sad  story  told, 
"Call  in  Alcides,"  said  a  crafty  priest, 
"Give  him  one  half;  and  he'll  secure  the  rest1' 
No,  said  the  shepherd,  if  the  Fates  decree, 
By  ravaging  my  flock,  to  ruin  me, 
To  their  commands  I  willingly  resign ; 
Power  is  their  character,  and  patience  mine : 
Though,  'troth,  to  me  there  seems  but  little  odds 
Who  prove  the  greatest  robbers,— wolves  or 
gods. 


against  water-drinkers, 

Bacchus  found  me  yesterday, 
As,  at  my  full  length  stretch'd,  I  lay, 
Sated  with  the  crystal  tide— 
The  god  stood  frowning  at  ray  side, 
And  said — "  Such  sleep  upon  thee  waits 
As  those  attends  whom  Venus  hates. 
Say,  idiot !  didst  thou  never  hear 
Of  one  Hippoiytus  % — Beware ! 
His  destiny  may  else  be  thine." 
He  left  me  then— the  God  of  Wine ; 
But  ever  since  this  thing  befell, 
I've  loathed  the  notion  of  a  well. 


THE  WIDOW'S  OFFERING. 
To  Pallas,  Lysistrata  offered  her  thimble 
And  distaff^  of  matronly  prudence  the  symbol : 
"Take  this  too,"  she  said ;  "then  farewell,  mighty 
queen! 

Pm  a  widow,  and  just  forty  winters  have  seen ; 
So  thy  yoke  I  renounce,  and  henceforward  decree 
To  live  with  Love's  goddess,  and  prove  that  I'm 
free. 


MELEAGER. 


UW*M0&O] 


Or  Meleager  we  know  neither  the  country  nor 
parentage,  nor  indeed  anything  more  than  that 
he  was  the  first  collector  of  an  anthology,  and, 
(judging  of  him  from  those  specimens  of  his  own 


works,  which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  t 
and  the  yet  more  sweeping  and  indiscrimi 
havoc  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,)  no  mean 
himself. 


CUPID  WOUNDED. 

War  weep'st  thou,  Cupid— thou,  who  steal'st 
men's  hearts, 
And  with  their  hearts  their  reason?— Tell  me 
why 

Thou'st  flung  away  thy  cruel  bow  and  darts, 
And  dofTd  thy  radiant  wings  ?— Hat  Lesbia's 
eye, 

Which  beams  on  all  resistless,  pierced  thy  breast? 
Tis  so— thy  cause  of  sorrow  stands  confestj 
And  thou  art  doomed  to  suffer  in  thy  turn, 
And  feel  what  torture  'tis  with  love  to  burn. 


THE  TYRANT  LOVE. 
At— tread  on  my  neck,  tyrant  Cupid !  I  swear, 
Though  so  little,  your  weight  is  no  trifle  to  bear : 
But  I  laugh  at  your  darts  tipp'd  with  flaming 
desire, 

Since  my  heart,  burnt  to  ashes,  is  proof  against 
fire. 


'THE  KISS. 
TncABiOH's  kiss,  like  bird-lime,  clings 

About  the  happy  lips  it  blesses ; 
Her  eye  its  sun-like  radiance  flings 

Beneath  her  dark  o'ershadowing  t 
One  look,  fond  lover,  and  you're  buro'd ; 

One  touch,  and  all  your  strength  is  nought ; 
And  Love  himself  this  lesson  learn 'd, 

Late  in  her  nets,  a  captive  caught 


THE  DIN  OF  LOVE. 
Tis  love,  that  murmurs  in  my  breast, 

And  makes  me  shed  the  secret  tear; 
Nor  day  nor  night  my  heart  has  rest, 

For  night  and  day  his  voice  I  hear. 

A  wound  within  my  heart  I  find, 

And  oh!  'tis  plain  where  Love  has  been, 

For  still  he  leaves  a  wound  behind, 
Such  as  within  my  heart  is  seen. 

O  bird  of  Love !  with  song  so  drear, 
Make  not  my  soul  the  nest  of  pain ! 

Oh,  let  the  wing  that  brought  thee  here, 
In  pity  waft  thee  hence  again. 
9S6 


BEAUTY  COMPARED  WITH  FLOWE1 
Tis  now  that  the  white  violet 

steals  out  the  spring  to  greet, 
And  that,  among  his  longed-for  showen 

narcissus  smiles  so  sweet ; 
'Tis  now  that  lilies,  upland-born, 

frequent  the  slopes  of  green, 
And  that  the  flower  which  lovers  love, 

of  all  the  flowers  the  queen, 
Without  an  equal  any  where, 

in  full-blown  beauty  glows— 
Thou  know'st  it  well,  Zenophile ! 

Persuasion's  flower,  the  rose  1 
Ah,  why,  ye  hills  and  meadows, 

shotlld  laughter  thus  illume 
Your  leafy  haunts?  So  lavish  why, 

and  prodigal  of  bloom  ? 
Not  all  the  wreaths  of  all  the  flowers 

that  spring  herself  might  cull, 
As  mine  own  maiden  e'er  could  be 

one  half  so  beautiful ! 


THE  GIFTS  OF  THE  GRACES. 
Tas  Graces,  smiling,  saw  her  opening  charn 
And  clasped  Arista  in  their  lovely  arms. 
Hence  her  resistless  beauty ;  matchless  sen* 
The  music  of  her  voice ;  the  eloquence, 
That,  e'en  in  silence  flashes  from  her  face ; 
All  strikes  the  ravished  heart — for  all  is  gra 
List  to  my  vows,  sweet  maid !  or  from  my  1 
Far,  far  away,  remove !    In  vain  I  sue ; 
For,  as  no  space  can  check  the  bolts  of  Jove 
No  distance  shields  me  from  the  shafts  of  L 


THE  GARLAND. 
A  tbs SB  garland  will  I  braid 

Of  lilies  blithe  and  fair, 
Of  the  hyacinth's  blue  shade, 

And  the  crocus's  gold  hair, 
Of  narcissus  dewy-bright, 

Of  myrtle,  never  sere, 
With  the  violet  virgin  white, 

And  sweet  rose  to  lovers  dear.— 
—Thus,  for  Heliodora's  hair, 

Freshest,  fairest  flowers  I've  twin'd, 
But  none  half  so  sweet,  so  fair, 

As  the  dear,  dear  locks  they'll  bind. 


MILXAGIR. 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  LOVE. 
abut*  on  thee,  sweet  maid !  all  things  I  see— 
Dr  thou  art  the  whole  universe  to  me ; 
nd,  when  thou'rt  absent,  to  my  vacant  sight, 
hough  all  things  else  be  present,  all  is  night 


PAN'S  LAMENTATION  FOR  DAPHNIS. 
a«e wxll,  ye  hills  ?  ye  sylvan  scenes,  farewell, 
Which  once  my  shaggy  feet  rejoiced  to  tread ! 
o  more  with  goats  on  mountain  tops  I'll  dwell, 
Half  goat  myself— no  more  the  mazes  thread 
f  forest  thicket,  or  of  bosky  deli : — 
Daphnis— loved  partner  of  my  sports—is  dead ; 
nd  with  him,  all  the  joy  he  knew  so  well 
To  give  my  sylvan  reign,  for  ever  fled, 
senes  once  beloved !  I  quit  ye ;  to  the  chase 
et  others  hie— the  town  shall  be  Pan's  dwelling 
place. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  TAME  HARE. 
Tomir  from  a  tender  mother's  breast, 

A  tiny,  prick-eared  thing, 
Me  lovely  Phanion  carest, 

And  fed  on  flowers  of  spring. 
Home,  kin,  forgo v— nor  want,  nor  pain, 

I  knew  beneath  her  care, 
But  over  kindness  was  my  bane 

I  died  of  dainty  fare ! 
And  now,  beside  her  maiden  bower, 

Entombed  my  ashes  lie, 
That,  e'en  in  midnight's  dreamy  hour, 

She  still  might  have  me  nigh. 


THE  VICTIM, 
■i  suppliant  bull,  to  Jove's  high  altar  led, 
ellows  a  prayer  for  bis  devoted  head, 
pare  bim,  Saturnius ! — His  the  form  you  wore, 
Then  fair  Europa  through  the  waves  you  bore. 


EPITAPH  ON  jESIGENES. 
Hail,  universal  mother !  lightly  rest 

On  that  dead  form, 
Which  when  with  life  invested,  ne'er  opprest 

Its  fellow  worm. 


THE  MORNING  STAR. 
abxwxll  bright  Phosphor,  herald  of  the  morn! 
et  soon,  in  Hcsper's  name,  again  be  born — 
y  stealth  restoring,  with  thy  later  ray, 
'he  charms  thine  early  radiance  drove  away. 


THE  GIFTS  OF  THE  GRACES. 
The  sister  Graces  for  my  fair 

A  triple  garland  wove, 
When,  with  each  other,  they  to  make 

A  perfect  mistress  strove. 

A  tint  to  mock  the  rose's  bloom ; 
A  form  like  young  Desire  j 

  » 


A  voioe,  whose  melody  out-breathes 
The  sweetness  of  the  lyre. 

Thrice  happy  fair !  whom  Venus  arm'd 

With  Joy's  extatic  power, 
Persuasion,  with  soft  Eloquence, 

And  Love  with  Beauty's  flower. 


A  KISS  WITHIN  THE  CUP. 
Blest  is  the  goblet— oh,  how  blest! 
Which  Heliodora's  lips  have  prest— 
Oh,  might  those  lips  but  meet  with  mine. 
My  soul  should  melt  away  in  thine. 


THE  SAILOR'S  RETURN. 
Help,  help,  my  friends ! — Just  landed  from  the 

main- 
New  to  its  toils,  and  glad  to  feel  again 
The  firm  rebounding  soil  beneath  my  feet, 
Love  marks  his  prey,  and  with  enforcement 

sweet 

Waving  his  torch  before  my  dazzled  eyes, 
Drags  me  to  where  my  queen  of  beauty  lies. 
Now  on  her  steps  I  tread — and  if  in  air 
My  fancy  roves,  I  view  her  picture  there, 
Stretch  my  fond  arms  to  fold  her,  and  delight 
With  unsubstantial  joys  my  ravish 'd  sprite. 
Ah!  vainly  'scaped  the  fearful  ocean's  roar, 
To  prove  a  fiercer  hurricane  on  shore. 


CUPID'S  PEDIGREE. 

Ask'st  thou  why  Love's  eyes,  ev'n  in  laughter, 

lower  ? 

Or  whence  his  savage  thirst  for  flames  and 
sword  ? 

Was  not  fierce  Mars  his  mother's  paramour, 
And  Vulcan,  god  of  fire,  her  wedded  lord? 

The  boy's  his  mother's  son  ;  his  pedigree 
Explains  too  well  his  hate  of  human  kind. 

Who  gave  that  mother  birth  ?— The  roaming  sea, 
Whose  surge  rebellows  to  the  lashing  wind. 

Who  was  his  sire  ? — If  e'er  he  had  a  sire 
Is  doubtful ;— but  for  this  I  will  engage : 

Mars  gave  him  blood-stain'd  arrows,  Vulcan  fire, 
And  Thetis  fill'd  him  with  her  billowy  rage. 


THE  CAPTIVE. 
Lovx !  by  the  author  of  your  race, 

Of  all  your  sweetest  joys  the  giver, 
I  vow  to  burn  before  your  face, 

Tour  arrows,  bow,  and  Scythian  quiver. 

Yes— though  you  point  your  saucy  chin, 
And  screw  your  nostrils  like  a  satyr, 

And  show  your  teeth,  and  pout,  and  grin, 
I'll  burn  them,  boy,  for  all  your  clatter. 

IH  clip  your  wings,  boy,  though  they  be 
Heralds  of  joy ;  your  legs  I'll  bind 

With  brazen  bolts ;  you  sha'nt  get  free- 
Alas  !  I  have  but  caught  the  wind  1 


SMm 
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MXLIA&Eft. 


Oh!  what  had  I  with  Love  to  « 

A  wolf  among  the  sheep-folds  roaming. 
There— take  your  wings— put  on  your  shoe, 

And  tell  your  playmates  you  are  earning. 


TO  BACCHUS. 
Bacchus  !  I  yield  me  to  thy  sway ; 
Master  of  revels,  lead  the  way  1 
Conqueror  of  India's  burning  plain, 
My  heart  obeys  thy  chariot  rein. 

In  flames  conceiv'd,  thou  sure  wilt  prove 
Indulgent  to  the  fire  of  Love ; 
Nor  count  me  rebel,  if  I  own 
Allegiance  to  a  double  throne. 

Alas !  alas !  that  power  so  high 
Should  stoop  to  treacherous  perfidy ! 
The  mysteries  of  thy  hallowed  shrine 
I  ne'er  profan'd— Why  publish  mine  ? 


THE  LOVER'S  MESSAGE. 
Hists  thee,  Dorcas!  haste  and  bear 
This  message  to  thy  lady  fair; 
And  say  besides— nay,  pray  begone— 
Tell,  tell  her  all — run,  Dorcas,  run ! 
Whither  so  fasti  a  moment  stay; 
Don't  run  with  ha1  f  your  tale  away; 
I've  more  to  tell — ah  me !  I  rave— 
I  know  not  what  I  d  do,  or  have. 

Go,  tell  her  all— whate'er  you  know, 
Whate'er  you  think — go,  Dorcas,  go ! 
But  why  a  message  send  before, 
When  we're  already  at  the  door. 


THE  VOW. 
In  holy  night  we  made  the  vow ; 

And  the  same  lamp,  which  long  before 
Had  seen  our  early  passion  grow, 

Was  witness  to  the  faith  we  swore. 

Did  I  not  swear  to  love  her  ever? 

And  have  I  ever  dared  to  rove  ? 
Did  she  not  vow  a  rival  never 

Should  shake  her  faith,  or  steal  her  love  ? 

Yet  now  she  says  those  words  were  air, 
Those  vows  were  written  all  in  water ; 

And,  by  the  lamp  that  heard  her  swear, 
Hath  yielded  to  the  first  that  sought  her. 


LOVE  PROCLAIMED. 
Otbi  !  Take  notice ;  Love,  the  runaway, 
Fled  from  his  bed-chamber  at  break  of  day. 
The  boy  is  an  adept  at  wheedling,  crying; 
Talks  much,  is  swift  of  foot,  and  given  to  lying. 
Audacious,  cunning,  and  with  malice  fraught, 
He  laughs  at  mischiefs  his  own  wiles  have 
wrought : 

With  wings  for  flight  equipped,  and  for  attack 
With  darts,  he  bears  a  quiver  at  his  back. 
Who  is  his  father  I  could  ne'er  discover— 
Earth,  sea,  and  air  alike  disown  the  rover. 


He's  every  body's  foe   ah,  maids,  beware  1 
Youths,  too,  take  heed !   For  you  he  spread 
snare. 

But  look  1 — Can  I  be  wrong?— No ;  there  I 
The  truant  archer,  hid  in  Lesbia's  eye. 


SALE  OF  CUPID. 
Who'll  buy  a  little  boy  ?    Look,  yonder  is 
Fast  asleep,  the  sly  rogue,  on  his  mother's  I 
So  bold  a  young  imp  'tis  not  safe  to  keep, 
So  I'll  part  with  him  now,  while  he's  s 
asleep. 

See  his  arch  little  nose,  how  sharp  it  is  curl 
His  wings,  too,  even  in  sleep  unfurl'd ; 
And  those  fingers,  which  still  ever  ready 
found 

For  mirth  or  for  mischief,  to  tickle  or  woun 

He'll  try  with  his  tears  your  heart  to  beguil* 
But  never  you  mind — he's  laughing  all  the  w 
For  little  he  cares,  so  he  has  his  own  whim 
And  weeping  or  laughing,  'tis  all  one  to  hin 
His  eye  is  as  keen  as  the  lightning's  flash, 
His  tongue,  like  the  red  bolt,  keen  and  rash 
And  so  savage  is  he,  that  his  own  dear  mot! 
Is  scarce,  in  his  hands,  more  safe  than  anotl 

In  short,  to  sum  up  this  prodigy's  praise, 
He's  a  downright  pest  in  all  sorts  of  ways; 
And  if  any  one  wants  such  an  imp  to  empk 
He  shall  have  a  dead  bargain  of  this  little  b 
But  see,  the  boy  wakes — his  bright  tears  fkr 
His  eyes  seem  to  ask,  Could  I  sell  him  ?  Oh 
Sweet  child,  no,  no— though  so  naughty  you 
You  shall  live  evermore  with  my  Lesbia  and 


TO  THE  BEE. 
Wawdsriico  bee,  who  lov'st  to  dwell 
In  the  vernal  rose-bud's  cell, 
Wherefore  leave  thy  place  of  rest 
To  light  on  Heliodora's  breast? 
Is  it  thus  you  mean  to  show, 
When  flies  the  shaft  from  Cupid's  bow, 
What  a  sweet  and  bitter  smart 
It  leaves  within  this  wounded  heart? 
Yes,  thou  friend  to  lovers,  yes— 
I  thy  meaning  well  can  guess — 
'Tis  a  truth  too  soon  we  learn  ;— 
Go !  with  thy  lesson  home  return. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS  SLEEPING. 
Taou  sleep'st,  soft  silken  flower !  Would  I  \ 

sleep, 

For  ever  on  those  lids  my  watch  to  keep ! 
So  would  I  have  thee  all  mine  own, — nor  h» 
Who  seals  Jove's  wakeful  eyes,  my  rival  be, 


LOVE,  THE  TENNIS-PLAYER. 
Lovx  acts  the  tennis-player's  part, 
And  throws  to  thee  my  panting  heart; 
Heliodora  1  ere  it  fall, 
Let  Desire  catch  swift  the  ball ; 


JfSLEAOSR. 


Let  her  in  the  ball-court  more, 
Fellow  in  the  game  with  Love: 
If  thou  throw  me  back  again, 
I  shall  of  foul  play  complain 


TO  ZENOPHILE  PLAYING  ON  THE  LYRE. 
Tis  a  sweet  strain,— by  Pan  of  Arcady ! 
Which  warbles  from  thy  lyre  with  thrilling 
sound : 

Zenophile,  oh !  how  can  I  be  free, 

When  loves  on  every  side  enclose  me  round, 
Forbidding  me  to  breathe  a  single  hour 

In  peace, — since  first  thy  beauty,  then  thy  lyre, 
Thy  grace,  and  then  ....  Oh !  words  of  feeble 
power, 

Thy  perfect  all  has  set  roe  all  on  fire. 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING  IN  GREECE. 
Hush's  is  the  howl  of  wintry  breezes  wild ; 
The  purple  hour  of  youthful  spring  has  smiled : 
A  livelier  verdure  clothes  the  teeming  earth ; 
Buds  press  to  life,  rejoicing  in  their  birth; 
The  laughing  meadows  drink  the  dews  of  night, 
And,  fresh  with  opening  roses,  glad  the  sight: 
In  song  the  joyous  swains  responsive  vie ; 
Wild  music  floats,  and  mountain  melody. 
Adventurous  seamen  spread  the  enbosomed 
sail 

O'er  waves  light  heaving  to  the  western  gale ; 
While  village  youths  their  brows  with  ivy  twine, 
And  hail  with  song  the  promise  of  the  vine. 

In  curious  cells  the  bees  digest  their  spoil, 
When  vernal  sunshine  animates  their  toil, 
And  little  birds,  in  warbling?  sweet  and  clear, 
Salute  thee,  Maia,  loveliest  of  the  year : 
Thee,  on  their  deeps,  the  tuneful  halcyons  bail, 
In  streams  the  swan,  in  woods  the  nightingale. 

If  earth  rejoices,  with  new  verdure  gay, 
And  shepherds  pipe,  and  flocks  exulting  play, 
And  sailors  roam,  and  Bacchus  leads  his  throng, 
And  bees  to  toil,  and  birds  awake  to  song, 
Shall  the  glad  bard  be  mute  in  tuneful  spring, 
And,  warm  with  love  and  joy,  forget  to  sing  ? 


EPITAPH  ON  A  YOUNG  BRIDE. 
Not  Hymen, — it  was  Ades'  self  alone 
That  loosened  Clearista's  virgin  zone : 
And  now  the  evening  flutes  are  breathing  round 
Her  gate ;  the  closing  nuptial  doors  resound. 
The  morning  spousal  song  was  raised— but,  oh! 
At  once  'twas  silenced  into  threnes  of  woe; 
And  the  same  torches,  which  the  bridal  bed 
Had  lit,  now  showed  the  pathway  to  the  dead. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 
Clejbba,  when  she  loosed  her  virgin  zone, 
Found  in  the  nuptial  bed  an  early  grave ; 
Death  claimd  the  bridegroom's  right ;  to  death 
alone 

The  treasure  guarded  for  her  spouse  she  gave. 
To  sweetest  sounds  the  happy  evening  fled, 

The  flute's  soft  strain  and  hymeneal  choir ; 
At  morn  sad  howlings  echo  round  the  bed, 

And  the  glad  hymns  on  quivering  lips  expire. 


The  very  torches  that  at  fall  of  night 

Shed  their  bright  radiance  o'er  the  bridal  room ; 
Those  very  torches,  with  the  morning's  light, 
Conduct  the  victim  to  her  silent  tomb.9 


EPITAPH  ON  CHARIXENUS. 
Tike,  poor  Charixenus !  in  youth's  first  bloom, 
Thy  mother's  hands— an  offering  to  the  tomb- 
Dec  kd  with  the  martial  stole.  The  very  stone 
Made  to  thy  moaning  friends  responsive  moan, 
As  with  the  houseless  corpse  they  sorrowing 
went — 

No  hymeneal  strain,  but  loud  lament 
"Ah  me!  that  gentle  bosom's  bounteous  store, 
How  ill  repaid ! — How  vain  the  pangs  she  bore!" 
O  Fate  unfruitful!  Maid  of  ruthless  mind! 
That  giv'st  a  mother's  yearnings  to  the  wind ! 
Here  friends  can  only  wish,  and  parents  weep, 
And  pitying  strangers  sanctify  thy  sleep. 

SONG. 

Still,  like  dew  in  silence  falling, 
Drops  for  thee  the  nightly  tear ; 

Still  that  voice,  the  past  recalling, 
Dwells,  like  echo,  on  mine  ear, 
Still,  still! 

Day  and  night  the  spell  hangs  o'er  me  j 

Here,  for  ever  fixed  thou  art ; 
As  thy  form  first  shone  before  me, 

So  'tis  graven  on  this  heart, 
Deep,  deep ! 

Love,  oh  love,  whose  bitter  sweetness 

Dooms  me  to  this  lasting  pain ; 
Thou,  who  cam'st  with  so  much  fleetness, 

Why  so  slow  to  go  again  ? 
Why?  Why? 


EPITAPH  ON  HELIODORA. 
Tears,  Heliodora!  on  thy  tomb  I  shed, 

Love's  last  libation  to  the  shades  below ; 
Tears,  bitter  tears,  by  fond  remembrance  fed, 

Are  all  that  Fate  now  leaves  me  to  bestow. 
Vain  sorrows !  vain  regrets !  yet,  loveliest,  thee, 

Thee  still  they  follow  in  the  silent  urn, 
Retracing  hours  of  social  converse  free, 

And  soft  endearments  never  to  return. 


»  So  In  Shakspeare'a  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  :"— 
44  All  things  that  we  ordain  for  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral: 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  belli ; 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse." 

Act  Iv.,  Scent  v. 
And  likewise  ITerrick.  In  his  lines  "Upon  a  maid  that 
died  the  day  she  was  married." 

"That  morne  which  saw  me  made  a  bride, 
The  evening  witness!  that  I  died. 
Those  holy  lights,  wherewith  they  guide 
Unto  the  bed  the  bashful  bride, 
Serv'd  but  as  tapers  for  to  burne, 
And  light  my  reliques  to  their  nrne." 
"  Et  face  pro  tbaiami  fax  mini  mortis  adest"— Ovid. 


MILSAOSB. 


How  thoa  art  torn,  tweet  flower,  that  imiled  so 
fair! 

Torn,  and  thyhonour'd  bloom  with  dost  defiled ; 
Yet,  holy  Earth,  accept  my  suppliant  prayer, 
And  in  a  mother's  arms  enfold  thy  child. 

Another  trawUtio*  of  tkt  Same 
Team  o'er  my  Helidora's  grave  I  shed, 
Affection's  fondest  tribute  to  the  dead. 
Oh,  flow,  my  bitter  sorrows  o'er  her  shrine, 
Pledge  of  the  love  that  bound  her  soul  to  mine ! 
Break,  break,  my  heart,  o'ercharged  with  bursting 

woe, 

An  empty  offering  to  the  shades  below. 
Ah,  plant  regretted !  Death's  remorseless  power 
With  dust  ungrateful  choked  thy  full-blown 
flower  1 

Take,  Earth,  the  gentle  inmate  to  thy  breast, 
And,  soft  entombed,  bid  Heliodora  rest 


THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  LYCAMBES. 
Bt  Pluto's  hand  we  swear— an  awful  sign— 
And  the  dark  bed  of  gloomy  Proserpine, 
Pure  went  we  to  our  graves,  whateer  of  shame 
And  vile  reproach  against  our  virgin  fame 
That  bitter  bard  poured  forth,  in  strains  refined 
Cloaking  the  foulness  of  his  slanderous  mind. 
Muses,  in  our  despite  why  favour  thus 
The  false  Iambics  of  Archilochus  !• 


THE  LOVER'S  MESSAGE. 
SxA-WAKDiaiiro  barks,  that  o'er  the  iEgean  sail, 
With  pennants  streaming  to  the  northern  gale, 
If,  in  your  course,  the  Coan  strand  ye  reach, 
And  see  my  Phanion  musing  on  the  beach, 
With  eye  intent  upon  the  placid  sea, 
And  constant  heart  that  only  beats  for  me, — 
Tell  the  dear  maid,  that  mindful  of  her  charms, 
Her  lover  hastens  to  her  longing  arms. 
Go,  heralds  of  my  soul  1  to  Phan ion's  ear 
On  all  your  shrouds  the  tender  accents  bear ! 
So  Jove  shall  calm  with  smiles  the  wave  below, 
And  bid  for  you  his  softest  breezes  blow. 


THE  COMPARISON. 
Tmm  snowdrop  peeps  from  every  glade, 

The  gay  narcissus  proudly  glows, 
The  lily  decks  the  mountain  shade, 

Where  blooms  my  fair— a  blushing  rose. 
Ye  meads !  why  vainly  thus  display 

The  buds  that  grace  your  vernal  hour? 
For  see  ye  not  my  Zoo  stray, 

Amidst  your  sweets,  a  sweeter  flower  ? 

EPITAPH  ON  MELEAGER  OF  GADARA.f 
Ttbb  was  my  Island-nurse— an  Attic  race 
I  boast,  though  Gadara  my  native  place, — 

♦  The  daughters  of  Lycambes,  driven  to  suicide  by  the 
Iambics  of  Archilochus,  attest  the  falsity  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  them  by  the  malicious  poet ;  complaining, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  assistance  given  him  by  the 
Muses  in  his  base  undertaking. 


Herself  an  Athena,  Eucratea  I  claim 

For  sire,  and  Melemger  is  my  name. 

From  childhood,  in  the  Muse  was  all  my  pride : 

I  sang;  and  with  Menippus,  side  by  aide, 

Urged  ray  poetic  chariot  to  the  goal. 

And  why  not  Syrian?— to  the  free-born  soul 

Our  country  is  the  world ;  and  all  on  earth 

One  universal  chaos  brought  to  birth. 

Now  old,  and  heedful  of  th'  approaching  doom ; 

These  lines  in  memory  of  my  parted  bloom, 

I  on  my  picture  trace,  as  on  my  tomb. 


NIOBE. 

Daughters  of  Tantalus,  lorn  Niobe, 
Sad  are  the  tidings  which  I  bear  to  thee, — 
Words  fraught  with  woe ay,  now  unbind  thy 
hair, 

The  streaming  signal  of  thy  wild  despair : 
For  Phoebus'  darts,  grief-pointed,  reek  with  gore, 
Alas !  alas ! — thy  sons  are  now  no  more. 
But  what  is  this  '  What  means  this  oozing  flood  ! 
Her  daughters,  too,  are  weltering  in  their  blood. 
One  clasps  a  mother's  knees ;  one  clings  around 
Her  neck;  and  one  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground; 
One  seek*  her  breast ;  one  eyes  the  coming  woe 
And  shudders ;  one,  in  tremor,  crouches  low ; 
The  seventh  is  breathing  out  her  latest  sigh, 
And  lifc-in-death  seems  flickering  from  that  eye. 
She— the  woe-stricken  mother,  reft,  alone ; 
Erst  full  of  words — is  now  mute,  stiffened  stone. 


MUSIC  AND  BEAUTY. 

Bt  the  God  of  Arcadia,  so  sweet  are  the  notes 
Which  tremulous  fall  from  myRhodopes  lyre; 

Such  melody  swells  in  her  voice,  as  it  floats 
Oil  the  soil  midnight  air,  that  my  soul  is  on  fire, 

Oli,  where  can  I  fly  ?  The  young  Cupids  around 
mo 

Gaily  spread  their  light  wings,  all  my  footsteps 
pursuing; 

Her  eyes  dart  a  thousand  fierce  lustres  to  wound 
me, 

And  music  and  beauty  conspire  my  undoing/ 


TO  THE  CICADA. 

Oh  shrill-voiced  insect!  that,  with  dew-drops 
sweet 

Inebriate,  dost  in  desert  woodlands  sing; 
Pereh'd  on  the  sprny-top  with  indented  feet, 

Thy  dusky  body's  echoing*,  harp-like,  ring. 
Come,  dear  Cicada !  chirp  to  all  the  grove, 

The  nymphs.and  Pan,a  new  responsive  strain; 
That  I,  in  noonday  sleep,  may  steal  from  love,  | 

Reclined  beneath  this  dark  o  erspreading  plane.  I 


•  Peace,  Chlnris,  peace,  or  singing  die! 
That  together  you  and  I 

To  heaven  may  go ; 

Por  all  we  know 
Of  what  the  blessed  do  above. 
Is  that  they  sing,  and  that  they  love.— FP*Z7«r. 


ARCHIAS: 


[About  100  &  C] 

A  vmr*  of  Antioch  and  preceptor  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who  composed  one  of  hit  most  cele- 
brated orations  in  his  defence. 


ON  A  GRASSHOPPER. 
EaiT  on  the  fir's  green,  blooming  branch, 

O  grasshopper,  'twas  thine 
To  sit,  or  on  the  shady  spray 

Of  the  dusky,  tufted  pine ; 
And  from  thy  hollow,  well-winged  aides 

To  sound  the  blithesome  strain, 
Sweeter  than  music  of  the  lyre 

To  the  simple  shepherd  swain. 
But  thee  alas !  now  overcome 

By  ants  that  haunt  the  road, 
like  cave  of  Pluto  now  conceals, 

That  unforeseen  abode. 
Yet  still  thy  fate  may  be  forgiven, 

Since  the  vulgar  fisher-throng 
By  their  riddle  slew  Msaonides, 

The  very  prince  of  song.# 

•  Honer,  (according  to  the  absurd  story  here  alluded 
to,)  whilst  sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  tea-shore,  in  the 
island  of  lo,  observed  some  fisber-lads  In  a  boat,  and 
asked  then  if  they  bad  any  thing  1  To  which  the  young 
wags,  (who,  having  had  no  sport,  had  been  diligently 
catching,  and  killing  as  many  as  they  could  catch,  of  cer- 
tain personal  companions  of  a  race  not  even  yet  extinct,) 
replied—**  As  many  as  we  caught,  we  left ;  and  as  many 
as  we  could  not  catch  we  carry  with  us"— 
"OsV  fAa/usv,  Krtifxir^x'  Ivv*  ov£  tAoftw,  eip^usrda. 

The  catastrophe  was,  that  Homer,  being  utterly  unable 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  this  riddle,  broke  his  heart  out 
of  pare  vexation. 


ON  AN  OLD  RACE  HORSE. 
Mb,  at  AlphaBus  wreath'd,  and  twice  the  theme 
Of  heralds,  by  Castalia's  sacred  stream* — 
Me,  Isthmus'  and  N  era  sea's  trumpet-tongue 
Hailed  fleet  as  winged  storms! — I  then  was 
young. 

Alas!  wreaths  loathe  me  now:  and  Eld  hath 
found 

An  outcast  trundling  mill-stones  round  end 
round. 


ON  A  SHIPWRECKED  MARINER. 
I,  Tatars,  wreck'd  and  cast  a  corse  on  shore, 
Still  shudder  at  old  Ocean's  ceaseless  roar. 
For  here,  beneath  the  cliifs  overshadowing  gloom, 
Close  by  its  waves  have  strangers  dug  my  tomb. 
Hence  still  its  roaring,  reft  of  life,  I  hear ; 
Its  hateful  surge  still  thunders  in  my  ear, 
For  me  alone,  by  Fate  unrespited, 
Remains  no  rest  to  soothe  me— even  though  dead. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

TaaACiAirs!  who  howl  around  an  infant's  birth, 
And  give  the  funeral  hour  to  songs  of  mirth 
Well  in  your  grief  and  gladness  are  exprest, 
That  Life  is  labour,  and  that  Death  is  rest 


PHILODEMUS. 

[About  90  B.  C] 


Pbilodixus  was  by  birth  a  Gadarene,  but 
migrated  in  early  life  to  Athens,  and  afterwards 
to  Rome.    Here  he  became  intimately  con- 


nected with  Piso,  and  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  bis  oration  against  that 

nobleman. 


YOUTHFUL  BEAUTY. 
Not  yet  the  blossoms  of  the  spring  decay'd, 

Nor  full  the  swelling  treasures  of  the  vine ; 
But  the  young  loves  prepare  their  darts,  sweet 
maid, 

And  light  their  fires  upon  thy  virgin  shrine. 
Oh,  let  us  fly,  whilst  yet  unstrung  their  bows, 
And  yet  conceal'd,  the  future  splendour  glows. 


CONSTANCY. 
Mt  Helen  is  little  and  brown ;  but  more  tender 
Than  the  cygnet's  soft  down,  or  the  plumage 
of  doves ; 

And  her  form,  like  the  ivy,  is  graceful  and 
slender, 

Like  the  ivy  entwined  round  the  tree  mat  it 
loves. 

HA 
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ZONAS  OF  SARDI8. 


Her  voice— -not  thy  cestus,  0  goddeu  of  plea- 
sure, 

Can  so  melt  with  desire  or  with  ecstasy  burn ; 
Her  kindness  unbounded,  she  gives  without 
measure 

To  her  languishing  lover,  and  asks  no  return. 
Such  a  girl  is  my  Helen — then  never,  ah  never, 
Let  my  amorous  heart,  mighty  Venus,  forget 
her, 

Oh  grant  me  to  keep  my  sweet  mistress  for  ever, 
— For  ever — at  least,  till  you  send  me  a  better  1 

A  finer  paraphrase  of  the  Same. 
Mr  Mopsa  is  little,  my  Mopsa  is  brown, 
Bat  her  skin  is  as  smooth  as  the  peach's  soft 

down, 

And,  for  blushing,  no  rose  can  come  near  her; 
In  short  she  has  woven  such  nets  round  my 
heart,— 

That  I  ne'er  from  my  dear  little  Mopsa  can 
part,— 

Unless  I  can  find  one  that's  dearer. 
Her  voice  has  a  music  that  dwells  on  the  ear, 
And  her  eye  from  its  orb  gives  a  day-light  so 
clear, 

That  I'm  dazzled  whenever  I  meet  her ; 
Her  ringlets  so  curly,  are  Cupid's  own  net, 
And  her  lips,— oh  1  their  sweetness  I  ne'er  shall 
forget— 

Till  I  light  upon  lips  that  are  sweeter. 

But  'Us  not  her  beauty  that  charms  me  alone, 
Tis  her  mind,  'tis  that  language,  whose  eloquent 
tone 

From  the  depths  of  the  grave  could  revive  one ;  j 


In  short,  here  I  swear,  that  if  death  were  my 
doom, 

I  would  instantly  join  my  dead  love  in  the 
tomb, — 

Unless  I  could  meet  with  a  live  one. 


INVITATION  TO  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
EPICURUS. 

To-morrow,  Piso,  at  the  evening  hour, 
Thy  friend  will  lead  thee  to  his  simple  bower, 
To  keep  with  feast  our  annual  twentieth 
night : 

If  there  you  miss  the  flask  of  Chian  wine, 

Yet  hearty  friends  you'll  meet,  and,  while  you 

dine, 

Hear  strains,  like  those  in  which  the  gods  de- 
light. 

And,  if  you  kindly  look  on  us  the  while, 
We'll  reap  a  richer  banquet  from  thy  smile. 


ON  A  FRIEND. 
Still  bloom  my  roses,  still  my  garden  bears 
Its  ripening  load  of  plums  and  juicy  pears ; 
Herbs  and  young  shrubs  pot  forth  their  vigorous 
shoots, 

And  mingled  fragrance  breathes  from  flowers 
and  fruits. 

But  in  yon  much-loved  bower  I  sit  no  more, 
Yon  bower  of  myrtles  that  overlooks  the  shore- 
There  sat  my  friend  and  laughed  his  cares 
away 

But  yesternight— a  senseless  corse  to-day. 


ZONAS  OF  SARDIS. 


Strabo  mentions  two  of  this  name  and  country;  one  distinguished  for  his  military  talents  in  the 
war  of  Mithridates;  the  other,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  his  own,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 


ON  A  SHIPWRECKED  MARINER. 
Accxpt  a  grave  in  these  deserted  sands, 
That  on  thy  head  I  strew  with  pious  hands; 
For  to  these  wintry  crags  no  mother  bears 
The  decent  rites,  or  mourns  thee  with  her  tears. 
Yet,  on  the  frowning  promontory  laid, 
Some  pious  dues,  Alexis,  please  thy  shade ; 
A  little  sand  beside  the  sounding  wave, 
Moisten'd  with  flowing  tears,  shall  be  thy  grave. 


TO  THE  BEES. 
Yx  nimble,  honey-making  bees, 
the  Mowers  are  in  their  prima ; 


Come  now  and  taste  the  little  buds 

of  sweetly-breathing  thyme ; 
Or  tender  poppies  all  so  fair, 

or  bits  of  raisins  sweet, 
Or  down  that  decks  the  apple-tribe, 

or  fragrant  violet : 
Come  nibble  on,  your  vessels  store 

with  honey  while  you  can, 
In  order  that  the  hive-protecting, 

bee-preserving  Pan 
May  have  a  tasting  for  himself; 

and  that  the  hand  so  rude, 
That  cuts  away  the  combs,  may  leave 

for  yourselves  a  little  food. 


ANTIPATER  OF  THESSALONICA." 


A  sibtixouibhid  court-poet,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 


THE  SEPARATION. 
0  KATK7VL  bird  of  morn,  whose  harsh  alarms 
Drive  me  thus  early  from  Chrysilla's  arms. 
Old  age  has  sprinkled  Tithon's  brow  with  snow, 
No  more  his  veins  in  ruddy  currents  flow ; 
How  cold  his  sense,  his  withered  heart  how  dead, 
Who  drives  so  soon  a  goddess  from  his  bed. 


A  WISH. 
O  that  we  had  the  art  to  know 
Each  man  by  more  than  outward  show ; 
To  ope  the  door  of  every  breast 

And  see  the  soul's  most  secret  places- 
Then  close  it  fast,  and,  thus  possest, 

Cling  to  our  friends  with  strict  embrace. 


GREEK  POETESSES. 
Thxbx  the  maids  of  heavenly  tongue, 
Rear'd  Pierian  cliffs  among : 
Anyte,  as  Homer  strong, 
Sappho,  star  of  Lesbian  song ; 
Erinna,  famous  Telesilla, 
Myro  fair,  and  fair  Praxilla ; 
Corinna, — she,  that  sang  of  yore, 
The  dreadful  shield  Minerva  bore.— 
Myrtis  sweet,  and  Nossis,  known 
For  tender  thought  and  melting  tone  ; 
Framers  all  of  deathless  pages, 
Joys,  that  live  for  endless  ages- 
Nine  the  muses  famed  in  heaven, 
And  nine  to  mortals  earth  has  given* 


CRINAGORAS. 

A  jtativ*  of  Mitylene,  and  a  court-poet  and  client  in  the  family  of  Augustus  and  his  successor. 


ON  AN  IMAGE  OF  CUPID  BOUND. 
PmriDiout  wretch  1  well  may  you  cry, 
And  wring  your  hands,  and  sob  and  sigh: 
For  who  your  advocate  will  be  ? 
Who  now  from  chains  will  set  you  free  ? 
You  oft,  by  causeless  doubts  and  fears, 
From  other  eyes  have  forced  the  tears, 
And  by  your  bitter-biting  darts, 
Instiird  love's  poison  in  our  hearts. 
You  oft  have  laugh'd  at  human  bale j 
But  now  your  arts,  elusive,  fail, 
And  justice  will  at  last  prevail. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
Lrr's  fly,  my  love,  from  noonday's  beam, 
And  plunge  us  in  yon  cooling  stream ; 
Then,  hastening  to  the  festal  bower, 
We'll  pass  in  mirth  the  evening  hour  : 
Tis  thus  our  age  of  bliss  shall  fly, 
As  sweet,  though  passing,  as  that  sigh, 
Which  seems  to  whisper  o'er  your  lip  ;— 
"Come,  while  you  may,  of  rapture  sip." 
For  age  will  steal  the  graceful  form, 
Will  chill  the  pulse,  while  throbbing  warm, 


And  death — alas  1  that  hearts  which  thrill 
Like  yours  and  mine,  should  e'er  be  stilL  ' 


THE  BRIDAL  OFFERING. 

Crtldriit  of  spring,  but  now  in  wintry  snow, 
We  purple  roses  for  Calista  blow, 
Duteous  we  smiled  upon  her  natal  morn; 
Her  bridal  bed  to-morrow  we  adorn. 
Oh,  sweeter  far  to  bloom  our  little  day, 
Wreathed  in  her  hair,  than  wait  the  sunny  May. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SOLDIER, 

IN  TBS  ABMT  Of  0KRM  A1TICU8. 

Lit  Cynegeirus'  name,  renowned  of  yore, 
And  brave  Othryades  be  heard  no  more ! 
By  Rhine's  swoln  wave  Italian  Arrius  lay 
TransfiVd  with  wounds,  and  sobb'd  his  foul 
away. 

But  seeing  Rome's  proud  eagle  captive  led, 
He  started  from  the  ghastly  heaps  of  dead, 
The  captor  slew,  the  noble  prize  brought  home, 
And  found  death  only  not  to  be  o'eroome* 


ANTIPHILUS. 


A  vatitb  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  under  Nero,  and  from  his  time  to  that  of  Domitiar 


ON  AN  ANCIENT  OAK. 
Hail,  venerable  boughs,  that  in  mid  sky, 
Spread  broad  and  deep  your  leafy  canopy ! 
Hail,  cool,  refreshing  shade,  abode  most  dear 
To  the  sun-wearied  traveller,  wand' ring  near ! 
Hail,  close  inwoven  bow'rs,  fit  dwelling  place 
For  insect  tribes,  and  man's  imperial  race  1 
Me  too  reclining  in  your  green  retreat, 
Shield  from  the  blazing  day's  meridian  heat 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  MEDEA, 

IT  TIMOXACHUS. 

Wm  bold  Timomaohus  essay'd  to  trace 
The  soul's  emotions  in  the  varying  face, 
With  patient  thought,  and  faithful  hand,  he 
•trove 

To  blend  with  jealous  rage  maternal  love. 
Behold  Medea  1  Envy  must  confess 
In  both  the  passions  his  complete  success. 
Tears  in  each  threat— a  threat  in  every  tear, 
The  mind  with  pity  warm,  or  chill  with  fear. 


The  dread  suspense  I  praise,  the  critic  cries : 
Here  all  the  judgment,  all  the  pathos,  lies ; 
To  stain  with  filial  blood  the  guilty  scene, 
Had  marr'd  the  artist,  but  became  the  queer 


ON  A  BEE'S  NEST. 
O  beautiful  Bee-homestead 

with  many  a  waxen  cell, 
Self- built— for  hanging,  so  it  seems, 

that  airy  citadel  1 
An  unbought  blessing  to  man's  life, 

which  neither  plough,  nor  hoe, 
Nor  axe,  nor  crooked  sickle, 

is  needed  to  bestow ; 
A  tiny  vessel— and  no  more— 

wherein  the  busy  bee 
From  its  small  body,  liquid  sweets 

distilleth  lavishly. 
Rejoice,  ye  blessed  creatures ! 

regaling  while  ye  rove, 
Winged  workers  of  Nectareous  food, 

on  all  the  flowers  ye  love. 


LEONIDAS  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 


A  post,  who  flourished  under  the  emperor 
Nero,  and  from  his  times  to  those  of  Hadrian. 
Ha  speaks  of  himself  as  having  devoted  his 


youth  to  study,  and  spent  his  after  years  in  ht 
of  intimacy  with  the  first  literary  character 
Rome. 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  AN  INFANT 

PLAYTV 6  KXAB  A  PBXCIPICX. 

Warn  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels, 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall, 

See,  to  the  last,  last  verge  her  infant  steals ! 
O  fly — yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall.— 

Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare, 

And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 


THE  DYING  SOLDIER  TO  HIS  FRIENDS. 
That  soul,  which  vanquish'd  war  could  never 
win, 

Now  yields  reluctant  to  a  foe  within. 
Oh,  seise  the  sword  1  grant  me  a  soldier's  due, 
And  thai  Disease  shall  own  my  triumph  too. 
m 


ON  THE  VENUS  ANADYOMENE  O] 
APELLES. 
Whik  from  the  bosom  of  her  parent  flood 
She  rose,  refulgent  with  the  encircling  bri: 
Apelles  saw  Cythera's  form  divine, 
And  fii'd  her  breathing  image  where  it  stoo 

Those  graceful  hands,  entwined,  that  wring 
spray 

From  her  ambrosial  hair,  proclaim  the  tru 
Those  speaking  eyes,  where  amorous  lightn 
play, 

Those  swelling  heavens,  the  harbinger* 
youth; 

The  rival  powers  behold  with  fond  amaze, 
And  yield  submission  in  the  conscious  gaze. 


PHILIP  OF  THK88ALONICAw— PARMENION. 
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ON  THE  VOTIVE  IMAGE  OF  A  LION. 

If  the  dark  winter*!  night,  while  all  around 
The  furious  hail-storm  clatters  on  the  ground, 
While  every  field  is  deep  in  drifted  snow, 
And  Boreas  bids  his  bitterest  tempests  blow, 
A  solitary  lion,  gaunt  and  grim, 
Bavenous  with  oold,  and  namb'd  in  every  limb, 
Stalks  to  die  goat-herd's  miserable  shed, 
From  the  rude  air  to  shield  his  storm-beat  head.  - 
The  astonish'd  natives  of  this  lonely  spot 
With  cries  of  stifled  horror  fill  the  cot ; 


No  more  their  numerous  herds  demand  their  care, 
While  for  themselves  they  pour  the  broken  prayer, 
And  call  the  Saviour  Jove,  as  fix'd  they  stand, 
Together  pressed,  a  trembling,  shuddering  band. 
Meanwhile  the  lordly  savage,  safe  and  warm, 
Stays  through  the  pelting  of  the  wintry  storm, 
Then  calmly  quits  the  whole  affrighted  horde, 
And  leaves  their  meal  untouch'd  upon  the  board. 
In  grateful  memory  of  so  rare  a  fate, 
The  swains  to  Jove  this  offering  consecrate, 
And  still,  suspended  from  the  oak-tree  show, 
This  faithful  image  of  their  generous  foe. 


PHILIP  OF  THESSALONICA. 

Tax  second  collector  of  epigrams,  flourished  about  150  years  after  Meleager,  and  the  60th  year 

of  the  Christian  era. 


ON  A  VINE. 
Who  has  that  unripe  cluster  torn, 

And  thrown,  with  wrinkled  lip,  away, 
And  left  the  parent  vine  to  mourn 

Her  fruit  to  barbarous  hands  a  prey  ? 
May  Bacchus  on  the  spoiler  turn 

His  fiercest  rage,  and  bitterest  smart  j 
His  head  with  fever'd'lfeenzy  burn, 

With  agony  distract  his  heart 
For  hence  some  transitory  pleasure 

The  child  of  misery  might  have  found ; 
Burst  into  song  of  wildest  measure, 

And  quaff'd  oblivion  of  his  wound. 


ON  A  BRONZE  STATUE 
or  the  aivxa  xusotas. 
Punmn  by  the  sculptor  in  a  bath  of  flame, 
Yet  in  bis  native  bed  the  god  appears : 


The  watery  veil  yet  hangs  o'er  all  his  frame, 
And  every  pore  distils  the  crystal  tears. 
How  great  the  victory  of  art  that  gave 
To  brass  the  trembling  moisture  of  the  wave  1 


ON  A  YOUNG  MAID, 

WHO  DIID  THE  DAT  Of  HXE  MA**IA6>X. 

Thx  flute  now  sounded  in  the  bridal  room 
Of  fair  Nicippus,  and  the  joyous  throng 

Danced  to  the  Hymenean,  when,  sad  doom  1 
Loud  lamentation  drowned  the  spousal  song.— 

The  wedded  maiden  lies — a  stricken  corse. 
Grim  Ades,  while  the  widowed  husband 
sheds 

Those  bitter  tears,  oh  1  hast  thou  no  remorse, — 
Pleased  though  thou  be  with  weeping  bridal 
beds? 


PARMENION. 

[About  60  A.  D.] 

A  Macxdovxajt  by  birth,  and  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  the  second  collector  of  the  Anthology 


ON  THE  DEFEAT  OF  XERXES  AT 
THERMOPYLAE. 
Hik,  who  reversed  the  laws  great  nature  gave, 
Sail'd  o'er  the  continent,  and  walk'd  the  wave, 
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Three  hundred  spears  from  Sparta's  iron  plain, 
Have  stopp'd— oh  blush,  ye  mountains,  and  thou 


XENOCRITUS  OF  RHODES. 


ON  A  DAUGHTER  DROWNED  AT  SEA. 

Cold  on  the  wild  wave  floats  thy  virgin  form, 
Drench'd  are  thine  auburn  tresses  by  the  storm, 
Poor  lost  Eliza  1  in  the  raging  sea, 
Gone  was  my  every  joy  and  hope  with  thee ! 


These  sad  recording  stones  thy  fate  deplore, 
Thy  bones  are  wafted  to  some  distant  shore 
What  bitter  sorrows  did  thy  father  prove, 
Who  brought  thee,  destined  for  a  bridegroom's  1 
Sorrowing  he  came— nor  to  the  youth  fbrlor 
Consigned  a  maid  to  love,  or  corpse  to  moon 


MARCUS  ARGENT ARIUS. 


M  PeHkaps,"  says  Mr.  Merivale,  "  the  Greek  rhetorician  mentioned  by  Seneca ;  or  perhaps  the  Ms 
Byzantinus  noticed  by  Philostratus  in  the  life  of  Apollonius." 


ON  A  SON  DROWNED  AT  SEA. 

Ham  hapless  son,  now  buried  in  the  deep, 
Along  the  shore  Lysidice  must  weep 
With  wailing  multitudinous,  while  she 
Eyes  this  vain  cenotaph,  and  thinks  of  me, 
Pythagoras  whose  corpse  the  gods  ordain 
To  float  with  sea-fowl  on  the  heaving  main, 
The  blue  .ASgean,  where  my  doom  was  pass'd, 
While  striving  to  resist  the  northern  blast 
Bat  not  e'en  thus  were  all  my  wanderings  o'er, 
My  bark  I  left  for  that  which  seeks  the  Stygian 
shore. 

THE  LEAN  LOVERS. 
Da  a  a  Lyce,  thou  art  wond'rous  thin, 
And  I'm  a  bag  of  bones  and  skin ; 


Tet  thou'rt  to  me  a  Venus! 
Fat  lovers  have  not  half  our  bliss ; 
Our  very  souls  each  other  kiss, 

For  there's  no  flesh  between  us. 


THE  TEST  OF  LOVE. 

Call  it  not  a  test  of  love 
If  sun-like  beauty  lights  the  flame. 

Beauty  every  heart  can  move  ; 

It  delights  the  gods  above, 
And  is  to  all  the  same. 

But  if  thy  fond  doting  eye 
Has  taught  thy  heart  a  different  creed ; 

If  for  wrinkled  age  you'll  sigh, 

Or  adore  deformity. 
Then  you  must  love  indeed. 


JEMILIANUS  NIC^US. 

ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  AN  INFANT 

SUCKIVe  AT  TBI  BBBAST  OF  ITS  DTIF  ©  MOTHS*. 

M  Picture  est,  opsido  cspto,  sd  Matrta  nortentis  •  valuers  ntmntn  adrepent  lsfkna:  intsHifttarque  ssotirt  m 
9i  timers  ne  •mortao  laett  sanguinem  iafkns  lambat.— Ptm. 

Suck,  little  wretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  lives! 
Suck  the  last  drop  her  fainting  bosom  gives  I 
She  dies— her  tenderness  survives  her  breath, 
And  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death. 


TULLIUS  GEMINUS. 

ON  THEMISTOCLES. 

Gaimci  be  the  monument :  around  ber  throw  There  lay  Themistocles — to  spread  his  fame 
The  broken  trophies  of  the  Persian  fleet ;  A  lasting  column  Salamis  shall  be ; 

Inscribe  the  gods  that  led  the  insulting  foe,  Raise  not,  weak  man,  to  that  immortal  name 

And  mighty  Xerxes  at  the  tablet's  feet.  The  little  records  of  mortality. 


ONESTUS. 


Called  a  Corinthian  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams.   Reiske  supposes  his  true  name  to  hare  been 

Onesias. 


THE  DIFFICULTY  AND  REWARD  OF 
SCIENCE. 

*Tis  hard  Parnassus  to  ascend, 
But  at  the  top  there  is  a  fount 

Shall  well  reward  you  at  the  end 
For  all  the  pains  you  took  to  mount 

Tis  hard  to  reach  the  top  of  science, 
But,  when  arriv'd,  securely  breathe  ; 


To  pride  and  envy  bid  defiance, 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  growls  beneath. 


HELICON. 
As  nectar,  welling  from  the  holy  fount 

Of  Hippocrene,  doth  the  spirit  cheer 
Of  him,  who  up  the  Heliconian  mount 

Hath  toil'd,  until  its  crest  at  length  is  near ; 
Such  is  the  steep  of  song ;  but  gain  that  height, 
And  every  muse  will  grace  thee  with  delight 


LUCIAN. 

[Bora  about  90—Ditd  180,  A.  D J 


A  wiLL-Kirowir  Greek  writer,  born  at  Samo- 
sata  in  Syria.  He  was  bred  a  sculptor,  but 
afterwards  devoting  himself  to  literature,  and 
becoming  an  author,  acquired  by  his  writings 


such  favour  with  the  emperor  Marcus  Au- 
relius,  as  to  be  appointed  by  him  to  the  Re- 
gistrarship  of  Egypt  He  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety. 


TO  A  WORN-OUT  BELLE. 
Yes,  you  may  change  your  hair,  but  not  your  age, 

Nor  smoothe  alas !  the  wrinkles  of  your  face j 
Yes,  you  may  varnish  o'er  the  tell-tale  page 

And  wear  a  mask  for  every  vanished  grace: 
But  there's  an  end.    No  Hecuba  by  aid 
Of  rouge  and  ceruse  is  a  Helen  made. 


THE  PHYSICIAN  AND  HIS  SON. 
His  darling  son  a  certain  doctor  brought, 
To  be  by  me  in  the  btVU*  Uttret  taught 
The  lad  began — "Achilles'  wrath,  the  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,  heavenly  goddess,  sing"— - 
When  to  the  following  line  he  own  ward  went — 
"  Of  souls  to  Hades  prematurely 

<W\   
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DI0NT8IUS. 


"Hold,"  said  the  leech,  "no  use  in  this  I  see; 
Such  lesson  he  may  learn  as  well  of  me, 
Who  souls  to  Hades  prematurely  send 
Without  the  aid  of  grammar-rules,  my  fiiencL" 


'  TO  A  LONG-BEARDED  COXCOMB. 
It  beards  long  and  bushy  true  wisdom  denote, 
Then  Plato  must  bow  to  a  hairy  he-goat  1 


AN  ENIGMA. 
Hats*  of  poverty  and  scourge  of  those 
Who  live  in  wealth  and  indolent  repose ; 
Borne  on  another's  feet  and  not  thine  own, 
Thou  sitteat  where  the  poor  are  never  known  j 


Wreath'd  and  permm'd,  the  all-delighted 
Art  thou  where  Mirth  and  Bacchus  rule  tl 
And  hovering  ever  at  the  rich  man's  doc 
Thou  ehunn'st  the  humble  dwelling  of  the 


EPITAPH  ON  A  CHILD. 
Wiip  not,  though  thus,  in  life's  film 

I  fell,  Death's  early  due : 
If  few  the  joys  allow'd  me  here, 

My  sorrows  were  as  few. 


*  The  foul  is  treated  in  much  the  same  way 
tia).  Ixil.  17:— "Qnare  tam  multis  a  te,  Lentine, 
sic,  and  it*  parentage  ia  not  un philosophically 
the  following  dUtich  by  Hedytue  :— 

AvrijutiKwc  Baa£cv  «*j  KWi/utKouc  A<tyaS/< 
Twrarmi  Qvydmfa  xwi/uvJk  TloJaypx. 
Says  limb-relaxing  Bacchus  to  limb-relaxing  Vt 
A  daughter,  limb-relaxing  Gout,  ia  now  begot  bet 


PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 
If  pleasure's  bowers  whole  lives  unheeded  fiy; 
But  to  the  wretch  one  night's  eternity. 


DIONYSIUS. 


TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
I  wish  I  could,  like  Zephyr,  steal 

To  wanton  o'er  thy  mazy  vest ; 
And  thou  wouldst  ope  thy  bosom-veil, 

And  take  me  panting  to  thy  breast  1 
I  wish  I  might  a  rose-bud  grow, 

And  thou  wouldst  cull  me  from  the  bower, 
To  place  me  on  that  breast  of  snow, 

Where  I  should  bloom,  a  wintry-flower. 
I  wish  I  were  the  lily's  leaf, 

To  fade  upon  that  bosom  warm ; 
Content  to  wither,  pale  and  brief, 

The  trophy  of  thy  fairer  form. 


HYMN  TO  APOLLO. 

Kxip  silence  now,  with  reverential  awe, 
Wide  aether,  and  ye  mountains,  and  ye  meads, 
With  earth,  and  sea,  and  every  breeae,  and 
sound, 

And  voice  of  tuneful  bird— be  silent  all ; 
For  Phoebus,  with  his  beaming  locks  unshorn, 
Descends  among  us— on  a  stream  of  song. 

Sire  of  Aurora, — her  whose  eyelids  fair 
Are  of  the  braided  snow — her  rosy  car, 
Along  the  boundless  ridge  of  heaven's  expanse, 
Drawn  by  those  winged  steeds,  thou  urgest 
on- 


Exulting  in  thy  curls  of  flaming  gold. 

Thy  coronal  are  rays  of  dazzling  light 
Revolving  much,  and  pouring  on  the  earl 
From   their  blest  fountains,  splendoui 
bright : 

While  of  thy  rivers  of  immortal  fire 
DAY,  the  beloved,  is  born. 

For  thee,  the 

Of  tranquil  stars  perform  their  mystic  rot 
O'er  heaven's  imperial  pavement; — w 
lyre, 

Oh !  Phoebus,  warbling  forth  its  ceaseless 
Delighted : — 

While  the  Moon  serenely 
Borne  onward  in  her  steer-drawn  team  c 
Heralds  the  changeful  seasons — and  her 
With  pleasure  glows — while  clothing  daed 
With  beauteous  vestments  of  a  various  h 


THE  KISS. 
Tat  kiss,  that  she  left  on  my  lip, 

Like  a  dew-drop,  shall  lingering  I 
Twas  nectar  she  gave  me  to  sip, 

Twas  nectar  I  drank  in  her  sigh. 
From  the  moment  she  printed  that  ] 

Nor  reason  nor  rest  has  been  min 
My  soul  has  been  drunk  with  the  bl 

And  feels  a  delirium  divine. 


PHILOSTRATUS. 


[About  300  A.  D.] 


Tns  writer,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the 
emperors  Septimius  Severus  and  Alexander,  is 
mentioned  here  from  his  connection  with  the 


following  popular  song  of  Ben  Jonson's;  of 
which  Cumberland  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to 
discover  the  origin.    See  Obterver,  No.  cix. 


TO  CELIA. 
Dbivk  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  111  not  ask  for  wine. 
The  thirst,  that  from  my  soul  doth  rise, 

Demands  a  drink  divine : 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 


I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  might  not  withered  be. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent  it  back  to  me, 
Since  when  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 


STRATO. 

A  wati  v*  of  Sardis,  and  supposed  to  have  I  (says  Mr.  Merivale,)  though  elegant  in  language, 
flourished  early  in  the  third  century.  His  poems  |  are,  for  the  most  part,  disgraceful  in  sentiment 


LOVE  NOT  EXTINGUISHED  BY  AGE. 
Oi  how  I  loved,  when,  like  the  glorious  sun, 
Firing  the  orient  with  a  blaze  of  light, 
Thy  beauty  every  lesser  star  outshone ! — 


Now  o'er  that  beauty  steals  the  approach  of 

night- 
Yet,  yet  I  love !  Though  in  the  western  sea 
Half  sunk,  the  day-star  still  is  fair  to  me ! 


RUFINUS. 


MAIDEN  RESERVE. 
Wmr  blest  I  met  my  Rhodoclee  alone, 
On  the  cold  earth  a  timid  suppliant  thrown, 
I  clasp'd  her  beauteous  knees,  and  bade  her  save 
A  wretch,  at  her  disposal,  from  the  grave. 
Listening  she  wept — too  soon  her  tears  were 
dried, 

And  with  soft;  hand  she  moved  me  from  her  side. 


THE  GARLAND. 
A  wi.ka.th  to  thee,  my  Rhodoclee, 

Twined  by  these  hands,  I  send, 
Where  the  lily's  snow,  and  the  rose-cup's  glow, 

In  rival  beauty  blend ; 
Where  the  violet's  hue  of  freshest  blue 

With  jonquil  pale  you  see, 


And,  fragrant  yet  with  morning  dew, 

The  soft  anemone. 
Then  wear  them,  love ;  but  not  elate, 

For  soon  such  charms  are  flown ; 
And  in  the  flowerets'  changing  fate 

Thou  dost  but  read  thine  own. 


ENJOYMENT  OF  LOVE. 
The  queen  of  heaven's  bright  eyes  illume  thy  face, 
Great  Pallas  lends  thine  arms  her  polish 'd  grace ; 
Thetis  thine  ancles'  slender  strength  bestows, 
And  Venus  in  thy  swelling  bosom  glows : 
Happy  the  lover  of  thy  sight  possest, 
Who  listens  to  thy  melting  voice,  thrice  blest ; 
Almost  a  god,  whose  love  is  met  by  thine, 
Who  folds  thee  in  \u&  «rm^  Sxutafc^.  £y«\ta\ 
1% 
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CARPHYLIDES.— LUCILLIUS. 


EXHORTATION  TO  PLEASURE. 
Now,  as  we  rise  from  the  reviving  wave, 

Braid  we  our  locks,  my  Prodice,  with  flowers ; 
Brain  we  deep  bowls  of  wine,  and  wisely  save 

From  slow-paced  care  youth's  transitory  hours. 
For  withering  age  upon  our  path  attends, 
Joys  drop  by  joys,  and  death  the  picture  ends. 


THE  WARNING. 
Did  I  not  warn  thee,  Prodice,  that  time 

Would  soon  divide  thee  from  the  youthful 
throng, 

Feed  on  the  blooming  damask  of  thy  prime, 
And  scatter  wrinkles  as  he  pass'd  along? 

The  hour  is  come— -for  who  with  amorous  song 
Now  woos  thy  smile,  or  celebrates  thy  bloom  ? 

See,  from  thy  presence  how  the  gay  and  young 
Retiring  turn,  and  shrink  as  from  the  tomb  1 


THE  DENIAL  OF  LOVE. 
Why  will  Melissa,  young  and  fair, 

Still  her  virgin  love  deny, 
When  every  motion,  every  air, 
The  passion  of  her  soul  declare, 

And  give  her  words  the  lie  1 


That  panting  breath,  that  broken  sigh, 

Those  limbs  that  trembling  fail, 
And  that  dark  hollow  round  her  eye, 
(The  mark  of  Cupid's  archery,) 
Too  plainly  tell  the  tale. 

But,  oh  thou  god  of  soft  desire, 

By  thy  mother  throned  above, 
Oh,  let  not  pity  quench  thine  ire, 
Till,  yielding  to  thy  fiercest  fire, 
She  cries,  at  length,  "I  love." 


THE  CURE  OF  DISDAIN. 
Cold  Rhodope,  of  beauty  vain,  replies, 
Whene'er  I  greet  her,  with  disdainful  eyes: 
The  wreath  I  wove,  and  on  her  door-post  be 
Scornful  she  tore,  and  trampled  on  the  grou 
Remorseless  age  and  wrinkles,  to  my  aid 
Fly,  swiftly  fly,  and  Rhodope  persuade. 


ENJOYING  LIFE. 
Lit  us,  my  friend,  in  joy  refine, 
Bathe,  crown  our  brows,  and  quaff  our  win< 
Short  is  the  space  of  human  joys, 
What  age  prevents  not,  death  destroys. 


CARPHYLIDES. 


ON  A  HAPPY  OLD  MAN. 


Think  not,  whoe'er  thou  art,  my  fate  severe ; 
Nor  o'er  my  marble  stop  to  shed  a  tear ! 
One  tender  partner  shared  my  happy  state, 
And  all  that  life  imposes,  but  its  weight 
Three  lovely  girls  in  nuptial  ties  I  bound, 
And  children's  children  smiled  my  board  around. 


And,  often  pillow'd  on  their  grand  sire's  brei 
Their  darling  offspring  sunk  to  sweetest  resi 
Disease  and  death  were  strangers  to  my  dot 
Nor  from  my  arms  one  blooming  infant  tore 
All,  all  survived,  my  dying  eyes  to  close, 
And  hymn  my  spirit  to  a  blest  repose. 


LUCILLIUS. 

[About  375  A.  D.] 


THE  GOOD  PHYSICIAN. 

Wax*  Magnus  sought  the  realms  of  night, 
Grim  Pluto  trembled  for  his  right. 
"  That  fellow  comes,"  he  said,  **  'tis  plain, 
To  call  my  ghosts  to  life  again." 


ENVY. 
Pooh  Cleon  out  of  envy  died, 

His  brother  thief  to  see 
Nail'd  near  him  to  be  crucified 

Upon  a  higher  tree* 


FORTUNE. 
FoBTuiro  reverses  with  a  smile  or  frown, 
Exalts  the  poor,  and  pulls  the  mighty  down 
Though  rich  in  golden  ore  thy  rivers  flow, 
Her  pow'r  shall  curb  thy  pride  and  hau 
brow. 

The  wind  that  sweeps  tempestuous  througl 
sky, 

Howls  o'er  the  bending  broom,  and  passes  I 
But  the  broad  oak  uproots,  and  planes 
waved 

Their  royal  branches  and  its  fury  braved. 


GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZCN.— PALLADA8.  871 


ON  LONG  NOSES. 
Hiatiys,  what  a  nose !  Forbear  to  look, 
Whene'er  yon  drink,  in  fount  or  brook : 
For,  as  the  fair  Narcissus  died, 
When  hanging  o'er  a  fountain's  side, 
You  too,  the  limpid  water  quaffing, 
May  die,  my  worthy  sir,  with  laughing. 


FALSE  FRIENDSHIP. 
Ait  thou  my  friend— forbear  to  do  me  guile, 
Nor  clothe  a  secret  grudge  in  friendship's  smile : 
For  traitorous  friendship  wounds  th'  unguarded 
breast 

With  surer  aim  than  enmity  profess'd ; 


And  more  on  shoals  the  sailor  fears  to  wreck, 

Than  where  the  rocks  hang  frowning  o'er  his  deck. 


THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 
I  movmt  not  those,  who,  banish'd  from  the  light, 
Sleep  in  the  grave  through  Death's  eternal  night  j 
But  those  whom  Death,  for  ever  near,  appals, 
Who  see  the  blow  suspended  ere  it  falls.* 


*  Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch; 
And  over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike,  though  oft  inrok'd 
With  vows,  as  their  chief  good  and  anal  hope. 

MUten. 


GREGORY  OF  NAZIANZEN. 

porn  about  325 -Died  389,  A.  D.J 


Gbxoobt  was  born  in  Cappadocia,  and  be- 
came, first,  bishop  of  Sasima,  and  afterwards,  of 
Nazianzen.  "The  title  of  Saint"  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, "has  been  added  to  his  name;  but  the 


tenderness  of  his  heart  and  the  elegance  of  his 
genius  reflect  a  more  pleasing  lustre  on  his  me- 
mory." In  taste,  eloquence,  and  learning,  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  his  age. 


ON  A  YOUTH  OF  FAIR  PROMISE. 

Eupkmius  slumbers  in  this  hallowed  ground, 
Son  of  Amphilocus,  by  all  renown'd : 
He,  whom  the  Graces  to  the  Muses  gave, 
Tuneful  no  more,  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave : 


The  minstrels  came  to  chaunt  his  bridal  lay, 
But  swifter  Envy  bore  the  prize  away. 

Another  on  the  Same. 
Euphemius  flash'd,  then  veil'd  his  dazzling  beam, 
As  bright  and  transient  as  the  lightning's  gleam. 


PALLADAS. 

[Abort  370  or  360,  A.  D.] 


Supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Palladius,  the 
author  of  several  epistles  in  the  collection  of 
Libanius.  He  was  (says  Mr.  Merivale)  a  mode- 


rate and  philosophical  pagan ;  and,  in  one  of  his 
epigrams,  lamented  the  overthrow  of  the  worship 
of  his  fathers  by  the  emperor,  Theodosius. 


ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE. 
Tsns  life  a  theatre  we  well  may  call, 

Where  every  actor  must  perform  with  art, 
Or  laugh  it  through,  and  make  a  farce  of  all, 

Or  learn  to  bear  with  grace  his  tragic  part 


MARRIAGE 
Iir  marriage  are  two  happy  things  allow'd, 
A  wife  in  wedding  garb,  and  in  her  shroud : 
Who  then  dares  say  that  state  can  be  accurst, 
Where  the  last  day's  as  happy  as  the  first* 
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JULIAN,  PREFECT  OF  EGYPT. 


ON  THE  SHORTNESS  AND  EVILS  OF  LIFE. 
Dabk  are  our  fates — to-morrow's  ran  may  peer 
From  the  flush 'd  east  upon  our  funeral  bier ; 
Then  seize  the  joys  that  wine  and  music  give, 
Nor  talk  of  death  while  yet  'tis  giv'n  to  live ; 
Soon  shall  each  pulse  be  still,  closed  every  eye, 
One  little  hour  remains  or  ere  we  die. 

On  the  Same. 
Iw  tears  I  drew  life's  earliest  breath, 
In  tears  shall  give  it  back  to  death ; 
And  all  my  past  quick  fleeting  years 
Have  been  one  varied  scene  of  tears. 
Oh  race,  for  ever  doom'd  to  mourn, 
To  weakness,  pain,  and  misery  born ; 
Then  driven  to  unknown  shades  away, 
To  ashes  burnt  or  turn'd  to  clay  1 

On  the  Same. 
Wakiko,  we  burst,  at  each  return  of  morn, 
From  death's  dull  fetters  and  again  are  born ; 
No  longer  ours  the  moments  that  have  past : 
To  a  new  remnant  of  our  lives  we  haste. 
Call  not  the  years  thine  own  that  made  thee  gray, 
That  left  their  wrinkles,  and  have  fled  away; 
The  past  no  more  shall  yield  thee  ill  or  good, 
Gone  to  the  silent  times  beyond  the  flood. 


SPARTAN  VIRTUE. 
Faov  the  dire  conflict  as  a  Spartan  fled, 
His  mother  cross'd  his  path,  and  awful  said, 

Pointing  her  sword  against  his  dastard-heart, 
"  If  thou  canst  live,  the  mark  of  scorn  and  shame, 
Thou  iiv'st,  the  murderer  of  thy  mother's  fame, 

The  base  deserter  from  a  soldier's  part 
If  by  this  hand  thou  diest,  my  name  must  be 
Of  mothers  most  unblest ;  but  Sparta's  free." 


ANACREONTIC. 
The  laughing  women  call  me  old, 
And  bid  me  in  the  glass  behold 

The  ruins  of  my  former  state ; 
But  let  the  locks  my  temples  bear 
Be  gray  or  black,  I  little  care, 

And  leave  it  to  the  will  of  Fate. 

Yet  this  I  know — though  Nature's  call 
Subjects  me  to  the  lot  of  all, 

Still,  as  my  ebbing  days  decline, 
I'll  make  the  most  of  my  short  hours, 
Be  bathed  in  odours,  crown 'd  with  flowi 

And  drown  old  care  in  floods  of  wine 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 
Thk  brazen  image  of  Jove's  patient  son 
Alcides, — prostrate  and  dishonoured  lay, 
Where  worshippers  their  vows  were  w< 
pay, 

And  moved  with  grief  I  cried — "  Thee,  m 
One, 

With  triple  toil  begot,  filth  now  begrimes, 
The  plague-subduer,  ne'er  before  subdue 
"  Friend,"  said  the  smiling  god,  who  net 
stood, 

"  We  gods  must  serve  the  spirit  of  the  time 

ON  A  CELEBRATED  ACTOR.* 

Oircx,  in  a  fearful  vision  of  the  night, 
Lothario  seem'd  Rowc's  frowning  ghost  to 
"I  never  wrong'd  thee,"  cried  the  laurell'd  8 
"  Oh  why,  Lothario,  dost  thou  murder  me  V 


*  In  the  original,  Menander  is  the  poet  for  who 
name  of  Rowe  is  here  substituted ;  and  as  for  Lo 
he  may  be  any  actor  the  reader  chooses  to  fancy. 


JULIAN,  PREFECT  OF  EGYPT. 

[About  360  A.  D  ] 


ON  DEMOCRITUS. 
Pluto,  receive  the  Sage,  whose  ghost 

Is  wafted  to  thy  gloomy  shore. 
One  laughing  spirit  seeks  the  coast, 

Where  never  smile  was  seen  before. 


LOVE  AND  WINE. 
Oircx  on  a  time,  as  for  my  fair 

a  wreath  I  chanced  to  twine, 
I  caught  young  Love  amongst  the  flowers, 

and  plunged  him  in  my  wine 
I  plunged  him  in,  and  drank  him  up, 

with  such  delicious  glee, 
And  now  the  urchin,  with  his  wings, 

is  always— tickling  me. 


ON  A  YOUNG  BRIDE. 
Thiki,  Laura, — thou  of  every  grace  the  blot 
Were  timely  spousal  and  untimely  tomb. 
Tears,  bitter  tears,  thy  sire,  thy  husband,  si 
Tears,  that  might  melt  the  boatman  of  the  d« 
Scarce  one  short  year  to  marriage  joys  alio"" 
Thy  sixteenth  summer  wraps  thee  in  thy  sh 


OFFERING  OF  LAIS  TO  VENUS. 

Lais,  when  time  had  spoiled  her  wonted  { 
Abhorred  the  look  of  age  that  ploughed  her 
Her  glass,  sad  monitor  of  charms  decay 'd, 
Before  the  queen  of  lasting  bloom  she  laid : 
"  The  sweet  companion  of  my  youthful  yea 
Be  thine  (she  said) ;  no  change  thy  beauty  fe 


MUS.EUS 


author  of  the  following  poem  was  not 
ient  Musams,  (as  some  hare  conjectured 
be,)  but  a  grammarian  of  that  name, 
ved  in  the  fifth  century.  "Nor  let  the 
i  reader**  says  the  translator,  "  look  upon 
i  of  grammarian  as  a  term  of  reproach, 


though  now  frequently  used  as  such.  The  pro* 
fession,  styled  by  the  ancients  rpappafucty  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Belles  Lettres  among  the-, 
moderns;  and  the  appellation  of  grammarian/ 
was  particularly  applied  to  those  who  expelled 
in  every  kind  of  polite  learning." 


LOVES  OF  HERO  AND  LEANDER. 
kf  use !  the  conscious  torch,  whose  nightly 
»7 

e  bold  lover  through  the  watery  way, 
ire  those  joys  which  mutual  faith  hath 
seaTd, 

divine  Aurora  unreveal'd. 
k,  Sestos,  ancient  towns,  proclaim, 
gentlest  bosoms  glow'd  with  purest  flame. 
Leander  dash  the  foaming  tide  1 
ligh  in  air,  I  see  the  glimmering  guide  1 
nial  flame,  the  love-enkindling  light, 
of  joy  that  burn'd  serenely  bright; 

beams,  in  fair  effulgency  displayed, 
d  the  nuptials  of  the  Sestian  maid : 

Jove,  its  friendly  office  to  repay, 

plant,  all-glorious,  in  the  realms  of  day, 
ze  for  ever  'midst  the  stars  above, 
yle  it  gentle  harbinger  of  Love, 
tnst  Abydos  sea-beat  Sestos  stood, 
eighb'ring  towns,  divided  by  the  flood : 
/upid  prov'd  his  bow's  unerring  art, 
lin'd  two  conquests  with  a  single  dart : 
)  fond  hearts  the  sweet  infection  prey'd. 
h  engaging,  and  a  beauteous  maid : 
cos  she,  fair  Hero  was  her  name ; 
rath,  Leander,  from  Abydos  came, 
forms  divine  a  bright  resemblance  bore, 
vas  the  radiant  star  of  either  shore, 
a,  whom  the  Fates  commission  here  to 
stray, 

s  the  turret's  eminence  survey ; 
3  Hero  held  the  blazing  torch,  to  guide 
ver  rolling  on  the' boisterous  tide; 
aring  Hellespont,  whose  wave-worn  strait 
i  loud  murmurs  mourns  Leander's  fate, 
iav'nly  Muse,  had  Hero  charms  to  move, 
lelt  the  Abydinian  into  love  ? 
ith  what  wiles  the  amorous  youth  inspir'd, 
'd  the  virgin  whom  bis  soul  admir'd  ? 
Hero,  priestess  to  th'  Idalian  queen, 
h  illustrious,  as  of  graceful  mein, 
on  a  high  sequester'd  tower,  that  stood 
>n  the  ramparts,  and  o'erlook'd  the  flood : 
,  and  unconscious  of  Love's  pleasing  pain, 
era'd  a  new-born  Venus  of  the  main ; 
ce  of  conduct,  prudently  withdrew 
>m  the  follies  of  the  female  crew : 


Blest  in  retreat,  she  shunn'd  the  vain  delight 
Of  daily  visits,  and  the  dance  at  night, 
Content  in  sweet  tranquillity  to  screen 
Her  blooming  beauty  from  malignant  spleen; 
For  where  superior  beauty  shines  confest, 
It  kindles  envy  in  each  female  breast 
To  soften  Venus  oft  with  prayer  she  strove, 
Oft  pour'd  libations  to  the  God  of  Love ; 
Taught  by  th'  example  of  the  heavenly  dame, 
To  dread  those  arrows  that  were  tipp'd  with 
flame. 

Vain  all  her  caution,  fruitless  prov'd  her  prayer; 
Love  gains  an  easy  conquest  o'er  the  fair. 

For  now  the  sacred  festival  appear'd, 
By  pious  Sestians  annually  rever'd, 
At  Venus'  fane  to  pay  the  rites  divine, 
And  offer  incense  at  Adonis'  shrine. 
Vast  crowds  from  all  the  sea-girt  isles  repair, 
The  day  to  rev'rence,  and  the  feast  to  share. 
From  flowery  Cyprus,  circled  by  the  main, 
And  high  Hsemonia,  hastes  the  youthful  train ; 
Not  one  remained  of  all  the  female  race 
Thy  towns,  Cythera.  and  thy  groves  to  grace ; 
Afar  from  spicy  Libanus  advance 
The  throngs  unnumber'd,  skill'd  to  lead  the 
dance ; 

From  Phrygian  plains  they  haste  in  shoals  away, 
And  all  Abydos  celebrates  the  day. 
To  Sestos  all  the  mirthful  youths  repair, 
All  that  admire  the  gay,  the  young,  the  fair ; 
For  amorous  swains,  when  rumour'd  feasts  in- 
vite, 

Joy  at  the  news,  and  follow  with  delight, 

Not  to  the  gods  to  pay  the  rites  divine, 

Or  offer  incense  at  some  sacred  shrine ; 

Few  are  their  offerings,  and  concise  their  prayer, 

Who  give  their  whole  devotion  to  the  fair. 

As  through  the  temple  pass'd  the  Sestian  maid, 
Her  face  a  soften'd  dignity  display'd ; 
Thus  silver  Cynthia's  milder  glories  rise, 
To  glad  the  pale  dominion  of  the  skies. 
Her  lovely  cheeks  a  pure  vermilion  shed, 
Like  roses  beautifully  streak'd  with  red ; 
A  flowery  mead  her  well-turn'd  -limbs  disclose, 
Fraught  with  the  blushing  beauties  of  the  rose : 
But  when  she  mov'd,  in  radiant  mantle  drest, 
Flowers  half  unveil'd  adorn'd  her  flowing  vest, 
And  numerous  graces  wanton'd  on  her  bteasX. 


HUSJEUS. 


The  ancient  sages  made  a  false  decree, 
Who  said,  the  Graces  were  no  more  than  three ; 
When  Hero  smiles,  a  thousand  graces  rise, 
Sport  on  her  cheek,  and  revel  in  her  eyes. 
Such  various  beauties  sure  conspir'd  to  prove 
The  priestess  worthy  of  the  Queen  of  Love. 
Thus  as  she  shone  superior  to  the  rest, 
In  the  sweet  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  drest, 
Such  softness  tempered  with  majestic  mien, 
The  earthly  priestess  match'd  the  heav'nly  queen. 
The  wondering  crowds  the  radiant  nymph  ad- 
mire, 

And  every  bosom  kindles  with  desire ; 

Eager  each  longs,  transported  with  her  charms, 

To  clasp  the  lovely  virgin  in  his  arms ; 

I Where'er  she  turns,  their  eyes,  their  thoughts  pur- 
sue, 
They  sigh,  and  send  their  souls  at  every  view. 
Then  thus  some  ardent  youth  bespoke  the  rest, 
Cast  a  fond  look,  and  open'd  all  his  breast : 
"  I  oft  at  Sparta  wondering  have  beheld 
Young  maids  contending  in  the  listed  field, 
Sparta,  that  boasts  the  emulated  prize 
Of  fairest  virgins,  and  of  brightest  eyes ; 
Yet  ne'er  till  now  beheld  a  nymph  so  fair, 
Such  beauty  blended  with  such  graceful  air : 
Perhaps  (for  sure  immortal  is  her  race) 
Beneath  the  priestess  Venus  hides  a  Grace. 
My  dazzled  eyes  with  constant  gazing  tire, 
But  my  fond  fancy  ever  could  admire. 
O!  make  me,  Venus,  partner  of  her  bed, 
Though  Fate  that  instant  strike  the  lover  dead : 
Let  but  my  love  the  heavenly  Hero  crown, 
I  on  the  gods  will  look  superior  down. 
Should  you  this  boon  deny,  O  queen !  decree, 
To  bless  my  days,  a  nymph  as  fair  as  she !" 

Thus  spoke  the  general  voice ;  the  train  apart 
Conceal  the  wound  deep  rankling  in  the  heart. 
But1  when  Leander  saw  the  blooming  fair, 
Love  seiz'd  his  soul  instead  of  dumb  despair ; 

8 Resoiv'd  the  lucky  moments  to  improve, 
He  sought  occasion  to  reveal  his  love ; 
The  glorious  prize  dotermin'd  to  obtain, 
Or  perish  for  those  joys  he  could  not  gain. 
Her'sparkling  eyes  instilling  fond  desire 
Entranc'd  his  soul,  and  kindled  amorous  fire. 
Such  radiant  beauty,  like  the  pointed  dart, 
With  piercing  anguish  stings  th'  unguarded  heart : 
For  on  the  eye  the  wound  is  first  imprest, 
Till  by  degrees  it  rankles  in  the  breast. 
Now  hope  and  confidence  invade  his  soul; 
Then  fear  and  shame  alternately  control : 
Fear  through  his  bosom  thrill'd ;  a  conscious 
shame 

Confess'd  the  passion  which  it  seem'd  to  blame : 
Her  beauties  fix'd  him  in  a  wild  amaze ; 
Love  made  him  bold,  and  not  afraid  to  gaze. 
With  step  ambiguous,  and  affected  air, 
The  youth  advancing  fac'd  the  charming  fair: 
Each  amorous  glance  he  cast,  though  form'd  by 
art, 

Yet  sometimes  spoke  the  language  of  his  heart ; 
With  nods  and  becks  he  kept  the  nymph  in  play, 
And  tried  all  wiles  to  steal  her  soul  away. 
Soon  as  she  saw  the  fraud ful  youth  beguil'd, 
Fair  Hero,  conscious  of  her  beauty,  smil'd ; 


• 

Oft  in  her  veil  conceal'd  ber  glowing  free, 
Sweetly  vermilion'd  with  the  rosy  grace  5 
Yet  all  in  vain  to  hide  her  passion  tries, 
She  owns  it  with  her  love-consenting  eyes, 
Joy  touch'd  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  swain, 
To  find  his  love  was  not  indulged  in  vain. 
Then,  while  he  chid  the  tedious  lingering  day, 
Down  to  the  west  declined  the  solar  ray  ; 
And  dewy  Hesper  shone  serenely  bright, 
In  shadowy  silence  leading  on  the  night. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  dark  involving  shade, 
Th'  embolden'd  youth  approach'd  the  blooming 
maid ; 

Her  lily  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  gently  prest, 
And  softly  sigh'd  the  passion  of  his  breast: 
Joy  touch'd  the  damsel,  though  she  seem'd  dis- 
pleased, 

And  soon  withdrew  the  lily  hand  he  seiz'd. 
The  youth  perceiv'd,  through  well-dissembled 

wiles, 

A  heart  just  yielding  by  consenting  smiles ; 
Then  to  the  temple's  last  recess  convey'd 
The  unreluctant,  unresisting  maid : 
Her  lovely  feet,  that  seem'd  to  lag  behind, 
But  ill  conceal'd  her  voluntary  mind. 
She  feign 'd  resentment  with  an  angry  look, 
And,  sweetly  chiding,  thus  indignant  spoke: 
"Stranger,  what  madness  has  possess'd  thy 
brain, 

To  drag  me  thus  along  the  sacred  fane? 

Go— to  your  native  habitation  go— 

Tis  quite  unkind  to  pull  my  garments  so. 

Rich  are  my  parents — urge  not  here  your  fate, 

Lest  their  just  vengeance  you  repent  too  late: 

If  not  of  me,  of  Venus  stand  afraid, 

In  her  own  fane  soliciting  a  maid : 

Hence  speed  your  flight;  and  Venus'  anger  dread; 

'Tis  bold  aspiring  to  a  virgin's  bed." 

Thus  chid  the  maid,  as  maids  are  wont  to  do, 
And  show'd  her  anger,  and  her  fondness  too: 
The  wily  youth,  as  thus  the  fair  complain'd, 
Too  well  perceiv'd  the  victory  was  gain'd: 
For  nymphs  enrag'd  the  more  complying  prove, 
And  chidings  are  the  harbingers  of  love. 
He  kiss'd  her  snowy  neck,  her  fragrant  breast : 
And  thus  the  transport  of  his  soul  exprest : 

"  O  lovely  fair,  in  whom  combin'd  are  seen 
The  charms  of  Venus,  and  Minerva's  mien ! 
For  sure  no  virgin  of  terrestrial  race 
Can  vie  with  Hero  in  the  bloom  of  face: 
I  deem  your  lineage  from  the  gods  above, 
And  style  you  daughter  of  Saturn ian  Jove. 
Blest  is  the  father  from  whose  loins  you  sprung, 
Blest  is  the  mother  at  whose  breast  you  hung, 
Blest,  doubly  blest,  the  fruitful  womb  that  bore 
This  heavenly  form  for  mortals  to  adore. 

"  Yet,  beauteous  Hero,  grant  a  lover's  prayer, 
And  to  my  wishes  prove  as  kind  as  fair : 
As  Venus'  priestess,  just  to  Venus  prove, 
Nor  shun  the  gentle  offices  of  love. 
O  let  us,  while  the  happy  hour  invites, 
Propitious,  celebrate  the  nuptial  rites. 
No  maid  can  serve  in  Cytherea's  fane ; 
Her  eyes  delight  not  in  the  virgin-train. 
Then  as  you  fear  the  Goddess  to  offend, 
In  me  behold  .your  husband  and  your  friend, 
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n'd  by  Cupid,  greatest  God  above, 
icb  you  all  the  mysteries  of  love : 
inged  Mercury,  with  golden  wand, 
Hercules,  with  distaff  in  his  hand, 
ery  task  of  Omphale  submit ; 
Lore,  more  powerful  than  the  God  of  Wit, 
ne  to  you.    Tis  needless  to  relate 
haste  Arcadian  Atalanta's  fate ; 
from  th'  embraces  of  Milanion  fled, 
fiithful  lover,  and  the  nuptial  bed : 
engeful  Venus  caus'd  the  nymph  to  burn 
equal  flame,  and  languish  in  her  turn, 
example  warn  you  to  revere 
vrathful  Goddess,  and  your  lover  hear !" 
lis  spoke  the  youth — his  magic  words  con- 
trol 

travering  breast,  and  soften  all  her  soul, 
she  stood,  and,  rapt  in  thought  profound, 
nod  est  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground : 
heeks  she  hid,  in  rosy  blushes  drest, 
vcil'd  her  lily  shoulders  with  her  vest : 
e  rich  floor,  with  Parian  marble  laid, 
liinble  foot  involuntary  play'd. 
cret  signs  a  yielding  mind  is  meant; 
silence  speaks  the  willing  maid's  consent 
had  the  wily  God's  envenom 'd  dart 
t'd  the  pleasing  poison  to  her  heart; 
ler's  form,  instilling  soft  desire, 
i  her  pleas'd  eyes,  and  set  her  soul  on  fire. 
i  on  the  ground  fair  Hero  fix'd  her  sight, 
ier  view'd,  with  exquisite  delight, 
welling  breast,  and  neck  as  ivory  white, 
igth  her  face  with  lovely  blushes  spread 
aU?d,  and  thus  in  sweet  confusion  said : 
ranger,  thy  words  such  mayic  sounds  convey 
soft  compassion  rocks  would  melt  away, 
form'd  thy  tongue  with  such  persuasive  art 
>ur  delightful  ruin  on  the  heart? 
tell  me,  who  thus  taught  thee  to  explore 
Hie  retirement  on  the  Thracian  shore  ? 
peech, though  pleasing,  flow'd  to  me  in  vain: 
can  a  stranger  Hero's  love  obtain  1 
d  I  in  public  give  to  thee  my  hand, 
arents  would  forbid  the  nuptial  band, 
ihould'st  thou  here  in  close  concealment  stay 
ecret  passion  would  itself  betray : 
x>n  the  voice  of  scandal-spreading  fame 
leed  of  silence  would  aloud  proclaim. 
;entle  youth,  thy  name,  thy  country  tell ; 
line,  alasl  by  thee  are  known  too  well, 
n  high  tower,  which  close  to  Sestos  stands, 
ill  the  roaring  Hellespont  commands, 
one  attending  damsel  I  remain ; 
o  my  parents  and  the  Fates  ordain! 
«rmphs,  coeval,  to  sweet  music's  sound 
the  smooth  dance, or  lightly  beat  the  ground ; 
;ormy  winds  eternal  discord  keep, 
blustering  bellow  through  the  boundless 
deep." 

us  spoke  the  priestess,  and,  with  modest 
grace, 

;ald  the  new-born  beauties  of  her  face; 
n  her  cheeks  the  roseate  blush  that  hung 
'd  to  condemn  the  language  of  her  tongue, 
anwhile  Leander  feeds  the  hidden  fire, 
s  in  each  vein,  and  burns  with  fierce  desire : 


Bat  anxious  doubt  his  musing  breast  alarms ; 
How  shall  be  gain  admittance  to  her  charms  f 
Nor  long  he  paus'd,  for  Love  in  wiles  abounds, 
Well-pleas'd  to  heal  the  bosoms  which  he 
Mounds : 

'Twas  he,  whose  arrows  men  and  gods  control, 
That  heaPd  Leander's  love-afflicted  soul ; 
Who  thus,  while  sighs  upheav'd  his  anxious 
breast, 

The  nymph  with  artful  eloquence  addrest: 
w  For  thee,  dear  object  of  my  fond  desire, 
I'll  cross  the  ocean,  though  it  flame  with  fire : 
Nor  would  I  fear  the  billows'  loud  alarms, 
While  every  billow  bore  me  to  thy  arms ; 
Uncheck'd,  undaunted  by  the  boisterous  main, 
Tempestuous  winds  should  round  me  roar  in  vain : 
But  oft  as  night  her  sable  pinions  spread, 
I  through  the  storm  would  swim  to  Hero's  bed : 
For  rich  Abydos  is  the  home  I  boast, 
Not  far  divided  from  the  Thracian  coast. 
Let  but  my  fair  a  kindly  torch  display, 
From  the  high  turret,  to  direct  my  way ; 
Then  shall  thy  daring  swain  securely  glide, 
The  bark  of  Cupid,  o'er  the  yielding  tide, 
Thyself  my  haven,  and  thy  torch  my  guide : 
And  while  I  view  the  genial  blaze  afar, 
I'll  swim  regardless  of  Bootes'  car, 
Of  fell  Orion,  and  the  Northern  Wain 
That  never  bathes  his  brightness  in  the  main : 
Thy  Star,  more  eminently  bright  than  they, 
Shall  lead  the  lover  to  his  blissful  bay. 
But  let  the  torch,  O  nymph  divinely  fair! 
My  only  safety,  be  thy  only  care ; 
Guard  well  its  li-jht,  when  wintry  tempests  roar, 
And  hoarse  waves  break  tumultuous  on  the  shore, 
Lest  the  dire  storms,  that  blacken  all  the  sky, 
The  flame  extinguish,  and  the  lover  die. 
More  would'st  thou  know  ?  Leander  is  my  name, 
The  happiest  husband  of  the  fairest  dame." 

Thus  mutual  vow'd  the  lovers  to  employ 
The  nights  in  raptures  of  mysterious  joy ; 
Her  task,  secure  th'  extended  torch  to  keep, 
And  his,  to  cross  th'  unfathomable  deep : 
Leander,  ere  he  left  his  lovely  bride, 
Mark'd  well  the  station  of  the  blazing  guide, 
Then  sought  Abydos  cross  the  sounding  tide. 
What  now  but  amorous  scenes  their  thoughts 
employ, 

Confus'd  ideas  of  the  genial  joy? 
Slow  rose  on  leaden  wings  the  morning  light, 
Slow  noon  came  on — the  lovers  wish'd  it  night. 
At  length  dark  gloom  a  dusky  mantle  spread ; 
Sleep  o'er  the  world  his  balmy  influence  shed. 
All  but  Leander  lay  dissolv'd  in  rest, 
Love  kept  a  ceaseless  vigil  in  his  breast 
Silent  he  wander'd  on  the  winding  shore, 
The  deep  resounded  with  tremendous  roar : 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  waves  his  anxious  sight 
Explor'd  the  torch's  love-proclaiming  light : 
He  little  deein'd,  alas  1  its  flame  would  prove 
The  blaze  of  Death,  though  meant  the  torch  of 
Love. 

Scon  as  fair  Hero  from  her  tower  survey'd 
Th'  horizon  darken'd  in  the  sable  shade, 
The  torch  on  high  she  fix'd ;  its  flames  inspire 
Leander's  bosom  with  the  kindred 
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Quick  through  hit  frame  the  bright  contagion  ran, 
And  with  the  glowing  signal  glow'd  th*  en- 

amour'd  man. 
Bat  when  he  heard  the  hoarse-resounding  roar 
Of  thundering  billows  breaking  on  the  shore, 
Aghast  he  stood,  he  shrank,  and  thus  addrest 
These  words  of  courage  to  his  trembling  breast : 
H  Ah  cruel  Love !  whose  woe  the  wares  eon- 
spire! 

The  waves  are  water,  but  I  burn  with  fire : 
Be  bold  my  heart,  the  foaming  billows  brave, 
Nor  fear  the  threat'nings  of  the  wintry  ware. 
Fair  Venus  rose  propitious  from  the  main ; 
She  calms  the  ocean's  rage,  and  soothes  the  lover's 
pain." 

He  spoke,  and  straight  his  lovely  limbs  undrest, 
And  folded  round  his  head  the  various  vest ; 
Then  dauntless  plunging  in  the  foaming  tide, 
Dash'd  with  his  arms  th'  intruding  waves  aside: 
Full  in  his  view  he  kept  the  shining  mark, 
Himself  the  pilot,  passenger,  and  bark. 
While  faithml  Hero,  to  her  promise  true, 
Watch'd  on  the  turret  every  wind  that  blew ; 
Oft  with  her  robe  she  screened  the  torch's  blaze 
From  dangerous  blasts  that  blew  a  thousand 
ways: 

Till  the  tir'd  youth,  on  rolling  surges  tost, 
Securely  landed  on  the  Sestian  coast 
Soon  as  she  saw  her  lover  safe  on  shore, 
Eager  she  ran,  and  led  him  to  her  tower, 
Welcom'd  with  open  arms  her  panting  guest, 
And,  sweetly  smiling,  to  her  bosom  prest : 
Then  dumb  with  joy  the  shivering  youth  she  led, 
Still  wet  and  weary,  to  the  genial  bed, 
Wip'd  his  fair  limbs,  and  fragrant  oils  applied, 
To  oleanse  his  body  from  the  oozy  tide 
Then  clasp'd  him  close,  still  panting,  to  her  breast, 
And  thus  with  fond,  endearing  words  addrest : 

u  My  life,  my  lover,  thou  hast  sufier'd  more 
Than  fondest  bridegroom  e'er  endur'd  before ; 
Destin'd,  alas  1  dread  troubles  to  sustain 
On  the  rough  bosom  of  the  briny  main : 
Now  let  sweet  joy  succeed  in  sorrow's  place, 
And  lull  thy  labours  in  my  warm  embrace." 

She  spoke :  He  loos'd  her  virgin  zone,  to  prove 
The  secret  rites,  and  mysteries  of  love. 
No  youths  with  measur'd  dance  the  nuptials 
crown'd, 

Nor  tuneful  hymn's  congratulating  sound : 
No  bard  invok'd  the  heavenly  queen  with  prayer, 
To  smile  propitious  on  the  wedded  pair : 
No  nuptial  torch  its  golden  lustre  shed, 
Bright  torch  of  Love,  to  grace  the  bridal  bed  1 
I  No  Id  pawns  musically  rung ; 
No  greeting  parents  hymemeals  sung : 
But  all  was  gloom,  and  silence  all  around, 
Instead  of  music's  love-inspiring  sound. 

•  Tims  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  Polyeatte,  the 
daughter  of  Nestor,  bathes  and  anoints  Teleawchus : 
Sweet  Polyeaste  took  the  plaiting  toil 
To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil. 
Oa  whkh  Dr.  Broome  remarks,  that  the  praetioe  of  wo- 
men  bathing  and  snolnttng  men  frequently  occurs  In  the 
Odyssey :  neither  is  this  done  by  women  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, but  we  have  here  a  young  princess  bathing,  anoint- 
ing and  clothing  the  naked  Telemachus. 


Beneath  the  covert  of  the  night  oonoeel'd, 
They  tasted  pleasures  mutual  faith  had  seal'd: 
In  close  embraces  all  entranced  they  lay, 
In  raptures  never  usher d  to  the  day: 
Till  the  fond  youth  reluctant  left  his  bride, 
Still  breathing  love,  aud  cross'd  the  foaming  tide. 
Thus  Hero  liv'd  unnoted,  unbetray'd, 
Each  night  a  woman,  and  each  day  a  maid. 
Both  wish'd  the  hours  on  swiftest  wings  would  fly, 
And  hail'd  the  evening,  not  the  morning  sky. 

Thus  rapt  in  hidden  joys,  each  blissful  night 
They  pass'd  in  ecstasies  of  full  delight: 
But  soon,  alas !  those  dear-bought  pleasures  fled, 
And  short  the  transports  of  that  bridal  bed ! 

For  now  relentless  winter,  that  deforms 
With  frost  the  forest,  and  the  sea  with  storms, 
Bade  the  wild  winds  o'er  all  the  ocean  reign, 
And  raise  the  rapid  whirlpools  of  the  main ; 
The  hoarse  wild  winds  obey,  and,  with  harsh 
sound, 

Roar  o'er  the  surface  of  the  vast  profound, 
Rouse  from  their  beds  the  scatter'd  storms  that 
sleep 

In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  dreary  deep : 
The  trembling  sailor  hears  the  dreadful  roar, 
Nor  dares  the  wintry  turbulence  explore, 
But  drags  his  vessel  to  the  safer  shore. 

But  thee,  bold  youth,  no  wintry  storms  restrain, 
Nor  all  the  deathful  dangers  of  the  main : 
For  when  thou  saw'st  the  torch's  blaze  from  far, 
(Of  nuptial  bliss  the  bright  prophetic  star) 
Thee  not  the  furious  tempest  could  control, 
Nor  calm  the  plowing  raptures  of  thy  soul. 
Yet  sure  fair  Hero,  when  the  gloomy  sky 
With  gathering  clouds  proclaimM  rough  winter 
nigh, 

Without  her  lover  should  have  pass'd  the  night, 
Nor  from  the  tower,  ill-omen'd,  shown  the  light 
But  she,  ah  hapless  1  burns  with  fond  desire, 
TisLove  inflames  her,  while  the  Fates  conspire: 
The  torch  of  Death  now  glimmer'd  from  above, 
No  more  the  gentle  harbinger  of  Love. 

Twas  night,  and  angry  JEolus  had  hurl'd 
The  winds  tempestuous  o'er  the  watery  world ; 
The  bellowing  winds  with  rage  impetuous  roar 
And  dash  the  foaming  billows  on  the  shore: 
Ev'n  then  the  youth,  with  pleasing  visions  fed, 
Glows  with  remembrance  of  the  bridal  bed ; 
And,  while  fierce  tempests  howl  on  every  side, 
Floats  on  the  bosom  of  the  briny  tide. 
Waves,  roll'd  on  waves,  in  hideous  heaps  are 
driven, 

Swell'd  into  mountains,  and  upheav'd  to  heaven: 
Bleak  blasts,  loud-roaring,  the  vex'd  ocean  sweep, 
Foam  the  dash'd  billows,  and  resounds  the  deep. 
From  every  part  the  blustering  terrors  fly, 
Rage  o'er  the  main,  and  battle  in  the  sky : 
The  growling  thunder  of  the  vast  profound 
The  rocks  rebellow,  and  the  shores  rebound. 
Amidst  the  watery  war,  with  toils  oppress'd 
O'erwhelm'd  with  billows,  and  in  gulfs  dis- 
tress'd, 

Leander  oft  with  suppliant  prayer  implor'd 
The  sea-sprung  Goddess,  and  old  Ocean's  Lord : 
But  prayers  are  fruitless,  and  petitions  vain ; 
Love  must  submit  to  what  the  Fates  ordain. 
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From  wave  to  wave  the  hapless  youth  is  tost, 
Vow  heav'd  on  high,  and  now  in  whirlpools  lost 
His  wearied  feet  no  more  his  will  obey, 
His  arms  hang  useless,  and  forget  to  play. 
Borne  on  the  surge  supine,  and  void  of  breath, 
He  drinks  the  briny  wave,  and  draws  in  death. 
Thus  while  in  fatal  rage  each  wind  conspires, 
Extinct  at  once  the  flame,  and  lover's  fires, 
Fainting  he  sinks,  and  with  the  torch  expires. 

While  on  the  turret  Hero  moura'd  bis  stay, 
And  fondly  sighing,  obid  his  long  delay, 
Perplexing  anguish  in  her  bosom  rose, 
Nor  knew  her  eyes  the  blessings  of  repose. 

Now  rose  the  morn,  in  russet  vest  array'd, 
Still  from  th'  impatient  fair  the  lover  stay'd : 


Watchful  she  stood,  and  cast  her  eyes  around 
O'er  the  wide  beach,  and  o'er  the  depths  profound, 
Haply  to  spy  her  lover,  should  he  stray, 
The  light  extinguished,  'midst  the  watery  way: 
But  when  she  saw  him  breathless  on  the  sand, 
Stretch'd,  ghastly-pale,  by  Death's  relentless  hand, 
She  shriek'd  aloud ;  and  from  her  throbbing  breast 
Rent  the  gay  honours  of  her  flowery  vest; 
Then  from  the  tower  her  beauteous  body  cast, 
And  on  her  lover's  bosom  breath'd  her  last: 
Nor  could  the  Fates  this  faithful  pair  divide; 
They  liv'd  united,  and  united  died.* 

•  They  Uv'd  united,  mnd  unit*  UU.]—U  Tnsy  were 
lovely  and  pleaeaat  in  their  lives,  sad  hi  their  death  they 
were  not  divided.*'— II.  Sum.  ease.  L  ver.  tt. 


AGATHIAS.' 

[About  MO  A.  D.J 

A  vativx  of  JZolis,  in  Asia  Minor ;  known  to  us  as  a  collector  and  writer  of  epigrams,  and  as  the 
historian  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Justinian. 


ADDRESS  OF  ANCH1SES  TO  VENUS. 
Orr  hast  thou  left  the  realms  of  air 
To  dwell  with  me  on  Ida's  shore ; 
But  now  gay  youth  is  mine  no  more 
And  age  has  mark'd  my  brows  with  care. 
Oh  Queen  of  Love,  my  youth  restore, 
Or  take  my  offering  of  gray  hair. 


ON  DEATH. 
War  fear  ye  Death,  the  parent  of  repose, 

Who  numbs  the  sense  of  penury  and  pain  ? 
He  comes  but  only  once,  nor  ever  throws, 

Triumphant  once,  his  painful  shaft  again. 


ON  A  YOUNG  BRIDE  DROWNED  IN  THE 

BOSPHORUS. 
STftAireKft!  shouldst  thou  to  Tbessaly  return, 
Say  to  my  heart's  dear  lord  that  here  I  lie, 
Here,  where  the  Bosphor s  waves  are  foaming 
high, 

And  bid  him  near  our  bower  my  name  inurn, — 
So  to  preserve  his  young  bride's  memory. 


MAIDEN  PASSION. 

Go,  idle  amorous  boys ! 

What  are  your  cares  and  joys 
To  love,  that  swells  the  longing  virgin's  breast 9 

A  flame,  half-hid  in  doubt, 

Soon  kindled,  soon  burnt  out, 
A  blaze  of  momentary  heat  at  best! 


Haply  you  well  may  find, 

(Proud  privilege  of  your  kind,) 
Some  friend  to  share  the  secret  of  your  heart; 

Or,  if  your  inbred  grief 

Admit  of  such  relief 
The  chase,  the  dance,  the  play,  assuage  your 
smart. 

Whilst  we,  poor  hapless  maids, 

Condemn'd  to  pine  in  shades, 
And  to  our  dearest  friends  our  thoughts  deny, 

Can  only  sit  and  weep, 

While  all  around  us  sleep, 
Unpitied  languish,  and  unheeded  die. 


THE  LOVER'S  DEVICE. 
Iv  wayward  mood  by  artifice  I  strove 
To  test  the  fervour  of  my  Helen's  love ; 
And  "Oh,  farewell,  my  dearest  girl!"  I  cried 
"  Forget  me  not  when  seas  and  lands  divide,"— • 
Pale  at  the  news,  she  wept,  and  in  despair 
Her  forehead  struck,  and  tore  her  silken  hair, 
And  sighed  "Forsake  me  not!" — By  sorrow  prest 
I  nod  compliance  with  her  fond  request; 
I  yield  by  generous  selfishness  inspir'd, 
And  hardly  grant  her  what  I  most  desir'd. 


THE  TORMENTS  OF  LOVE. 
All  night  I  wept,  and  when  the  morning  rose 
And  short  oblivion  o'er  my  senses  crept, 
The  swallows,  twittering  round  me  as  I  slept, 
Drove  from  my  couch  the  phantom  of  teoosja. 




t 
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Be  silent,  envious  birds  I   It  wu  not  I, 
Who  siopp'd  the  voice  of  Innoflil  Philomel. 
Go*— and  again  your  plaintive  descant  swell 

With  Itylos,  among  the  mountains  high. 

Leave  me,  oh  leave  me  lor  a  while,  "to  steep 
My  senses  in  a  sweet  forgetfhlness!" 
Perchance  my  dreams  Rhodanthes'  form  may 


Her  lovely  image  fill  my  arms  in  sleep. 


CLIENT  AND  LAWYER. 

A  KAnmvv  thus  explain'd  his  cause 
To  counsel  learned  in  the  laws: 
"  My  bondmaid  lately  ran  away, 
And  in  her  flight  was  met  by  A, 
Who,  knowing  she  belonged  to  me, 
Espoused  her  to  his  servant  & 
The  issue  of  this  marriage,  pray, 
Do  they  belong  to  me,  or  A  f— - 
The  lawyer,  true  to  his  vocation, 
Gave  sign  of  deepest  cogitation, 
Look'd  at  a  score  of  books  or  near, 
Then  hemm'd,  and  said :  "  Your  case  is  clear. 
Those  children,  so  begot  by  B 
Upon  your  bondmaid  must,  you  see, 
Be  yours  or  A's. — Now,  this  I  say, 
They  oan*t  be  yours,  if  they  to  A 
Belong.   It  follows  then,  of  course, 
That  if  they  are  not  his,  they're  yours. 
Therefore,  by  my  advice,  in  short, 
You'll  take  the  opinion  of  the  court" 


THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

NicomATUs,  that  second  Stagirite, 
Who  sits,  like  Plato,  perched  on  Wisdom's  height, 
A  simple  scholar  thus  address'd  one  day : 
M  What  is  the  soul,  O  sage  illumin'd,  say — 
Mortal  or  deathless?  Substance  or  mere  shade? 
Of  reasoning  sense,  or  naked  feeling  made, 
Or  both  alike  f   Resolve  my  doubts" — he  said. 
The  sage  his  books  of  meteors  'gan  unroll, 
And  Aristotle's  treatise  on  the  soul, 
And  Plato's  Phssdon  to  its  source  explor'd, 
Where  truth  from  heaven's  eternal  fount  is 
pour'd; 

Then  waved  bis  hand,  applied  it  to  his  chin, 

And  uttered  thus  the  oracle  within : 

«If  all  the  world  be  soul— and  if  tis  so 

Or  not,  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know — 

But  if;  I  say,  all  nature  spirit  be, 

It  must  be  mortal  or  from  death  be  free ; 


Must  be  substantial,  or,  if  not,  mere  shade ; 
Of  reasoning  sense,  or  naked  feeling  made, 
Or  both  or  neither  >— But,  my  friend,"  he  suit 
"  If  more  you  wish  to  learn,  to  Hades  go, 
And  there,  as  much  as  Plato,  soon  you'll  knc 
Or,  if  you  choose,  ascend  the  rampart's  heigfc 
Mimic  Cleombrotus,  and  plunge  to  night ; 
Quit  this  encumbering  vest  of  mortal  clay, 
And  then  return  and  teach  me,  if  you  may." 


ON  A  WAX  IMAGE  OF  EUSTATHIU 
Sweet,  dear  Eustathius,  is  the  form  I  see ; 
Yet  'tis  of  wax — no  phrase  of  boyish  glee 
Sits  on  those  lips :  thy  tender  prime  is  fled, 
And  dust,  mere  dust,  remains  to  us  instead 
Of  all  thou  wertl  Scarce  of  thy  fifteenth  yea 
Four  little  weeks  had  run  their  brief  career ; 
Nor  aught  avail'd  thee,  or  thy  grandsire's  thr 
Or  wealth  paternal.    All,  to  whom  is  showi 
This  thy  mere  bust,  tax  Fate's  unjust  decree, 
Which  merciless  could  crush  such  grace  in  tl 


LOVE  AND  WINE. 
Faukwkll  to  wine !  or,  if  thou  bid  me  sip 
Present  the  cup  more  honoured  from  thy  li 
Pour'd  by  thy  hand,  to  rosy  draughts  I  fly, 
And  cast  away  my  dull  sobriety; 
For,  as  I  drink,  soft  raptures  tell  my  soul 
That  lovely  Glycera  has  kissed  the  bowl. 


THE  REVENGE  OF  LOVE. 
Shi  who  but  late  in  beauty's  flower  was  sec 
Proud  of  her  auburn  curls,  and  noble  mien, 
Who  froze  my  hopes,  and  triumph'd  in  my  fi 
Now  sheds  her  graces  to  the  waste  of  years. 
Changed  to  unlovely  is  that  breast  of  snow, 
And  dimm'd  her  eye,  and  wrinkled  is  her  b: 
And  querulous  the  voice  by  time  repress'd, 
Whose  artless  music  stole  me  from  my  rest, 
Age  gives  redress  to  love ;  and  silvery  hair, 
And  earlier  wrinkles,  brand  the  haughty  fai 


THE  MOTHER'S  OFFERING. 
Vkhvs,  this  chaplet  take!  Callirhoe  pray'd, 
The  youth  I  loved,  thy  power  hath  made 
mine; 

This  lock  to  thee  I  vow,  Athenian  maid ! 

By  thee,  I  holy  kept  my  virgin  shrine ; 
To  Artemis  my  zone ;  a  mother's  joy 
She  gave  me  to  possess,  my  beauteous  boy. 


MACEDONIUS. 


[Abort  MO  A.  D.] 

A  •contemporary  of  Agathias,  surnamed  "Trtotfof,  or  the  Consul.   Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 


THE  POET'S  OFFERING. 
Tnti  hang,  my  lyre!    This  aged  hand  no 
more 

Shall  wake  the  strings  to  rapture  known  before. 
Farewell,  ye  chords !  Ye  verse-inspiring  powers, 
Accept  the  solace  of  my  former  hoars  1 
Be  gone  to  youths,  ye  instruments  of  song! 
For  crutches  only  to  the  old  belong. 


ANACREONTIC. 
I  ask  not  gold ;  I  ask  not  power ; 
I  never  prayed  great  Jove  to  shower 
On  me  the  wealth  that  Homer  sings, 
The  grandeur  of  the  Theban  kings. 
I  shall  be  well  contented,  so 
My  cup  with  ceaseless  bumpers  flow, 


And  my  moist  lips  for  ever  shine 

In  honour  of  the  God  of  Wine, 

And  friends,  who  share  my  inmost  soul, 

Share  also  in  the  fragrant  bowl. 

Let  the  grave  and  dull  possess 

Their  toil-worn  wealth  (short  happiness!) 

These  are  my  riches,  which  I'll  love 

As  long  as  I'm  allow'd  by  Jove. 

For  while  the  sparkling  bowl  I  drain, 

The  boasts  of  pride  and  pomp  are  vain. 

REMEMBRANCE  AND  FORGETFULNESS. 
All  hail,  remembrance  and  forgetmlness! 
Trace,  Memory,  trace  whate'er  is  sweet  or 
kind— 

When  friends  forsake  us,  or  misfortunes  press, 
Oblivion,  raze  the  record  from  our  mind. 


PAUL,  THE  SILENTIARY. 

[About  550  A.  D.] 


So  called  from  an  office  which  he  held  in  the 
court  of  Justinian,  corresponding  to  that  of  gentle- 
man usher.  He  was  a  courtier  and  voluptuary — 


prostituting  his  muse  in  celebration  of  the  infa- 
mous Theodora,  and  freely  indulging  himself  in 
all  the  debasing  pleasures  of  the  age. 


WHY  DOES  SHE  SO  LONG  DELAY? 
Why  does  she  so  long  delay  1 
Night  is  waning  fast  away ; 
Thrice  have  I  my  lamp  renew'd, 
Watching  here  in  solitude. 
Where  can  she  so  long  delay? 
Where  so  long  delay? 

Vainly  now  have  two  lamps  shone; 
See  the  third  is  nearly  gone : 
Oh,  that  love  would,  like  the  ray 
Of  that  weary  lamp,  decay ! 
But  no,  alas !  it  burns  still  on, 
Still,  still,  bums  on. 


Gods,  how  oft  the  traitress  dear 
Swore  by  Venus,  she'd  be  here ! 
But  to  one  so  false  as  she, 
What  is  man  or  deity  ? 
Neither  doth  this  proud  one  fear, 
No,  neither  doth  she  fear. 


TO  WEAVE  A  GARLAND  FOR  THE  ROSE. 
To  weave  a  garland  for  the  Rose, 

And  think,  thus  crown'd  'twould  lovelier  be, 
Were  far  less  vain  than  to  suppose, 

That  silks  and  gems  add  grace  to  thee. 

TO 


PAUL,  THE  8ILENTIART. 


Where  is  the  pearl,  wboee  orient  lnttre 
Would  not,  beside  thee,  look  less  bright? 

What  gold  could  match  the  glossy  cluster 
Of  those  young  ringlets  full  of  light? 

Bring  from  the  land,  where  fresh  it  gleams, 

The  bright  blue  gem  of  India's  mine, 
And  see  how  soon,  though  bright  it  beams, 

Twill  pale  before  one  glance  of  thine ; 
Those  lips,  too,  when  their  sounds  have  blest  us, 

With  some  divine,  mellifluous  air, 
Who  would  not  say  that  beauty's  cestus 

Had  let  loose  all  its  witcheries  there  f 
Here,  to  this  conquering  host  of  charms 

I  now  give  up  my  spell-bound  heart, 
Nor  blush  to  yield  e'en  reason's  arms 

When  thou  her  bright-eyed  conqueror  art 
Thus  to  the  wind  all  fears  are  given ; 

Henceforth  those  eyes  alone  I  see, 
Where  Hope,  as  in  her  own  bine  heaven, 

Sits  beok'ning  us  to  bliss  and  thee. 

THE  VICTORY  OF  VENUS. 
Lr  my  green  and  tender  age, 

I  the  Queen  of  Love  defied, 
Steel'd  my  heart  against  her  rage, 

And  her  arts  repelTd  with  pride. 
Inaccessible  before, 
Now,  almost  grey,  I  born  the  more. 

Venus,  laughing  hear  the  vow 

By  your  slave  repentant  made ! 
Greater  far  your  triumph  now 
Than  of  old  in  Ida's  shade. 
There  a  boy  adjudged  the  prize- 
Here  Pallas  from  the  contest  flies. 


ABSENCE  INSUPPORTABLE. 
Wan  I  left  thee,  love,  I  swore 

Not  to  see  that  face  again, 
For  a  fortnight's  space,  or  more. 

—But  the  cruel  oath  was  vain : 
Since,  the  next  day  I  spent  from  thee 
Was  a  long  year  of  misery. 
Oh,  then,  for  thy  lover  pray 

Every  gentler  deity, 
Not  in  too  nice  scales  to  weigh 

His  constrained  perjury— 
Thou  too,  oh  pity  his  despair  1 
Heaven's  rage,  and  thine,  he  cannot  bear. 

ON  A  DAUGHTER  WHO  DIED  YOUNG. 
Swvit  maid,  thy  parents  fondly  thought 

To  strew  thy  bride-bed,  not  thy  bier ; 
But  thou  hast  left  a  being  fraught 

With  wiles,  and  toils,  and  anxious  fear. 
For  us  remains  a  journey  drear, 

For  thee  a  blest  eternal  prime, 
Uniting,  in  thy  short  career, 

Youth's  blossom,  with  the  fruit  of  time. 


GARDEN  SCENERY. 
This  lovely  spot  old  Ocean  laves, 
And  woody  oo verts  fringe  the  waves; 


Happy  the  art  that  could  dispose 
Whate'er  in  sea  or  garden  grows, 
And  summon'd  to  the  enchanted  land 
The  Naiad's  and  the  Nereid's  band. 

Oft  tkt  8mne. 

Hxmx  strive  for  empire,  o'er  the  happy  scene, 
The  Nymphs  of  fountain,  sea,  and  woodland 

green; 

The  power  of  grace  and  beauty  holds  the  prize 
Suspended,  even  to  her  votaries ; 
And  finds  amazed,  where'er  she  casts  her  eye, 
Their  contest  forms  the  matchless  harmony. 


TWIN'ST  THOU  WITH  LOFTY  WREATH 
THY  BROW? 

TwnrVr  thou  with  lofty  wreath  thy  brow? 

Such  glory  then  thy  beauty  sheds, 
I  almost  think,  wbil'st  aw'd  I  bow, 

Tie  Rhea's  self  before  me  treads. 
Be  what  thou  wilt, — this  heart 
Adores  whate'er  thou  art! 

Dost  thou  thy  loosen'd  ringlets  leave, 
Like  sunny  waves,  to  wander  free? 

Then  such  a  chain  of  charms  they  weave, 
As  draws  mine  inmost  soul  from  me. 

Do  what  thou  wilt,— I  must 

Be  charmed  by  all  thou  dost! 

E'en  when  enwrapt  in  silvery  veils, 
Those  sunny  locks  elude  the  sight,— 

Oh,  not  e'en  then  their  glory  fails 
To  haunt  me  with  its  unseen  light 

Change  as  thy  beauty  may, 

It  charms  in  every  way ! 

For  thee  the  graces  still  attend, 

Presiding  o'er  each  new  attire, 
And  lending  every  dart  they  send 

Some  new,  peculiar  touch  of  fire. 
Be  what  thou  wilt, — this  heart 
Adores  whate'er  thou  art  I 


WHEN  THE  SAD  WORD. 

Wni  the  sad  word  "  Adieu,"  from  my  lip  is  nigh 
falling, 

And,  with  it,  hope  passes  away, 
Ere  the  tongue  has  half  breathed  it,  my  fond  heart 
recalling 

That  fated  farewell,  bids  me  stay. 
For  oh  l  'tis  a  penance  so  weary, 

One  hour  from  thy  presence  to  be, 
That  death  to  this  soul  were  less  dreary, 

Less  dark,  than  long  absence  from  thee. 

Thy  beauty,  like  day,  on  the  dull  world  breaking, 

Brings  life  to  the  heart  it  shines  o'er, 
And,  in  mine,  a  new  feeling  of  happiness  waking, 

Made  light  what  was  darkness  before. 
But  mute  is  the  day's  sunny  glory, 

While  thine  has  a  voice,  on  whose  breath, 
More  sweet  than  the  syren's  sweet  story, 

My  hopes  hang  throogh  life  and  throogh  death ! 


MABIANTJ8  8CHOLA8TICUS. 
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AN  EPITAPH. 
Oil  many  a  tear,  from  hearts  by  angniih  torn, 

Around  thy  tomb  our  streaming  eyelids  pour'd ; 
A  common  son,  a  common  friend,  we  mourn, 

In  thee  too  much  belov'd,  so  much  deplor'd. 
Harsh,  heartless  fate,  nor  pity  had,  nor  ruth— 
Alas)  alas  I— nor  spared  thy  tender  youth. 


THE  OFFERING  OF  A  DESERTED  LOVER. 
To  thee  the  relics  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
Torn  from  the  chaplet  twined  in  gayer  hours ; 
To  thee  the  goblet  carved  with  skill  divine, 
£rewhUe  that  foam'd  with  soul-subduing  wine ; 
The  locks,  now  scattered  on  the  dusty  ground, 
Once  dropping  odours,  and  with  garlands  crown'd, 
Outcast  of  pleasure,  and  of  hope  bereft, 
Lais  I  to  thee,  thy  Corydon  has  left 
Oft  on  thy  threshold  stretch'd,  at  close  of  day, 
He  wept  and  aigh'd  the  cheerless  night  away, 
Nor  dared  invoke  thy  name,  nor  dared  aspire 
To  melt  thy  bosom  with  his  amorous  fire, 
Or  plead  a  gracious  respite  to  his  pain, 
Or  speak  the  language  of  a  happier  swain. — 
Alas!  alas!  "now  cold  and  senseless  grown," 
These  last  sad  offerings  make  his  sorrows  known, 
And  dare  upbraid  those  scornful  charms  that  gave 
His  youth  unpitied  to  the  cheerless  grave. 

LOVE  NOT  EXTINGUISHED  BY  AGE. 
Fom  me  thy  wrinkles  have  more  charms, 

Dear  Lydia,  than  a  smoother  face  1 
I'd  rather  fold  thee  in  my  arms, 

Than  younger,  fairer  nymphs  embrace. 
To  me  thy  autumn  is  more  sweet, 

More  precious,  than  their  vernal  rose ; 
Their  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 

So  potent,  as  thy  winter  glows. 


THE  DRENCHED  LOVER. 
Thi  voice  of  the  song  and  the  banquet  was  o'er, 
And  I  hung  up  my  chaplet  at  Glyccra's  door, 
When  the  mischievous  girl  from  a  window  above, 
Who  look'd  down  and  laugh'd  at  the  offering  of 

love, 

Fill'd  with  water  a  goblet  whence  Bacchus  had 
fled, 

And  pour'd  all  the  crystal  contents  on  my  head. 
So  drench'd  was  my  hair,  three  whole  days  it 
resisted 

All  attempts  of  the  barber  to  friz  it  or  twist  it; 
But  the  water  (so  whimsical,  Love, are  thy  ways!) 
While  it  put  out  my  curls,  set  my  heart  in  a  blase. 


THE  CHAIN  OF  LOVE. 

Iv  wanton  sport,  my  Doris  from  her  fair 
And  glossy  tresses,  tore  a  straggling  hair, 
And  bound  my  hands,  as  if  of  conquest  vain, 
And  I  some  royal  captive  in  her  chain. 
At  first  I  laugh'd — "This  fetter,  lovely  maid, 
Is  lightly  worn,  and  soon  dissolved,"  I  said. 
I  said— but  ah,  I  had  not  learned  to  prove 
How  strong  the  fetters  that  are  forged  by  Love. 
That  little  thread  of  gold  I  strove  to  sever, 
Was  bound,  like  steel,  about  my  heart  for  ever, 
And,  from  that  luckless  hour,  my  tyrant  fair 
Has  led,  and  turn'd  me  by  a  single  hair. 


THE  PICTURE. 

Oh  how  unequal  is  the  painter's  art, 

To  reach  the  glowing  picture  of  the  heart, 

To  catch  the  roseate  graces  of  my  lair, 

"Her  eyes'  blue  languish,  and  her  golden  hair!" 

First  paint  the  gorgeous  day-star's  beam  divine, 

Then  may  your  imaged  Lydia  equal  mine. 


MARIANUS  SCHOLASTICUS. 


[Aftott  MO  A.  D  ] 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  BATH. 

As,  in  this  fount,  Love  wash'd  the  Cyprian 
dame, 

His  touch  the  water  ting'd  with  subtle  flame ; 
And,  while  his  busy  hands  his  mother  lave, 
Ambrosial  dews  enrich  the  silver  wave, 
And  all  the  undulating  bason  fill ; 
Such  dews  as  her  celestial  limbs  distill. 
Hence  how  delicious  float  these  tepid  streams ! 
What  rosy  odours !  what  nectareous  steams ! 
80  pure  the  water,  and  so  soft  the  air, 
It  seems  as  if  the  Goddess  still  were  there. 


tt 


Tt 


DEMOCHARIS. 


[▲bool  66D  A.D.] 


A  siimiiiir,  and  disciple  of  Agathias. 


ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  SAPPHO. 

Natubi  herself  this  magic  portrait  drew, 
And,  Painter  1  gave  thy  Lesbian  Muse  to  view. 
Light  sparkles  in  her  eyes ;  and  Fancy  seems 
The  radiant  fountain  of  those  living  beams : 


clouded 


Through  the  smooth  fullness  of  the  uncl< 

skin  \ 
Looks  out  the  clear  ingenuous  soul  within; 
Joy  melts  to  fondness  in  her  glistening  nice, 
And  Love  and  Music  breathe  a  mingled  grace. 
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FROM  UNCERTAIN  AUTHORS. 


THE  HYMN  OF  ARION. 

Hail,  Neptune,  greatest  of  the  gods! 
Thou  ruler  of  the  salt-sea  floods ; 
Thou  with  the  deep  and  dark-green  hair, 
That  dost  the  golden  trident  bear : 
Thou  that,  with  either  arm  outspread, 
Embosomest  the  earth  we  tread : 
Thine  are  the  beasts  with  fins  and  scales, 
That,  round  thy  chariot,  as  it  sails, 
Plunging  and  tumbling,  fast  and  free, 
All  reckless,  follow  o'er  the  sea. 
Thine  are  the  gentle  dolphin  throng, 
That  love  and  listen  to  the  song ; 
With  whom  the  sister  Nereids  stray, 
And  in  their  crystal  caverns  play. 
They  bore  me  well  to  Pelops'  isle, 
And  Laceda?mon's  rocky  pile ; 
And  through  the  deep  Sicilian  sea 
The  briny  champaign  ploughed  for  me ; 
When  wicked  men  had  cast  me  o'er 
Our  vessel's  side,  into  the  roar 
Of  clashing  waters,  and  a  grave 
Yawned  for  me  in  the  purple  wave. 


EPITAPH. 

Thou  art  not  dead,  my  Prote,  though  no  more 
A  sojourner  on  earth's  tempestuous  shore ; 
Fled  to  the  peaceful  islands  of  the  blest, 
Where  youth  and  love,  for  ever  beaming,  rest; 
Or  joyful  wandering  o'er  Elysian  ground, 
Among  sweet  flowers,  where  not  a  thorn  is  found. 
No  Winter  freezes  there,  no  Summer  fires, 
No  sickness  weakens,  and  no  labour  tires ; 
No  hunger,  poverty,  or  wants  oppress, 
Nor  envy  of  man's  boasted  happiness ; 
But  Spring  for  ever  glows,  serenely  bright, 
And  bliss  immortal  hails  the  heavenly  light 


ON  A  CORPSE  WASHED  ASHORE. 
Not  rugged  Trachis  hides  these  whitening  bones, 
Nor  that  black  isle  whose  name  its  colour 
shows, 

But  the  wild  beach,  o'er  which,  with  ceaseless 
moans, 

The  vexed  Icarian  wave,  eternal,  flows, 
Of  Drepanus— ill-famed  promontory — 

And  there,  instead  of  hospitable  rites, 
The  long  grass  sweeping  tells  his  fate's  sad 
story 

To  rude  tribes  gathered  from  the  neighbouring 
heights. 


ULYSSES  ON  HIS  RETURN. 
Hail  Ithaca,  my  loved  paternal  soil ! 
How,  after- years  of  travel,  war,  and  toil, 
How,  after  countless  perils  of  the  sea, 
My  heart,  returning,  fondly  clings  to  thee ! 
Where  I  shall  once  more  bless  my  father's  age, 
And  smooth  the  last  steps  of  his  pilgrimage j 
Again  embrace  my  wife,  again  enjoy 
The  sweet  endearments  of  mine  only  boy. 
Now,  from  my  soul,  I  feel  how  strong  the  chain 
That  binds  the  passions  to  our  native  plain. 


ON  A  STATUE  OF  NIOBE. 

This  female  (so  the  poets  sing) 

Was  changed  to  stone  by  Dian's  curse. 

The  sculptor  did  a  better  thing- 
He  did  exactly  the  reverse. 

On  the  Same. 
RvLvimiro  Heaven  had  given  the  mourner  rest, 
And  hushed  in  stone  the  terrors  of  her  breast; 
What  cruel  hand  renews  the  sense  of  pain, 
And  bids  the  marble  live  to  weep  again  f 


FROM  UNCERTAIN  AUTHOR*. 


ON  A  SHIPWRECKED  PERSON. 

Pimisa  the  hour — that  dark  and  starlet*  boor- 
Perish  the  roaring  main's  tempestuous  poweiy— 
That  whelm'd  the  ship,  where  loved  Abdera's 
son 

Prayed  to  unheeding  heaven,  and  was  undone. 
Yes— all  were  wrecked ;  and,  by  the  stormy  wave 
To  rough  Serfphos  borne,  he  found  a  gravel- 
Found,  from  kind  stranger  hands,  funereal  fires, 
Tet  reached,  inurned,  the  country  of  bis  sires. 


ON  ERINNA,  THE  POETESS. 
■  Scabci  nineteen  summer  suns  had  shed 
"  Youth's  roses  o'er  the  virgin's  head, 
While  by  a  guardian  mother's  side, 
.  Her  customary  tasks  she  plied, 
Bade  the  rich  silks  her  loom  prepare, 
Or  plied  the  distaff's  humbler  care  ;— 
Her  modest  worth  the  Muses  knew, 
Brought  her  bright  genius  forth  to  view, 
And— ah,  too  soon ' — from  mortal  eyes- 
Bore  her,  their  handmaid,  to  the  skies. 


BIS  DAT,  QUI  CITO  DAT. 
Switt  favours  charm,  but  when  too  long  they 
stay, 

They  lose  the  name  of  kindness  by  delay. 


FUNERAL  HONOURS. 

Sxxk  not  to  glad  these  senseless  stones 
With  fragrant  ointments,  rosy  wreaths ; 

No  warmth  can  reach  our  mouldering  bones 
From  lustral  fire,  that  vainly  breathes. 

Now  let  me  revel  whilst  I  may : 

The  wine,  that  o'er  my  grave  is  shed, 

Mixes  with  earth,  and  turns  to  clay- 
No  honours  can  delight  the  dead. 

On  the  Same. 

Or,  think  not  that  with  garlands  crown'd, 

Inhuman  near  thy  grave  we  tread j 
Or  blushing  roses  scatter  round, 

To  mock  the  paleness  of  the  dead! 
What  though  we  drain  the  fragrant  bowl, 

In  flowers  adorn'd,  and  silken  vest, 
Oh,  think  not,  brave  departed  soul, 

We  revel  to  disturb  thy  rest. 
Feign 'd  is  the  pleasure  that  appears, 

And  false  the  triumph  of  our  eyes ; 
Each  draught  of  joy  is  dash'd  with  tears, 

And  all  our  songs  but  echo  sighs. 


ON  A  POOR  MAN 
BKcoxixe  aicH  ur  bis  old  abx. 

Poo  a  and  destitute  at  twenty — 
Now — at  three-score— I  have  plenty. 

What  a  miserable  lot  1 
Now,  that  I  have  hoarded  treasure, 
I  no  more  can  taste  of  pleasure : 

When  I  could,  I  had  it  not. 


ON  DEATH. 
Tn  bath,  obsequious  beauty's  smile, 

Wine,  fragrance,  music's  heavenly  breath, 
Can  but  our  hastening  hours  beguile, 

And  slope  the  path  that  leads  to  Death. 


ON  A  MURDERED  CORPSE. 
Tbouor  here  thou'st  laid  my  corpse,  when  none 
were  nigh ; 

One  saw  thee,  murderer  I— -One  all-seeing  Eye. 


ON  THE  NINE  LYRIC  POETS. 
0  sacbkd  voice  of  the  Pierian  choir, 

Immortal  Pindar  1  O  enchanting  air 
Of  sweet  Bacchylides  1  0  rapturous  lyre, 

Majestic  graces,  of  the  Lesbian  fair. 

Muse  of  Anacrcon,  the  gay,  the  young, 
Stesichorus,  thy  full  Homeric  stream ! 

Soft  elegies  by  Cea's  poet  sung  1 

Persuasive  Ibycus,  thy  glowing  theme ! 

Sword  of  Alcams,  that,  with  tyrant's  gore 
Gloriously  painted,  lift'st  thy  point  so  high! 

Ye  tuneful  nightingales,  that  still  deplore 
Your  Alcman,  prince  of  amorous  poesy ! 

Oh  yet  impart  some  breath  of  heav'nly  fire 

To  him  who  venerates  the  Grecian  lyre ! 


ON  ONE  WHO  SLEW  HIS  MOTHER 

0  bust  not  the  dead,  but  let  him  lie 

A  prey  for  dogs  beneath  th'  unpitying  sky ! 
Our  common  mother,  Earth,  would  grieve  to 
hide 

The  hateful  body  of  the  Matricide. 

ON  A  HAPPY  OLD  MAN. 
Takb  old  Amyntor  to  thy  breast,  dear  Soil, 
In  kind  remembrance  of  his  former  toil, 
Who  first  en  rich 'd  and  ornamented  thee 
With  many  a  lovely  shrub  and  branching  tree, 
And  lured  the  stream  to  fall  in  artful  showers 
Upon  thy  thirsting  herbs  and  fainting  flowers. 
First  in  the  spring  he  knew  the  rose  to  rear, 
First  in  the  autumn  cull  the  ripen'd  pear  j 
His  vines  were  envied  all  the  village  round, 
And  favouring  heaven  showered  plenty  on  his 

ground, 

Therefore,  O  Earth,  lie  lightly  on  his  head, 
And  with  thy  choicest  spring-flowers  deck  his 
bed. 

ON  A  MISERABLE  OLD  MAN. 
Br  years  and  misery  worn,  no  hand  to  save 
With  some  poor  pittance  from  a  desperate  grave; 
With  the  small  strength  my  wretched  age  sup- 
plied, 

1  crawled  beneath  this  lonely  pile  and  died. 
Screened  from  the  scoff  of  pride  and  grandeur's 

frown, 

In  this  sad  spot  I  laid  my  sufferings  down, 
Reversed  the  doom  of  nature,  and  instead 
Of  u  dead  and  buried,"  buried  was  and  dead. 


mil  UNCERTAI*  4VTIME9. 


ON  FRUWDSHIP. 

How  tweet  is  lift  when  pasted  with  those 

Whom  our  own  hearts  approving  ohose ; 

When  on  some  few  surrounding  friends 

Our  all  of  happiness  depends! 

It  is  not  life  to  drag,  alone, 

A  miserable  being  on, 

Without  one  kindred  soul  to  share 

Our  pleasure  or  relieve  our  care. 

O  welcome  falls  the  stroke  of  fate, 

That  frees  us  from  so  sad  a  state. 


EPITAPH  ON  AN  INFANT. 

Too  soon,  grim  monarch,  with  unholy  hand, 
Thou'st  snatch 'd  this  infant  to  thy  dreary  land, 
Like  some  fair  rose-bud,  plucked  from  mortal 
sight, 

Ere  all  its  beauties  opened  into  light 
Cease,  wretched  parents,  cease  your  wailings 
wild, 

Nor  mourn  for  ever  your  departed  child  1 
Her  youthAil  graces,  and  her  form  so  fair, 
Deserved  a  dwelling  in  the  realms  of  air. 
As  Hylas  once  (believe  the  soothing  lay  !)— 
The  Nymphs— not  Death— have  borne  your  child 
away. 

Another, 

Fin  yean  I  lived  with  lightsome  heart  and  gay, 
Then,  tranquil,  mingled  with  my  fellow  clay. 
Mourn  not  my  fate !   My  days  of  life  were  few ; 
My  pleasures  brief,— but  brief  my  sorrows  too. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  FIGURED  GEM, 

ftlPBKSKlTTIVS}  A  ttOAT  »IVI*»  SUCK  Ttt  A  YOU  HO 
WOLF. 

A  wolv  with  my  own  milk  I  feed, 

Obedient  to  a  master's  will ; 
By  him,  I  nourish,  doomed  to  bleed, 

For  nature  will  be  nature  still. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Wht,  shepherds,  from  the  dewy  spray, 
Chase  me  thus  spitefully  away,— 
Me,  the  Nymphs'  bard,— who,  summer  long, 
Cheer  vale  and  upland  with  my  song? 
The  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  stare*— 
Tis  they  have  laid  your  gardens  bare ; 
Such  thieves  'twere  justice  to  pursue, 
But  why  grudge  me  my  leaves  and  dew  1 

ON  A  GRASSHOPPER  IN  A  SPIDER'S  WEB. 

Wrilv  with  lithe  feet  his  task  the  spider  plied, 
Within  bis  snares  a  grasshopper  he  drew ; 

Under  its  slender  chains  the  captive  tigh'd, 
And  to  release  the  child  of  song  I  flew. 

"Save  thee,"  I  cried,  "thy  chains  are  o$— be 
freer— 

And  now  indulge  thy  sweetest  minstrelsy." 


TO  THE  LOCUST. 

Thou,  Locust,  soother  of  my  love, 

whose  music  slumber  brings ; 
Thou,  Locust,  minstrel  of  the  fields, 

endowed  with  shrilly  wings; 
Thou  artless  mimic  of  the  lyre, 

some  song  of  beauty  sing, 
By  striking,  with  thy  pliant  feet, 

each  music-speaking  wing. 
Thou,  Locust,  trill  me  from  thy  chords 

a  love-releasing  strain, 
That  thus  thou  may'st  remove  my  care, 

my  ever- wakeful  pain; 
And  I'll  the  evergreens  to  thee, 

as  morning  gifts,  assign, 
And  the  dew-drops  split  in  parts  to  fit 

that  little  mouth  of  thine. 


ON  MENANDER. 

Tax  bees,  Menander,  who  with  active  wing 
Sport  midst  the  flowers  that  deck  the  Mt 
spring, 

Around  thy  lips  in  thickening  clusters  hung, 
And  tipp'd  with  honey-drops  thine  infant  ton] 
The  Graces,  too,  on  thee  their  gifts  bestow, 
And  teach  thy  strains  with  elegance  to  flow 
Celestial  Bard ! — immortal  as  thy  lays, 
Thy  native  Athens  shares  thy  meed  of  prais 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  MENANDER 

Behold  Menander !  Siren  of  the  stage, 
Who  charm'd,  with  Love  allied,  a  happier  a 
Light  wanton  wreaths,  that  never  shall  be  de 
Are  cuiTd  luxuriant  round  the  poet's  head, 
Who  dress'd  the  scene  in  colours  bright  and 
And  breathed  enchantment  o'er  the  living  u 


ON  THE  STATUE  OF  THE  SAME  PO 

PLACID  IT  TBI  SIDE  OF  TBI  PlttUKS  OW  CU 

MiiuirDKB,  sweet  Thalia's  pride, 
Well  art  thou  placed  by  Cupid  s  side ; 
Priest  to  the  god  of  soft  delights, 
Thou  spread 'st  on  earth  his  joyous  rites ; 
And  sure  the  boy  himself  we  see 
To  smile,  and  please,  and  breathe  in  thee 
For,  musing  o'er  yon  imaged  stone, 
To  see  thee,  and  to  love,  are  one. 


THE  GARDENER'S  OFFERING. 

To  Pan,  the  guardian  of  my  narrow  soil, 
Who  gave  my  fruits  to  grow,  and  blest  my  1 
Pure  water  and  a  votive  fig  I  bear, 
A  scant  oblation  from  the  teeming  year : 
The  fruit  ambrosial  in  thy  garden  blush'd, 
And  from  thy  rook  the  living  water  gush'd : 
Receive  the  tribute  from  my  niggard  urn, 
Nor  with  thy  bounty  weigh  my  poor  return. 


9MX  UNCERTAIN 


OFFERING  TO  VEIfUS. 
?w»iii  of  surf  and  shore,  these  cakes  reeei 
Tis  all  thy  humble  rotary  has  to  give : 
To-morrow  o'er  the  broad  Ionian  main 
haste  to  clasp  my  Chloe's  charms  again, 
kfy  lore,  my  canvass,  ask  thy  favouring  breeze, 
fanus,  bright  queen  of  spoosals  and  of  seas. 


SONG  OF  THE  CROW* 

Loam  and  ladies,  for  your  ear 
We  have  a  petitioner ; 
Name  and  lineage  would  ye  know  1 
Tis  Apollo's  child,  the  Crow ; 
Waiting  till  your  hands  dispense, 
Gift  of  barley,  salt,  or  pence. 
He's  not  one,  who  picks  and  cbuses ; 
Nought  that's  proffered,  he  refuses. 
Who,  to-day,  gives  salt,  he  knows 
Next  day  fig  or  honey  throws. 
Open,  open,  gate  and  door : 
Mark  1  the  moment  we  implore, 
Comes  the  daughter  of  the  squire 
With  such  figs  as  wake  desire. 
Maiden  for  this  favour  done, 
May  thy  fortunes,  as  they  run, 
Ever  brighten : — Be  thy  spouse 
Rieh,  and  of  a  noble  house ; 
May  thy  sire,  in  aged  ease, 
Nurse  a  boy  who  calls  thee  mother ; 
And  his  grandam,  on  her  knees, 
Rock  a  girl,  who  calls  him  brother ; 
Kept  as  bride,  in  reservation, 
For  some  favoured  near  relation. 
But  enough  now ;  I  must  tread, 
Where  my  feet  and  eyes  are  led ; 
Dropping  at  each  door  a  strain, 
Let  me  lose  my  suit  or  gain. 

lien  search,  worthy  gentles,  the  cupboard's  close 

nook; 

b  the  lord,  and  still  more  to  the  lady,  we  look : 
ustom  warranto  the  suit let  it  still  then  bear 
sway; 

nd  your  Crow,  as  in  duty  most  bounden,  shall 
pray. 


•  All  persons  and  all  things  in  Greece  Mem  to  have 
td  their  own  peculiar  songs,  —  ploughmen,  reapers, 
Wert,  weavers,  shepherds,  Ax.,  as  may  be  seen  In 
laenaus,  xiv.  019.  Even  the  poor  unpopftlar  crow 
old  boast  of  one,  and  persons  went  about  begging  In 
■  name,  and  piping  in  strains  suitable  to  his  habits  and 
■position.  "The  crows,"  says  Mr.  Mitchell,  M appear 
have  been  in  great  disfavour  with  the  Athenians ;  they 
id  the  fee-simple  of  all  that  society  wished  to  eject  from 
telf ;  and  thus  stood  to  the  Greeks  somewhat  in  the  re- 
lion  of  that  malignant  person,  who,  according  to  Ra- 
tals, breakfasts  on  the  souls  of  serjeant-at-arms  fri- 
sseed.  This  song  will  show  that  the  dislike  to  the 
ow  did  not  prevail  universally  among  the  Greeks,  but 
at  the  same  use  was  made  of  him  in  some  parts,  as  in 
hers  was  made  of  the  swallow." 
In  like  manner,  (as  we  learn  from  Scripture,)  the  He- 
ews  also  had  their  songs,  adapted  to  different  oceupa- 
»ns  and  employments.  The  grinder  at  the  mill,  the 
rvest-man  in  the  field,  the  vintager  on  his  hill-side,  aU 
guiled  their  labours  with  song.— 8ee  Isaiah  ix,  3; 
remlah  zxv,  10;  xlvitt,  SS;  Ecclesiasticus  xxzii,&,  0. 


SONG  OF  THB  8WALLOW* 

Tbs  Swallow  is  come  1 

The  Swallow  is  cornel 
He  brings  us  the  season  of  vernal  delight 
With  his  back  all  of  sable,  and  belly  of  white. 
Have  you  nothing  to  spare 
That  his  palate  would  please 
A  fig,  or  a  pear, 
Or  a  slice  of  rich  cheese  ? 
Mark,  he  bars  all  delay : 
At  a  word,  my  friend,  say, 
Is  it  yes — is  it  nay  ? 
Do  we  go?  Do  we  stay? 
One  gift,  and  we're  gone : 
Refuse,  and  anon 
On  your  gate  and  your  door 
All  our  fury  we  pour. 
Or  our  strength  shall  be  tried 
On  your  sweet  little  bride ; 
From  her  seat  we  will  tear  her, 
From  her  home  we  will  bear  her ; 
She  is  light,  and  will  ask 
But  small  hands  to  the  task. 
Let  your  bounty  then  lift 
A  small  aid  to  our  mirth ; 
And  whatever  the  gilt, 
Let  its  size  speak  its  worm* 
The  Swallow,  the  Swallow, 
Upon  you  doth  wait ; 
An  alms-man  and  suppliant, 
He  stands  at  your  gate  >— 
Let  him  in  then,  I  say, 
For  no  greybeards  are  we 
To  be  foiled  in  our  glee ; 
But  boys,  who  will  have  our  own  way. 

THE  ROSE. 
Die  Jove  a  queen  of  flowers  decree, 
The  Rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  be. 
Of  flowers  the  eye,  of  plants  the  gem ; 
The  meadow's  blush,  earth's  diadem : 
Glory  of  colours  on  the  gaze, 
Lightning  in  its  beauty's  blaze : 
It  breathes  of  love :  it  blooms  the  guest 
Of  Aphrodite's  fragrant  breast : 
In  gaudy  pomp  its  petals  spread : 
Light  foliage  trembles  round  its  head : 
With  vermeil  blossoms  fresh  and  fair, 
It  laughs  to  the  voluptuous  air. 


LAIS. 

Ganci,  once  the  nurse  of  generous  hearts, 

Mistress  of  nations,  Queen  of  arts, 

No  longer  great,  no  longer  free, 

Yields  to  a  willing  slavery. 

A  girl  of  Corinth  holds  the  chain 

Which  circled  once  the  Ionian  main. 


•  The  swallow,  as  the  herald  of  spring,  was  aa  univer- 
sal favourite  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  children  In  their  little  songs.  The  one  presented 
here,  was  that  usually  sung  by  the  children  of  Rhodes, 
who  ran  about  in  troops,  carrying  a  live  swallow  with 
them,  and  choiring  Its  praises  from  door  to  door.— Bee 
Base's  public  and  private  lift  of  the  ancient  Creeks. 


FftOM  VtfCSRTAIN  AUTHOR*, 


ON  ERINNA. 

Thou  who  hadst  lately  birth  to  music  given 
Of  bee-engenderd  hymns,  and  swan-voiced 
lays, 

Art  now  o'er  Acheron's  dark  waters  driven 

By  Fate, — the  spindle  of  man's  life  that  sways. 
Yet  still,  Erinna,  will  the  Muse  proclaim 
Thy  labours— deathless  in  the  choirs  of  Fame. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  BATH. 

Oa  from  this  fount,  a  joyous  birth, 
The  Queen  of  Beauty  rose  to  earth, 
Or  heavenly  Venus,  bathing,  gave 
Her  own  quintessence  to  the  wave. 


THE  OLIVE  TO  THE  VINE. 
I  am  Minerva's  sacred  plant; 

Press  me  no  more,  intruding  vine  1 
Unwreathe  your  wanton  arms!  A  vaunt! 

A  modest  maiden  loves  not  wine. 


EPITAPH. 

Foktukk  and  Hope,  adieu !  I've  found  my  port ; 
You've  doue  with  me;  be  others  now  your 
sport 

The  Same  paraphrased. 

At  length  to  Fortune,  and  to  you, 
Delusive  Hope,  a  last  adieu ! 
The  charm,  that  once  beguiled,  is  o'er, 
And  I  have  reached  my  destined  shore. 
Away,  away !  your  flattering  arts 
May  now  betray  some  simpler  hearts ; 
And  you  will  smile  at  their  believing, 
And  they  shall  weep  at  your  deceiving. 

ON  A  FRIEND. 
How  often,  Lycid,  shall  I  bathe  with  tears 
This  little  stone,  which  our  great  love  endears ! 
Thou,  too,  in  memory  of  the  vows  we  made, 
Drink  not  of  Lethe  in  the  realms  of  shade.* 


•  Imitated  by  Jortin  in  the  following  beautiful  lines. 
"Qua  te  sab  tenera  rapuerunt,  Pasta,  juventa 
O,  utinam  me  crude  Ha  Fata  vocent: 
Ut  linquam  terras,  invisaque  lumina  aolis ; 

Utque  tuue  ruraum  corpore  aim  poaito. 
Te  sequar ;  obectirum  per  iter  dux  ibit  euntl 
Fidua  Amor,  tenebraa  lampade  diacutiena ; 
Tu  cave  Lettueo  continguae  ora  ltquore ; 
Et  cito  venluri  lis  memor,  oro,  Viri." 
Oh  !  had  the  Fate  that  cut  thy  tender  age, 
Made  me  companion  of  thy  pilgrimage, 
1'hat  I  might  eay,  Fareweil  to  earth  and  aky, 
And  once  again  beside  my  Porta  lie ! 
Thee  will  I  follow— on  the  darksome  road 
Love  lights  me  onward  to  thy  calm  abode : 
Refrain  thy  lip  from  that  oblivious  wave, 
And  think  of  him  who  hastens  to  thy  grave. 

BUnd. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  ghost  of  Julia  addresses  Pompey. 
**  Non  me  Letbee,  conjux,  oblivla  vita) 
Ijnmemorem  fecert  tui." 


THE  LOVES  OF  SAPPHO  AND  ANACREON .• 
J&nac.  Spirit  of  Love  1  whose  tresses  shine 

Along  the  breeze,  in  golden  twine, 
Come !  within  a  fragrant  cloud, 
Blushing  with  light,  thy  votary  shrond ; 
And,  on  those  wings  that  sparkling  play, 
Waft,  oh!  waft  me  hence  awayl 
Love !  my  soul  is  full  of  thee, 
Alive  to  all  thy  luxury : 
But  she,  the  Nymph,  for  whom  I  glow, 
The  pretty  Lesbian  mocks  my  woe ; 
Smiles  at  the  hoar  and  silver  hues 
Which  Time  upon  my  forehead  strews. 
Alas !  I  fear,  she  keeps  her  charms 
In  store  for  younger,  happier  arms. 

Sapph.  O  Muse,  who  sitt'st  on  golden  throne ! 
Full  many  a  hymn  of  dulcet  tone 

The  Teian  Sage  is  taught  by  thee. 
But,  Goddess !  from  thy  throne  of  gold, 
The  sweetest  hymn  thou'st  ever  told, 

He  lately  learn'd  and  sang  for  me. 


THE  LOVES  OF  SAPPHO  AND  ALCJEUS. 

Ale.  I  fain  would  speak — I  fain  would  tell- 
But  shame  and  fear  my  utterance  quell. 

Sapph.  If  aught  of  good,  if  aught  of  fair, 
Thy  tongue  were  labouring  to  declare, 
Nor  shame  should  dash  thy  glance,  nor  fear 
Forbid  thy  suit  to  reach  my  ear. 


ON  SAPPHO. 
Comx,  Lesbian  maids,  to  Juno's  royal  dome ! 
With  steps  that  hardly  press  the  pavement, 
come! 

Let  your  own  Sappho  lead  the  lovely  choir, 
And  to  the  altar  bear  her  golden  lyre. 
Then  first,  in  graceful  order,  slow  advance, 
Weaving  light  mazes  of  the  joyous  dance, 
While  from  on  high  the  heav'n-rapt  Maid  shall 
pour 

Such  strains,  that  men  shall  wonder  and  adore. 


DIOGENES  TO  CR(ESUS. 
Whew  now  the  Cynic  in  dark  Pluto's  reign, 

His  earthly  task  of  snarling  wisdom  clos'd; 
Laughing  he  heard  the  Lydian  king  complain, 
And  spread  his  cloak  and  near  the  prince 
repos'd. 

"  Dreamer,"  he  cried,  M  of  streams,  that  flowed 

with  gold, 
My  higher  dignity  in  hell  behold ! 
For  all  I  had  on  earth  this  nether  sphere 
Receives  with  me, — but  thou  hast  nothing  here." 


A  FRAGMENT. 
Jot  follow  thee;  if  joy  can  reach  the  dead, 

And— or  my  mind  misgives— it  surely  willj 
For  when  the  miseries  of  life  are  fled, 

How  sweet  the  deep  forgetful  ness  of  ill ! 

•  "Mala,  par  malheur,"  as  Bayle  says,  M Sappho  Tint 
au  monde  environ  cent  ou  six  vingt  ans  avmnt  Anacre- 


FBOJf  UNCERTAIN  AUTHORS. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
Quaff  with  me  the  purple  wine, 
And  in  youthful  pleasures  join ; 
Crown  with  me  thy  flowing  hair ; 
Love  with  me  the  blooming  fair  j 
When  secret  madness  fires  my  soul, 
Thou  shalt  rave  without  control ; 
When  I'm  sober,  sink  with  me 
Into  dull  sobriety. 

LOVE. 

Tit  Love  that  murmurs  in  my  breast, 
And  makes  me  shed  the  secret  tear ; 

Nor  day  nor  night  my  soul  hath  rest, 
For  night  and  day  his  voice  I  hear. 

A  wound  within  my  heart  I  find, 

And  oh !  'tis  plain  where  Love  has  been ; 

For  still  he  leaves  a  wound  behind, 
Such  as  within  my  heart  is  seen. 

Oh,  Bird  of  Love  1  with  song  so  drear, 
Make  not  my  soul  the  neat  of  pain ; 

But  let  the  wing,  which  brought  thee  here, 
In  pity  wad  thee  hence  again. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 
Whence  was  I  born,  and  howl 

How  was  I  born,  and  why  ? 
Alas !  I  nothing  know 

But,  born,  that  I  must  die. 
From  nothing  I  was  born, 
To  nought  must  I  return. 

The  end  and  the  beginning 

Of  life  is  nothingness; 
Of  losing  or  of  winning. 

Of  pleasure  or  distress,  f 
Then  give  me  wine  at  least, 
There's  nought  for't  but  to  feast 


TO  ROME. 
Daughter  of  Mars !  Hail,  mighty  Power ! 

Stern  Queen,  in  golden  crown  array'd ! 
Who  buiid'st  on  earth  thy  regal  tower, 

A  high  Olympus,  ne'er  assay'd  1 
To  thee  alone  hath  awful  Fate 

The  pride  of  vast  dominion  lent, 
The  strength  to  bind  a  rising  state 

In  bonds  of  ordered  government 
Beneath  thy  yoke's  compelling  beam 

Unmeasur'd  earth  and  ocean  hoar 
Together  bend ;  whilst  thou,  supreme, 

The  nations  rul'st  from  shore  to  shore. 
E'en  mightiest  Time,  whose  laws  prevail 

To  change  the  world  at  his  decree, 
Can  never  turn  the  prosperous  gale 

That  swells  thy  potent  sovereignty. — 
Of  thee  alone  a  race  is  born, 

The  first  to  blaze  in  glorious  fight, 
Like  spicy  ranks  of  waving  corn, 

That  Ceres  marshals,  golden-bright* 


•  This  ode  hai  been  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Is  evidently  the  production  of  a  later  age. 


FLOWERS. 

Thi  Zephyrs  and  the  Graces  wove  her  garment, 
And  deok'd  it  with  the  sweetest  flowers  that 
Spring, 

Exuberant  with  gentle  showers,  brings  forth ; 
Such  as  adorn  the  hours,  the  yellow  crocus, 
The  purple  hyacinth,  violet  fresh  and  moist, 
Sweet-scented  rose,  the  lily's  fragrant  cup, 
Narcissus,  too,  whose  odours  fill  the  air. 
Venus  preserve  with  never-fading  grace 
A  garment  so  divinely  wrought 


REASON 

1TOT  PmOOF  AOAISBT  CUPID  A1TD  BACCBUS  UHITED. 

Wite  Reason  I  cover  my  breast  as  a  shield, 
And  fearlessly  meet  little  Love  in  the  field ; 
Thus  fighting  his  Godship,  Til  ne'er  be  dismay 'd; 
But  if  Bacchus  should  ever  advance  to  his  aid, 
Alas !  then,  unable  to  combat  the  two, 
Unfortunate  warrior,  what  should  I  do  ? 


FOREKNOWLEDGE. 
Lifv'b  ills,  could  man  by  knowing, 
Be  spared  from  undergoing, 
There  would  be  sense  in  knowing ; 
But  since,  with  all  our  knowing, 
We  must  still  be  undergoing, 
Why,  what's  the  use  of  knowing  1 


THE  DEAD. 
Tex  phantom  of  a  substance  fled, 

The  echo  of  a  sound, 
Where  darkness  all  above  is  spread, 

And  silence  all  around, — 
These— these  alone,  when  we  are  dead, 

In  Ades  will  be  found. 
Down  through  that  yawning  gulf,  the  grave, 

When  life's  brief  fit  is  o'er, 
Shall  sink  the  great,  the  good,  the  brave, 

Down  to  the  sunless  shore, 
Where,  by  the  hush  of  sullen  wave, 

They  sleep  for  evermore. 

DEATH  THE  UNIVERSAL  LOT. 

Straiobt  is  our  passage  to  the  grave, 
Whether  from  Meroe's  burning  wave, 

Or  Attic  groves  we  roam. 
Grieve  not  in  distant  lands  to  die ! 
Our  vessels  seek,  from  every  sky, 

Death's  universal  home. 


FRAGMENT. 

The  ever-smiling  Venus,  and  the  Nymphs 
That  form  her  happy  train,  their  foreheads  bind 
With  garlands  of  the  choicest  flowers  that  grow 
On  the  sweet-smelling  bosom  of  the  earth, 
Breathing  and  dropping  odours — as  they  move, 
The  Graces  join  in  mirthful  song,  the  while 
Old  Ida's  lofty  summit,  crown'd  with  springs, 
In  quick  vibration  echoes  back  the  strain. 


fbom  unrcxmTAiir  autiou. 


THE  LOVER'S  WISH. 

Ob,  that  I  were  tome  gentle  air, 

That  when  the  heats  of  summer  glow, 
And  lay  thy  panting  bosom  bare, 

I  might  upon  that  bosom  blow  1— 
Oh,  that  I  were  yon  blushing  flower, 

Which,  even  now  thy  hands  have  prest, 
To  live,  though  but  for  one  short  hour. 

Upon  the  Elysium  of  thy  breast 

EXCLAMATION  OF  VENUS, 
oir  sbxibo  asm  statue  it  pbaxitxlks. 
Mt  naked  charms !  The  Phrygian  swain, 

And  Dardan  boy— to  those  I've  shown  them, 
And  only  those  of  mortal  strain  ;— 
How  should  Praxiteles  have  known  them  f 


ON  A  STATUE  OP  ENVY. 

Mould with  envied  skill,  black  Envy  see, 
A  living  mass  of  prostrate  misery. 
Grieved  at  another's  good,  the  wretch  has  thrown 
His  aged  limbs  down  on  the  hard  rough  stone : 
And  there  the  shrivell'd  form  in  squalor  lies, 
Heaving  with  ill-represt,  soul-maddening  sighs. 
With  one  old  hand,  which  props  those  hoary  hairs, 
His  pale,  thin  temples,  see  1  the  madman  tears ; 
While,  in  the  other  hand,  a  staff  is  found, 
Wherewith  he  smites,  with  furious  grins,  the 
ground. 

Gnashing  in  double  row,  those  teeth  declare 
How  much  his  neighbour's  weal  overwhelms  him 
with  despair. 

ON  AN  INFANT. 

RsLBVTues  Ades,  why  of  life  bereave 
The  child  CallsBSchrus? — if  a  toy  he  be 
In  ber  dark  home  to  thy  Persephone, 

Still  with  what  sorrow  must  his  parents  grieve  ? 


THE  INVITATION. 
Coxi,  sit  by  yon  shadowy  pine, 

That  covers  my  sylvan  retreat, 
And  see  how  its  branches  incline 

The  breathing  of  Zephyr  to  meet 
See  the  fountain  that,  gurgling,  diffuses 

Around  me  a  glittering  spray, 
By  the  brink,  as  the  traveller  muses, 

I  soothe  him  to  sleep  with  my  lay. 


THE  TRYSTING  TREE. 
Sxb  a  meet  spot  for  longing  lovers1  vows, 
Beneath  this  platane's  over-arching  boughs, 
Where  the  ripe  clusters  of  the  clasping  vine 
Well-pleased  amid  the  greenery  recline. 
Grow  on,  thou  platane  1  may  thy  sheltering  boughs 
Conceal  fond  lovers  breathing  tender  vows. 


UNDER  A  WINGED  CUPID. 
Of  shunning  Love  'tis  vain  to  talk, 
When  he  can  fly,  and  I  but  walk. 


PAN'S  RETREAT. 

Rbst  here,  beneath  these  shady  groves  reclin'd, 
Whose  tall  tops  gently  murmur  to  the  wind ; 
Here,  where  the  brook  mellifluous  flows  along, 
And  woos  me  with  her  ever-gurgling  song; 
Whilst  on  my  solitary  pipe  I  play, 
Or  sweetly  sleep  the  noontide  hours  away. 


ON  A  FOUNTAIN  SACRED  TO  PAN. 
Tebsk  elms  and  willows,  with  long  pointed 
leaves, 

This  plane,  where  bough  with  bough  its  foliage 
weaves, 

This  fountain,  with  its  water  trickling  clear; 
These  rustic  drinking-cups,  for  ever  near— 
To  Pan  are  sacred  all :  drink,  passer-by ! 
Thou'lt  find  it  medicine— if  thy  throat  be  dry. 


ON  A  LAUREL, 

CUT  DOWJT  WITH  A  BATCH  KT. 

Ah  1  where  was  Prisons,  when  the  God  of  arms 
Dared  to  profane  his  Daphne's  virgin  charms  ? 


ON  ERINNA. 
Sxx,  how  the  maid  her  distaff  plies, 

And  at  the  web  her  task  pursues, 
Fearing  her  mother's  watchful  eyes, 

But  all  her  thoughts  are  on  the  Muse. 


ON  IBYCUS. 
Rneiux,  whose  feet  Trinacria's  straitened  sea 
Laves  ever,  verge  extreme  of  Italy, 
Honour'd  be  thou  in  song  for  having  laid 
Under  thy  leafy  elms'  embowering  shade 
The  dust  oflbycus,  the  bard  beloved, 
The  bard  of  Love,  who  all  its  joys  had  proved— 
Mantle  his  grave  with  ivy— -round  it  plant 
Reeds,  to  send  forth  the  shepherd's  rural  chant 


DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  SUITOR  AND 
HIS  MISTRESS'S  MAID. 
w  Goon  day,  my  love !"— ."  The  same  to  you." 
"That  lovely  lady, — tell  me  who?" — 
« What's  that  to  thee?"— "I  wish  to  know." 
"My  mistress,  then;  now  let  me  go." 
"Stay— may  I  hope?" — "Hope!  what?" — "At 
night?" 

"  Perhaps."—"  Here's  money."—"  Well  —  that's 
right" 

"I've  only  silver."— "What?  No  gold? 
No  sir— my  mistress  can't  be  sold." 


EPITAPH. 

Thb  sod  so  lately  stirr'd,  the  wreaths  that  shed 
On  this  sepulchral  stone  their  waning  bloom, 

And  these  sad  words— the  story  of  the  dead- 
Tell  whose  the  bones  that  moulder  in  this  tomb. 

I,  Aretemias,  in  Cnidos  born, 

In  pangs  of  child-birth,  twins  to  Euphron  gave ; 

One  lives  to  prop  his  father's  age  forlorn- 
One  with  his  mother  sleeps  within  the  grave. 


PART  II. 

FROM  THE  ROMAN  POETS. 
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ENNIUS. 


[Born  3&-DM  166,  Rd] 


This  father  of  Roman  song,  as  he  has  been 
called  by  the  Latin  writers,  was  born  at  Rudie, 
a  town  of  Calabria,  in  the  year  of  Rome  515. 
Like  iEschylus,  the  great  father  of  the  Grecian 
stage,  he  was  a  soldier  before  he  became  an  au- 
thor, having  followed  Titus  Manlius  to  the  war 
waged  in  Sardinia  against  the  allies  of  Carthage. 
There  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  when  he  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
elder  Cato,  and  supported  himself  by  instructing 
the  patrician  youth  in  Greek.  Jn  this  humble, 
though  honourable  employment,  he  acquired  for 
himself  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  the 
friendship  of  many  of  its  most  illustrious  men, 


FRAGMENTS. 

I.  TILAMOW  OW  HXARING  TBI  SXATB  OF  BIS  SOW 
AJAX. 

I  kitxw,  when  I  begat  him,  he  must  die, 
And  train'd  him  to  no  other  destiny, — 
Knew,  when  I  sent  him  to  the  Trojan  shore, 
Twas  not  to  halls  of  feast,  but  fields  of  gore. 


II.  1VIWI1  07  PTRRHU8  TO  TBS  ROMAN  AMBAS- 
SADORS, WB0  CAXX  TO  RANSOM  TBI  PRISON  IRS 
TAKEN  PROM  TBSX  BT  TBAT  PRINCB  I  IT 
BATTLE. 

Your  gold  I  ask  not ;  take  your  ransoms  home ; 
Warriors,  not  trafficers  in  war,  we  come  j 
Not  gold,  but  steel,  our  strife  should  arbitrate, 
And  valour  prove  which  is  the  choice  of  fate. 
The  brave,  whose  lives  the  battle  spar'd,  with 
me 

Shall  never  mourn  the  loss  of  liberty. 
Unransom'd  then  your  comrades  hence  remove, 
And  may  the  mighty  gods  the  boon  approve.f 


III.  PABIUS. 

Heedless  of  what  a  censuring  world  might 
say, 

One  man  restor'd  the  state  by  wise  delay ; 


•  For  some  account  ofEnnlus's  works,  particularly  his 
Annate,  see  Cieero*s  Tusc.  Dlsput.  Brutus,  fee.  fee; 
Schlegel's  Leclures  on  Literature }  Niebuhr's  Romiscbe 
Geechichte,  and  Dunlp/p's  Roman  Literature,  sic.  Ate 

1 "  Regalhi  sane"  says  Cicero  Met  digna  jEactdaram 
genere  aententia. 


more  particularly  of  that  great  ornament  of  his  i 
age  and  nation,  the  elder  Africanus.    Enniusdied  D 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  when  a  bust  was  erected!  R 
to  him  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  who,  until  the]  g 
time  of  Sylla,  had  continued  the  practice  of  bury- 1  1 
ing,  instead  of  burning,  their  dead.    This  bust,' 
together  with  the  statues  of  Africanus  and  Asia- 
ticus,  was  remaining  in  the  days  of  Livy,  and  is 
supposed,  by  many,  to  be  the  same  which  now\ 
stands  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbaras,  in  J 
the  Vatican.    Of  the  numerous  compositions  of 
Ennius,  translated  or  original,— of  all  his  dramas, 
satires,  and  annals  or  metrical  chronicles, — the 
scantiest  fragments  alone  remain.* 


Hence  time  has  hallow'd  his  immortal  name, 
And,  with  increasing  years,  increased  his  fame. 


IV.  A  ROMAN  TRIBUNE  WITHSTANDING  TBI  AT- 
TACK 07  ▲  WB0LB  B0ST. 

Fortb  on  the  tribune,  like  a  shower, 

the  gathering  javelins  spring, 
His  buckler  pierce— or  on  its  boss 

the  quivering  lances  ring— 
Or  rattle  on  his  brazen  helm ; 

but  vain  the  utmost  might 
Of  foes,  that  press  on  every  side, — 

none  can  the  tribune  smite. 
And  many  a  spear  he  shivers  then, 

and  many  a  stroke  bestows, 
While  with  many  a  jet  of  reeking  sweat 

his  labouring  body  flows. 
No  breathing  time  the  tribune  has— 

no  pause— the  winged  iron, 
The  Istrian  darts,  in  ceaseless  showers, 

provoke  him  and  environ : 
And  lance  and  sling  destruction  bring 

on  many  heroes  stout, 
Who  tumble  headlong  from  the  wall, 

within  it,  or  without 

V.  SOOTHSAYERS. 

Fob  no  Marsian  augur,  (whom  fools  view  with 
awe,) 

Nor  diviner,  nor  star-gazer,  care  I  a  straw; 
The  Egyptian  quack,  an  expounder  of  dreams, 
Is  neither  in  science  nor  art  what  he  seems ; 
Superstitious  and  shameless,  they  prowl  through 

our  streets, 
Some  hungry,  some  crazy  %  but.  >2a*xcv 
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Impostors  1  who  vaunt  that  to  others  they'll  show 
A  path,  which  themselves  neither  travel  nor 
know. 

Since  they  promise  us  wealth  if  we  pay  for  their 
pains, 

Let  them  take  from  that  wealth,  and  bestow 
what  remains. 


VI.  ARE  THZRZ  0OD8  ? 

Tbs  1  there  are  gods ;  but  they  no  thought  bestow 
On  human  deeds,— on  mortal  bliss  or  woe,— 
Else  would  such  ills  our  wretched  race  assail  ? 
Would  the  Good  suffer  ? — would  the  Bad  prevail! 


VII.  TBI  IDLI  80LDIXE. 

Who  know  not  leisure  to  employ, 
Toil  more  than  those  whom  toils  employ; 
For  they,  who  toil  with  purpos'd  mind, 
In  all  their  labours  pleasure  find ; 
But  they,  whose  time  no  labours  fill, 
Have  in  their  minds  nor  wish  nor  will. 
—So  'tis  with  us,  call'd  far  from  home, 
Nor  yet  to  fields  of  battle  come, 
We  hither  march,  we  thither  sail, 
Our  minds  as  veering  as  the  gale. 


viii.  thi  calx  or  bvbxix». 
Tib  heaven's  vast  world  stood  silent ;  Neptune 
gave 

A  hush ful  pause  to  ocean's  roughening  wave; 
The  sun  curb'd  his  swift  steeds ;  th'  eternal  floods 
Stood  still ;  and  not  a  breath  was  on  the  woods. 


IX.  THI  SAXB  BUBJBCT. 

Swbbt  smil'd  the  Olympian  Father  from  above, 
And  the  hush'd  storms  returned  his  smile  of 
lovel 


X.  OX  THB  HXVIVAL  OF  ILIUM  IX  HOXX. 

Sack'd,  but  not  captive,— bufn'd,  but  not  con- 
sum' d,— 

Nor  yet,  on  Dardan  plains,  to  perish  doom'd. 

XI.  THB  CHARACTER  07  AX  AD VI SIR  AXS  7HIBXD. 

[Supposed  by  many  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  poet  bimMlf] 

His  friend  he  call'd,— who  at  his  table  far'd, 
And  all  his  counsels  and  his  converse  shar'd ; 
With  whom  he  oft  con  sum' d  the  day's  decline 
In  talk  of  petty  schemes  or  great  design*— 
To  him,  with  ease  and  freedom  uncontroll'd, 
His  jests  and  thoughts,  or  good  or  ill,  were 
told; 

Whate'er  concern'd  his  fortunes  was  disckw'd, 
And  safely  in  that  faithful  breast  repos'd. 
This  chosen  friend  possess'd  a  stedfast  mind, 
Where  no  base  purpose  could  its  harbour  find ; 
Mild,  courteous,  learn'd,  with  knowledge  blest 

and  sense, 
A  soul  serene,  contentment,  eloquence ; 
Fluent  in  words  or  sparing,  well  he  knew 
All  things  to  speak  in  place  and  season  due ; 
His  mind  was  amply  graced  with  ancient  lore, 
Nor  less  enrich'd  with  modern  wisdom's  store : 
Him,  while  the  tide  of  battle  onward  preas'd 
Servilius  call'd.  


PLAUTUS. 

CBorn  22»-Dted  184,  B.  C] 


Plautos,  so  named  from  his  splay  feet,  was 
a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  town  in  Umbria.  From 
his  father,  a  freedman,  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and,  turning  his  atten- 
tion early  to  the  stage,  soon  realized  a  consider- 
able fortune  by  the  popularity  of  his  dramas. 
This,  however,  he  afterwards  lost,— by  ill  success 
in  trade,  according  to  some,— or  by  spending  it, 
as  others  say,  on  theatrical  ornaments  and  dresses, 
as  an  actor,  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  great 
famine  then  prevalent  at  Rome,  theatrical  amuse- 
ments were  little  resorted  to.  To  such  necessity 
was  he  reduced,  as  to  labour  in  a  mill  for  his 
daily  support  Many  of  his  plays  were  written 
in  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  may, 
therefore,  claim  from  the  critic  an  indulgence  to 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  pretend.  Plautus 
has  left  nineteen  comedies,  almost  all  of  them, 
more  or  less,  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and 
imitated  by  the  moderns.  Amongst  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  Amphitryon,  taken  from  a 


play  of  Epicharmus,  and  imitated  by  Ludovico 
Dolce,  Moliere,  and  Dry  den;  the  Mensschmi, 
borrowed,  it  is  supposed,  from  some  lost  play  of 
Menander  or  Epicharmus,  and  known  on  the 
English  stage,  as  the  origin  of  Sbakspeare's  1 
Comedy  of  Errors ;  the  Aulularia,  or  little  pot  of v 
money,  supposed  likewise  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  and  freely  drawn  on  by  Moliere,' 
Fielding,  and  Goldoni,  in  their  respective  come-} 
dies  of  L'Avare,  Miser,  and  Vero  Amico ; — The 
Casina,  translated  from  Diphilus,  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  new  comedy  and  a  contemporary  of  Menan- 
der, and  imitated  by  Machiaval  in  his  Clitia,  and 
Beaumarchais  in  his  Marriage  de  Figaro.— Plau- 
tus, writing  for  his  bread,  and  consulting  rather  the 
humours  of  the  many,  than  the  tastes  of  the  few,  has 
frequently  exposed  himself  to  the  lash  of  censure; ■ 
yet,  with  all  his  irregularities  and  defects,  he  is  ab- 
solutely pure  as  compared  with  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  Dryden,  Wycherly,  and  other 
of  our  dramatic  writers  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 
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AMPHITRYON. 


BEAXATIS  PE*SO». 


jpiter. 

[kmcukt. 

MParrmTOV. 

LCMEVA. 


Blipkabo. 

Sosia. 

Broxia. 

Thkssala. 


we.— Tfofes,  fce/bn  Axphitrtov's  Aomm. 

prologus. 
Mercury  disguised  like  Sosia. 
•  ••••• 

end  attention,  whilst  that  I  unfold 
rgument  of  this  our  comedy, 
ity  here  is  Thebes,  and  in  that  house 
itzyon  dwells,  an  Argive  by  his  birth, 
usband  of  Alcmena.    Which  Amphitryon 
tands  the  Theban  forces ;  for  there's  war 
xt  the  Thebans  and  the  Teleboans. 
is  departure  hence  to  join  the  troops, 
ife  was  pregnant  by  him.  Verily 
ow  my  father,  how  he  is  inclin'd, 
freely  he  indulges  in  love  matters, 
what  excess  he  doats,  where  once  he  loves, 
r  Alcmena  entertain'd  a  passion, 
iow  is  with  her,  in  Amphitryon's  form, 
t  I  take  that  of  Sosia,  his  servant, 
in  this  guise  my  father  I  may  serve, 
tone  about  the  house  ask  who  I  am. 
time  he  is  within,  recounting  to 
»ve  what  was  transacted  in  the  army, 
11  the  while,  mistaking  him  for  her  husband, 
lis  her  how  he  put  the  enemy's  troops 
ght,  and  that  they  gave  him  many  gifts. 
5  gifts,  bestow 'd  upon  Amphitryon,  we 
stolen ;  for  my  father  can  with  ease 
hat  he  will. — Now,  on  this  very  day, 
litryon  will  arrive  here  from  the  army, 
her  with  his  slave,  whose  form  I  bear, 
ye  may  then  distinguish  us  more  readily, 
my  hat,  these  little  wings  shall  wear ; 
ither,  he  will  bear  a  golden  tuft; 
h  mark  the  right  Amphitryon  will  not  have, 
no  one  of  the  family  will  be  able 
e  these  marks ;  ye  only  shall  discern  them. — 
iosia  yonder  comes,  and  bears  him  hither- 
ward 

item  in  his  hand :— He  makes  for  home, 
shall  drive  him  thence. — So— here  he  is. 
11  be  worth  your  while  to  mark  how  Jove 
Mercury  will  play  the  part  of  actors. 

[Mercury  places  himself  before 
Axphitrtohs'  door. 

Act  I.    Scsiri  I. 
Sosia  advances  with  a  lantern. 
1.  Is  there  a  bolder  fellow  ?  Is  there  any  one 
stout  of  heart  than  lam?  I,  who  know 
humours  of  our  wild  young  sparks,  yet  dare 
:  by  myself  at  this  late  hour  of  night. 
L  shall  I  do  now,  if  the  watch  should  seize 
thrust  me  in  a  prison? — Why,  to-morrow 
II  be  serv'd  up  from  that  dainty  larder, 
well  dress'd  with  a  whipping  .—not  a  word 


Allow 'd  me  in  my  own  defence ;— no  master 
To  take  my  part ;— and  ev'ry  soul  will  think 
Pve  my  deserts  >— so  shall  eight  sturdy  fellows 
Be  thump  me  like  an  anvil. — In  this  sort 
They'll  greet  me  on  my  coming,  thus  receive 
And  entertain  me  at  the  public  charge  1 
These  honours  has  my  master  forc'd  upon  me, 
Who  sent  me  from  the  port,  so  late  at  night, 
Against  my  inclination. — Could  he  not 
Have  waited  till  'twas  day-light  to  despatch  me  f 
This  is  the  hardship  of  a  great  man's  service, 
Wherefore  bis  servant  leads  a  plaguy  life  on't : 
By  day,  by  night,  there's  work  enough,  and  more, 
That  will  not  let  him  rest   The  master,  he 
Being  free  himself  from  labour,  thinks  his  slave 
Can  drudge  and  drudge  still  on,  whatever  befalU 
him; 

Nay,  thinks  it  just,  and  never  counts  the  toil, 
Nor  once  considers,  whether  his  commands 
Are  right  or  wrong.    Wherefore  in  servitude 
We  suffer  much  oppression :  yet  the  burthen 
Must  be  endured  with  pain. 

Merc,  [aside.)  On  this  account 

I  have  more  reason  surely  to  complain 
Of  servitude,— I,  who  before  was  free, 
Though  now  my  father  has  me  for  his  slave : 
This  fellow,  who  was  born  a  slave,  complains ! 
But  hold— I  only  am  a  slave  in  name. 

Sos.  Stay,— now  I  think  on't.    I  should  thank 
the  gods 

For  my  arrival.    Would  they  recompense  me, 
As  I  deserve,  they  should  commission  some  one 
To  welcome  me  with  douses  on  the  chaps : 
For  all  their  goodness  has  been  thrown  away 
On  an  ungrateful  rascal. 

Merc.  His  deserts 

He  knows  then,  which  such  fellows  seldom  do. 

Sos.  Well, — to  come  home  in  a  whole  skin  1— 
'twas  wliat 
I  never  thought,  or  any  of  our  people. 
The  foes  subdued,  our  troops  are  marching  home- 
ward— 

The  war  extinguished,  and  the  enemy  slain, 
That  wrought  such  bitter  troubles  to  our  Thebans; 
Their  town  was  storm'd  and  taken,  by  the  strength 
And  valour  of  our  men,  but  chief  of  all 
By  the  command  and  conduct  of  Amphitryon, 
My  master,  who  has  since  distributed 
The  booty,  lands,  and  corn  among  the  soldiery, 
And  firmly  flx'd  King  Creon  in  his  throne. 
He  has  sent  me  on  before  him,  to  acquaint 
His  lady  with  the  news, — with  what  command 
And  conduct  he  discharg'd  his  public  trust. 
Now  let  me  study  how  to  frame  my  story  :— 
What  if  I  tell  her  lies  1  I  act  in  character : 
For  when  the  armies  fought  with  all  their  might, 
With  all  my  might  I  ran  away:  however, 
I'll  make  pretence  that  I  was  in  the  action, 
And  speak  from  hearsay. 

Merc.  Ah,  ha,  he's  coming  hither ; 

I'll  meet  him  then ;  I  must  not  let  him  enter 
Within  the  doors  to-day :  but  since  I  bear 
His  semblance,  I'm  resolved  to  play  him  off. 
As  I've  assum  d  his  form  and  garb,  'twere  fit 
I  should  resemble  too  his  deeds  and  manners : 
I  must  be  a  sly,  a  cunning  knave,  and  fight  him 
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With  his  own  weapons,  drive  him  from  the  door 
By  villainous  craft. — But,  how  now,  what's  the 
matter? 

He^  staring  at  the  sky. — I'll  watch  his  motions. 

Sos.  As  I  have  faith  in  any  thing,  as  sure 
As  I  know  any  thing,  I  think  and  know 
That  Night,  this  night,  went  drunk  to  bed:  for 
see ! 

The  seven  stars  are  motionless,  the  Moon 
Has  stirr'd  not,  since  she  rose ;  nor  is  Orion, 
The  evening  star,  or  Pleiades  yet  set : 
The  signs  stand  stock  still ;  and  the  night  don't 

budge 
A  jot  for  day. 

Merc.  Good  Night,  as  you've  begun, 

60  on,  obsequious  to  my  father's  pleasure : 
Tis  the  best  service,  for  the  best  of  beings, 
Best  done ;  and  you  will  find  your  interest  in  it 

Sos.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  longer  night 
Than  this,  except  one  night,  when  I  was  drubb'd 
And  hung  up  by  the  heels :  yet  this,  me  thinks, 
Exceeds  e'en  that  in  length. — Faith,  I  believe 
The  sun  has  drunk  too  much,  and  dropp'd  asleep. 

Mere.  Say  you  so,  varlet  ?  Do  you  think  the  gods 
Are  like  yourself? — You  hang-dog  1— but  I'll  pay 
you 

For  your  vile  deeds  and  speeches. 

Sos.  What  do  I  see  ? 

A  man  before  the  house  ?  and  at  so  late 
An  hour  of  night?  I  like  him  not 

Merc.  The  rogue 

Has  not  his  equal  for  rank  cowardice. — 
He's  frightened  j  I'll  have  sport  with  him. 

Sot.  I'm  ruined. 

How  my  teeth  chatter !  Sure  he's  posted  here 
To  give  me  a  reception  with  his  fists. 
I'm  lost  forever ; — what  a  swinging  rogue ! 
How  brawny! 

Merc.  I'll  draw  nearer,  raise  my  voice 

That  he  may  hear  me,  and  from  thence  conceive 
More  terrible  fears  within  him.  {aloud.)  Come,  my 
fists, 

To  action ;  stir  ye ;  quick ! — 'tis  a  long  while 
Since  ye  have  made  provision  for  my  belly. 
Methinks  it  is  an  age  since,  yesterday, 
Ye  stripp'd  four  men,  and  laid  them  dead  asleep. 
Sot.  Four  men  :  I  fear  I  shall  augment  the 
number. 

Merc,  (throwing  about  his  arms.)  There  I  could 
have  him. 

Sot.  Who? 

Merc.  Whoever  comes 

This  way,  shall  eat  my  fists. 

Sot.  Pshaw ! 

I  don't  like  to  eat  so  late  at  night ; 
I  supp'd  just  now ;  so  pray,  bestow  your  supper 
On  them  that  have  more  appetite. 

Merc.  This  fist 

Is  not  of  trifling  weight. 

Sot.  I'm  a  dead  man : 

He's  weighing  of  his  fists. 

Merc.  What  if  I  stroke  him 

Gently  to  sleep  ? 

Sot.  You'll  do  me  a  great  service ; 

For  I  have  watch'd  these  three  whole  nights  to- 
gether. 


Merc.  A  mercy  on  his  bones ! 

Sot.  Why  sure  he  1 

To  bone  me  like  an  eel.    I  wish  him  further 
With  these  his  boning  tricks.— I'm  a  dead  man 
If  he  should  see  me  now. 

Merc.  Some  fellow  stinks. 

Sot.  What!  do  I  smell? 

Merc.  Nor  can  he  be  flu:  off 

80s.  Sure  he's  a  conjuror. 

Merc.  Oh,  how  my  fists 

Itch  to  be  at  him. 

Sot.  If  you  mean  on  me 

To  exercise  them,  prithee  cool  them  first 
Against  the  wall. 

Merc.  The  wretch !  he  calls  for  it; 

He  claims  it  of  me,  a  most  heavy  lading 
On  his  beast's  back. 

Sot.  Not  I ; — I  am  no  beast 

Of  burthen,  truly. 

Merc.  Yes,  he  shall  be  loaded 

Well  with  these  fists. 

Sos.  In  troth,  I  am  fatigued 

With  coming  from  on  shipboard,  and  e'en  now 
I  am  so  crop-sick,  I  can  scarcely  crawl, 
Even  without  a  lading.    Do  not  think  then, 
That  I  can  carry  burthens. 

Merc.  Certainly 
There's  some  one  speaks. 

Sos.  He  says,  there's  some  one  speaks. 

Merc.  The  voice  was  on  the  right!  Ho!  who 
goes  there  ? 

Sos.  I  cannot  budge  a  foot,  I  am  so  fright- 
ened. 

All's  over  with  me. — Yet  am  I  resolv'd 
To  face  the  fellow,  and  bespeak  him  boldly. 
I'll  seem  as  valiant  as  I  can,  that  he 
May  keep  hands  off  me. 

Merc.  You,  sir,  whither  go  you  ? 

You  there,  that  carry  Vulcan  in  your  horn. 

Sos.  Who  made  you  an  examiner?  you,  who 
bone 

Men  with  your  fists  ? 

Merc.  Are  you  a  slave,  or  free? 

Sos.  Whichever  likes  me. 

Merc.  Say'st  thou — 

Sos.  Ay,  I  say  it 

Merc.  You  want  a  drubbing. 

Sos.  Now  you  lie,  I  don't 

Merc.  I'll  make  you  own  it 

Sos.  Wherefore  ? 

Merc.  I  must  know 

Whose  you  are,  where  you're  going,  what's  your 
errand. 

Sos.  My  way  lies  here:  I  am  my  master's 
servant : 
What  are  you  now  the  wiser  ? 

Merc.  I  shall  make  you 

Hold  that  foul  tongue  of  yours. 

Sos.  You  cannot  do  it : 

I  keep  it  pure  and  clean. 

Merc.  How !  prating  still  ? 

What  business  have  you  at  this  house  ? 

Sos.  And  pray 

What  business  have  you  here  ? 

Merc.  King  Creon  sets 

A  watch  here  ev'ry  night 
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See.  Tis  gracious  in  him 

To  guard  oar  house  the  while  we  are  abroad. 
Bat  prithee  now  go  in,  and  tell  the  family, 
Some  of  their  fellow-servants  have  arrived. 

Merc  Whose  fellow  you  may  be  I  know  not ; 
bat  if 

Ton  don't  begone  this  instant,  I  shall  give  you 
Such  a  reception,  fellow,  as  you  will  not 
Take  in  good  fellowship. 

Soe.  I  tell  you,  I 

Live  here,  and  am  a  servant  of  this  house. 

Merc  D'ye  mind!  unless  you  take  yourself 
away, 
I  shall  exalt  you. 

Soe.  How? 

Merc  Tou  shall  be  carried ; 

If  I  but  take  a  cudgel,  you'll  not  walk, 
I  promise  you. 

8oc  Nay,  but  I  do  affirm 

That  I'm  a  servant  in  this  family. 

Merc  Look  to  t— you'll  have  a  drubbing,  if 
you  don't 
Begone  this  instant 

Sot.  Would  you  then  desire 

To  drive  me  from  my  home,  when  I  am  just 
Arriv'd  here  from  abroad  ? 

Mere.  Is  this  your  home  ? 

8ot.  It  is  I  say. 

Merc  Who  is  your  master  then  ? 

Soe.  Amphitryon,  general  of  the  Theban  troops, 
The  husband  of  Alcmena. 

Merc  Ha !  what  say  you  ? 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Soe.  Our  Thebans  call  me  Sosia, 

The  son  of  Davus. 

Merc  To  thy  sore  mishap 

Art  thou  arriv'd,  thou  monster  of  effrontery! — 
With  made-up  lies  and  patched -up  knaveries. 

Soe.  I'm  come  with  patch'd-up  clothes,  'tis 
true,  but  not 
With  knaveries. 

Merc  'Twas  with  your  feet  you  came. 

Sot.  Ay,  verily— 

Merc  Ay,  verily ;  then  take 

This  drubbing  for  your  lie. 

Sat.  Indeed,  forsooth 

I  don't  desire  it,  I— 

Merc  Indeed,  forsooth, 

Bat  you  shall  have  it,  though  you  don't :  indeed 
Tis  so  resolv'd,  and  'tis  not  in  your  choice. 

{Striking  kirn.) 

Sot.  I  cry  you  mercy ! 

Merc  Dost  thou  dare  affirm 

That  thou  art  Sosia,  when  myself  am  he  ? 

Sot.  Murder!  (Still  striking  him.) 

Merc  This  is  but  little  in  respect 

Of  what  you'll  have  in  future.    Now  whose  are 
you? 

Sot.  Your's :  for  your  fists  have  mark'd  me  for 
your  own. 

(Mercury  continue*  to  strike  him.) 
Help,  help,  good  citizens ! 

Merc  Still  bawling,  sirrah  ? 

Speak,  wherefore  came  you  here  ? 

Sot.  That  you  might  have 

Somebody  to  belabour  with  your  fists. 


•  Merc  Whose  are  you  then! 
Sot.  I  say,  Amphitryon's  Sosia. 

Merc  You  shall  be  drubb'd  more  heartily  for 
this; 

You  talk  so  idly. — I  myself  am  Sosia, 
Not  you. 

Sot.  (Aside.)  I  would  to  heav'n  your  were  indeed, 
Hiat  I  were  beating  you ! 

Merc  What!  muttering. 

Sot.  Ill 
Be  dumb  now. 

Merc  Who's  your  master? 

Sot.  Whom  you  will. 

Merc  Come  prithee,  what's  your  name  ? 

Sot.  1  have  no  name 

But  what  you  shall  command. 

Merc  You  said  you  were 

Amphitryon's  Sosia. 

Sot.  I  mistook :  I  meant 

To  say  I  was  Amphitryon's  associate.9 

Merc  I  knew  we  had  no  servant  of  the  name 
Of  Sosia  but  myself. — You've  lost  the  use 
Sure  of  your  reason. 

Sot.  (Aside.)  Would  that  you  had  lost 

The  use  too  of  your  fists ! 

Merc  I  am  that  Sosia, 

You  said  you  were. 

Sot.  Let  us  discourse  in  peace, 

I  pray  you,— without  hazard  of  a  beating. 

Merc.  Well,  for  a  while  then,  we  will  hold  a 
truce, 

If  you  have  ought  to  say. 

Sot.  I  will  not  speak 

Till  peace  is  ratified,  for  you  are  mightier 
In  fists  than  I. 

Merc.  If  you  have  ought  to  offer, 

Speak ;  I'll  not  hurt  you. 

Sot.  May  I  trust  your  honour? 

Merc  You  may. 

Sot.  But  what  if  you  deceive  me  ? 

Merc.  Then 
May  Mercury's  displeasure  light  on  Sosia ! 
Sot.  Mark. — Now  I  am  allowed  to  speak  with 
freedom, 
I  am  Amphitryon's  Sosia. 

Merc.  What,  again  ? 

(Offering  to  ttrikt.) 
Sot.  The  peace  is  made,  the  covenant  is 
ratified : 
I  speak  the  truth. 

Merc  Beware  thee  of  a  beating. 

(Threatening.) 

Sot.  Do  as  you  please,  and  what  you  please ; 
—'tis  true. 
In  fists  you  are  the  mightier, — yet  I'll  not 
Be  silent  on  this  point,  do  what  you  may. 

Merc  Nay,  you  shall  never  make  me,  while 
you  live 
Other  than  Sosia. 

Sot.  Nor  shall  you  make  me 

An  alien  here.— We  have  no  other  Sosia 
But  me,  who  went  to  th'  army  with  Amphitryon. 

Merc  The  fellow's  mad. 


•  This  pun  in  the  Latin,  depend*  upon  the  similitude 
of  sound  In  the  pronunciation  of  Sctiam  and  teriv*. 
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Sot.  Til  you  that  are  distempered. 

Why,  what  a  plague  I  am  I  not  Sosia, 
Amphitryon's  slave  ?   Did  not  the  ship,  that 

brought  me, 
Arrive  this  night  here  from  the  Persian  port?* 
Did  not  my  master  send  me?   Do  not  I 
Stand  here  before  our  house  now?   Have  I  not 
A  lantern  in  my  hand  ?   Do  I  not  speak  ?  * 
Am  I  not  broad  awake  ?    Did  not  this  man 
Be  thump  me  with  his  fists  ?— In  troth  he  did ; 
My  cheeks  smart  to  my  sorrow  still— Then  why, 
Why  do  I  doubt?    Why  don't  I  go  directly 
Into  our  house  ?  (Maket  up  to  the  door,) 

Merc,  (tupping  between.)  What  1  your  house  ? 

Sot.  Tis  so  truly. 

Merc.  Tis  all  a  lie,  all,  ev'ry  syllable 

That  you  have  said.    I  am  Amphitryon's  Sosia : 
This  night  our  vessel  led  the  Persian  port : 
The  city  we  besieg'd,  where  Pterelas  reign 'd ; 
The  Teleboan  forces  we  o'erthrew 
By  dint  of  arms :  Amphitryon's  self  cut  off 
King  Pterelas'  head  in  battle. 

Sot.  (Jtide.)  I  can  scarce 

Believe  myself,  when  I  thus  hear  him  talk : 
He  tells  off  hand,  as  it  were  without  book, 
What  was  transacted  in  the  war. — But  hark  ye, 
What  present  from  the  Teleboan  spoils 
Was  given  to  Amphitryon. 

Merc.  A  gold  cup 

King  Pterelas  used  to  drink  from. 

Sot.  He  has  said.— 

But  where  is  now  the  cup  ? 

Merc.  Tis  in  a  casket, 

Seal'd  with  Amphitryon's  seal. 

Sot.  What's  the  impression. 

Merc.  Sol  rising  in  his  chariot — What,  you 
rascal, 
Are  you  upon  the  catch  ? 

Sot.  His  arguments 

Have  overcome  me :  I  must  e'en  go  seek 
Another  name. — 'Tis  strange,  where  he  could  see 
All  this.    But  I  shall  trap  him  now  most  rarely, 
For  what  I  did  alone,  when  no  one  else 
Was  in  the  tent? — Tell  that,  and  I  knock  under. 

Merc.  There  was  a  cask  of  wine — I  fill'd  a 

cup- 
Sot.  He  has  hit  it 

Merc.  Suck'd  it  down  unmix'd,  and  pure 
As  from  the  mother  it  was  born. 

Sot.  O  wonderful ! 

He  must  have  hid  him  in  the  cup.— Tis  fact : 
I  drank  a  cup-full  of  sheer  wine. 

Merc.  What  now  ? 

Have  I  convinc'd  thee  that  thou  art  not  Sosia. 

Sot.  Do  you  deny  it? 

Merc.  Can  I  but  deny  it, 

When  I  am  he? 

Sot.  By  Jupiter  I  swear 

I  am,  nor  do  I  lie. 

Merc.  I  swear  by  Mercury, 

Jupiter  won't  believe  thee ;  for  I  know 
He'll  sooner  credit  me  without  an  oath 
Than  with  one  he  will  thee. 

Sot.  Tell  me  at  least 


•  Porto*  Persicus,  in  the  Batman  sen,  so  called  from 
the  Ptrtimn  fleet  that  rode  there,  not  far  from  7Mm« 


Who  am  I,  if  so  be  I  am  not  Sosia? 
I  ask  you  that 

Merc,  My  pleasure  when  it  it 

No  longer  to  be  Sosia,  then  be  thou 
Sosia,  and  welcome.   Now  that  I  am  he, 
Begone,  as  thou  would'st  'scape  a  drubbing. — 

Hence, 
Thou  fellow ! 

Sot.  Now  I  view  him  well,  by  heavta 

I  see  my  very  figure,  such  as  I 
Have  often  seen  it  in  a  glass.— Tis  certain, 
He's  very  like  me.— The  same  hat,  same  coat- 
He  is  as  like  me  as  I'm  like  myself.— 
The  shanks,  feet,  stature,  shorn  pate,  eyes,  nose, 
teeth, 

Lips,  cheeks,  chin,  beard,  neck— 'tis  myself  all 
over! 

Need  I  say  more  to't? — If  his  back  be  scarr'd 

There's  nothing  can  be  liker  than  this  likeness. 

— Yet  surely,  when  I  think  on't,  I'm  the  same 

I  ever  was :  I  know  my  master,  know 

Our  house :  and  verily  I  have  not  lost 

My  wits  nor  senses.— I'll  not  heed  this  fellow, 

Say  what  he  chooses,  but  knock  at  the  door. 

Merc.  Whither  so  fast? 

Sot.  Why,  home. 

Merc.  Though  thou  wert  now 

To  mount  the  car  of  Jove,  and  fly  from  hence, 
Scarce  should'st  thou  'scape  destruction. 

Sot.  May  I  not 

Deliver  my  master's  message  to  my  mistress? 

Merc.  To  thine  deliver  what  thou  wilt,  I  care  not ; 
But  I'll  not  suffer  thee  ^approach  our  lady— 
And  now,  if  once  thou  dost  provoke  me,  fellow, 
Depart  thou  shalt  not  without  broken  bones. 

Sot.  I  ll  be  gone  rather — Heav'ns  have  mercy 
on  me ! 

Where  did  I  lose  my  form  ?  or  was  I  haply 

So  thoughtless  as  to  leave  myself  behind  here? 

For  certainly  this  fellow  is  possess'd 

Of  my  whole  image,  which  was  mine  before. 

My  statue  is  erected  in  my  stead : 

What  never  will  be  done  when  I  am  dead, 

Is  done,  while  now  I'm  living. — I'll  return 

Back  to  the  port,  and  tell  this  to  my  master. — 

But  if  he  likewise  know  me  not !    O  Jupiter, 

Grant  that  he  may  not : — so  shall  I  directly 

Cover  my  shorn  crown  with  the  cap  of  freedom. 

[Exit  Sosia. 

Scihk  HI. 
Enter  Jupiter  and  Alcmiha. 
Jup.  Farewell,  my  Alcmena: 

Take  care  of  that,  in  which  we  both  have  interest; 
And  O  t  be  sparing  of  yourself,  I  pray  you : 
You're  gone,  you  know,  the  full  time  of  your 

reckoning. 
I  must  away  hence  of  necessity. — 
Whatever  child  is  born,  you'll  hpring  it  up.* 

Ale.  My  lord,  what  business  can  it  be,  that  you 
Should  quit  your  home  so  sudden  ? 


•The  Latin  word  Is  "tollito."  According  to  custom 
among  the  ancients,  as  soon  as  a  child  was  born,  it  was 
laid  on  the  ground,  and,  if  not  taken  ap  by  the  father,  was 
disowned  and  exposed. 
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Jmp.  By  my  firth, 

It  is  not  that  I  mm  wearied  or  of  yon, 
Or  of  my  home :  bat  when  the  chief  commander 
Is  absent  from  his  army,  'tis  more  likely 
Things  will  be  done,  which  help  not,  than  which 
ought. 

Mere  (behind.)  A  crafty  cozener  he,  this  sire 
of  mine  1 

Mind  ye,  how  sweetly  does  he  smooth  her 
over! 

Ale  Ah !  I  do  And  indeed  now  by  experience, 
How  much  you  prize  your  wife  1 

Jup,  Is't  not  enough 

I  lore  her  more  than  any  of  her  sex  ? 

Merc.  Faith,  if  your  wife  but  knew  your  tricks, 
I  warrant 

You'd  rather  be  Amphitryon  than  high  Jove. 
Ale  T would  please  me  more  to  find  it,  than 
be  told  so. 

Ton  leave  me  ere  the  bed,  in  which  you  lay, 
Could  well  grow  warm :  you  came  at  midnight 
to  me; 

And  now  you're  gone  again. — Say,  is  this  kind  ? 
Mere.  I  will  approach  and  speak  to  her,  and 
second 

My  father  in  his  wheedling,  (to  Ale.)  Never  sure 
Did  mortal  man  so  doat  upon  a  wife  I 
He  loves  you  to  distraction. 

Jup.  Rogue  1  I  know  you. 

Out  of  my  sight— What  business  is't  of  your's  ? 
Hang-dog ! — bow  dare  you  chatter  ? — If  I  take 
A  stick  in  hand — 

Ale.  0  don't  be  in  a  rage. 

Jup.  Dost  mutter,  sirrah  ? 

Merc,  {aside.)  This,  my  first  attempt 

At  wheedling  has,  I  find,  but  ill  succeeded. 

Jup.  Sweet  wife,  you  ought  not  be  angry  with 
me 

For  that  which  you  complain  of— I  withdrew 
In  secret  from  the  army,  stole  this  interview, 
That  you  might  be  the  first  to  learn  from  me, 
How  I  succeeded.    I  have  told  you  all. 
This,  if  I  had  not  lov'd  you  to  th'  extreme, 
I  had  not  done. 

Merc,  {aside.)  So— is't  not  as  I  said  ? 
See  how  this  stroking  cheers  her ! 

Jup.  I  must  now 

Return  from  hence  in  secret,  lest  the  troops 
Should  scent  my  absence,  when  they'll  say,  that  I 
PreferT'd  my  wife  before  the  public  good. 

Ale.  I  cannot  choose,  but  weep  for  your  de- 
parture. 

Jup.  Come,  come,  no  more  bewail ings :  do  not 
spoil 

Those  pretty  eyes :  I  shortly  shall  return. 

Ale.  Ah  me  1  tbat  shortly  will  be  all  too  long. 

Jup.  'Tis  with  reluctance  I  must  leave  you  here, 
And  part  thus  from  you. 

Ale.  Ay,  I  do  perceive  it : 

For  on  the  very  night  you  came  to  me, 
On  that  same  you  depart. 

(Hangs  about  Jupiter.) 
Jup.  Why  do  you  hold  me  ? 

'Tis  time ;  and  I  would  leave  the  city  ere 
It  waxes  light — Alcmena,  with  this  cup 
I  now  present  you,  given  me  for  my  valour, 


The  same  King  Pterehts  drank  from,  whom  I  slew 
With  my  own  hand. 
Ale.  (taking  the  cup.)  Done  like  all  your  other 

actions : 

As  you  are  always  wont  to  do. — By  heavens 
A  noble  gift,  and  worthy  him  that  gave  it  I 

Merc.  A  noble  gift  indeed,  and  worthy  her 
To  whom  'tis  giv'n ! 

Jup.  You  rascal!  what,  again? 

Why  don't  I  put  an  end  to  you  at  once, 
And  your  impertinence? 

Ale.  Nay  prithee,  love, 

Do  not  be  angry  with  him  for  my  sake. 

Jup.  Sweet,  you  shall  be  obey'd. 

Merc,  (aside.)  How  plaguy  cross 

His  wenching  makes  him ) 

Jup.  (going.)  Would  you  aught  else? 

Ale.  This ;— that  you'd  love  me,  though  I  am 
away ; 

Me  that  am  your's  still,  though  you're  absent 
from  me. 

Mere.  Tis  almost  day,  sir :  come,  sir,  let's  be 
going. 

Jup.  Go  you  before:  Til  follow  you  this  in- 
stant [Exit  Mimcuat. 
Would  you  aught  else  ? 

Ale.  Yes,  one  thing,— that  you  would 

Return,  and  presently. 

Jup.  It  shall  be  so: 

My  presence  shall  forerun  your  expectation. 
Be  of  good  heart,  my  love.* 

Sckhx  IV. 
Jupiter  alone. 

Now  gentle  Night, 
Who  long  for  me  hast  tarried,  I  dismiss  thee ; 
Yield  thee  to  Day,  that  he  at  length  may  break 
On  mortals  with  a  clear  unclouded  light : 
And  in  proportion,  Night,  as  thou  wast  lengthened 
Beyond  thy  next  career,  by  so  much  Day 
Shall  shorten  his,  that  the  disparity 
Betwixt  you  may  be  squared,  and  Day  to  Night 
Duly  succeed.— I'll  go  and  follow  Mercury. 

[Exit  JuFiTzm. 

Act  II.    Sczxz  I. 

Enter  Amphitryon  and  So  si  a  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  stage, 

Amph.  Come,  follow  me. 
So*.  I  do,  I'm  after  you, 

Close  at  your  heels. 
Amph.  Thou  art  the  veriest  rogue. 

Sot.  For  why? 

Amph.  Because  you  tell  me  what  is  not, 

Nor  was,  nor  will  be. 

80s.  Look  ye  now, — 'tis  like  you; 

You  ne'er  believe  your  servants. 

Amph.  What  .'—how's  that  ? 

By  heavens,  thou  villain,  I'll  at  once  cut  out 
That  villainous  tongue  of  thine. 


•  The  impatience  of  Jupiter  (the  false  Amphitryon)  to 
be  gone,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  fond,  simple,  unsus- 
pecting Alcmena,  at  parting  from  him,  are  well  marked 
in  this  scene. 
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8ot.  I'm  tout's,  and  you 

May  use  roe  as  you  please,  and  as  it  suite  you ; 
But  as  I've  told  you  the  plain  fact,  you  cannot 
Make  me  recant  my  story. 

Jmph.  Why  you  villain  ?— - 

Dare  you  affirm,  that  you  are  now  at  home, 
And  here  too,  at  this  very  time  ? 

Sot.  Tis  true  though. 

j&mph.  Cou found  you ! 

Sot.  I'm  your's,  and  in  your  power. 

Jmph.  Slave !  dare  you  put  your  tricks  upon 
your  master  ? 
Dar'st  thou  affirm  what  never  was,  nor  is, 
Nor  ever  can  be  ? — that  the  self-same  person 
Should  at  one  time  be  in  two  different  places  ? 

Sot.  Indeed,  'tis  fact  I  tell  you. 

Jmph.  Jove  confound  you ! 

Sot.  In  what  have  I  deserved  ill  at  your 
hands? 

Jmph.  Villain,  d'ye  ask,  who  make  me  thus 
your  sport? 

Sot.  With  reason  you  might  curse  me,  wer't 
not  so: 

I  do  not  lie,  but  tell  you  the  plain  fact. 

Jmph.  The  fellow's  drunk,  I  think. 

Sot.  I  would  I  were ! 

Jmph.  You  have  your  wish  already. 

Sot.  I? 

Jmph.  Yes,you. — 

Say,  where  have  you  been  drinking? 

Sot.  No  where,  truly. 

Jmph.  What  sort  of  fellow  is  it? 

Sot.  I  have  told  you 

Ten  times  already.— I'm  at  home,  I  say ; 
And  J — d'ye  mark  me?  J,  that  self-same  Sosia 
Am  here  with  you — What  think  you  ?  do  I  speak 
Plain  enough  now,  and  to  the  purpose  ? 

Jmph.  Hence, 
A  vaunt ;  go  get  thee  from  me. 

Sot.  What's  the  matter? 

Jmph.  The  plague  has  seiz'd  you. 

Sot.  Why  d'ye  say  so?— Faith 

I  feel,  sir,  very  well. 

Jmph.  But  I  shall  make  you 

Feel  very  ill,  and  very  miserable, 
As  you  deserve,  when  I  get  home. — Come,  follow 
me; 

Tou,  who  abuse  your  master's  easy  nature 
With  vain  and  frantic  stories ;  who,  because 
You  have  neglected  to  perform  his  orders, 
Come  to  deride  him. — You  relate  such  gross 
Impossibilities,  such  as  before 
Were  never  heard  of — knave ! — But  every  lie 
Your  back  shall  answer. 

Sot.  Of  all  grievances 

This  is  most  grievous  to  a  trusty  servant ; 
That,  though  he  tell  his  master  truth,  the  truth 
He  is  b,eat  out  of  by  authority. 

Jmph.  How  this  can  be,  convince  me,  thou 
vile  plague, 

With  arguments. — I  fain  would  have  explain'd, 
How  can  you  be  at  home,  and  yet  be  here. 

Sot.  Troth  I'm  both  here  and  there. — Well 
may  one  wonder. 
Nor  can  it  seem  more  strange  to  you  than  me. 

Jmph.  As  how  ? 


Sot.  I  say  it  cannot  seem  more 

To  you  than  me ;  nor,  as  I  hope  for  mercy, 
Did  I  at  first  believe  me-myself,  Sosia, 
Till  Sosia,  t'other  I-myself,  convine'd  me. 
He  told  distinctly  ev'ry  thing  that  past 
During  our  sojourn  with  the  enemy : — 
Then  he  has  robbed  me  of  my  very  figure 
Together  with  my  name.— One  drop  of  milk 
Is  not  more  like  another  than  that  I, 
Is  like  to  me :  for  when  you  sent  me  home, 
Before  'twas  day-break,  from  the  port— 

Jmph.  What  then? 

Sot.  I  at  the  door  was  standing  long  before 
I  came  there. 

Jmph.  Plague !  what  trifling  stuff  is  this? 
Have  you  your  senses  ? 

Sot.  I  am  as  you  see  me. 

Jmph.  Sure,  since  he  left  me,  he  has  been  be- 
witch'd 
And  work'd  on  by  ill  hands. 

Sot.  Ill  hands,  I  own ; 

For  he  has  maul'd  me  with  his  fists  most  sadly. 

Jmph.  Who  beat  you  ? 

Sot.  I-myself  beat  me-myself 

I,  that  am  now  at  home. 

Jmph.  Be  sure  you  answer 

Nothing  but  what  I  ask  you. — First  of  all 
I  willingly  would  learn,  who  is  that  Sosia? 

Sot.  Your  servant. 

Jmph.  In  good  sooth,  I've  one  more 

By  you,  than  I  could  wish ;  nor  ever  had  I, 
Since  I  was  born,  another  servant  Sosia 
Besides  yourself. 

Sot.  But  I  do  tell  you  now, 

You'll  find,  when  you  go  home,  another  Sosia 
Besides  myself;  the  son  of  Davus ;  sprung 
From  the  same  father  as  myself ;  in  form, 
And  ace,  the  same  too  with  myself.    In  short 
You've  here  a  double  Sosia. 

Jmph.  Your  account 

Is  wondrous  strange!— But  have  you  seen  my 
wife? 

Sot.  He  would  not  let  me  come  within  the 
door. 

Jmph.  Who  hinder'd  you  ? 

Sot.  That  Sosia ;  he  I  spoke  of, 

Who  maul'd  me  with  his  fists. 

Jmph.  Who  is  that  Sosia? 

Sot.  Myself,  I  say : — how  often  must  I  tell  you? 

Jmph.  But  what  is' t  you  are  talking  ? — Have 
you  not 
Been  sleeping  all  the  while  ? 

Sot.  No,  not  the  least 

Jmph.  Haply  you  saw,  if  any  such  you  saw, 
That  Sosia  in  a  dream. 

Sot.  I  am  not  wont 

To  dream  o'er  your  commands— awake  I  saw 
him ; 

Awake  I  see  you  now ;  awake  I'm  talking ; 
And  with  his  fists  just  now  did  He  awake 
Maul  Me  awake. 

Jmph.  Whatift? 

Sot.  I  tell  you,  Sosia. 

That  I-He.— Prithee  don't  you  understand  ? 

Jmph.  How  is  it  possible,  that  any  one 
Should  understand  such  jargon  as  you  jabber? 
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Am~  Bat  yon  will  know  him  quickly^— 

Amph.  Who? 

Sot.  You'll  know 

That  other  Sosia. 

Amph.  Follow  me. — Tis  needful 

I  should  first  sift  this  matter. — See  that  all  things 
Be  brought  from  ship-board,  as  I  order'd. 

Sot.  I  am 

Mindful  and  diligent  to  obey  your  orders. 
I  hare  not  drank  up  your  authority 
Together  with  my  wine. 

Amph.  Now,  would  to  heaven, 

The  fact  may  turn  out  different  from  your  story. 

[They  keep  aloof* 

Sckiti  II. 

Enter  Alcxxita  attended  by  Thxsbala. 

Ale.  How  scanty  are  the  pleasures  in  life's 
course, 

If  plac'd  in  opposition  to  its  troubles! 

For  in  the  life  of  man,  to  every  one 

Tis  thus  allotted,  thus  it  pleases  heaven, 

That  Sorrow,  her  companion,  still  should  tread 

Upon  the  heels  of  Pleasure ;  and  if  aught 

Of  good  befall  us,  forthwith  there  should  follow 

Of  ill  a  larger  portion. — This  I  feel, 

And  know  it  of  myself  now,  unto  whom 

A  little  spice  of  pleasure  was  imparted, 

In  that  it  was  permitted  me  to  see 

My  husband  but  one  night :  he  left  me,  and 

Departed  on  a  sudden,  ere  'twas  day. — 

Here  seem  I  now  deserted  and  forlorn, 

Since  he  I  doat  on,  prizing  above  all, 

Is  absent  from  me.— -I  have  ta'en  my  grief 

From  the  departure  of  my  husband,  more 

Than  I  receiv'd  of  pleasure  from  his  coming. 

In  this,  however,  am  I  blest  at  least, 

That  he  has  conquer'd,  and  is  home  return'd, 

With  honours  heap'd  upon  him : — that's  a  comfort 

Let  him  be  absent;  so  that  he  return, 

Crown'd  with  the  acquisition  of  bright  fame, 

I'll  bear  it,  his  departure,  with  a  mind 

Resolv'd  and  steadfast — If  this  recompense 

Be  giv'n  me,  that  my  husband  shall  be  styled 

A  conqueror  in  battle,  I  shall  think  . 

I  have  enough.— Valour's  the  best  reward : 

Tis  Valour  surpasses  all  things  else : 

Our  liberty,  our  safety,  life,  estate, 

Our  parents,  children,  country,  are  by  this 

Preserv'd,  protected  ;  Valour  every  thing 

Comprises  in  itself;  and  ev'ry  good 

Awaits  the  man,  who  is  possess'd  of  valour. 

Amph.  I  am  persuaded,  that  my  coming  home 
Most  eagerly  is  wish'd  for  by  my  wife, 
Who  loves  me,  and  by  me  no  less  is  lov'd  ;— 
But  more  especially,  seeing  success 
Has  crown'd  our  enterprise.    In  truth,  I  know 
She  much  expects,  and  longs  for  my  return. 

Sot.  And  don't  you  think  my  dear  expects  me  too? 

(Amphitryon  advances  with  Sosia. 


•  The  Roman  stage  was  of  prodigious  extent  and 
breadth,  being  (according  to  tome)  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  front.  This  will  account  for 
many  things  in  the  representation,  which  would  be  im- 
practicable on  our  modern  narrow  stages. 


Ale.  Sure,  'tis  my  husband ! 
Amph.  Follow  me  this  way. 

Ale.  Wherefore  returns  he,  when  he  said  just 
now 

He  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone  ? — And  is  it 

His  purpose  then  to  try  me  ? — Would  he  prove 

How  I  affect  his  parting?— By  my  faith 

To  me  he's  always  welcome. 

(advancing.)  I  shall  show 

My  duty  more,  if  I  approach  and  meet  him. 

[Amphitryon  and  Alcxiva  meet. 
Amph.  With  joy  Amphitryon  greets  his  wiah'd- 
for  spouse, 

Whom  he  accounts  the  best  of  all  in  Thebes, 
Whom  all  our  Thebans  so  extol  for  virtue ! 
How  have  you  fared  this  age  since  ?— J)id  yon 

long 
For  my  return  ? 

Sos.  (ironically.)  O  yes,  extremely  long'd ! — 
One  could  not  take  less  notice  of  a  dog. 

Amph.  It  joys  me  that  I  see  you  burthen'd  thus, 
Bearing  your  load  so  well. 

Ale.  Prithee,  my  lord, 

Why  do  you  thus  salute  me  in  the  way 
Of  mockery?  Why  address  rne  all  so  strange 
As  though  you  had  not  seen  me  very  lately, 
As  though  it  were  the  first  time  you  return'd 
Home  hither  from  the  conquest  of  your  foes? 
Why,  why  do  you  accost  me  now,  as  though 
You  had  not  seen  me  for  a  long  time  past? 

Amph.  By  all  that's  sacred,  never  till  this  hour 
Have  I  beheld  you. 

Ale.  Why  will  you  deny  it? 

Amph.  Because  that  I  have  learn'd  to  speak  the 
truth. 

Ale.  He  who  unlearns  what  he  has  learn'd, 
does  wrong.— 
You'd  try  my  disposition ! — But  what  makes  you 
Return  so  soon? — Has  any  ominous  thing 
Retarded,  or  the  weather  kept  you  back  ? — 
How  comes  it  to  the  army  you're  not  gone, 
As  lately  you  declared  that  you  were  going? 

Amph.  Lately!  how  lately  was  it? 

Ale.  Do  you  try  me  ? 

A  while  ago,  just  now,  this  very  instant 

Amph.  How  can  that  be,  I  pray  you,  as  you  say 
A  while  ago,  just  now  ? 

Ale.  And  can  you  think 

I'd  play  the  fool  as  you  do,  who  maintain 
This  is  your  first  arrival,  when  e'en  now 
You  parted  hence? 

Amph.  How  wild  she  talks ! 

So*.  Have  patience, 

Until  she  has  slept  out  her  dream. 

Amph.  She  dreams 

With  her  eyes  open. 

Ale.  No,  I  do  not  dream ; 

But  am  awake,  and  waking  I  relate 
That  which  is  true :  for  now— ere  break  of  day 
I  saw  both  him  and  you. 

Amph.  Where  ?  in  what  place  ? 

Ale.  Here,  in  your  own  house. 

Amph.  No,  it  could  not  be. 

Sot.  Hold,  sir — who  knows  but  that  the  vessel 
brought  us 

From  the  port  hither,  while  we  were  asleep? 
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Amph.  Will  you  too  join  in  her  extravagance  ? 
Sot.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  f  Don't 
you  know 
If  you  oppose  a  Bacchant  in  her  rage, 
You'll  make  her  desperate;  she'll  strike  the 
oft'ner ; 

But  if  you  humour  her,  one  stroke  contents  her. 
Amph.  By  heav'ns  but  I'm  resolv'd  to  rate  her, 
since 

She  will  not  welcome  me. 

Sot.  Do  thrust  your  hand 

Into  a  hornet's  nest 

Amph.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah. 

Alcmena,  I  would  ask  one  question. 

Ale.  Ask 
And  welcome. 

Amph.  Is  it  frenzy,  or  is't  pride, 

Which  thus  possess  you  ? 

Ale.  My  lord ! — How  came  it 

Into  your  thoughts  to  ask  so  strange  a  question  ? 

Amph.  You  were  wont  hitherto  to  welcome  me 
On  my  return,  and  greet  me  in  such  terms 
As  virtuous  wives  use  to  their  husbands — now 
I've  found  your  practice  other. 

Afc.  #  By  my  faith, 

My  lord,  most  certainly  on  yesternight 
I  welcom'd  you  as  soon  as  you  arriv'd, 
And  ask'd  you  at  the  same  time  of  your  health, 
And  took  you  by  the  hand,  and  gave  a  kiss. 

8ot.  How !  yesternight  you  welcom'd  him  ? 

Me.  I  did;— 

And  you  too,  Sosia. 

Amph.  What!  You  saw  me  here 

Last  night? 

Ale.  I  did,  I  say ; — must  I  repeat  it 

Ever  so  often  ? 

Amph.  In  a  dream  perhaps. 

Ale.  No,  we  were  both  awake. 

Amph.  Alas !  alas ! 

Sot.  What  ails  you,  sir  ? 

Amph.  My  wife  is  gone  distracted. 

Sot.  She's  troubled  with  black  bile,  and  nothing 
sooner 
Works  men  to  madness.* 

Amph.  (to  Ale.)  When  did  you  perceive 

Yourself  first  seiz'd. 

Ale.  By  heaven  there's  nothing  ails  me. 

Amph.  Why  then  d'ye  say  you  saw  me,  when 
we  came 

But  last  night  into  port ;  and  there  I  supp'd, 
There  rested  the  whole  night, on  board  the  ship; 
Nor  have  I  set  my  foot  here  in  the  house, 
Since  with  the  army  I  march'd  hence  against 
Our, foes  the  Teleboans,  and  o'ercame  them. 
Ale.  With  me  you  supp'd,  with  me  you  pass'd 
the  night 

Amph.  How !  What's  all  this  you're  saying  ? 

Ale.  You  departed 

Back  to  the  army  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Amph.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Sot.  She's  very  right:  she's  telling  you 

Her  dream,  while  now  'tis  fresh  upon  her 
memory. 

Indeed  good  dreaming  madam,  when  you  wak'd, 

*  AtrA  bUi  ptrcita  est.  Madness  by  the  ancients  was 
attributed  to  the  bile. 


You  should  have  offered  a  salt  cake  or  franki* 

cense 

To  Jove,  disposer  of  strange  prodigies.* 

Ale.  A  mischief  on  your  head  1 

Sot.  On  your's,  unless  | 

You  have  a  care. 

Ale.  This  fellow  dares  again 

Speak  rudely  to  me  with  impunity. 

Amph.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrah. 
{To  Ale.)  Tell  me,  did  I  leave  you 

At  break  of  day  this  morning  ? 

Ale.  Who  but  you 

Recounted  to  me,  how  the  battle  went  ? 

Amph.  And  know  you  that  too  ? 

Ale.  Surely,  since  from  you 

I  heard  it ;  how  you  took  their  capital  city, 
And  slew  King  Pterelas  yourself. 

Amph.  Did  I, 

/tell  you  this? 

Ale.  Yes,  you ;  and  Sosia  here 

Was  by  too. 

Amph.  (to  Sot.)  Did  you  hear  me  tell  her  this? 

Sot.  Where  should  I  hear  you  ? 

Amph.  Ask  herself. 

Sot.  In  troth, 

No,  never  in  my  presence,  that  I  know  of. 

Ale.  Ay  to  be  sure,— he  ll  contradict  you  doubt- 
less! 

Amph.  Come  hither,  sirrah :— look  me  in  the  face. 
Sot.  I  do  sir. 

Amph.        I  would  have  you  speak  the  truth, 
Without  or  favour  or  affection  to  me.— 
Say  did  you  hear  me  give  her  such  account 
As  she  affirms? 

Sot.  Prithee  art  thou  too  mad, 

To  ask  me  such  a  question  ?    When  it  is 
The  first  time  I  have  seen  you  here  together. 

Amph.  Now  madam !— do  you  hear  ? 

Ale.  I  hear  him  utter 

That  which  is  false. 

Amph.  So— then  you  won't  believe 
Or  him  or  me,  your  husband  ? 

Ale.  I  believe 

Myself,  and  know  what  I  have  said  is  true. 

Amph.  Will  you  affirm  I  came  here  yester- 
day * 

Ale.  Will  you  deny  you  went  from  hence  to- 
day? 

Amph.  I  do ;  and  do  affirm,  that  this  is  now 
My  first  arrival. 

Ale.  And  will  you  deny  too 

That  you  presented  me  with  a  gold  cup, 
You  told  me  had  been  giv'n  to  you  ? 

Amph.  By  heaven 

I  neither  gave  it  you,  nor  told  you  of  it ; — 
Though  I  was  so  dispos'd,  and  am  so  now, 
That  cup  to  give  you.    But  who  told  you  of  it? 

Ale.  I  heard  it  from  yourself, — from  your  own 
hands 
Receiv'd  the  cup. 

Amph.  Hold,  hold,  I  do  beseech  you. — 

Sosia,  I  marvel  much  how  she  should  know 
I  was  presented  with  a  golden  cup ; — 
Unless  yourself  have  lately  been  with  her, 
And  told  her  all. 


•  A  custom  among  the  ancients. 
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At  Not  I;— I  never  told  her 

Nor  mw  her,  till  with  you,  now. 

Jlc.  What  a  knave ! 

Would  you  that  I  produce  the  cup  ? 

Jknpk.  Produce  it 

JBc.  It  shall  be  done — Go,  Thessala,  and  bring 
The  cup  here,  which  my  husband  this  day  gave 
me. 

[Tkzssala  goes  tn  and  Awfbttbyoy 

and  Sob  i  a  walk  on  one  tide. 

Jmph.  Step  hither  Sosia— of  all  wonders  I 
Should  wonder  most,  if  she  should  have  the  cup. 

80s.  Can  you  suppose  that  possible,  when  here 
It's  in  the  casket,  {showing  it)  seal'd  with  your 
own  seal  ? 

Jmph.  Is  the  seal  whole? 

8m.  Look  at  it 

Ampk.  Tis  securer- 

Just  as  I  seal'd  it 

Sot.  Should  she  not  be  treated 

Like  a  mad  person  * 

Jmph.  On  my  troth  there's  need  on't; 

For  sure  she  is  possess'd. 

[Tkxssala  returns  with  a  gold  cup. 

Jlc  Need  there  more  words? 

See  here's  the  cup. 

JmpK  0  give  it  to  me. 

JBc  There,— 
Look  at  it  well,  you  that  deny  your  deeds : 
But  this  will  openly  convince  you. — Say, 
Is't  not  the  sanfe  with  which  you  were  pre- 
sented ? 

Jmph.  O  Jupiter !  What  do  I  see  ?  It  is 
The  very  cup— Sosia,  undone  for  ever ! 

Sos.  Sure,  she's  the  greatest  juggler  that  e'er 
breath 'd, 
Or  else  the  cup  must  be  in  here. 

Jmph.  Despatch, — 
Open  the  caskety— quick. 

8m.  Why  need  I  open  it  ? 

Tis  seal'd  securely : — so  far  all  is  well. — 
You  have  brought  forth,  sir,  an  Amphitryon ;  I 
A  Sosia  >— If  the  cup  bring  forth  a  cup, 
Then  shall  we  all  have  doubled  one  another. 

Jmph.  I  am  resolved  to  open,  and  inspect 

8o§.  Look  if  the  seal  be  right,— that  afterwards 
Ton  may  not  lay  the  blame  on  me. 

Jmph.  Come,  open  it 

This  instant;  for  she  means  to  drive  us  mad. 

Jlc.  Whence  could  I  have  this  present  but 
from  you? 

Jmph.  That  must  I  find. 

80$.  (opening  the  casket.)  O  Jupiter !  0  Jupiter ! 

Jmph.  What  ails  you? 

809.  There's  no  cup  here  in  the  casket ! 

Jmph.  What  do  I  hear  ? 

80s.  The  truth. 

Jmph.  Sad  truth  for  you, 

Unless  the  cup  appear. 

Jlc.  (showing  it.)  It  doth  appear. 

Jmph.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? 

Jlc  He  that  asks  the  question. 

80s.  You're  on  the  catch,  good  master ! — You 
have  stolen 
Some  other  way,  in  private  from  the  ship 
Before  me,  taken  the  cup  out,  given  it  her, 


And  seal'd  the  casket  up  again. 

Jmph.  Ah  me ! 

You  help  her  frenzy  too.— (To  Jlc)   You  say 

we  came 
Last  night  here? 

Jlc.  So  I  say,  and  on  your  coming 

Straight  you  saluted  me,  as  I  did  you, 
And  met  you  with  a  kiss. 

Jmph.  (aside.)  I  do  not  like 

That  kiss  in  the  beginning.  Well — go  on. 

Jlc.  You  bath'd. 

Jmph.  What  after  bathing. 

Jlc.  You  sat  down 

To  table. 

5m.       Bravo  1  excellent!  examine  her. 

Jmph.  (to  80s.)  Don't  interrupt— (to  Jlc.)  Pro- 
ceed you  in  your  story. 

Jlc.  The  supper  being  serv'd,  we  supp'd  to- 
gether ; 
I  sat  me  down— 

Jmph.  On  the  same  couch  ? 

Jlc.  The  same. 

Sos.  So  then  1 — methinks  this  banquet  is  not 
relished. 

Jmph.  Let  her  go  on— (to  Jlc.)  What  after  we 

bad  supped  ? 
Jlc.  You  said  you  found  yourself  inclin'd  to 

sleep : 

The  table  was  remov'd :  we  went  to  bed. 

Jmph.  Where  did  you  lie  ? 

Jlc.  With  you  in  the  same  chamber, 

In  the  same  bed. 

Jmph.  You've  utterly  destroy'd  me  1 

Sos.  What  ails  you. 

Jmph.    She  has  giv'n  me  my  death's  wound ! 

Jlc.  What  have  I  done,  I  pray  ? 

Jmph.  O  I  am  a  lost,  lost  wretch, 

Since  foul  dishonour,  while  I  was  away, 
Has  stain'd  her  chastity. 

Jlc.  My  lord  I— I  pray  you, 

Why  do  I  hear  such  language  from  your  tongue? 

Jmph.  Am  I  your  lord?— Thou  false  one!  do 
not  call  me 
By  that  false  name. 

Sos.  A  pretty  business  truly. 

Jlc.  What  have  I  done,  that  you  should  talk  to 
me 

In  terms  like  these? 

Jmph.  When  you  yourself  proclaim 

What  you  have  done,  why  ask  of  me  in  what 
You  have  offended  ? 

Jlc.  Is  my  being  with  you, 

Who  are  my  husband,  an  offence  to  you  ? 

Jmph.  With  me  ?  was  you  with  me  ? — O  im- 
pudence 

Unparallel'd  !~If  you  are  void  of  shame, 
You  might  at  least  have  borrow'd  the  appear- 
ance. 

Jlc.  The  crime,  with  which  you  charge  me, 
ne'er  disgraced 
Our  family ;  and  though  you  mean  to  fix 
The  imputation  on  me  of  incontinence 
You  cannot  trap  me. 

Jmph.  0  immortal  gods  I— 

At  least  you  know  me,  Sosia  ? 

Sos.  Pretty  well. 

\K.   . 
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Amph.  Did  I  not  sap  last  night  on  board  our 

ship 

In  the  Eubosan  port? 

Ale,  I  have  at  hand 

Witnesses  likewise,  ready  to  confirm 
All  that  I  say. 

Amph,  How !  witnesses  f 

Ale,  Yes,  witnesses. 

Jhnph,  You  produce  witnesses  ? 

Ale.  Yet  one's  sufficient : 

For  nobody  was  by  besides  ourselves, 
But  Sosia. 

Sot.         Troth  I  know  not  what  to  say 
In  this  affair— haply  there  is  some  other 
Amphitryon,  who  takes  care,  sir,  of  your  business, 
And  does  your  office  here,  while  you're  away. 
'Tis  very  wonderful,  that  other  Sosia,— 
Bat  this  Amphitryon  is  a  greater  wonder ! 

Ale.  Now  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Pow'r  su- 
preme, 

By  Juno,  matron  goddess,  whom  to  fear 
And  reverence  is  most  fitting,  here  I  swear, 
That  never  mortal  man,  save  you  alone, 
Has  had  my  love, — none  wooed  me  to  dishonour. 

Amph.  Would  this  were  true ! 

Ale.  I  speak  the  very  truth; 

Bat  all  in  vain,  since  you  will  not  believe. 

Amph.  You  are  a  woman,  and  can  boldly 
swear. 

Ale.  Bold  may  she  be,  who  no  offence  has 
wrought, 

And,  with  a  confident  and  haughty  spirit, 
Plead  her  own  cause. 

Amph,  You're  bold  enough. 

Ale,  No  more 

Than  does  become  a  modest,  virtuous  woman. 

Amph.  As  far  as  words  can  make  you,  you  are 
honest 

Ale.  I  hold  not  that  my  portion,  which  is  call'd 
soj 

But  honour,  modesty,  subdued  desires, 
Fear  of  the  gods,  affection  for  my  parents, 
And  friendship  with  my  kindred, — that  to  you 
I  am  obedient,  bounteous  to  the  good, 
And  ever  ready  to  assist  the  virtuous. 

Sot.  Now  by  my  soul,  if  what  she  says  is  true, 
She  is  the  very  model  of  perfection. 

Amph.  I  scarce  know  who  I  am,  I'm  so  be- 
wildered. 

Sot.  You  are  Amphitryon,  doubtless :  but  be- 
ware, 

You  do  not  lose  yourself ;  for  men,  you  find, 
Are  strangely  metamorphos'd  since  our  coming. 
Amph.  I  am  resolv'd  to  search  into  this  matter. 
Ale.  With  all  my  heart 
Amph.  How  say  you  1  answer  me, 

What  if  I  bring  your  kinsman  Naucrates, 
Who  in  the  same  ship  bore  me  company : — 
If  he  deny  all  you  assert  for  fact, 
What  treatment  is  your  due?— Can  you  show 
cause, 

Why  you  should  not  be  punish'd  with  divorce  ? 
Ale.  Prove  me  delinquent. 
Amph.  I  ll  to  the  port 

To  find  out  Naucrates,  and  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  AxraiTmToir. 


Sot.  (to  Ale.)  Now  there  is  no  one  here 
ourselves, 
Tell  me,  in  sober  sadness,  is  there  not 
Within  another  Sosia,  like  to  me  ? 
Ale.  Go,  fellow— a  fit  slave  for  such  a  mailer! 
Sot.  I  will  be  gone  for  good,  if  you  command. 

[Exit  Soma. 

Alcmbha  alone. 
Tis  wondrous  strange,  my  husband  should  be 

pleas'd 

Thus  to  accuse  me  of  so  foul  a  crime, 
So  wrongfully.— But  I  shall  learn  it  soon 
Whate'er  the  cause  be,  from  my  kinsman  Nau- 
crates. [Algxsha  gets  m. 

Act  III. 


Scbwb  II. 
Enter  Alcxexa. 
I  cannot  bear  to  stay  here  in  the  house.— 

0  that  my  husband  should  accuse  me  thus 
Of  wanton  prostitution  and  dishonour ! 
Facto  he  avers  on  facts,  and  loudly  clamours, 
Whilst  to  my  charge  he  lays  things  never  done, 
Never  by  me  admitted  or  allowed. 

He  thinks,  too,  I  shall  bear  it  with  indifference >- 
No,  by  the  gods,  I  will  not :  I  II  not  suffer 
The  imputation  of  dishonesty 
To  lie  against  me  without  cause ;  for  I 
Will  either  leave  him,  or  from  him  Teceive 
Due  satisfaction:  further,  he  shall  swear 
That  he  repents  him  it  had  e'er  been  said, 
What  he  alleged  against  me  innocent 

Jupiter  comes  forward  at  Ampbitrtob. 
Jup.  I  must  consent  to  do  what  she  requires, 
If  I  would  meet  reception  as  a  lover. 
Ale.  But  lol  behold  him  here, — see,  see  the 
man, — 

That  charges  me,  unhappy  as  I  am, 
With  shameless  prostitution  and  dishonour. 
Jup.  Wife,  I  would  hold  discourse  with  you — 
ah  why, 

Why  do  you  turn  away  your  face  thus  from  me? 

Ale.  It  is  my  nature. — I  have  always  loath'd 
To  look  upon  my  foes. 

Jup.  Your  foes! 

Ale.  So  is  it; 

1  speak  the  truth,— Although  you  will  pretend, 
This  too  is  false. 

Jup.  (offering  to  embrace  her.)  Nay,  now  you  are 
too  angry. 

Ale.  Keep  your  hands  off: — for  sure,  if  you  are 
wise, 

Or  in  your  senses,  you  would  never  hold 
Parley  with  her,  in  earnest  or  in  mirth, 
Whom  you  imagine  and  pronounce  a  strumpet 
No,  no— unless  of  all  the  fools  that  are, 
You  are  the  veriest  dolt 

Jup.  It  does  not  make  you 

A  whit  the  more  so  for  because  I  said  it : — 
Nor  do  I  think  you  such :  and  therefore  am  I 
Hither  return'd,  to  clear  myself  before  you. 
For  nothing  did  I  ever  lay  to  heart 
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the  report  of  your  displeasure. 
fou  mention  it  ?  Yourself  shall  say 
lit  me  of  design. — I  did  it 
lr  temper,  see  what  you  would  do, 

what  ease  you  would  be  brought  to 
bear  it 

port :  do  but  ask  Sosia  else. 

t  why  not  bring  my  kinsman,  Naucrates 

you  was  not  here  before  ? 

is  not  fair  to  turn  in  earnest  what 

spoke  in  jest 

But  yet  I  know 
how  much  it  pains  me  to  the  heart! 
y  your  right  hand,  Alcmena,  I  entreat, 
beseech,  you'd  grant  me  this  request 
ne,  and  be  angry  now  no  longer, 
by  my  virtue,  render  your  reproaches 
1  of  no  effect ;  and  though  you  now 

10  of  dishonour,  I'd  avoid 

r  imputation. — Fare  you  well  ;• 
ir  own  things,  and  give  me  mine.  You'll 
suffer 
ten  to  attend  me  ? 

Are  you  mad  ? 
•r  if  you  will  not,  I  will  go  without  them, 
ny  virtue  with  me  for  companion,  (going.) 
Stay! — I  submit  this  oath  to  your  dis- 
cretion : 

lieve  my  wife  is  truly  virtuous." 
rive  in  this,  then,  highest  Jove, 
eech  you,  let  your  auger  fall 
remitted  vengeance  on  Amphitryon, 
^h !  may  he  rather  be  propitious  to  him ! 
Trust  that  he  will :  the  oath,  that  I  have 
taken, 

;ere  and  true  one. — Now,  I  hope 
ao  more  angry. 

I  am  not 

Tis  well: 
he  life  of  man,  full  many  a  chance 
them  in  this  wise :  and  now  they  take 

11  of  pleasure,  then  again  of  misery: 
larrels  intervene,  and  now  again 

i  reconcild :— but  when  these  kind  of 

quarrels 
arise  betwixt  two  loving  souls, 
reconciliation's  made  again, 
"riendship  doubles  that  they  held  before. 
You  ought  not  to  have  said  what  late  you 

did: 

you  clear  yourself,  I  am  content. 
See  that  the  sacred  vessels  be  prepar'd, 
the  vows  I  promised  to  perform, 

urn'd  in  safety. 

I  ll  take  care 
Call  Sosia  hither.  He  shall  go  to  Blepharo, 
aster  of  our  vessel,  and  invite  him 
e  and  dine  with  us. — As  for  himself  (aside) 
11  be  fool'd  so  as  to  lose  his  dinner ; 
hen  unwittingly  Amphitryon  comes, 
g  him  by  the  throat  from  hence. 

I  wonder 

ie  is  talking  to  himself  about! 
door  opens — Oh,  'tis  Sosia  comes. 


a$,  tiki  habeas  res  (mi,  reaaat  meat. 
lulary  used  in  divorce. 


This  was 


Scxn  m. 
Enter  Sosia. 
I'm  here. — Command  me  if  you  want  my  service : 
I  will  obey  your  orders. 

Jup.  You  are  come 

Most  opportunely. 

8m.  Is  it  peace  betwixt  you  f 

I  am  rejoie'd  to  see  you  in  good  humour. 
A  trusty  servant  still  should  fashion  him 
So  as  to  be  himself  as  is  his  master, 
To  set  his  face  by  his  face,  to  be  grave 
If  he  is  grave,  and  merry  if  he  is  merry  s— 
But  come  now,  tell  me,  are  you  reconciled  f 

Jup.  You  jeer  me  now,  as  if  you  did  not  know 
That  what  I  said  before,  was  but  in  jest 

Sot.  In  jest  you  said  it?  By  my  troth,  I  thought 
You  spoke  it  seriously,  in  sober  sadness. 

Jup.  I've  clear 'd  myself:  we've  made  peace. 

Sot.  Best  of  all. 

Jup.  I  have  a  solemn  business  to  transact, 
Within,  which  I  have  vow'd. 

Sot.  Ay,  I  suppose  so. 

Jup.  Go  to  the  vessel,  in  my  name,  invite 
The  master,  Blepharo,  to  dine  with  me 
After  the  sacrifice. 

Sot.  I  shall  be  here, 

Ere  you  can  think  me  there. 

Jup.  Return  with  speed. 

[Exit  Sosia. 

Ale.  Would  you  ought  else?  or  snail  I  now 
go  in, 

That  what  is  needful  be  prepar'd. 

Jup.  Pray,  go, 

And  to  your  best  see  ev'ry  thing  be  ready. 

Ale.  Come  in,  what  time  you  will :  I'll  take 
due  care 
That  nothing  shall  be  wanting. 

Jup.  Ti8  well  spoken, 

Like  an  observant  wife.        [Alcmkha  goes  in. 

Sckhi  IV. 
JupiTim  alone. 

So,  both  of  these, 
The  servant  and  the  mistress,  are  deceiv'd 
In  thinking  me  Amphitryon.— Now  Mercury, 
Now  my  immortal  Sosia,  be  at  hand. 
(You  hear  me,  though  not  present :) — You  must 
bar 

Amphitryon's  entrance,  and  contrive  to  fool  him, 
While  I  indulge  me  with  this  borrowed  wife. 
Look  to  it, — you  know  my  pleasure, — and  assist 
me, 

While  to  myself  I  offer  sacrifice. 

ActIV.  ScxirxL 

Enter  Mibcuet  running,  at  the  further  end  of  (At 
etage. 

Stand  by,  make  room,  all  clear  the  way  before  me, 
Nor  any  be  so  bold  to  stop  my  speed. 

(To  the  Spectatort.) 
I  am  Jove's  messenger,  and  hither  now 
Have  hied  me  at  his  bidding :  therefore  is  it 
More  fitting,  they  should  clear  the  way  for  me. 
My  father  calls,  I  follow  him,  and  pay 
Attention  to  bis  orders :  I'm  to  him. 
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Such  as  a  good  son  should  be  to  his  father. 
I  second  his  amours,  encourage  him, 
Assist  him,  counsel  him,  rejoice  with  him : 
If  any  thing's  a  pleasure  to  my  father, 
The  pleasure  is  to  me  the  greater  far. 
Now  would  he  have  Amphitryon  play'd  upon 
1*11  do  it  rarely,— here  before  your  eyes, 
E'en  now— 111  place  a  chaplet  on  my  head,* 
And  sham  the  drunkard,  get  me  up  above, 
And  drive  him  hence,  this  husband,  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

As  soon  as  he  approaches,  from  above 
I'll  give  him  such  a  sluicing,  ye  shall  say 
He's  sober,  yet  in  liquor.    Sosia  then 
Will  suffer  for't,  accus'd  of  having  done 
What  I  shall  do. — But  what  is  that  to  me? 
It  is  my  duty  to  obey  my  father, 
And  be  subservient  to  his  will  and  pleasure. — 
But  lo!  Amphitryon  comes. — Now,  if  you'll  lend 
Attention,  ye  shall  see  him  bravely  fool'd. — 
I'll  in,  and  straight  equip  me  for  my  part, 
Then  to  the  house-top,  and  thence  drive  him  off. 

[Mkbcubt  goes  m. 

ScX  KB  II. 

Enter  Ak*hitrtoic. 

This  Naucrates,  whom  I  did  wish  to  meet, 
Was  not  on  board ;  nor  found  I  any  one, 
At  home,  or  in  the  city,  that  bad  seen  him. 
I've  travers'd  every  street,  been  at  the  riding 
house, 

At  the  perfumer's,  the  exchange,  the  market, 
The  wrestling  ring,  the  forum,  at  the  barber's, 
TV  apothecaries'  shops,  at  all  the  temples.— 
I'm  tired  with  searching ; — no  where  can  I  find 
him. — 

I'll  now  go  home,  and  of  my  wife  proceed 
To  make  inquiry,— who  'twas,  for  whose  sake 
She  gave  her  body  up  to  prostitution  ? 
For  it  were  better  I  were  dead,  than  leave 
This  search  unfinish'd. 

(finds  the  door  shut.)  They  have  barr'd  the  door ! 
Tis  very  fine !— just  like  their  other  doings  I— 
But  I'll  make  bold  to  knock,  and  soundly  too. 
(knocks.) 

Open  the  door — holloa  there— who's  within? 
Open  the  door,  I  say,— will  no  one  open? 

Scehb  III. 

Mibcubt  appears  above,  with  a  chaplet  on  his  head, 
pretending  to  be  drunk. 

Merc.  Who's  at  the  door? 
Amph.  Tis  I. 

Merc.  I?  Who  is  I? 

Amph.  Tis  I,  I  tell  you. 
Merc.  Jove  and  all  the  gods 

Owe  you  a  spite,  you  bang  so  at  the  door. 
Amph.  How? 
Merc.  How?  that  you  may  live  a  wretch  for 

ever. 
Amph.  Sosia. 

Merc.  Ay,  I  am  Sosia : — you  don't  think 

That  I've  forgot  my  name? — What  is't  you  want? 

*  It  wis  a  custom  among  the  ancients  to  wear  duplets 
at  their  carousals. 


Amph.  Ask  what  I  want,  villain  ? 

Merc.  Yes,  you  fx*; 

You've  almost  torn  our  door  here  off  its  hinges: 
Think  you  we're  furnish'd  at  the  public  charge 
With  doors?— You  numskull!  Why  do  ye  stare 
so  at  me  ? 

What  would  you  have?— Who  are  yon? 

Amph.  You  wbipp'd  knave: 

D'ye  ask  who  I  am? — You  hell  of  elm-rods!* 
Slave!  I  will  have  you  tortur'd  for  this  language. 

Merc.  I  sacrifice  to  you. 

Amph.  How? — what  d'ye  meant 

Merc.  I  offer  a  libation  of  ill  luck,  (thrvmng 
footer.) 

(What  follows  is  supplied  by  another  hand,  thesri- 
ginat  being  lost.) 

Amph.  Is  this  your  off1  ring,  rascal  ?— If  the  gods 
Preserve  me  what  I  am,  your  back  shall  bend 
With  many  a  leathern  thong,  laid  heavy  on  it; 
Victim  of  Saturn !  Yes — I'll  sacrifice  you— 
With  torture  on  the  gallows.— Come  you  out, 
You  hang-dog. 

Merc.  Apparition !  What,  you  think 

To  fright  me  with  your  threats?  But  if  you  don't 
Take  to  your  heels,  if  you  dare  knock,  or  touch 
Our  door  here  even  with  your  little  finger, 
I'll  beat  about  your  pate  so  with  this  tile, 
You'll  sputter  tongue  and  teeth  out  all  together. 

Amph.  You  rascal !  won't  you  suffer  me  to  come 
Into  my  own  house?  knock  at  my  own  door?— 
I'll  pluck  it  off  the  hinges,  (beating  vehemently.) 

Merc.  You  persist? 

Amph.  I  do. 

Merc.  Take  this  then,  (throwing  a  tUe.) 

Amph.  Villain !  at  your  master  ? 
If  I  but  catch  you,  to  such  misery 
I  will  reduce  you,  you  shall  live  a  wretch 
For  evermore. 

Merc.  You've  play'd  the  Bacchanalian, 

Old  grey-beard. 

Amph.  Why? 

Merc.  To  think  I  am  your  slave. 

Amph.  Not  think  it? 

Merc.  Plague  confound  you !  for  I  own 

No  master  but  Amphitryon. 

Amph.  Have  I  lost 

My  form  ? — Tis  strange  that  Sosia  should  not 
know  me. 

I'll  make  a  further  trial.— Holloa !  tell  me 
Whom  do  I  seem?  is't  plain  I  am  Amphitryon? 
Merc.  Amphitryon  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  I  told  you, 
dotard, 

That  you  had  play'd  the  Bacchanalian, 
To  ask  another,  who  you  are ! — But  go, 
Go,  I  advise  you,  and  make  no  disturbance : — 
Amphitryon  has  returned,  and  is  at  rest, 
A-bed  now  with  his  wife. 

Amph.  What  wife. 

Merc.  Alcmena. 

Amph.  Who  is  ? 

Merc.  How  often  would  you  have  me  tell  you? 
Amphitryon  my  master.    Don't  be  troublesome. 
Amph.  Who  is  he  with  ? 


•  Uimwrum  Menus.  That  is,  one  whose  back  devoirs 
as  many  elm-rods  as  Acheron  does  soals. 
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Beware  you  do  not  seek 

i  mischance  in  trifling  with  me  thus. 
Nay,  prithee  tell  me,  my  good  Sosia,  do. 
Now  you  bespeak  me  fairly!— with 
Alcmena. 

In  the  same  chamber. 

The  same  chamber, — yes, 

same  bed  too. 

O,  I  am  most  wretched. 

SVell — what  a  plague  now  would  you 
have 

ia, — Sosia  ? 

Don't  you  know  me,  sirrah  ? 
'.  know  you  for  a  wrangling  saucy  fellow. 
Yet  once  more,  tell  me,  am  I  not  Am- 
phitryon, 
rter? 

Ifou  are  Bacchus,  not  Amphitryon. 

n  would  you  have  me  tell  it  you? 

peat  it?    Our  Amphitryon's  here, 

(inp  his  sweet  spouse.    If  you  persist 

him  hither,— to  your  cost  I  warrant  you. 

I  would  that  you  would  call  him  here. — 

(aside.)  Pray  heav'n, 

t  lose  for  my  good  services 

ry,  house,  wife,  family,  and  myself! 

'11  call  him !    But  meanwhile  get  from 

the  door. 

flee  is  ended,  I  suppose, 
to  dinner.    Prithee  don't  disturb  us 
make  a  sacrifice  of  you. 

[Mkrcuht  withdraws. 
Ye  gods !  what  madness  has  possess'd 
our  house ! 

nders  "have  I  seen  since  my  arrival !— ■ 
[  hold  those  fabulous  tales  for  true 
have  heard  of  old,  that  Attic  men 
Arcadia  turn'd  to  savage  beasts, 
their  friends  could  never  know  them 
after. 

ScEjrs  IV. 
*  Blbphabo  and  Sosia  at  a  distance. 

How  Sosia; — Tis  most  strange  what 
you  relate, 

:1  at  home  another  Sosia,  say  you, 
ng  you  ? 

I  did  I  say. — But  bark  ye, 
lyself  have  spawn'd  another  Sosia, 
ron  an  Amphitryon,  how  d'ye  know 

00  pcradventure  may  engender 
Blepharo  ?    Woujd  to  heav'n,  that  you 
mp'd  and  bruis'd,  your  teeth  knock'd 
out,  and  kept 

1  dinner;  then  you  might  believe  me: 
tt  other  Sosia,  who  am  yonder, 

le  most  grievously. 

'Tis  wondrous  strange! 
mst  mend  our  pace ;  for  as  I  see, 
ron's  waiting,  and  my  empty  stomach 
grumble. 

(to  himself.)  Wherefore  should  I  talk 
i  legends,  when  they  talcs  recount 
ndrous  of  the  founder  of  our  Thebes  ? 


This  mighty  Marcher  of  Europa  lost, 
Having  subdued  the  Mars-engender'd  beast, 
Rais'd  on  the  spot  a  troop  of  armed  men 
By  sowing  of  the  serpent's  teeth : — these  parted, 
And  'twixt  the  two  bands  a  dread  fight  ensued ; 
With  spear  and  helmet  brother  press'd  on  brother. 
Nor  is  this  all.    Epirus  has  beheld 
The  author  of  our  race,  together  with 
His  spouse  Hermione,  fair  Venus'  daughter, 
Creep  in  the  form  of  serpents.   Jove  tnpreme 
Did  thus  ordain  from  high,  thus  will'd  tue  Fates. 
All,  all  the  noblest  chieftains  of  our  house 
Have  for  their  bright  achievements  been  pursued 
With  dire  afflictions;  and  the  same  sad  fate 
Now  presses  me : — yet  could  I  stand  its  force. 
And  suffer  miseries  scarce  to  be  endur'd, 
Were  but  Alcmena  honest 

Sot.  Blepharo  1 

Bleph.  What? 

So*.  I  fear  there's  some  mischance  or  other. 

Bleph.  Why? 

Sos.  Look  you, — our  door  is  shut,  and  there's 
my  master 

Sauntering  before  it,  like  an  humble  courtier, 
Waiting  to  bid  good-morrow. 

Bleph.  Poh !  that's  nothing, 

He's  walking  only  for  an  appetite. 

Sos.  A  curious  thought  indeed !— to  shut  the 
door 

Lest  it  should  come  too  early. 

Bleph.  Cease  your  yelping, 

You  puppy  you. 

Sos.  I  neither  yelp  nor  bark. 

If  you'll  be  rul'd  by  me,  pray  let's  observe  him : 
Something  he's  musing  on,  I  know  not  what: 
He's  reckoning  some  account  methinks :  I  here 
Can  overhear  him.    Don't  be  in  a  hurry. 

Amph.  O  how  I  fear  me,  lest  the  gods  should 
raze 

The  glory  I  have  gain'd  in  vanquishing 

Our  foes  the  Teleboans !    All  our  family 

I  find  in  strange  confusion  and  disorder : 

My  wife  too!  O  she  kills  me,  she's  so  full 

Of  stain,  of  prostitution,  and  dishonour. — 

But  I  do  marvel  much  about  the  cup ; 

For  yet  the  seal  was  whole.    What  shall  1  say? 

She  told  me  the  particulars  of  the  fight, 

And  how  King  Pterelas  I  bravely  slew 

With  my  own  hand.  Oh,  now  I  know  the  trick! 

'Tis  Sosia's  doing,  who  has  had  the  impudence 

To  get  before  me  here. 

Sos.  He  talks  of  me, 

And  little  to  my  liking. — I  beseech  you 
Don't  let  us  face  him,  till  he  has  discover'd 
What  'tis  broils  in  his  stomach. 

Bleph.  As  you  will. 

Amph.  If  I  but  lay  hold  on  him, — a  whipp'd 
slave ! 

I'll  teach  him  what  it  is  with  tricks  and  threats 
To  put  upon  a  master. 

Sos.  Do  you  hear  him  ? 

Bleph.  Yes,  very  plain. 

Sot.  The  burthen  on't  will  light 

Upon  my  shoulders.— Prithee  let's  accost  him.— - 
Do  you  not  know  the  saying  ? 

Bleph.  Troth  I  know  not 
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What  you'll  be  saying,  bat  I  shrewdly  gnats 
What  700*11  be  suffering. 

8ot.  An  old  proverb— *  Hnnger 

And  a  slack  gnest  breed  anger." 

BUpk  By  my  faith 

A  true  one.   Let's  accost  him  then  directly. 
Amphitryon ! 

Ampk  Sore  'tis  Blepharo's  voice  I  hear. 

I  wonder  wherefore  he  should  come  to  me ! 
He  comes  though  opportunely  to  assist 
In  proving  my  wife's  baseness.— Biepharo, 
What  brings  you  hither! 

BUpk  How !  have  you  forgot 

80  soon  your  sending  Sosia  to  the  ship 
This  morning  to  invite  me  here  to  dinner  * 

Anmk.  I  never  did.   May  I  perish,  Biepharo, 
If  I  have  been  within  yet,  or  e'er  sent  him. 
Where  did  you  leave  me  ?  Speak. 

Sot.  At  your  own  house, 

And  with  my  lady, — when  I  parted  from  you 
I  flew  to  the  port,  and  in  your  name  invited 

I Biepharo  here  to  dinner.    We  are  come  ;— 
I  never  saw  you  after  till  this  instant 
Ampk  How  villain,  with  my  wife  ?  Ton  shall 
not  hence 
Without  a  drubbing.  (strifes  Jam.) 

80$.  Biepharo! 
BUpk  (Jmterpotvng.)  Good  Amphitryon 

Let  him  alone  now  for  my  sake,  and  hear  me. 
Ampk  Well — speak  your  pleasure. 
BUpk  He  has  lately  told  me 

Of  things  most  strange.    Some  juggler,  perad- 
venture, 

Or  sorcerer,  has  enchanted  all  your  family. 
Inquire  into  it,  see  what  it  can  be, 
And  do  not  torture  this  poor  wretch,  until 
You've  learn'd  the  truth. 

Amph.  You  counsel  me  aright 

Let's  in :  I'd  have  you  for  an  advocate 
Against  my  wife.      (they  move  towards  the  door.) 

Sciwi  V. 
Enter  Jupitib. 

Who  is  it  with  such  vast 
And  vehement  bangs  hath  almost  shook  our  door 
From  off  it's  hinges?   Who  is  it  hath  rais'd 
Such  foul  disturbance  for  so  long  a  time 
Before  the  house  ?  Whom  if  I  once  can  find, 
By  Jove,  I'll  sacrifice  him  to  the  souls 
Of  slaughter'd  Teleboans. — Nothing  now 
Speeds,  as  they  say,  right  with  me.    I  left 
Biepharo 

And  Sosia,  to  go  seek  my  kinsman  Naucrates : 
Them  I  have  lost,  and  him  I  have  not  found. 

Sot.  Biepharo!  That's  my  master,  just  come  out; 
But  this  here  is  the  sorcerer. 

BUpk  O  Jupiter, 

What  do  I  see  ?   This  is  not,  but  that  is 
Amphitryon ;  or,  if  this  be  he,  that  cannot ; 
Except  indeed  he's  double. 

Jup.  See— here's  Sosia 
And  Biepharo  with  him  :  I'll  accost  them  first 
So,  are  you  come  at  last?  I  die  with  hunger. 

Sot.  Did  not  I  say,  this  other  was  the  sorcerer? 

(pointing  to  Amphitryon,) 


Ampk  That  is  die  sorcerer,  my  fellow  The- 

bans, 

Who  has  seduc'd  my  wife,  and  stor'd  my  hones 
With  shame  and  prostitution. 

8ot.  (to  Jup.)  My  good  master, 

You  may  be  hungry ;  for  my  part  I've  had 
My  belly-full  of  cuffs. 

Ampk  Still  prating,  rascal  f 

Sot.  Hie  thee  to  Acheron,  thou  damned  sorcerer! 

Jmpk  Ha!— dost  thou  call  me  sorcerer?— 
Then  have  at  thee.  (ttriket  Jam) 

Jup.  Stranger!  what  wild  distemperature  is 
this, 

That  you  should  strike  my  servant? 


Ampk  Thine. 
Jup.  Yea,  mine. 

Ampk  Thou  liest 

Jup.  Sosia  go  in,  and  see  the  dinner 


Got  ready,  whilst  I  sacrifice  this  fellow. 

Sot.  I'll  go— Amphitryon  will,  as  I  suppose, 
Receive  Amphitryon  with  like  courtesy 
As  I,  the  other  Sosia,  did  receive 
Me  Sosia.— In  the  meantime,  while  they're  squab- 
bling, 

I'll  to  the  kitchen,  there  lick  all  the  platters, 
And  empty  all  the  cups.  [Exk  Sosia. 

Sciiri  VI. 

Remain  Jupina,  Amphitryon,  and  Blipkabo. 

Jup.  Say'st  thou  I  lie? 

Ampk  Thou  liest,  I  say,— corrupter  of  my 
family. 

Jup.  Now  for  these  scurvy  terms  I'll  throttle 
thee.  (take*  him  by  the  coOar.) 

Ampk  Oh,  oh ! 

Jup.  You  should  have  look'd  to  this  before. 
Ampk  Help,  Biepharo. 

BUpk  They  are  both  so  like  each  other, 

I  know  not  which  to  side  with ;  but  1*11  try 
To  finish  their  contention,  if  I  can.  # 
Amphitryon  do  not  kill  Amphitryon :  pray 
Let  go  his  collar. 

Jup.  Call'st  thou  him  Amphitryon  ? 

BUpk  Why  not  ?    He  was  but  one,  but  now 
he's  double, 
What  though  you  say  you  are,  the  other  too 
Is  still  Amphitryon  in  his  form.    Then  pray 
Let  go  his  collar. 

Jup.  Well ;  but  tell  me  truly, 

Does  he  appear  to  you  to  be  Amphitryon  ? 

BUpk  Both  verily. 

Ampk  O  highest  Jupiter ! 

When  did  you  take  away  this  form  of  mine?— 
But  I'll  examine  him. — Art  thou  Amphitryon? 

Jup.  Dost  thou  deny  it  ? 

Ampk  Surely,  since  there  is 

No  other  of  that  name  in  Thebes  but  I. 

Jup.  No  none  but  I : — then  Biepharo,  be  thou 
judge 
Betwixt  us. 

BUpk       I  will  make  this  matter  clear 
By  tokens  if  I  can.  (to  Ampk)  You  answer  first 

Ampk  Most  willingly. 

BUpk  What  orders  did  you  give  ma 

Ere  you  began  the  battle  with  the  Taphians? 
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Aapk.  To  bold  the  ship  in  readiness,  and  stick 
Close  to  the  rudder. 

Imp.  That  in  ease  our  troops 

Were  routed,  I  might  find  a  safe  retreat. 

Jtmph.  And  for  another  reason  >— to  secure 
The  bag,  well  loaded  with  a  store  of  treasure. 

Jup  What  money  was  there  1 

Bkph.  Hold,  you : — 'tis  for  me 

To  put  the  question.  (toJup.)  Do  you  know  the  sum? 

Jup.  Yes,  fifty  Attic  talents. 

Bkph.  To  a  jot. 

And  yon — (to  jfmph.)  how  many  Philippeans 
were  there  ? 

Jmph.  Two  thousand. 

Jup.  And  of  Oboli  twice  as  many. 

Bkph.  Both  hit  the  mark  so  truly,  one  of  them 
Most  needs  have  hid  him  in  the  bag. 

Jup.  Attend. 
With  this  right  arm,  (as  you  are  not  to  learn) 
I  slew  King  Plerelas ;  seized  on  the  spoils, 
And  in  a  casket  brought  the  golden  cup, 
Which  he  was  wont  to  drink  from.  This  I  gave 
A  present  to  my  wife,  with  whom  to-day 
I  bath'd,  I  sacrific'd,  I  lay. 

Jfmph.  Ah  me ! 

What  do  I  hear  ?  I  scarcely  am  myself! 
Awake  I  sleep ;  awake  I  dream ;  alive, 
In  health,  and  in  perfect  mind,  I  perish. 
I  am  Amphitryon,  nephew  of  Gorgophone 
Commander  of  the  Thebans,  favourite 
Of  Creon,  conqueror  of  the  Teleboans, 
Who  vaiiquish'd  with  his  might  the  Arcananians 
And  Taphians,  by  his  warlike  prowess  slew 
Their  monarch,  and  appointed  Cephalus 
Their  governor,  son  of  D£k>neus. 

Jup.  I  by  my  bravery  in  the  battle  crush'd 
Those  hostile  ravagers,  that  had  destroyed 
Electryon,  and  the  brothers  of  our  wife, 
These  wand'ring  through  th'  Ionian,  the  iEgean, 
And  Cretan  seas,  with  pow'r  piratical 
Laid  waste  Achaia,  Phocis,  and  MxoWk. 

Jhnpk.  O,  ye  immortal  gods!  I  scarce  can  have 
Faith  in  myself  so  just  is  his  relation. 
What  say  you,  Blepharo  ? 

Bkph.  One  thing  yet  remains: 

If  that  appear,  be  double,  both — Amphitryons. 

Jup.  I  know  what  you  would  say ;  that  scar 
you  mean 

Upon  my  right  arm  from  the  wound  by  Pterelas, 
Deeply  intrench'd. 

Blepk.  The  same. 

Jmph.  Well  thought  on. 

Jup.  See  you  * 

Lot  look! 

Bkph.      Uncover,  and  Til  look. 

Jup.  We  have 

Uncovered:  look! 

(they  both  thow  their  arms.) 
Blepk,  O  Jupiter  supreme ! 

What  do  I  see  t— On  both  of  you  most  plainly, 
Upon  the  right  arm,  in  the  self-same  place, 
The  self-same  token  does  appear, — a  scar, 
New-closing,  of  a  reddish  wannish  hue ! 
All  reasoning  fails,  and  judgment  is  struck  dumb. 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

{Hen  ends  the  suppositious  part.) 


Between  yourselves 
Yon  must  decide  it :  I  must  hence  away 
I've  business  calls  me.— Never  did  I  see 
Such  wonders! 

Amph.  I  beseech  you,  Blepharo,  stay 

And  be  my  advocate ;  pray  do  not  go. 

Bkph.  Farewell. — An  advocate  how  can  I  be 
Who  know  not  which  to  side-  with  % 

Jup.  I'll  go  in : 

Alcmena  is  in  labour. 

[Blbpbako  goes  off,  and  Jtmro 
goes  into  the  house. 

Scbvb  VII. 
AxraiTiTOT  alone. 

Woe  is  me ! 

What  shall  I  do,  abandoned  by  my  friends, 
And  now  without  an  advocate  to  help  me? 
Yet  shall  he  ne'er  abuse  me  unreveng'd, 
Whoe'er  he  is. — I'll  straight  unto  the  king 
And  lay  the  whole  before  him. — I'll  have  ven- 
geance 

On  this  damn'd  sorcerer,  who  has  strangely 

turn'd 

The  minds  of  all  our  family.— But  where  is  he?— 
I  doubt  not,  but  he's  gone  in  to  my  wife. 
Lives  there  in  Thebes  a  greater  wretch  than  If— 
What  shall  I  do  now,  since  all  men  deny  me, 
And  fool  me  at  their  pleasure  ?— 'Tis  resolv'd, 
I'll  burst  into  the  house,  and  whomsoe'er 
I  set  my  eyes  on,  servant  male  or  female, 
Wife  or  gallant,  father  or  grandfather, 
I'll  cut  them  into  pieces  >— Nor  shall  Jove, 
Nor  all  the  gods,  prevent  it,  if  they  would ; 
But  I  will  do  what  I've  resolv'd. — I'll  in  now. 
[Jls  he  advance*  towards  the  door,  it  thunders  amd 
and  he  falls  down. — (  Thunder  and  lightning.) 

Act  V.    Sciki  I. 

Enter  Bboxia. 
(Abcphithtoic  continuing  in  a  swoon.) 
Bronx.  I  have  no  means  of  safety  left;  my 
hopes 

Lie  in  my  breast  extinct  and  buried ;  I 
Have  lost  all  confidence  of  heart  and  spirit; 
Since  all  things  seem  combin'd,  sea,  earth,  and 
heaven, 

To  oppress  and  to  destroy  me. — I  am  wretched  I— 
I  know  not  what  to  do,  such  prodigies 
Have  been  displayed  within ! — Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
Pm  sick  at  heart  now, — would  I  had  some  water, 
I  faint,  my  head  aches,— I  don't  hear,  nor  see 
Well  with  my  eyes. — Ah  me !  no  woman  sure 
Was  e'er  so  wretched,  an  event  so  strange 
Has  happen'd  to  my  mistress  1— When  she  found 
Herself  in  labour,  she  invok'd  the  gods  >— 
Then  what  a  rumbling,  grumbling,  flashing, 
clashing, 

Straitway  ensued !  how  suddenly,  how  quick, 

How  terribly  it  thunder'd !  All  that  stood 

Fell  fiat  down  at  the  noise ;  and  then  we  heard 

Some  one,  I  know  not  who,  with  mighty  voice 

Cry  out—"  Alcmena,  succour  is  at  hand : 

Be  not  dismay'd :  the  heaven's  high  ruler  comes 

To  you  propitious  and  to  yours.  Arise,*' 
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Says  he,  "  ye  who  have  fallen  through  the  terror 
And  dread  of  me."    I  arose  from  where  I  lay, 
And  such  a  brightness  streamed  through  all  the 
house, 

Methought  it  was  in  flames.    Then  presently 
Alcmcna  call'd : — I  ran  to  her,  in  haste, 
To  know  what  she  might  want,  and  (bless  my 
eyes !) 

Saw  she  had  been  delivered  of  two  boys; 

Nor  any  of  us  knew,  or  did  suspect, 

When  she  was  thus  deliver'd. — But  what's  this? 

Who  is  this  old  man,  stretch !d  before  our  house  ? 

Has  he  been  thunder-stricken?  I  believe  so: 

For  he  is  laid  out  as  if  dead :  Til  go, 

And  learn  who  'tis. — 'Tis  certainly  Amphitryon, 

My  master. — Hoa,  Amphitryon ! 

Amph.  I  am  dead. 

Bronx.  Come,  rise,  sir. 

Amph.  Tin  quite  dead. 

Brom.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Amph.  Who  is  it  holds  me  ? 

Brom.  I  your  maid,  sir,  Bromia. 

Amph.  I  tremble  every  joint,  with  such  amaze 
Has  Jupiter  appall 'd  me !  and  I  seom 
As  though  I  were  just  risen  from  the  dead. 
But  wherefore  came  you  forth  ? 

Brom.  The  same  dread  fear 

Fill'd  us  poor  souls  with  horror.    I  have  seen, 
Ah  me !  such  wondrous  prodigies  within, 
I  scarce  am  in  my  senses. 

Amph.  Prithee  tell  me  ; 

D'ye  know  me  for  your  master,  for  Amphitryon  ? 

Brom.  Yes,  surely. 

Amph.  Look  again  now. 

Brom.  I  well  know  you. 

Amph.  She  is  the  only  person  of  our  family 
That  is  not  mad. 

Brom.  Nay,  verily  they  all 

Are  in  their  perfect  senses. 

Amph.  But  my  wife 

By  her  foul  deeds  has  driv'n  me  to  distraction. 

Brom.  But  I  shall  make  you  change  your  lan- 
guage, sir, 

And  own  your  wife  a  chaste  one;  on  which  point 
I  will  convince  you  in  few  words.  Know  first, 
Alcmena  is  deliver'd  of  two  boys. 

Amph.  How  say  you,  two  ? 

Brom.  Yes,  two. 

Amph,  The  gods  preserve  me. 

Brom.  Permit  me  to  go  on,  that  you  may  know 
How  all  the  gods  to  you  are  most  propitious 
And  to  your  wife. 

Amph.  Speak. 

Brom.  When  your  spouse  began 

To  be  in  labour,  and  the  wonted  pangs 
Of -child-birth  came  upon  her,  she  invok'd 
Th'  immortal  gods  to  aid  her,  with  wash  d  hands 
And  cover'd  head  ;*  then  presently  it  thunder 'd, 
And  with  a  crack  so  loud,  we  thought  at  first 
The  house  itself  was  tumbling,  and  it  shone 
As  bright  throughout,  as  if  it  were  of  gold. 

Amph.  Prithee  relieve  me  quickly,  since  you 
have 

Perplex'd  me  full  enough.— What  folio w'd  after? 


*  Agreeably  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  tke  aacieiU. 


Brom.  Meantime,  while  this  was  done,  not  one 

of  us 

Or  heard  your  wife  once  groan,  or  once  com- 
plain; 

She  was  deliver'd  e'en  without  a  pang. 

Amph.  That  joys  me,  I  confess,  however  little 

She  merits  at  my  hands. 

Brom.  Leave  that,  and  hear 

What  more  I  have  to  say.    After  delivery, 
She  bade  us  wash  the  boys :  we  set  about  it, 
But  he  that  I  wash'd,  O  how  sturdy  is  hel 
So  strong  and  stout  withal,  not  one  of  us 
Could  bind  him  in  his  swaddling-clothes. 

Amph.  Tis  wondrous 

What  you  relate  :  if  your  account  be  true, 
I  doubt  not  but  Alcmena  has  been  favour'd 
With  large  assistance  and  support  from  heaven. 

Brom.  You'll  say  what  follows  is  more  won- 
drous still. 
After  the  boy  was  in  his  cradle  laid 
Two  monstrous  serpents  with  high-lifted  crests 
Slid  down  the  sky-light !  in  an  instant  both 
Rear'd  up  their  heads. 

Amph.  Ah  me ! 

Brom.  Be  not  dismay'd : 

The  serpents  cast  their  eyes  around  on  all ; 
And  after  they  had  spied  the  children  out, 
With  quickest  motion  made  towards  the  cradle. 
I,  fearing  for  the  boys,  and  for  myself, 
Drew  back  the  cradle,  stirr'd  it  to  and  fro, 
Backwards  and  forwards,  on  one  side  and 
t'other ; 

The  more  I  work'd  it,  by  so  much  the  more 
These  serpents  fierce  pursued.    That  other  boy, 
Soon  as  he  spied  the  monsters,  in  an  instant, 
Leaps  him  from  out  the  cradle,  straight  darts  at 
them, 

And  suddenly  he  seizes  upon  both, 
In  each  hand  grasping  one. 

Amph.  The  tale  you  tell 

Is  fraught  with  many  wonders,  and  the  deed 
That  you  relate  is  all  too  terrible ; 
For  horror  at  your  words  creeps  through  my 
limbs. — 

What  hnppen'd  next?    Proceed  now  in  your 
story. 

Brom.  The  child  kill'd  both  the  serpents. — 
During  this 
A  loud  voice  calls  upon  your  wife.— 

Amph.  Who  calls! 

Brom.  Jove,  supreme  sovereign  of  gods  and 
men, 

He  own'd  that  he  had  secretly  enjoy 'd 
Alcmena,  that  the  boy,  who  slew  the  serpents, 
Was  his;  the  other,  he  declar'd,  was  yours. 

Amph.  I  now  Tepent  me,  an'  it  pleases  him, 
To  share  a  part  with  Jove  in  any  good. 
Go  home,  and  see  the  vessels  be  prepar'd 
For  sacrifice  forthwith,  that  I  may  make  • 
My  peace  with  Jove  by  olfcring  many  victims. 

[Broxxa  goes  in. 
I'll  to  the  soothsayer  Tiresias,  and 
Consult  with  him  what's  fittest  to  be  done : 
111  tell  him  what  has  happened—- but  what's 
this? 

How  dreadfully  it  thunders  I — Mercy  on  us ! 
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Unfit  to  be  remembered ;  here  you'll  find 

No  infamous,  abandon'd  courtezan, 

No  rascal  pimp,  no  braggard  captain  here. 


8c tic  i  II. 

piTzm  appears  above — thunder  and  lightning, 

:  good  cheer,  Amphitryon ;  I  am  come 
omfort  and  assist  you  and  your  family, 
ting  you  have  to  fear ;  then  let  alone 
oothsayers  and  diviners :  I'll  inform  you 
'hat  is  past,  and  what  is  yet  to  come, 
ti  better  than  they  can,  since  I  am  Jove. 
w  first  of  all,  I  have  enjoy 'd  Alcmena, 
nee  she  was  pregnant  by  me  with  a  son : 
likewise  left  her  pregnant,  when  you  went 

army.    At  one  birth,  two  boys  together 
lias  brought  forth :  the  one,  sprung  from  my 
loins, 

I  gain  immortal  glory  by  his  deeds. 
ore  Alcmena  to  your  ancient  love : 
tthing  does  she  merit  your  reproaches : 
was  compeird,  by  my  resistless  power, 
7 hat  she  did.— I  now  return  to  heaven. 

[Jupiteb  ascends. 

Scexe  the  Last. 
Amfhitrto*  alone. 

o  as  you  command ;  and  I  beseech  you 
you  would  keep  your  promises. — I'll  in 
my  wife,  and  think  no  more  of  old 
tias. — Now,  spectators,  for  the  sake 
ghest  Jove,  give  us  your  loud  applause.0 


THE  CAPTIVES. 

DBAMATI8  PIRSOITJS. 

KOIO.  Philofolemus. 

HI  LOC  HATES.  ErOASILUS. 
TXDARUS.  STALAOMUS. 
RISTOPHOIfTES.  SbRVAXTS. 

b. — Calydon  in  JEtolia,  before  Hseio's  house. 

MIOM  THE  PROLOOUB. 

•  ••••• 

play  is  not  in  the  common  style,  nor  yet 
other  plays : — here  are  no  ribald  lines 

le  Romans  believed  that  this  play  made  much  for 
>nour  of  Jupiter ;  therefore,  afterwards,  It  was 
)iily  acted  in  times  of  public  troubles  and  calamities, 
ea»e  his  nnper. 

re  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  play  ends  happily  and 
Ply  In  oar  author,  with  the  vindication  of  Akmena's 
r,  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  Amphitryon.  Mo- 
o  accommodate  his  piece  more  to  the  modern  taste, 
irously  enough  makes  Sos'.a  conclude  it  with  saying 
the  company  present  were  for  congratulating 
itryon  upon  the  honour  done  him  by  Jupiter,) 

Bur  tellos  affaire*  toujours 

Le  meilleur  est  de  no  rien  dire, 
n  copies  him  exactly  in  this  speech  ;  but  he  fives 
uzh  not  nearly  so  much  in  character)  to  Mercury, 
id  already  declared  his  podshlp. 
'.  We  alt  congratulate  Amphitryon. 
*.  Keep  your  congratulations  to  yourselves,  gentle- 
-*Tt*  a  nice  point,  let  me  tell  you  that ;  and  the  less 
■aid  of  it  the  better." 


Act  I.    Scbitb  L 

Enter  Eroasiltjb. 

Because  I  usually  attend  at  feasts, 
An  invocated  guest,  our  sparks  forsooth 
Nickname  me  mistress.*    This,  1  know,  the 
jeerers 

Say  is  absurd. — I  say,  'tis  right— The  lover 
At  a  carousal,  when  he  throws  the  dice, 
Invokes  his  mistress.    Is  she  invocated, 
Or  is  she  not?  Most  plain,  she  is. — But  yet 
To  say  the  truth,  we  are  termed  Parasites 
For  a  much  plainer  reason.— For,  like  mice,t 
Ask'd  or  not  ask'd,  we  always  live  upon 
Provisions  not  our  own. — In  the  vacation 
When  to  the  country  men  retire,  'tis  also 
Vacation  with  my  teeth. — As  in  hot  weather 
Snails  hide  them  in  their  shells,  and,  if  no  dew 
Should  chance  to  fall,  live  on  their  proper  mois- 
ture, 

We  Parasites,  in  times  of  the  vacation, 
Keep  ourselves  snug;  and  while  into  the  country 
Those  are  retired,  on  whom  we  us'd  to  feed, 
Poor  we  support  our  natural  call  of  appetite 
From  our  own  juices.— -We  in  the  vacation 
Are  thin  as  hounds; — but  when  men  come  to 
town, 

We  are  as  plump  as  mastiffs,  full  as  troublesome, 
And  as  detested.   What  is  worst  of  all, 
Except  we  patiently  endure  a  drubbing, 
And  let  them  break  their  pots  upon  our  heads, 
We  must  submit  to  sit  among  the  beggars 
Without  the  city  gate. — That  this  will  be 
My  lot,  there's  not  a  little  danger,  since 
My  patron  is  a  captive  with  the  enemy. 
Th'  iEtolians  and  the  jEliana  are  at  war : 
We  now  are  in  iEtolia.  Philopolemus, 
Old  Hegio's  son,  whose  house  is  here  hard  by, 
Is  prisoner  now  in  JEMs. — Sad  indeed 
This  house  to  me !  which,  often  as  I  see  it, 
Brings  tears  into  my  eyes.    The  good  old  father, 
Upon  his  sou's  account,  not  in  compliance 
With  his  own  inclination,  has  engaged 
In  an  illiberal  traffic, |  and  by  purchasing 
Of  captives  hopes,  that  in  some  lucky  hour 
He  may  find  one  to  barter  for  his  son.— 
But  the  door  opens,  whence  I've  sallied  forth 
Full  many  a  time,  drunk  with  excess  of  cheer. 


*  Parasites  are  hy  our  author  often  called  Mittrtsmm. 
This  humour  of  calling  parasites  by  droll  names,  we  may 
suppose  was  common,  as  we  find  it  again  in  the  Menmckmi 
or  Ttcins,  where  the  parasite  is  made  to  say— 
"  Our  young  men  call  me  DishcUut,— for  this  reason, 
Whene'er  I  dine,  1  wipe  the  tables  clean. 

t  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  when  he  saw  mice  creeptaf 
under  a  table,  used  to  nay,  "  See  there  Diogenes'  para- 
sites!"—The  same  allusion  we  meet  with  again  la  the 
Pstm,  act  i.,  scene  ii. 

Qirffsi  mures  temper  edere  aliemum  eibum. 

Like  mice,  they  lived  on  victuals  not  their  own. 

t  Qumslum  inkonettum.  So  in  another  place  tt  is  called 
qum$tum  earcertrium.  Whence  It  Is  plain,  that  deallnf 
in  slaves  was  accounted  Irtt^utta. 
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8ci»i  n. 

Enter  Hieio  and  a  Sine. 

Heg.  Mind  what  I  say  3— from  those  two  cap- 
tives there, 

Whom  yesterday  I  purchased  from  the  Quaes- 
tors, 

Take  off  the  heavy  chains  with  which  they're 

bound,  * 
And  pot  on  lighter :  let  them  walk  about 
Within  doors,  or  abroad,  as  likes  them  best 
Tet  watch  them  well.— A  free  man,  made  a  cap- 
tive, 

Is  like  a  bird  that's  wild :  it  is  enough, 
If  once  you  give  it  opportunity 
To  fly  away ;— you'll  never  catch  it  after. 
Slave.  Freedom  to  slavery  we  all  prefer.— 
Heg.  You  do  not  think  so,  or  you'd  find  the 
means. 

Slave.  If  I  have  nought  to  offer  else,  permit 
me 

To  give  you  for  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels. 

Heg.  And  if  you  do,  I  presently  shall  find 
What  to  bestow  on  you. 

Slave.  I'm  like  the  bird 

Ton  talk'd  of  even  now. — I'll  fly  away. 

Beg.  Indeed!  Beware  the  cage  then,  if  you 
do.— 

No  more ;  mind  what  I  order'd,  and  begone.— 
Erg.  (atidt.)  May  he  succeed  in  his  design ! — 
If  not, 

And  he  should  miss  redeeming  of  his  son, 
I  have  no  house  to  put  my  head  into.— 
Young  fellows  of  this  age  are  all  self-lovers; 
I  have  no  hopes  of  'em ;— but  Philopolemus, 
He  is  a  youth  keeps  up  our  ancient  manners  •— 
I  never  rais'd  in  him  a  single  smile, 
But  I  was  paid  for  t ;— end  old  Hegio  here 
Is  just  the  same. — 

Heg.  I'll  now  unto  my  brother's, 

Visit  my  other  captives  there,  and  see 
If  ought  has  been  amiss  last  night  among  them ; 
Thence  will  I  take  me  home  again  forthwith. 

Erg.  It  grieves  me  much,  that  this  unhappy 
man 

Should  act  so  meanly  as  to  trade  in  slaves, 
On  the  account  of  his  unhappy  son ; 
But,  if  by  this,  or  any  means  like  this, 
He  can  redeem  him,  let  him  deal  in  men's 
flesh, 

I  can  endure  it 

Heg.  Who  is  it  that  speaks  there  % 

Erg.  'Tis  I,  sir— I,  that  pine  at  your  distress, 
Grow  thiu  with  it,  wax  old,  and  waste  away ; 
Nay,  I'm  so  lean  withal,  that  I  am  nothing 
But  skin  and  bone  :— whate'er  I  eat  at  home 
Does  me  no  good ;  but  be  it  e'er  so  little 
I  taste  abroad,  that  relishes,  that  cheers  me. 

Heg.  Ergasilus  1— -Good  day. 

Erg.  (crying.)         Heav'ns  bless  you,  Hegio ! 

Heg.  Nay,  do  not  weep. 

Erg.  Must  I  not  weep  for  him  1 

For  such  a  youth  not  weep  ? 

Heg.  My  son  and  you, 

I  know,  were  ever  friends. 

Erg.  Tis  then  at  length 


Men  come  to  know  their  good,  when  they  have 
lost  it;#— 

I,  since  the  foe  has  made  your  son  a  oapttaa, 
Find  his  true  value,  and  now  feel  his  want 

Heg.  If  you,  who  stand  in  no  relation  to  kfam, 
So  ill  can  bear  his  sufferings,  what  should  I, 
Who  am  his  father,— he  my  darling  child  1 

Erg.  I  stand  in  no  relation  to  him  % — be 
In  none  to  me  ?— Ah,  Hesrio !  say  not  that,— 
And  do  not  think  so  >— if  he  is  to  you 
A  darling  child,  to  me  he's  more  than 'darling. 

Heg.  I  cannot  but  commend  you,  that  you  hold 
Your  friend's  mishap  your  own. — Be  comforted. 

Erg.  Ah  me ! 

Heg.  (half  aside.)  Tis  this  afflicts  him,  that  the 
army, 

Rais'd  to  make  entertainments,  is  disbanded. 
Could  you  get  no  one  all  this  while,  again 
To  put  it  in  commission  ? 

Erg.  Would  you  think  it! 

Since  Philopolemus  has  been  a  captive, 
They  all  decline  the  office. 

Heg.  And  no  wonder, 

That  they  avoid  it. — You  will  stand  in  need 
Of  many  soldiers,  and  of  various  kinds:— 
Bakerians,  Pastry-cookians,  Poultererians, — 
Besides  whole  companies  of  Fishmongeriana, 

Erg.  How  greatest  geniusses  oft  lie  oonceafd! 

0  what  a  general,  now  a  private  soldier  1 

Heg.  Have  a  good  heart— I  trust,  within  these 
few  days 

My  son  will  be  at  home  again  :  for  lof 
Among  my  captives  I've  an  iEolian  youth 
Of  noble  family  and  ample  state.— 

1  trust,  I  shall  exchange  him  for  my  son. 
Erg.  Heav'ns  grant  it  may  be  so ! 

Heg.  But  are  you  ask'd 

Abroad  to  supper  ! 

Erg.  No  where  that  I  know. — 

But  why  that  question  ? 

Heg.  As  it  is  my  birth  day, 

I  thought  of  asking  yon  to  sup  with  me.— 

Erg.  Oh !  good,  sir,  good — 

Heg.  If  you  can  be  content 

With  little. 

Erg.  Oh,  sir !  very,  very  little  >— 
I  love  it, — 'tis  my  constant  fare  at  home. 

Heg.  Come,  set  yourself  to  sale. 

Erg.  (bud.)  Who'll  buy  me  » 

Heg.  I,- 
If  no  one  will  bid  more. 


•  Very  like  this  Is  a  sentiment  in  Horace,  book  a, 
odeM. 

Ftrtntem  inethtmen  Mtttnv*, 
MubUUm  ex  •eulU  qu+rimui  invito. 

Tho'  llrint  virtue 
We  follow  her,  when  dead,  with  enrioot  ryes. 

And  the  mbm  sentiment  hi  finely  touched  by  Bbak- 
•peare.— Jhuk  Ado  attut  Wothinf,  act  hr.,  seeae  L 

 Por  It  so  falla  oat. 

That  what  we  hare,  we  prise  not  to  the  value, 
Whilst  we  enjoy  it !  but  being  taekM  and  lost. 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  wovM  not  show  as, 
Whilst  It  was  oars. 
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Mrg ;  Can  I  expect, 

I  or  my  friends,  a  better  offer  f  So 
I  biiid  me  to  toe  bargain,  all  the  tame 
Aj  though  I  sold  you  terra  firm*. 

Btg.  Say, 
A  quicksand  rather,  that  will  swallow  alL — 
But  if  you  come,  you'll  come  in  time. 

Erg.  Nay,  now 

I  am  at  leisure. 

Htg.  Go,  and  hunt  a  hare  :— 

Tre  nothing  but  an  hedge-hog ; — you  will  meet 
With  nigged  fare. 

Erg.  Don't  think  to  get  the  better 

Of  me  by  that : — I'll  come  with  teeth  well  shod. 

Hag.  To  say  the  truth,  my  viands  are  full  hard. 

Erg.  You  don't  champ  brambles  f 

Htg.  Mine's  an  earthly  supper. 

Erg.  A  fine  fat  sow,  why  that's  an  earthly 
animal. 

Htg.  Plenty  of  vegetables. 

Erg.  The  best  thing 

To  cure  your  sick  with.— Have  you  more  to  say  ? 

Htg.  You'll  come  in  time. 

Erg.  You  need  not  put  in  mind, 

Whose  memory  never  fails  him. 

[EaeisiLus  goes  off. 

Htg.  1  will  in, 

Look  over  my  accounts,  and  see  what  cash 
I  have  remaining  in  my  banker's  hands ; 
Then  to  my  brother's,  where  I  said  I'd  go.  [Exit. 

Act  IL    Scxiri  I. 

Enter  Slaves  of  Hisio,  with  Philocbates  and 
Ttvdarus. 

A  Slavt.  If  the  immortal  gods  have  so  decreed, 
That  this  affliction  you  should  undergo, 
It  is  your  duty  patiently  to  bear  it ; 
Which  if  you  do,  the  trouble  will  be  lighter. 
When  at  your  home,  you  I  presume,  were  free : 
But  since  captivity  is  now  your  lot, 
Submission  would  become  you,  and  to  make 
Your  master's  rule  a  mild  and  gentle  one 
By  your  good  dispositions. — Should  a  master 
Commit  unworthy  actions,  yet  his  slaves 
Must  think  them  worthy  ones. 

PkiL  and  Tynd.  Alas !  alas ! 

Stave.  Why  this  bewailing  * — tears  but  hurt 
your  eyes : — 
Our  best  support  and  succour  in  distress 
Is  fortitude  of  mind. 

PkiL  But  oh !  it  shames  us, 

That  we  are  thus  in  chains. 

Slave.  Yet  might  it  grieve 

Our  master  more,  were  he  to  loose  your  chains, 
And  let  you  be  at  large,  when  he  lias  bought  you. 

PkiL  What  can  he  fear  from  us  I— We  know 
our  duty, 
Were  we  at  large. 

Stove.  You  meditate  escape : 

I  know  what  you'd  be  at. 

PkiL  We  run  away! 

Ah !  whither  should  we  run  % 

Slavt.  To  your  own  country. 

PkiL  Prithee  no  more :  it  would  but  ill  become  us 
To  imitate  the  part  of  fugitives. 


Yet,  by  my  troth!  was  there  an  oppor- 
tunity, 

I  would  not  be  the  man  that  should  dissuade  you. 
PkiL  Permit  us  then  to  ask  one  favour  of  you. 
8lavt.  What  is  it? 

PkiL  That  you'd  give  us  opportunity 

To  talk  together,  so  that  you  yourselves, 
Nor  any  of  these  captives  overhear  us. 

Stove.  Agreed.— (to  the  slaves.)  Move  further 
off. — 

(to  kit  companions.)  We'll  too  retire, 
But  let  your  talk  be  short 

PkiL  Twas  my  intention 

It  should  be  so. — A  little  this  way,  Tyndarus— 
(to  the  other  captives,  and  retire*  with  them.) 

Slave.  Go  farther  from  them. 

Tynd.  We  on  this  aooount 

Are  both  your  debtors. 

Phil.  Farther  off,  so  please  you.  (to  Tynd.) 
A  little  off,  that  these  may  not  be  witnesses 
Of  what  we  have  to  say,  and  that  our  plot 
Be  not  discovered. — For  not  plann'd  with  art, 
Deceit  is  no  deceit,  but  if  discovered, 
It  brings  the  greatest  ill  to  the  contrivers. 
If  you,  my  Tyndarus,  are  to  pass  for  me, 
And  I  for  you, — my  master  you,  and  I 
Your  servant, — we  have  need  of  foresight,  cau- 
tion, 

Wisdom  and  secrecy, — and  we  must  act 
With  prudence,  care,  and  diligence.— It  is 
A  business  of  great  moment,  and  we  must  not 
Sleep,  or  be  idle  in  the  execution. 

Tynd.  Til  be  what  you  would  have  me. 
Phil.  So  I  trust 

Tynd.  Now  for  your  precious  life  you  see  me 
stake 

My  own,  that's  no  less  dear  to  me. 

Phil.  I  know  it 

Tynd.  But  when  you  shall  have  gained  the 
point  you  aim  at, 
Forget  not  then ! — It  is  too  oft  the  way 
With  most  men; — when  they're  suing  for  a 
favour, 

While  their  obtaining  it  is  yet  in  doubt, 
They  are  most  courteous,  but  when  once  they've 
got  it, 

They  change  their  manners,  and  from  just  become 
Dishonest  and  deceitful. — I  now  think  you 
All  that  I  wish,  and  what  I  do  advise 
I  would  advise  the  same  unto  my  father. 

PAtZ.  And  verily,  if  I  durst  I'd  call  you  father; 
For  next  my  father  you  are  nearest  to  me. 

Tynd.  I  understand. 

PkiL  Then  what  I  oft  have  urg'd, 

Remember.— I  no  longer  am  your  master, 
But  now  your  servant— This  I  beg  then  of  youy— 
Since  the  immortal  gods  will  have  it  so, 
That  I,  from  being  once  your  master,  now 
Should  be  your  fellow-slave,  I  do  entreat, 
By  Prayer,*  a  favour  which  I  could  command, 
Once  as  my  right— By  our  uncertain  state, 
By  all  my  father's  kindness  shown  unto  you. 
By  our  joint  fellowship  in  slavery, 
TV  event  of  war,  bear  me  the  same  regard, 


♦  Psr  Prsttm.  According  to  Homer,  who  amass  Prayer 
a  gotdess,  ana  oas  of  the  daeghters  of  Juattac. 
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As  once  I  bore  yon,  when  I  was  your  master, 
And  you  ray  slave ;  forget  not  to  remember, 
What  once  you  have  been,  and  who  now  you  are. 

Tynd.  I  know— I  now  am  you,  and  you  are  I. 

PhU.  Forget  not,— and  there's  hope  our  scheme 
will  prosper. 

Sciick  n. 

Enter  Hseio  speaking  to  those  within. 

When  I'm  inform'd  of  what  I  want  to  know, 
I  shall  come  in  again.— Where  are  those  captives, 
I  ordered  to  be  brought  before  the  house  ? 

Phil.  Chain'd  as  we  are,  and  wall'd  in  by  our 
keepers, 

You  have  provided,  that  we  shall  not  fail 
To  answer  to  your  call. 

Heg.  The  greatest  care 

Is  scarce  enough  to  guard  against  deceit ; 
And  the  most  cautious,  even  when  he  thinks 
He's  most  upon  his  guard,  is  often  trick'd.— 
But  have  I  not  just  cause  to  watch  you  well, 
When  I  have  bought  you  with  so  large  a  sum  ? 

Phil.  Twould  not  be  right  in  us  to  blame  you 
for  it  ; 

Nor,  should  occasion  offer  to  escape, 
Would  it  be  right  in  you  to  censure  us, 
That  we  made  use  of  it. 

Heg.  As  you  are  here, 

So  in  your  country  is  my  son  confin'd. 

PhU.  What  1  Is  your  son  a  captive  ? — 

Heg.  Yes,  he  is. 

Phil.  We  are  not  then,  it  seems,  the  only 
cowards. 

Heg.  (to  Phil,  supposing  him  servant  to  Tynd.) 
Come  nearer  this  way — something  I  would  know 
In  private  of  you,— and  in  which  affair 
You  must  adhere  to  truth. 

Phil.  In  what  I  know 

I'll  do  it,  sir ;  and,  should  you  ask  me  aught 
I  do  not  know,  I'll  own  my  ignorance. 

Tynd.  (aside.)  Now  is  the  old  man  in  the  bar- 
ber's shop, 
Philoc rates  holds  in  his  hand  the  razor, 
Nor  has  he  put  a  cloth  on,  to  prevent 
Fouling  his  clothes;  but  whether  he's  about 
To  shave  him  close,  or  trim  him  through  a  comb, 
I  know  not :  if  he  rightly  play  his  part, 
He'll  take  off  skin  and  all. 

Heg.  Which  would  you  choose? 

To  be  a  slave,  or  have  your  freedom  ?  tell  me. 

PhU.  That  I  prefer,  which  nearest  is  to  good, 
And  farthest  off  from  evil : — though,  I  own, 
My  servitude  was  little  grievous  to  me  ;— 
They  treated  me  the  same  as  their  own  child. 

Tynd.  (aside.)  Bravo! — I  would  not  give  a 
talent  now 
To  purchase  even  Thaies  the  Milesian ; — 
A  very  oaf  in  wisdom  match'd  with  this  man : 
How  cleverly  does  he  adapt  his  phrase 
To  suit  a  slave's  condition. 

Heg.  Of  what  family 

Is  this  Philocrates  ? 

Phil.  The  Polyphusian, 

A  potent  and  most  honourable  house ! 

Heg.  What  honours  held  he  in  his  country? 

L  I  


Phil.  High  anas, 

Such  as  the  chief  men  can  alone  attain  to. 

Heg.  Seeing  his  rank's  so  noble,  as  yon  say, 
What  is  his  substance  ? 

Phil  As  to  that,  the  old  one 

Is  very  warm. 

Heg.  His  father's  living  then? 

Phil.  We  left  him  so,  when  we  departed 
thence ; 

But  whether  he  is  now  alive  or  no, 
You  must  ask  further  of  the  nether  regions. 
Tynd.  (aside.)  So — all  is  right, — he's  not  eon- 
tent  with  lying, 
But  reasons  like  a  wise  man. 

Heg.  What's  his  name? 

Phil.  Thesaurochrysonicochrysides. 
Heg.  A  name  bestowed  upon  him  lor  his 
wealth  ? 

PhU.  Nay,  rather  for  his  avarice  and  extor- 
tion.— 

His  real  name  was  Theodoromedes. 

Heg.  How  say  you? — Is  his  father  covetous? 
Phil.  Very. — To  let  you  more  into  bis  charac- 
ter,— 

In  sacrificing  to  his  household  genius 
He  uses  nothing  but  vile  Samian  vessels, 
For  fear  the  god  should  steal  them:— mark  by 
this, 

What  trust  he  puts  in  others. 

Heg.  Come  you  this  way.— 

aside.)  What  further  information  I  require, 
'11  learn  from  him. 

(addressing  Tyndarus  as  Philoeratss.) 
Philocrates,  your  servant 
Has  acted  as  behoves  an  honest  fellow.— 
I've  learn'd  of  him  your  family : — he  has  own'd 
it: — 

Do  you  the  same ;  'twill  turn  to  your  advantage^ 
If  you  confess  what,  be  assur'd,  I  know 
From  him  already. 

Tynd.  Sir,  he  did  his  duty, 

When  he  confess'd  the  truth  to  you, — although 
I  would  have  fain  conceal'd  from  you  my  state, 
My  family,  and  my  means. — But  now  alas ! 
Since  I  have  lost  my  country  and  my  freedom, 
Can  I  suppose  it  right,  that  he  should  dread 
Me  before  you  ?    The  power  of  war  has  sunk 
My  fortunes  to  a  level  with  his  own. — 
Time  was,  he  dar'd  not  to  offend  in  word, 
Though  now  he  may  in  deed. — Do  you  not  mark, 
How  Fortune  moulds  and  fashions  human  beings, 
Just  as  she  pleases?    Me,  who  once  was  free, 
She  has  made  a  slave,  from  highest  thrown  me 
down 

To  lowest  state : — Accustom 'd  to  command, 
I  now  abide  the  bidding  of  another. — 
Yet  if  my  master  bear  him  with  like  sway, 
As  when  myself  did  lord  it  over  mine, 
I  have  no  dread,  that  his  authority 
Will  deal  or  harshly  or  unjustly  with  me. — 
So  far  I  wished  you  to  be  made  acquainted, 
If  perad venture  you  dislike  it  not 

Heg.  Speak  on,  and  boldly. 

Tynd.  I  ere  this  was  free 

As  your  own  son.— Him  has  the  power  of  war 
Depriv'd  of  liberty,  as  it  has  me. 
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Hem  my  country  is  a  slavey— as  now 
I  am  a  slave  in  this. — There  is  indeed 
A  God,  that  hears  and  sees  whate'er  we  do  ?— 
As  yon  respect  me,  so  will  He  respect 
Your  lost  son. — To  the  well-deserving,  good 
Will  happen,  to  the  ill-deserving,  ill. — 
Think,  that  my  rather  feels  the  want  of  me, 
As  much  as  yon  do  of  your  son. 

Heg .  I  know  it— 

But  say,  will  yon  subscribe  to  the  account 
Tour  servant  gave  ? 

Tynd.  My  father's  rich,  I  own, 

My  family  is  noble ; — but,  I  pray  you, 
Let  not  the  thought  of  these  my  riches  bend 
Tour  mind  to  sordid  avarice,  lest  my  father, 
Though  I'm  his  only  child,  should  deem  it  fitter 
I  were  your  slave,  clothed,  pamper  d  at  your  cost, 
Than  beg  my  bread  in  my  own  country,  where 
It  were  a  foul  disgrace. 

Heg.  Thanks  to  the  gods, 

And  to  my  ancestors,  I'm  rich  enough— 
Nor  do  I  hold,  that  every  kind  of  gain 
Is  always  serviceable.— -Gain,  I  know, 
Has  render'd  many  great — But  there  are  times, 
When  loss  should  be  preferr'd  to  gain. — I  hate  it, 
Tis  my  aversion,  money  • — many  a  man 
Has  it  enticed  oft-times  to  wrong.— But  now 
Attend  to  me,  that  you  may  know  my  mind. 
My  son's  a  captive  and  a  slave  of  JEMa : — 
If  yon  restore  him  to  me,  I  require 
No  other  recompense ; — I'll  send  you  back, 
Ton  and  your  servant :— on  no  other  terms 
Can  yon  go  hence. 

Tynd.  Ton  ask  what's  right  and  justy— 

Thou  best  of  men  I — But  is  your  son  a  servant 
Of  the  public,  or  some  private  person? 

Heg.  A  private— of  Menarchus,  a  physician. 

PkiL  O  'tis  his  father's  client;— and  success 
Pours  down  upon  you,  like  a  hasty  shower. 

Heg.  Find  means  then  to  redeem  my  son. 

Tynd.  I'll  find  them— 

Bat  I  must  ask  you— 

Heg.  A sk  me  what  you  will, 

I'll  do't,— if  to  that  purpose. 

Tynd.  Hear,  and  judge— 

I  do  not  ask  you,  till  your  son's  return 
To  grant  me  a  dismission  ;  but,  I  pray  you, 
Give  me  my  slave,  a  price  set  on  his  head, 
That  I  may  send  him  forthwith  to  my  father, 
To  work  your  son's  redemption. 

Heg.  I'd  despatch 

Some  other  rather,  when  there  is  a  truce, 
Tour  father  to  confer  with,  who  may  bear 
Any  commands  you  shall  intrust  him  with. 

Tynd.  Twould  be  in  vain  to  send  a  stranger 
to  him : — 

You'd  lose  your  labour :— Send  my  servant:— he'll 
Complete  the  whole,  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 
A  man  more  faithful  you  can  never  send, 
Nor  one  my  father  sooner  would  rely  on, 
More  to  his  mind,  nor  to  whose  care  and  confi- 
dence 

He'd  sooner  trust  your  son. — Then  never  fear : 
At  my  own  peril  will  I  prove  his  faith, 
Relying  on  his  nature,  since  he  knows 
I've  borne  me  with  benevolence  towards  him. 


Heg.  Well— 111  despatch  him,  if  yon  will*— 
your  word 
Pawn'd  for  his  valuation. 

Tynd.  Prithee  do, 

And  let  him  be  dismissed  without  delay. 

Heg.  Can  you  show  reason,  if  he  don't  return, 
Why  you  should  not  pay  twenty  minss  for  him?* 

Tynd.  No  surely :  I  agree. 

Heg.  Take  off  his  chains*— 

And  take  them  off  from  both. 

Tynd.  May  all  the  gods 

Grant  all  your  wishes!  Since  that  you  have 
deign 'd 

To  treat  me  with  such  favour,  and  releas'd  me 
From  my  vile  bonds : — I  scarce  can  think  it  irk- 
some 

To  have  my  neck  free  from  this  galling  collar. 

Heg.  The  favours  we  confer  on  honest  souls 
Teem  with  returns  of  service  to  the  giver.— 
But  now,  if  you'd  despatch  him  hence,  acquaint 
him, 

Give  him  your  orders,  and  forthwith  instruct  him 
What  you  would  have  him  say  unto  your  father.— 
Shall  I  then  call  him  to  yon  ? 

Tynd.  Do,  sir,— call  him. 

{Hegio  caUe  Ph&ocratet,  who  advances.) 

Sciiri  HI. 

Philocbates/ouw  Hsgio  and  Tthdakus. 

Heg.  Heav'ns  grant,  that  this  affair  may  torn 
out  happily 
To  me,  and  to  my  son,  and  to  you  both  I— 
(to  Phil.)  'Tis  your  new  master's  order,  that  yon 
serve 

Your  old  one  faithfully :  I  have  giv'n  you  to  him, 
Rated  at  twenty  minro :  he  desires 
To  send  you  back  to  JEMs  to  his  father, 
Thence  to  redeem  my  child,  that  so  there  maybe 
Mutual  exchange  betwixt  us  of  our  sons. 

Phil.  I'm  of  a  pliant  nature,  and  will  bend 
To  either.— You  may  use  me  like  a  wheel  ;— 
This  way  or  that  way  will  I  turn  and  twirl, 
As  you  shall  please  to  order. 

Heg.  It  is  much 

To  your  advantage  truly,  that  you  own 
This  easy  nature,  which  enables  you 
To  bear  your  state  of  slavery  as  you  ought- 
Follow  me  this  way. — (to  Tynd.)  Here  now  is 
the  man. 

Tynd.  I  thank  you  for  the  liberty  you  give  me 
To  send  this  messenger  to  my  relations, 
That  he  may  tell  my  father  all  about  me, 
And  how  I  fare,  and  what  I  would  have  done—. 
We  have  agreed  betwixt  us,  Tyndarus, 
To  send  you  unto  JE\ii  to  my  father ; 
And,  if  that  you  return  not,  I  have  bargain 'd 
To  forfeit  for  your  trespass  twenty  mince. 

PhU.  Rightly  agreed : — for  the  old  gentleman 
Expects  me,  or  some  other  messenger, 
To  come  to  him  from  henoe. 

Tynd.  Then  mind  me  now, 

What  I  would  have  you  say  unto  my  father. 


•  According  to  Cook's  tables,  about  642.  lie.  Si.  of  oar  h 
money.  \ 
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PkU.  O  master,  as  I've  hitherto  behav'd, 
My  best  endeavours  I'll  exert;  what  most 
Will  turn  to  your  advantage,  I'll  pursue 
With  all  my  heart,  my  soul,  with  all  my  power. 

Tynd.  Yon  act,  as  it  behoves  you- — Now  at- 
tend.— 

First,  to  my  dearest  mother  and  my  father 
Bear  my  respects,  and  next  to  my  relations*— 
Then  to  whatever  other  friend  you  see. 
Inform  them  of  my  health ;  and  tell  them  like- 
wise, 

That  I  am  slave  here  to  this  best  of  men, 
Who  ever  has,  and  still  goes  on  to  treat  me 
With  honourable  usage.— 

PkU.  Don't  instruct  me ; 

This  I  shall  think  of  readily. — 

Tynd.  For  indeed, 

Save  that  I  have  a  guard  plac'd  over  me, 
I  should  conceive  I  had  my  liberty.— 
Acquaint  my  father  with  th'  agreement  made 
Twixt  me  and  Hegio,  touching  Hegio's  son.— 

PkiL  This  is  mere  hindrance,  to  recount  and 
dwell  on 

What  I  already  am  so  well  apprised  of. — 

Tynd.  Tift  to  redeem  the  youth,  and  send  him 
hither 

Exchanged  for  you  and  me.— 

Phil  I  shall  remember. — 

Htg.  And  soon  too  as  he  can,  for  both  our 
sakes. 

PkiL  You  long  not  more  to  see  your  son  re- 
turn'd, 
Than  he  does  his. 

Heg.  My  son  to  me  is  dear ; 

Dear  is  his  own  to  every  one. 

PkiL  (to  Tynd.)  Aught  else 

To  bear  unto  your  rather  % 

Tynd.  Say,  I'm  well ; 

And  tell  him,  boldly  tell  him,  that  our  souls 
Were  link'd  in  perfect  harmony  together ; 
That  nothing  you  have  ever  done  amiss, 
Nor  have  I  ever  been  your  enemy ; 
That  in  our  sore  affliction  you  maintain'd 
Your  duty  to  your  master,  nor  once  swerv'd 
From  your  fidelity,  in  no  one  deed 
Deserted  me  in  time  of  my  distress. 
When  that  my  father  is  informed  of  this, 
And  learns,  how  well  your  heart  has  been  in- 
clin'd 

Both  to  his  son  and  to  himself,  he'll  never 
Prove  such  a  niggard,  but  in  gratitude 
He  will  reward  you  with  your  liberty ; 
And  I,  if  I  return,  with  all  my  power 
Will  urge  him  the  more  readily  to  do  it 
For  by  your  aid,  your  courtesy,  your  courage, 
Wisdom  and  prudence,  you  have  been  the  means 
Of  my  return  to  iElis,  since  you  own'd 
To  Hegio  here  my  family  and  fortune, 
By  which  you've  freed  your  master  from  his 
chains. 

PkiL  True,  I  have  acted  as  you  say,-— and 

much 

It  pleases  me  you  bear  it  in  remembrance. 
What  I  have  done  was  due  to  your  deserts : 
For  were  I  in  my  count  to  tell  the  sum 
Of  all  your  friendly  offices  towards  me, 


Night  would  bear  off  the  day  ere  I  haAeVJML 
You've  been  obliging,  been  obsequious  to  os*, 
As  though  you  were  my  servant. 

Heg.  O  ye  godel— 

Behold  the  honest  nature  of  these  men  I— 
They  draw  tears  from  me. — Mark,  how  cordially 
Thy  love  each  other!  and  what  praise  the  ser* 
vant 

Heaps  on  his  master ! 

PkiL  He  deserves  from  me 

An  hundred  times  more  praise,  than  he  wai 

pleased 
To  lavish  on  me. 

Heg.  (to  PkiL)     Then,  since  hitherto 
You've  acted  worthily,  occasion  now 
Presents  itself  to  add  to  your  good  deeds, 
That  you  may  prove  your  faithfulness  towards 

him 

In  this  affair. 

PkiL  My  wish  to  compass  it 

Cannot  exceed  th*  endeavours  1  will  use 
To  get  it  perfected. — And  to  convince  you, 
Here  do  I  call  high  Jove  to  witness,  Hegio, 
I  will  not  prove  unfaithful  to  Philoc  rates.— 

Heg.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow. — 

PkiL  Nor  will  I 

Act  otherwise  to  Him,  than  1  myself 
Would  act  to  Me. 

Tynd  Would  you  might  make  your  words 
True  by  your  actions  1— Bear  it  in  your  mind, 
That  I  have  said  less  of  you  than  1  would, 
And  prithee  be  not  angry  with  my  words. 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  that  my  honour's  staked 
For  your  dismission,  and  my  life  is  here 
A  pledge  for  your  return.    When  out  of  sight, 
As  shortly  you  will  be,  deny  not  then 
All  knowledge  of  me :  when  you  shall  have  left 
me 

Here  as  a  pawn  in  slavery  for  you, 
Yourself  at  liberty,  desert  not  then 
Your  hostage,  then  neglect  not  to  procure 
His  son's  redemption  in  exchange  for  me. 
Remember,  you  are  sent  on  this  affair, 
Rated  at  twenty  minsB.    See,  that  you 
Be  trusty  to  the  trusty : — 0  beware, 
You  are  not  of  a  frail  and  fickle  faith.— 
My  father  will,  I  know,  do  all  he  ought : 
Preserve  me  then  your  friend  for  evermore, 
And  still  find  Hegio  your  s,  as  you  have  found 
him. 

By  your  right  hand,  which  here  I  hold  in  mine, 
I  pray  you,  be  not  you  less  true  to  me, 
Than  I  am  unto  you.— About  it  then ; 
Be  careful  of  this  business -you  are  now 
My  master,  you  my  patron,  you  my  father : 
To  you  I  do  commend  my  hopes,  my  alL 

PkiL  If  I  accomplish  all  that  you  command, 
Will  that  content  you  ? 

Tynd.  I  shall  be  content 

PkiL  I  will  return  furnish'd  to  both  your 
wishes^— 
Would  you  aught  else? 

Tynd.  Back  with  what  speed  yon  may. 

PkiL  Of  that  the  business  of  itself  reminds  me. 

Heg.  (to  PkU.)  Follow  me  now. — I  will  give 
you  from  my  banker 
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1  As  they ' 


JnamV 


-JGar.  m  a  i 
hem  ^   <S^iH  we  mvitntjoft. 


i  for  ft  suotith.  I  theft 
-J5ot  &  «0ftl  vosxhsafrd  *>  ssnife. 


Oft*  of  m j1 
Have  got  ni 
Repeat  1 
1 

That  he  may  have  pi  i  miwioa  without  let  Not  one  wcjftld  deign  to  imitate  ft  dog. 

To  Mm  home  to  JEis.    (at  Tpmt)  Go  worn  m.  When  be- s  provok'd  - — Bftt  if  they  did  i 

Tjmd.  Now  speed  yon  wA  my  Tyndaro!  To  laagh  outright,  at  Iwt  they  might  have  shown 
Pkk\  Adiea!  Their  teeth,  ft*  thosfh  they  semled  — -Finding 

Beg.  (ssisV )  rre  mnipftw'd  my  design  by  :  myself 

pvichftsftf  The  scosT  am)  mocheay  of  these  spark*.  I  leave 

Hkk  captives  of  the*  Qnmcwf  front  the*  spoil  them. 

So  plane  the  gods!  I've  freed  my  eon  from  Mart*  up  to  others,  others  still,  and  others; 

bondage^—  |  AH  the  fame  thing !  all  in  confederacy. 

Within,  boa!— Keep  ft  strict  watch  o'er  this  cap- 1  Like  the  oil  merchants  in  the  market. — Well 

five :  i  then. 

Let  him  not  bodge  a  foot  without  a  guard. —      1  Seeing  myself  that  fooTd.  I  came  bach  hither.—* 
I  toon  shall  be  at  home. — Now  to  my  brother7! :  More  parasites  were  sauntering  at  the  Forum, 
HI  go  and  visit  there  my  other  captives,  |  And  to  as  little  purpose  as  myself — 

At  the  same  time  inquire,  if  any  know  i  I  am  determin'd,  that  the  law  shall  right  me 

This  youth  here.— (to  PldL)  Do  yon  follow,  that  ]  Against  all  those,  who  join  in  combination 


I  may 

Despatch  yon  straight; — for  that's  my  first  con- 
cern. 

[Hitn  goes  of  with  PaxLecftATas,  mmd 
Tnrt)Aftrs  goes  tn  with  (he  slates. 

Act  IIL   Seen  L 

Enter  EnoASiLra. 

It's  a  sad  ease  for  ft  poor  wretch  to  prowl 
In  quest  of  ft  meal's  meat,  and  at  the  last 
With  much  ado  to  find  one ;  sadder  is  it, 
With  moch  ado  to  hunt  npon  the  trail, 
And  at  the  hut  find  nothing ;  bat  most  sad, 
To  have  a  keen  and  craving  appetite, 
Without  a  morsel  to  appease  it's  longing — 
A  plagne  upon  this  day  ! — Yd  dig  it's  eyes  oat, 
Had  I  the  powV,  it  has  so  fiird  mankind 
With  enmity  towards  me. — Never  sore 
Was  there  a  wretch  so  starv'd,  so  cramnTd  with 
hanger, 

Or  one,  whose  projects  have  so  little  prospered.— 
I  fear,  my  belly  will  keep  holiday. 
Would  it  were  bang'd  for  me,  this  scurvy  trade, 
This  parasite's  profession ! — Our  younsr  sparks 
Consort  not  now  a -days  with  us  poor  drolls  j 
They  care  not  for  ns  humble  haneers-on, 
Who  are  content  to  take  the  lowest  seat 
At  table,  who  bear  buffets  like  a  Spartan, 
And  have  no  other  fortune  but  our  jests. — 
Their  choice  is  to  associate  with  their  equals, 
Who,  having  ate  with  them,  return  the  favour 
At  their  own  houses.-— For  themselves  they  cater, 
Which  was  the  province  heretofore  of  parasites. — 
Shame  on  them  1  they  will  go  into  a  brothel 
Barefaced,  nor  muffled  up,  but  all  as  publicly 
As  magistrates  pass  sentence  on  the  guilty, 
Unveil'd,  in  open  court — Buffoons  they  now 
Count  nothing  worth ;  but  they  are  all  self-lovers. 
For  when  I  went  from  hence  awhile  ago, 
I  met  some  of  these  young  men  at  the  Forum. 
Good  day,  said  1 1— Where  shall  we  dine  together  ? 
No  answer. — What!  will  no  one  speak?  says  I, 
None  promise  mo  a  dinner  t— Silent  all, 


To  have  me  starv'd  1  will  appoint  a  day 

For  them  to  give  their  answer.-— I  will  have 
Large  satisfaction.    Dear  as  are  provisions* 
They  shall  be  fined  at  least  ten  entertainments.— 
Now  to  the  port,  where  I  have  yet  one  hope 
Of  feasting : — if  that  fail  me,  I'll  return 
To  this  old  Hegio,  and  his  scurry  supper. 

[Ex*. 

ScKVB  II. 

Enter  Hseto  with  AaTsraeaeirroi  osta'asl. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  promoting 
The  public  good,  as  yesterday  I  did 
By  purchasing  these  captives  •  Ev  ry  one. 
Soon  as  he  sees  me.  straight  makes  up  to  me, 
Congratulates  me  on  it : — they  have  tired  me 
Quite  out,  by  stopping  and  detaining  me : — 
Scarce  have  I  'scaped  alive  from  their  civilities. 
At  length  I  got  me  to  the  Prrrlor; — there 
Scarce  rested  me : — I  ask'd  a  passport  of  him : 
Twas  granted ;  and  I  gave  it  straight  to  Tyn- 
darns, 

Who  is  set  off : — from  thence  I  hurried  home : 
Then  to  my  brother's,  to  my  other  captives. 
I  ask'd,  if  any  one  among  them  knew 
Philocrates  of  it  I  it,  when  this  man 
Cried  out,  he  was  his  friend  and  intimate. 
On  telling  him  he  now  was  at  my  house, 
He  begg'd  me,  I  would  give  him  leave  to  see  him : 
On  which  I  order  d  off  his  chains  that  instant— 
(to  Jrist.)  Follow  me  now,  that  you  may  have 

your  wish, 
And  meet  the  person  you  desire  to  see. 

[Exnmi. 

SciHB  III. 

Enter  Ttwdarus. 

Would  I  were  dead  now  rather  than  alive, 
As  things  tarn  out  1— Hope  has  deserted  me, 

No  succour  will  come  near  me  See  the  day, 

In  which  there  is  no  chance  to  save  my  life  1 
Destruction's  unavoidable,— no  hope, 
That  can  dispel  my  fear, — no  cloak  to  screen.^ 
My  subtle  lies,  false  dealings,  and  pretei 
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No  deprecation  can  excuse  my  perfidy, 
No  subterfuge  can  palliate  my  offence : 
No  room  for  confidence,  no  place  for  cunning.— 
What  hitherto  was  bid  is  brought  to  light, 
My  tricks  laid  open,  and  the  whole  discover'd : 
Nor  have  I  aught  to  do  but  meet  my  late, 
And  die  at  once  for  me  and  for  my  master.— 
Aristophontes,  who  is  just  gone  in, 
Has  been  my  utter  ruin ;  for  he  knows  me : 
He  is  a  friend  and  kinsman  to  Philocrates. 
Salvation  could  not  save  me,  if  she  would  :• 
Nor  can  I  'scape,— except  that  I  contrive 
Some  cunning  trick,  some  artifice,  (meditating.) 

A  plague  on't! 

What  can  I  think  of?  —  what  devise?  — my 
thoughts 

Are  foolish,  and  my  wit  quite  at  a  stand. 

(Retires  aside.) 

Scsiri  IV. 

Enter  Hieio,  Ahistophoittis,  and  dove*. 

Heg.  Where  can  he  now  have  stole  him  out 
of  doors  ? 

Tynd.  (aside.)  Tis  over  with  me ! — Tyndarus, 
your  foes 

Are  making  their  advances  straight  towards  you. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  what  talk  off?  what  deny, 
Or  what  confess  ? — Tis  all  uncertainty ; 
Nor  know  I  what  to  think  of  or  confide  in. — 
Would  that  the  gods  had  utterly  destroyed  you, 
Aristophontes,  ere  you  lost  your  country, 
To  disconcert  a  scheme  so  well  contrived. 
Our  state  is  desperate,  if  I  don't  devise 
Some  cunning  trick. 

Heg.  (to  Jtritt.)  Follow  me^ — Here  he  is : — 
Approach,  and  speak  to  him. 

Tynd.  (aside,  and  turning  away.)  Can  there 
exist 

A  greater  wretch  than  I  am  ? 

Arist.  Why  is  this, 

Tliat  you  avoid  my  eyes,  and  slight  me,  Tyndarus, 
As  though  I  were  a  stranger,  and  you  ne'er 
Had  known  me. — It  is  true,  I  am  a  slave 
As  you  are  >— though  in  JElis  I  was  free ; 
You  from  your  youth  have  ever  been  a  slave. 


•  Jfeque  jam  Salus  $ervare,  si  volet,  me  potest. 
By  Salus,  which  I  have  rendered  Salvation.  It  meant  the 
goddess  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  under  that 
appellation.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  this  passage  was 
proverbial,  since  we  meet  with  it  several  times  in  our 
author  in  so  many  words,— as  in  his  Jfostellaria,  act  it. 
scene  I.,  CisteUaria,  act.  iv.  scene  ii.  Terence  likewise 
introduces  it  in  The  Brothers,  act.  iv.  scene  vii,  where 
the  word  Salus  is,  in  Mr.  Colman's  translation,  properly 
rendered  Providence,  though  it  would  not  be  so  fit  here. 

Ipsa  si  eupiat  salus 
Bereave  prorsts  nan  potest  kane  familiam. 

'Tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  Providence  herself,  where  she  desirous, 
To  save  from  ruin  such  a  family. 
We  meet  with  the  same  expression  also  in  Cicero,  In  one 
of  his  orations  against  Verres — Ecqnod  judicium  Rome 
tarn  dissolutum,  tarn  perditum,  tarn  nummariumforeputasti, 
quo  ex  judicio  u  ulla  8 alus  skrvark  posset  t  Is  there, 
thinkett  thou,  in  Rome,  an  opinion  so  dissolute,  so  aban- 
doned, so  corrupted,  as  to  imagine  that  Salvation  can  at 
Mil  sat*  you  from  the  sentence  yon  deserve  I 


Heg.  In  troth  I  am  not  in  the  least  amsreed, 
That  he  should  shun  you,  and  avoid  your  sight, 
Or  hold  you  in  despite  and  detestation, 
When  for  Philocrates  you  call  him  Tyndaro*. 

Tynd.  Hegio,  this  fellow  was  at  iElis  deem'd 
A  madman : — give  no  ear  to  what  he  says. 
Tis  there  notorious,  that  he  sought  to  kill 
His  father  and  his  mother,  and  has  often 
Fits  of  the  falling  sickness  come  upon  him, 
Which  makes  him  foam  at  mouth.— Pray  get  you 
from  him. 

Heg.  Here — bear  him  further  off.  (to  the  stats.) 

Arist.  How  say  you,  rascal  1 

That  I  am  mad  ?  and  that  I  sought  to  kill 
My  father  and  my  mother  ?  and  have  often 
Fits  of  the  falling  sickness  come  upon  me, 
Which  makes  me  foam  at  mouth  ? 

Heg.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Many  have  labour'd  under  this  disease, 
And  spitting  has  restore!  them  to  their  health. 

Tynd.  I  know,  to  some  at  iElis  it  has  prov'd 
Of  special  use. 

Arist.  And  will  you  credit  him? 

Heg.  I  credit  him!— in  what? 

Jritt.  That  I  am  mad. 

Tynd.  See  how  he  eyes  you  with  a  furious 
aspect ! — 

Twere  best  retire. — 'Tis,  Hegio,  as  I  said  >—  1 
His  frenzy  grows  upon  him,— have  a  care. 

Heg.  True, — when  he  call'd  you  Tyndarus,  I 
thought, 
That  he  indeed  was  mad. 

Tynd.  Nay,  but  sometimes 

He  knows  not  his  own  name,  nor  who  he  is, 

Heg.  He  said,  you  was  his  friend. 

Tynd.  I  never  taw  him.  | 

Alcmaeon,  and  Orestes,  and  Lycurgus,# 
Are  just  as  much  my  friends,  as  he  is,  Hegio. 

Arist.  How,  rascal !  do  you  dare  bespeak  me  ill? 
Do  I  not  know  you  ? 

Heg.  By  my  troth  'tis  plain 

You  know  him  not,  when  for  Philocrates 
Tou  call  him  Tyndarus:— you  are  a  stranger 
To  him  you  see,  and  name  him  whom  you  see  not 

Arist.  'Tis  he  pretends  himself  the  man  he  is  not, 
Denies  himself  to  be  the  man  ho  is. 

Tynd  O  to  be  sure,  you'll  get  the  better  of  me 
In  reputation  for  veracity ! 

Arist.  You,  as  it  seems,  my  truth  will  over- 
power 

With  falsehood.— Prithee,  look  me  in  the  race. 

Tynd.  Well 

Arist.  Speak. — Do  you  deny,  that  you  are  Tyn- 
darus? 

Tynd.  I  tell  you,  I  deny  it. 

Arist.  Will  you  say, , 

You  are  Philocrates? 

Tynd.  I  say,  I  am. 

Jritt.  (to  Phil.)  And  you,— do  you  believe  him? 

Heg.  More  than  you, 

Or  than  myself. — The  man,  you  say  he  is, 
Set  out  this  day  for  iElis  to  his  father. 

♦  Three  celebrated  madmen  of  antiquity :  the  two  first 
of  whom  became  so  from  having  killed  their  mother,  sad 
the  other  from  having  held  in  contempt  the  worship  of 
the  god  Bacchus. 
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Ariit.  What  father  ?— He's  a  slave.— 
Tynd.  And  so  are  you, 

Once  free  as  I  was, — as  I  trust  I  shall  be, 
When  I  have  gain'd  this  old  man's  son  his 
liberty. 

Ariit.  How,  rascal !  dare  you  call  yourself  a 

freeman  ? 

Tynd.  Not  Freeman,  but  I  say,  I  am  Philo- 
crates. 

Ariit.  See,  Hepio,  how  the  rogue  makes  sport 
with  you! 

For  he's  a  slave,  and  never  own'd  a  slave 
Besides  himself. 

Tynd.  So  then, — because  you  liv'd 

A  beggar  in  your  country,  without  means 
For  your  support,  you  would  have  ev'ry  one 
Plac'd  on  the  self-same  footing  with  yourself.— 
Bio  wonder : — 'tis  the  nature  of  the  poor 
To  hate  and  envy  men  of  property. 

Ariit.  Have  a  care,  Hegio,  how  you  rashly 
credit  him. 

As  far  as  I  can  sec,  he  moans  to  trick  you : — 
Nor  do  I  like  at  all  his  talking  to  you 
Of  the  redemption  of  your  son. 

Tynd.  I  know, 

You  wish  it  not:  but  with  the  help  of  heav'n 
I  shall  accomplish  it: — I  shall  restore 
His  son  to  him,  and  he  will  send  me  back 
To  IfLMs  to  my  father ;  for  which  purpose 
Have  I  sent  Tyndarus. 

Ariit.  Why  you  are  he ; 

Nor  is  there  any  other  slave  at  ^lis 
Of  that  name  but  yourself. 

Tynd.  And  will  you  still 

Reproach  me  with  my  state  of  servitude, 
Brought  on  me  by  the  chance  of  hapless  war? 

Ariit.  I  can't  contain  myself. 

Tynd.  Ha !  do  yo  hear  him  ?— 

Will  yon  not  fly? — He'll  pelt  us  now  with  stones, 
Unless  you  have  him  seiz'd. 

Ariit,  I'm  vex'd  to  death. 

Tynd.  Look, how  his  eyes  strike  fire! — A  cord, 
a  cord. 

Good  Hegio.    Don't  you  see  his  body's  charged 
With  livid  spots  all  over  ? — The  black  bile 
Disorders  him,  poor  fellow! 

Ariit.  The  black  pitch* 

Disorder  you  beneath  the  hangman's  hand, 
And  (if  this  old  man  would  but  serve  you  right,) 
Illuminate  your  head ! 

Tynd.  How  wild  he  talks! 

He  ts  possess'd  by  evil  spirits. 

Heg.  Suppose 
I  order  him  to  be  seiz'd. 


*  Plautus  here  alludes  to  a  punishment  Inflicted  on 
Malefactors,  by  wrapping  up  their  bodies,  when  they 
were  to  be  burned,  in  a  garment  smeared  over  with  pitch, 
wax,  and  other  combustibles. 
Jurenal  alludes  to  the  same,  in  his  first  Satire,  ?.  155. 
Pene  Tigellinum,  tedA  lueebis  in  MA, 
Qiut  stanUi  ardent,  qui  Jixo  gutture  fumant, 
Et  latum  mediA  talcum  dedueit  area  A. 
Death  is  your  doom,  impal'd  upon  a  stake, 
SmearM  o'er  with  wax,  and  set  on  fire,  to  light 
The  streets,  and  make  a  dreadful  blase  by  night. 

Drydan. 


Tynd.  'Twere  the  best  way. 

Ariit.  It  vexes  me  I  cannot  find  a  stone 
To  dash  the  villain's  brains  out,  who  insists 
That  I  am  mad. 

Tynd.  There— do  you  hear  him,  sir  1 
He's  looking  for  a  stone. 

Aria.  Shall  I  beg,  Hegio, 

A  word  with  you  alone  ? 

Heg.  Speak  where  you  are,— 

What  would  you? — I  can  hear  you  at  a  distance. 

Tynd.  If  you  permit  him  to  approach  you 
nearer, 
He'll  bite  your  nose  off. 

Aritt.  Hegio,  do  not  you 

Believe  that  I  am  mad,  or  ever  was; 
Nor  have  I  the  disorder  he  pretends. 
If  any  outrage  you  do  fear  from  me, 
Command  me  to  be  bound :  'tis  my  desire, 
So  at  the  same  time  he  be  bound  with  me. 

Tynd.  Let  him  be  bound,  that  chooses  it. 

Aritt.  No  more  :— 

I  warrant  I  shall  make  you,  false  Philoc rates, 
To  be  found  out  the  real  Tyndarus. — 
Why  do  you  nod  at  me  ? 

Tynd.  I  nod  at  you  ? 

(to  Heg.)  What  would  he  do,  if  you  were  further 
off? 

Heg.  How  say  you  ?  What  if  I  approach  this 
madman? 

Tynd.  He'll  teaze  you  with  his  fooleries,  and 
jabber 

Stuff  without  head  or  tail. — He  only  wants 
The  habit,  else  he  is  a  perfect  Ajax. 

Heg.  No  matter — I'll  go  to  him.  (advances  to 
Arist.) 

Tynd.  I'm  undone.— 

Now  do  I  stand  between  the  stone  and  victim, 
Nor  know  I  what  to  do. 

Heg.  Aristophontes, 
If  you  would  aught  with  me,  I  lend  attention. 

Ariit.  Sir,  you  shall  hear  the  real  truth  from  me, 
Which  now  you  deem  a  falsehood.— But  I  first 
Would  clear  me  to  you  from  this  charge  of  mad- 
ness.— 

Believe  me,  Hegio,  I'm  not  mad,  nor  have  I 
Any  complaint  but  this, — that  I'm  a  slave. — 
O  never  may  the  king  of  gods  and  men 
My  native  country  suffer  me  to  see, 
If  this  is  any  more  Philocrates 
Than  you  or  I. 

Heg.  Tell  me,  who  is  he  then  ? 

Ariit.  The  same,  I  said  he  was  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

If  you  shall  find  it  other,  I  can  show 

No  cause,  no  reason,  why  I  should  not  suffer 

A  lack  of  liberty,  your  slave  for  ever. 

Heg.  (to  Tynd  )  And  what  do  you  say  ? 

Tynd.  That  I  am  your  slave, 

And  you  my  master. 

Heg.  I  don't  ask  you  that. — 

Was  you  a  free  man  ? 

Tynd.  Yes,  I  was. 

Ariit.  Indeed 
He  never  was :  he  trifles  with  you,  Hegio. 

Tynd.  How  do  you  know  ?  or  was  you  perad- 
venture 
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My  mother's  midwife,  that  you  dare  affirm 
What  you  ad  ranee  with  so  much  confidence  f 

Aritt.  A  boy  I  saw  you  when  a  boy. 

Tynd.  A  man 

I  see  you  now  a  man.— So— there's  an  answer. — 
If  your  behaviour  was  as  would  become  you, 
You  would  not  interfere  in  ray  concerns.— 
Do  I  in  yours? 

Heg.  (to  Aritt.)  Say,  was  his  father's  name 
Thesaurochiysonicochry  aides  ? 

Aritt.  'Twas  not,-— nor  did  I  ever  hear  the  name 
Before  to-day >— Philocrates'  father 
Was  called  Theodoromedes. 

Tynd.  I'm  ruin'd ! 

Be  still  my  heart!— -prithee  go  hang  yourself — 
Still,  still  will  you  be  throbbing.— Woe  is  mel 
I  scarce  can  stand  upon  my  legs  for  fear. 

Heg.  Can  I  be  sure  this  fellow  was  a  slave 
In  iElis,  and  is  not  Philocrates  ? 

•Aritt.  So  certain,  that  you'll  never  find  it  other. 
But  where  is  he  now  ? 

Heg.  Where  I  least  could  wish  him, 

And  where  he  wishes  most  himself  to  be. 
Ah  me !  I  am  disjointed,  sawn  asunder, 
By  the  intrigues  of  this  vile  rascal,  who 
Has  led  me  by  the  nose  just  at  his  pleasure.— 
But  have  a  care  you  err  not 

Aritt.  What  I  say, 

Is  as  a  thing  assur'd,  a  truth  establish'd. 

Heg.  And  is  it  certain  ? 

Aritt.  Yes, — so  very  certain, 

That  you  can  never  find  any  thing  that's  more  so. 
I  and  Philocrates  have  been  friends  from  boys. 

Heg.  What  sort  of  person  was  Philocrates  ? 

Aritt.  His  hair  inclin'd  to  red,  frizzled  and 
curl'd, 

A  lenten  jaw,  sharp  nose,  a  fair  complexion, 
And  black  eyes. — 

Heg.  The  description's  very  like  him. 

Tynd.  Now  by  my  troth  it  was  a  sore  mis- 
chance, 

My  coming  here : — woe  to  the  hapless  twigs, 
Will  die  upon  my  back. 

Heg.  I  plainly  see, 

I  have  been  cheated. 

Tynd.  Why  do  ye  delay  1 

Haste,  haste,  ye  chains,  come  and  embrace  my  legs, 
That  I  may  have  you  in  my  custody. — 

Heg.  These  villainous  captives,  how  they  have 
deceiv'd  me! 
He,  that  is  gone  off,  feign'd  himself  a  slave, 
And  this  a  free  man. — I  have  lost  the  kernel, 

And  for  security  the  shell  is  left  me.  

Fool  that  I  am !  they  have  imposed  upon  me 
In  ev'ry  shape.— But  he  shall  never  more 
Make  me  his  sport — Hoa,  Colapho,  Cordalio, 
Co  rax,  go  in  and  bring  me  out  the  thongs. 

Slave.  What,  is  he  sending  us  to  bind  up  faggots  ? 
(the  tlaves  go  in,  and  return  with  thongs.) 

Scike  V. 
Hieio,  AmiSTOPHoirrEs,  and  slopes. 
Heg.  This  instant  manacle  that  rascal  there. 

(to  fat  ilave$.) 

Tynd.  Ah!  why  is  this?  in  what  have  I  of- 
fended? 


Hkg.  What,  do  you  ask?  yon  mat  larva  been 

the  sower, 

The  weeder,  and  the  reaper  of  these  villainies)*—  H 
Tynd.  Why,  first  of  all,  did  you  not  call  me 

narrower  ? 

Husbandmen  always  harrow  first  the  ground,' 
Before  they  weed  it— 

Heg.  See,  with  what  asanraaDe 

He  stands  before  me ! 

Tynd.  It  becomes  a  slave, 

That's  innocent,  unconscious  of  a  crime, 
To  bear  him  with  such  confidence,  especially 
Before  his  master.— 

Heg.  See  you  bind  his  hands, 

And  hard  too. 

Tynd.      I  am  yours,  my  hands  are  yours  }— 
If  'tis  your  pleasure,  bid  them  be  cut  oft— 
But  what's  the  matter  ? — why  thus  angry  with 
me? 

Heg.  Because  that  by  your  knavish  lying 

schemes 

You  have  destroy'd,  as  far  as  in  your  power, 
Me  and  my  hopes,  distracted  my  affairs, 
And  by  your  tricks  have  chous'd  me  of  Philo- 
crates. 

I  thought  he  was  a  slave,  and  you  a  free  man, 
For  so  you  said  you  were,  and  for  that  purpose 
You  chang'd  your  names. 

Tynd.  I  own  that  I  have  acted 

E'en  as  you  say, — that  he  has  found  the  means 
For  his  escaping,  and  through  my  assistance^— 
Is  it  for  this  then  you  are  angry  with  me  ? 

Heg.  What  you  have  done,  you'll  find  will 
cost  you  dear  ? 

Tynd.  Death  I  esteem  a  trifle,  when  not 
merited 

By  evil  actions. — If  I  perish  here, 

And  he  return  not,  as  he  gave  his  word, 

Tli is  act  will  be  remember'd  to  my  honour, 

After  I'm  dead j— that  I  contriv'd  to  free 

My  master,  when  a  captive,  from  his  state 

Of  slavery  and  oppression  w«th  the  foe ; 

Re s tor' d  him  to  his  country  and  his  father, 

Preferring  rather  to  expose  my  life 

To  dauger  for  him,  than  that  he  should  suffer. 

Heg.  Enjoy  that  fame  then  in  the  other  world. 

Tynd.  He  dies  to  live,  who  dies  in  Virtue's 
cause. 

Heg.  When  I  have  put  you  to  severest  torture, 
And  for  your  tricks  have  ta'en  away  your  life, 
Let  them  extol  you,  that  you  are  no  more, 
Let  them  extol  you,  that  you've  lost  your  life, 
Nay,  let  them  say,  that  you  are  still  alive, 
It  matters  not  to  me,  so  you  but  die. 

Tynd.  Do, — put  your  threats  in  force, — youH 
suffer  for  it, 
If  he  return  here,  as  I  trust  he  will. 

Aritt.  (aside.)  O  ye  immortal  gods  1—1  know 
it  now, 

I  understand  it  all.— My  friend  Philocrates 

Enjoys  his  liberty,  is  with  his  father 

At  large  in  his  own  country.— That  is  well.— 

There's  not  a  man  whom  I  wish  better  to. — 

But  0 !  it  grieves  me,  I  have  done  for  him 

So  ill  an  office,  who  alas  1  is  chain'd 

On  my  account  for  what  I  happ'd  to  say. 
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Heg.  Did  I  not  charge  you  not  to  tell  me  (Use? 
Tyna\  You  did. 

Heg.  Then  wherefore  have  you  dared  to  do  it1 
Tynd  Truth  would  have  done  him  hurt  I 
wish'd  to  serve : 
Falsehood  has  done  him  good. 

Heg.  But  hurt  to  you. 

Tynd.  Tis  best — I've  serv'd  my  master,  and 
I  joy  in't  ;— 
My  good  old  master  gave  him  to  my  care.— 
And  do  you  think  this  wrongly  done  in  me  ? 
Heg.  Most  wrongly. 

Tynd.  I,  who  can't  but  differ  from  you, 

Say  rightly.— Only  think,— if  any  slave 
•  Of  your's  had  done  the  same  thing  for  your  son, 
How,  how  would  you  have  tbank'd  him  1  would 
you  not 

Have  given  him  freedom  ?  would  you  not  have 
held  him 

In  your  esteem  high  above  all  his  fellows  1— 
I  prithee  answer  me. 

Heg.  I  think  I  should. 

Tynd  Why  are  you  angry  then  with  me  ? 
Heg.  Because 
Ton  were  to  him  more  faithful  than  to  me. 
Tynd.  What!  could  you  have  expected,  that  a 
man, 

Newly  a  captive,  and  just  made  your  slave, 
Should  in  one  night  and  day  be  taught  by  you 
More  to  consult  your  interest  than  the  good 
Of  one,  whom  he  had  liv'd  with  from  a  boy  ? 
Heg.  Seek  your  reward  then  of  that  one. — 
(to  the  slaves.)  Go  bear  him, 
Where  he  may  put  on  large  and  ponderous 
chains.— 

To  the  stone-quarries  after  shalt  thou  go : 
There,  in  the  time,  that  others  dig  out  eight, 
If  ev'ry  day  thou  dost  not  dig  twelve  stones, 
Thou  shalt  be  dubb'd  with  stripes,  Sexcento- 
plagus* 

Arist.  By  gods  and  men  I  do  conjure  you, 
Hegio, 
O  let  him  not  be  lost 

Heg.  I'll  look  to  that : 

At  night  he  shall  be  guarded,  bound  with  thongs, 
And  in  the  day  shall  labour  in  the  quarries. 
Ill  keep  him  in  continual  exercise, 
Nor  shall  he  know  the  respite  of  one  day. 
Ariel.  Is  that  your  resolution  ? 
Hug.  Sure  as  death. — 

Bear  him  directly  to  Hippolytus 
The  smith,  and  bid  him  clap  upon  his  legs 
Huge  massy  irons ;  then  without  the  gate 
Go,  carry  him  to  Cordalus  my  freed  man, 


•  Sexceatoplafo  nowun  indetur  tiki.  The  meaninf  of 
this  Is,— then  ehtlt  be  c+lUd  Sexcentoplaf as,  /rem  hewing 
six  hundred  stripes  fiven  thee.  This  kind  of  pleasantry 
Is  not  ueonmon  In  modem  as  well  as  ancient  writers. 
The  nickname  of  Den  Cholerit>-8n*9-8keTto-de-  Ttsip,  In 
Gibber's  Tofe  Fortune,  never  falls  to  produce  a  laufh ; 
and  M.  Ooste  has  pointed  out  a  similar  piece  of  humour 
in  Bfollere's  CmekeU  m  Conceit,  set  I.  scene  vi. 

inarelle  eet  em  n#a,  Qu'on  me  me  dim  flue, 
\  Von  m  m*  eppeUer,  Self  near  Cornelias. 
That  In,— I  shall  no  loafer  be  known  by  the  nsme  of 
mmrett$,  they  will  now  call  me  Mr.  Cernetiue,  i.  e.  Cuek- 
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That  he  may  make  him  labour  in  the  quarries  j 
And  tell  bim,  'tis  my  pleasure  be  be  used 
No  better  than  the  vilest  slave  I  have. 

Tynd  Against  your  will  why  should  I  wish  to 
live? 

My  loss  of  life  will  be  a  loss  to  you. 
There  is  no  evil  I  need  dread  in  death, 
When  death  is  over.   Were  I  to  survive 
To  th'  utmost  age  of  man,  my  space  of  time 
To  bear  the  hardships,  which  you  threat  me  with, 
Would  yet  be  short — Then  fare  you  well, — be 
happy,— 

Though  you  deserve  another  language  from  me. 
And  you,  Aristophontes,  take  from  me 
As  good  a  farewell,  as  you've  merited : 
For  you  have  been  the  cause  of  this. 

Heg.  Hence  with  bim. 

Tynd  One  thing  I  yet  request,    that,  if  Philo- 
crates 

Come  back  again,  I  may  have  leave  to  see  him. 
Heg.  Bear  him  this  instant  from  my  sight,  ye 
*  slaves, 
Or  you  yourselves  shall  suffer. 

{The  tlavet  lay  hold  on  Tyndarue  and  push 
km  along.) 
Tynd.  This  indeed 

Is  downright  violence,— to  be  dragg'd  and  driven. 

(He  it  borne  off  by  the  slavee.) 

Sciiri  VL 
Enter  Hieio  and  Abistophoictes. 
Heg.  So— he  is  carried  off  to  limbo. — Well,— 
I'll  teach  my  other  captives,  how  to  dare 
Attempt  another  such-like  enterprise ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  him,  who  made  discovery 
Of  this  device,  they  all  with  knavish  arts 
Had  led  me  by  the  bridle.— I'm  resolv'd 
Henceforth  I  will  have  faith  in  none  of  them. — 
I  have  been  once  impos'd  on  full  enough.— 
Ah  me !  I  hop'd  to  have  redeem'd  my  son 
From  slavery.— That  hope  is  vanish 'd  quite ! — 
One  son  I  lost  at  four  years  old ;— a  slave 
Then  stole  him  from  me ;  nor  have  I  once  heard 
From  that  time  of  the  slave  or  of  my  son.— 
My  eldest  is  a  captive  with  the  foe. — 
Ha!  how  is  this?  as  though  I  had  begot 
My  children  only  to  be  childless. — Follow  me; 

(to  Jritt.) 

And  I'll  conduct  you  to  your  former  station. 
I  am  resolv'd,  to  no  one  will  I  show 
Pity  henceforth, — since  no  one  pities  me. 

Jriet.  With  an  ill  omen  freed  from  chains  I 
came, 

With  an  ill  omen  I  to  chains  return.  [Exeunt. 

Act  IV.   ScBsrx  I. 
Enter  EneASiius  at  a  distance. 
0  Jove  supreme !  how  has  thy  providence 
Preserv'd  me !  how  hast  thou  increas'd  my  means, 
And  thrown  most  ample  plenty  in  my  way ! 
What  store  of  honours  and  emolument, 
Celebrity,  sport,  pastime,  holidays, 
With  ev'ry  choice  provision  for  good  cheer, 
Potations  deep,  and  feast ings  in  abundance, 
Till  the  gorg'd  appetite  shall  cry,  Enough  I — 
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Tis  flx'd,  in  future  I  will  cringe  and  crouch 

To  no  man,  I :  for  now  I  am  possessed 

Of  means  to  help  a  friend,  or  hurt  an  enemy* 

0  this  delightful  day  has  beap'd  upon  me 
Delights  the  most  delightful : — I  am  master 
Of  an  inheritance  without  encumbrance. — 
Now  will  I  shape  my  course  to  Hegio  here, 
And  bring  him  as  much  happiness,  as  himself 
Could  wish  for  from  the  gods,  and  even  more. 
Well — I  will  throw  my  cloak  then  o'er  my 

shoulder, 

Like  slaves  in  comedies,  for  expedition, 
That  I  may  be  the  first  to  tell  it  him : 
And  for  my  tidings  I  have  hopes  to  get 
Good  eating  with  him  to  eternity. 

Scene  II. 
Enter  Heoio. 

The  more  I  think  on  this  affair,  the  more 
Is  my  uneasiness  of  mind  increased. — 
That  they  should  gull  me  in  this  sort!— and  I 
Never  perceive  it ! — When  this  once  is  known, 

1  shall  be  made  the  jest  of  the  whole  town ; 
And  soon  as  e'er  I  come  into  the  Forum, 

M  That's  the  old  fellow  there,"  they  all  will  cry, 
"  Who  has  been  trick'd." — But  is  not  this  Erga- 
silus, 

I  see  at  distance  ? — Sure  it  is,— his  cloak 
Thrown  o'er  his  shoulder.— What  is  he  about? 
Erg.  [advancing.)  Haste,  haste,  Ergasilus, — 
look  to  thy  business. 
(laud.)  Hence, — have  a  care, — I  warn  you,  and 

forewarn  you, — 
Let  no  man  stop  me  in  my  way,  unless 
He  thinks  that  he  has  had  enough  of  life ; — 
Whoever  stops  me,  he  shall  kiss  the  ground. 
Heg.  He  puts  himself  in  posture  as  for  box- 
ing.— 

Erg.  I'll  do V— by  heav'ns  I'll  do't — Let  every 
one 

Pursue  his  own  track,  nor  by  any  business 

Clog  up  the  street — My  fist  is  a  balista, 

My  arm  a  catapulta,  and  my  shoulder 

A  battering-ram.— On  whomsoever  once 

I  dart  my  knee,  I'll  give  him  to  the  ground.— 

Whatever  mortal  I  shall  light  upon, 

I'll  knock  his  teeth  out,  and  employ  the  wretch 

To  pick  them  up  again. 

Heg.  What  mighty  menaces ! 

They  quite  astonish  me. 

Erg.  If  any  dare 

Oppose  my  course,  Til  make  him  to  remember 
The  day,  the  place  for  evermore,  and  me : 
Who  stops  me,  puts  a  stop  to  his  existence. 

Heg.  What  would  the  man  be  at  with  all  his 
swaggering  ? 

Erg.  I  give  you  notice,  caution  you  before- 
hand, 

That  it  may  be  your  own  fault,  if  you're  caught — 
Keep  home  then,  guard  you  from  assault 

Heg.  Twere  strange  this, 

Had  not  his  belly  got  him  this  assurance. 
I  pity  the  poor  wretch,  whose  cheer  has  swol'n 
him 

To  all  this  insolence. 


Erg.  Then  for  your  bakers, 

Breeders  of  swine,  rascals  who  feed  their  hags 
With  refuse  bran,  that  no  one  can  pass  by 
Their  bake-house  for  the  stench ; — let  me  but  see 

One  of  their  swine  here  in  the  public  way, 
My  fists  shall  give  the  owner  such  a  dusting, 
As  shall  beat  out  his  bran  about  his  ears. 

Heg.  He  issues  royal  and  imperial  edicts  t 
His  belly's  full :  his  belly  gives  him  impudence. 

Erg.  Then  for  your  fishmongers,  who  hawk 
about 

Upon  a  four  legg'd  dull  provoking  jade 
Their  stale  commodities,  whose  very  stench 
Drives  off  our  saunterers  in  the  Forum ;— troth, 
I'll  beat  their  filthy  baskets  'bout  their  chaps, 
That  they  may  know  how  much  offence  they 
give 

To  others'  noses.— Then  too  for  the  butchers, 

Who  under  the  pretence  of  selling  lamb 
Will  put  off  ewe  upon  you,  fob  you  off 
With  ram  for  wether  mutton ;— in  my  way 
If  I  should  chance  to  meet  a  ram  of  theirs, 
Woe  to  the  ram,  and  woe  too  to  it  s  owner ! 
Heg.  Heyday  1  this  swaggering  fellow  issues 
out 

His  edicts  and  commands,  as  though  he  were 
Comptroller  of  the  victualling : — Our  tolian* 
Have  made  him,  sure,  inspector  of  the  market. 

Erg.  No  more  a  parasite,  but  I'm  a  king,— 
More  kingly  than  a  king,— a  king  of  kings  j 
In  port  I  have  it,  such  an  ample  store ! 
Provision  for  the  belly. — Why  do  I 
Delay  to  load  old  Hegio  here  with  transport, 
Who  is  in  truth  the  happiest  man  alive. 

Heg.  What  transport  is  it,  that  himself  it 
seems, 

Is  in  a  transport  to  impart  to  me  ? 

Erg.  (knocking  at  Hegio' t  door.) 
Hoa  there — where  are  ye?  some  one,  ope  the 
door. 

Heg.  He's  come  to  sup  with  me. 

Erg.  Ope  both  the  doors, 

Ere  piece-meal  I  demolish  them  with  knocking. 

Heg.  I  have  a  mind  to  speak  to  him. — Ergasilus  1 

Erg.  Who  calls  Ergasilus  ? 

Heg.  Turn  your  head — look  on  me. 

Erg.  Look  on  you? — That's  what  Fortune 
never  does, 
Nor  ever  will. — Who  is  it  ? 

Heg.  Look. — I'm  Hegio. 

Erg.  (turning.)  Best  of  best  men,  most  oppor- 
tunely met 

Heg.  You  have  got  some  one  at  the  port  to  sup 
with, 

And  therefore  do  you  treat  me  with  this  scorn. 

Erg.  Give  me  thy  hand. 

Heg.  My  hand  ? 

Erg.  Thy  hand,  I  say. 

Give  it  this  instant. 

Heg.  There  it  is.  (giving  hit  hand.) 

Erg.  Be  joyous. 

Heg.  Joyous!  for  what? 

Erg.  Because  it  is  my  order. — 

Come,  come,  be  joyous. 

Heg.  Joy  alas !  with  me 

By  sorrow  is  prevented. 
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Erg.  Do  not  grieve : 

Til  wipe  away,  this  instant,  ev'ry  stain 
Of  sorrow  from  your  soul* — Pluck  up,-— be  joyous. 

Heg.  Well, — though  I  know  no  reason  to  re- 
joice. 

Erg .  That's  bravely  done.— Now  order— 

Heg.  Order  what* 

Erg.  A  monstrous  fire. 

Heg.  A  monstrous  fire  ? 

Erg.  I  say  it : 

A  huge  one  let  it  be. 

Heg.  Why  how  now,  Vulture? 

Think  yon,  that  I  will  fire  my  house  to  please  you  ? 

Erg.  Nay,  prithee  don't  be  angry. — Will  you 
order, 

Or  will  yon  not,  the  pots  to  be  put  on  I 
The  dishes  to  be  wash'd  ?  the  larded  meats, 
And  kickshaws  to  be  set  upon  the  stoves  ? 
Won't  you  send  some  one  to  buy  fish  ? 

Heg.  He  dreams 

With  his  eyes  open ! 

Erg.  Bid  another  go 

For  pork,  lamb,  pullets  ? 

Heg.  Yes,  you  understand 

Good  living,  had  you  wherewithal  to  get  it 

Erg.  For  hams,  for  turbot,  salmon,  mackerel, 
cod, 

A  flit  cheese  ? 

Heg.  Easier  'tis  for  you  to  talk 

Of  all  those  dainties,  than  with  me  to  eat  them. 

Erg.  Think  you,  I  speak  this  on  my  own  ac- 
count ? 

Heg.  You  will  have  nothing,  don't  deceive 
yourself, 

Like  what  you  talk  off. — Prithee  bring  with  you 

A  stomach  suited  to  such  common  fare, 

As  you  may  meet  with  ev'ry  day,— no  nice  one. 

Erg.  But  let  me  tell  you,  I  shall  be  the  author 
Of  your  providing  a  most  sumptuous  treat, 
E'en  though  I  should  forbid  it 

Heg.  I? 

Erg.  Yes,  you. 

Heg.  Hey !  you  are  then  my  master. 

Erg.        •  I'm  your  friend.— 

Say.  shall  I  make  thee  happy? 

Heg.  Certainly ; 

I'd  rather  so,  than  you  should  make  me  wretched. 

Erg.  Give  me  thy  hand. 

Heg.  There,— there's  my  hand. 

Erg.  The  gods, 

The  {rods  are  all  your  friends. 

Heg.  I  feel  it  not. 

Erg.  You  are  not  in  a  thorn-bush,  else  you'd 
feel- 
But  let  your  sacred  vessels  be  prepar'd, 
And  bid  them  bring  forthwith  a  fatted  lamb. 

Heg.  For  what? 

Erg.  To  make  a  sacrifice. 

Heg.  To  whom  ? 

Winch  of  the  gods? 

Erg.  To  me. — For  I  am  now 

Thy  Jupiter  supreme, — I  thy  Salvation, 
Thy  Life,  thy  Fortune,  thy  Delight,  thy  Joy.— 
To  make  this  god  propitious,  cram  him  well. 

Heg.  May  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods  confound 
you. 
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Erg.  Nay,  yon  should  rather  thank  me  for  the 

news 

I  bring  you  from  the  port,  such  gladsome  news. — 
Your  supper  likes  me  now. 

Heg.  Begone,  you  fool, — 

You're  come  too  late. 

Erg.  Your  words  had  been  more  true, 

Had  I  come  sooner. — Now  receive  from  me 
The  transport  that  I  bring  you. — At  the  port 
Just  now  I  saw  your  son,  your  Philopolemus, 
Alive  and  hearty,— in  the  packet-boat 
I  saw  him, — with  him  too  that  other  spark, 
Your  captive,  he  of  2E.\\s, — and  besides, 
Your  slave  Stalagmus,  he  that  run  away, 
And  stole  your  little  boy  at  four  years  old.  \ 

Heg.  Away, — you  joke  with  me. 

Erg.  Holy  Gluttony 

So  help  me, — as  I  wish  for  evermore 
By  her  high  title  to  be  dignified,— 
I  saw — 

Heg.     My  son  ? 

Erg.  Your  son,  my  genius. 

Heg.  With  him 

The  captive  youth  of  JEtia  ? 

Erg.  By  Apollo. 

Heg.  Stalagmus  too,  who  stole  my  child— 

Erg.  By  Sora. 

Heg.  Long  ago, — 

Erg.  By  PrsBneste. 

Heg.  Come  ? 

Erg.  By  Signia. 

Heg.  Art  sure  ? 

Erg.  By  Phrysinone. 

Heg.  Have  a  care, 

You  do  not  tell  a  falsehood. 

Erg.  By  Alatrium. 

Heg.  Why  do  you  swear  thus  by  these  bar- 
barous cities 
With  uncouth  names? 

Erg.  Because  they  are  as  hard 

As  is  the  supper  which,  you  said,  you'd  give  me. 

Heg.  A  plague  confound  you ! 

Erg.  Why?  because  you  won't 

Believe  me,  though  I  speak  in  sober  sadness. — 
But  of  what  country  was  Stalagmus,  when 
He  ran  away? 

Heg.  Of  Sicily. 

Erg.  But  now 

He's  no  Sicilian :  he  is  a  Slave-onian, 
To  a  Slave-onian  yoke-mate  tied  for  life. 
A  fit  match  for  him  to  keep  up  the  family. 

Heg.  And  may  I  then  rely  on  what  you've  said  ? 

Erg.  You  may  rely. 

Heg.  O  ye  immortal  gods ! 

If  he  speak  truth,  I  shall  seem  born  again. 

Erg.  And  can  you  doubt  me,  when  I  swore  so 
solemnly  ? 
If  you  have  little  faith  then  in  my  oaths, 
Go  to  the  port  yourself. 

Heg.  And  so  I  will. — 

Take  thou  the  necessary  care  within  :• 


*  Oar  author's  parasites  have  been  Imitated  by  modem 
dramatic  poets,  particularly  by  Fletcher  in  the  character 
of  Laxarillo  in  his  fVoman^HaUr,  and  by  Massenfrer  in 
that  of  Justice  Greedy,  in  A  JVno  Way  u  pmy  Old  D«Hm. 
Bir  Giles  Over-reach,  in  the  tatteMt*ia%tfc*  Vaa&RANfe* 
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Use,  and  demand,  broach  any  cask  yon  like, 
I  make  you  cellar-man. 

Erg.  And  if  you  find  me 

Not  a  true  prophet,  curry  me  with  your  cudgel. 

Heg.  If  your  intelligence  should  turn  out  true, 
I  will  insure  you  everlasting  eating. 

Erg.  From  whence? 

Heg.  From  me  and  from  my  son. 

Erg.  You  promise  ? 

Heg.  I  do. 

Erg.  And  I  too,  that  your  son  is  come. 

Heg.  You'll  manage  for  the  best. 

Erg.  All  good  attend  you. 

[Exit  Hxsio. 

Scxirx  III. 
EaoASiLus  alone. 
He's  gone,— and  has  intrusted  to  my  care, 
The  high  and  grand  concern  of  catering.— 
Immortal  gods !  how  I  shall  cut  and  quarter ! 
How  I  shall  chop  the  crags  from  off  the  chines ! 
What  devastation  will  befall  the  hams ! 
What  a  consumption  rage  among  the  bacon ! 
What  massacre  of  fat  sows1  paps !  of  brawn 
What  havoc  will  arise !— Then  what  fatigue 
Awaits  the  butchers !  what  the  hog-killers  !— 
But  to  say  more  of  what  concerns  good  eating, 
Is  loss  of  time,  and  hindrance. — I  will  now 
Go  enter  on  my  government,  and  sit 
In  judgment  o'er  the  bacon,—- set  at  liberty 
Hams  that  have  hung  untried  and  uncondemned. 

[Exit. 

Act  V.   Scxirx  I. 
Enter,  from  Hxsio's  house,  a  Lad,  servant  to  Hxsio. 
May  Jove  and  all  the  gods,  Ergasilus, 
Confound  thee  and  thy  belly,  with  all  parasites, 
And  all  who  shall  hereafter  entertain  them! 
Storm,  tempest,  devastation,  have  just  broke 
Their  way  into  our  house ! — I  was  afraid, 
He  would  have  sciz'd  me,  like  a  hungry  wolf: 
I  was  indeed  in  a  most  piteous  fright, 
He  made  such  horrid  grinding  with  his  teeth.— 
Soon  as  he. came,  he  knock'd  down  the  whole 
larder 

With  all  the  meat  in't: — then  he  snatch'd  a  knife 
And  stuck  three  pigs  directly  in  the  throat  . 
Broke  all  the  pots  and  cups  that  were  not  mea- 
sure, 

And  ask'd  the  cook,  whether  the  salting-pans 
With  their  contents  might  not  be  clapp'd  upon 
The  fire  together  all  at  once : — He  has  broke 
The  cellar  door  down,  laid  the  store-room  open.— 
Secure  him,  I  beseech  you,  fellow-servants  >— 
I'll  to  my  master,  tell  him  he  must  order 
Some  more  provisions,  if  he  means  to  have 
Any  himself: — for,  as  this  fellow  manages, 
There's  nothing  left,  or  nothing  will  be  shortly. 

command  of  the  kitchen,  and  absolute  authority  there  in 
respect  to  the  entertainment,  (act  ill.,  scene  ii.)  seems 
more  particularly  to  have  had  its  original  from  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  Lazarillo*s  drawing  his  sword,  and  demanding 
the  way,  (JVoman-Hater,  act  iii.,  scene  lv.,)  seems  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  a  hint  from  the  behaviour  of  Er- 
gasilus in  the  beginning  of  this  scene.  There  Is  also  a 
character  in  many  respects  like  it  In  a  comedy,  called 
.  Tk*  Csnttr»«ry  ChfHs,  by  Ravenscroft. 


Scxjrx  H. 

Enter  Hxaio,  Pbilopolvxus,  and  Pai&ocmATBS. 
Stalaoxus  at  a  distance. 

Heg.  (to  kit  son,  advancing.)  O  my  dear  boy! — 
To  Jove  and  to  the  gods, 
In  duty  bound,  I  pay  my  utmost  thanks  ;— 
That  they  have  thus  restor'd  you  to  your  father? — 
That  they  have  freed  me  from  the  load  of  sorrow 
I've  labour d  under,  since  deprived  of  yoa ; — 
That  I  behold  yon  villain  in  my  powr  j — 

(pointing  to  Stalagmut.) 
And  that  this  youth  has  kept  his  word  with  me. 

[pointing  to  Pkitocratm.) 
No  more, — enough  already  I've  experieno'd 
Of  heart-felt  anguish, — with  disquietude 
And  tears  enough  have  worn  me, — I  have  heard 
Enough  too  of  your  troubles,  which,  my  eon, 
Tou  told  me  at  the  port. — Then  now  to  basinets. 
Phil.  Well,  sir, — what  recompense  may  I  ex- 
pect, 

For  keeping  of  my  word,  and  bringing  back 
Your  son  in  liberty? 

Heg.  You've  done,  Philocrates, 

What  I  can  never  thank  you  for  enough, — 
So  much  you  merit  from  my  son  and  me. 

Philop.  Nay,  but  you  can,  my  father,  and  yoa 
shall, 

And  I  shall  too :— the  gods  too  will  enable  you 
Amply  to  pay  a  kindness  back  to  one, 
Who  has  deserv'd  so  highly  of  us  both. — 
Indeed,  my  father,  but  you  must. 

Heg.  No  more, — 

(to  PhU.)  I've  no  tongue  to  deny  whatever  yoa 
ask. 

PhU.  I  ask  of  you  that  slave  I  left  behind 
An  hostage  for  me,  (one,  who  ever  has 
Preferr'd  my  interest  to  his  own,)  that  so 
I  may  reward  him  for  his  services. 

Heg.  Your  services  I'll  thankfully  repay. — 
That  which  you  ask,  and  that  and  any  thing 
Which  you  require,  you  may  at  once  command. 
Don't  be  offended,  that  your  slave  has  felt 
The  marks  of  my  displeasure.  • 

Phil.  How  displeasure! 

Heg.  Finding  myself  impos'd  upon,  in  chains 
I  had  him  laid,  and  sent  him  to  the  quarries. 

PhU.  Ah  me !  it  grieves  me,  that  this  best  of 
fellows 

Should  undergo  these  hardships  for  my  sake. 
Heg.  I  will  have  nothing  therefore  for  his  ran- 
som : — 

Freed,  without  cost,  so  take  him. 

Phil.  Kindly  done. 

But  let  him,  pray,  be  sent  for  strait. 

Heg.  He  shall. 

(to  attendants.)  Where  are  you? — Go,  bring  Tyn- 

darus  here  directly. — 
Do  you  go  in. — (to  Phil,  and  Philop.)  Meantime 

will  I  examine 
Tli is  whipping-post,  to  learn  what  he  has  done 
With  my  poor  younger  son.  —  You'll  bathe  the 

while. 

Philop.  Philocrates,  you'll  follow. 
PhU.  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Pbilofolexus  and  Pbilocbates. 
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ScBVB  m. 

Hs«io  and  Stalavxus. 

y  honest  lad !— come  hither  j — my  fine 
slave ! 

phat  d'ye  expect  from  me,  when  such  a 
man, 

e,  will  tell  lies  ? — An  honest  lad ! 
ve!  I  ne'er  was,  nor  ever  shall  be;— 
to  make  me  so. 

You  see  at  once 
BLtion :— -if  you  speak  the  truth, 
tter  your  bad  fortune : — speak  it  then, — 
rid  just,  though  you  was  never  so 
ir  life  before. 

And  do  you  think 
>  own  it,  when  yourself  affirm  it? 
ut  I  shall  make  you  blush ; — nay,  I  will 
make  you 
ill  over. 

So ! — you  threaten  me 
jh  I  were  not  used  to  stripes.— Away 

then- 
it's  your  pleasure  ?— Tis  but  ask,  and 

have. 

''ine  talking  this! — to  cut  the  matter  short, 
>e  brief. 

I'll  do  as  you  command. 
)  he  was  ever  an  obedient  lad ! — 
;  business. — Now  attend,  and  answer  me 
:  I  ask  you : — if  you  speak  the  truth, 
jtter  your  condition. 

That's  a  joke  !— 
imagine,  that  I  do  not  know 

leserve  1 

But  yet  you  may  avoid 
if  not  the  whole. 

A  trifling  part : — 
my  due; — because  I  ran  away, 
le  your  son,  then  sold  him. 

Sold !  to  whom  ? 
Theodoromedes  the  Polyplusian 
,  for  six  mince. 

0  ye  gods ! 
le  father  of  this  same  Philocrates. 
I  know  him  better  than  I  know  yourself, 
lave  seen  him  oft'ner. 

Jove  supreme 
erne  and  my  son ! — Hoa  there  I— Philo- 
crates ! 

ou,  as  you  love  me,  to  come  forth  >— 
to  say  to  you — 

Scxirz  IV. 

Enter  Philochatks. 

Behold  me  here : 
md  me  what  you  will :  say,  what's  your 
pleasure  ? 

This  fellow  tells  me,  that  he  sold  my  son 
s  to  your  father  for  six  mince. 
(to  Stal.)  How  long  was  this  ago? 

Near  twenty  years. 
.  He  says  what  is  not  true. 

Or  you  or  I  do,-— 
ither  gave  you,  when  a  child,  a  slave 
-  years  old,  for  your  own  use  and  service. 


PkiL  What  was  his  name! — If  what  yon  say 

is  true, 
Tell  me  his  name. 

Stal.  His  name  was  Pa?gniuin 

But  afterwards  you  call'd  him  Tyndarus. 

PkiL  How  came  I  not  to  recollect  you? 

Stal  Tis 
The  usual  way  with  folks  not  to  remember 
Or  know  the  man,  whose  favour  is  worth  nothing. 

Pkd.  Tell  me, — that  slave,  you  sold  unto  my 
father, 

Who  gave  him  me  for  my  own  service,  was  he 
This  old  man's  son  ? 

Heg.  Lives  he? 

Stal.  I  had  the  money, 

I  car'd  for  nothing  more. 

Heg.  What  says  Philocrates? 

Phil.  That  he,  this  very  Tyndarus,  is  your  son, 
The  proofs  show. — He  was  brought  up  from  a  boy 
With  me  a  boy  in  modesty  and  virtue 
Even  to  manhood. 

Heg.  If  ye  speak  the  truth, 

I  am  indeed  both  happy  and  unhappy. 
I  am  unhappy,  if  he  is  my  son, 
That  I  have  us'd  severity  towards  him. 
Ah  me !  I've  treated  him  with  less  affection, 
And  with  more  cruelty  than  it  behoved  me. 
It  grieves  me,  I  have  wrought  him  so  much 
harm : — 

Would  it  had  ne'er  been  done! — But  see,  he 
comes, 

Accoutred  little  suiting  to  his  virtues. 

Scwr«  V. 
Enter  Ttitdahuh. 
I've  often  seen  the  torments  of  the  damn'd 
In  pictures  represented :  but  no  hell 
Can  equal  that,  where  I  was,  in  the  quarries. 
That  is  a  place,  where  ev'ry  limb  with  toil 
And  labour  must  be  wearied. — Soon  as  I 
Arriv'd  there, — as  your  brats  of  quality 
Have  daws,  or  ducks,  or  quails  to  play  withy— me 
They  gave,  t  amuse  myself  withal,  a  crow. — 
But  see,  my  master's  here  before  his  door ! 
My  other  master  too,  return'd  from  iElis ! 

Heg.  Save  you,  my  wish'd  for  son ! 

Tynd.  Ha!  what?  your  son! 

Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you,  why  you  call 
Yourself  my  father,  me  your  son : — you've  done, 
As  parents  do, — caus'd  me  to  see  the  light. 

PkiL  Save  you,  sweet  Tyndarus ! 

Tynd.  And  you  too, — though 

On  your  account  I  undergo  this  trouble. 

PkiL  But  through  my  means  you'll  now  arrive 
at  wealth 

And  liberty.— This  is  your  father, — (pointing  to 
Megio.) 

This  (pointing  to  Stalagtmu,) 
The  slave,  that  stole  you  hence  at  four  years  old, 
And  sold  you  to  my  father  for  six  minae, 
Who.  gave  you  to  me,  then  a  little  boy 
Like  to  yourself,  for  my  own  use  and  service. 
He  has  confess'd  the  whole :  we've  brought  him 

back 
From  iElis  hither. 

Tynd.  Where  ia  Haqp&'x  vreA 
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PkU.  Your  brother, — he's  within. 

Tynd.  How  say  you?  have  you 

Then  brought  him  home  ? 

PML  I  tell  you,  he's  within. 

Tynd.  Twas  rightly  done  in  you. 

Phil  This  is  your  father, 

And  that  the  thief,  who  stole  you  when  a  boy. 

Tynd.  And  for  that  theft,  now  I'm  a  man  as 
he  is, 

111  give  him  to  the  hangman. 

Phil.  He's  deserving. — 

Tynd.  And  I'll  reward  him  equal  to  his  merits.— 

(to  Hegio.)  But  tell  me,  pray, — are  you  indeed 
my  father  ? 
Heg.  I  am,  my  son. 

Tynd.  At  length  I  recollect, 

And  have  a  dark  remembrance,  that  I've  heard 
My  father's  name  was  Hegio. 

Heg.  I  am  he. 

PkU.  O  let  your  son  be  lightened  of  those  chains, 
And  that  slave  loaded  with  them. 

Heg.  'Tis  my  purpose ; 

'  1*11  do  it  the  first  thing. — Then  let  us  in, 
And  strait  send  for  the  smith  to  take  the  chains 
From  off  my  son,  and  give  them  to  that  rascal. 

Stal  'Tis  right  to  give  them  me,  for  I  have 
nothing.  [Exeunt. 

JL  Comedian  addrettet  the  Spectator*. 
Gallants,  this  play  is  founded  on  chaste  manners; 
No  wenching,  no  intrigues,  no  child  expos'd, 
No  close  old  dotard  cheated  of  his  money, 
No  youth  in  love,  making  his  mistress  free 
Without  his  father's  knowledge  or  consent. 
Few  of  these  sort  of  plays  our  poets  find, 
T'  improve  our  morals,  and  make  good  men 
better. 

Now  if  the  piece  has  pleas'd  you,  with  our  acting 
If  you're  content,  and  we  have  not  incurr'd 
Displeasure  by  it,  give  us  then  this  token  : 
All  who  are  willing  that  reward  should  wait 
On  chaste  and  virtuous  manners,  give  applause. 


THE  MISER,  OR  POT  OF  GOLD. 


Euclio,  the  Miter. 
Mksadoeus. 
Ltcoxidxs. 
Strobilus,  Servant  to 

Lyconidet. 
Stasimus,  Servant  to 

Megadorut. 


DRAMATIS  PXaSOM. 

EuvoxiA,  Mother  of  Ly- 
conidet. 
Staphila,  Servant  to 

EucUo. 
Phxdhia,  Daughter  to 

Euclio. 
Anthhax, 
Conoio 


IAX,"> 

°»  5 


Cookt. 


Sosvx. — Athens,  before  the  houtet  of  Euclio  and 
MxeADoaus. 


rmoLoeus. 

THX  HOUSEHOLD  SOD.* 

Lxst  any  one  should  wonder  who  I  am, 
I'll  tell  you  in  few  words.    I  am  the  god 

•  Lar  FamUiarit.  Every  house  among  the  ancients  1 
its  peculiar  tutelary  deity,  whkl  is  called  Ur. 


Domestic  of  this  family,  from  whence 
Ye  saw  me  come.   It  now  is  many  years, 
Since  I've  possess'd  this  house,  protecting  it 
Both  in  the  grandfather's  and  father's  time 
Of  him  who  now  inhabits  it   The  grandfather, 
Unknown  to  every  one,  entrusted  me 
With  a  rare  treasure,  all  of  gold :  for  this 
He  dug  a  hiding-place  beneath  the  hearth, 
Beseeching  me  with  prayers  to  keep  it  for  him. 
He  died,  and  was  withal  so  covetous, 
He  would  not  even  tell  it  to  his  son, 
But  rather  chose  to  leave  him  indigent 
Than  show  him  this  same  treasure.    On  his 
death 

He  left  his  son  a  bit  of  ground,  from  whence 
He  might  pick  up  a  piteous  livelihood 
With  industry  and  labour.    Now  when  be 
Was  dead,  who  with  this  gold  had  trusted  me, 
I  set  me  to  observe,  whether  the  son 
Would  hold  me  in  more  honour  than  the  lamer 
Had  done  before  him :  but  he  treated  me 
With  less  regard,  less  honour'd  and  rever'd  me. 
I  did  the  same  with  him.    He  also  died 
And  left  a  son,  who  now  inhabits  here,  a 
Of  the  same  close  and  niggard  disposition 
As  was  his  father  and  his  grandfather. 
He  has  an  only  daughter :  she  indeed 
Makes  ev'ry  day  her  constant  supplications 
With  frankincense,  or  wine,  or  something  else, 
And  gives  me  wreaths  of  flowers.   For  her  sake 
Have  I  caus'd  Euclio  to  find  out  this  treasure, 
That,  if  he  please,  he  may  more  readily 

Dispose  of  her  in  marriage  

But  hark ! — I  hear  old  Euclio  now  within 
Making  an  uproar,  as  he's  won't  to  do. 
He's  thrusting  his  old  woman  out  of  doors,  * 
That  she  should  nothing  know.  Belike  he  wants 
To  see  his  treasure,  if  it  be  not  stolen. 

Act  I.    Scxm;  I. 
Euclio  driving  out  Staphila. 
EucL  Out  of  my  house  I  say; — out  of  my 
house ; 

Nay,  but  you  must  and  shall ;— out  of  my  doors 
Good  gossip  Pry-about, — poking  your  eyes 
And  peering,  here  and  there,  in  every  corner. 

Staph.  Why  do  you  beat  me,  a  poor  wretch? 

EucL  To  make  you 

A  poor  wretch ; — you  shall  lead  a  sorry  life  on't. 

Staph.  Why  have  you  thrust  me  out  of  doors! 

EucL  You  jade! 

Give  you  a  reason  ?    Get  you  from  the  door,— 
There,  there. — See  how  she  crawls! — Do  you 

know  what? 
If  I  but  take  a  stick  in  hand,  I'll  quicken 
That  tortoise-pace  of  yours. 

Staph.  Would  I  were  hang'd 

Rather  than  serve  you  at  this  rate. 

Eud.  The  beldam! 

See  how  she  grumbles  to  herself! — You  jade, 
I'll  tear  your  eyes  out  j  I'll  prevent  your  watch- 
ing— 

Peeping  and  prying  into  all  I  do. 
Get  farther  off  there, — farther, — farther  still. 
Farther,— so,— stand  there.— If  you  dare  to  budge 
A  ringer  or  a  nail's  breadth  from  that  place, 
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Or  if  you  torn  your  head  once  till  I  bid  yon, 
111  tend  you  for  a  schooling  to  the  gallows. 
(osioV.)  Was  ever  such  a  beldam  I— I'm  afraid 
She'll  catch  me  unawares,  and  smell  the  place 
out 

Where  I  have  hid  my  money. — The  curs'd  jade ! 
Why,  she  has  eyes  too  in  her  polo— I'll  go 
And  see  whether  my  gold  is  as  I  lodg'd  it, — 
My  gold,  which  gives  me  so  much  pain  and 
trouble.  [Goes  in. 

Scbvb  II. 
Staphila  alone. 
Egad,  I  can't  tell  what's  come  to  my  master : 
He's  out  of  his  senses. — Here  now,  in  this 
manner, 

He  turns  me  out  o'doors,  ten  times  a  day, 
Ever  so  often. — Troth,  I  can't  imagine 
What  whim-whams  he  has  got  into  his  head. 
He  lies  awake  all  night,  and  then  he  sits 
Purring  and  poring  the  whole  day  at  home, 
Like  a  lame  cobbler  in  his  stall.   And  then 
My  poor  young  mistress,  she's  upon  the  point 
Of  being  brought  to  bed ;  and  how  shall  I 
Hide  her  disgrace?  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
To  get  a  rope,  and  stretch  me  at  full  length. 

8CBKB  III. 

Re-enter  Euclto. 
Eud  So,  so— my  heart's  at  ease, — all's  safe 

within. 

(to  Staph.)  Come,  hussy,  get  you  in  now,  and  be 
sure 

Take  care  of  all  within. 

Staph,  Take  care  of  what? 

Will  any  one,  think  you,  run  away  with  the 
house  ? 

I'm  sure  there's  nothing  else  to  carry  off, 
Except  the  cobwebs. — Troth,  it's  full  of  empti- 
ness. 

Eud.  You  hag  of  hags !  why  Jove,  to  satisfy 

you, 

Should  make  me  a  King  Philip  or  Darius.— 
Harkye,  I'd  have  you  to  preserve  those  cob- 
webs. 

I'm  poor,  I'm  very  poor,  I  do  confess ; 
Yet  I'm  content :  I  bear  what  heaven  allots. 
Come,  get  you  in :  bolt  the  door  after  you ;— - 
I  shall  be  back  directly ;  and  be  sure 
Don't  let  a  soul  in. 

Staph.  What  if  any  one 

Should  beg  some  fire  ? 

EucL  I'd  have  you  put  it  out, 

That  there  may  be  no  plea  to  ask  for  any. 
If  you  do  leave  a  spark  of  fire  alive, 
I'll  put  out  every  spark  of  life  in  you. 
If  any  body  wants  to  borrow  water, 
Tell  them,  'tis  all  run  out;  and  if,  as  is 
The  custom  among  neighbours,  they  should  want 
A  knife,  an  axe,  a  pestle,  or  a  mortar, 
Tell  them  some  rogues  broke  in,  and  stole  them 
all. 

Be  sure  let  no  one  in,  while  I'm  away;— 

I  charge  you  even  if  Good  Luck  should  come, 

Don't  let  her  in. 


Staph.      Good  Luck,  quotha  1 1  warrant  you, 
She's  not  in  such  a  hurry :  she  has  never 
Come  to  our  house,  though  she  is  ne'er  so  near. 

Eud.  Have  done,— go  in. 

Staph.  I  say  no  more, — I'm  gone. 

Eud  Be  sure  you  bolt  the  door  both  top  and 
bottom. — 
I  shall  be  back  this  instant 

[Exit  Staphila. 

Scsrc  IV. 
Euclio  alone. 

I  am  vex'd, 

Whenever  I'm  oblig'd  to  be  from  home. 
I  don't  care  to  go  out ; — but  now  I  must. 
The  master  of  our  ward  has  given  notice, 
He  shall  distribute  money  to  each  family. 
If  I  forego  my  share,  and  don't  put  in  for  it, 
They  will  suspect  I  have  a  hoard  at  home : 
For  'tis  not  likely  a  poor  man  would  slight 
The  smallest  sum,  and  not  make  application. 
Nay  now  indeed,  maugre  my  utmost  pains 
To  hide  it  from  the  knowledge  of  each  soul, 
Yet  every  one  seems  to  be  in  the  secret; 
They're  so  much  oiviller  than  they  us'd  to  be ; 
They  come  up  to  me,  take  me  by  the  hand, 
Ask  how  I  do,  and  what  I  am  upon. 
Well, — but  I'll  go  now  whither  I  was  going, 
And  make  haste  back  again  as  fast  as  possible. 

[Exit. 

Scwri  V. 

Enter  Euyomia  and  Mmadobus. 

Eun.  I'd  have  you  think,  my  brother,  what  I 
say 

Arises  purely  from  my  friendship  for  yon, 

And  a  regard  for  what  concerns  your  interest, 

Such  as  in  short  becomes  a  loving  sister. 

I  know  we  women  are  accounted  troublesome, 

Nor  without  reason  look'd  on  as  mere  praters. 

'Tis  true,  there  never  was,  in  any  age, 

Such  a  wonder  to  be  found  as  a  dumb  woman.— 

But  to  be  serious ;  do  but  think,  my  brother, 

That  I  am  near  to  you,  as  you  to  me : 

We  should  consult  with  and  advise  each  other 

In  ev'ry  thing  we  think  for  our  advantage ; 

Nor  should  we  hide  from  one  another  aught, 

Or  hesitate  through  fear  about  communicating 

Whatever  may  advantage  either  party 

On  this  account  I've  taken  you  aside 

And  brought  you  out  here,  to  discourse  with  yon 

Upon  a  subject  that  concerns  you  nearly. 

Meg.  Give  me  thy  hand,  thou  best  of  women. 

Eun.  Hal 
Where  is  she?  and  who  is  she— that  beat  of 
women  ? 

Meg.  Yourself 

Eun,  What  I  ?  a  pretty  joke  'faith. 

Meg.  Nay, 
If  you  deny  it,  I  deny  it  too. 

Eun.  You  should  say  nothing  but  the  truth, 
good  brother. 
Your  best  of  women  you  can  pick  out  nowhere : 
One  is  indeed  worse,  brother^  than.  %x**3&Kt» 
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Meg.  In  troth  I'm  of  the  same  opinion,  sister, 
Nor  shall  I  differ  with  yon  on  that  point. 

Eun.  Joking  apart, — attend  to  me,  I  beg  yon. 

Meg.  Use  and  command  me,  as  you  will. 

Eun.  I'm  going 

To  advise  you  what  will  be  most  for  your  in- 
terest, 

Meg.  Tis  your  way,  sister,  ever. 

Eun.  What  will  bring 

Eternal  satisfaction.    Tou  should  have 
An  heir  to  your  estate. — Heaven  grant  you  may ! 
What  say  you?— In  a  word,  my  dearest  brother, 
I'd  have  you  marry. 

Meg.  Oh !  I'm  slain. 

Eun.  How  so? 

Meg.  You've  cut  me  to  the  brain  by  what 
you've  said: 
Oh !  you  speak  daggers. 

Eun.  Poh,  now  prithee  do 

As  I  advise. 

Meg.  Well — if  you'll  have  it  so. 

Eun.  It  is  for  your  advantage. 

Meg.  Yes,  to  die 

Sooner  than  marry.— Look  ye,  my  good  sister, 
If  you  will  have  me  wiv'd,  it  shall  be  only 
On  this  condition  >— Let  her  be  brought  home 
To-morrow,  and  the  next  day  carried  out* 
On  these  terms  you  may  marry  me :  I'm  ready. 

Eun.  I  can  indeed  help  you  to  one,  my  brother, 
That's  very  rich ;  but  then  she  is  not  young ; 
She's  middle-aged.    What  say  you?  Shall  I  ask 
her 

The  question  for  you  ? 

Meg.  Come,  I'll  save  you  trouble. 

Thanks  to  the  gods,  and  to  my  ancestors, 
I'm  rich  enough:  nor  do  I  value  power, 
Pomp,  honours,  acclamations  of  the  people, 
Ivory  cars,  rich  robes,  and  purple  vestments, 
Which  by  their  cost  may  bring  a  man  to  beggary. 

Eun.  Tell  me,  who  is  she  you  would  take  to 
wife? 

Meg.  I'll  tell  you.   Do  you  know  our  poor  old 
neighbour, 

Euclio  ? 

Eun.    I  know  him, — a  good  sort  of  man. 
Meg.  His  daughter  I  would  marry. — Nay,  nay, 
sister, 

Speak  not  a  word, — I  know  what  you  would 
say,— 

She  has  no  fortune. — What  of  that? — I  like  her. 

Eun.  Well  then, — heaven  prosper  you ! 

Meg.  I  hope  the  same. 

Eun.  Any  commands  ? 

Meg.  Your  servant 

Eun,  Brother,  yours. 

[JELrt*  Eunomia. 

Meg.  I'll  go  meet  Euclio,  if  he  be  at  home- 
But  see  he's  coming  hither,  whence  I  know  not. 

SCKKX  VI. 

Enter  Euclio. 
Eucl.  My  mind  misgave  me,  as  soon  as  I 
went  out, 

That  I  should  go  on  a  fool's  errand :  therefore 
•  Buried. 


I  went  against  the  grain.   There  was  not  one 
Of  all  our  ward  there, — no  one  there,  whose 

business 

Twas  to  make  distribution  of  the  money.— 
So  now  I'll  hie  me  home  as  fast  as  possible, 
For  though  myself  am  here,  my  mind's  at  home. 
Meg.  May  health  and  happiness  attend  you, 

Euclio ! 

EucL  Heaven  bless  you,  Megadorus  I 

Meg.  How  is't  with  you? 

Are  you  as  hearty  and  as  well  in  health 
As  you  could  wish  to  be  ? 

Eucl.  (aside.)  Tis  not  for  nothing, 

When  a  rich  man  speaks  kindly  to  a  poor  one. 
Now,  to  be  sure,  he  knows  I  have  got  money; 
And  therefore  he's  so  wondrous  complaisant 

Meg.  How  are  you? 

EucL     'Faith  but  poorly  as  to  circumstances. 

Meg.  If  you  are  but  content,  you  have  enough 
To  live  upon  with  comfort 

Eucl.  (aside.)  The  old  woman 

Has  told  him  of  the  gold ;— yes,  all's  discovered  >— 
The  jade !  I'll  cut  her  tongue  out,  tear  her  eyes 
out, 

When  I  get  home. 

Meg.  What  is  it  you  are  mutteing? 

Eucl  I  was  lamenting  of  my  poverty : 
I  have  a  great  girl  unprovided  for, 
And  can't  dispose  of  her  without  a  portion. 
Meg.  No  more ;— take  courage ; — she  shall  be 
disposal  of; — 
I'll  stand  your  friend ; — say  what  you  want,  com- 
mand me. 

Eucl.  (aside.)  He  asks  and  promises  both  in  a 

breath : 

He's  gaping  for  my  treasure,  to  devour  it— 
And  so  he  thinks  to  entice  me,  like  a  dog, 
By  holding  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  stone, 
Ready  to  knock  my  brains  out,  in  the  other  1 
I  place  no  confidence  in  your  rich  man, 
When  he's  so  monstrous  civil  to  a  poor  one: 
If  he  holds  out  his  hand  to  you  in  courtesy, 
'Tis  with  design  to  gripe  you. — Ah,  I  know  'eraj 
They  are  a  kind  of  polype,  that  hold  fast 
Whatever  they  once  touch. 

Meg.  Attend  a  while ; 

I've  something,  Euclio,  to  communicate 
In  common,  that  concerns  both  you  and  me. 

Eucl.  (aside.)  Undone! — my  money's  stole,— 
and  now  he  wants 
To  enter  into  composition  with  me.— 
I'll  in.  (goings) 

Meg.  Where  going? 

Eucl.  I'll  bo  back  this  instant — 

There's  something  I  must  look  into  at  home. 

[Euclio  goes  in. 
Meg.  I  verily  believe,  that  when  I  come 
To  ask  him  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  me, 
He'll  think  I  only  mean  to  make  a  jest  of  him. 
Never  was  man  so  close  and  niggardly  1 

Eucl.  (returning.)  Well,  heaven  be  prais'd  all's 
safe:  if  nothing's  lost, 
All's  right. — But  I  was  terribly  afraid ; 
Before  I  went  in,  I  was  almost  dead.— 
(to  Meg.)  You  see  I  am  come  back ; — your  plea- 
sure, sir? 
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Meg.  I  thank  you. — Prithee  now  rewire  me 

readily 
In  what  I  ask. 

EucL  Provided  you  don't  ask 

What  I  don't  choose  to  answer. 

Meg.  Tell  me  .then, 

What  think  you  of  my  family? 

EucL  Tis  good. 

Meg.  My  honour  ? 

EucL  Strict 

Meg.  My  actions? 

Eud.  Neither  bad, 

Nor  wicked. 

Meg.         Do  you  know  what  age  I'm  off? 

EucL  I  know  you  are  advanc'd  in  years,  as 
also 

Advanc'd  in  circumstances. 

Meg.  I  have  always 

Thought  you  an  honest  fellow  free  from  guile, 
And  think  so  still. 

EucL  Oh  bo,  he  scents  the  moneys- 

Would  you  aught  farther  ?  (going  ) 

Meg.  Since  we  know  each  other, 

And  what  we  are,  I  you,  you  me,  I  ask 
Your  daughter  for  a  wife ;  and  may  it  prove 
A  blessing  to  us  all,  to  me,  to  you, 
And  to  your  daughter !— Give  me  your  consent. 

EucL  0  Megadorus,  it  but  ill  becomes 
Your  character  to  mock  a  poor  man  thus, 
Who  never  gave  offence  to  you  or  your's, 
Or  ever  merited  in  word  or  deed 
That  you  should  treat  me  as  you  do. 

Meg.  By  heavens, 

I  come  not  to  deride ;  I  do  not  mock  you, 
Nor  do  I  think  you  merit  it 

EucL  Then  why 

D'ye  ask  my  daughter  for  a  wife  ? 

Meg.  To  serve  you, 

And  to  promote  my  good  through  you  and  your's. 

EucL  I'm  thinking,  Megadorus ; — you  are  rich 
And  powerful ;  I  am  of  poor  men  the  poorest 
Now  if  I  give  my  daughter  to  your  worship— 

Meg.  'Tis  for  your  interest,  the  nearer  you 
Can  form  affinity  with  men  of  worth 
And  means.    Accept  my  proffer;  hearken  to 
me, 

And  give  me  your  consent 

Eud.  But  I  can  give 

No  portion  with  her. 

Meg.  You  need  give  her  none. 

She,  that  has  virtue,  has  sufficient  dower. 

EucL  I  tell  it  you,  because  you  may  not  think 
I've  found  a  treasure. 

Meg,  Say  no  more ;  I  know  it— 

You'll  give  her  to  me  then  ? 

EucL  0  Jupiter  1 

I  am  undone  1  I'm  ruin'd  1 

Meg.  What's  the  matter? 

EucL  What  noise  was  that  there,  like  the  crash 
of  iron  ? 

[Euclio  runt  in  hastily. 

Meg,  They're  digging  in  my  garden.— Hey ! 
where  is  he  ? 
He's  gone,  and  left  me  in  uncertainty.— 
He  treats  me  with  disdain,  because  he  sees 
I  court  his  friendship.    Tis  the  way  of  them : 


If  a  rich  man  seek  favour  from  a  poor  one, 
The  poor  man  is  afraid  to  treat  with  him, 
And  by  his  awkward  fears  hurts  his  own  in- 
terest ; 

Then,  when  the  opportunity  is  lost, 
Too  late  he  wishes  to  recover  it 
EucL  (returning,  and  tpeakt  to  hit  maud  within.) 
If  I  don't  tear  your  tongue  out  from  the  root, 
I'll  give  them  leave  to  unman  me. 

Meg.  Oh,  I  see 

You  think  me  a  fit  object  for  your  sport, 
Though  at  these  years ;  but  sure  I  don't  deserve  it 

EucL  Not  I  indeed ;— nor  could  I,  if  I  would. 

Meg.  Well,  will  you  now  betroth  your  daughter 
to  me? 

EucL  Upon  the  terms  I  said, — without  a  por- 
tion. 

Meg.  You  do  betroth  her  then  ? 

Eud.  I  do  betroth  her. 

Heavens  prosper  it  1 

Meg.  I  say  the  same. 

End.  Remember, 
Tis  the  agreement,  that  she  brings  no  dowry. 

Meg.  I  shan't  forget  it 

EucL  But  I  know  your  tricks : 

Tis  off  or  on,  'tis  done  or  not  done,  with  you, 
Just  as  you  like. 

Meg.  We  shall  have  no  dispute. 

What  hinders  but  the  wedding  be  to-day? 

Eud.  'Tis  best 

Meg.  I  ll  go  then,  and  get  all  things  ready. 
Would  you  aught  else  ? 

EucL  Nothing  but  what  you  say. 

Meg.  It  shall  be  done.    Your  servant— 
(calling  at  the  door  of  hit  haute.)  Stasimus— 

(Statimut  entert.) 
Here,  follow  me  directly  to  the  market 

[Mxsadobus  goet  off  with  Staiimits. 

Sckitx  VII. 

Euclio  alone. 

He's  gone.— Ye  gods,  what  cannot  money  do ! 
He  must  have  heard,  that  I've  a  hoard  within : 
'Tis  that  he  wants ;  and  therefore  has  he  been 
So  obstinately  bent  on  this  alliance. 
(calling.)  Where  are  you?— you,  that  have  run 
gossiping, 

And  cbitter-c haltering  to  all  the  neighbours, 
That  I  would  give  a  portion  with  my  daughter  f 
Hoa,  Staphila, — I  call  you,— -don't  you  hear? 

Sciin  vm. 

Enter  Stavhila. 
EucL  Make  haste,  and  clean  the  vessels  for  a 

sacrifice. 

I  have  betroth'd  my  daughter,  and  to-day 
She  marries  with  our  neighbour  Megadorus. 

Staph.  Heavens  blessings  ontl— but  faith  it 
cannot  be : 
It  is  too  sudden. 

EucL  Silence,  and  begone : 

See  that  all  things  be  ready  by  the  time 
I  return  home  from  market;  and  d'ye  hear? 
Fasten  the  door :  I  shall  be  back  directly. 
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8c«ri  IX. 
Stapiila  atom. 
What's  to  be  done  now  f  we  are  both  of  us, 
I  and  my  mistress,  on  the  brink  of  rain. 
She's  just  upon  delivery,  and  her  shame 
Must  come  at  last  to  light ;  what  hitherto 
We  have  conoeal'd,  we  can  no  longer  hide. 
I'll  in,  and  do  what  master  order'd  me 
Against  his  coming.    Troth,  I'm  sore  afraid, — 
Poor  I  shall  have  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow. 

[Exit. 

Act  II.    Scbhb  I. 
Enter  Stasimus  with  Aitthrax  and  Coiveaio, 
cooks,  music-girls,  and  others  carrying  previsions. 

Stas.  After  my  master  had  bought  these  provi- 
sions, 

And  hir'd  these  cooks  and  music-girls,  he  bade  me 
Divide  them  equally  into  two  parts. 

Cong.  In  troth  you  shan't  split  me,  I  tell  you 
bluntly : 

If  you  will  have  me  whole,  I'm  at  your  service. 
8tas.  You  put  a  wrong  construction  on  my 
words;-— 
My  master's  to  be  married. 

Cong.  Ay  1  to  whom? 

Stas.  The  daughter  of  our  neighbour  here,  old 
Euclio; 

And  therefore,  he  has  bid  me  give  him  half 
Of  these  provisions,  with  one  cook,  one  music-girl. 

jfnth.  So  he's  to  have  one-half,  and  you  the 
other. 

Stas.  Just  as  you  say. 

Jtnth.  What !  could  not  he  himself 

Make  entertainment  at  his  daughter's  wedding? 
8ta$.  Pshaw  1 

Jnth.  What's  the  matter? 

Stas,  What's  the  matter,  ask  you  ? 

A  pumice  stone  is  not  so  dry  as  he. 

Jtnth.  And  is  it  as  you  say  ? 

Stas.  Be  judge  yourself. — 

He's  ever  crying  out  on  gods  and  men 
That  he  is  ruin'd,  absolutely  murder'd, 
If  any  smoke  comes  from  his  kitchen-chimney. 
Nay,  when  he  goes  to  bed,  he  ties  a  bag 
Close  to  his  gullet. 

Jtnth.  Why? 

Stas.  That  he  may'nt  lose 

The  smallest  portion  of  his  breath  in  sleeping. 
Do  you  know  further  ?  He  will  even  weep 
To  throw  away  the  water  he  has  wash'd  with. 

jtnth.  Think  you,  we  can  persuade  the  old 
curmudgeon 
To  give  us  a  round  sum  to  buy  our  freedom  ? 

8tas.  Were  you  to  ask  for  hunger,  he'd  refuse 
you. 

When  t'other  day  the  barber  cut  bis  nails, 
He  gather'd  up  and  brought  away  the  parings. 
Jinth.  Tis  a  most  stingy  wretch,  as  you  describe 
him. 

Stas.  A  kite  once  stole  his  scrap  of  supper : 
straight 

Our  don  went  howling  to  the  Praetor,  begging  him 
To  make  the  thief  give  bail  for  his  appearance. 
A  thousand  other  things  I  could  relate, 


If  I  had  leisures—But  come,  follow  me. 

{Stasimus  goes  up  to  Eucko't  ho 

Ho!  Staphilal— open  the  door. 
Staph,  (within.)  Who  call's  mere  ? 
Stas.  Stasi 

Scbvb  II. 
Enter  Staphila. 
8tapK  What  is  t  you  want? 

Stas.  Take  in  these  cooks,  this  music-girl, 
these 

Provisions  for  the  wedding.— Megadorus 
Has  order'd  me  to  send  them  in  to  Euolio. 

Staph.  This  wedding  is  in  honour  the 
Ceres? 

Stas.  Why? 

Staph.  As  I  understand,  you've  brougi 
wine. 

Stas.  But  'twill  be  brought  anon,  when  s 
turns 

From  market.— Shew  them  in : — 

Staph.  Come,  folio* 

[Staphila,  cooks,      go  into  Euclio's  horns* 
Stasimus,  with  the  rest,  go  into  Ms»aik 

Scawa  IV. 
Enter  Euclio. 
I  would  at  last  have  found  it  in  my  heart 
To  have  done  things  handsome  at  my  daug 
wedding. 

I  went  to  th'  market,  ask'd  the  price  of  fist 
And  found  it  very  dear,  —  lamb  dear,— 
dear,— 

Veal  dear, — nay,  ev'ry  thing  in  short  was  » 
What  made  them  dearer  still,  I  had  not  m< 
Seeing  that  there  was  nothing  I  could  pure 
I  came  away  in  rage,  and  bade  adieu 
To  the  vile  rascals.    As  I  trudg'd  along, 
I  with  myself  reflected,  "  Feast  to-day, 
Makes  fast  to-morrow :"  so  I  brought  my  r 
And  stomach  to  this  wise  resolve, — to  mar 
My  daughter  with  as  little  charge  as  possi 
But  ha !  what  do  I  see  ?  The  door  is  open 
And  there's  a  noise  within!  I'm  robb'< 

plunder'd ! 
Cong,  (xcithin.)  Go  borrow  if  you  can,  a 

pot 

Among  the  neighbourhood :  this  is  too  littl 
It  will  not  bold  enough. 

EucL  O,  I'm  undone ! 

They've  seiz'd  my  gold,  they're  asking  for  n 
I'm  a  dead  man,  if  I  don't  run  this  instant 
Apollo,  come  to  my  assistance,  kill 
These  robbers  with  your  arrows :  you  have 
me 

Upon  a  like  occasion  heretofore. 
But  why  do  I  delay  from  running  in, 
Before  I'm  ruin?d  past  recovery  ? 

[Runs  in  J 

Act  HI.    Scsirx  I. 
Enter  Akthsax  from  MxsADoaus'  hot 
(Speaking  to  some  one  within.) 
Here,  Dromo,  scale  those  fishes, — and  do  ; 
Maohssrio,  split  that  conger  and  that  lamp 
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At  fast  as  possibley—d'ye  hear  I— and  bone 

them. 

Tin  only  stepping  to  next  door  to  borrow 
A  baking-pan  of  Congrio. — See,  you  pick 
That  eapon  clean  as  a  young  actor's  chin.-— 
How  now?  what  means  this  uproar  at  next 
door? 

The  cooks  are  at  it,  I  suppose.  I'll  in, 
For  fear  that  ours  should  make  the  same  disturb- 
ance. [Goes  in. 

Sczirx  II. 

Enter  Covsbio  hastily  from  Euclio's  Aomj*. 
Room,  room,  good  citizens,  dear  countrymen, 
Inhabitants,  and  strangers,  give  me  way, 
Let  me  have  room  to  run,  clear  all  the  streets 
Before  me.— Never  did  I  till  this  day 
Go  cook  for  Bacchants  at  a  Bacchanal's ; 
I  and  my  comrades  are  so  bruis'd,  so  cudgel'd,* 
I'm  sore  all  over,  I  am  scarce  alive, 
The  old  hunks  has  belaboured  me  so  lustily 
By  way  of  exercise.-— I  never  saw 
A  man  in  all  my  life  so  generous, 
80  liberal  of  his  wood  ;f  for  he  has  loaded 
Me  and  my  fellow-cooks  with  sticks  in  plenty. 
Ha !  I  am  ruin'd,  I  am  dead,  I'm  done  for : 
The  Bacchanal  now  opens,— here  he  comes, 
Close  after  me : — I  know  what  I'm  to  do, — 
Take  to  my  heels,— for  so  my  master  taught  me. 

[Ooing  off. 

Scsiri  m. 
Enter  Euclio. 
EucL  Come  back, — where  are  you  running? — 

Stop  him,  stop  him. 
Cong.  You  fool,  why  do  you  bawl  so? 
End.  I  will  give 

Your  name  in  to  the  magistrate. 

Cong.  For  what? 

End.  Because  you  have  a  knife  stuck  in  your 
girdle. 

Cong.  Why  so  a  cook  should  have,  (brandish- 
ing*.) 

End.  What!  do  you  threaten  me? 

Cong.  By  good  rights,  I  should  sheath  it  in  your 
guts. 

End.  There's  not  a  greater  rascal  breathing, 
one 

That  I  should  take  so  much  delight  to  cudgel. 
Cong.  You  need  not  tell  me  so;  the  thing  is 
manifest ; 

I  know  it  with  a  witness :  you  have  made 
My  limbs  as  soft  and  pliant  as  a  tumbler's. 
But  prithee,  you  poor  dog,  what  has  provok'd  you 
To  treat  us  in  this  manner  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

End.  D'ye  ask  1  What,  have  I  not  giv'n  you 
enough  ?  (going  to  strike  him.) 

Cong.  Let  me  alone.— If  this  head  think  at  all, 
I'll  make  you  suffer  for't.  - 

EucL  I  can't  tell  what 

Your  head  will  think :  I  now  know  what  it  feels. 


*  This  alludes  to  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  at  which  the 
Bacchanalian  women  ran  about  with  frightful  gestures, 
striking  every  one  they  met  with  their  thyrsi,  or  wands. 

t  This  is  a  joke  in  the  original,  alluding  to  firewood  for 
dressing  victuals,  sod  cudgels. 


But  pray  what  business  had  you  in  my  house, 
When  I  was  absent?  Did  I  send  you  there? 
I  should  be  glad  to  know. 

Cong.  Don't  make  a  noise  then. — 

We  came  to  dress  the  wedding  supper. 

End.  Plague! 
What  is't  to  you,  whether  I  eat  my  meat 
Or  dress'd  or  raw,  except  you  are  my  guardian  ? 

Cong.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  or 
not 

Youll  let  us  dress  the  supper  ? 

End.  And  I  too, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  my  house 
Is  safe. 

Cong.   I  wish  I  had  my  things  again, 
Which  I  brought  with  me ;  I  should  hardly  meddle 
With  anything  of  yours. 

End.  Well,  say  no  more. 

Cong.  But  wherefore  won't  you  let  us  dress 

the  supper  ? 
EucL  D'ye  ask,  you  rascal,  when  ye  have  been 
prying 

In  every  nook  and  corner  of  my  house, 
Made  it  a  downright  thoroughfare ?— But  had 
you 

Stuck  to  your  fireside  as  it  was  your  business, 
You  had  not  had  your  crown  split,  as  you've 
merited. 

But  now,  that  you  may  know  my  mind,  I'll  tell 
you; 

Come  but  a  step  here  nearer  to  the  door, 
Unless  I  order  you,  and  I  will  make  you 
The  most  unhappy  of  all  mortals. — So, — 
D'ye  know  my  mind  now?  Whither  are  you 
going? 

Come  back  again.  [Euclio  goes  in. 

Cong.  Laverna  be  my  friend.9 

(holloaing  after  Eudio.) 
Hark  ye  me  now,  if  you  don't  give  me  back 
The  utensils  I  brought  here,  I  will  expose  you 
Before  your  own  door. — What  now  shall  I  do? 
I  have  been  hired  for  a  good  round  sum, 
But  it  will  cost  me  more  to  pay  the  surgeon. 

Scxfx  IV. 

Re-enter  Euclio  with  the  pot  of  money. 

End.  Well,  by  my  faith,  this  shall  accompany 
me 

Where'er  I  go,  111  always  bear  it  with  me, 
Nor  will  I  ever  trust  it  in  such  danger.— 
(to  Cong.  4rc.)  Get  ye  all  in,  cooks,  music-girls, 
and  all ; 

Nay,  you  may  introduce  too  a  whole  tribe 
Of  hirelings,  if  you  will.     Fry,  stew,  bake,  boil, 
Make  as  much  stir  and  bustle  as  you  please. 
Cong.  Faith  in  good  time,  when  you  have  cleft 
our  skulls. 

Enc.  Get  you  in,  sirrah.— You  was  hired  to 
work, 
Not  prate. 

Cong.      Ha !  are  you  there,  old  gentleman  ? 

•  The  goddess  to  whom  thieves  addressed  themselves. 
Bo  Horace,  in  his  sixteenth  epistle,  book  t. 

Pulcbra  Laverna, 
Da  mini  nilexe,  da  }«ma  wfi^Niw^VAw^v. 


sao 
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I  shall  expect  you'll  pay  me  for  my  bruises : 
For  I  was  hired  to  cook,  not  to  be  drubb'd. 

Eucl  The  law  is  open :  don't  be  troublesome. 
Go  dress  the  supper,  or  go  hang  yourself. 

Cong.  Nay,  prithee  go  yourself,  sir,  if  you 
please.  [Coireaio  got*  in. 

Scxwx  V. 
Euclio  alone. 
He's  gone.— Good  heavens!  how  rash  a  thing  it  is 
For  a  poor  man  like  me  to  have  concern 
Or  dealings  with  a  rich  one.  Megadorus 
Tries  to  surprise  me  every  way  whatever. 
Under  pretence,  forsooth,  to  do  me  honour, 
He  sent  these  cooks  in  to  purloin  this  from  me. 

{pointing  to  hit  pot.) 
The  cock  too,  which  belongs  to  the  old.  jade, 
Had  near  undone  me :  he  began  to  scratch 
The  ground  up  all  about,  where  this  was  buried. 
It  so  provok'd  me,  that  I  took  a  stick, 
And  knock 'd  him  on  the  head  at  once ; — the  thief! 
I  caught  him  in  the  very  act — No  doubt 
The  cooks  had  promis'd  to  reward  the  villain, 
If  he  could  make  discovery;  but  I  snatch 'd 
The  means  out  of  their  hands, — to  say  no  more, 
I  slew  the  dunghill  knave. — But  Megadorus, 
My  son-in-law,  comes  hither  from  the  market 
I  dare  not  pass  him :  I  must  stop,  and  speak  to  him. 

Scxnx  VI. 
Enter  Mkoadohus  at  a  distance. 
Meg.  I  have  communicated  my  design, 
Touching  this  match,  to  many  of  my  friends : 
They're  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  girl, 
And  say,  'tis  wisely  and  discreetly  done. 
Indeed,  were  other  men  to  do  the  same, 
If  men  of  ample  means  would  take  for  wives 
The  daughters  of  the  poorer  sort  unportioned, 
There  would  be  greater  concord  in  the  state, 
We  should  have  less  of  envy  than  we  have, 
Wives  would  be  moTe  in  dread  of  acting  wrong 
Than  now  they  stand  in,  husbands  too  would  live 
At  less  expense  than  they  are  at,  at  present 
The  greater  part  would  be  advantag'd  by  it; — 
Though  a  few  niggard  wretches  might  object, 
Whose  greedy  and  insatiate  dispositions 
No  law  can  check,  no  magistrate  set  bounds  to. 
But  'twill  be  said, — suppose  this  rule  should  hold 
In  favour  of  the  poor,  how  shall  the  rich, 
Those  maidens  that  have  portions,  get  them  hus- 
bands? 

Why  let  them  marry  whom  they  will,  provided 
Their  portion  do  not  go  along  with  them. 
Were  this  the  case,  our  girls  would  be  solicitous 
About  their  manners,  rather  than  their  portions. 

JZucl.  (overhearing.)  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  hear 
him  with  delight : 
I'm  sure  he  loves  economy  by  his  talk. 

Meg.  N6  wife  would  then  say  t wittingly, — 
"  I've  brought  you 
A  larger  portion  than  your  own  estate : 
It  is  but  just  then  I  should  have  tine  clothes, 
Maids,  mules,  and  muleteers,  lackeys,  and  lads 
To  carry  how-d'yes,*  carriages  to  ride  in." 


*  Ssiotlf  erulos  pueros. 


EucL  How  well  he  knows  the  fashions  of  oar 

ladies  1 

Would  he  were  made  inspector  of  their  nt» 
rals! 

Meg.  Go  where  you  will,  you'll  see  mora  car- 
riages 

Than  in  the  country  at  a  country  villa.— 
But  this  is  light,  compar'd  to  other  charges.— 
The  scourer  comes  for  payment,  the  embroid- 
erer, 

The  jeweller,  the  clothier,  tissue-weavers, 
Dyers  in  sundry  colours,  mantua->makers, 
Perfumers,  haberdashers,  linen-drapers, 
Shoemakers,  milliners,  and  many  more, 
Who  gain  a  livelihood  by  women's  gear. 
Well, — these  are  satisfied :  a  thousand  others 
Block  up  your  gates  like  guards  before  a  prison. 
You  pay  them :  these  are  satisfied :  yet  still 
More  come,  and  more ;  still  one  damn'd  plague 
or  other, 

To  tease  and  press  you  evermore  for  money. 
All  these,  and  many  other  inconveniences 
With  unsupportable  expenses,  wait 
On  ample  portions :  maidens,  that  come  dower- 
less, 

Are  ever  in  their  husbands'  power ;  but  dames 
With  full-swoln  portions,  are  their  plague  and 
ruin. 

But  see— my  father-in-law  before  his  door.— 
(advancing.)  Euclio!  how  fares  it? 

Eucl.  I've  been  greedily 

Devouring  your  discourse. 

Meg.  You've  overheard  me! 

Eucl.  From  the  beginning,  ev'ry  word. 

Meg.  Methinks 
You  should  be  somewhat  smarter,  better  dress'd, 
Upon  your  daughter's  wedding  day. 

Eucl.  Why,  ev'ry  one 

Should  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth : 
Those,  that  have  wherewithal,  should  bear  in 
mind 

To  act  becoming  of  their  birth  and  station. 
My  circumstances  rank  me  with  the  poor, 
Nor  are  they  better  than  opinion  speaks  them. 
Meg.  Surely  they  are,  and  may  the  gods  still 
add 

To  what  you  have  at  present 

Eucl.  (aside.)  Have  at  present  I 

I  don't  like  that— He  knows  what  I  have  got 
As  well  as  I  myself:  th'  old  jade  has  told  it 

Meg.  Why  do  you  talk  apart  ? 

Eucl.  I  was*  considering, 

How  I  should  rate  you  soundly. 

Meg.  What's  the  matter? 

Eucl.  D'ye  ask  me,  what's  the  matter  ?  You've 
undone  me. 
Fill'd  every  nook  and  corner  of  my  house 
With  thieves  and  pick-locks. 

Meg.  Come,  come,  I  intend 

To  take  a  cup  with  you. 

Eucl.  I  shall  not  drink. 

Meg.  I'll  bid  them  bring  a  cask  of  good  old 
wine 

From  my  own  cellar. 

Eucl.  I'll  not  touch  a  drop, 

I  am  resolv'd  to  drink  nothing  but  water. 
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r.  You  shall  be  soak'd  with  wine,  seas 
over,  you 

ace  resolv'd  to  drink  nothing  but  water. 
d  (aside.)  I  know  what  he  designs:  he 

goes  the  way 
lock  me  up  with  drinking,  and  transport 
which  I  hold  here  to  another  quarter. 
11  prevent  him :  for  I'll  bide  it  somewhere 
f  the  house :  so  shall  he  lose  his  labour, 
wine,  too,  in  the  bargain. 
g.  Have  you  any 

er  commands  with  me  ?  I'll  go  and  bathe, 
all  I  be  prepar'd  to  sacrifice.9 

[Exit. 

sci*j  vn. 

Euclio  alone. 
ear  Pot !  thou  hast  many  enemies, 
is  the  gold  committed  to  thy  care. — 
best  that  I  can  do  now  is  to  carry  thee 
;ht  to  the  temple  of  the  Goddess  Faith, 
3  hide  thee. — Faith,  thou  know'st  me,  and  I 
thee. 

ire  thee,  that  thou  dost  not  change  thy 
name, 

itrust  thee  with  this  charge. — I  come, 
Faith,  relying  on  thy  confidence. 

[Goet  into  the  temple  of  Faith, 

Act  IV.    Scute  I. 
Enter  Stbobilus. 
\  good  servant's  duty  to  behave 
do, — to  obey  his  master's  orders 
out  delay  or  grumbling:  for  whoever 
s  to  demean  him  to  his  master's  liking, 
it  to  be  quick  in  what  concerns  his  master, 
slow  to  serve  himself  :  his  very  dreams, 
n  sleeping,  should  remind  him  what  he  is. 
y  serve  a  master  that's  in  love, 
[  do  for  example)  and  he  find 
passion  has  subdued  him,  'tis  his  duty 
eep  him  back,  restrain  him  for  his  good, 
push  him  forward,  where  his  inclinations 
y  him  on.    As  boys  that  learn  to  swim, 
on  a  kind  of  raft  compos'd  of  rushes, 
;  they  may  labour  less,  and  move  their  hands, 

swim  more  easily ;  so  should  a  servant 
'  up  his  master,  that  is  plung'd  in  love, 
i  sinking  like  a  plummet. — Such  a  one 

read  his  master's  pleasure  in  his  looks, 

what  he  orders  haste  to  execute, 
luick  as  lightning.    Whatsoever  servant 

in  this  wise,  will  never  feel  the  lash, 
make  his  fetters  bright  by  constant  wear, 
master  is  enamour'd  with  the  daughter 
lis  poor  fellow  Euclio,  and  has  learn'd 
s  to  be  married  to  our  Megadorus. 
herefore  sent  me  hither  as  a  spy, 
nform  him  of  what  passes, — I  may  seat  me 
e  by  this  altar  here  without  suspicion ; 
mce  I  can  learn  what's  doing  on  all  sides. 

(Sits  down  by  an  altar.) 


The  ancient*  never  set  about  any  thing  of  eonse- 
ce  without  making  a  sacrifice,  before  which  they 
to  bathe,  that  they  might  come  pare  to  the  altar. 


Scxvx  II. 
Enter  Euclio  from  the  temple  of  Faith. 
Good  Faith,  discover  not  to  any  one, 
That  here  my  gold  is  plac'd :  I  have  no  fear, 
That  any  one  will  find  it,  it  is  lodg'd 
So  privily ^On  my  troth,  if  any  one 
Should  find  this  pot  cramm'd  full  of  gold,  he'd 
have 

A  charming  booty  on't :  but  I  beseech  you 
Prevent  it,  Faith !  [Exit. 

Scxirx  III. 
Stbobilus  from  hie  lurking-place. 
What  did  I  hear  him  say? — Immortal  gods! 
That  he  had  hid  a  pot,  brim  full  of  gold, 
Here  in  this  temple. — I  beseech  you,  Faith, 
Be  not  to  him  more  faithful  than  to  me. 
This  is  the  father,  if  I  don't  mistake, 
Of  her  my  master  is  enamour'd  with. 
I'll  in,  and  rummage  the  whole  temple  o'er 
To  find  this  treasure,  now  that  he's  employ'd. 
If  I  do  find  it,  Faith,  I'll  ofler  you 
A  gallon  full  of  wine,  and  faithful  measure 
Til  offer,— but  1  11  drink  it  all  myself. 

[Goet  to  the  temple  of  Faith. 

SCEJTB  rv. 
Euclio  returning. 
Tis  not  for  nothing  that  I  heard  the  raven 
On  my  left  hand:  and  once  he  scrap'd  the 
ground, 

And  then  he  croak'd :  it  made  my  heart  to  jump 
And  flutter  in  my  breast.  Why  don't  I  run. 

Scsbx  V. 
Euclio  dragging  out  Stbobilus. 
Out,  earthworm,  out,  who  but  a  moment  past 
Crept  under  ground,  wert  no  where  to  be  seen  j 
But  now  thou  dost  appear,  'tis  over  with  thee. 
Rascal,  I'll  be  thy  death. 

Strob.  What  a  plague  ails  yon  ? 

What  business  have  you,  you  old  wretch,  with 
me? 

Why  do  you  lug  me  so?  what  makes  you  beat  me? 
Eucl.  D'ye  ask  ?  you  whipping-stock !  you  vil- 
lainous thief! 
Not  one  alone,  but  all  the  thieves  together ! 
Strob.  What  have  I  stolen  of  yours  ? 
Eucl  Restore  it  to  me. 

Strob.  Restore  it?  what? 
Eucl.  D>e  ask  ? 

Strob.  I've  taken  nothing. 

End.  Come,  give  me  what  you've  got. 
Strob.  What  are  you  at? 

Eucl.  What  am  I  at  ?— You  shall  not  carry  it  off. 
Strob.  What  is  it  you  would  have  ? 
Eucl.  Come,  lay  it  down. 

Strob.  Why  we  have  laid  no  wager,  that  I 
know  of. 

Eucl  Come,  come,  no  joking;  lay  it  down,  I 
say. 

Strob.  What  must  I  lay  down?  tell  me,  name 

it  to  me : 

I  have  not  touch'd,  nor  taken  any  thing. 
Eucl.  Show  m«7craxWA%. 


Strob.  Here  they  are. 

EucL  Show  them  me. 

Strob.  Why  here  they  are. 

EucL  I  see— show  me  your  third  hand. 

flrroe.  (atufe.)  Sure  the  old  fellow's  crazy;  he's 
bewitch'd. 
Prithee,  now  don't  you  use  me  very  ill  ? 

EucL  Very  ill  truly,  not  to  have  you  hang'd, — 
Which  I  will  do,  if  now  you  don't  confess. 

8trob.  Don't  confess  what? 

EucL  What  did  you  take  from  henoe  * 

8trob.  May  I  be  curs'd,  if  I  took  any  thing 
Belonging  to  you,  or  desired  it,  I— 

EucL  Come,  come,  pull  off  your  cloak. 

Strob.  (putting  it  off.)         Just  as  you  please. 

EucL  You  may  have  hid  it  under  your  clothes. 

Strob.  Search  where  you  will. 

Eud.  {aside.)         The  rogue,  how  civil  is  he 
That  I  may  not  suspect  1— I  know  his  tricks. 
Once  more  show  me  your  right  hand. 

Strob.  Here  it  is. 

Eud.  Well— now  show  me  your  left. 

8trob.  Here  they  are  both. 

EucL  Come, — I  will  search  no  further,-— give 
it  me. 

Strob.  What  must  I  give  you? 
EucL  Pshaw !  don't  trifle  with  me. 

You  certainly  have  got  it. 

Strob.  Got?  Got  what? 

EucL  So, — you  would  have  me  name  it  - — but 
I  wUl  not 
Restore  whatever  you  have  got  of  mine. 

Strob.  You're  mad  sure. — You  have  searched 
me  at  your  pleasure, 
And  you  have  found  nothing  of  your's  upon  me. 
Eud.  Stay,  stay, — who  was  that  other  with  you 
yonder  ? 

i aside.)  I'm  ruin'd !  he's  at  work  within ;  and  if 
let  him  go,  this  other  will  escape. 
I've  search' d  him,  it  is  true,  and  he  has  nothing. 
(to  Strob.)  Go  where  you  will,  and  may  the  gods 
confound  you! 
Strob.  I'm  much  oblig'd  to  you  for  your  kind 
wishes. 

EucL  I'll  in,  and,  if  I  light  on  your  accomplice, 
I'll  strangle  him.— Out  of  my  sight— begone. 
Strob.  I  go. 

EucL  And  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

[Evclio  gou  into  the  temple. 

Scans  VI. 
Stbobilus  alone. 
I'd  rather  die  the  worst  of  deaths,  than  now 
Not  lay  an  ambush  for  this  old  man's  money. 
He  will  not  dare  to  hide  it  here,  I  fancy ; 
But  he  will  bring  it  out  with  him,  and  change 
Its  situation.— Hush,  the  door  is  opening, 
And  out  he  comes,  the  old  hunks,  with  his  trea- 
sure. 

I'll  draw  a  little  nearer  to  the  gate  here. 

[Sfcutts  on  one  tide. 

Scbhb  VH. 
Euclio  return*  with  hit  pot  of  money. 
Now, — let  me  see— where,  can  I  find  a  place, 
A  lonely  one,  where  I  may  hide  this  treasure? 


(meditating.)  There  is  a  grove,  without  A 

walls, 

That's  sacred  to  Sylvanos,  unfrequented, 
Thick  set  with  willows :  on  that  spot  111* 
Sylvanus  will  I  sooner  trust  than  Faith. 

Scans  VHI. 
Stbobilus  alone. 

I'll  run  before  him,  climb  into  a  tree, 
And  watch  where  this  old  fellow  hide 
money. 

My  master  bade  me  wait  here, — but  no  mi 
I'll  risk  mishap  in  quest  of  such  advantage 

i 

SCBBB  IX. 

Enter  Ltcohidbs  and  EraoviA. 

Lyc.  I've  told  you  all,  good  mother :  ym 
now 

As  well  acquainted  as  myself  with  all 
Concerning  Euclio's  daughter.    My  dear  m 
I  now  unask  you  what  I  ask'd  before  3— 
Impart  it  to  my  uncle,  I  beseech  you. 
Eun.  Your  will,  you  know,  is  mine,  son; 
I  trust 

I  shall  obtain  my  brother's  approbation ; 
And  there  is  reason  good,  if,  as  you  say, 
You  us'd  her  unbecomingly  in  liquor. 
Lyc.  You  cannot  think  I'd  tell  you  an  unt 
Phsidbia  within. 
My  pangs  come  on — Help,  help,  nurse  1  I 
die! 

Juno  Lucina,  save  me  !• 

Lyc.  Hark,  good  mod 

This  is  a  further  proof:  she's  crying  out, 
She's  now  in  labour. 

Eun.  Come  then,  my  dea 

You  shall  go  in  here  with  me  to  my  brothe 
And  I'll  persuade  him  to  forego  bis  mania 

Lyc.  I'll  follow  you  this  instant 

[Euyobtia  g 

SCBVB  X. 

Ltcokidbs  alone. 

I'm  amaze* 

Where  Strobilus  can  be,  when  I  had  order'i 
To  wait  me  here.    And  yet,  upon  reflectio 
If  he  is  absent  now  to  do  me  service, 
It  would  be  wrong  to  be  offended  with  hit 
I'll  in  then,  where  they  sit  in  judgment  on 

Act  V.    Scbvs  I 
Enter  Stbobilus  with  the  pot  of  mone\ 

The  griffins,  dwelling  on  the  golden  moun 
Are  not  so  rich  as  I. — Of  other  kines 
I  speak  not,  beggarly,  poor,  abject  fellowsy 
I  am  King  Philip's  self. — Fine  day  for  me 
Parting  from  hence  I  got  there  long  before 

*  The  goddess  supposed  to  preside  over  child 
The  same  circumstance  with  this  ocean  twice  fa 
ence,  in  tbe  Andrian  and  Brothers,  In  both  which  | 
very  humorous  use  is  made  of  it.  This  circamstan 
Mr.  Coleman  remarks,)  Mis  not  easily  to  be  recom 
modern  notions  of  decency,  though  eertaialy  eoaa 
as  no  indecorum  la  those  days." 
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Climb*d  up  a  tree,  and  waited  to  observe 
"Where  the  old  fellow  would  conceal  his  treasure. 
"When  he  was  gone,  down  slid  I  from  the  tree, 
.And  dug  his  pot  np  full  of  gold : — I  then 
Saw  him  come  back  to  the  same  place  again ; 
9nt  me  he  saw  not,  for  I  turn'd  a  little 
Out  of  his  way.— Ah !  here  he  is  himself. 
Til  go,  and  lay  this  pot  up  safe  at  home. 

[Exit. 

Scbki  II. 
Enter  Euclio. 
Tm  dead !  kilVd !  murder'd !— Whither  shall  I  run  ? 
"Whither  not  run?— Stop  thief!  stop  thief!— Who! 
what? 

1  know  not, — I  see  nothing, — I  walk  blind, — 
I  cannot  tell  for  certain  where  I'm  going, 
Or  where  I  am,  or  who  I  am. 

(to  the  spectators)  •  Good  people 
I  pray  you,  I  implore  you,  I  beseech  you, 
Lend  me  your  help, — show  me  the  man  who 
took  it 

8ee !  in  the  garb  of  innocent  white  they  skulk 
And  sit  as  they  were  honest, 
(to  one  of  the  spectators.}  What  say  you  ? 

1  will  believe  you : — You're  an  honest  fellow,— 
I  read  it  in  your  countenance. — How's  this  ? 
What  do  you  laugh  at?— O,  I  know  you  all ; 
I  know  that  there  are  many  thieves  among  you. 
Hey!— none  of  you  have  got  it? — I  am  slain! — 
Tell  me  who  has  it  then  ? — You  do  not  know ! 
Ah  me !  ah  woe  is  me !  I'm  lost !  I'm  ruin'd ! 
Wholly  undone !  in  a  most  vile  condition ! 
8uch  grief,  such  groaning,  has  this  day  brought 
on  me, 

Hunger  and  poverty ' — I  am  a  wretch, 
The  vilest  wretch  on  earth ! — Oh,  what  have  I 
To  do  with  life,  deprived  of  such  a  treasure  ? 
A  treasure  that  I  kept  so  carefully, 
And  robb'd  myself  of  comfort ! — Others  now 
Rejoice  through  my  mishap,  and  make  them 
merry 

At  my  expense.— Oh !  oh !  I  cannot  bear  it 

(/tons  about  crying,  stamping,  $c.) 

Scekx  III. 
Ltcohidss  entering. 
Who  can  this  be,  that  moans  so  bitterly 
Before  our  bouse?— Ha!  it  is  Euclio  sure ; 
Tis  he  I  think. — I'm  ruin'd,  all's  discover'd. 
He  is  acquainted  with  his  daughter's  labour. — 
What  shall  I  do?— I'm  all  uncertainty,— 
Were't  best  to  go  or  stay  ? — Shall  I  accost  him, 
Or  shun  his  sight? — I  know  not  what  to  do. 
EucL  Who's  that,  that  speaks  there  ? 


•  Moliere,  who  bat  Imitated  this  whole  soliloquy,  has 
not  scrupled  to  make  hit  miser  alto  address  himself  to 
the  audience  in  like  manner : 

"Que  de  gens  assembles !  Je  ne  jette  met  regards  tar 
pertonne  qui  ne  me  donne  det  aoupoont  et  tout  me  tenable 
mon  vouleur.  Ehl  de  quo!  ett  ce  qu'on  parte  ial  deeelui 
II  qui  m'a  derobel  Quel  bruit  nit  on  la-hautl  Ett  ce  mon 
|  vouleur  qui  eatl  De  grace,  ai  I'on  fait  det  nouvellet  de 
U  aton  vouleur  je  tupptle  que  Ton  m'en  dite.  N'ett-U  point 
I  cache  la  parml  vous  1  lit  me  regardent  tout,  et  se  met- 
tent  t  rire." 


Lyc.  I  sir, 

EucL  I,  sir,  am 

A  wretch,  a  ruin'd  wretch,  such  dread  calamity, 
Such  sorrow,  has  befallen  me. 

Lyc.  Take  courage. 

EucL  Prithee  how  can  I  ? 

Lyc.  Since  the  deed,  that  now 

Troubles  your  mind,  I  did,— and  I  confess  it. 

EucL  What  do  I  hear  you  say? 

Lyc.  The  truth. 

Eud.  Young  man, 

In  what  have  I  deserv'd  such  usage  from  you, 
That  you  should  treat  me  thus,  and  go  the  way 
To  ruin  me  and  my  poor  child  ? 

Lyc.  A  god 

Was  my  enticer ;  he  allur'd  me. 

EucL  How  ? 

Lyc.  I  own  my  crime,— I  know  I  am  to  blame, 
And  therefore  come  I  to  implore  your  pardon. 

Eud.  How  durst  you  lay  violent  hands  on  that 
You  had  no  right  to  touch  ?• 

Lyc.  Tis  past — Wha^s  done 

Cannot  be  undone.— I  believe  the  gods 
Would  have  it  so :  if  not,  it  had  not  been. 

EucL  I  believe  the  gods  would  have  me  hang 
myself 
Before  your  face. 

Lyc.  Ah !  say  not  so. 

Eud.  But  why 

Would  you  lay  hands,  I  pray,  on  what  was  mine, 
Against  my  inclination  ? 

Lyc.  Love  and  wine 

Did  prompt  me. 

Eud.  What  consummate  impudence ! 

How  dare  you  come  to  me  with  such  a  speech  ? 
If  this  is  right,  if  this  excuse  will  hold, 
Why  we  may  strip  a  lady  of  her  jewels 
In  open  daylight,— then,  if  we  are  taken, 
Plead  in  excuse,  forsooth,  that  love  and  wine 
Led  us  to  do  iu— Oh,  this  love  and  wine 
Are  of  great  value,  if  they  can  empower 
The  lover  and  the  drunkard  to  indulge 
In  whatsoever  likes  him  with  impunity. 

Lyc.  I  come  to  beg  you  to  forgive  my  folly. 

EucL  I  relish  not  these  fellows,  who  commit 
A  misdemeanor,  and  then  dare  defend  it 
You  knew  you  had  no  right;  not  being  yours, 
You  should  have  kept  hands  off. 

Lyc.  But  as  I  dar'd 

Make  the  attempt,  I  shall  have  no  objection 
To  have  and  hold. 

EucL  To  have  and  hold  what's  mine, 

At  my  disposal  ?— and  against  my  will  ? 


*  This  whole  scene  very  humourously  turns  upon  Eu- 
clio and  Lyconides  mistaking  one  another's  meaning; 
Euclio  all  the  while  supposing  that  Lyconidea  is  talking 
of  the  pot,  when  he  it  speaking  of  the  old  man's  daughter. 
This  It  happily  expressed  in  the  original,  on  account  of 
the  Latin  idiom,  the  word  olU  (which  signifies  a  pot,) 
having  a  feminine  termination.  Moliere,  being  possessed 
of  the  tame  advantage  in  the  French  tongue,  hat  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  hat  managed  the  ambiguity  of  this  cir- 
cumstance with  more  art  and  addrett  than  our  country- 
men have  done. 

It  being  impossible  to  preserve  the  equivoque  of  the 
original  exactly,  1  have  been  obliged  to  use  some  latitude 
la  the  translation. 
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Lyc.  Against  your  will  I  ask  not ; — but  I  think 
It  is  my  right,  and  you  yourself  will  find 
I  have  a  just  claim.9 

EucL  If  you  don't  return  me— 

Lyc.  Return  you  what  ? 

Eucl.  What  you  have  stolen  of  mine, 

I'll  have  you  'fore  the  Praetor  and  commence 
A  suit  against  you. 

Lyc.  Stolen  of  your's  ?  how  1  where  ? 

What  is't  you  mean  ? 

Eucl.  As  if  you  did  not  know ! 

Lyc.  Not  I,  except  you  tell  me  what  it  is. 

EucL  The  pot  of  gold,  I  say,  which  you  con- 
fessed 

You  stole, — restore  it  to  me. 

Lyc.  I  ne'er  said 

A  syllable  about  it,  nor  have  taken  it. 

EucL  Will  you  deny  it? 

Lyc.  Yes,  deny  it  wholly: 

Nor  do  I  know  what  gold,  what  pot,  you  mean. 

EucL  That  which  you  stole  out  of  Sylvanus' 
•  grove. 

Come,  give  it  me : — I'll  rather  halve  it  with  you. 
Though  you  have  robbed  me, I'll  not  trouble  you: 
Come  then,  restore  it  to  me. 

Lyc.  Are  you  mad, 

To  call  me  thief? — I  thought  that  you  had  got 
Scent  of  another  matter,  that  concerns  me : 
Tis  of  importance,  and  if  leisure  serves, 
I  should  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  upon  it 

EucL  Tell  me,  upon  your  faith :  you  have  not 
stolen 
This  gold? 

Lyc.         Upon  my  faith. 

EucL  And  if 

You  shall  discover  him,  you'll  reveal  him  to  me  ? 

Lyc.  I  ll  do't. 

EucL  Nor  will  you  take,  whoe'er  he  be, 

A  portion  of  the  spoil,  to  hide  the  thief? 

Lyc.  I  will  not. 

EucL  What  if  you  deceive  me? 

Lyc.  Then 
May  Jupiter  do  with  me  what  he  will ! 

EucL  I'm  satisfied.— Now  tell  me,  what's  your 
pleasure  ? 

Lyc.  If  you're  a  stranger  to  my  birth  and 
family, 

Know,  Megadorus  yonder,  is  my  uncle, 
My  father  was  Antimachus,  my  name 
Lyconides,  Eunomia  is  my  mother. 

Eucl.  I  know  your  family. — Then  what's  your 
business  ? 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn. 

Lyc.  You  have  a  daughter. 

Eucl.  I  have ;  she  is  within. 

Lyc.  If  I  mistake  not, 

You  have  betroth'd  her  to  my  uncle. 

EucL  Right. 
You  know  the  whole. 

Lyc.  He  has  commanded  me 

To  bring  you  his  refusal. 

EucL  How  ? — refusal, 


•  According  to  the  Roman  laws,  whoever  had  debauched 
a  girl  that  wu  free,  waa  obliged  either  to  marry  her 
himself;  without  a  portion,  or  to  give  her  inch  a  portion 
as  was  suitable  to  her  station. 


When  every  thing  is  ready  for  the  wedding! 
May  all  the  gods  confound  him  1  for  through  hut, 
Wretch  that  I  am  1  I've  lost  so  great  a  tressare. 
Lyc  Be  comforted :  don't  curse :  but  let  oi 

hope, 

That  this  affair  will  turn  out  happily 

To  you  and  to  your  daughter. — Say,  heaven  gait 

It  may  1 

Eucl.    Heaven  grant  it  may ! 

Lyc.  And  to  me  too*— 

Now  give  me  your  attention.    Never  was  then 
A  man  so  worthless,  that  had  done  a  fault, 
But  was  ashain'd,  and  sought  to  clear  himself} 
I  do  conjure  you,  Euclio,  to  forgive  me 
If  all  unwittingly  I  have  offended 
You  and  your  daughter :  give  her  me  to  wife, 
According  to  the  laws :  for  I  confess 
That,  on  the  night  of  Ceres'  festival, 
Heated  with  liquor,  and  impell'd  by  youth, 
I  injur'd  her  fair  honour. 

EucL  Out  alas  I 

What  do  I  hear?  0  monstrous  villainy! 

Lyc.  Why  do  you  howl  thus  ?  It  is  true,  Vi* 
made  you 

A  grandsire  on  your  daughter's  wedding  day: 
She's  brought  to  bed,  ten  months  are  past,  pray 
reckon. 

On  this  account  my  uncle  Megadorus 
Sent  a  refusal.    But  go  in,  inquire 
If  'tis  not  as  I  say. 

EucL  Undone  for  ever! 

So  many  evils  are  combin'd  to  plague  me. 
I  ll  in,  and  know  the  truth. 

Lyc.  I'll  follow  you. 

[Euclio  goes  t*,* 


*  As  this  scene  is  admirably  worked  up  in  Mo  1  fore,  the 
reader  will  not  perhaps  be  displeased  with  teeing  It  man 
English  dress.  It  is  sufficient  to  premise,  that  Valere,  a 
young  gentleman,  who  was  in  love  with  the  miser's 
daughter,  had  got  into  his  service  in  disguise ;  and  when 
the  miser  had  lost  his  money,  which  his  son's  servant 
had  stolen,  Valere  was  accused  by  another  servant,  oat 
of  pique,  of  having  taken  it. 

Enter  Vale BE  to  Hi.RFA.ooif. 

Harp.  Come,  and  confess  an  action  the  most  black, 
The  foulest  and  most  horrible  attempt, 
That  ever  was  committed. 

Vol.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  1 

Harp.  How,  traitor !  don't  you  blush  at  your  offence  1 

Vol.  At  what  offence  1 

Harp.  At  what  offence  1  you  villain! 

As  if  you  did  not  know  what  I  would  say. 
But  'tis  in  vain  you  offer  to  disguise  it : 
The  affair's  discover'd :  tbey  have  told  me  all. 
How,  how  could  you  abuse  my  kindness  thus, 
And  introduce  yourself  into  my  bouse 
On  purpose  to  betray  me,  to  deceive, 
And  play  me  such  a  scurvy  trick  1 

Vol.  Since  all 

Has  been  discover'd,  sir,  I  will  not  seek 
To  put  a  gloss  on,  or  deny  the  matter. 
'Twas  my  design  to  speak  to  you ;  1  waited 
But  for  a  fit  and  favourable  time : 
But  since  it  thus  has  happen'd,  I  conjure  you 
Don't  be  displeas'd,  but  deign  to  bear  my  reasons. 

Harp.  And  what  fine  reasons  can  you  give  I  vile  thief! 

Vol.  I  have  not  merited  these  names.   'Tis  true, 
I  have  committed  an  offence  against  you : 
But,  after  all,  my  fault  is  pardonable. 
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Scm  IT. 
Lycovibss  alone. 
So,  ev'ry  thing  is  safe,  as  it  should  seem. — 
Sat  where  is  Strobilas  ?  I  can  find  him  nowhere. 


Harp  How !  pardonable  1  what !  a  wilful  murder  f 
A.  foal  assai  filiation  of  this  kind? 

VaL  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  put  yourself  in  rage. 
When  you  hare  heard  me,  yon'll  perceive  the  damage 
la  not  ao  great  aa  you  imagine. 

Barp.  Not 
So  great  aa  I  imagine  1  What !  my  blood. 
My  bowels,  rogue  1 

v*l-  Tour  blood,  sir,  is  not  foll'n 

Into  bad  hands.  I'm  of  a  rank  as  will  not 
Let  it  be  wrong'd :  there's  nothing  in  all  this, 
For  which  I  cannot  make  Aill  reparation. 

Harp.  (Hs  my  intention  to  oblige  you  to  it, 
Make  you  restore  what  you  hare  ravish'd  from  me. 
Val.  Your  honour  shall  be  fully  satisfied. 
Harp.  Honour  1  that's  not  the  question.— But  inform  me, 
What  led  you  to  this  action  1 
PW-  Can  you  ask  f 

Harp.  Yes  truly,  I  do  ask. 

A  deity. 

That  carries  bis  excuse  for  all  be  does ; 
Love. 

Harp.  Lore) 

Vol.  Yes,  Lore. 

Harp.  Fine  love !  fine  love,  i'  faith ! 

Love  of  my  louis  d'ors. 

Vol.  »Tis  not  your  wealth 

Has  tempted  me,— that  has  not  dazzled  me ; 
And  I  protest,  that  I  will  never  make 
The  least  pretence  to  any  of  your  fortune, 
Provided  you  will  let  me  keep  possession 
Only  of  what  I  have. 

Harp.  I  will  not  do  it, 

By  all  the  fiends  I  will  not  let  you  have  it.— 
Behold !  what  insolence,  to  wish  to  keep 
What  he  has  robb'd  me  of! 

Val.  A  robbery 

D'ye  call  it,  sir  1 

Harp.  A  robbery  do  I  call  it  1 

A  treasure  such  as  this ! 

Vol.  True,  'tis  a  treasure, 

And  doubtless  the  most  precious  that  you  have : 
But  'twill  not  be  to  lose  It,  to  permit  me 
To  have  and  hold.   Upon  my  knees  I  ask  it, 
This  treasure  full  of  charms ;  and,  to  do  Justice, 
You  ought  to  grant  it  me. 

Harp.  I  will  not  do  it.— 

What  can  this  mean  1 

Val.  We've  promis'd  one  another 

A  mutual  faith,  and  we  have  ta'en  an  oath 
Not  to  forsake  each  other. 

Harp.  Faith,  the  oath' 

Is  admirable,  and  the  promise  droll ! 

Val.  We  are  engag'd  for  ever  to  each  other. 

Harp.  But  I  shall  break  the  contract,  I  assure  you. 

Val.  Nothing  but  death  can  part  us. 

Harp.  Yes  indeed, 

He's  devilishly  smitten  with  my  money. 

Val.  I've  told  you,  sir,  already,  'twas  not  interest, 
That  push'd  me  on  to  do  what  I  have  done. 
My  heart  was  never  wrought  on  by  such  springs 
As  you  imagine,  and  a  nobler  motive 
Inspir'd  the  resolution. 

Harp.  So, — you'll  see 
'Tis  out  of  Christian  charity  forsooth, 
He'd  have  my  money.— Bat  I'll  find  redress ; 
And  justice,  you  audacious  villain,  justice 
Shall  see  me  righted. 

Vol.  Use  me  as  you  will, 

1*11  suffer  ev'ry  outrage  that  you  please : 


Where  can  he  be f— 111  wait  a  while  here;  then 

I'll  after  the  old  fellow :  in  the  interim 

I  will  allow  him  time  to  make  inquiry 

Of  the  old  maid,  his  daughter's  nurse;  she 

knows 
The  whole  affair. 

Sckwk  V. 
Enter  Steobiltjs. 
Strob.  0  ye  immortal  gods! 

What  joys,  what  transports  have  you  heap'd  upon 
me! 

To  have  a  pot  of  gold  in  my  possession, 
Of  four  pounds  weight! — Who  is  so  rich  as  If 
Was  ever  man  so  favour'd  of  the  gods  ? 
Lyc.  Surely  I  hear  a  voice. 

But  let  me  beg,  you  will  at  least  believe, 
If  any  harm  is  done,  'tis  I  alone 
You  should  accuse ;  your  daughter  in  all  this 
Is  no  way  culpable. 

Harp.  I  do  believe  it. 

It  bad  been  strange,  if  my  own  child  had  been 
Accomplice  In  the  crime.— But  I  desire 
To  have  my  own  again :  prithee  confess, 
Where  you  have  lodg'd— 

Vol.  Lodg'd  1  Nowhere  but  within. 

Harp.  O  my  dear  casket!— Not  remov'd,  you  say, 
Out  of  the  bouse  1 

Val.  No,  sir. 

Harp.  But  tell  me  now, 

Ha'n't  you  been  dabbling  1 

Vol.  I,  sir,  dabbling  1  Ah! 

You  wrong  us  both :  the  flame,  with  which  I  burn, 
Is  pure,  full  of  respect. 

Harp.  Burn  for  my  casket ! 

Val.  I  would  have  perlsh'd  sooner  than  have  shown 
A  single  thought,  that  could  offend  such  prudence. 
Such  honour. 

Harp.  Hey !  the  honour  of  my  casket ! 

Val.  All  my  desires  were  stinted  to  the  joys 
Of  sight  alone,  and  nothing  criminal 
The  passion  has  profan'd,  which  those  fair  eyes 
Inspir'd  me  with. 

Harp.  The  fair  eyes  of  my  casket ! 

He  talks  on't  like  a  lover  of  his  mistress. 

Val.  Dame  Claude,  sir,  knows  the  truth  of  this  adven- 
ture, 

And  she  can  testify,— 

Harp.  Howr  is  my  maid 

Accomplice  in  th'  affair  1 

Val.  Yes,  she  was  witness 

Of  our  engagement ;  when  she  understood 
The  honourable  purpose  of  my  flame, 
She  was  confederate  with  me  to  persuade 
Your  daughter  to  exchange  her  troth  with  mine. 

Harp.  Hey!  does  the  fear  of  justice  make  him  ravel 
What  mean  you  by  this  stuff  about  my  daughter  1 

Val.  Believe  me,  sir,  'twas  with  the  utmost  pains 
I  won  her  modesty  to  give  consent 
To  what  my  love  requested. 

Harp.  Modesty ! 

Of  whom  f 

Val.        Your  daughter.  'Twas  but  yesterday 
8be  brought  her  mind  to't,  that  we  both  should  sign 
A  marriage-contract. 

Harp.  Has  my  daughter  sign'd 

A  marriage-contract  with  youl 

Val.  Yes,  and  I 

Have  on  my  part  sign'd  one  with  her. 

Harp.  O  heaven! 

Another  vile  disgrace!  Increase  of  ill! 
Accumulation  of  despair !  ice. 


PLAUTUS. 


8tnb.  [discovering  Lyconidm.)  Ha!  dont  I  tee 
Lyconides  my  matter  ? 

Lyc  Don't  I  see 

My  servant  Strobilus? 

Strob.  Tis  he. 

Lyc  No  other. 

Strob.  I  will  accost  him. 
Lyc.  Best  to  mend  my  pace, 

„  I  fancy  he  has  been  with  the  old  woman, 
My  Pheedrias  nurse,  as  I  commanded  him. 

Strob.  What  if  I  tell  him  I  have  found  this  booty, 
And  ask  my  liberty. — I'll  up,  and  speak  to  him. 
(advancing.)  Sir  I — I  have  found — 

Lyc .  What  have  you  found  ? 

Strob.  Not  that 

Which  boys  in  play  hunt  after  in  a  bean,* 
And  if  they  chance  to  find,  cry  out  for  joy. 
Lyc.  What,  at  your  trick  of  joking,  sirrah? 
Strob.  Hold, 
I'll  tell  you,  do  but  hear  me. 

Lyc  Well  then,  speak. 

Strob.  I  have  found  riches  in  abundance. 
Lyc.  Where? 
Strob.  A  pot  brimfull  of  gold,  of  four  pounds 
weight. 

Lyc.  (with  emotion.)  What's  that  you  say? 
Strob.  I  stole  it  from  old  Euclio. 

Lyc.  Where  is  the  gold  ? 
Strob.  At  home,  sir,  in  a  chest — 

I  should  be  glad  you'd  give  me  now  my  freedom. 
Lyc.  Give  you  your  freedom?  worst  of  rogues! 
Strob.  Go,  go, 

I  know  your  meaning; — I  was  only  trying  you. — 
How  you  snapt  at  it!  what  would  you  have  done, 
If  I  indeed  had  found  it? 

Lyc.  This  evasion 

Shall  not  avail  you. — Give  me  up  the  gold. 
Strob.  Give  up  the  gold  ? 
Lyc.  Come,  give  it  me,  I  say, 

That  I  may  render  it  to  the  right  owner. 
Strob.  Where  should  I  have  it? 
Lyc.  You  confess'd  just  now, 

You  had  it  in  a  chest. 

Strob.  Oh,  I  am  used 

To  talk  thus  jokingly. 

Lyc.  (threatening.)      But  know  you  what? 
Strob.  Nay,  kill  me,  if  you  please,  you'll  never 
get  it. 

(The  rest  of  this  play  is  lost.    What  follows  is 

added  by  the  translator.) 
Lyc.  How,  rascal ! — I  shall  find  a  way. 
Strob.  You  cannot — 

Tie  me  up  neck  and  heels ;  break  every  limb ; 
Load  me  with  chains,  and  ram  me  in  a  dungeon; 
Let  thongs  and  elm-rods  be  my  only  food ; 
You  will  not  get  the  gold. — There  is  a  way,— 
Lyc.  Speak,  what  way  ? 

Strob.  Set  me  free :  one  stroke  will  do  it 

Lyc.  Though  you  deserve  a  thousand,  I  consent 
For  my  dear  Phsedria's  sake.  Go,  bring  the  pot  here, 
And  1  11  reward  you  with  your  liberty. 

[Exit  Stbobilus 


*  The  commentators  explain  this  to  mean  a  little  worm 
or  weevil  which  is  often  found  in  vegetables.  Strobilns 
intends  by  this  passage,  that  it  is  no  trifling  matter  he  had 
found. 


Scavs  VI. 
Ltcoyidzs  atom*. 
What  shall  I  do  now?  With  die  lot*  of  this 
Already  he's  distracted,  and  I  fear  me, 
Now  that  he  knows  his  daughter  was  dishonoured, 
He  will  suspect  me  partner  in  the  plot 
To  rob  him  of  his  gold,  and  think  I  meant 
To  dig  out  for  myself,  against  his  will, 
A  portion  with  his  daughter-— Here  comes  8m> 
bilus. 

Scsirs  VII. 
Enter  Steobilus. 
Strob.  Come,  come  along,  thou  muckworm. 
Lyc.  Whom  d'ye  speak  to? 

Strob.  Euclio. 

Lyc.  He's  nowhere  here,  nor  any  other. 

Strob.  Nay,  but  he  is. 

Lyc.  (looking  about.)  I  see  him  not.— Where 

is  he? 
Strob.  He's  here. 

Lyc.  Here?  where? 

Strob.  I've  hold  of  him ;  he's  here,  (poimtimg  to 

the  pot.) 

All  that  he  has  of  life  and  soul,  is  here*— 
Lodg'd  in  this  pot ; — the  rest  is  but  his  shadow, 
This  is  his  substance ;  his  heart's  blood,  bis  vitals; 
Tis  Euclio  all,  altogether. 

Lyc.  Peace,  yon  rascal; 

Give  me  the  pot 

Strob.  Suppose  you  sacrifice  him 

Upon  his  daughter's  wedding-day. — 

Lyc.  No  triflings— 

Strob.  You  will  at  least  invite  me  to  a  share. 
Lyc.  Give  it  me,  this  very  instant,  or  I'll  make 
A  sacrifice  of  you. 

Strob.  You'll  give  me  then 

My  freedom,  as  you  promis'd  ? 

Lyc.  Never  doubt  me. 

Strob.  Here— take  it.  (giving  the  pot.) 
Lyc.  I'll  restore  it  to  old  Euclio, 

Who  will  adore  me  as  his  Joy,  his  Pleasure, 
His  Jove  Protector,  his  supreme  Salvation.— 
Til  call  him.  — Euclio! — Hoa!  —  Come  forth 
here. — Euclio ! 
Eud  (within.)  Who  calls  a  wretch  like  me? 
Strob.  Your  Joy,  your  Pleasure, 

Your  Jove  Protector,  your  supreme  Salvation. 
Lyc.  I  bring  you  tidings  of  your  treasure,  Euclio. 

Scene  VIII. 
Enter  Euclio. 

Eud.  Where  is  he  ? — have  you  found  him  ?— 
where's  the  thief? 
Where  is  my  gold  ? — Speak,  is  it  safe  ? 

Lyc.  How  is  she? 

Tell  me,  how  fares  my  Phasdria? 

Eud.  Is  it  whole? 

Is  it  in  nought  diminished  ? 

Lyc.  Has  she  bath'd? 

Is  she  refresh'd  ? 

Eud.  I'm  talking  of  my  gold. 

Lyc.  I'm  talking  of  your  daughter. 

Eud.  I've  no  daughter, 

No  child,  no  family,  except  my  gold, — 
I've  no  relationship. 
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Sbnob.  Before  he  lost  them, 

He  had  a  numerous  offspring. 

Lye.  How  d'ye  mean? 

Strob.  Of  yeliow  boys. 

Lye.  (to  End.)  Lend  me  your  serious  ear. 
What  if  I  find  the  thief,  who  stole  your  treasure, 
And  force  him  to  make  restitution  ? 

Strvb.  Hold,  sir; 

Let  me  impose  conditions. 

Lye.  Speak,  what  are  they? 

Eucl.  I  will  consent  to  any  thing,  to  have 
My  gold  again. 

Strob.  First  you  shall  give— 

Eud  Give!  what? 

(aside.)  I  smell  him,  I  perceive  what  he's  about : 
He  means  to  share  it  with  me. 

Strob.  You  shall  give 

Tour  daughter  to  Lyconides  in  marriage. 

Eucl.  With  all  my  heart 

Strob.  And  with  her — 

Eucl.  The  old  jade, 

Her  nurse :  let  him  take  her  too. 

Strob.  You  shall  give 

A  portion. 

Eud.       How !  a  portion  ? 

Strob.  From  the  pot. 

Eud  I'm  dead!  I'm  slain!— 

Strob.  And  then,  since  Megadorus 

At  his  own  cost  has  furnish'd  the  repast 
In  honour  of  the  wedding,  in  your  turn 
You  shall  provide  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
Lamb,  pork,  veal,  pullets,  hams, — 

Eucl.  Have  mercy  on  us ! 

The  very  sound's  enough  to  breed  a  famine. 

Strob.  All  kinds  of  fish,  cod,  salmon,  turbot, 
mackarel — 

Eud.  Would  you  were  chok'd,  I  say ! 

Strob.  A  ton  at  least 

Of  nardine.* 

Eucl.  Peace,  you  rascal ! 

Strob.  You  must  hire 

A  dozen  cooks,  as  many  music-girls.— 

Eucl.  A  dozen  hangmen. 

Strob.  Your  relations,  friends, 

Must  be  invited ;  the  whole  city  ask'd ; — 
You  shall  keep  open  house,  sir,  for  a  month. 

Eud.  You  shall  provide  my  feral  supper  first.f 

Strob.  One  more  condition,  and  I've  done :  I'm 
sure 

Twill  please  you. 

Eucl.  Speak,  what  is  it? 

Strob.  You  shall  marry. 

Eud.  I'll  hang  first 

Lyc.  Prithee  now  what  kind  of  step-mother 
Would  you  provide  me  ? 

Strob.  A  staid,  prudent  dame, 

No  mettlesome  young  flirt,  but  past  the  age 
Of  having  children;  no  cost  to  be  dreaded 
On  that  account ; — one  that  will  live  on  little, 
And  be  a  frugal  house-wife; — with  a  portion, — 

Eucl.  A  portion? 

Strob.  Yes,  an  ample  one. 

Eucl  How  much  ? 


*  A  kind  of  scented  wine  in  high  estimation  among  the 
ancients, 
f  A  funeral  entertainment. 
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8trob.  As  rrmch  as  all  the  gold  that's  in  the  pot 

Eud  (aside,)  That's  something. — 
(to  Strob)  Old,  you  say? 

Strob.  Just  ripe  for  Acheron. 

Eucl.  (aside.)  That's  well. — 
(to  Strob?)  Will  live  on  little? 

Strob.  Oh,  on  nothing 

But  whey  and  butter-milk. 

Eucl.  Her  portion — 

Strob.  Paid 
Upon  the  nail. 

Eud  (aside.)  That's  good. 

Lyc.  (aside.)  I  marvel  much 

What  he  can  mean. 

Eud.  Agreed :— I'll  take  her. — Speak, 

Who  is  she? 

Strob.  Staphila. 

Eucl.  Confound  you  1 — She 

A  portion  ? 
Strob.  Yes. 

Eud  Who'll  give  it? 

Strob.  I. 
Eud  What!  you? 

Strob.  Yes,  I. 

Eud  Whence  can  you  have  it? 

Strob.  From  my  own 

Peculiar  stock.# 

Eucl.  What  mean  you  ? 

Strob.  From  the  pot 

Eucl.  Away, — begone. — They  fool  me  to  dis-  H 
traction ! — 
I'll  to  the  Praetor ; — if  there's  any  law, 
Or  right,  I'll  have  him  hang'd,— I'll  hang  you  all,— 
Hang  all  the  world, — and  then— I'll  hang  myself. 

[Running  off. 

Lyc.  (showing  the  pot.)  Turn,  Euclio,  turn,  and 
see  your  treasure  here. 

Euc.  (turning.)  O  give  it  me!  let  me  once  more 
embrace  it! 
Villain,  wilt  hold  it  from  me  ? 

Lyc.  No,  'tis  yours ; 

And  in  return  you'll  give  your  daughter  to  me. 

Eucl.  Ay,  any  thing. — I'll  give  an  arm,  a  leg,' 
Rather  than  lose  my  gold. 

Lyc.  You  do  betroth 

Your  daughter  then  ? 

Eucl.  I  do.  Heaven  prosper  it ! 

Lyc.  I  say,  heaven  prosper  it ! 

Strob.  Suppose  you  took 

The  kernel,  and  gave  him  the  shell :  'tis  all 
He  has  occasion  for. 

Lyc.  (giving  Eud.  the  pot.)  Here  is  your  treasure 
Whole,  undiminish'd. 

Eucl.  (embradng  it.)  0  my  life!  my  soul! 
My  joyl  my  all! — Nothing  shall  part  us  more. 

Strob.  He  talks  of  it,  as  though  it  were  his 
mistress ! 
Yet  he's  afraid  to  touch  her. 

Eud.  0  my  gold! 

Where  shall  I  carry  thee  ?  where  hide  thee  ? — 
Never 

Will  I  lose  sight  of  thee  again  :— day,  night, 
I'll  have  thee  near  me . — I'll  not  eat,  nor  drink, 


*  This  alludes  to  the  property  which  slaves  wwi 
lowed  to  have  la  ttieAi  o^^t\s>VKa^*%\wsv^^*««^^ 
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Nor  take  my  rest  without  thee : — while  one  eye 
Is  closed  in  sleep,  the  other  shall  keep  watch. 
Bather  than  lose  thee,  I  will  dig  a  pit, 
And  bury  in't  thee  and  myself  together. 

[Exit  Eucuo. 

Scxhb  IX. 
Stbobilus  and  Ltcovidxs. 
Strob.  The  wretch! — I  wish  I  could  devise  some 
means 

To  plague  him  more  and  more. 

Lyc.  .  Impossible. — 

Not  Tantalus,  amidst  the  refluent  flood, 
Suffers  such  keen  and  cruel  punishment : 
No  tortures  of  the  damn'd  can  equal  what 
The  miser  feels :  himself  is  his  own  hell. 

Strob.  Now,  sir,  my  freedom,  as  you  promised 
me. 

Lye.  (striking  him.)  There, — take  it. — Go,  and 
call  Eunomia  hither, 
And  Megadorus,  to  the  sacrifice.— 
I'll  in.— Spectators,  do  not  imitate 
The  old  man's  nature :  grudge  not  your  applause : 
Be  liberal,  and  freely  clap  your  hands. 


THE  SHIPWRECK  • 


DBA.XJ.TIS  FXB80KJB. 


AacTuaus. 
Djsxoitbs. 
Lab  b  ax,  a  Girlmer- 

chant. 
Chabxides. 

ScEFAHNIO,^ 

Gbipus, 
tubbalio, 
Spabax. 


Plkubidippus,  a  young 

Athenian. 
Tbachalio,  Servant  to 

Pleusidippus. 
Ptolemocbatia. 
Palestra. 
Ampklisca. 
Fishermen  of  Cyrene. 
Slaves. 


Scekx. — near  Cyrene. 


pbolooue. 
Abctuhus. 

With  him,  who  sways  all  nations,  sea  and  earth, 

I  dwell  in  fellowship,  a  denizen 

Of  heaven's  high  city,  the  abode  of  gods. 


•  The  title  to  this  play  in  the  original  ii  Rudens,  which 
signifies  The  Cable,  and  it  is  10  called  from  the  rope,  by 
which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net  to  shore,  in  which  is 
contained  the  wallet,  or  vidulus,  which  contributes  to  the 
catastrophe.  But  as  this  would  sound  rather  uncouth  to 
the  English  ear,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  following  the 
example  of  Madam  Dacier,  who  has  translated  this  play 
into  French,  and  called  it  L'Heureuz  JCavfrage. 

This  play  i«  remarkable  for  its  scenical  decorations, 
which,  ai  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  ancients  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  time  inviolably,  are  presented  to 
the  spectator's  eye  all  at  once  in  a  most  agreeable  pros- 
pect, and  disposed  In  a  very  picturesque  manner.  Madam 
Dacier  has  observed,  that  a  want  of  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular has  induced  some  to  find  fault  with  the  conduct 
of  the  piece  ;  and  as  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  perfect  idea 
of  the  scenery,  in  order  to  understand  the  business  of  the 
fable,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  description  of  it,  partly 
taken  from  that  lady. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  stage  it  a  prospect  of  the  sea, 
intersected  by  many  rocks  and  cliffs,  which  project  con- 


I'm,  as  you  see,  a  fair  and  splendid  star, 
Keeping  my  regular  and  fixed  course 
On  earth  here,  and  in  heaven :  my  name  Ai 
By  night  I  shine  in  heaven  among  the  gods, 
And  in  the  day-time  mix  with  mortal  men, 
Passing,  with  other  stars,  from  heaven  to 
Jove,  supreme  sovereign  of  gods  and  men, 
Spreads  us  throughout  all  nations  several  ways, 
To  mark  the  people's  actions,  learn  their  manners. 
Their  piety  and  faith,  that  so  each  man 
May  find  reward  according  to  his  virtues. 
Those,  who  suborn  false  witnesses  to  gain 
A  villainous  suit  in  law,  who  shuffle  off 
Due  payments  by  false  swearing,  we  return 
Their  names  in  writing  to  high  Jove :  each  day 
He  is  inform'd  of  those  that  call  for  vengeance, 
And  seek  their  own  perdition  by  their  crime*. 
Whoe'er  by  perjury  obtain  their  cause, 
Or  bribe  the  judge  to  an  unfair  decision, 
The  case  adjudg'd  he  judges  o'er  again, 
And  does  amerce  them  in  a  larger  fine 
Than  they  were  'vantag'd  by  the  foul  decree. 
In  other  registers  are  noted  down 
The  upright  and  the  good.— Yet  wicked  men 
Fondly  imagine  they  can  Jove  appease 
With  gifts  and  sacrifice ;  and  thus  they  lose 
Tbeir  labour  and  their  cost :  for  no  petition 
Is  acceptable  to  him  from  bad  men. 
He  that  is  good  and  just,  will  sooner  find 
Grace  from  above,  in  praying  to  the  gods, 
Than  will  the  wicked.   Therefore  I  advise  yon, 
You  that  are  just  and  good,  who  pass  your  days 
In  piety  and  virtue,  persevere, 
That  so  you  may  rejoice  from  all  your  doings. 

Now  will  I  tell  the  subject  of  our  play, 
Which  is  my  errand  hither. — First  of  all 
Know,  Diphilus  has  nam'd  this  place  Cyrene; 
There  in  a  neighbouring  villa,  on  that  spot 

{pointing.) 
Adjoining  to  the  sea,  dwells  Dsmones, 
A  good  old  gentleman,  who  hither  fled 
From  Athens;  not  that  any  misdemeanor 
Forc'd  him  to  leave  his  country,  but  himself 
By  saving  others  was  involv'd  in  ruin : 
By  gentle  courtesy  his  means  were  wasted. 
He  had  a  daughter  wheti  a  little  child 
Kidnapp'd  away,  whom  a  girl-merchant  bought, 
A  villainous  knave,  and  brought  her  to  Cyrene. 
A  young  Athenian  spark,  now  of  this  city, 
Saw  her  returning  from  the  music-school, 
And  grew  enamour'd  of  her :  straight  he  comes 
To  the  girl-merchant,  bargains  for  the  wench 
At  thirty  uiiiuv,  gives  him  earnest,  binds  him 
Moreover  with  an  oath.    The  merchant,  like 
A  villain  as  he  is,  car'd  not  a  rush 
For  honour,  honesty,  or  all  he  swore. 
He  had  a  certain  guest,  like  to  himself, 
A  villainous  old  rascal, — a  Sicilian, 
From  Agrigentum,— of  so  vile  a  stamp, 

siderably  forward  upon  the  stage.  On  one  side  of  the 
stage  is  represented  the  city  of  Cyrene  at  a  distance ;  on 
the  other,  the  temple  of  Venus,  with  a  sort  of  court  be- 
fore it,  surrounded  by  a  wall  breast-high,  and  In  the  middle 
of  this  court  is  an  altar.  Adjoining  to  the  temple,  on  the 
same  side,  is  Demones'  house,  with  some  scattered  cot- 
tages at  a  distance. 
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That  be  was  ©Ten  traitor  to  his  country. 
This  rogue  extols  the  beauty  of  the  girl, 
And  of  the  other  damsels,  which  our  merchant 
Held  in  possession,  and,  in  short,  persuades  him, 
To  go  with  him  to  Sicily :  "There,"  says  he, 
"The  men  are  debauchees ;  there  you  may  soon 
Grow  rich ;  there  damsels  bear  the  best  of  prices." 
Well, — he  prevails.    A  ship  is  hired  by  stealth  j 
All  that  he  had  our  merchant  puts  on  board 
By  night;  and  tells  the  youth  that  bought  the  girl, 
He's  going  to  perform  a  vow  to  Venus.— 
(pointing.)  This  is  her  temple,  where  he  has  invited 
The  spark  to  dinner.— 'Presently  he  gets 
On  board,  and  carries  all  his  damsels  with  him. 
The  young  man  was  inform 'd  from  other  hands, 
How  matters  were  transacted,  how  the  merchant 
Was  fairly  gone :  he  hastens  to  the  port ; 
But  now  the  vessel  was  far  off  at  sea. 
I,  seeing  that  the  girl  was  borne  away, 
Brought  her  relief,  and  ruin  to  her  owner. 
I  rais'd  a  hurricane,  and  stirr'd  the  billows : 
For  I,  Arcturus,  am,  of  all  the  signs,  , 
Most  turbulent ;  outrageous,  when  I  rise, 
And  at  my  setting  more  outrageous. — Now 
The  merchant  and  his  comrade  are  both  cast 
Upon  a  rock,  their  ship  dash'd  all  in  pieces. 
The  maid,  affrighted,  and  a  damsel  with  her, 
Have  leap'd  into  the  boat,  and  now  the  surge 
Drives  them  aloof  off  from  the  rock  to  land, 
Close  to  the  old  man's  villa,  which  the  storm 
Has  stripp'd  of  all  its  tiles,  and  quite  uncover'd  it 
This  is  the  servant,  that  is  coming  forth. 
The  spark,  that  bought  the  damsel  of  the  mer- 
chant, 

Will  presently  arrive,  and  you  shall  see  him. 
Now  fare  ye  well,  and  heartless  be  your  foes  1 

Act  I.    Scene  I. 
Enter  Sceparnio,  with  a  spade,  at  going  to  work. 
Have  mercy  on  us !  what  a  dreadful  storm 
Has  Neptune  sent  us  over-night !— The  wind 
Our  whole  house  has  uncover'd.— In  a  word, 
It  was  no  wind  ; — but  'twas  the  rattling  peal 
In  the  Alcmena  of  Euripides.* 
Troth,  it  has  stripp'd  the  roof,  tore  all  the  tiles 
off, — 

Made  our  house  lighter, — giv'n  it  store  of  win- 
dows. 

Scene  II. 

Enter  Pleusidippus,  talking  to  three  friend*  at  a 
distance. 

I  have  withdrawn  you  from  your  own  concerns ; — 
Nor  has  the  purpose  speeded,  for  which  cause 
I  brought  you  out  with  me. — I  could  not  find 
This  villainous  procurer  at  the  port — 
Yet  I'm  unwilling  to  forego  all  hope 
Through  my  remissness  >— Wherefore  I  have  still, 
My  friends,  detain'd  you  for  some  longer  space. — 
To  Venus'  temple  am  I  now  come  hither, 
Where,  he  informed  me,  he  design'd  to  sacrifice. 


*  Tbif  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
called  Alcmena,  in  which  a  storm  was  represented  in  so 
lively  a  manner,  that  it  became  afterwards  proverbial  to 
signify  tempestuous  weather. 


Seep,  [at  a  distance,  falling  to  work.) 
Twere  best  to  set  about  this  plaguy  clay  here, 
Though  I  am  work'd  to  death  by't 

Pleus.  Sure  I  hear 

Some  voice  or  other  near  me. 

Scene  III. 
Enter  Djsmones  from  his  house. 
Deem.  Ho!  Sceparnio! 

Seep.  Who  calls  me  by  my  name  ? 
Deem.  Why,  he  that  bought  yon. 

Seep.  That  is  to  say,  you  are  my  master. — 

(turning.)  Daemon es ! 
Deem.  Come,  dig  away;  much  stuff  will  be 
requir'd ; 

For,  as  I  find,  the  whole  house  must  be  cover'd : 
It  has  as  many  holes  in't  as  a  sieve. 

Pleus.  (advancing.)  Save  you  good  father  I — 
Save  you  both  together ! 

Deem.  Save  you ! 

Seep,  (digging.)  But  are  you  man  or  woman,  you 
Who  call  him  father  ? 

Pleus.  Sure,  I  am  a  man. 

Deem.  Then  seek  elsewhere  a  father. — I  had 

once 

An  only  daughter,  and  I  lost  that  one  >— 
I  never  had  a  son. 

Pleus.  Pray  heaven  may  send — 

Seep,  (still  digging.)  Send  you  a  mischief,  who- 
soe'er you  are, 
That  seeing  us  em  ploy 'd  would  give  us  more 
Employment  with  your  chattering. 

Pleus.  Dwell  ye  here? 

Seep.  Why  do  you  ask?— What!  you  survey 
the  premises, 
That  you  may  come  and  plunder  by-and-by. 
Pleus.  That  slave  should  be  a  trusty  and  a  rich 
one, 

Who  lets  his  tongue  run  in  his  master's  presence, 
And  dares  in  scurvy  terms  address  a  free-man. 
Seep.  And  he  should  be  a  filthy  knave,  a  foul 
one, 

An  impudent  base  fellow,  who  will  come 
Of  his  own  motion  to  another's  house, 
That  owes  him  nothing. 

Dam.  Peace,  Sceparnio.  (to  PleusC)  Prithee, 
Good  youth,  what  would  you  ? 

Pleus.  I  would  ill  to  him 

For  his  unman ner'd  haste  to  speak  the  first, 
When  that  his  master's  by.— But,  sir,  an  t  please 
you, 

I'd  ask,  in  brief,  one  question. 

Dam.  I'll  attend  you, 

Though  I  am  busied. 

Seep,  (to  Pleus.)        Go  into  the  marsh, 
Wilt  thou?  and  cut  some  reeds  to  thatch  our 

house  with, 
While  it  is  fair. 

Dam.  '(to  Seep.)  Peace,  (to  Pleus.)  Tell  me 

what's  your  pleasure  ? 
Pleus.  Inform  me  what  I  ask  you. — Have  you 
seen 

E'er  a  grey-headed,  frizzlc-pated  fellow, 

A  scurvy,  perjur'd  knave,  a  fawning  cogger? 

Dam.  Full  many  a  one : — by  reason  of  such  men 
I  now  alas  1  live  miserable. 
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Pleut.  He, 
I  speak  of,  brought  two  damsels  with  him  here,— 
To-day  or  yesterday, — to  Venus'  temple, 
In  order  to  prepare  a  sacrifice. 

Dam.  I  have  seen  no  one  sacrificing  there 
These  many  days. — Nor  can  they  sacrifice 
Without  my  knowledge :  Here  they  always  come 
For  water,  fire,  or  vessels,  or  a  knife, 
Spit,  seething-pot,  or  something ;  in  a  word, 
My  well,  my  vessels  are  for  Venus'  use 
More  than  my  own : — But  now,  for  many  days 
There  has  been  intermission. 

PUum.  What  you  say 

Tells  me  I'm  ruin'd. 

Dean.  Tis  no  fault  of  mine. 

Sctp.  Harkye  me,— you,  sir,— you  that  roam 
about 

To  temples  for  your  belly's  sake, — 'twere  best 
Order  your  dinner  to  be  got  at  home : 
Belike  you  were  invited  there  to  dinner, 
And  he,  who  ask'd  you,  never  came. 

Plem.  (angrily.)  Most  excellent ! 

Sctp.  I/en  take  thee  home  then  with  an  empty 
belly; 

There's  nothing  hinders. — Thou  should'st  rather 
be 

A  follower  of  Ceres  than  of  Venus : 
Love's  her  concern,  but  food  is  Ceres'  care. 
Plan.  How  scurvily  this  fellow  dares  to  treat 
mel 

Dam.  (looking  towards  the  tea.)  0  ye  good  gods! 
Who  are  those  people  yonder 
Nigh  to  the  shore,  Screpanio  ? — Look. 

Sctp.  Methinks 
They've  been  invited  to  a  parting  dinner. 

Dmn.  Why  so? 

Sctp.  Because  they've  bathed  them  after  supper. 
Their  vessel's  gone  to  pieces. 

Dam.  So  it  is. 

Sctp.  And  so  indeed  our  house  too  and  its  tiles 
Are  shatter'd  upon  land. 

Dam.  Alas!  alas! 

What  nothings  are  poor  mortal  men!— See!  see! 
They  are  dash'd  overboard!   Look,  how  they 
swim! 

Pitas.  I  pray,  where  are  they  ? 

Dam.  (pointing.)  This  way,  to  the  right,— 
D'ye  see  them  ? — near  the  shore. 

Pleut.  I  see  them. — 

(to  hit  companion!.)  Follow  me. 
Would  it  were  he  I  seek,  that  worst  of  villains ! 
Fare  ye  well. 

Seep.  Of  ourselves  we  should  have  look'd 
To  that  without  your  bidding. 

[Exit  Plsusidipfus  and  friend*. 

SCKlfK  IV. 

ScsFABirio  and  Djsacoirms. 
Seep,  (looking  towards  the  tea.)  O  Pal»mon,# 
Neptune's  associate,  (nay,  thou  rt  call'd  his  part- 
ner,) 
What  do  I  see  ? 

*  Otherwise  called  Melicertee,  the  son  of  Atbainaa  and 
Ino.  It  Is  fabled,  that  bis  mother,  seeing  Athamas  in  his 
frenxy  about  to  kill  them  both,  threw  herself  and  son  Into 
toe  sea,  wbeieupon  they  became  sea-deities. 


Dam.  What  do  you  see  1 

Seep.  I  see 

Two  women  sitting  in  a  boat  alone. 
Poor  creatures,  how  they're  toss'dl— That 

that's  good, — 
Well  done !— Seel  the  surge  drives  the  boat  away 

there 

Off  from  the  rock  towards  the  shore !— «  pilot 
Could  not  have  done  it — In  my  life,  I  think, 
I  never  saw  such  billows.— They  are  safe, 
If  they  can  'scape  those  waves.— Now,  now's  the 

danger ! 

One  is  wash'd  overboard,— but  she  is  lighted 
Upon  a  fiat ;— she'll  easily  wade  through  it— 
O  bravo!  bravo! — See.  the  surge  has  thrown  her 
Upon  the  land !— She's  risen,— -makes  this  way  >— 
All's  safe. — The  other  too  has  leap'd  on  shore! 
Ha!  through  her  fright  she's  fall'n  upon  her 
knees 

Into  the  sea !— Oh, — she  is  safe, — has  got 
Out  of  the  water, — and  is  now  on  land.-— 
But  she  has  taken  to  the  right;— poor  creature! 
She'll  wander  there  all  day. 

Dam.  What's  that  to  yon? 

Sctp.  If  she  should  topple  from  yon  elis%  wbleh 
now 

She's  making  to,  shell  briefly  put  an  end 
At  once  to  all  her  rambling. 

Dam.  If  yon  mean 

To  sup  with  them  this  evening,  it  behoves  yoa 
To  be  concern 'd  about  them ;  but  if  me 
You  think  to  eat  with,  you  must  mind  my  busi- 
ness. 

Sctp.  O  to  be  sure. 

Dam.  Then  follow  me. 

Sctp.  I  follow. 

[Exeunt. 

SCKJIE  V. 

Enter  Paljsstba,  from  amomg  the  cliffy  at  a 
distance. 

The  storied  miseries  of  men's  mishaps 
(How  sad  soe'er  relation  sets  them  forth) 
Are  far  less  sharp  than  those  we  know  and  feel 
Ourselves  from  sore  experience.— Has  it  then 
Pleas'd  heaven  to  cast  ine  on  this  stranger  shore, 
Willi  these  drench'd  garments,  frighted  and  for- 
lorn?— 

Were  I  but  conscious  that  in  anything 
My  parents  or  myself  had  done  amiss, 
It  less  had  griev'd  me. — But  my  owner's  crimes 
Have  wrought  this  woe ;  for  his  impiety 
Tm  punish 'd.— Ho  has  lost  his  ship  and  all, 
Wreck'd  in  the  sea ;— And  I,  the  sad  remains 
Of  all  that  he  possess'd  :— the  dumsel,  too,— 
She  that  came  with  me  in  the  boat, — is  perish'd.— 
At  least  had  she  been  sav'd,  her  gentle  aid 
Had  sooth 'd  and  lighten'd  my  affliction.— Now 
What  hope,  what  help,  what  comfort  can  I  find  1 
Here  am  I  in  this  lonely  desert  j  here 
Stand  rocks;— here  roars  the  sea; — no  living 
wight 

Comes  'cross  my  way; — the  clothes  that  I  have  on 
Are  all  my  riches;  and  I'm  mainly  ignorant 
How  to  get  food,  or  where  to  find  a  shelter.— 
Have  I  a  hope,  that  I  should  wish  to  live  ?— 
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I  am  a  stranger,  a  new  oomer  hither  :— 
Would  I  oould  meet  with  some  one,  that  might 
show  me 

A  path  or  road : — my  mind  is  all  uncertain 

Whither  to  make,  to  this  way  or  to  that — 

No  cultivated  land  I  see  before  me.— 

Ah,  my  poor  parents  1  little  do  you  know, 

I'm  now  the  wretch  I  am. — By  birth  I'm  free: — 

But  what  avails  this  freedom  ?  Am  I  now 

Less  wretched,  than  if  born  a  slave  t— Ah  me  1 

I  never  was  a  comfort  or  a  help 

To  those  who  gave  me  birth  and  education. 

Sciiri  VI. 

Enter  Avpzlibca,  cormng  forward  from  among 
the  cHff$,  at  the  other  end  of  the  stage. 

Can  I  do  better  ?  were't  not  for  my  good 
To  put  an  end  at  once  to  my  existence  f 
I  am  so  wretched,  and  so  many  cares 
Distract  my  breast,  that  weary  out  my  soul  1— 
I'm  prodigal  of  life ;  for  I  have  lost 
That  hope,  which  was  my  comfort— All  around 
In  quest  I've  rambled,  crawl'd  with  patient  step 
Through  every  covert  place,  with  voice,  eyes,  ears 
Trying  to  trace  her  out,  my  fellow-slave. 
Tet  nowhere  can  I  rind  her!— I  am  puzzled 
Which  way  to  take,  or  where  to  seek  her  further. 
I  cannot  meet  a  soul,  that  I  might  question  >— 
Never  was  place  so  desert  and  forlorn 
As  these  dread  wilds! — yet  will  I  not  desist 
From  searching,  till  at  length  I've  found  her  out, 
If  haply  she's  alive. 

PaL  (at  a  distance.)  What  voice  is  that 
Sounds  near  me  ? 

Amp.  (overhearing.)  I  am  mightily  afraid. — 
Who  speaks  there  ? 

Pal.  I  beseech  you,  gentle  Hope, 

0  come  to  my  assistance— 

Amp.  Tis  a  woman  ;— 

A  woman's  voice.— 

PaL  And  free  me  from  my  dread. 

Amp.  (listening.)  Sure  'tis  a  woman's  voice,  that 

strikes  my  ear. 
PaL  Is  it  Arnpelisca? 

Amp.  Is  it  you,  Palaestra? 

Pal.  Why  don't  I  call  her  by  her  name  aloud, 
That  she  may  know  me  ?  (calling.)  Arnpelisca ! 

Amp.  Ha ! 

Who's  that? 

Pal.  Tis  I,— Palaestra. 

Amp.  Say,  where  are  you  ?• 

Pal.  Environ'd  with  misfortunes. 

Amp.  I'm  your  partner ; 

Nor  is  my  share  of  sorrow  less  than  yours.— 

1  long  to  see  you. 

PaL  In  that  wish  we're  rivals. 

Amp.  Our  voices  be  our  guides.— Where  are 
you? 

PaL  Here.— 
Come  forward, — here,— come  meet  me. 

Amp.  I  am  coming. 

(they  mat.) 

*  They  were  separated  by  the  cliffs,  which  hindered 
them  from  seeing  one  another,  though  they  might  both 
be  visible  to  the  spectators. 


PaL  Give  me  your  hand. 

Amp.  Here* — take  it 

PaL  Prithee  tell  me, 

Are  you  alive  ? 

Amp.  Aye,  and  would  wish  to  lire, 

Since  'tis  permitted  me  to  feel  and  touch  you:— 

(they  embrace.) 
0  how  you  ease  me  now  of  all  my  troubles ! 

PaL  You  are  beforehand,  have  prevented 
me 

In  what  I  would  have  said.— But  let  us  go. 

Amp.  Go?  whither,  sweet? 

Pal.  We'll  keep  along  the  shore. 

Amp.  I'll  follow  where  you  please. 

PaL  And  shall  we  roam 

In  these  wet  garments  ? 

Amp.  That  which  is  befall'n  us 

We  must  perforce  endure. — But  prithee  now 
What's  that?  (looking.) 

Pal.  What? 

Amp.  Don't  you  see  a  temple  yonder? 

There,— don't  you  see  it? 

PaL  Where? 

Amp.  Upon  the  right 

PaL  It  seems,  'tis  deck'd  unto  some  god. 

Amp.  Then  men 

Cannot  be  far  off. — (they  advance  towards  it.) 

And  the  site  so  charming  I— 
I'll  pray  unto  this  god,  whoe'er  he  be, 
That  he  would  succour  us  poor,  helpless  wretches, 
And  free  us  from  our  sorrows. 

[They  kneel  before  the  temple. 

Sceke  VII. 

Enter  Ptolsmochatia,  priestess  of  Films,  from 
the  temple. 

PtoL  Who  are  these, 

That  lowly  bending  to  my  patroness 
Solicit  her  protection  ?  For  the  voice 
Of  some  poor  supplicants  has  drawn  me  hither. 
Their  suit  is  to  a  good  and  gracious  goddess, 
A  patroness  most  gentle,  and  most  kind. 

Pal.  Save  you,  good  mother ! 

PtoL  Save  you,  my  sweet  girls  1 

Whence  do  you  come,  so  woefully  array'd, 
In  these  wet  garments  ? 

PaL  Lastly,  from  a  place 

Not  far  from  hence,  but  'tis  a  great  way  off 
Whence  we  were  borne  at  first 

Ptol.  Te  came,  forsooth, 

By  sea  then. 

Pal.  You  judge  right 

Ptol.  Ye  should  have  come 

Clothed  in  white,  and  bringing  victims  with 
you.— 

'Tis  not  the  practice  to  approach  our  temple 
In  such  habiliments. 

PaL  Ah !  whence  should  we 

We  that  were  cast  away,  have  got  us  victims? 
In  need  of  succour,  destitute  of  hope, 
In  a  strange  land,  we  now  embrace  your  knees : 
0  let  your  roof  receive  and  shelter  us; 
Have  pity  on  two  hapless  wanderers, 
Who  have  no  place  of  refuge,  no,  nor  hope, 
Nor  anything  indeeA  Vro\  ^ 
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PtoL  Give  me  your  hands :  rise  both:  no  woman 
ever 

Was  more  inclin'd  to  pity ;  but  alas ! 
My  state  is  poor  and  mean :  hardly  indeed 
I  get  support,  and  for  a  livelihood 
I  serve  our  Venus. 

PaL  Is  this  Venus'  temple. 

PtoL  The  same;  and  I'm  her  priestess.— Such 
as  'tis, 

Ton  shall  find  here  a  courteous  entertainment, 
As  far  as  my  scant  means  will  give  me  power. — 
Come  then  with  me. 

PaL  You  tender  us,  good  mother, 

With  a  most  kind  affection. 

PtoL  Tis  my  duty. 

Act  II.    Scxzrx  I. 
Enter  FiSHxaxxir,  with,  their  line*,  net*,  tp. 
A  Fish.  We  poor  folks  lead  a  sorry  life,  espe- 
cially 

If  we  have  learn 'd  no  trade,  no  occupation, 
So  of  necessity  must  be  content 
With  what  we  have. — Guess  ye,  how  rich  we  are 
By  this  our  tackle.  These  poor  hooks  and  rods 
Are  all  we  have  to  live  by.    From  the  city 
We  come  here  to  the  sea  in  quest  of  forage. 
Our  sport  and  exercise  is  catching  lobsters, 
Crabs,  oysters,  cockles,  every  kind  of  fish ; 
Some  with  our  hooks,  some  get  we  from  the  rocks. 
We  draw  all  our  provisions  from  the  sea : 
If  we  catch  nothing,  then  well  sous'd  and  pickled 
We  e'en  sneak  home,  and  sleep  on  empty  bel- 
lies.— 

The  sea  is  now  so  rough,  we  have  no  hope 
Of  sport  here ;  and  except  we  get  some  shell-fish, 
We  must  go  supperless. — We  will  beseech 
Good  Venus  here  to  favour  and  befriend  us. 

[They  advance  towards  the  temple, 

Scxwx  II. 
Enter  Trachalio,  at  a  little  distance. 
I've  used  my  best  endeavours  not  to  slip 
My  master  any  where.    When  he  went  out, 
He  said  that  he  was  going  to  the  port, 
And  bade  me  meet  him  here  at  Venus'  temple. — 
But  see,  some  people  stand  there  opportunely, 
Of  whom  I  may  inquire.    I'll  up  to  them. 
Save  you,  ye  sea-thieves,  ye  starv'd  generation ! 
How  fares  it  with  you  ? 

Fish.  As  with  fishermen  j 

Dying  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  expectation. 
Trach.  Have  you  seen  come  this  way,  since 
you've  been  here, 
E'er  a  fresh-colour'd,  stout,  well-looking  youth, 
And  three  companions  with  him,  dress'd  like 
soldiers? 

Fish.  We  have  seen  no  one  answering  your 
description. 

Track.  Or  have  you  met  an  old  bald-pated 
fellow, 

Hook-nosed,  pot-bellied,  beetle-browed,  squint- 
eyed, 

A  sour-faced  knave,  the  scorn  of  gods  and  men, 
Full  of  iniquity  and  vile  dishonour, 
With  two  young  likely  damsels? 

Fish.  Such  a  one 


In  mind  and  deed  is  fitter  far  the  fallow* 

Than  Venus'  temple. 

Trach.  Tell  me,  have  you  seen  Mm? 

Fish.  No,— no  one  has  come  hither.^— Fare  yon 

Trach.  Farewell.  [Extmst  Fuktnssm 

Scxirx  III. 
T&achalio  alone, 

I  thought  so :  'tis  as  I  suspected : — 
My  master  is  deceiv'd ;  this  curs  d  procurer 
Is  run  away,  has  got  on  board  a  ship, 
And  carried  off  the  damsels. — I'm  a  conjurer.—- 
My  master  was  invited  by  the  knave 
To  dinner  here :  I  had  best  stay  his  coming: 
And  if  I  see  the  priestess,  I'll  inquire 
If  she  can  give  me  further  information : 
She  may  perhaps  know  more. 

Scxirx  IV. 
Enter  Ampxlibca  from  the  tempi*. 

Amp.  (to  the  priestess  within.)  I  understand 
Your  orders  are,  to  knock  here  at  this  house 
Next  to  the  temple,  and  ask  for  water. 

Trach.  Whose  voice  is  that? 

Amp.  Bless  me!  who's  that,  that  speaks  there ? 
Whom  do  I  see  ? 

Trach.  Is  not  that  Ampelisca 

Comes  from  the  temple  ? 

Amp.  Is  not  that  Trachalio 

I  see  there,  Pleusidippus'  rogue? 

Trach.  Tis  she. 

Amp.  'Tis  he. — Trachalio !  save  you. 

Trach.  Ampelisca  1 

Save  you.— How  fares  it? 

Amp.  Very  ill. 

Trach.  Don't  say  so. 

Amp.  'Tis  right  to  speak  the  truth. — But  prithee 
now 

Where  is  your  master  Pleusidippus  ? 

Trach.  Pshaw! 
As  though  he  weren't  within  there. 

Amp.  He  is  not, 

Nor  any  other  man. 

Trach.  He  is  not  come ! 

Amp.  You  say  the  truth. 

Trach.  That's  not  my  custom.  But 

How  near  is  dinner  ready  ? 

Amp.  Pray,  what  dinner? 

Trach.  You're  sacrificing  here. 

Amp.  What  are  you  dreaming? 

Trach.  Why  sure  your  master  Labrax  did  invite 
My  master  Pleusidippus  here  to  dinner. 

Amp.  No  wonder  what  you  say.— If  he  de- 
ceive 

Both  gods  and  men,  he  acts  but  like  a  pimp. 
Trach.  Are  you  not  sacrificing  ?  nor  my  master  ? 
Amp.  You've  guess'd  it. 
Trach.  Prithee  then  what  do  you  here  ? 

Amp.  From   dire  afflictions,  from  severest 
frights, 

From  hazard  of  our  lives,  in  want  of  succour, 
The  priestess  took  us  in,  me  and  Palaestra. 

Trach.  Ha!  is  Palaestra  here,  my  master's  love? 

Amp.  Yes,  verily. 

Trach.  There's  pleasure  in  your  news, 
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My  Ampelisca.— But  I  long  to  know 
The  perils  yon  were  in. 

Amp.  Oar  ship,  Trachalio, 

Last  night  was  oast  away. 

Track.  Ship?  castaway? 

What  story's  this? 

Amp.  Have  yon  not  heard,  forsooth, 

How  that  our  master  privately  design'd 
To  carry  us  away  to  Sicily, 
And  put  on  ship-board  all  that  he  was  worth  ? 
Now  all  is  lost. 

Track.  Thanks,  gentle  Neptune :  verily 

Thou  art  a  cunning  gamester;  thou  hast  giv'n 
him 

A  pleasant  cast  i' faith :  the  rogue  is  done  for.*— 
But  where's  the  villain  now  ? 

Amp.  Dead  drunk,  I  fancy ; 

For  Neptune  had  invited  him  last  night 
To  deep  potations,  and,  as  I  suppose, 
Gave  him  a  finishing  cup. 

Track.  O  how  I  love  thee, 

My  Ampelisca !  What  a  dear  sweet  creature ! 
There's  honey  in  thy  words  too!— But  inform  me, 
How  'scap'd  you  and  Palaestra  ? 

Amp.  You  shall  hear. 

Seeing  the  ship  borne  full  upon  a  rock, 
We,  sore  affrighted,  leap'd  into  the  boat : 
I  hastened  to  untie  the  rope  that  held  her ; 
And  while  the  rest  were  wrapp'd  in  wild  dismay, 
Our  boat  was  sever'd  from  them  by  the  storm, 
Which  drove  us  to  the  right;  and  in  this  wise, 
Poor  helpless  souls,  toss'd  by  the  winds  and 
waves, 

We  pass'd  the  livelong  night,  till  on  the  morn 
The  wind  scarce  bore  us  to  the  shore  quite 
spent— 

Track.  I  understand  ;  —  'tis  ever  Neptune's 
way : — 

He's  a  most  dainty  jEdile,f  and  whenever 
He  finds  commodities  stark  naught,  the  word 
At  once  is  "over  with  them." 

Amp.  A  plague  on  you ! 

Track.  On  you,  my  Ampelisca. — But  I  knew 
The  scurvy  pimp  would  do  what  he  has  done  ;— 
And  I  have  often  said  it : — I  had  best 
Let  my  hair  grow,  and  set  up  for  a  conjurer.* 

Amp.  A  pretty  care  you  took,  with  all  your 
foresight, 

You  and  your  master,  to  prevent  his  going ! 

Track.  What  could  he  do  ? 

Amp.  A  lover  he,  and  ask  you 

What  could  he  do?  Day,  night,  he  should  have  kept 
*  This  is  a  joke  in  the  original,  depending  on  the  doable 
sense  of  the  phrat e  jacere  60/11  m,  as  also  of  the  word 
perdtre. 

O  Neptune  leptde,  salve ! 
Nec  te  alitor  ullus  eat  sapientior :  profecto 
Nirais  lepide  jetitti  bolum;  porjurum  perdidisti. 
Jacsr*  Mum  aignifiea  the  casting  a  net,  as  well  as  casting 
of  dice;  and  by  perdere  ia  understood,  to  canst  is  psrish, 
or  to  ruin  any  one  in  the  gameater'a  tense. 

f  It  was  the  business  of  the  ASdile,  among  the  Romans, 
to  inspect  and  regulate  the  market.  Among  the  Greeks 
there  was  an  officer,  whose  province  was  the  same,  who 
was  called  Agoranomns,  which  appellation  oar  aathor 
himself  introduces  in  his  Captives. 

t  It  was  the  custom,  it  seems,  for  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  divining  to  wear  their  hair  very  long. 


A  constant  watch,  been  always  upon  guard. 
Yes  truly, — 'tis  so  like  them,— his  concern 
And  care  about  her  tallied  with  his  love. 

Track.  Do  you  not  know,  when  a  man  goes  to 
bathe, 

Let  him  be  e'er  so  mindful  of  his  clothes, 
They  yet  are  stolen :  for  he  can't  devise 
Whom  he  should  have  an  eye  to ;  but  the  thief; 
Holds  easily  his  mark  of  observation 
Point  blank  before  him :  all  the  while  our  spark 
Kens  not  the  lurking  knave.— But  bring  me  to  hex. 
Where  is  she,  pray  ? 

Amp.  Go  straight  into  the  temple : 

You'll  find  her  sitting  there,  all  drown'd  in  tears. 

Track.  I'm  sorry  for'tl — but  wherefore  doth 
she  weep? 

Amp.  I'll  tell  you.  She  is  vexed  to  the  soul, 
That  the  procurer  should  have  ta'en  her  casket, 
Where  she  had  lodg'd  some  trinkets,  which,  she 
hop'd, 

Might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  her  parents ; 
And  now  she  fears  'tis  lost. 

Track.  Where  was  the  casket  1 

Amp.  He  lock'd  it  in  his  wallet,  to  prevent 
Discovery  of  her  parents. 

Track.  What  a  shame, 

To  make  a  slave  of  one  that  should  be  free ! 

Amp.  She  thinks  it  with  the  ship  gone  to  the 
bottom. 

All  the  old  fellow's  treasure  too  was  with  it : 
Some  one,  I  hope,  has  dived,  and  brought  it  up : 
She  is  sore  grieved  for  the  loss  of  it. 

Track.  'Tis  fit  that  I  should  go  and  comfort  her. 
But  let  her  not  despond ;  for  true  it  is, 
Good  oft  befalls  us,  when  we  least  expect  it 

Amp.  And  true  it  is,  that  when  we  trust  in  hope, 
We  re  often  disappointed. 

Track.  Patience  then 

Is  the  best  remedy  against  affliction.— 
I'll  in,  except  you  want  me  further. 

Amp.  Go. 

[Exit  TaACHALio. 

Scxwx  V. 

Ampslisca  alone. 

I'll  now  do  what  the  priestess  order'd  me : 
I'll  beg  some  water  here  at  the  next  house. 
She  told  me  if  I  ask'd  it  in  her  name, 
Theyd  givo  it  mo  forthwith.   I  never  saw 
A  worthier  old  woman,  more  deserving 
Favour  from  gods  and  men.    How  courteously, 
And  with  what  gentle  breeding  she  receiv'd  us 
Trembling,  in  want,  wet,  cast  away,  half-dead,— 
And  treated  us  as  though  we  were  her  children  I 
How  readily  herself  did  warm  us  water 
For  us  to  wash ! — But  I  must  mind  her  orders, 
That  I  mayn't  make  her  wait 
(knocking  at  Daxnonti  door.)  Ho!  who's  within 
here? 

Open  the  door.— Will  nobody  come  forth? 
Scxirx  VI. 
Enter  Sckparvio. 
Seep.  Who's  at  the  door  there  banging  so  un- 
mercifully ? 
Amp.  Tis  L 
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8ctp.  What  good  d'ye  bring  us? — By  my  troth, 
A  likely  wench. 

Jtmp.  Good  day  to  you,  young  man. 

Seep.  The  same  to  you,  young  woman. 

Amp.  I  am  come  to  you,— 

8ctp.  I'll  entertain  you,  if  you  come  anon, 
As  you  could  wish :  at  present  I  have  nothing 
To  satisfy  your  wants. — Ah  ha,  my  pretty  one ! 
My  smirking,  smiling  rogue  1  (offering  to  embrace 
her.) 

Amp.  Let  me  alone : — 

Fye, — now  you  are  too  rude. 

Sap.  By  heavens,  the  very 

Image  of  Venus !  What  a  sparkling  eye 
The  jade  has! — what  a  shape  1 — what  a  com- 
plexion ! — 

A  walnut, — a  nut  brown  I  meant  to  say !— 
What  breasts  1 — what  pretty  pouting  lips ! — 

(lays  hold  of  her.) 
Jtmp.  (struggling.)  Be  quiet ! — 

I  am  not  for  your  turn: — d'ye  think  me  com- 
mon? 

What! — can't  you  keep  your  hands  off? — 

Seep.  Prithee,  sweet, 

May  I  not  toy  a  little  ? 

Amp.  By-and-by, — 
When  I'm  at  leisure,  I'll  then  trifle  with  you : — 
Now  let  me  have  your  answer,  aye  or  no, 
To  that  which  I  was  sent  to  ask. 

Seep.  What  would  you? 

Amp.  Can  you  not  guess  by  this  ? 

(pointing  to  the  pitcher.) 

Seep.  And  can't  you  guess 

What  I  would  have  of  you  ? 

Amp.  The  priestess  sent  me 

To  beg  some  water. 

8cep.  I  am  proud  and  lordly : 

Unless  you  sue  to  me  with  low  petition, 
You  will  not  get  a  drop.— Our  well  we  dug, 

At  our  own  hazard,  with  our  proper  tools  

Unless  you  woo  me  with  much  blandishment, 
You  will  not  get  a  drop. 

Amp.  Why  should  you  grudge 

To  give  me  water,  which  an  enemy 
Will  give  an  enemy? 

Seep.  Why  should  you  grudge 

To  grant  me  that  same  favour,  which  a  friend 
Will  give  a  friend  ? 

Amp.  Well,  well,  my  sweet,  FU  do 

All  you  desire. 

Seep,  (aside.)    O  charming ! — I  am  blest ! — 
She  calls  me  tweet. — 

(to  Amp.)  You  shall  have  water ; — No, 

You  shall  not  love  in  vain.— Give  me  the  pitcher. 
Amp.  Here,  —  take  it  —  Prithee,  love,  make 

haste,  and  bring  it  me. 
Seep.  Stay: — I'll  be  here  this  instant,  my  sweet 
charmer !  [Exit  Scxpahyio. 

Scwri  VII. 
Axpeliscj.  alone. 
What  shall  I  tell  the  priestess  in  excuse 
For  tarrying  here  so  long  ? — Oh,  how  I  dread 
Even  now  to  look  upon  the  deep  !— 
(foofctng  towards  the  sea.)  Ah  me ! 

What  do  I  see  there  on  the  shore? — my  master 


And  his  Sicilian  guest,  whom  I  believed 
Both  drown'd  1 — More  evil  still  survive*  to  ptagsjd 
us 

Than  we  imagined. — Why  do  I  no!  run 
Into  the  temple  to  inform  Palaestra, 
That  we  may  fly  to  the  altar  ere  he  come 
And  seize  us? — I'll  be  gone: — the  occasion 
presses, 

And  suddenly  iubpires  the  thought 

[Rim*  into  the  temple. 

Scxwi  VIIL 
Enter  Sckpaikio. 

Good  heavens! 
I  ne'er  believ'd  such  pleasure  was  in  water ; 
I  drew  it  with  such  heartiness !— The  well 
Methought  too  was  less  deep  than  heretofore ; 
With  so  much  ease  I  drew  it! — Verily 
I  am  an  oaf,  that  I  should  fall  in  love  now 
For  the  first  time.— Here,  take  your  water,  pre- 
cious ! 

I  would  that  you  might  carry  it  with  that  pleasure 
Which  I  myself  do ;  so  shall  I  adore  you. 
Where  are  you,  dainty  dear  ? — Here,  take  your 
water. — 

Where  are  you?— Verily  I  think  she  loves  me: 
The  wanton  plays  at  bo-peep.— Ho !  where  are 

you? — 

A  pleasant  joke  i'faith : — but  come,  be  serious. 
Why  won't  you  take  it? — Where  in  the  world 

are  you?— 
I  see  her  nowhere  -.—she's  upon  the  fun.— 
I  ll  leave  it  on  the  ground. — But  softly — what 
If  some  one  take  the  pitcher  ? — It  belongs 
To  Venus;  and  'twould  bring  me  into  trouble. 
'Gad  I'm  afraid,  the  jilt  has  some  design 
To  trap  me  by  its  being  found  upon  me : 
The  magistrate  would  have  a  fair  pretence 
To  clap  me  into  chains,  if  any  one 
Should  chance  to  see  me  with  it:  for  'tis  letter'df— 
Tells  of  itself  whose  property  it  is. 
I'll  call  the  priestess  out,  that  she  may  take  it 
I'll  to  the  door  then  of  the  temple,  (calling.)  Ho 

there, 

Ptolemocratia ! — Come,  and  take  your  pitcher.— 
I'll  carry  it  in.— Troth  I've  enough  to  do, 
If  I'm  to  fetch  them  water,  all  that  ask  for't 

[Goes  into  the  temple. 

ScEirx  IX. 

Enter  Lab  rax,  followed  by  Charmtdks,  from 

among  the  cliffs  at  the  further  end  of  the  stage. 

Labr.  He  that  would  be  a  beggar  and  a  wretch, 
Let  him  trust  Neptune  with  his  life  and  fortune: 
Whoe'er  has  any  dealings  with  that  god, 
He'll  send  him  home  again  in  this  sweet  trim.— 
Ah,  Liberty,  'twas  wisely  done  of  you, 
That  thou  would'st  ne'er  set  foot  on  board  a  ship 
With  Hercules. — But  where's  this  friend  of  mine, 
Who  has  undone  me?  (looking  back.)  Oh,  see 
where  he  crawls. 

Charm.  What  a  plague,  Labrax,  whither  in 
such  hurry? 
I  can't  keep  up  with  you,  you  walk  so  fast 

Labr.  Would  thou  hadst  died  in  Sicily  on  a 
gallows, 
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E'er  I  set  eyes  on  thee,  on  whose  account, 
Ah  me !  this  vile  disaster  has  befallen  us. 

Charm.  Would  thou  hadst  lain  in  prison,  on 
the  day 

Thou  first  admitted  me  within  thy  doors  1 
And  I  beseech  the  gods,  that  all  thy  life 
Thou  may'st  for  ever  have  such  guests  as  I. 

Labr.  When  I  let  thee  in,  I  let  in  Misfortune.— 
Why  did  I  hearken  to  thee,  thou  vile  rogue? 
Why  did  I  thence  depart?  why  go  on  ship- 
board? 

Where  I  have  lost  e'en  more  than  I  was  worth.* 

Charm.  I  marvel  not  our  ship  was  cast  away, 
When  it  had  such  a  rogue  as  thee  on  board, 
And  thy  ill-gotten  pelf. 

Labr.  Thou  hast  undone  me 

With  thy  cajoling  speeches. 

Charm.  Thou  hast  given  me 

A  more  atrocious  supper,  than  which  erst 
Was  set  before  or  Tereus  or  Thyestes-f 

Labr.  I  die !  I'm  sick  at  heart  1  pray,  hold  my 
head. 

Charm.  Would  thou  couldst  bring  thy  lungs 
up,  for  my  part 

Labr.  Alas !  poor  Ampelisca,  and  Palaestra, 
Where  are  you  ? 

Charm.  Food  for  fishes,  I  suppose ; 

Gone  to  the  bottom. 

Labr.  Thou  hast  brought  upon  me 

Beggary  and  want,  because  I  gave  an  ear 
Tb  thy  romancings. 

Charm.  Nay,  thou  ow'st  me  thanks : 

Before,  thou  wast  a  dull  insipid  fellow ; 
I've  given  thee  salt  and  seasoning  to  thy  wit 

Labr.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  hang  thyself. 

Charm.  Go  thou. — 

I  did  as  bad,  when  I  embark'd  with  thee. 

Labr.  Can  there  exist  a  wretch  like  me? 

Charm.  Yes,  I, 

I  am  more  wretched. 

Labr.  How  ? 

Charm.  Because  I  don't 

Deserve  it,  but  thou  dost 

Labr.  Te  bulrushes ! 

I  envy  your  condition,  who  preserve 
For  evermore  your  dryness. 

Charm.  By  my  troth 

My  words  come  from  me  broken,  and  as  'twere 
By  fits,  like  lightning,  flash  succeeding  flash, 
I  tremble  so. 

Labr.  Neptune,  thy  bath's  a  cold  one : 

Since  I've  come  out  on't  in  my  clothes,  I  freeze. 
He  deals  in  nothing  warm  to  cheer  our  hearts, 
But  gives  up  only  salt  and  cold  potations. 

Charm.  How  happy  are  the  blacksmiths,  who 
are  ever 

Employed  about  a  fire,  are  always  warm  I 

Labr.  O  for  the  nature  of  a  duck,  that  now 
I  might  be  dry,  though  come  from  out  the 
water. 

Charm.  What  if  I  hire  me  for  a  bug-bear? 
Labr.  Why? 

*  Meaning,  the  advantage  he  should  have  made  by  the 
tale  of  the  girls,  who,  he  supposed,  bad  perished. 

t  Both  these,  as  the  story  goes,  had  their  own  children 
served  up  to  them  at  sapper. 
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Charm.  Because  I  chatter  with  my  teeth  so 
terribly. 

Yes,  yes,  I  own  I  have  deserved  this  ducking. 
Labr.  Why  so? 

Charm.     Because  I  dared  embark  with  thee, 
Whose  crimes  have  stirr'd  up  ocean  from  its 
bottom. 

Labr.  Fool !  to  have  listen'd  to  thy  vain  pre- 
tences, 

That  in  thy  country  I  from  girls  should  draw 
Huge  profit,  and  amass  a  world  of  riches ! 
Charm.  Why,  thou  unclean,  unhallow'd  beast, 
didst  think 
To  gobble  up  all  Sicily  at  a  mouthful? 

Labr.  I  wonder  what  sea-beast  has  gobbled  up 
My  wallet,  with  the  treasure  pack'd  within  it 
Charm.  The  same,  I  fancy,  that  has  got  my 
pouch, 

With  all  its  silver,  which  was  in  the  wallet 

Labr.  Alas !  I  am  reduced  to  this  one  waistcoat, 
And  this  poor  shabby  cloak.— Undone  for  ever ! 

Charm.  We  may  set  up  in  partnership  together  j 
Our  means  are  equal. 

Labr.  Were  the  damsels  saved, 

Some  hope  were  left  me. — Now,  if  Pleusidippus, 
Who  gave  me  earnest  for  PaUestra,  see  me, 
'Twill  cause  me  much  vexation,  (he  met.) 

Charm.  Prithee,  oaf; 

Why  dost  thou  blubber  thus?— Thou'lt  never 
want, 

While  thou  canst  wag  a  tongue ;  thy  perjury 
Will  quit  all  payments. 

Scxirx  X. 
Enter  Scxpaxxio,  from  the  temple. 
What  can  be  the  matter, 
That  these  two  damsels  here  in  Venus'  temple 
Should  so  bewail  them,  and  embrace  her  image  ? 
They  have  I  know  not  what  strange  fears : — they 
talk 

Of  having  been  last  night  toss'd  on  the  sea, 
And  cast  on  shore  this  morning. 

Labr.  (overhearing.)  Prithee,  youth, 

Where  are  the  damsels,  whom  you  mention  ? 

Seep.  Here 
In  Venus*  temple. 

Labr.  And  how  many  are  they  ? 

Seep.  As  many  as  you  and  I  make,  put  together. 

Labr.  Undoubtedly  they're  mine. 

Seep.  Undoubtedly 
I  know  not  that 

Labr.  Of  what  appearance  are  they  ? 

Seep.  Good  likely  wenches.— Were  I  in  my 
cups, 

I  could  make  shift  to  toy  with  either  of  them. 

Labr.  And  young,  forsooth. 

Seep.  Forsooth  you're  plaguy  troublesome. 
Go,  if  you  will,  and  see. 

Labr.  Dear  Charmides, 

Sure  they  must  be  my  wenches. 

Charm.  Jove  confound  thee, 

Whether  they  are  or  not 

Labr.  I'll  go  directly 

Into  the  temple. 

Charm.  Go  into  a  dungeon, 

I  care  not  rjE»fc\»wv 
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Scsirs  XI. 
Chashides  and  Scbpaevio. 
Charm.  Prithee  now  show  me  some  place, 
Where  I  may  sleep,  good  friend. 

Seep.  Sleep  where  you  will ; 

There's  no  one  hinders;  the  highway  is  common. 
Charm.  D'ye  see?  my  clothes  here  are  wet 
through  :  then  take  me 
Into  thy  house,  lend  me  some  fresh  apparel. 
While  mine  is  drying:  thou  shalt  have  my  thanks. 
Sctp.  Here,  you  may  take  this  coarse  frock,  if 
you  will, 

It's  all  that  I  have  dry :  it  serves  to  shelter  me 
In  rainy  weather.    Come,  give  me  your  clothes ; 
I'll  get  them  dried. 

Charm.  So !  is  it  not  enough 

The  sea  has  made  a  broken  merchant  of  me, 
But  thou  wouldst  take  me  in,  too,  on  the  land  ? 

Seep.  Broken  or  whole,  I  value  not  a  straw : 
I  shall  not  trust  a  rag  without  a  pawn. 
Whether  you  sweat  or  freeze,  are  sick  or  well, 
I  will  not  let  a  stranger  in  the  house : 
No,  no,  I've  had  enough  of  rogues  already. 

[Exit  Scspaenio. 


SCEKS  XII. 

Chahmideb  alone. 
What!  is  he  gone? — Why  sure  this  fellow  deals, 
Whoe'er  he  is,  in  girl's  flesh,  he's  so  merciless. 
Wet  as  I  am,  why  stand  I  here  ?  'twere  best 
To  go  into  the  temple,  and  sleep  off 
Last  night's  debauch,  which  wont  against  my 
stomach. 

Old  Neptune  drench 'd  us  with  his  damn'd  sea- 
water 

As  though 't  had  been  Greek  wine,  and  so  he 

hoped 

To  burst  our  bellies  with  his  briny  draughts. 
Troth,  had  he  plied  us  but  a  little  longer, 
We  had  been  fast  asleep,  and  now  indeed 
He  has  sent  us  home  half  dead.— Well,  I'll  go  in, 
And  see  what's  doing  by  my  pot  companion. 

[Goes  into  the  temple. 

Act  HI.    Scene  I. 
Enter  Djbm  ones. 
How  many  ways  the  gods  make  sport  of  men ! 
How  strangely  do  they  fool  us  in  our  dreams ! 
Even  in  sleep  they  will  not  let  us  rest 
As  for  example,  I  myself  last  night 
Dreamt  a  most  strange,  and  an  unheard-of  dream. 
Methought  an  ape  made  an  attempt  to  climb 
Up  to  a  swallow's  nest,  nor  could  he  take 
The  young  ones  out;  on  which  he  came  to  me, 
And  asked  me  for  a  ladder :  I  replied, 
That  swallows  sprang  from  Philomel  and  Progne, 
And  charged  him  not  to  hurt  my  country  folks. 
At  this  the  ape  grew  much  enraged,  and  seem'd 
To  threaten  me  with  vengeance,  summon'd  me 
Before  a  judge :  at  last,  I  know  not  how, 
Highly  provok'd,  I  caught  him  by  the  middle, 
And  clapp'd  the  mischievous  vile  beast  in  chains. 
I  have  in  vain  endeavour'd  to  find  out 
The  meaning  of  this  dream.— But  hark!  what 
noise 
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Is  that  I  hear  in  the  adjoining  temple? 
I  am  amazed,  and  marvel  what  it  means. 

Scene  U. 

Enter  Teachalio  from  the  temple,  haeUhf. 

Track  Help,  help,  Cyrenians,  I  implore  you 
help, 

Good  countrymen,  friends,  neighbours;  lend  you 
aid 

To  impotent  distress,  and  crush  at  once 
This  worst  of  villainies :  let  not  the  power 
Of  wicked  men  oppress  the  innocent, 
Who  glory  not  in  crimes :  let  punishment 
Wait  on  bold  vice,  reward  on  modest  virtue : 

0  let  us  live  by  law,  and  not  oppression ! 
Run,  run  into  the  temple :  I  again 
Implore  your  help,  all  that  are  near  me,  all 
That  hear  my  cry !  0  haste  to  bring  them  succour, 
Who  (as  allow'd  by  custom)  have  here  fled 

To  Venus  and  her  priestess  for  protections- 
Break,  break  the  neck  of  this  vile  injury, 
Ere  it  may  reach  yourselves. 

Dam.  Now  what's  the  matter? 

Track.  0  good  old  gentleman,  whoe'er  you  are, 

1  do  beseech  you  by  these  knees, — 

Dam.  Nay,  prithee 

Let  go  my  knees,  and  tell  me,  what's  the  matter? 
What  mean  you  by  this  uproar? 

Track.  I  beseech  you, 

As  you  would  hope  a  fair  and  prosperous  vintage, 
As  you  would  make  your  exportations  safe 
To  Capua,  as  you  would  wish  to  keep  your  eye- 
sight 

Clear  and  exempt  from  running, — 

Dam.  Are  you  mad? 

Track.  As  you  expect,  I  say,  a  plenteous  crop, 
Be  not  averse  to  hear  what  I  request. 

Dam.  And  I  beseech  you  by  your  legs  and 
back, 

As  you  would  hope  a  fair  and  prosperous  whip- 
ping. 

As  you  expect  a  plenteous  crop  of  lashes, 
Inform  me,  what's  the  matter  ?  whence  this  up- 
roar? 

Track.  Why  do  you  speak  me  ill?  I  wish'd 
you  good. 

Dam.  I  do  not  speak  you  ill  in  wishing  you 
What  you  deserve. 

Track.  Pray  mind  me. 

Dam,  What's  the  matter? 

Track.  Two  innocent  young  damsels  in  the 
temple 

Need  your  assistance :  they  are  basely  used 
'Gainst  law  and  justice ;  the  poor  priestess  too 
Is  treated  most  unworthily. 

Dam.  Who  dares 

Do  violence  to  the  priestess  ? — But  these  girls, 
Who  are  they  ?  how  are  they  abused  ? 

Track.  Til  toll  you, 

If  you'll  attend.— They  now  embrace  the  statue, 
Which  a  vile  rogue  would  drag  them  from  by 
force, 

Though  they  are  both  born  free. 

Dam.  What  is  the  fellow, 

That  pays  so  little  reverence  to  the  gods? 

Track.  A  cheat,  a  profligate,  a  parricide, 
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A  perjur'd,  lawless  villain :  in  one  word, 
He's  a  procurer :  I  need  say  no  more. 
Dam.  You've  said  enough  to  prove  he  deserves 
hanging. 

Track.  A  rascal ! — he  had  the  insolence  to  take 
The  priestess  by  the  throat. 

Dam.  And  he  shall  pay  for't 

Turbalio!  Sparax!  ho,  come  forth  1  where  are 
you? 

Track.  Pray,  sir,  go  in,  and  take  their  part 
Dam.  I  warrant  you 

I  need  not  call  twice :  they'll  be  here  directly. 

Enter  Tuhxalio  and  Sparax. 
Deem.  Come,  follow  me.  (goes  with  kit  tenants 

into  the  temple.) 
Track,  Bid  them  to  tear  his  eyes  out 

Deem,  (within.)  Seize  him,  drag  him  along  with 
his  feet  foremost, 
Like  a  stuck  pig.* 

Track,  (listening.)  I  hear  a  rout  within. 
They're  currying  him,  I  fancy,  with  their  fists : 
I  wish  they'd  knock  his  teeth  out,  a  vile  rascal  1 
But  see,  here  come  the  damsels  sadly  fhghten'd. 

Scsffx  in. 

Paljmtba  and  Axpzlisca  appear  in  the  temple 
court. 

Pal.  Now  are  we  destitute  of  every  power, 
Of  every  succour  and  defence,  no  hope 
Of  safety  left  us,  neither  do  we  know 
Which  way  to  turn,  or  whither  to  betake  us. 
Dire  apprehensions  compass  us  around, 
Such  outrage  have  we  sufler'd  here  within 
From  the  base  rogue  our  master,  who  most  rudely 
Pnsh'd  down  the  good  old  priestess,  treated  her 
With  the  most  vile  indignities,  and  dragg'd  us 
With  violence  from  the  statue. — Seeing  then 
Our  state  is  desperate,  it  were  best  to  die. 
Death  is  the  only  refuge  in  affliction. 

Track.  What  do  I  hear  ?  what  sad  complaints 
are  these  ? 

Why  don't  I  go  and  comfort  them  ?— Palaestra ! 
Pal  Who  calls  there? 
Track.  Am  pel  i  sea! 

Jimp.  Ha !  who's  that  ? 

Pal  Who  is  it  calls  us? 

Track.  Turn,  and  you  will  know. 

Pal.  (turning.)  O  my  best  hopes  of  safety ! 
Track.  No  more  wailings : 

Be  of  good  heart :  have  faith  in  me. 

Pal.  If  possible, 

0  save  and  shelter  us  from  impious  violence, 
Lest  it  should  force  me  to  do  violence 

To  my  own  self. 

Track.  No  more :— you  are  a  fool. 

Amp.  Seek  not  to  comfort  us  with  words  alone. 

Pal.  Except  you  find  a  real  safeguard  for  us, 
We  are  undone ;  and  I'm  resolv'd  to  die 
Sooner  than  fall  into  this  villain's  power 
Yet  have  I  but  a  woman's  heart ;  for  when 

1  think  on  death,  I  tremble. 

Track.  Though  your  case 

Is  hard,  have  a  good  heart 
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Pal  Where  shall  I  find  it? 

Track.  Don't  be  dismay 'd,  sit  down  here  by 
this  altar. 

Pal  What  can  this  altar  now  avail  us  more 
Than  did  the  statue,  which  we  late  embrae'd, 
'Till  dragg'd  from  it  by  force? 

Track.  Do  but  sit  down, 

I'll  guard  you :  let  this  altar  be  your  fortress, 
I  will  defend  the  work :  with  Venus'  help 
I'll  stand  against  the  attacks  of  this  procurer. 

Pal.  We'll  follow  your  instructions.— 
(The  women  advance  towards  the  altar }  and  kneel.) 

Gentle  Venus! 

Thus  lowly  on  our  knees,  and  bathed  in  tears, 
Embracing  this  your  altar,  we  beseech  you, 
Guard  and  receive  us  into  your  protection : 
Avenge  you  on  those  miscreants,  who  dare  slight 
Your  temple,  and  permit  us  to  approach 
Your  altar,  who  last  night  by  Neptune's  power 
Were  cast  away :  O  hold  us  not  in  scorn, 
Nor  think  it  done  amiss,  that  thus  we  come 
Less  seemingly  accoutred  than  we  ought 

Track.  They  ask  but  what  is  right,  and  you 
should  grant  it : 
You  must  forgive  them :  their  sad  apprehensions 
Force  them  to  what  they  do.  Yourself,  they  say, 
Sprung  from  the  ocean,  slight  not  then  these  out- 
casts. 

But  the  old  gentleman,  our  common  friend, 
Comes  opportunely  here  from  out  the  temple. 

Scxne  IV. 
Enter  Djsxokxs,  dragging  Lab  rax. 
Dam.  Come  forth,  thou  worst  of  sacrilegious 
villains. 

(to  the  women.)  You,  seat  you  by  the  altar  there.— 

Where  are  they? 
Where  are  my  slaves  ? 

Track.  Look,  here  they  are. 

Deem.  That's  well 

A  Servant.  We'd  fain  be  at  him :  bid  him  but 
come  near. 

Dam.  (to  Lab.,  who  it  going  towards  the  altar.) 
How,  rascal !  would  you  sacrifice  with  us  ? 

(to  tke  servants.) 
Lay  your  fists  on  him.  (they  beat  him.) 

Labr.  I  must  bear  your  wrongs, 

But  you  shall  pay  for't 

Dam.  Does  he  dare  to  threaten? 

Labr.  You  rob  me  of  my  right;  you  take  away 
My  girls  in  spite  of  me. 

Dam.  Make  your  appeal 

To  any  of  the  great  ones  of  the  senate ; 
And  let  him  try  the  cause,  whether  they  are 
yours, 

Or  else  born  free ;  and  whether  too  your  knave- 
ship. 

Should  not  be  clapp'd  in  prison,  there  to  lie 
Till  you  have  worn  it  out 

Labr.  I  have  no  business 

To  talk  with  this  hang-gallows  slave.— 
(speaking  to  Dam.)  Tis  you, 

That  I  must  try  the  cause  with. 

Dam.  First  of  all 

Try  it  with  him,  who  is  no  stranger  to  you. 

Labr.  My  suit's  with  you. 
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Track.  Your  rait  must  be  with  me. 

Are  these  your  property? 

Labr.  They  are. 

Track.  Come  on  then, 

Do  but  touch  either  with  your  little  finger. 

Labr.  What  if  Idol 

Track.  I'll  make  a  football  of  you, 

Swing  you  about  in  air,  and  with  my  fists 
Bandy  you  to  and  fro,  you  perjur'd  villain ! 

Labr.  May  I  not  take  my  own  girls  from  the 
altar  1 

Dam.  Tou  may  not ;  that's  our  law. 

Labr.  I've  no  concern, 

Nothing  to  do,  no  business  with  your  laws : 
I'll  take  them  both  away.— Lookye,  old  gentleman, 
If  you've  a  liking  to  them,  you  must  down 
With  the  hard  money. 

Dam.  Venus  does  approve  them. 

Labr.  And  she  may  have  them,  if  she'll  pay 
the  money. 

Dam.  I'll  pay  the  money  1  Now  then  know 

my  mind : 

If  you  dare  offer  them  the  smallest  violence, 
Though  but  in  jest,  Til  give  you  such  a  dressing, 
You  will  not  know  yourself. — 
(to  kit  servants.)  And  you,  ye  rascals, 

If;  when  I  give  the  signal,  you  don't  tear 
His  eyes  out  of  his  head,  I'll  have  you  bound 
With  rods  lash'd  round  you,  like  those  sprigs  of 
myrtle. 

Labr.  Nay,  this  is  violence. 

Track.  You  burning  shame ! 

What,  do  you  talk  of  violence  ? 

Labr.  You  knave, 

You  gallows  rogue,  how  dare  you  to  abuse  me  ? 

Track.  Well,  let  me  be  a  rogue,  and  you,  for- 
sooth, 

A  man  of  strictest  honesty, — these  girls, 
Are  they  a  whit  less  free  ? 

Labr.  Free,  say  you  ? 

Track.  Yes, 
And  are  your  mistresses ;  both  born  in  Greece ; 
One  an  Athenian,  sprung  from  gentle  parents. 

Dam.  What  do  I  hear  you  say  ? 

Track.  That  she  is  free ; 

Was  born  at  Athens. 

Dam,  How !  my  countrywoman  ? 

Track.  What !  are  not  you,  sir,  a  Cyrenian  t 

Dam.  No : 

In  Greece,  at  Athens,  I  was  born  and  bred. 

Track.  I  pray  you  then,  defend  your  country- 
women. 

Dam.  (aside.)  0  my  dear  daughter  S— when  I 
look  on  her, 

The  want  of  you  reminds  me  of  my  troubles. — 
I  lost  her  when  but  three  years  old,  and  now, 
If  she  yet  live,  her  size  must  be  the  same. 

Labr.  I  bought  them  both,  paid  down  the 
money  for  them 
To  him,  that  own'd  them.— What  is  it  to  me, 
If  they  were  born  at  Athens  or  at  Thebes, 
So  they  are  properly  my  slaves  ? 

Track.  Thou  impudence, 

Thou  cat  o'mountain,  thou  vile  girl-catcher,* 

♦  The  original  Is  Fili*  FWjrhuUs. 


Wouldst  kidnap  free-born  ohildrtii  from 
prfrenu, 

And  then  employ  them  in  thy  filthy  trade  I 
This  other  here,  what  country  she  is  of 
I  know  not,  but  I  know  she's  worthier 
Than  you,  you  filthy  knave. 

Labr.  Do  you  say  t 

Track.  Nay,  let  our  backs  be  vouchers  fi 
truth, 

And  if  you  have  not  offerings  on  your  back 
More  than  a  first-rate  ship  has  nails,  I'm  it 
The  veriest  liar  upon  earth.  When  yours 
I  have  inspected,  look  at  mine ;  you'll  find 
Tight  and  without  a  crack  in't,  that  t 
never 

A  leathern-bottle-maker  but  will  say, 
My  hide  is  whole,  and  fitting  for  his  purr* 
Why  don't  I  give  the  rogue  his  belly-full 
Of  stripes  ? — Why  stare  so  at  them  you 

them, 

I'll  tear  your  eyes  out 

Labr.  Now,  because  you'd  hindi 

Til  take  them  both  away. 

Dam.  What  will  yot 

Labr.  Fetch  Vulcan ;  he's  an  enemy  to 1 
{goes  towards  Damona? 
Dam.  Where  is  he  going? 
Labr.  {calling  at  Damones' 

Hola  1  who's  within 
Dam.  If  you  but  touch  the  threshold  c 
door, 

A  plenteous  crop  of  blows  shall  be  you 
tion. 

A  Servant.  We  have  no  fire ;  we  live 
dried  figs. 

Dam.  I'll  give  you  fire,  provided  I  may  ki 
Upon  your  head. 

Labr.  Faith,  Til  procure  it  soraei 

Dam.  What  will  you  do  then? 

Labr.  Kindle  a  larg 

Dam.  To  burn  yourself. 

Labr.  To  burn  them  both 

Here  at  the  altar. 

Dam.  I  would  fain  see  that- 

By  heavens  I'll  catch  you  by  the  beard,  and 
you 

Into  the  fire,  then  hang  you  up  half-roastec 
For  birds  to  peck  at— (aside.)  Now  I  thin! 
this 

Must  be  the  ape  I  dreamt  of,  who  would  i 
Have  taken  these  young  swallows  from 

nests 
Spite  of  my  teeth. 

Track.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Defend  these  maidens,  while  I  fetch  my  rr 

Dam.  Go  then. 

Track.  And  let  him  not — 

Dam.  'Tis  at  his 

If  he  dare  touch  them  once,  or  e'en  attemp 
Track.  You  will  take  care. 
Dam.  I  will  take  care. — B< 

Track.  And  guard  him  too ;  see  that  he 
get  off: 

For  we  have  promis'd  to  deliver  him 
Up  to  the  hangman's  hands,  or  pay  a  talen 
[Exit  Tbaci 
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Scbwb  V. 

Duoni,  Labbax,  Paljsstba,  Amfblisca,  and 
Sxbvahts. 

Dam.  (to  Labr.)  Which  do  you  choose  1  to  stay 

here  quietly 
Without  a  drubbing,  or  be  foro'd  to't  with  one? 
Labr.  Your  words  I  value  not  a  fig,  old  gen< 

tleman. 

I'll  drag  them  from  the  altar  by  the  hair 
In  spite  of  you,  of  Venus,  or  of  Jove. 
Dam.  Do,  touch  them. 

Labr.  {going  towards  them.)  That  I  will,  by 
heavens. 

Dam.  Come  on  then. 

Do  but  step  hither. 

Labr.  Bid  those  fellows  then 

Move  off. 

Dam.  Nay,  nay,  they  shall  move.up  towards 

you. 

Labr.  I  would  not  have  them. 

Dam.  Why?  What  will  you  do, 

If  they  advance  still  nearer  ? 

Labr.  I'll  retire. 

But  harkye  me,  old  grey-beard ;  if  I  ever 
Should  chance  to  light  upon  you  in  the  city, 
Let  me  forswear  the  name  of  pimp  for  aye, 
But  I  will  make  most  precious  sport  with  you. 

Dam.  Do  what  you  menace  when  you  please : 
meantime 

If  now  you  touch  them,  you  shall  pay  for't  hugely. 
Labr.  Howl  hugely? 

Dam.  Aye,  as  such  a  pimp  deserves. 

Labr.  I  value  not  your  threats,  but  I  will  seize 
them 
Spite  of  your  teeth. 

Dam.  Do,  touch  them,  if  you  dare. 

Labr.  Faith,  that  I  will. 

Dam.      Do  then,  you  know  the  consequence. 
Turbalio,  run  with  all  your  speed,  and  bring 
Two  cudgels. 

Labr.  Cudgels? 

Dam.  Stout  ones  let  them  be : 

Make  haste.  [Tub b  alio  goe$  tn. 

(to  Labr.)       Til  give  you  a  reception,  such 
As  you  deserve,  you  rascal  1 

Labr.  (aside.)  Woe  is  me  1 

That  I  have  left  my  head-piece  in  the  ship ! 
Now,  if  I  bad  it,  it  would  be  of  service.— 
(to  Dam.)  May  I  not  speak  to  them  at  least? 

Dam.  You  may  not 

(Turbalio  enters,  bearing  two  cudgels.) 
Oh,  here  he  comes,  the  fellow  with  his  cudgels. 

Labr.  These  are  design'd  for  music,  and  they 
cause 

A  most  melodious  tinkling  in  the  ears. 

Dam.  Here,  Sparax,  do  you  take  that  other 
cudgel : 

One  of  you  6tand  on  this  side,  and  the  other 
On  that  side  of  the  altar.— Mind  me  now.— 
If  he  but  lay  a  finger  on  these  girls, 
Against  their  inclination,  woe  be  to  you. 
If  you  don't  briskly  ply  him  with  your  cudgels, 
Till,  like  a  drunkard,  he  shall  scarce  be  able 
To  find  his  way  home. — If  he  speaks  to  any  one, 
You  answer  in  their  stead ;  and  if  he  offers 


To  run  away,  straight  hamper  him,  by  making 
Your  cudgels  serve  as  fetters  for  his  legs. 

Labr.  What !  won't  they  let  me  go  about  my  f 
business  ? 

Dam.  I've  said  enough . — When  that  the  ser- 
vant comes, 

Who  went  to  fetch  his  master,  then  go  home.— 
Sea  that  you  carefully  observe  my  orders. 

{Exit  Djbxobbs. 

Scbkb  VI. 

Labbax  and  Sxbvabts.  The  two  Women,  as 

before. 

Labr.  (walking  on  one  side.)  Heyday!  the  tem- 
ple's on  a  sudden  chang'd 
From  Venus'  to  that  of  Hercules : 
For  the  old  gentleman  has  planted  here 
Two  figures  with  their  clubs.— Now  for  my  life 
I  know  not  where  to  take  me ;— sea  and  land 
Are  both  conspir'd  against  me.— O  Palssstra ! 

Serv.  What  would  you  ? 

Labr.  Hold !  we're  at  cross  purposes : 

This  is  not  my  PalsBStra,  that  has  answer'd. 
Ho  Ampelisca! 

Serv.  'Ware  thee  of  mishap. 

Labr.  These  fellows  give  me  good  advice, 
however. 

But  tell  me,  ho !  will  there  be  any  harm, 
If  I  come  nearer  them  ? 

Serv.  No  harm  to  us. 

Labr.  Will  there  be  any  harm  to  me  ? 

Serv.  No,  none, 

If  you  beware. 

Labr.  Of  what  must  I  beware  ? 

Serv.  A  hearty  drubbing. 

Labr.  I  beseech  you  now, 

Permit  me  to  depart 

Serv.  Go,  if  you  will. 

Labr.  Very  obliging  this :  I  give  you  thanks : 
No,  I'll  draw  nearer  rather  to  my  girls. 

Serv.  Stay  where  you  are. 

Labr.  Tore  heaven  my  affairs 

Are  in  a  piteous  plight— But  I'm  resolv'd 
To  lay  close  siege,  and  force  them  to  surrender. 

Scsick  VII. 

Enter  Plxusidifpus  and  Tbachalio,  talking,  at 
a  distance. 

Pleus.  What!  would  the  rascal  drag  her  off 
perforce, 
By  violence  from  the  altrfr  ? 

Track.  Even  so. 

Pleus.  Did  you  not  kill  the  villain  on  the  spot? 

Track.  There  was  no  sword  at  band. 

Pleus.  You  should  have  taken 

A  club  or  stone. 

Track.  Should  I  have  ston'd  the  fellow, 

Have  ston'd  him  like  a  dog  ? 

Pleus.  Yes,  such  a  villain. 

Labr.  (seeing  them.)  Now  I'm  undone  indeed.— 
Here's  Pleusidippus : 
He'll  brush  my  jacket  for  me ;  aye,  he'll  give  me 
A  thorough  dusting. 

Pleus.  Were  the  damsels  sitting 

Then  by  the  altar,  when  you  went  for  me  ? 

Track.  Yes,  and  are  sitting  now 
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Plem.  Who  protects  them  ? 

TVacA.  A  good  old  gentleman,  I  know  not 
whom, 

Who  lives  close  by  the  temple :  he  hat  been 
Of  special  use,  and  of  most  rare  assistance. 
He  and  his  servants  now  protect  and  guard  them : 
I  gave  them  to  their  charge. 

Pleus.  Conduct  me  straight 

To  the  procurer :  show  me,  where's  the  villain  ? 

(they  advance.) 

Labr.  (to  Pleus.)  Good  morrow. 

Pleus.  Hang  good  morrow ;  take  your  choice 
This  instant,  whether  you'd  be  carried  gently 
Before  a  judge,  or  dragg'd  there  by  the  throat 
Choose  which  you  will,  while  'tis  allow 'd  you. 

Labr.  Neither. 

Pleus.  Trachalio,  run  with  speed  to  the  seaside, 
And  bid  the  friends  I  brought  along  with  me 
To  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  city  gate, 
That  tbey  may  help  to  drag  this  knave  to  prison: 
That  done,  come  back  again,  and  guard  these 
damsels.  [Exit  Trachalio. 

sciwi  vni. 

Pleusidippus,  Labrax,  Sirvakts,  and  the 
Women  as  before. 

Pleut.  Yes,  I  will  bear  this  rascal  runaway 
Before  the  judge. — Come,  come  before  the  judge. 

Labr.  What  is  my  crime  ? 

Pleus.  Crime,  ask  you  t— Did  you  not 

Take  earnest  of  me  for  this  damsel  here, 
Then  bore  her  off? 

Labr.  I  did  not  bear  her  off. 

Pleus.  Will  you  deny  it  ? 

Labr.  Yes,  because  I  only 

Bore  her  on  board ;  I  could  not  bear  her  offj 
The  more  is  my  mishap. — Did  I  not  say, 
That  you  should  find  me  here  at  Venus'  temple  ? 
Wherein  then  have  I  falsified  my  word  ? 
Am  I  not  here  ? 

Pleus.  Nay,  you  shall  plead  your  cause 

Before  the  magistrate :  I'll  hear  no  more.-— 
Come,  come  along,  (lays  hold  of  him.) 

Labr.  (calling.)  Help!  help! — Dear  Charm  ides! 
I'm  laid  hold  of,  dragg'd  here  by  the  throat 

Scsiri  IX. 
Enter  Charm  ides  from  the  temple. 

Charm.  Who  calls  me  by  my  name  ? 

Labr.  Dost  thou  not  see 

How  I  am  dragg'd  ? 

Charm.  I  see  it,  and  look  on 

With  pleasure. 

Labr.  Wilt  not  come  to  my  assistance  ? 

Charm.  Who  has  got  hold  of  thee  ? 

Labr.  Young  Pleusidippus. 

Charm.  Bear  thy  mishap  with  patience :  thou 
had  st  better 
Slink  quietly  to  jail :  why  thou  hast  got 
What  most  men  wish  for. 

Labr.  What  is  that? 

Charm.  To  find 

What  they  are  seeking. 

Labr.  Prithee  bear  me  company. 

Charm.  Troth,  thy  request  is  like  thee :  thou 
art  dragg'd 


To  jail,  and  thou  wouldst  have  ma  bear  t 

company. 
What !  hanging  back  ? 

Labr.  O  I'm  undone  for  e1 

Pleus.  Would  it  were  true ! — Do  yon,  my  < 

Palaestra, 

And  Ampelisca,  tarry  here  the  while, 
Till  my  return. 

Serv.  I  would  advise  them  rathe 

To  go  to  our  house,  and  there  wait  your  eon 

Pleus.  I  like  it :  you  oblige  me. 

Labr.  Ye  are  thi 

Serv.  How!  thieves? 

Pleus.  Drag  him  along 

Labr.  Help!  help!  Pais 

Pleus.  On,  rascal! 

Labr.  Guest! 

Charm.  No  guest  of  thine :  I : 

To  be  thy  messmate. 

Labr.  Wilt  thou  slight  roe  1 

Charm.  I  do :  I've  tasted  of  thy  cheer  air 

Labr.  Plague  light  upon  thy  head ! 

Charm.  On  thine,  say  n 

[Pleusidippus  drags  Lab  rax  off.   The  U 
and  Servants  go  into  Djskovej'  - 

Scene  X. 
Chabxides  alone. 
I  do  believe,  that  men  are  metamorphosed, 
Some  into  one  brute,  some  into  another. 
This  rascal  pimp  here  on  my  faith  I  think 
Is  chang'd  into  a  stock-dove,  for  ere  long 
They'll  have  him  in  the  stocks,  and  in  the  » 
For  jail-birds  like  himself,  he'll  make  his  n< 
However  I  will  go  and  be  his  advocate, 
If  by  my  help  he  may  be  sooner  cast  [ 

Act  IV.    Scene  I. 
Enter  D^bmones. 
'Twas  a  right  deed,  and  'tis  a  pleasure  to  r 
That  I  could  serve  these  damsels. — I  am  n< 
Their  patron  and  protector.   They  are  both 
Of  a  rare  age  and  beauty ;  but  the  jade, 
My  wife,  still  watches  me  on  every  side, 
Lest  I  should  show  a  liking  to  the  damsels. 
I  marvel  what  my  slave  Gripus  is  doing, 
Who  went  last  night  a  fishing  on  the  sea: 
He  had  been  wiser,  had  he  slept  at  home, 
Such  weather,  such  a  night  :  what  he  has  ca 
I'll  dress  within  the  hollow  of  my  hand, 
The  sea  was  so  tempestuous,  (he  is  called. 
my  wife 

Calls  me  to  dinner;  I  must  home  again  ; 
Though  she  will  stun  my  cars  with  hex 
prattle. 

Scene  II. 
Enter  Gripus. 
Thanks  to  my  patron  Neptune,  whose  aboc 
Is  in  the  briny  regions  stor'd  with  fishes, 
Since  he  has  sent  me  from  his  wat'ry  realn 
Full  fraught,  and  laden  with  the  choicest  b 
My  boat  too  safe,  which  in  the  stormy  sea 
Has  blest  me  with  a  new  and  plenteous  lis 
'Twas  a  rare  chance  this  kind  of  fishery, 
How  very  wondrous  and  incredible ! 
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I  have  not  caught  me  an  ounce  weight  of  fish, 

Save  what  I  have  here  in  my  net    I  rose 

At  midnight  all  alert,  preferring  gain 

To  rest  and  sleep ;  and  though  the  tempest  roai'd, 

I  laboured  to  relieve  my  master's  wants, 

And  help  me  in  my  state  of  servitude. 

I  never  have  been  sparing  of  my  pains. 

The  sluggard's  good  for  nothing :  I  detest 

Such  kind  of  fellows.    He,  who  in  good  time 

Would  do  his  duty,  should  be  vigilant, 

Not  wait,  'till  he  is  rous'd  to  t  by  his  master. 

Those  who  love  sleep,  indulge  it  to  their  cost ; 

They  get  no  profit,  and  are  sure  to  suffer. 

I,  who  was  ever  diligent,  have  found 

That  which  will  keep  me  lazy,  if  I  will. 

I  found  it  in  the  sea,  whatever's  in  it 

Whatever's  in  it,  by  my  faith  'tis  heavy. 

I  think  there's  gold  in't    Not  a  soul  besides 

Is  privy  to  the  chance.    Now,  Gripus,  now 

I Thou  hast  a  fair  occasion  to  procure 
Thy  freedom  of  the  praetor.    This  I'll  do, 
This  I'm  determin'd,  I'll  address  my  master 
With  art  and  cunning,  proffer  him  a  sum 
By  little  and  by  little  for  my  freedom : 
When  I  am  free,  I'll  purchase  house  and  lands, 
And  slaves,  and  fit  out  vessels,  and  engage 
In  traffic ;  among  kings  I'll  be  a  king. 
And  then  for  my  amusement  I  will  build 
A  pleasure -barge,  and  copy  Stratonicus : 
I'll  sail  about  from  place  to  place :  and  when 
My  greatness  is  notorious,  I  will  found 
A  mighty  city,  and  will  call  it  Gripus 
After  my  own  name,  as  a  monument 
Of  my  exploits  and  fame :  there  I'll  erect 
A  potent  monarchy. — My  mind's  resolv'd 
On  high  and  mighty  matters. — But  'twere  best 
To  hide  this  wallet;  and  this  king  must  dine 
On  salt  and  vinegar,  no  better  cheer,  (going1.) 

Sciiri  III. 
Enter  Trachalio. 
Track.  Ho!  stay  there — 
Grip.  Stay!  for  what? 

Track.  Till  I  roll  up 

This  rope*  here,  which  you're  dragging  after  you. 
Grip.  Let  it  alone,  pray. 
Track.  But  I  must  assist  you. 

Kindness  on  good  men  is  not  thrown  away. 
Grip.  The  weather  yesterday  was  very  bois- 
terous : 

I  have  no  fish,  young  man  ;  don't  think  I  have. 
And  don't  you  see,  I  bring  my  net  home  wet 
With  nothing  in't? 

Track.  It  is  not  fish  I  want, 

Bat  only  to  discourse  with  you. 

Grip.  You  kill  me  (going.) 

With  your  impertinence,  whoe'er  you  are. 

Track,  {holding  him.)  I  will  not  let  you  go.— 
Stay. 

Grip.  See  that  you 
Repent  not.— What  a  plague  d'ye  pull  me  back 
for? 

Track.  Hear  me. 

Grip.  I  will  not  hear. 

•  Hence  the  name  of  the  play  in  the  original. 


Track.  Nay  but  you  shall. 

Grip.  Another  time  say  what  you  will. 

Track,  But  good  now, 

What  I've  to  tell  you  is  of  moment 

Grip.  Speak, 
What  is  it? 

Track.       See,  if  no  one  is  behind  us. 

Grip.  And  how  am  I  concern'd  in't? 

Track.  Very  much. 

But  can  you  give  me  good  advice  ? 

Grip.  What  is  it? 

Tell  me. 

Track.  Ill  tell  you, — hisv— if  you  will  promise  > 
Not  to  betray  me.  ' 

Grip.  Well  then,  I  do  promise 

Not  to  betray  you,  whosoe'er  you  are. 

Track.  List  then.  I  saw  a  man  commit  a  theft, 
And  knew  the  owner,  whom  the  goods  belong' d  to. 
Straight  comes  I  to  the  thief,  and  offers  him 
This  fair  proposal.    Of  your  theft,  quoth  I, 
I'm  witness,  and  I  know  the  owner :  now 
If  you  will  give  me  half,  I'll  not  discover  it 
The  fellow  makes  me  no  reply.  What  think  you 
It  were  but  just  that  he  should  give  me  ?  Half, 
I  hope  you'll  say. 

Grip.  Ay  truly  that,  and  more : 

If  he  don't  give  it,  you  should  tell  the  owner. 

Track.  t\\  do  as  you  advise  me.— Mind  me 
now : 

For  this  is  your  concern. 

Grip.  How  my  concern  ? 

Track.  That  wallet;  I  have  known  the  owner 
long. 

Grip.  What's  that? 

Track.  And  how  'twas  lost 

Grip.  And  how  'twas  found 

I  know,  and  who  'twas  found  it,  and  I  know 
Who  is  the  owner  now :  but  what  is  that 
To  you  or  me?  I  know  whose  it  is  now, 
You  whose  it  was.  No  one  shall  have  it  from  me : 
Think  not  to  get  it 

Track.  If  the  owner  comes, 

Shall  he  not  have  it? 

Grip.  No  one  is  the  owner,— 

Don't  be  mistaken,— no  one  but  myself, 
Who  caught  it  when  a  fishing. 

Track.  Did  you  so? 

Grip.  What  fish  is  in  the  sea,  that  is  not  mine  ? 
As  soon  as  I  have  caught  them,  they  are  mine ; 
I  hold  them  for  my  own,  at  my  disposal ; 
And  no  one  claims  a  part :  I  sell  them  all 
As  my  own  property  in  open  market 
The  sea  is  common  unto  all. 

Track.  Agreed : 

This  wallet  then,  why  should  it  not  be  common 
'Twixt  you  and  me?  you  found  it  in  the  seaj 
'Tis  common  then. 

Grip.  Was  ever  such  assurance  ? 

If  this  were  law  you  talk  of,  we  poor  fishermen 
Would  be  undone  j  for  soon  as  e'er  our  fish 
Were  brought  to  market,  and  exposed  to  sale, 
No  one  would  buy,  but  every  one  would  claim 
A  portion  of  the  fish,  crying,  forsooth, 
That  we  had  caught  them  in  the  sea  that's  common. 

Track.  How  say  you,  sauce-box?  Will  you  dare 
to  place 
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A  wallet  in  comparison  with  fish? 
Think  you,  they  are  the  same  ? 

Grip.  When  I  have  thrown 

My  net  in,  'tis  no  longer  in  my  power: 
Whatever  sticks  to  it,  I  haul  it  up, 
And  what  my  net  has  got,  is  mine  alone. 

Track.  Nay  but  it  is  not,  if  you  catch  a  wallet 

Grip.  O  rare  philosopher  1 

Track.  Good  conjurer, 

Did  you  e'er  know  a  fisherman,  that  caught 
A  wallet-fish,  or  carried  one  to  market? 
Would  you  be  jack  of  all  trades  as  you  like? 
Would  you,  you  rascal,  deal  in  wallets  too 
As  well  as  be  a  fisherman  ?  But  now 
Show  me  what  kind  of  fish  a  wallet  is, 
Or  you  shall  carry  nothing  off,  that  was  not 
Bred  in  the  sea,  and  has  not  scales. 

Grip.  What,  never 

Heard  of  a  wallet-fish  before? 

Track.  You  villain! 

There's  no  such  fish. 

Grip.  Nay  verily  there  is  j 

And  I,  who  am  a  fisherman,  must  know : 
But  it  is  rarely  caught :  no  fish  so  seldom 
Comes  to  our  coast 

Track.  That  will  avail  you  nought, 

You  gallows  knave ;  d'ye  think  you  can  deceive 
me? 

What  colour  is  it  of? 

Chip.  There  are  but  few 

Caught  of  this  colour:  some  are  red,  some  black, 
And  some  are  very  large. 

Track.  I  understand  you. 

You  will  be  chang'd  into  a  wallet-fish, 
Unless  you  have  a  care :  first  you'll  be  red, 
Then  black. 

Grip.         What  rascal  have  I  stumbled  on  ? 

Track.  This  is  mere  talking,  and  we  waste 
the  day. 

Whose  arbitration,  say,  shall  we  abide  by  ? 

Grip.  The  wallet's. 

Track.  Ay  indeed !— You  are  a  fool. 

Grip.  Fare  you  well,  Thales !  (going.) 

Track,  (holding  him.)  Nay  you  shall  not  have  it 
Unless  you  place  it  in  some  person's  hands, 
And  choose  an  umpire  to  decide  betwixt  us. 

Grip.  What,  are  you  mad  ? 

Track.  I'm  drunk  with  hellebore. 

Grip.  I'm  Ceres-struck,  but  I'll  not  part  with 
this. 

Track.  Speak  but  another  word,  I'll  knock 
your  brains  out ; 
If  you  don't  let  it  go,  like  a  new  spunge, 
I'll  suck  up  every  drop  of  moisture  in  you. 
Grip.  Touch  me,  and  I  will  dash  you  to  the 
ground 

Flat  as  a  flounder. — Will  you  fight? 

Track.  What  need 

Of  fighting?  rather  let  us  share  the  booty. 

Grip.  You  will  get  nothing  but  your  own  mis- 
hap, 

So  don't  expect  it   I'll  be  gone,  (going.) 

Track.  But  I 

Will  make  your  vessel  tack  about  to  stop  you. 

Grip.  If  you  are  at  the  poop,  I'll  keep  at  stern 
Let  go  the  rope,  you  rascal. 


Track.  Let  it  90? 

Do  you  let  go  the  wallet 

Grip.  Youll  not  be 

A  fig  the  better  now  for  all  that's  in  it 

Track.  Your  bare  denial  is  no  proof  to  me, 
But  you  must  either  let  me  have  a  share  00% 
Or  you  must  place  it  in  some  person's  hands, 
And  choose  an  umpire  to  decide  betwixt  us. 

Grip.  Howl  what  I  caught  at  sea?— 

Track.  I  saw  from  shore. 

Grip.  With  my  own  pains,  my  own  net,  my 
own  boat? 

Track.  What  if  the  owner  come,  whose  pro- 
perty 

It  is,  shall  I,  who  saw  you  from  afar 
Take  it,  be  counted  less  a  thief  than  you? 

Grip.  No,  certainly,  (affert  to  go.) 

Track.  Stay,  rascal.  By  what  argument 

Am  I  to  be  a  thief,  and  not  a  sharer  ? 
Give  me  to  know. 

Grip.  I  can't  nor  do  I  know 

Your  city  laws ;  but  this  is  mine,  I'll  stand  to  it 

Track.  I  say  'tis  mine  too. 

Grip.  Hold — I've  found  a  method, 

How  you  may  neither  be  the  thief  nor  sharer. 

Track.  Ah  1  how  is  that? 

Grip.  Let  me  depart  in  peace, 

Do  you  go  your  own  way,  and  hold  your  tongue : 
You  shall  tell  no  one,  and  I'll  give  you  nothing: 
You  shall  be  silent  Til  be  silent  too. 
This  is  the  best  the  fairest  thing  that  can  be. 

Track.  What!  will  you  make  me  no  proposal? 

Grip.  Yes; 
I  have  already. — "That  you  should  be  gone. 
Let  go  the  rope,  and  trouble  me  no  longer." 

Track.  Stay ;  will  you  take  my  offer  ? 

Grip.  Prithee  tafe 

Yourself  away. 

Track.  Do  you  know  any  one 

Lives  hereabouts? 

Grip.  Sure  I  must  know  my  neighbours. 

Track.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Grip.  Far  off  in  yonder  fields. 

Track.  Say,  will  you  leave  it  to  his  arbitration, 
Who  lives  here  in  this  house  ? 

(pointing  to  Dctmonet1  komm.) 

Grip.  Let  go  the  rope 

A  little,  while  I  step  apart,  and  think  on't — 
(fliirff.)  Bravo!  all's  safe:  the  prize  is  all  my  own. 
The  fellow  summons  me  on  my  own  dunghill, 
Chooses  my  master  for  an  arbitrator ! 
I  dare  be  sworn,  he  will  not  give  a  doit 
Away  from  his  own  servant.   Sure  the  fool 
Is  not  aware  of  what  he  has  proposed.— 
(to  Track.)  Well,  I  II  attend  you  to  the  arbitrator. 

Track.  What  should  you  do  else  ? 

Grip.  Though  I  know  for  certain 

This  is  my  lawful  right,  Til  do  so  rather 
Than  go  to  boxing  with  you. 

Track.  Now  you  please  me. 

Grip.  Though  I'm  call'd  before  an  arbitrator, 
Who  is  a  stranger,  and  unknown  to  me, 
If  he  but  do  me  justice,  though  unknown, 
It  is  the  same  as  though  we  were  acquainted. 
If  not  though  known,  he's  as  an  utter  stranger. 

(they  advance  towards  Damontt'  house) 
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jEitfer  Dmcomi,  with  Palxstba  aiuf  Ajcpslisga  ; 
tA«  two  servants  feAtnd 

Dm.  Faith  seriously  my  girls,  I  wish  to  do 
What  you  yourselves  wish,  but  I  fear,  my  wife 
On  your  account  would  thrust  me  out  of  doors, 
Pretending  that  I  brought  my  misses  home 
Under  her  nose,  before  her  eyes. — Do  you  then, 
Rather  than  L,  take  refuge  at  the  altar.* 

Pal  and  Amp.  We  are  undone ! 

Dam.  Fear  nothing :  I'll  protect  you. 
(to  the  servants.)  What  brought  you  out  of  doors  ? 

Why  do  you  follow  me  ? 
While  I  am  present,  no  one  shall  molest  them. 
So,  get  ye  in,  I  say,  and  there  stand  sentinel. 

Grip.  Save  you,  good  master. 

Dam.  How  now,  Gripus  ?  Save  you. 

Track.  Is  this  your  servant? 

Grip.  Yes,  and  no  disgrace  to  him. 

Track.  I've  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Grip.  Get  you  gone  then. 

Track.  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  sir ;  is  this  your 
servant? 

Dam.  He  is. 

Track.  So, — best  of  all  then,  if  he  is. 
Dam.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Track.  He's  an  arrant  rascal. 

Dam.  What  has  this  arrant  rascal  done  to 
you? 

Track.  I  would  his  legs  were  broke. 

Dam.  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

What  is  your  contest  now  about  ? 

Track.  I'll  tell  you. 

Grip.  Nay,  I  will  tell  you. 

Track.  I  will ;  'tis  my  business 

To  movt  the  court 

Grip.  If  you  had  any  shame, 

Tou  would  move  off. 

Dam.  Peace,  Gripus,  and  attend. 

Grip.  What  I  shall  he  speak  the  first? 

Dam.  Attend,  I  say. 

(to  Track.)  Speak  you. 

Grip.  And  will  you  let  a  stranger  speak 

Tore  your  own  servant  ? 

Track.  How  impossible 

To  curb  his  tongue ! — As  I  was  telling  you, 
That  cuis  d  procurer's  wallet,  whom  you  drove 
Just  now  from  Venus'  temple, — lo  1  he  has  it 

Grip.  I  have  it  not 

Track.  And  will  you  dare  deny 

What  I  beheld  myself,  with  my  own  eyes  ? 
Grip.  Would  you  were  blind,  I  say ! — Suppose 
I  have  it, 

Or  have  it  not,  why  d'ye  concern  yourself 
With  my  atlkirs  ? 

Track.  It  does  concern  me,  whether 

You  have  possession  justly  or  unjustly. 

Grip.  I  caught  it,  or  I'd  give  you  leave  to  hang 
me. 

Since  in  the  sea  I  caught  it  with  my  net, 
How  is't  more  your's  than  mine  ? 


♦  DrcmoneR  means,  that  if  the  damsel*  did  not  quit  his 
houne,  and  retreat  to  the  altar,  he  himself  should  be 
obliged  to  do  it  on  account  of  his  wife's  resentment. 
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Track.  He  would  deceive  you : 

He  has  it,  as  I  told  you. 

Grip.  What  d'ye  say? 

Track.  If  he's  your  servant,  prithee  keep  him 
under, 

That  I,  whose  right  it  is,  may  speak  the  first 
Grip.  How  1  would  you  have  my  master  deal 

with  me, 

As  your's  with  you  ?  though  he  may  keep  you 
under, 

Our  master  is  not  us'd  to  serve  us  so. 

Dam.  Faith  he  has  match 'd  you  there<— Whajt 

would  you  ?  tell  me. 
Track.  I  ask  no  share,  no  portion  of  the 
wallet, 

Nor  did  I  say  'twas  mine :  but  there  is  in  it 
A  little  casket  of  that  damsel's,  who 
I  told  you  was  free-born. 

Dam.  What  her  you  mean, 

My  countrywoman,  as  you  said  ? 

Track.  The  same. 

And  in  that  casket,  which  is  in  the  wallet, 
There  are  some  toys  of  her's,  which  when  a 
child 

She  had  :  to  him  they're  of  no  use  or  service, 
But  if  he  give  them  her,  may  be  the  means 
For  her  to  find  her  parents. 

Dam.  Say  no  more, 

I'll  make  him  give  them. 

Grip.  Troth,  I'll  give  her  nothing. 

Track.  I  ask  but  for  the  casket  and  those  toys. 

Grip.  But  what  if  they  be  gold  ? 

Track.  Suppose  they  are, 

You  shall  have  gold  for  gold,  of  equal  value, 
Silver  for  silver. 

Grip.  Let  me  see  your  gold, 

And  you  shall  see  the  casket 

Dam.  Hold  your  tongue ; 

Beware  thee  of  a  drubbing ; — (to  Track.)  You  go 
on. 

Track.  I  pray  you  have  compassion  of  this 
damsel, 

If  it  indeed  be  the  procurer's  wallet, 

As  I  suppose  it  is ;  I  do  not  say 

'Tis  his  for  certain,  but  'tis  my  opinion. 

Grip,  (aside.)  See  how  the  rascal  tries  to  catch 
his  favour! 

Track.  Let  me  proceed. — If  'tis  the  rascal's 

wallet, 

These  girls  will  surely  know  it:— order  him 
To  show  it  them. 

Grip.  How  !  show  it  them  ? 

Dam.  He  asks 

Nothing  but  what  is  reasonable,  Gripus. 

Grip.  'Tis  most  uniensonable. 

Dam.  Why? 

Grip.  Because, 
If  1  produce  it,  they  will  cry  out  at  once 
They  know  it  truly. 

Track.  Ra<enl !  do  you  think 

That  every  body's  like  yourself? — false  varlet! 

Grip.  I  bear  all  this  with  patience,  while  my 
master 
Is  on  my  side. 

Track.  But  now  hr>  is  aeninst  you, 

And  that  the  casket  will  bear  testimony. 
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Gripus,  be  silent  and  attend!  (to 
Track,)  Do  you 
Tell  me  in  few,  what  is  it  you  would  have  ? 

Track.  I've  told  you,  and  I'll  tell  it  you  again, 
If  yet  sufficiently  you  understand  not 
These  damsels,  I  inform'd  you,  are  free-born ; 
And  one  was  stolen  from  Athens  when  a  child. 
Chip,  But  what  is  this  pray  to  the  wallet, 
whether 
They're  slaves  or  free  ? 

Track  You'd  have  me  spend  the  day 

In  telling  the  whole  o'er  again,  you  villain  1 
Dam,  Spare  your  abuses,  and  inform  me 
clearly 
In  what  I  ask. 

Track.  There  should  be  in  the  wallet 

A  wicker  casket,  that  contains  some  tokens 
Which  the  poor  girl  may  find  her  parents  by, 
And  which  she  had,  when  stol'n  a  little  child 
From  Athens,  as  I  told  you. 

Grip.  Jupiter, 
And  all  the  gods  confound  you  1    Don't  you  see 
The  damsels  are  both  dumb  ?  why  cannot  they 
Speak  for  themselves  ? 

Track.  Because  it  more  becomes 

A  woman  to  be  silent  than  to  talk. 

Qrip.  Then  by  your  talk  you're  neither  man 

nor  woman. 
Track.  Why! 

Grip.  Talk  or  not  talk,  you  are  good  for 
nothing. 

(to  Dam.)  Pray,  may  I  never  be  allow'd  to 
speak? 

Dam.  Speak  but  another  word,  I'll  break  your 
head. 

Track.  Pray,  sir,  command  him  to  deliver  up 
That  casket  to  the  girls,  and  what  reward 
He  asks  for  finding  it,  it  shall  be  given : 
What  else  is  in  the  wallet,  let  him  have. 

Grip.  Ah,  so  you  say  at  last,  now  you're  con- 
vinced 

I  have  a  right  to't,  though  e'en  now  you  wanted 
To  go  snacks  with  me. 

Track.  And  I  want  it  still. 

Grip.  So  have  I  seen  a  kite  stoop  at  his  prey, 
And  yet  get  nothing. 

Deem.  Can't  I  stop  your  mouth 

Without  a  drubbing? 

Grip.  If  he's  silent,  I'll 

Be  silent  too;  but  if  he  speak,  let  me  too 
Speak  in  my  turn. 

Dam.  Give  me  the  wallet,  Gripus. 

Grip.  I'll  trust  it  to  you  on  condition  you'll 
Return  it,  if  there's  nothing  in't  of  their's. 

Dam.  I  will. 

Grip.  There — take  it.  (  giving  kirn  the  wallet.) 

Dam.  Harkye  me,  Palsestra, 

And  Ampelisca,  attend  to  what  I  say. — 
Is  this  the  wallet,  that  contains  your  casket? 

Pal  The  same. 

Grip.  So, — I'm  undone,  I  find. — Before 
She  could  well  see  it,  she  cries  out,  "The 
same." 

Pal  I'll  make  this  matter  plain,  and  clear  up 
all. 

There  is  a  wicker  casket  in  that  wallet; 


And  each  particular  mat  it  contains 
I'll  reckon  one  by  one :  you  shall  not  show 
If  wrong,  my  word  will  serve  me  in  no  sti 
And  all  that's  in  the  casket  shall  be  your's 
If  right,  I  pray  you  let  me  have  my  own. 

Dam.  Agreed :  she  only  asks  fin  oominc 
tice, 
In  my  opinion. 

Track.         And  in  mine. 

Grip.  But  what 

If  she's  a  witch,  and  by  that  means  should 
What's  in  the  casket?  shall  a  wheh  then 
it? 

Dam.  No,  not  unless  she  give  a  just  accc 
Her  witchcraft  shall  not  serve  her. — Open 
The  wallet ;  I  would  know  the  truth  direc 

Grip,  (opening  it.)  The  deed  is  done 
open'd.— Ah !  I'm  ruin'd  I 
I  see  a  casket 

Dam.  Is  this  it? 

Pal.  The  same. 

In  this,  my  parents,  are  you  lock'd ;  in  this 
My  hopes  of  finding  you,  and  means  are  1c 

Grip.  Verily  you  deserve  the  gods'  di 
sure, 

To  cram  your  parent*  in  so  close  a  com  pas 
Dam.  Come  hither,  Gripus 'tis  your  es 
trying. 

(to  Pal.)  Harkye  me,  girl ;  at  distance  whe 
are 

Tell  the  contents,  and  give  a  just  descriptic 
Of  each  particular  within  the  casket. 
If  in  the  smallest  tittle  you  mistake, 
Though  afterwards  you'd  wish  to  spea 
truth, 

I'd  hold  it  nothing  but  egregious  trifling. 

Grip.  You  talk  what's  fair,  and  justice. 

Track.  Then « 

He  talks  not:  you  and  justice  are  quite 
site. 

Dam.  Speak,  girl. — Gripus,  give  ear,  anc 

your  tongue. 
Pal.  There  are  some  toys. 
Dam.  I  see  them. 

Grip.  I'm 
At  the  first  onset— Hold,  sir, — don't  pp 
them. 

Dam.  Describe  them, — and  recount  the 
in  order. 

Pal.  First,  there's  a  little  sword  with  f 

scription. 
Dam.  What's  the  inscription  ? 
Pal.  Tis  my  father's  i 

Then,  there's  a  little  two-edg'd  axe,  of  gold 
Bearing  the  inscription  of  my  mother's  nan 
Dam.  Hold, — what's  your  father's  name 

the  sword  ? 
Pal.  Tis  Deemones. 

Dam.  O  ye  immortal  god 

Where  are  my  hopes  ? 

Grip.  Nay  truly,  where  are  n 

Dam.  Proceed,  I  do  beseech  you,  quick  1) 
Grip.  G 
[aside.)  Would  you  were  hang'dl 

Dam.  Tell  me  your  mother's  : 

the  axe. 
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PaL  Tis— Dasdalis. 
Dam.  The  gods 

Are  anxious  for  my  welfare. 

Grip.  And  my  rain. 

Dm  Why,  Gripus,  she  must  surely  be  my 
daughter. 

Grip.  She  may  be  so  for  me.  (to  Track)  May 
all  the  gods 

Confound  you,  that  you  chanc'd  to  spy  me  out ; 
And  me  too,  that  I  did  not  look  about  me 
A  hundred  times  to  watch  if  no  one  saw  me, 
Before  I  drew  the  net  out  of  the  water. 

Pal.  Then  there's  a  small  two-handed  silver 
knife. 
A  little  sow  too.9 

Grip.  Would  that  you  were  hang'd, 

You  and  your  sow  too,  pigs  and  all  together  1 

PaL  There  is  besides  a  little  heart  of  gold, 
Given  me  by  my  father  on  my  birth-day. 

Dam.  Tis  she,  'tis  she! — I  can  refrain  no 
longer, 

I  must  embrace  her.  {they  embrace.) 

Save  you,  my  dear  daughter  1 
I,  I  am  Daemones,  and  Doedalis 
Your  mother  is  within  here. 

PaL  Blessings  on  you, 

My  unexpected,  my  unhop'd-for  father  1 

Dm.  Heavens  bless  you ! — With  what  joy  do 

I  embrace  you  1 
Track.  To  me  too  'tis  a  pleasure,  since  your 
piety 

Has  wrought  this  happy  chance. 

Dam.  Come,  take  the  wallet, 

And  bear  it  in,  Trachalio,  if  you  can. 

Track,  (taking  the  wallet.)  Behold  the  roguery 
of  Gripus ! — Gripus, 
I  give  you  joy  upon  your  ill  success. 

Dean.  Come,  daughter,  let  us  in  now  to  your 
mother, 

For  she  can  question  you  of  further  proofs, 
Who  has  been  more  accustom 'd  to  you,  more 
Acquainted  with  your  tokens. 

Track.  We'll  all  in, 

Since  we  are  all  concera'd  in  this  event 

PaL  Follow  me,  Ampelisca. 

Jhnp.  I'm  rejoie'd 

To  find  the  gods  so  favourable  to  you. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Gmipus. 

Scxirx  V. 
Gripus  alone. 
Well— what  an  ass  am  I,  t'  have  found  this  wallet, 
And  not  have  hid  it  in  some  secret  place ! 
I  thought  that  I  should  have  a  plaguy  job  on't, 
Because  I  found  it  in  such  plaguy  weather. 
Troth,  I  believe  there  is  a  deal  of  gold 
And  silver  in  it.    I  had  best  go  home, 
And  hang  myself  in  private,— for  a  while 
At  least,  till  I  am  rid  of  this  vexation.  [Exit. 


•  Whether  or  no  this  signifies  some  part  of  a  ehlkt'i 
clothing,  according  to  Mine  commentator*,  or  any  kind 
of  trinket,  which  we  are  not  at  present  acquainted  with, 
ft  is  plain  that  in  Gripus'  answer  a  joke  la  intended  oa 
account  of  the  double  meaning  of  the  word,  taenia  like- 
wise signifying  a  little  ww.  It  is  not  much  to  be  regretted 
perhaps,  that  this  pan  could  not  at  preserved  in  oar  ten* 
guafe. 


Scihi  VI. 
Enter  Dakoxxs. 
Good  heavens!  was  ever  man  more  blest  than  I, 

So  unexpectedly  to  find  my  daughter ! 
Is  it  not  plain,  that  when  the  gods  would  show 
Favour  to  men,  they  show  it  to  the  virtuous  1 
Thus  I,  beyond  my  hope,  beyond  belief, 
Most  unexpectedly  have  found  my  daughter: 
And  I'll  bestow  her  on  a  noble  youth, 
My  kinsman,  an  Athenian.   I  would  have  him 
Fetch'd  here  directly ;  and  I  bade  his  servant 
Come  forth,  that  I  might  send  him  to  the  Forum. 
I  marvel  why  he  is  not  come.— Twere  best 
Go  to  the  door.— (As  look*  in.)  What  do  I  seel — 
My  wife 

Hugging  and  hanging  on  her  daughter's  neckw— 
(calling  at  the  door.) 
Nay,  prithee,  wife,  a  truce  with  your  caresses; 
See  all  things  ready  for  the  sacrifice, 
Which  we  must  offer  to  our  household  gods, 
Who  have  increas'd  our  family.— We  have  lambs 
And  hogs  nurtur'd  for  sacred  use.— But  why 
Do  ye  detain  Trachalio? — Oh,  he  comes. 

Scxkx  vn. 
Enter  Trachalio. 

Track.  Trust  me,  I'll  find  him  out,  where'er 
he  is, 

And  bring  him  with  me. 

Deem.  Tell  him  what  has  happened 

Concerning  of  my  daughter,  and  beseech  him 
To  leave  all  other  matters,  and  come  hither. 

Track.  Well. 

Dam.     Tell  him  he  shall  have  my  daughter. 

Track.  Well* 

Dam.  And  that  I  knew  his  father,  and  that  he 
Is  my  relation. 

Track.  Well. 

Dam.  But  make  haste. 

Track.  Well 

Dam.  Be  sure  you  bring  him  here  to  supper. 

Track.  WelL 

Dam.  Howl  Well  to  every  thing? 

Track.  Well.— But  d'ye  know 
I've  a  request  to  make? — that  you'd  remember 
What  you  have  promis'd, — to  procure  my  freedom. 

Dam.  Well. 

Track.  Then  persuade  my  master  Pleusidippus 
To  give  it  me. 
Deem.  Well. 

Track.  Let  your  daughter  join 

In  the  request:  she'll  easily  prevail. 
Dam.  Well. 

Track.  Further,  let  me  marry  Ampelisca, 
When  I've  my  freedom. 

Dam.  Well. 

Track.  And  let  me  find 

My  services  indeed  rewarded. 

Dam.  Well. 

Track.  Howl  Well  to  every  thing? 


•  The  original  is  Licet.  Trachalio  Jocularly  makes  ass 
of  this  word  in  reply  to  every  thing  that  Daunones  says; 
niter  which  Dsmonee  takes  it  up,  and  answers  Trachalio 
In  the  same  manner.  Moliere,  who  was  a  close  imitator 
of  our  author,  has  the  same  kind  of  humour  in  many  of 
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Dtm.  Well.— So,  methinks 
I'm  even  with  you— Prithee  now  run  quickly 
Into  the  city,  and  come  back  with  speed. 

Track.  Well.— I'll  be  here  this  instant— In  the 
interim 

Get  all  things  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

£cm.  Weil.  [Exit  Teacbalio. 

—IU  betide  him  with  his  Well*  say  I ! 
He  has  so  stuff'd  m/  ears  with  nothing  else, 
Let  me  say  what  I  would,  but  Well,  Well,  Well. 

Scbki  VIII. 
Enter  Geipus. 
Grip.  When  may  I  have  a  word  with  you,  good 

master! 
Dm.  The  matter,  Gripus? 
Qrif,  Touching  this  same  wallet 

If  you  are  wise,  b$  wise :  keep  what  the  gods 
Have  graciously  bestowed. 

Xtem.  D'ye  think  it  just, 

That  I  should  claim  for  mine  what  is  another's? 
Grip.  And  why  not,  when  I  found  it  in  the  sea" 
Xfesm.  So  much  the  better  luck  for  him,  who 
lost  it  : 

But  that  don't  make  it  yours  a  whit  the  more. 
Grip,  JTis  by  your  over-righteousness  you're 
poor. 

Dam.  0  Gripus,  Gripus,  there  are  many  traps 
Laid  to  ensnare  mankind ;  and  whosoever 
Snaps  at  the  bait,  is  caught  by  his  own  greediness : 
But  he,  who  act*  with  caution  and  with  care, 
May  long  enjoy  what  honestly  he  owns. 
We  shall  get  more  by  parting  with  this  booty 
Than  we  were  betterd  by  its  acquisition.— 
What !  when  I  know  another's  property 
Is  fallen  into  my  hands,  shall  I  conceal  it? — 
No,  Dromones  will  never  do  t. — The  wise 
Can  never  be  too  cautious  in  this  point. 
Lest  they  become  partakers  of  ill  deeds 
With  their  own  servants.   'Tis  enough  for  me 
The  pleasure  of  the  game,  and  I'm  indifferent 
About  the  winning. 

Grip.  So  I've  often  heard 

The  players  talking  in  the  same  wise  manner, 
And  much  applauded,  while  they  pointed  out 
Sound  morals  to  the  people;  but  when  each 
man 

"Went  his  way  home,  not  one  of  all  the  audience 
Became  such  as  they  bade  him  be. 

Dam.  Go  in; 

Don't  be  impertinent,  but  cease  your  chattering. 
I'll  give  you  nothing ;  don't  deceive  yourself. 

Grip.  Pray  heaven,  whntever's  in  the  wallet, 
gold 

Or  silver,  all  may  be  redue'd  to  a#ln\* ! 

[Exit  Geipus. 

Scene  IX. 
Djbxoxes  alone. 
The  encouraging  of  servants  in  their  crimes 
Is  one  main  reason  why  we  have  such  bad 
ones. — 

This  fellow  here  of  mine,  had  he  combin'd 
With  any  other  rascal  of  a  servant, 
He  would  have  made  himself  and  his  accomplice 
Both  guilty  of  a  theft,  and  when  he  thought 


That  he  had  got  a  prixe,  himself  the  white 
Had  been  a  prixe :  one  prixe  hail  caught 
Now  will  I  in,  and  sacrifice,  and  then 
Give  brdor  for  the  supper  to  l>e  dress'cL 


ActV.   Scute  I. 
Enter  Plbcsidiffus  and  T*AC«Axte. 

Pleus.  Tell  it  me  o'er  and  o'er,  repeat  it  mil 

Again,  Trachalio,  and  again;— my  life! 
My  friend  1  my  patron!  nay,  my  father  rather*— 
Tell  me,  oh  tell  mc, — has  Palotstra  found 
Her  parents  ? 

Track.         She  has  found  them. 
Pleus.  And  is  the 

My  countrywoman? 

Track.  I  think  so. 

Pleus.  And  am  I 

To  marry  her? 

Track.  I  suspect  so. 

Pleus.  And  d'ye  think  f 

That  he  ll  betroth  her  to  me? 

Track.  So  I  reckon.* 

Pleus.  And  shall  I  then  congratulate  her  frther, 
That  she  is  found  ? 

Track.  I  count  so. 

Pleus.  And  her  mother? 

Track.  I  reckon  so.  \ 
Pleus.  You  reckon?  what's  your  reckoning ?t  j1 
Track.  I  reckon,  'tis  exactly  as  you  say.  I 
Pleus.  Then  tell  me  what's  the  amount?  j 
Track.  The  amount  ?  I  reckon—  li 

Pleus.  Don't  be  for  ever  reckoning :  what's  the  , 
total?  1 
Track.  I  reckon—  I 
Pleus.  Should  I  not  walk  fast?  | 

Track.  I  count  so.  ' 

Pleus.  Or  rather  gently  in  this  pace  ?  1 
Track.  I  count  so. 

Pleus.  Should  I  address  her  when  I  come  ?  i 
Track.  I  count  so.  j 

Pleus.  Her  father  too?  , 
Track  I  count  so.  | 

Pleus.  Then  her  mother?  ( 

Track.  I  count  so. 

Pleus.  What  besides?  Should  I  embrace 
Her  father,  on  my  coming? — 

Track.  I  count  not. 

Pleus.  Her  mother  ?— 
Track.  I  count  not. 

Pleus.  The  maid  herself? 

♦  Crntro.  Trachalio  joke*  willi  his  master  by  con- 
stantly repeating  the  word  ec n*eo  in  reply  to  all  his  ques- 
tions, in  the  name  man?!er  ns  he  repealed  the  word  Imi 
in  lih  convert  it  ion  with  Dmiiones  in  the  ei club  scene 
of  the  (our ih  art. 

\  Quanti  rentes.  It  is  plain,  that  tin-  htimonr  of  ihK 
and  what  follows,  consists  in  the  double  meaning  of  tbe 
word  et»ttny  which  bear*  another  import  besides  l he 
simple  acceptation  of,  I  think  or  imagine ;  but  the  com- 
mentators are  divided  about  the  explanation  of  it.  Pome 
imagine  it  alludes  to  the  office  of  etntor  anion*  the  Ro- 
mans; others,  to  the  value  or  estimation  of  things;  but 
I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Gronovius,  who  supposes 
it  alludes  to  the  reckoning  of  accounts :  and  as  the  words 
count  and  reckon  are  used  in  our  language  to  signify 
belief  or  opinion,  tbe  double  meaning  of  the  original  is 
in  some  measuxs  preserved  in  the  translation. 


*§7 


Trmek  I  count  not. 

Pleus.  Woe  is  me  1  his  'count  is  ctos'd : 

He  counts  not,  when  I'd  have  him  count. 

Track  You're  mad : 

Follow  me. 

Pleus.        Lead,  my  patron,  where  you  will. 

[They  go  into  IXuohis'  houte. 

•  •••••• 

9  f  •  The  remainder  of  the  act  is  of  little  or  no 
interest,  being  wholly  taken  up  in  the  restoration 
of  the  wallet  to  Labrax,  and  the  rewarding  of 
Grip  us  with  his  freedom  for  having  found  it 


THE  TWIN  BROTHERS* 


DAAXATIS  PEBSOir JL 

Mkvbcmcus,  of  Epidamnum. 
Ou  Maw. 

Pbkiculus,  a  Paratitt. 

Sketa  st  of  Menaichmus. 

Pbysiciah. 

Ctliicdrus,  a  Cook. 

MllTJSCHMUfl  Sosiclss. 

Missskio,  Servant  of  Merueckmui  Sosicles. 

Wife  of  Metuechmui  of  Epidamnum, 

Maid-Skbvaht  of  Menaichmus  of  Epidamnum. 

Ebotium,  a  Courtezan,  Mistress  of  Menaxhmus  of 

Epidamnum. 
Sbryahts  of  Menachmus  of  Epidamnum, 
Scivx,  in  Epidamnum,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 


PROLOGUE. 

Spectators ;  —  first  and  foremost;  —  may  all 
health 

And  happiness  attend  both  you  and  me  1 
I  bring  you  Plautus,  with  my  tongue,  not  hand ; 
Give  him,  I  pray,  a  fair  and  gentle  hearing. 
Now  learn  the  argument,  and  lend  attention: 
I'll  be  as  brief  as  may  be. — 'Tis  the  way 
With  poets  in  their  comedies  to  feign 
The  business  pass'd  at  Athens,  so  that  you 
May  think  it  the  more  Grecian. — For  our  play, 
I'll  not  pretend  the  incidents  to  happen 
Where  they  do  not :  the  argument  is  Grecian, 
And  yet  it  is  not  Attic,  but  Sicilian.— 
So  much  by  way  of  preface  to  our  tale, 
Which  now  I  deal  out  to  you  in  full  measure, 
Not  as  it  were  by  bushels  or  by  pecks, 
Rut  pour  before  you  the  whole  granary ; 
So  much  am  I  inclined  to  tell  the  plot 
There  was  a  certain  merchant,  an  old  man, 
Of  Syracuse.    Ho  had  two  sons  were  twins, 
So  like  in  form  and  feature,  that  the  nurse 
Could  not  distinguish  them,  who  gave  them 
suck, 

Nor  e'en  the  mother  that  had  brought  them  forth, 
As  one  inform'd  me,  who  had  seen  the  children ; 
Myself  ne'er  saw  them,  don't  imagine  it 


*  Plautus  call*  this  comedy  Mew  scant,  from  the  Twins 
belnt ,  each  of  them,  called  by  that  name ;  the  one  Me- 
mechmux  of  Epidamnum,  the  other,  Menechinos  Sost- 
eiea. 


When  that  the  boys  were  seven  years  old,  the 
father 

Freighted  a  vessel  with  much  store  of  merchan- 
dise; 

Put  one  of  them  on  board,  and  took  the  child 
Along  with  him  to  traffic  at  Tarentum, 
The  other  with  his  mother  left  at  home. 
When  they  arrived  there  at  this  same  Taren- 
tum, 

It  happen'd  there  were  sports ;  and  multitudes, 
As  they  ate  wont  at  shows,  were  got  together. 
The  child  stray'd  from  his  father  in  the  crowd. 
There  chane'd  to  be  a  certain  merchant  there, 
An  Epidamnian,  who  pick'd  up  the  boy, 
And  bore  him  home  with  him  to  Epidamnum. 
The  father,  on  the  sad  loss  of  his  boy, 
Took  it  to  heart  most  heavily,  and  died 
For  grief  of  X  some  days  after,  at  Tarentum. 
When  the  news  of  this  afiaix  was  brought  to  Sy- 
racuse 

Unto  the  grandfather,  how  that  the  child 
Was  stolen,  and  the  father  dead  with  grief; 
The  good  old  man  changes  the  other's  name, 
So  much  he  lov'd  the  one  that  had  been  stolen : 
Him  that  was  left  at  home,  he  calls  Menasch- 
mus, 

Which  was  the  other's  name ;  and  by  the  same 
The  grandsire  too  was  oall'd ;  I  do  remember  it 
More  readily,  for  that  I  saw  him  cried. 
I  now  forewarn  you,  lest  you  err  hereafter, 
Both  the  twin  brothers  bear  the  self-same  name. 
Now  must  I  foot  it  back  to  Epidamnum, 
That  I  may  clear  this  matter  up  exactly. 
If  any  of  you  here  have  any  business 
At  Epidamnum  you  want  done,  speak  out, 
You  may  command  me ;— but  on  this  condition, 
Give  me  the  money  to  defray  the  charges. 
He  that  don't  give  it,  will  be  much  mistaken; 
Much  more  mistaken  will  he  be  that  does. 

But  now  I  am  return'd  whence  I  set  forth, 
Though  yet  I  stand  here  in  the  self-same  place. 
This  Epidamnian,  whom  I  spoke  of;  he 
Who  stole  that  other  boy,  no  children  had 
Except  his  riches,  therefore  he  adopts 
This  stranger-boy,  gave  him  a  wife  well-por- 
tioned, 

And  makes  him  his  sole  heir,  before  he  died. 
As  he  was  haply  going  to  the  country, 
After  a  heavy  rain,  trying  to  ford 
A  rapid  river  near  unto  the  city, 
The  rapid  river  rapp'd  him  off  his  legs, 
And  snatch'd  him  to  destruction:  a  large  for- 
tune 

Fell  to  the  youth,  who  now  lives  here:  the 
other, 

Who  dwells  at  Syracuse,  is  come  to-day 

To  Epidamnum  with  a  slave  of  his, 

In  quest  of  his  twin  brother.    Now  this  city 

(pointing  to  the  scenes.) 
Is  Epidamnum,  while  this  play  is  acting ; 
And  when  another  shall  be  represented, 
Twill  be  anodier  place ;  like  as  our  company 
Are  also  wont  to  shift  their  characters. 
While  the  same  player  at  one  time  is  a  pimp, 
Aud  then  a  young  gallant,  and  old  curmudgeon, 
A  poor  man,  rich  man,  parasite,  or  priest. 


PLAUTU8. 


Act  L   Sciwi  I. 

Enter  Pihtculus,  the  Parasite. 

Our  young  men  call  me  dithcltmt,  for  this  reason, 
Whene'er  I  eat,  I  wipe  the  tables  clean. 
Now  in  my  judgment  they  act  foolishly, 
Who  bind  in  chains  their  captives,  and  clap  fet- 
ters 

Upon  their  runaway  slaves :  for  if  you  heap 
Evil  on  evil  to  torment  the  wretch, 
The  stronger  his  desire  is  to  escape. — 
They'll  free  them  from  their  chains  by  any 
means: 

Load  them  with  gyves,  they  file  away  the  door, 
Or  knock  the  bolt  out  with  a  stone.— 'Tis  vain 
this: 

But  would  you  keep  a  man  from  'scaping  from 
you, 

Be  sure  you  chain  him  fast  with  meat  and  drink 
And  tie  him  by  the  beak  to  a  full  table. 
Give  him  his  fill,  allow  him  meat  and  drink 
At  pleasure,  in  abundance,  every  day ; 
And  111  be  sworn,  although  his  crime  be  capital, 
He  will  not  run  away :  you'll  easily 
Secure  him,  while  you  bind  him  with  these 
bonds. 

They're  wondrous  supple  these  same  belly-bonds, 
The  more  you  stretch  them,  they  will  bind  the 
harder. 

For  instance,  I'm  now  going  to  Menaschmus, 
Most  willingly  I'm  going  to  be  bound, 
According  to  his  sentence  past  upon  me. 
Good  soul  1  he's  not  content  with  giving  us 
A  bare  support  and  meagre  sustenance, 
But  crams  us  even  to  satiety ; 
Gives  us,  as  'twere,  new  life,  when  dead  with 
hunger. 

0  he's  a  rare  physician :  he's  a  youth 
Of  lordly  appetite ;  he  treats  most  daintily, 
His  table's  bravely  served ;  such  heaps  of  dishes, 
You  must  stand  on  your  couch  to  reach  the  top. 
Yet  I've  some  days  been  absent  from  his  house ; 
Homely  I've  Hv'd  at  home#  with  my  dear  friends, 
For  all  I  eat  or  buy  is  dear  to  me, 
Yet  they  desert  the  very  friends  that  rais'd 
them. 

Now  will  I  visit  him :  but  the  door  opens : 
And  see  1  Mensechmus'  self  is  coming  forth. 

Sciiri  II. 

Enter  Msvzchhus  of  Epidamnum,  with  a  robe, 

tpeaking  to  kit  wife  within. 
Were  you  not  good  for  nothing,  were  you  not 
An  ass,  a  stubborn  idiot,  what  you  see 
Displeas'd  your  husband,  would  displease  you 
too. 

From  this  day  forward,  if  you  use  me  thus, 
I'll  turn  you  out  of  doors,  and  send  you  back 
A  widow  to  your  father :  for  whenever 


*  The  original  is  Demi  dawuUtus  fmi;  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  doubU  enttndrt,  mm  well  as  a  ji*£U  if 
word:  And  Milton  has  something  not  very  different 
from  it  in  his  Comus, 

It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 

They  have  their  name  thence—. 


I  would  go  forth,  you  hold  me,  call  me  batik, 
Ask  where  I'm  going,  what  'tis  I'm  about, 
And  what's  my  business,  what  I  want  abroad. 
I've  married  sure  some  officer  o'  th'  custom  a, 
I'm  so  examin'd — what  I've  done— what  do- 
Too  kindly  you've  been  treated  hitherto ; 
I'll  tell  you  how  you  shall  be—Since  I  allow  yon 
Maids,  jewels,  clothes,  wool— Since  you  want  fat 
nothing, 

If  you  were  wise,  you'd  dread  the  consequence, 
And  cease  to  watch  your  husband.  So,  that  yon 
May  watch  me  to  some  purpose,  for  your  pains, 
I'll  dine  abroad  now  with  some  trull  or  other. 

Pen.  (aside.)  He  means  to  gall  his  wile  by 
what  he  says : 
But  me  he  spites ;  for  if  he  dine  abroad, 
On  me  he  recks  his  vengeance,  not  on  her. 

Men.  Epi.  Victoria  1  by  my  tauntinfa,  I  at 
length 

Have  driven  her  from  the  door.— Where,  where 
are  all 

The  intriguing  husbands  *  why  do  they  delay 
To  bring  me  gifts,  and  thank  me  for  my  prow- 
ess :— 

I've  stol'n  this  robe  here  of  my  wife's,  and  mean 
To  carry  it  to  ray  mistress.— So  we  ought 
To  trick  these  crafty  husband-watching  dames  >— 
'Tis  a  fair  action,  this  of  mine,  'tis  right, 
'Tis  pleasant  faith,  and  admirably  carried. 
With  plague  enough,  I've  ta'en  it  from  one 
plague 

To  give  it  to  another. — Thus  I've  gain'd 
A  booty  from  the  foe,  without  our  loss. 

Pen.  (aloud.)  What  portion  of  the  booty's  mine, 

young  sir  ? 

Men.  Epi.  Undone !  I'm  fali'n  into  an  ambus- 
cade. 

Pen.  You've  lighted  on  a  safeguard:  never 
fear. 

Men.  Epi.      Who's  that? 

Pen.  Tis  I. 

Men.  Epi.  0  my  most  welcome  friend, 
Save  you. 

Pen.       And  you. 

Men.  Epi.  How  fares  it? 

Pen.  Let  me  take 

My  genius  by  the  hand. 

Men  Epi.  You  could  not  come 

More  opportune  than  now. 

Pen.  It  is  my  way : 

I  know  to  hit  each  point  and  nick  of  time. 

Men.  Epi.  Shall  I  acquaint  you  with  a  saucy 
prank? 

Pen.  Saucy?  what  cook  has  drest  it?  I  shall 
know 

If  he  has  marr'd  it  when  I  see  the  relics. 

Men.  Epi.  Now  prithee  tell  me,  have  yon  never 
seen 

The  picture  of  an  eagle  bearing  off 
Jove's  Ganymede,  or  Venus  with  Adonis  ? 
Pen.  Aye,  many  a  time.   But  what  are  they 
to  me? 

Men.  Epi.  Look  at  me.— Do  I  bear  resemblance 

to  them? 
Pen.  What  means  that  robe? 
Men.  Epi.  Say  I'm  a  pleasant  fellow. 


PLAUTTJS. 


Pmt.  Where  shall  we  dinet 
Men.  Epi.       Poh,  say  what  I  command  700. 
Pen.  Well  then, — thou  art  a  pleasant  fellow. 
Mm.  Epi.  What, 
Canst  add  nought  of  thy  ownt 
Pen.  Yes,  joyous  fellow. 

Men.  Epi.  Proceed. 

Pen.  Not  I,  i'faith,  unless  I  know 

Why  there's  a  falling  out  'twixt  you  and  madam. 
I  take  great  care  to  have  this  from  yoursel£ 

Men.  Epi.  Tell  me  without  the  knowledge  of 

my  wife, 

Where  shall  we  kill,  where  bury,  timet 

Pen.  Come,  come; 

Ton  say  right ;  I  will  dig  its  grave :  the  day's 
Already  half  expired. 

Men.  Epi.  Tis  mere  delay, 

Your  chattering  thus. 

Pen.  Knock  out  my  only  eye, 

Menaschraus,  if  I  speak  one  other  word, 
But  what  you  bid. 

Men.  Epi.  Draw  hither  from  the  door. 

Pen.  I  will. 

Men.  Epi.   Draw  hither. 

Pen.  Well. 

Men.  Epi.  Come  quickly  hither, 

Come  from  the  lioness's  den.    I'm  now  going 
To  carry  it  to  my  mistress,  my  Erotium : 
I'll  bid  her  to  provide  a  dinner  for  us, — 
For  me,  for  you,  and  for  herself:  well  there 
Carouse  it  till  the  morrow's  morning  star. 

Pen.  O  bravely  spoken  1— shall  I  knock  ? 

Men.  Epi.  You  may. — 

Yet  hold  a  while. 

Pen.  The  cup  was  just  at  hand ; 

Tis  now  a  thousand  paces  off. 

Men.  Epi.  Knock  softly. 

Pen.  Are  you  afraid  the  door  is  made  of 
crockery  ? 

Men.  Epi.  Hold,  prithee  hold : — herself  is  com- 
ing forth. 

Pen.  Oh,  sir,  you  look  upon  the  sun:  your 
eyes 

Are  blinded  with  her  brightness.-— 

Scxvs  in. 

Enter  Euo-riuw. 

Erot.  My  M ensBchmus ! 

My  love !  good  morrow  1 

Pen.  Won't  you  welcome  me  too  ? 

End.  You  rank  not  in  the  number  of  my 
friends. 

Pen.  Yet  treat  me  as  a  supernumerary. 

Men.  Epi.  We  mean  to  pitch  a  field  with  you 

to-day. 
Pen.  Aye,  that  we  will. 
Men.  Epi.  And  prove,  with  pitcher  flll'd, 

Which  is  the  mightier  warrior  at  the  bowl : 
Yourself  shall  be  commander ;  you  shall  choose, 
Which  you  will  pass  the  night  with. — O  my 
sweet, 

When  I  look  on  you,  how  I  loath  my  wife ! 
Erot.  And  yet  you  cannot  choose,  but  you  must 
wrap  you 

In  some  part  of  her  gear.— -Pray  what  is  thisf 


Men.  Epi.  A  cast  skin  of  my  wile's  to  be 

slipt  on 
By  thee,  my  rose-bud. 

Erot.  You've  the  readiest  way 

To  win  preeminence  in  my  affection, 
From  all  that  pay  me  suit. 

Pen.  Right  harlot  this ! 

An  harlot's  sure  to  coax,  whene'er  she  finds 
There's  any  thing  to  get. — If  you  had  loved  him, 
You  would  have  bit  his  nose  off  by  this  time 
With  slobbering^— 

Men.  Epi.  Take  my  cloak,  Peniculus; 

For  I  must  dedicate  the  spoils  I've  vow'cL 

Pen.  Let's  see't 

Men.  Epi.  (putting  on  the  robe.)  But  prithee 
now,  you'll  afterwards 
Dance  in  your  robe. 

Pen.  I  dance  in'tf— 

Men.  Epi.  You  are  mad. 

Pen.  Are  you  or  I  most  mad  ? 

Men  Epi.  Well,  if  you  won't, 

Then  pull  it  off.    I  ran  a  mighty  risk 
In  stealing  of  this  robe :  in  my  mind  truly 
Young  Hercules  ran  not  an  equal  hazard,  when 
He  spoil'd  the  bold  Hippolita  of  her  girdle. 

(giving  the  robe  to  Erotimm.) 
Take  it,  since  you  alone  of  women  living 
Suit  your  affection  gently  unto  mine. 
True  lovers  should  be  thus  disposed. 

Pen.  Provided 
They  would  run  headlong  into  beggary. 

Men.  Epi.  'Tis  not  a  year  past,  since  it  stood 
me  in 

Four  minsB  for  my  wife. 

Pen.        »  Four  mins  then, 

By  your  account,  are  plainly  gone  for  ever. 

Men.  Epi.  Know  you  what  I  would  have  you 
do? 

Erot.  I  know ; 

And  will  take  care  according  to  your  wish. 

Men.  Epi.  Let  dinner  be  provided  for  us  three; 
Send  to  the  market  for  some  dainty  morsel, 
A  gammon,  some  sow's  kernels,  a  hogs  cheek, 
Or  sausages,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
Which,  when  they're  brought  to  table,  may  suggest 
A  kite-like  appetite :— about  it  straight 

Erot.  'I  faith  I  will. 

Men  Epi.  We're  going  to  the  Forum, 

We  shall  be  here  directly :  while  'tis  dressing, 
We  will  amuse  us  with  a  whet  i'th'  interim. 

Erot.  Come  when  you  will,  dear,  all  things 
shall  be  ready. 

Men.  Epi.  Quick,  follow  me. 

Pen.  Yes,  yes,  I'll  have  an  eye  to  yon, 

Close  at  your  heels,  I  warrant ;  I'll  not  lose  you, 
Not  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  gods. 

[Exeunt  Mbvjbchmus  and  Phticulits. 

Erot  Call  forth 

The  cook  Cylindus,  bid  him  come  this  instant 

Scsrb  IY. 
Enter  Ctlivdbus. 

Erot.  Take  the  hand-basket;  and,  d'ye  mind? 
here  are 

Three  pieces  for  you,— you  have  h>cAd*t^utK&* 
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Cyi.  I  have. 

Erot.  Go  to  the  market  and  provide 

Enough  for  three ;  now  let  there  be  sufficient, 
And  nought  to  spare. 

CyL        What  kind  of  guests,  pray,  are  they  ? 

Erot.  I,  and  Menoechmus,  and  his  parasite. 

CyL  Nay,  there  are  ten  then ; — for  the  parasite 
Will  lay  about  him  equal  to  eight  men. 

Erot.  I've  told  you  what's  the  number  of  our 
guests: 

You  will  provide  accordingly. 

CyL  I  warrant. 

Tis  drest  already :  you've  but  to  sit  down. 

Erot.  You'll  come  back  quickly. 

CyL  I'll  be  here  this  instant. 

Act  II.   Scsvb  L 
Enter  Mm jichvus  Soctolbs  and  Misseitio,  his 
urvant. 

Men,  Sos.  No  greater  joys  have  voyagers,  Mes- 
senio, 

Than,  from  the  deep  far  off,  to  spy  out  land. 

Mess.  To  speak  the  truth,  'tis  still  a  greater  joy 
To  find  that  land,  when  you  arrive,  your  country. 
But  wherefore  come  we  now  to  Epidamnum  ? 
Must  we  go  round  each  island  like  the  sea  ? 

Men.  Sot.  I  am  in  quest  of  my  twin  brother. 

Mess.  Good  now, 

When  will  there  be  an  end  of  searching  for  him  ? 
This  is  the  sixth  year  since  we  set  about  it;9 
The  Istrians,  the  Illyrians,  the  Massilians, 
The  Spaniards,  the  whole  Adriatic  gulf, 
With  farthest  Greece,  and  each  Italian  coast, 
That  the  sea  washes,  have  we  travers'd  round. 
Had  we  been  looking  for  a  needle  •sure 
We  should  have  found  it  long  ago,  if  visible. 
So  search  we  for  a  dead  man  'mong  the  quick ; 
For  we  had  found  him  long  ago,  if  living. 

Men.  80s.  Would  I  could  find  out  one,  that 
might  assure  me 
Of  his  own  knowledge,  that  my  brother's  deadl 
Then  I'd  forego  my  quest,  not  otherwise : 
But,  while  I  live,  1  11  never  spare  my  pains, 
Nor  ever  will  desist  from  searching  for  him. 
How  dear  he's  to  my  heart,  too  well  I  feel— 

Mess.  You  in  a  bulrush  seek  a  knot — 'tis 
vain : 

Come,  let's  return ;  unless  you  mean  to  write 
A  book  of  voyages. 

ifcfen.  Sot.  No  fine,  subtle  speeches, 

Or  you  shall  pay  for't.    Don't  be  impertinent 
None  of  your  freedoms. 

Mess.  By  that  single  word 

I  know  I  am  a  slave :  'tis  briefly  said, 
Plainly,  and  fully : — yet  I  can't  refrain 
From  speaking. — Mind  me,  sir!  — Our  purse, 

look  here,— 
'Tis  light  enough,  'twon't  make  us  sweat :  now 
verily, — 


*  Shakspeare,  who  moat  undoubtedly  took  his  Comedy 
•S  Errors  from  thii  play,  or,  at  least,  the  translation  of  it, 
printed  in  1595,  makes  his  ASgeon  say, 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  In  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And  coasting  homeward  came  to  Ephesus. 

Act  I.  Seems  I. 


If  you  return  not  home;  when  nothing's  left, 
You'll  chafe  for  mis  wild  chase  of  your  twin 
brother. 

As  for  the  people  here,  these  Epidaraniana, 
They're  arrant  debauchees,  most  potent  drink- 
ers $ 

Cheats,  parasites  abound  here    and  they  say 
Such  wheedling  harlotries  are  no  where  met 

with; 

And  therefore  is  this  place  call'd  Epidamnum, 
Because  there's  no  one  come  here,  but  says, 
damn  'em.f 

Men.  Sot.  FU  look  to  that:  give  me  the  puna. 

Meet.  The  purse  1 

What  would  you  do  with  it? 

Men.  Sot.  I've  apprehensions 

'Bout  you,  from  what  you  said. 

Mess.  What  apprehensions  t 

Men.  Sot.  Lest  you  should  cry  in  Epidamnum, 
damn  'em. 

You  are  a  mighty  lover  of  the  wenches : 
I'm  choleric,  quite  a  madman  when  provok'd: 
Now  when  I  have  the  cash  in  my  own  hands, 
Twill  guard  against  two  barms j  you'll  not  of 
fend ; 

Nor  I  be  angry  with  you. 

Mess.  Take  and  keep  rU— 

With  all  my  soul. — 

Sciici  n. 

Ctliicdrus  entering. 

I've  marketed  most  rarely, 
And  to  my  mind :  I  warrant,  I  serve  np 
A  dainty  dinner  to  the  guests.— -But  hold— 
I  see  Menipchmus.    Woe  then  to  my  back ! 
The  guests  are  walking  here  before  the  door, 
Ere  I  return  from  market. — I'll  accost  them. 
Save  you,  Mensechmus ! 

*  Shakspeare  in  his  Comedy  of  Errors,  makes  Antsftbo- 

lis  or  Syracuse  give  much  the  same  account  of  Epbe- 
sus : — 

They  say,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind  ; 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body. 
Disguised  (  heaters,  pratting  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  liberties  for  sin. 

Act  I.  Scene  III. 

t  The  original  Is, 

Propterea  huic  urbi  nomen  Epidamna  fnditara  est. 

Qua!  nemo  ferine  hue  sine  damno  divortltur — 

— Ne  mihi  damnum  In  Epidamno  duis. 
Epidamnut,  or  Epidamnum,  (for  it  was  called  sosm- 
times  one,  and  sometimes  the  other)  was  a  town  in  Ma* 
cedonia,  on  the  Adriatic  tea ;  well  known  for  Ha  coave- 
nient  paasage  from  thence  Into  Italy.  It  was  ao  called 
from  Epidamnus,  a  king  of  that  name  ;  but  afterwards 
became  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name 
to  that  of  Dyrrhachium ;  and  for  the  reason  alluded  to  In 
this  passage. 

It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  place  to  which  Cicero 
was  banished ;  it  is  now  called  Durasso. 

The  literal  translation  would  be,  Therefore  is  this  place 
called  Epidamnum,  because  scarce  any  one  comes  to  it  but 
to  his  loss.— And, 

Lest  you  should  meet  with  Epidamnum  something  to 
your  loss. 

This  indeed  would  give  the  sense,  but  not  preserve  the 
author's  panning  between  Epidamnum  and  Damnum*. 
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Men.  9m.  Save  yon  1  Do  yon  know  me  ? 

Cyl  No,  to  be  sure !  (tromeotfy.)  Where  are 
the  other  guests  ? 

Men.  9ot.  What  guests  do  you  mean? 

Cyl  Tour  parasite. 

Mm.  Sot.  My  parasite  ? 

Surely  the  man  is  mad. 

Met*.  Now  say,  my  master, 

Did  I  not  tell  you  there  were  many  cheats  here? 

Men.  Sot.  Whom  mean  you  by  ray  parasite  ? 

Cyl  Why,  Dishclout 

Men.  See,  see, — I  have  him  safe  here  in  the 
wallet 

Cyl  Meneechmus,  you  are  come  too  soon  to 

dinner : 

I  am  but  now  return 'd  from  marketing. 

Men.  Sot.  What  is  the  price,  pray,  of  a  hog  for 

sacrifice  ?  • 
Cyl.  A  piece. 

Men.  Sos.  Til  give  it:  make  a  sacrifice 

At  my  expense ;  for  sure  you  must  be  mad 
To  cross  a  stranger  thus,  whoe'er  you  are. 

Cyl.  I  am  Cylindrus :  know  you  not  my  name? 

Men.  Sot.  Or  Cylinder,  or  Cullender ;  —  be- 
gone : 

I  know  you  not,  nor  do  I  want  to  know  you. 

Cly.  Tour  name's  Meneechmus,  that  I  know. 

Men.  Sot.  Ton  talk 

As  one  that's  in  his  senses,  calling  me 
Thus  by  my  name.    But  where,  pray,  have  you 
known  me? 

Cyl.  Where  have  I  known  you  ?— you,  who 
have  a  wench  here, 
Erotium,  my  mistress. 

Men.  Sot.  I  have  not, 

Nor  know  I  who  you  are. 

Cyl.  Not  who  I  am? 

I,  who  so  oft  have  handed  you  the  cup, 
When  you  carous'd  here. 

Mett.  0  that  I  have  nothing 

To  break  his  head  with  1 

Men.  Sot.  How  ?  you've  handed  me 

The  cup  ?  when  till  this  day  I  never  came 
To  Epidamnum,  never  set  my  eyes  on't 

Cyl.  Will  you  deny  it? 

Men.  Sot.  Yes,  I  must  deny  it 

Cyl  Don't  you  live  yonder  ? 

Men.  Sot.  Plague  upon  their  heads 

That  live  there  1 

Cyl  Sure  he's  mad,  to  curse  himself. 

Harkye,  MensBchmus? 

Men.  Sot.  What  say  you  ? 

Cyl  If  you  would 

Take  my  advice,  that  piece  you  promised  me, 
Buy  a  hog  with  it  for  yourself  to  sacrifice : 
For  sure  you  are  not  in  your  perfect  mind, 
To  curse  yourself. 

Men.  Sot.  Thou'rt  mad,— vexatious  follow ! 

Cyl.  In  this  wise  will  he  often  jest  with  me; 
He's  such  a  wag,  he,— when  his  wife's  not  by. 

Mm.  Sot.  Prithee  now — 

Cyl.  Prithee  now,  is  this  provision 

Sufficient,  what  you  see  here,  for  you  three  ? 


*  The  ancienti,  when  they  had  any  mad  penon  Id 
their  family,  were  used  to  sacrifice  a  hog  to  their  hoose- 
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Or  would  yon  have  me  to  provide  yet  more, 
For  yon,  your  parasite  and  wench  ? 

Men.  Sos.  What  wench, 

What  parasite  d'ye  speak  of? 

Mett.  Rascal  1  what 

Provokes  thee  to  molest  him  thus? 

Cyl  What  business 

Hast  thou  with  me  ?  I  know  thee  not:  I'm  talking 
To  him  I  know. 

Mett.  Ton  are  not  in  your  senses. 

Cyl  I'll  get  these  ready  out  of  hand :  (pointing 
to  the  provition.)  then  go  not 
Far  from  the  door.   Would  you  aught  further 
with  me? 

Men.  Sot.  Go  hang  yourself. 

Cyl.  Go  you  and  seat  yourself 

While  to  the  violence  of  Vulcan's  rage 
I  these  oppose— I'll  in,  and  let  Erotium 
Know  you  are  here,  that  she  may  fetch  yon  in, 
Rather  than  you  should  saunter  here  without 
doors.  [CruHsnus  gott  ml 

Scxicx  m. 
MxirxcHxui  Sosiclxs  and  Mbmbyio. 
Men.  Sot.  So, — is  he  gone?— I  find  mere  is 

some  truth 
In  what  you  told  me. 

Mett.  Do  but  mind.— I  fancy, 

Some  harlot  dwells  here ;  so  this  crack-brain  said 
Who  went  hence  even  now. 

Men.  Sot.  But  I  do  marvel, 

How  he  should  know  my  name. 

Mett.  I' faith  no  wonder : 

This  is  the  way  of  courtezans :  tbey  send 
Their  lacqueys  and  their  wenches  to  the  port: 
If  any  foreign  ship  arrive,  to  ask 
Whose  is  it,  what's  its  name  ?  Then  instantly 
They  set  themselves  to  work,  they  stick  like  glue. 
If  they  can  lure  some  gull  to  their  embraces, 
They  turn  him  out  anon,  undone  and  ruin'd. 
A  pirate  vessel  lurks  within  this  port, 
Which  we  in  my  opinion  should  beware  of. 

Men.  Sot.  You  counsel  right 

Mett.  It  will  be  knSwn  at  last 

How  ripbt  it  is,  if  you  as  rightly  follow  it. 

Men.  Sot.  Softly  awhile  :  the  door  creaks :  let 
us  see 
Who's  coming  forth. 

Mett.  Meanwhile  I'll  lay  this  down ; 

(fays  down  hit  wallet  on  tome  oars.) 
Pray  keep  it  safe,  ye  water-treading  oars. 

Scxiri  IV. 

Enter  Ebotium,  tpeaking  to  her  tervantt  within. 

Leave  the  door  thus :  I  would  not  have  it  shut: 
Begone :  make  ready :  see  that  every  thing 
Be  done  that's  wanting :  lay  the  couches  smooth, 
Let  the  perfumes  be  set  on  fire.    Tis  nearness 
Lures  the  fond  lover's  heart    A  spruce  appear- 
ance 

Is  damage  to  the  lover,  gain  to  us. 
But  where,  where  is  he,  whom  the  cook  infbrm'd 
me 

Was  at  the  door?    I  see  him ;  he's  a  gentleman, 
From  whom  I  draw  much  service  and  much 
profit; 

\Y   
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And  therefore  Pm  content,  that  be  should  hold, 
As  he  deserves,  with  me,  die  highest  place. 
I'll  go  and  speak  to  him.   My  life  1  my  soul  1 
I  marvel  you  should  stand  here  at  the  door, 
That's  open  to  you  more  than  is  your  own ; 
Tour  own  it  is. — Sweet,  every  thing  is  ready 
Which  yon  desir'd :  nothing  to  stay  you,  love : 
The  dinner,  which  you  order'd,  we  have  got : 
Then,  whensoever  you  please,  you  may  sit  down. 
Men  Sos.  Whom  does  the  woman  speak  to  f 
Erot.  Why,  to  you. 

Men.  809.  What  business  have  I  ever  had  with 
yon? 

What  business  have  I  now  ? 

Erot.  Tis  Venns'  will, 

I  should  prefer  you  before  all  my  lovers ; 
Nor  on  your  part  unmerited,  for  you, 
You  only  with  your  gifts  enrich  me. 

Men.  80$.  Sure 
This  woman's  either  mad  or  drunk,  Messenio, 
Thus  to  accost  a  stranger  so  familiarly. 

Meet.  Such  practices  are  common  as  I  told  you. 
The  courtezans  here  are  all  money-traps. — 
But  suffer  me  to  speak  to  her. — Harkye,  woman ! 
A  word  with  you. 

Erot.  What  is't? 

Mess.  Where  did  you  know 

This  gentleman  ? 

Erot.  Where  he  has  long  known  me : 

In  Epidamnum  here. 

Mess.  In  Epidamnum  ? 

He  never  set  his  foot  in't  till  to-day. 

Erot.  Ahl  you  are  pleas'd  to  joke,  my  dear 
Manschmus. 
But  prithee,  sweet,  come  in ;  'twere  better  for  you. 

Men.  Sos.  Tore  heaven  the  woman  calls  me 
by  my  name. 
I  marvel  what  this  means. 

Mess.  She  smells  the  purse 

Which  you  have  there— 

Men.  80s.  That's  rightly  put  in  mind. 

Here,  take  it    I  shall  know  now  if  her  love's 
To  me,  or  to  the  purse. 

Erot.    •  Let's  in  to  dinner. 

Men.  80s.  Ifr  a  kind  invitation,  and  I  thank 
you. 

Erot.  Why  did  you  bid  me  then  to  get  a  din- 
ner? 

Men.  Sos.  I  bid  you  get  a  dinner ! 

Erot.  Yes,  most  certainly, 

For  you  and  for  your  parasite. 

Men.  80s.  A  plague ! 

What  parasite  ? — Why  sure  the  woman's  crazy. 

Erot.  Peniculus. 

Men.  80s.  Who's  that  Peniculus? 
Erot.  The  parasite ;  in  other  words,  the  Disk- 
chut. 

Men.  80s.  0,  what  they  wipe  their  shoes  with  ? 
Erot.  He,  I  say, 

Who  came  with  you  this  morning,  when  you 

brought  me 
The  robe  that  you  had  stolen  from  your  wife. 
Men.  80s.  How  say  you  ?   I  present  you  with 
a  robe, 

That  I  had  stolen  from  my  wife  t  art  mad  ? 
The  woman  sure,  walks  like  a  gelding,  sleeping. 


Erst.  Why  are  yon  pleas'd  to  hold  me  te 
your  sport? 

And  why  do  you  deny  what  yon  have  done? 
Men.  Sos.  What  is  itl  deny  ?  What  have  I  done  t 
Erot.  Given  me  a  robe  belonging  to  your  wife. 
Men.  Sos.  I  still  deny  it :  I  never  had  a  wife. 
Nor  have  I :  neither  have  I  set  my  foot 
Within  your  doors,  since  I  was  born.    I  dirfd 
On  ship-board,  thence  came  hither,  and  hero  met 
you. 

Erot.  Ah  1  woe  is  me ! — what  ship  is't  yon  are 
talking  off 

Men.  80s.  A  wooden  one,  oft  weather-beaten,  oft 
Bethump'd  with  mallets,  like  a  tailor's  pin- 
cushion 
Peg  close  to  peg. 

Erot.  V  prithee,  now  have  done 

With  jesting  thus,  and  come  along  with  me. 
Men.  Sos.  Some  other  man  yon  mean,  I  know 
not  whom, 

Not  me. 

Erot.  What!  don't  I  know  thee?  not  MensBoh- 

mus, 

The  son  of  Moschus,  who  wert  born,  thou  say'st, 
At  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  where  erst 
Reign'd  King  Agathocles,  and  after  Pinthia, 
And  next  him  Liparo,  who  by  his  death 
The  kingdom  left  to  Hiero,  now  king. 

Men.  Sos.  'Faith  what  you  say  is  true. 

Mess.  O  Jupiter! 

Is  she  not  come  from  thence,  so  well  she  knows 
you? 

Men.  Sos.  I  can  hold  out  no  longer. 

Mess.  Stay,  sir,  stay; 

For  if  you  cross  her  threshold,  you're  undone. 

Men.  Sos.  Be  quiet :  all  is  well :  I  will  assent 
To  whatsoe'er  she  says,  so  I  but  get 
Good  entertainment,  and  a  fair  reception. 
(to  Erot.)  For  some  time  wittingly  I  have  oppos'd 
you, 

Fearing  this  fellow  here,  lest  he  should  tell 
My  wife  concerning  all — the  robe  and  dinner : 
Now  when  you  please,  we'll  enter. 

Erot.  Then  yon  do  not 

Stay  for  the  parasite  ? 

Men.  Sos.  I  neither  stay, 

Nor  care  a  rush  for  him ;  nor  would  I  have  him 
Be  let  in  when  he  comes. 

Erot.  With  all  my  heart- 

But  do  you  know,  sweet,  what  I'd  have  you  do? 

Men.  Sos.  Command  me  what  you  will. 

Erot.  That  robe  yon  gave  me 

I'd  have  you  carry  it  to  the  embroiderer's, 
To  be  made  up  anew ;  with  such  additions, 
As  I  shall  order. 

Men.  80s.  What  you  say  is  right: 

So  will  it  not  be  known ;  nor  will  my  wife, 
If  she  should  see  you  with  it  in  the  street, 
Know  you  have  got  it 

Erot.  So  then  by  and  by, 

Sweet,  you  shall  take  it  with  you,  when  yon  go. 

Men.  809.  I  will. 

Erot.  Let's  in  now. 

Men.  80s.  I'll  atteud  yon  presently, 

I  would  just  speak  a  word  with  him. 

[EmoTrtrm  gom  m, 
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Sun  Y. 
Mxvjbcdcus  Sosicus,  Mxssbfio. 

Men.  So*.  Messenio! 
Gome  hither. 

Mm.  What's  the  matter  1 

Men.  Sot.  '8tl— ahall  I 
Impart  it  to  yon? 

Mm.  What? 

Men.  So*.  Tib  such  a  chance. 

Mtu.  What  chance  f 

Men.  fibs.  I  know  what  yon  will  say. 

Men.  I  say 

80  much  the  worse  for  yon. 

Men.  809.  I  have  got  it,  boy : 

1  have  already  made  a  rare  beginning. 
Quick  as  yon  can,  go  carry  these  my  ship-mates 
Directly  to  some  place  of  entertainment 
Then  come  to  me  e'er  sunset 

Mm.  Master!  master  1 

You're  unacquainted  with  these  harlotries. 

Men.  809.  Peace,  prithee.   If  I  play  the  fool, 
'us  I, 

Not  you,  shall  suffer.  Why,  this  woman  here 
Is  a  mere  simpleton,  an  arrant  ignorant, 
As  far  as  I  have  prov'd  her  hitherto.— 
She  is  our  game,  my  boy. 

Mm.  Tis  over  with  us. 

Men.  Sot.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Mm.  He  is  undone,  that's  certain. 

This  pirate  vessel  has  the  boat  in  tow. 
But  I'm  a  fool,  that  I  should  seek  to  rule 
My  master :  for  be  bought  me  to  obey, 
Not  govern  him.  Come,  follow  me,  that  I 
May  wait  upon  him  at  the  time  he  order'd. 

[ExsrnU. 

Act  m.   Scxvx  I. 
Enter  Pbhiculus,  the  Parasite. 
I  have  seen  thirty  years  and  more,  yet  never 
Play'd  I  so  foolish  or  so  vile  a  trick 
As  I  have  done  this  day,  in  mixing  with 
The  crowd  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
Where  while  I  stood  staring  about,  MensBchmus 
Gave  me  the  slip,  I  fancy  to  his  mistress ; 
Nor  took  me  with  him. — Gods  confound  the  man ! 
First  took  it  in  his  head,  to  institute 
These  meetings  to  engage  the  most  engag'd. 
Twere  better  only  to  elect  the  idle 
Who  should  be  fined  in  case  of  non-attendance. 
There  are  enough  who  eat  their  meals  alone  ; 
Who've  nought  to  do,  who  nor  invited  are 
Nor  e'er  invite.— These  were  the  men  to  hold 
Assemblies,  and  attend  at  the  Comitia. — 
Had  this  beeu  so,  I  had  not  lost  my  dinner, 
Which  he'd  as  sure  have  given  me,  as  I  live. 
I'll  go  however — hope  of  the  very  scraps 
Comforts  my  mind. — But  see,  MensBchmus  comes 
From  dinner,  with  a  wreath. — All's  ta'en  away, 
And  I  am  come  at  a  fine  time  indeed ! 

scbvb  n. 

Enter  Msvscaxus  Sosiclbs,  with  a  rob*. 
Men.  Sot.  If  I  return  it  neatly  fitted  up, 

(tpeaking  to  Erotmm  within.) 
80  mat  you  scarce  shall  know  it  is  the  same, 


And  that  this  very  day,  shall  you  not  then 
Be  satisfied? 

Pen.  (apart.)  He's  carrying  the  robe 
To  the  embroiderer's—and  dinner's  done— 
The  wine  drank  off,  and  the  poor  parasite  biBt'd, 
By  Hercules  1  if  I  put  up  with  this, 
And  not  revenge,  I'm  not  the  man  I  am. 
Let's  first  see  what  he'll  do,  and  then  accost 
him. — 

Men.  80*.  Immortal  gods!  is  there  a  man  on 
whom 

You've  in  one  day  bestow'd  more  good,  or  one 
Who  less  could  hope  for  it?  I've  dined,  I've  drank, 
I've  feasted  with  my  mistress,  have  borne  off 
This  robe,  which  she  no  more  shall  call  her  own. 
Pen.  (apart.)  He  speaks  so  softly,  I  can  scarce 
distinguish 

What  'tis  he  says:  sure,  now  his  belly's  full, 
He  talks  of  me,  and  of  my  share  at  dinner. 
Men.  Sot.  She  told  me,  I  had  given  her  the 

robe, 

And  that  I'd  stolen  it  from  my  wife :  though  I 

Knew  she  was  wrong,  I  seemingly  assented 

To  all  her  story,  as  if  both  of  us 

Had  been  joint  parties  in  the  whole  transaction. 

Said  as  she  said — what  need  of  many  words? 

I  never  in  my  life  have  fared  so  well, 

And  at  so  small  expense. 

Pen.  I  will  accost  him. 

I'm  out  of  patience  till  I  quarrel  with  him. 

Men.  Sot.  Who  is  it  that  is  coming  to  accost  me  ? 

Pen.  Tell  me,  inconstant,  lighter  than  a  feather, 
Thou  worst  of  men,  most  wicked  of  mankind, 
Base  man,  deceiver,  void  of  faith  and  honour! 
Have  I  deserv'd  this  of  thee?  For  what  cause 
Hast  thou  undone  me  ?  Say,  have  I  deserv'd, 
That  thou  shouldst  steal  thyself  away  from  me, 
Now  at  the  Forum  ?  Thou  hast  buried  too 
The  dinner  in  my  absence,  to  the  which 
I  was  joint  heir. — How  dare  you  serve  me  thus? 

Men.  Sot.  Prithee,  young  man,  what  hast  to  do 
with  me  ? 

Abusing  thus  a  man  thou  dost  not  know — 
You'd  have  me  wreak  this  insult  then  hereafter? 

Pen.  You  have  done  that  already. 

Men.  Sot.  Answer  me. 

Tell  me  your  name,  young  man. 

Pen.  Still  mocking  me  ? 

As  if  you  did  not  know  my  name  ? 

Men.  Sot.  In  troth, 

I  know  not  till  this  day  I  ever  saw  thee, 
Nor  art  thou  known  to  me ;  whoe'er  thou  art, 
It  ill-becomes  thee  to  be  troublesome. 

Pen.  Not  know  me  ? 

Men.  Sot.  If  I  did,  I'd  not  deny  it 

Pen.  Awake,  MensBchmus. 

Men.  Sot.  Troth,  I  do  not  know, 

That  I'm  asleep. 

Pen.  Not  know  your  parasite? 

Men.  Sot.  Thy  head  is  turn'd,  young  man,  in 
my  opinion. 

Pen.  Answer  me,  did  you  not  this  very  day, 
Steal  from  your  wife  that  robe,  and  give'tErotium? 

Men.  Sot.  Neither  have  I  a  wife,  nor  robe  hare 
stolen, 
Nor  given  to  Eroftinm. 
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Pen.  Are  you  mad? 

Have  yon  your  senses  *  Why  the  thing's  apparent ! 
Did  I  not  see  you  coming  from  the  house* 
The  robe  upon  you? 

Men.  Sot.  Woe  upon  thy  head  I 

'Cause  you're  a  rogue,  think  you  we're  all  such  t 
Say  you,  you  saw  roe  with  this  robe  upon  me  ? 

Pern.  I  did,  by  Hercules  l 

Men  Sot.  Go,  and  be  hang'd 

As  you  deserve,  or  else  go  purge  your  brain ; 
For  thou'rt  the  veriest  madman  I  e'er  met  with. 

Pen.  By  Pollux1  temple,  nothing  shall  prevent 
me, 

From  telling  to  your  wife,  the  whole  that's  pass'd. 
And  then  shall  all  this  scurril  wit  retort 
Back  on  yourself.    Nor  shall  you,  unreveng'd, 
Have  swallow'd  down  my  dinuer. 

Men.  Sot.  What  is  this? 

Shall  every  one  I  see,  affront  me  thus  ? 
But  see,  the  door  is  opening.— 

Sciiri  in. 

Enter  a  Maid  Sbbvavt  of  Erotium,  with  a  clatp. 

8erv.  Erotium 
Most  earnestly  entreats  of  her  Menapchmus, 
("Twill  make  it  hut  one  trouble,)  to  bear  thit 
To  the  goldsmith,  with  her  orders,  that  he  add 
An  ounce  more  gold,  and  have  it  clean'd  and 
mended. 

Men.  Sot.  This,  and  aught  else  that  she  would 
have  me  do, 
Tell  her  I  will  take  care  to  execute. 

Serv.  But.  do  you  know  the  olasp  I'm  speaking 

of? 

Men.  Sot.  I  know  it  not ;  but  see,  'tis  made  of 
gold. 

Serv.  'Tis  that,  which  sometime  siuce,  you 
said  you  stole 
And  privately,  from  your  wife's  chest  of  drawers. 

Men.  Sot.  That's  what  I  never  did,  by  Her- 
cules 1 

Serv.  What,  don't  you  recollect  it?  then,  re- 
turn it 

Men.  Sot.  Stay :  I  bezin  to  recollect :  it  was 
The  same  I  gave  your  mistress. 

Strv.  Tes,  the  same. 

Men.  Sot.  Where  are  the  bracelets  which  I 
gave  with  it? 

Serv.  You  never  gave  them. 

Men.  Sot.  But  J  did,  by  Pollux ! 

And  gave  them  both  together. 

8erv.  Shall  I  say, 

You  will  take  care— 

Men.  Sot.  Yes ;  and  the  robe  and  clasp 

Shall  be  return'd  together — 

Serv.  Let  me,  sir, 

Beg  you'd  present  me  with  a  pair  of  ear-rings 
Of  gold,  and  of  two  pieces  value ;  that  I  may 
Look  well  upon  you,  when  you  pay  your  visits. 

Men.  Sot.  It  shall  be  done :  give  me  the  gold ; 
I'll  pay 
Myself  the  fashion. 

Serv.  No,  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Give  it  yourself,  Til  be  accountable. 


Men.  8m.  I  say,  give  me  the  gold— 
Serv.  Aootksr  time. 

I'll  pay  it  back  twofold. 

Men.  Sot.  I  have  no  money. 

Serv.  But  when  you  have,  you'll  pay  the  jew- 
eller. 

Any  commands  with  me  ? 

Men.  Sot.  Yes,  tell  your  mistress 

I'll  take  great  care  of  what  she  has  order'd  me^— 

[Exit  Sxbtact. 
Yes,  soon  as  may  be,  I'll  take  care  to  sell  them 

To  the  best  bidder.— -Is  she  now  gone  in? 
She  is,  and  shut  the  door.    Sure  all  the  gods 
Befriend  me,  and  heap  favour  upon  favour. 
Why  do  I  stay  when  time  and  opportunity 
Thus  favours  me  in  quitting  this  vile  place, 
This  place  of  bawds  and  panders? 
Haste  thee,  Mencechmus,  then ;  use  well  thy  feet, 
And  mend  thy  pace.  Let  me  take  off  my  wreath, 
And  throw  it  to  the  left:  that,  if  I'm  follow'd, 
They  may  suppose  I'm  gone  that  way.    I'll  no' 
Find,  if  I  can,  my  servant,  and  acquaint  him 
With  what  the  gods  are  doing  in  my  favour. 

[Ex*. 

Act  IV.   Scim  L 

Enter  the  Wirx  of  Menachmut  of  Epidamnmm  mi 

Psniculus,  the  Parasite. 

Wife.  And  shall  I  tamely  then  submit  to  live 
In  marriage  with  a  man,  who  filches  from  me 
Whatever'*  in  the  house,  and  bears  it  off 
A  present  to  his  mistress  ? 

Pen.  Hold  your  peace : 

I  will  so  order  matters :  that  you  shall 
Surprise  him  in  the  fact.    So  follow  me. 
Crown'd  with  a  wreath,  and  drunk,  he  bore 
away 

The  robe  that  he  fileh'd  from  you  yesterday, 
To  the  embroiderer's.  But  see,  the  wreath, 
The  very  wreath  he  wore — Is  it  not  true  ? 

(string  the  wreath  on  the  ground.) 
He's  gone  away ;  and  you  may  trace  his  steps. 
And  see,  by  Pollux's  temple,  he  returns, 
And  opportunely ;  but  without  the  robe. 

Wife.  How  shall  I  treat  him  now  ? 

Pen.  How?  Why  as  usual, 

Most  heartily  abuse  him. 

Wife.  Yes,  I  think  so — 

Pen.  Let's  stand  aside,  and  watch  him  from 
our  ambush.  retire,) 

Scekk  II. 
Enter  Mkxjichmus  of  Epidamnum. 

How  troublesome  it  is,  thus  to  indulge 
Ourselves  in  foolish  customs!  yet  the  great, 
These  petty  gods,  too  much  come  into  it. 
All  wish  to  have  a  number  of  dependants, 
But  little  care  whether  they're  good  or  bad. 
Their  riches,  not  their  qualities,  they  mind. 
Honest  and  poor  is  bad. — Wicked  and  rich, 
An  honest  man. — Clients,  that  have  regard 
To  neither  law,  nor  common  honesty, 
Weary  their  patrons — Leave  them  a  deposit, 
They  will  deny  the  trust — Litigious, 


Covetous,  fraudulent,  who've  got  their  wealth 

By  usury  or  perjury — Their  soul's 
Still  in  their  suits— A  summons  for  defence 
Once  issued,  'tis  their  patrons'  summons  too; 
Who  'fore  the  people,  praetor,  commissary, 
Must  speak  in  their  behalf,  however  wrong. 
Thus  was  I  plagued  to-day  by  a  dependant, 
One  of  this  sort,  who  would  not  let  me  do 
Aught  which  I  wanted  in  my  own  affairs ; 
Holding  me  close  to  his,  he  so  detained  me— 
When  I  had  battled  for  him  Tore  the  jEdiles, 
With  craft  had  pleaded  his  bad  cause,  had 
brought 

To  hard  conditions  his  opponent,  nay, 
Had  more  or  less  perplex'd  the  controversy, 
And  brought  it  e'en  to  making  their  deposits : 
What  does  he  do  ?— Why  gives  in  bail-— I  never 
Saw  in  all  my  life  a  villain  more  barefac'd 
In  all  respects — Three  witnesses  swore  plumb, 
And  prov'd  against  him  every  accusation. 
The  gods  confound  him !  for  thus  making  me 
Lose  all  my  time :  ay,  and  confound  myself, 
For  having  seen  the  Forum  with  these  eyes ! 
The  noblest  day  is  lost :  a  dinner's  order'd ; 
My  mistress  waits. — I  know  it,  and  as  soon 
As  e'er  I  could,  I've  hasten'd  from  the  Forum. 
Doubtless  she's  angry  with  me ;  but  the  robe 
Filch'd  from  my  wife  to-day,  and  sent  to  her, 
Shall  make  all  up. 

Pen.  What  say  you  now  ? 

Wife.  Unhappy! 
In  having  such  a  husband. — 

Pen.  Did  you  hear 

Distinctly  what  he  said* 

Wife.  Very  distinctly. 

Men.  Epi.  I  shall  do  right,  if  I  go  directly 
And  here  refresh  myself. 

Wife.  Wait  but  a  little, 

And  I'll  refresh  you  better,  (to  him.)  You  shall 
pay; 

Tea,  that  you  shall,  by  Castor !  and  with  interest, 
For  that  you  filch'd  from  me,  you've  thus  your 
due. 

What,  did  you  fancy  you  could  play  such  tricks 
In  secret? 

Men.  Epi.  What's  the  business,  wife  ? 

Wife.  Ask  that 

Of  me? 

Men.  Epi.  Why,  would  you  that  I  ask  of  him  ? 
Pen.  No  soothing  now.    Go  on. 
Men.  Epi.  Say,  why  so  pensive? 

Wife.  You  can't  but  know  the  roason — 
Pen.  Yes,  te  knows, 

But  cunningly  dissembles. 

Men.  Epi.  What's  the  matter? 

Wife.  The  robe. — 

Men.  Epi.  The  robe  ?  What— 

Wife.  A)",  the  robe. — 
Pen.  Why  pale? 

Men.  Epi.  I  pale !  unless  the  paleness  of  the 
robe 

Has  made  me  so. 

Pen.  I  too  am  pale,  because 

You  eat  the  supper,  and  ne'er  thought  of  me. 
To  him  again,  (to  the  Wife.) 

Men.  Epi.       Won't  you  be  silent? 


Pen.  No. 
He  nods  to  me  to  hold  my  tongue,  (to  the  Wife.) 

Men.  Epi.  Not  I, 

Bjy  Hercules !  I  neither  wink'd  nor  nodded. 

Wife.  I  am  an  unhappy  woman ! 

ifen.  Epi.  Why  unhappy? 

Explain.— 

Pen.         A  rare  assurance,  that  denies 
What  yourself  sees. — 

Men.  Epi.  By  Jove,  and  all  the  gods ! 

I  nodded  not— Are  you  now  satisfied  ? 

Pen.  And  to  be  sure,  she  now  will  give  yon 
credit 
Go  back  again— 

Men.  Epi.  And  whither? 

Pen.  Whither  else 

But  to  the  embroiderer — Beyond  all  doubt 
I  think  you  ought— Go,  and  bring  back  the  robe— 

Men.  Epi.  What  robe  do  you  speak  of? 

Wife.  Since  he  don't  remember 

What  be  has  done,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Men.  Epi.  Has  any  of  the  servants  been  at 
fault? 

Has  any  of  the  men  or  women  slaves 
Given  you  a  saucy  answer?— Say,  speak  out, 
He  shall  not  go  unpunish'd. 

Wife.  Sure,  you  trifle. 

Men.  Epi.  You're  out  of  humour :  that  I'm  not 
quite  plcas'd  with. 

Wife.  You  trifle  still. 

Men.  Epi.  Has  any  of  the  family 

Done  aught  to  make  yon  angry  ? 

Wife.  Trifling  still. 

Men.  EpL  Angry  with  me  then.— 
Wife.  Now  you  trifle  not 

Men.  Epi.  Troth  I've  done  nothing  to  deserve 

it  of  you. 
Wife.  Trifling  again. 

Men.  Epi.  What  is  it  gives  you  pain  ? 

Tell  me,  my  dear. 

Pen.  He  soothes  you :  civil  creature ! 

Men.  Epi.  Can't  you  be  quiet?  I  don't  speak 
to  you.  (to  Peniadut.) 

Wife.  Off  with  your  hand. 

Pen.  Ay,  thus  you're  rightly  serv'd—  (aside.) 
Dine  then  again  in  haste  when  I  am  absent! 
And  rally  me  before  the  house  when  drunk! 
A  wreath  too,  on  your  head ! 

Men.  Epi.  By  Pollux*  temple! 

I  have  not  din'd  to-day,  nor  have  I  once 
Set  foot  within  the  house. 

Pen.  You  dare  deny  it? 

Men.  Epi.  I  do,  by  Hercules ! 

Pen.  Consummate  impudence? 

Did  I  not  see  you  with  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
Standing  before  the  house  here ;  when  you  said 
My  head  was  turn'd:  when  you  denied  you 
knew  me, 

And  when  you'd  pass  upon  me  for  a  stranger? 

Men.  Epi.  I  do  assure  you,  since  I  slipp'd  away 
This  morning  from  you,  I've  not  been  till  now 
At  home. 

Pen.       I  know  you,  sir :  but  you  knew  not 
I'd  wherewithal  to  take  revenge  upon  you. 
I've  told  your  wife  the  whole,  by  Hercules! 

Men.  Epi.  What  have  you  told? 


PLAUTU8. 


Pen.  I  know  not   Ask  of  her. 

Men.  EpL  What's  this,  my  dear  f  What  is  it  he 

has  told  you! 
You  answer  not— Why  don't  yon  say  what  *tis1 
Wife.  As  if  you  knew  not    Why,  a  robe  has 
been 

Stolen  from  me  in  my  house. 
Men.  EpL  A  robe  stolen  from  you  t 

Wife.  Do  you  ask  me  ! 

Mm.  EpL  In  troth,  I  scarce  should  ask  it, 
Was  I  assur'd  it  was  so. — 

Pen.  Wicked  man! 

How  he  dissembles  1  but  you  can't  conceal  it, 
I  know  the  whole  affair ;  and  I  hare  told  it 
All  to  your  wife. 

Men.  EpL  What  is  all  this  about  ! 

Wife.  Since  you  hare  lost  all  shame,  and  won't 
confess 

The  thing  yourself,  hearken  to  me,  and  hear  it ; 
I'll  tell  you  what  has  made  me  out  of  humour, 
And  every  thing  he  has  discover  d  to  me. 
They've  done  well  for  mc,  they've  stolen  my  robe. 
Men.  EpL  Done  well  for  you  by  stealing  of 
your  robe  1 

Pen.  Observe  his  subterfuge :  'twas  stolen  for 
her,  (meaning  Erotium.) 
And  not  for  you :  Had  it  been  stolen  for  yon, 
It  had  been  safe. 

Men.  EpL         I've  naught  to  do  with  you. 
But  what  say  you!  (to  kit  Wife.) 

Wife.  I  say,  I've  lost  from  home 

A  robe. 

Men.  EpL  Who  took  it! 

Wife.  He  who  stole  it,  knows. 

Mm.  EpL  And  who  is  he  ? 

Wife.  One  who  is  call'd  Menschmus. 

Men.  EpL  Spitefully  donel  And  who  is  ihis 
Menachmus  ! 

Wife.  Yourself,  I  say. 

Men.  Epi.  Whatll! 

Wife.  Yes,  you. 

Men.  EpL  Who  said  so? 

Wife.  Myself. 

Pen.  And  I ;  and  that  you  had  carried  it 
Off  to  your  mistress,  to  Erotium. 

Men.  EpL  I? 
I  give  it  her  f 

Pm.  You,  you,  I  say.    Shall  I 

Go  fetch  an  owl,  to  hoot  in  at  your  ears, 
You,  you  ?  for  we  are  both  quite  tired. 

Men.  EpL  By  Jove,  and  all  the  gods,  I  swear 
my  dear, 

I  never  gave  it  her :  Will  that  content  you! 

Pen.  And  I,  I  swear  by  Hercules !  that  we 
Say  naught  but  truth. 

Men.  EpL  I  did  not  give  it  her, 

I  only  lent  it 

Wife.  Troth,  I  never  lend 

Your  coat,  nor  cloak  abroad.  Tis  right  for  woman 
To  lend  out  woman's  garments ;  men,  their  own. 
Won't  you  return  my  robe  ! 

Men.  EpL  The  robe,  I'll  see 

Shall  be  return'd — 

Wife.  Tis  the  best  way,— For  you 

Shall  never  set  a  foot  within  your  doors, 
Unless  you  bring  my  robe. 


Mm.  Epi.  Not  set  a  foot 

Within  my  doors  f 

Pen.  (to  the  Wife.)  What  recompense  for  me, 
Who  have  assisted  you  I 

Wife.  When  yon  have  had 

A  loss  like  mine,  I'll  do  the  same  for  yon. 

Pen.  By  Pollux's  temple!  that  will  never  be; 
For  I  have  nought  at  home  to  lose.    The  gods 
Confound  you  both,  both  of  yon,  wife  and  hat- 
band! 

I'll  hie  me  to  the  Forum :  for  I  find 
Tis  now  quite  over  with  me  in  this  family. 
[Exeunt  Piviculus  and  the  Wirx,  eevernJty. 
Men.  EpL  My  wife  then  thought  she'd  done  a 
mighty  matter, 
In  threat'ning  thus,  to  shut  me  oat  of  doors ; 
As  if  I  had  not  a  far  better  place, 
Where  I  shall  be  admitted.    Well,  if  I 
Displease  you,  my  dear  wife,  I  must  0*011  bear  It: 
But  I  shall  please  Erotium ;  and  she  ne'er 
Will  shut  me  out,  but  rather  shut  me  in. 
Well,  I'll  go  in,  and  pray  her  to  return 
The  robe  I  just  now  gave  her,  and  instead 
Of  that,  1  11  purchase  her  a  better.    Ho ! 
Who's  porter  here  !   Open  the  door,  and  call 
Erotium  hither. 

Scxxx  in. 
Enter  Exotium. 
Erot.  Who  inquires  for  me  ! 

Men.  EpL  Tis  one,  who  to  himself  is  mote  an 
enemy, 
Than  such  to  you. 

Erot.  My  dear  Menaechmus,  why 

Do'st  stand  before  the  door  !    Follow  me  in. 
Men.  EpL  Stay  here  a  little.  Do  you  know  the 
reason 
I  now  come  to  you. 

Erot.  I  know  it  very  well : 

Tis  to  amuse  yourself  along  with  me. 
Men.  EpL  That  robe  I  lately  gave  you,  prithee, 
love, 

Restore  it — For  my  wife  hath  been  apprised, 
And  knows  the  whole  affair  from  first  to  last 
I'll  buy  one  for  you  twice  as  rich,  you'll  like— 

Erot.  I  gave  it  you  but  now,  to  carry  it 
To  the  embroiderer's ;  with  it,  a  bracelet 
To  give  the  jeweller  to  set  anew. 

Men.  EpL  You  gave  to  me  a  bracelet,  and  the 
robe! 

Never— For  when  I'd  giv'n  the  robe  to  you, 
I  went  directly  to  the  market-place : 
Now  first  return  I ;  nor  have  seen  you  since. 
Erot.  I  see  through  your  design:  because  I 
trusted  you, 

You  would  deceive  me ;  that  'tis  you  would  do. 
Men.  EpL  I  do  not  ask  you  for  it  to  defraud 

you, 

But  tell  you,  that  my  wife  knows  all  the  affair. 

Erot.  Nor  did  I  ask  you  for  it :  you  yourself 
Gave  it  me  freely ;  as  a  gift,  you  gave  it ; 
And  now  demand  it  back.    Well,  be  it  so : 
Let  it  be  yours,  take  it ;  make  use  of  it, 
You  or  your  wife,  preserve  it  as  your  eyes . 
But  don't  deceive  yourself ;  after  this  day 
Yon  never  shall  set  foot  within  my  doors, 
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Since  you  have  treated  with  contempt  a  woman, 
"Who  has  not  merited  such  usage  from  yon. 
Next  time  you  come,  be  sure  bring  money  with 

you, 

Too  shall  not  hare  to  Tisit  me  for  nothing. 
Henceforth  find  some  one  else  to  disappoint. 
Men.  Epi.  Tou  are  too  hasty— Hark  you  I— 

Stay — Come  back. 
Erot.  Still  are  you  there?  and  dare  on  my 
account 

Still  to  return  ?  [Exit  Eaonux. 

Men.  Epi.       She's  gone— has  shut  the  door. 
Now  I'm  turn'd  out  indeed :  nor  can  I  gain 
Credit,  or  from  my  mistress  or  my  wife. 
I'll  go,  consult  my  friends  in  the  anair. 

[Exit. 

Scute  IV. 

Enter  Mmcaxus  Sosiclis,  with  the  robe, 
Twas  foolish  in  me  when  but  now  I  trusted 
My  purse  with  all  that's  in  it,  to  Messeuio. 
He  has  got,  I  doubt,  into  some  brothel  with  it 

Enter  the  Wirs  of  Meneechmut  of  Epidammm. 

Wife.  I'll  now  see  if  my  husband  is  come  home. 
But  see,  he's  here!  All's  well,  he  brings  my  robe. 

Men.  Soe.  I  wonder  where  Messenio  can  be  got 

Wife.  I'll  go,  and  talk  to  him  as  he  deserves.— 
Art  not  ashamed,  vile  man,  to  appear  before  me, 
And  with  this  robe  ? 

Men.  Sot.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  woman? 
What  is't  disturbs  you  ? 

Wife.  Dare  you,  impudence ! 

Mutter  a  single  word,  or  speak  to  me? 

Men.  Sot.  What  have  I  done,  I  should  not  dare 
to  speak  ? 

Wife.  What !  do  you  ask  me  ?  O  consummate 

impudence ! 
Men.  Sot.  Did  you  ne'er  hear,  good  woman, 

why  the  Grecians 
Call'd  Hecuba  a  bitch? 

Wife.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Men.  Sot.  Because  she  did  the  same  that  you 

do  now ; 

Threw  out  abuse  on  every  one  she  saw : 
And  therefore,  rightly  did  they  call  her  bitch. 

Wife.  I  cannot  bear  these  scandalous  reproaches : 
I'd  rather  be  a  widow  all  my  life, 
Than  bear  these  vile  reflections  you  throw  on 
me. 

Men.  Sot.  What  is't  to  me,  whether  you  live  as 
married, 

Or  parted  from  your  husband  ?  Is  it  thus 
The  custom  to  sing  out  such  idle  stories 
To  strangers  on  their  first  arrival  here  ? 

Wife.  What  idle  stories?  No,  I  will  not  bear  it, 
I'd  rather  live  a  widow,  than  endure 
Your  humours  any  longer. 

Men.  Sot.  Troth,  for  me 

Long  as  you  please,  you  We  leave  to  live  a  widow : 
As  long  as  Jupiter  shall  keep  his  kingdom. 

Wife.  You  would  not  own  but  now,  you  stole 
that  robe, 

And  now  you  hold  it  out  before  my  eyes? 
What !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
Men.  Sot.  By  Hercules ! 


Yon  are  an  impudent  and  wicked  woman, 
To  dare  to  say  this  robe  was  stolen  from  yon ; 
When  it  was  given  me  by  another  woman, 
To  get  it  alter'd  for  her. 

Wife.  Yes,  by  Castor! 

I'll  call  my  father  hither,  and  lay  open 
Ail  your  base  actions  to  him.  Decius,  go, 

(to  a  servant.) 
Seek  for  my  father,  bring  him  with  you ;  say, 
Tis  proper  he  should  corner— I'll  tell  him  all 
Your  horrid  usage.— 

Men.  Sot.  Are  you  in  your  senses! 

What  horrid  usage  ? 

Wife.  How  you  have  filch'd  from  me 

My  robe,  my  gold,  from  me  who  are  your  wife, 
And  given  them  to  your  mistress. — Say  I  not 
The  very  truth? — 

Men.  Sot.  I  prithee,  woman,  say 

Where  I  may  sup,  to  charm  me  from  your  tongue. 
I  know  not  whom  you  take  me  for.— For  you, 
I  know  as  much  of  Parthaon. 

Wife.  Though  you  mock  me, 

You  can't,  by  Pollux  1  serve  my  father  so, 
Who's  just  now  coming  hither.— Look  behind. 
Say,  do  you  know  him  ? 

Men.  Sot.  Just  as  I  know  Chalcas. 

The  very  day  that  I  saw  you,  before 
This  day  did  I  see  him— 

Wife.  Dar'st  thou  deny 

That  thou  know'st  me,  deny  thou  know'st  my 
father? 

Men.  Sot.  I'd  say  the  same  thing,  did'st  thou 

bring  thy  grandfather. 
Wife.  By  Castor !  you  are  like  yourself  in  all 

things. 

Scsss  V. 
Enter  Old  Man. 
Old  M.  Fast  as  my  age  permits,  and  as  the 
occasion 

Calls,  will  I  push  my  steps,  and  hasten  forward. 
How  easily,  I  easily  may  guess. 
My  speed  forsakes  me ;  I'm  beset  with  age ; 
I  bear  a  weak,  yet  heavy  laden  body. 
Old  age  is  a  sad  pedlar ;  on  his  back 
Carrying  along  a  pack  of  grievances. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  them  all ; 
But  this  affair  I  cannot  well  digest 
What  should  this  matter  be,  which  makes  my 
daughter 

Want  me  to  come  to  her  in  such  a  hurry? 
She  does  not  tell  me  what  the  business  is, 
What  'tis  she  wants,  nor  why  she  sends  for  me j 
Yet  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess,  what  it  is : 
I'm  apt  to  think,  some  quarrel  with  her  husband. 
Such  is  their  way,  who  of  their  portions  proud, 
Would  keep  their  husbands  under  government 
Nor  are  the  husbands  often  without  fault 
But  there  are  bounds  how  far  a  wife  should  go. 
Nor  does  my  daughter  send  to  see  her  father, 
But  when  some  fault's  committed,  or  perhaps 
Some  quarrel  has  arisen.  What  it  is, 
I  soon  shall  know. — For,  look,  I  see  her  then, 
Before  the  door ;  and  with  her  too,  her  husband, 
Whose  looks  are  pensive.- 'Tis  as  I  suspectedV— 
I'll  call  her— 
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Wifi.  ni  go  meet  hiou— Happiness 

Attend  you,  father! 

Old  M.  That  good  will  to  you ! 

Am  I  come  here  to  see  things  go  on  well  ? 
Wherefore  your  order,  that  I  should  be  tent 
for? 

Why  are  you  pensive,  say?  and  what's  the  reason 
Your  husband  keeps  aloof  in  anger  from  you  ? 
The  reason  I  know  not,  but  there  has  been 
Some  bickering  between  you.— Who's  in  fault? 
Tell  in  few  words— no  long  discourse  about  it.— 

Wife.  I  am  in  nought  to  blame ;  be  easy  then 
As  to  that  point,  my  father.  But  I  cannot 
Live  longer  with  him,  nor  stay  longer  here. 
Therefore,  I  beg  you  take  me  hence  away. 

Old  M.  Say,  what's  the  matter? 

Wife.  Matter  ?  I  am  made 

A  laughing-stock. 

Old  M.  By  whom? 

Wife.  By  him  you've  made 

My  husband. 

Old  M.  So!  a  quarrel!  say,  bow  often 

I've  warned  you  both,  not  to  complain  to  me. 

Wife.  How  can  I  help  it,  sir? 

Old  M.  What!  ask  you  me? 

Wife.  Yes,  if  you'll  give  me  leave. 

Old  M.  How  many  times 

Have  I  advis'd  you  to  conform  to  your  husband? 
Never  to  watch  his  actions ;  where  he  goes, 
Or  what  he  is  about 

Wife.  But  he's  in  love, 

Here  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  courtezan. 

Old  M.  He's  wise  in  that:  and  by  that  care  of 
yours, 

Iti  thus  observing  him,  I  would  advise  him 
To  love  still  more. 

Wife.  He  drinks  there,  too. 

Old  M.  For  you, 

Think  you  he'll  ever  drink  the  less,  or  there, 
Or  elsewhere,  as  he  likes  ?  What  impudence ! 
Do  you  insist,  he  never  sup  abroad, 
Nor  entertain  a  stranger  at  your  house  ? 
Would  you,  your  husband  should  obey  your  plea- 
sure? 

You  may  as  well  require  him  to  partake 
Your  work  with  you,  and  sit  among  the  maids, 
And  card  the  wool. 

Wife.  I  find,  sir,  I  have  brought  you 

No  advocate  for  me,  but  for  my  husband. 
Here  stand  you  as  a  patron  iu  my  cause, 
Yet  plead  for  his.— 

Old  M.  Was  he  in  aught  to  blame, 

I  should  condemn  him  more  than  I  do  you. 
But  when  I  see  he  keeps  you  richly  clothed, 
Allows  you  servants,  and  a  plenteous  table, 
A  wife  thus  treated,  should  in  my  opinion 
Bear  towards  him  a  more  equal  mind. 

Wife.  But  he 

Fillers  my  gold,  my  robe  from  out  my  chest; 
Roh*  me,  and  carries  to  his  courtezans 
My  richest  ornaments. 

Old  M.  If  ho  acts  thus, 

He  acts  amiss :  if  not,  you  act  but  ill, 
When  you  accuse  one  that  is  innocent. 

Wife.  Why,  even  at  this  very  ins  taut,  sir, 
He  has  a  bracelet,  and  a  robe  of  mine, 


Which  he  bore  off  here  to  this  courtezan; 
And  now  he  finds  I  know  it,  brings  them 
Old  M.  Tis  right  to  know  these  matter*  ftrass 

himself : 

I  will  accost,  and  speak  to  him.  Say, 
What's  your  dispute  ?  Give  me  at  once  to 
Why  are  you  pensive?  And  why  as  your  wife 
In  wrath  against  you  ? 

Men.  Sot.  Whosoe'er  you  are, 

Whate'ers  your  name,  I  call  great  Jupiter, 
And  all  the  gods  to  witness — 

Old  M.  Why,  and  wherefore? 

Men.  Sot.  That  I  this  woman  ne'er  have  injar'd4 
her, 

Who  raves  about  my  stealing  from  her  house 
This  robe,  and  bearing  of  it  off*.    If  ever 
I've  once  set  foot  within  her  doors,  I  wish 
I  may  become  the  veriest  wretch  alive. 

Old  M.  Have  you  your  senses  when  you  make 
that  wish  ? 
Or,  when  deny  that  ever  you  set  foot 
Within  that  house,  where  you  reside  yourself? 
0,  of  all  madmen  the  most  mad ! 

Men.  Sot.  Old  man, 

And  do  you  say,  that  I  inhabit  here  ? 

Old  M.  Do  you  deny  it? 

Men.  Sot.  By  Hercules,  I  do! 

Wife.  'Tis  impudence  to  do  so.  But  you  memo, 
Because  you  went  this  night  elsewhere. 

Old  M.  Come  hither, 

Daughter—and  you  (to  him.)  what  say  you  now ! 
This  night  went  you  from  hence  ? 

Men.  Sot.       Whither  ?  for  what,  I  pray  you? 

Old  M.  I  know  not. 

Wife.  'Tis  plain  he  banters,  you. 

Old  M.  [to  her.)  What,  canst  not  hold  thy 
tongue?  Truly,  Meuaechmus, 
You've  jested  long  enough :  now  to  the  purpose. 
Men.  Sot.  Pray,  what  have  you  to  do  with  me? 
what  business  ? 
Say  whence  you  come ;  and  who  you  are ;  aad 
what 

I've  done  to  you,  or  to  this  woman  here, 
That  ye  thus  tcaze  me  ?— 

Wife.  How  his  eyes  shine  I  see! 

A  greenish  colour  spreads  o'er  all  his  temples, 
O'er  all  his  forehead.  See  his  eyes !  they  sparkle ! 

Men.  Sot.  (aside.)  Since  they  will  have  me  mad, 
what  can  I  do? 
Better  then  feign  a  madness,  I  may  thus 
Fright  them  away.— 

Wife.  Look  how  he  yawns  and  stretches! 
What  shall  I  do,  my  father ! 

Old  M.  Come  this  way, 

As  far  orT  from  him  as  you  can,  my  child. 

Men.  Sos.  Evol,  Evoi !  Bacchus,  son  of  Jove, 
Why  dost  thou  call  me  to  the  wood  to  hunt? 
I  hear  you,  but  I  cannot  stir  from  hence, 
This  woman,  on  the  left  side,  watches  me 
Like  a  mad  dog ;  on  t'other,  this  old  goat, 
Who  often  in  his  life  has  by*  false  wituess 
Destroy  d  the  guiltless  man. — 

OldM.  Woe  on  thy  life! 

Men.  So*.  See  where  Apollo  from  his  oracle 
Commands  me  to  burn  out  that  woman's  eyes, 
With  lighted  torches. 
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Wife.  I'm  undone,  my  father ! 

He  threatens  me,  to  burn  out  both  my  eyes. 

Men.  Sot.  (aiide.)  Alas!  they  say  I'm  mad,  yet 
they  themselves 
Are  much  more  mad  than  I. 

Old  M.  Hark,  you !  my  daughter ! 

Wife.  Tour  pleasure,  sir?  What  shall  we  do? 

Old  M.  Suppose 
I  call  my  servants  quickly— I'll  bring  them,  those 
Shall  carry  him  into  the  house,  there  bind  him, 
Ere  be  make  more  disturbance. — 

Men.  Sot.  On  my  word,  (aside.) 

Unless  I  take  great  care,  they'll  bear  me  off 
By  force  into  their  house.  Yes,  thou  hast  order'd 
me, 

Not  to  forbear  the  thrusting  of  my  fists 
Into  her  face,  unless  she  marches  off 
Far  from  my  sight,  and  goes  and  hangs  herself. 
Yes,  yes,  Apollo,  I  obey  thy  orders. 

Old  M.  Run  home,  my  daughter,  run  into  the 
house 

Fast  as  you  can,  lest  he  belabour  you. 

Wife.  I  fly.  I  pray  you  take  good  heed,  my 
father, 

That  he  escape  not  An  unhappy  wife 

Am  I,  to  hear  all  this.  [Exit. 

Men.  Sot.  I've  sent  her  off,  (aside.) 

Not  ill.  And  now  must  I  send  after  her 
This  more  than  filthy  fellow,  this  old  grey 
beard, 

This  totterer,  this  old  Tithon,  son  of  Cygnus— 
Tis  thy  command  that  I  should  break  his 

limbs,  (aloud.') 
His  bones,  his  joints,  with  that  same  staff  he 

carries. 

Old  M.  Touch,  or  come  nearer  me,  and  you'll 
repent  it 

Men.  Sot.  Yes,  I  will  do  as  you  have  order'd 
me, 

Take  up  this  two-edg'd  axe,  bone  this  old  fellow, 
And  cut  his  bowels  piece-meal. 

Old  M.  Troth,  I  must 

Take  care  though  of  myself— I  am  afraid, 
He'll  do  a  mischief  to  me,  as  he  threatens. 

Men.  Sot.  Apollo  I  fast  thou  pour'st  thy  great 
behests — 

Now  thou  comraand'st  me,  harness  my  wild 
steeds, 

Fierce  and  untam'd ;  and  now  to  mount  my  car 
And  crush  in  pieces  this  Getulian  lion, 
This  stinking,  toothless  beast— Now  do  I  mount, 
And  now  I  shake  the  reins— I  take  the  lash ; 
Now  fly,  my  steeds,  and  let  your  sounding  hoofs 
Tell  your  swift  course— show  in  the  turn  your 
speed. 

Old  M.  And  dost  thou  threaten  me  with  har- 

ness'd  steeds? 
Men.  Sot.  Again,  Apollo  I  thou  again  com- 
mand'st  me 
To  rush  upon  yon  fellow  that  stands  there, 
And  murder  him.    But  who  is  this,  that  by 
My  fluttering  tresses  plucks  me  from  my  car, 
The  dire  commands  revoking  of  Apollo? 

OlfM.  A  sharp  and  obstinate  distemper  this  I 
Ye  god  s  I  is't  possible,  a  man  who  seem'd 
So  well  but  now,  should  fall  so  suddenly 
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Into  so  strange  a  malady  ?  Away, 

I  must  make  haste,  and  send  for  a  physician. 

[Exit. 

Men.  Sot.  What!  are  they  gone?  Are  they  both 

fled  my  sight? 
Who  fbrc'd  me  in  my  wits  to  feign  the  madman. 
What  hinders  now,  to  embark  me,  while  I'm 

well? 

I  beg  you,  sirs,  (to  the  tpectators.)  if  the  old  man 
return, 

Not  to  discover,  down  what  street  I  took.  [Exit. 

Act  V.   Scuts  L 
Enter  Old  Mav. 
My  limbs  with  sitting  ache,  my  eyes  with  water- 
ing, 

While  this  same  doctor  from  his  patients  comes. 

Scarcely  arriv'd  at  home,  he's  telling  me, 

He  was  obliged  to  set  a  broken  leg 

Of  Aesculapius,  and  Apollo's  arm. 

I'm  thinking  whether  I  am  bringing  with  me, 

Or  a  physician,  or  a  carpenter — 

But  see !  he  comes,  though  with  an  emmet's  pace. 

Scifi  II. 
Enter  Phtsiciait. 

Phyt.  What  did  you  say  was  his  disorder,  sir, 
Inform  me,  is  he  mad,  or  is  he  frantic  ? 
Is  it  a  lethargy,  or  is  he  dropsical  ? 

Old  M.  I  brought  you  hither  to  know  that  of 
you,  # 
And  that  your  art  should  cure  him. 

Phyt.  Nought  more  easy. 

From  this  time,  I  engage  he  shall  be  well. 

Old  M.  I'd  have  great  care  ta'en  of  him  in  his 
cure. 

Phyt.  My  frequent  visits  oft  will  make  me 
puff, 

Such  great  care  I  shall  take  in  curing  him. 
Old  M.  But  see  the  man ! 
Phyt.  Let  us  observe  his  actions. 

Scsfi  III. 
Enter  Mifjichhus  of  Epidamnum. 
Men.  Epi.  This  day  has  been  unlucky,  and  to 
me 

Quite  adverse— what  I  thought  to  have  done  in 
secret, 

Has  been  discover'd  by  this  parasite, 

And  brought  both  fear  and  infamy  upon  me. 

He  my  Ulysses  was,  and  my  adviser ; 

Yet  nought  but  evil  heaps  on  me  his  king. 

His  thread  of  life,  if  I  but  live  myself, 

Will  I  cut  off.    How  like  a  fool  I  talk ! 

His  thread  of  life  1   His  thread  of  life  is  mine  •,' 

He  eats  my  victuals,  lives  at  my  expense. 

Yes,  I  will  be  the  death  of  him.  Besides, 

This  wench  has  acted  but  in  character, 

The  manner  of  them  all.    When  I  request  her 

To  give  me  back  the  robe  to  give  my  wife, 

She  tells  me,  she  already  had  return'd  it 

Troth,  I'm  unhappy ! 

Old  M.  Hear  you  what  he  says? 

Phyt.  He  says  he  is  unhappy. 

Old  M.  Pray  go  nearer. 
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Phys.  Save  you,  Menasohmtn.   Why  do  yon 
bare  your  arms  ? 
Too  know  not  how  it  helps  on  your  disorder. 

Men.  EpL  Go  hang  yourself,  [to  the  Old  Man.) 

Phys.  What  think  you  now? 

*Men.  Epi.  What  think  ? 

What  can  I  think? 

Phys.  To  work  a  cure  requires 

More  than  an  acre  of  good  hellebore. 
Hark  ye !  Mensechmus  ? 

Men.  EpL        What  would 'at  thou  with  me? 

Phys.  Answer  to  what  I  ask:  Say,  do  you 
drink 
White  wine  or  red? 

Men.  Epi.  Go  hang  yourself. 

Phys.  I  find 

The  mad  fit  just  now  coming  on. 

Men.  EpL  Why  not 

Ask  me  as  well  the  colour  of  my  bread, 
Whether  I  eat  it  purple,  red,  or  yellow? 
Whether  eat  scaly  birds,  or  feather'd  fish. 

Old  M.  Hark !  how  deliriously  he  talks !  or  e'er 
He  grows  stark  staring  mad,  give  him  some  po- 
tion. 

Phys.  Hold,  stay  a  little,  I  shall  farther  ques- 
tion him. 

OldM.  More  idle  talk  will  quite  demolish  him. 

Phys.  Tell  me  but  this ;  do  you  ever  find  your 
eyes 
Grow  hard  ? 

Men.  EpL    Do  you  take  me  for  a  locust,  fool  ? 

Bays.  Do  you  find  your  bowels  make  a  noise 
sometimes? 

Men.  EpL  When  I  am  full,  my  bowels  make 
no  noise : 
They  do,  when  I  am  hungry. — 

Phys.  By  my  troth, 

In  this  he  does  not  answer  like  a  madman. 
D'you  sleep  till  daylight?  When  you  go  to  bed, 
D'you  get  to  sleep  with  ease  ? 

Men.  Epi.  My  debt*  discharged, 

I  sleep  with  ease.    May  Jove  and  all  the  gods 
Confound  this  questioner ! 

Phys.  He  'gins  to  rave,  {aside.) 

Take  heed  of  what  you  say. 

Old  M.  In  what  be  says, 

He's  much  more  moderate  than  he  was  but  now. 
Tis  but  a  while  ago,  he  said,  his  wife 
Was  a  mad  bitch. 

Men.  Epi.         What  did  I  say  ? 

Old  M.  You're  mad, 

I  say. 

Men.  EpL  What,  I  ? 

Old  M.  You  there,  who  threaten'd  me, 

You'd  trample  me  beneath  your  horse's  feet. 
I  saw  you  do  it,  and  I  will  maintain  it 

Men.  EpL  And  I  well  know,  you've  stol'n 
Jove's  sacred  crown, 
And  for  the  fact  have  been  confin'd  in  prison. 
And  when  re  leas  \1  you've  been  severely  whipped 
Under  a  gibbet    And  I  know  besides, 
You've  kill'd  your  father,  and  have  sold  your 
mother. 

Think  you  I  am  so  mad,  I  can't  devise 
The  same  abusive  language  against  you, 
At  you  can  do  'gainst  me. 


Old  M.  Doctor,  I  be*  poo, 

What  you  intend  to  do  to  him,  do  quickly. 
Do  you  not  see  he's  mad? 

Phys.  Twere  the  best  thing, 

You  know,  to  have  him  carried  to  my  house. 

Old  M.  Do  you  think  so? 

Phys.  Why  not?  I  there  can  treat  him 

As  I  think  proper. 

Old  M.  Do  just  as  you  pie 

Phys.  About  some  twenty  days,  you  shall  drink 
hellebore. 

Men  EpL  And  you,  some  thirty  days,  shall  be 

tied  up, 
And  flogg'd  severely. 

Phys.  Go,  and  call  your  i 

To  bring  him  to  my  house. 

Old  M.  How  many  i 

D'ye  think  will  be  sufficient  ? 

Phys.  As  I  see  him 

So  mad,  not  less  than  four. 

Old  M.  They  shall  be  ben 

Immediately.    Take  care  of  him,  good  doctor. 

Phys.  I'll  home  to  get  things  ready  that  are 
wanting. 

Go,  bid  your  servants  bring  him  to  my  house. 
Old  M.  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  soon  be 
there. 

Phys.  I'm  gone. 

Old  M.  Farewell. 
[Exeunt  Phtsiciaic  and  Old  Ma.it  separately. 

Men.  EpL  The  father-in-law  is  gone, 
And  so's  the  doctor.    Now  I  am  alone. 
How  is  it,  Jove,  these  men  will  have  me  mad. 
Since  I  was  born,  I've  ne'er  been  sick  one  day. 
Nor  am  I  mad,  nor  do  I  seek  for  quarrels, 
Nor  stir  up  strifes.    I'm  well  in  health,  and  see 
Others  the  same :  I  know  men,  and  I  speak  to 
them. 

Is't  not,  that  those  who  say  that  I  am  mad, 
Are  mad  themselves?  What  shall  I  do?  I  would 
Go  home;  but  then  my  wife  will  not  permit 
it — 

My  mistress  too  will  not  admit  me.  This, 
All  of  it's  ill.  I'll  e'en  stay  here  till  night, 
And  I  may  get  admittance  in  the  dark. 

{stands  apart) 

Scixi  IV. 
Enter  Mksskxto. 
Mess.  Tis  on  all  hands  allow'd  to  be  the  proof 
Of  a  good  servant,  when  he  takes  good  care  of, 
Looks  after,  thinks  of,  and  disposes  rightly 
His  master's  business.  That  when  he  is  absent, 
Things  may  go  on  as  well,  or  even  better 
Than  when  he's  present.    He  whose  heart  is 
ripht, 

Will  think  his  back  of  greater  consequence 
Than  is  his  gullet :  Ay,  and  to  his  belly 
Prefer  his  legs.    He  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
The  wages,  servants  good-for-nothing,  idle, 
Or  wicked,  from  their  master's  hands  receive ; 
And  these  are,  stripes  and  chains,  the  stocks,  the 
mill, 

Hard  labour,  cold  and  hunger.    Such  as  these 
Are  the  rewards  of  idleness.   This  evil 
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rribly  afraid  of;  therefore  choose 
r  to  do  my  duty,  than  neglect  it. 
i  I  can  bear,  but  stripes  I  hate.    I  rather 
to  eat  that  which  has  been  ground  by 
others, 

grind  myself  what  others  are  to  eat 
;fore  execute  my  master's  orders 
and  with  sober  diligence  I  serve  him : 
urns  to  my  account — Let  others  act  then 
st  they  think  it  for  their  interest, 
er  be  that  which  I  ought  to  be : 
ear  I'll  still  retain,  to  keep  me  free 
fault;  that  wheresoe'er  my  master  is, 
be  ready  there  to  wait  on  him. 
servants  who  have  nothing  done  amiss, 
ep  this  fear,  still  make  themselves  of  use 
ir  respective  masters.    But  the  servants 
lever  live  in  fear  of  doing  wrong,— 
when  they've  something  done  to  merit 

punishment 
myself,  I  shan't  live  long  in  fear — 
me  draws  uigh,  when  master  will  reward 

me 

I  the  paii, 8  I  have  been  at  to  serve  him. 
?rv\l  him  so,  as  to  consult  my  back, 
hat  I've  plac'd  the  servants,  as  he  order'd, 
a  hat  they'd  want  i'th'  inn,  I'm  come  to 

meet  him. 
w  knock  at  the  door,  that  he  may  know 
re,  though  doubtful  whether  I  can  bring  him 
ff  from  this  vile  house — I  fear  me  much, 
should  come  after  the  battle's  fought 

Sckjtb  V. 
Enter  Old  Majc  with  Servants. 
M.  (Jo  the  servants.)  By  gods  and  men,  I 

here  conjure  you  all 
e  good  care  to  execute  the  orders 
you  already ;  and  I  now  repeat  them, 
at  man  carried  to  the  doctor's  house ; 
in  of  both  your  sides  and  legs,  obey  me. 
•e,  each  of  you,  not  to  heed  his  threats 

there. 

tand  you  thus  ?  why  hesitate  ?  e'en  now 
?ht  to've  been  borne  off.    I'll  go  myself 
it  to  the  doctor :  when  you  are  got  thither, 
find  me  there  before  you— 

[Exit  Old  Ma  it. 
.  Epi.  I'm  undone, 

is  the  matter  ?  What  do  these  men  want, 
hey  run  here  so  fast?  What  is't  you  want? 
lo  you  thus  surround  me  ?  Why  thus  hale 
me? 

would  you  carry  me?  Undone!  help! 
help !  help ! 
e,  ye  Epidamnians!  Let  me  go. 

(to  the  servants.) 
t.  Ye  gods,  what  do  I  see !  What  men  are 
these 

lus  unworthily  are  bearing  off 
ister  ? 

Epi.  What,*will  no  one  dare  to  help  met 
».  Master,  I  will,  and  boldly  too.— What 
villainy ! 

idamnians,  thus  to  seize  my  master, 
open  street,  by  daylight,  undisturb'd 


By  tumults  in  your  city— A  free  man 
He  enter'd  it— Then  let  him  go,  I  say— 

Men.  Epi.  Whoe'er  you  are,  assist  me,  I  be- 
seech you, 

Nor  let  them  do  such  signal  outrage  on  me.  t 

Mess.  Yes,  Til  assist,  defend,  and  succour  you. 
Tis  far  more  just,  that  I  myself  should  perish, 
Than  suffer  you  to  be  thus  treated,  master : 
Pluck  out  that  fellow's  eye,  I  beg  of  you, 
Who  holds  you  by  the  shoulder.    Til  myself 
Plant  in  these  rascals'  chaps  a  crop  of  blows. 
If  you  persist  in  bearing  him  away, 
You'll  find  you'll  have  the  worst  of  it  Let 
him  go.  , 

Men.  Epi.  I've  got  hold  of  the  rascal's  eye. 

Mess.  Why  then 

Let  in  his  head  the  socket  straight  appear. 
Rogues!  Rascals! 

Servs.  You'll  murder  us.   Have  mercy! 

Mess.  Let  him  go  then. 

Men.  Epi.  What  is't  ye  mean,  you  rascals  1 
By  laying  hands  on  me  thus  violently  ? 
Curry  the  scoundrels  with  your  blows. 

Mess.  Away, 
Begone,  go  and  be  hang'd,  ye  rascals ! 
You  there,  that  are  the  last  to  quit  your  hold, 
Take  this  along  with  you  as  a  reward — 

(strikes  him.) 
So,  so:  I  think  I've  on  this  scoundrel's  chaps 
Written  in  red  letters. — 'Troth,  I  came  in  time 
To  your  assistance,  master. 

Men.  Epi.  May  the  gods ! 

Whoe'er  you  are,  be  ever  kind  to  you, 
Young  man.    For  without  you,  I  ne'er  had  seen 
The  setting  sun  this  day. 

Mess.  By  Pollux !  therefore, 

If  you  do  right,  you'll  give  me,  sir,  my  freedom. 

Men.  Epi.  Give  you  your  freedom ! 

Mess.  Out  of  doubt,  my  master, 

Since  I  have  sav'd  your  life. 

Men.  Epi.  How's  this !  young  man, 

You  are  mistaken. 

Mess.  I  mistaken !  how  ? 

Men.  Epi.  I  swear  by  Father  Jupiter,  I'm  not 
Your  master. 

Mess.  Can  you  say  so  ? 

Men.  Epi.  I  don't  lie. 

I  never  had  a  servant  yet ;  I  say, 
Who  ever  did  for  me,  what  you  have  done  I 

Mess.  If  then  you  will  not  own  me  for  your 
servant, 

E'en  let  me  go,  and  have  my  liberty. 

Men.  Epi.  As  far  as  in  my  power,  take  your 
liberty, 

And  go  where'er  you  please. 

Mess.  Then  you  command  me  ? 

Men  Epi.  Yes  sure,  as  far  as  I've  a  right  to 
do  so. 

Mess.  My  patron,  thanks ! 

A  Serv.  I  joy  to  see  you  free, 

Messenio. 

Mess.      In  troth  I  well  believe  you. 
By  Hercules!  I  do.    And,  now,  my  patron, 
I  beg,  you'd  lay  on  me  the  same  commands 
As  when  I  was  your  servant  I'll  live  with  you: 
And,  when  you  home  return^  ^ja  "w^Jcl^^^ki. 
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Men.  Epi.  No,  by  no  means. 

Mat.  Ill  go  now  to  the  inn, 

And  bring  your  goods  and  money  to  you  straight: 
The  parse  which  has  your  money,  is  last  seal'd 
Within  the  cloak-bag.    I'll  go  bring  it  straight. 

Men.  Epi.  Do  so,  and  quickly. 

Jfest.  Sir,  I'll  bring  them  back 

In  the  same  state  as  when  you  gave  them  me. 
Wait  for  me  here.  [Exit  Miss. 

Men.  Epi.  What  I've  to-day  experienc'd 
In  many  instances  is  most  extraordinary. 
Some  of  them  say,  that  I  am  not  the  man 
I  am,  and  shut  me  out  of  doors.    And  here 
A  man  insists  upon't,  he  is  my  servant— 
And  I  just  now  have  given  him  his  freedom. 
He  talks  of  bringing  money  to  me  straight ; 
Which  if  he  does,  I'll  tell  him  he  has  liberty 
To  go  from  me  whene'er  it  suits  him  best 
My  father-in-law  and  the  physician  say 
That  I'm  mad.  Tis  strange  what  this  should  be : 
It  seems  to  me  no  other  than  a  dream. 
I'll  now  go  to  this  courtezan,  and  see, 
Though  she  is  angry  with  me,  if  I  can't 
Prevail  on  her,  to  let  me  have  the  robe. 
To  carry  home,  and  give  it  to  my  wife. 

[Exit  Mi*.  Epi. 

Scute  VI. 

Enter  Mixxchmus  Sobiclss  and  Missivio. 
Men.  Sot.  And  do  you  dare  affirm,  audacious 
fellow, 

That  you  have  met  me  anywhere  to-day, 
When  I  had  order'd  you  to  meet  me  here  ? 

Met.  It  is  so  true,  that  I  not  only  met  you ; 
But  that  e'en  now,  I  freed  you  from  four  men, 
Before  this  very  house,  who  seiz'd  on  you, 
And  would  have  borne  you  off.   You  call'd  on 
gods 

And  men  for  their  assistance.   I  ran  up, 
And  snatch'd  you  from  them,  notwithstanding  all 
Their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  and  fought  them. 
On  which  account,  as  I  had  done  you  service, 
You  gave  my  freedom  to  me.  After  that, 
Ybu  bade  me  go,  and  fetch  your  goods  and  money. 
You've  hasten'd  on,  fast  as  you  could,  before, 
To  frustrate  your  own  deeds — 

Men.  Sot.  And  did  I  bid  you 

Depart  a  freeman  ? 

Mat.  Certainly. 

Men.  Sot.  And  'tis 

Most  certain,  I'm  as  much  a  slave  myself 
As  e'er  I  gave  to  you  your  liberty. 

Sciiri  VII. 

Enter  Mmcaxus  of  Epidamnum,  from  Ero- 
tium't  home. 

Men;  Epi.  Vile  woman  as  you  are,  though  you 
should  swear 
By  all  that's  dear  to  you,  that  I  this  day 
Bore  off  that  robe  and  bracelet,  yet  you  never, 
No,  never  should  convince  me. 

Men.  Gods  immortal ! 

What  is  that  I  see  1 

Men.  Sot.  Why,  what  do  you  see  f 

Men.  Why,  your  resemblance,  sir,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Mm.  Sob.  What  is't  you  meant 


ifets.  Your  image,  and  as  liki 

As  possible. 

Men.  Sot.     Troth,  if  I  know  myself 
Tis  not  unlike. 

Men.  Epi.  Young  man,  whoe'er  you  are, 
The  gods  preserve  you!  you  have  sav'd  my  life. 

Meu.  Young  man,  if  'tis  not  disagreeable, 
Tell  me  your  name. 

Men.  Epi.         You  have  so  much  oblig'd  me, 
You  cannot  ask  what  I'd  be  slow  to  grant  you. 
My  name's  Menopchmus. 

Men.  Sot.  Mine's  Mensechmns  too. 

Men.  Epi.  I'm  a  Sicilian,  and  of  Syracuse. 

Men.  Sot.  I  am  the  same:  it  is  my  native 
country — 

Men.  Epi.  What's  that  I  bear! 

Men.  Sot.  You  hear  the  very  truth. 

Mat.  I  know  this  gentleman;  he  is  my  master, 
I  am  his  servant  But  I  thought  myself 
The  other's  servant.  Sir,  (to  Men.  Sot.)  I  thought 
him,  you ; 

And  by  so  doing,  gave  you  some  uneasiness. 
If  I  have  said  aupht  foolish  or  imprudent, 
I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

Men.  Sot.  You're  mad,  I  think. 

Don't  you  remember,  that  this  very  day 
You  diseinbark'd  with  me  ? 

Meu.  Nothing  more  jost 

You  are  my  master.  Seek  {to  Men.  Epi.)  another 
servant. 

(to  Men.  Sot.)  God  save  you,  sir !  and  you,  (to 

Men.  Epi.)  good  sir,  adieu ! 
This  is,  I  sny,  Meniuchmus. 

Men.  Epi.  I  say,  I  am. 

Men.  Sot.  What  comedy  is  this  ?  What !  you 

Mensechmus! 
Men.  Epi.  I  am,  sir,  and  my  father's  name  was 
Moschus. 

Men.  Sot.  And  are  you  then  my  father's  sou  ? 

Men.  Epi.  I'm  son 

Of  my  own  father,  youth.   I  do  not  want 
To  claim  your  father,  nor  to  take  him  from  yon. 

Mett.  Ye  gods !  confirm  die  unexpected  hope 
Which  I'm  conceiving.  These,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Are  the  twin  brothers ;  for  they  both  agree, 
In  owning  the  same  father,  the  same  country. 
I'll  call  aside  my  master.    Sir!  Mensechmus! 

Both  Men.  Whom  is't  you  want? 

Mat.  I  want  but  one  of  you. 

But  which  of  you  came  with  me  in  the  ship  ? 

Men.  Epi.  Not  I. 

Men.  Sot.  Twas  I. 

Mat.  Why  then,  'tis  you  I  want 

Come  this  way. 

Men.  Sot.  Well,  I'm  here,  what  do  you  want? 

Meu.  That  man  is  an  impostor,  sir,  or  else 
He's  your  twin  brother.    For  I  never  saw 
Two  men,  one  like  the  other  so  exactly. 
Water  is,  I  assure  you,  not  more  like 
To  water,  nor  is  milk  more  like  to  milk, 
Than  he  is  like  to  you,  and  you  to  him. 
Besides,  he  owns  himself  of  the  same  country, 
And  claims  too  the  same  father.  Best  accost  him, 
And  ask  him  some  few  questions. 

Men.  Sot.  Your  advice 

Is  right,  by  Hercules  1— I  thank  you  for  it 
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Beseech  you,  give  me  farther  your  assistance; 
And,  if  you  find  us  brothers,  you  shall  hare 
Tour  freedom. 

Mess.  Sir,  I  hope  I  shall. 

Men.  Sot.  I  hope 

The  same. 

Mess,  (to  Men.  Epi.)  What  was't  you  said  ?  I 
think  it  was 
That  you  are  call'd  Mensechmus  * 

Men.  Epi.  Yes. 

Mess.  But  he 

Is  call'd  Mensechmus  too. — In  Sicily 
You  said  that  you  was  born,  a  citizen 
Of  Syracuse. — Why  there  was  he  born  too. 
You've  likewise  said  that  Moschus  was  your 
father? 

Why,  Moschus  was  his  father  too.  And  now 
It's  in  the  power  of  both  of  you  to  assist  me ; 
And,  in  assisting  me,  to  assist  yourselves. 

Men.  Epi.  You  have  deserv'd  so  much  of  me, 
that  what 

You  ask,  you  may  command.    Free  as  I  am 
I'll  serve  you,  just  as  if  I  was  your  slave. 

Mess.  I  hope  you're  just  upon  the  point  of 
finding 

That  you're  twin  brothers,  born  at  the  same 
time, 

Sons  of  one  father,  and  one  mother  too. 

Men.  Epi.  You  mention  wonders.   Would  you 
could  effect 
That  which  you've  given  assurance  of— 

Mess.  I  can. 

Come  now.  To  that  which  I  shall  ask  of  you, 
Both  answer  me. 

Men.  Epi.  Ask  when  you  please,  I'll  answer, 
And  not  conceal  one  jot  of  what  I  know. 

Mess.  Is  then  your  name  Mensechmus  ? 

Men.  Epi  Yes,  I  own  it 

Mess.  And  yours  the  same  ? 

Men.  Sos.  It  is. 

Mess.  You  also  say 

Your  father's  name  was  Moschus. 

Men.  Epi.  Yes,  I  do. 

Men.  Sot.  And  mine  the  same. 

ifets.  Are  you  of  Syracuse  ? 

Men.  Epi.  Most  certainly. 

Mess.  And  you? 

Men.  Sos.  No  doubt  of  it 

Mess.  Hitherto  all  the  marks  agree  right  well. 
But  let's  go  on.   What's  the  most  distant  thing, 
Yon  recollect  to  have  happened  in  your  country? 

Men.  Epi.  The  going  with  my  father  to  Ta- 
rentum 

FnY  way  of  merchandising :  in  the  crowd 
My  straying  from  my  father ;  after  that, 
My  be'mz  hither  brought 

Men.  Sos.  Preserve  me,  Jupiter ! 

Mess.  Why  is  that  exclamation?  Hold  your 
peace. 

(to  Men.  Epi.)  Say,  when  your  father  from  your 

country  took  you, 
What  was  your  age  ? 

Men.  Epi.  Seven  years :  for  I  remember 

Just  at  that  time  my  teeth  began  to  shed— 
Nor  from  that  time  have  I  e'er  seen  my  father. 

Mess.  How  many  children  had  your  father  ? 


Men.  Epi.  Two, 
If  I  remember  right 

Mess.  Was  you  or  he 

The  elder  ? 

Men.  Epi.  We  were  both  of  the  same  age. 

Mess.  How  can  that  be  ?— 

Men.  Epi.  We  were  both  twins^— 

Men.  80s.  The  gods 

Are  pleas'd  to  bless  me — 

Mess.  If  you  interrupt  me, 

I'll  say  no  more. 

Men.  Sos.  Bather  than  so,  I'm  silent 

Mess.  Say,  had  you  both  one  name  ? 

Men.  Epi.  >  Not  so— my  name 

Was,  as  'tis  now,  Mensechmus.  But  my  brother  . 
They  named  Sosicles. 

Men.  Sos.  I  own  the  proofs. 

I  cannot  hold  out  longer.  I'll  embrace  him.— 
My  brother,  my  twin  brother,  hail !  Tis  I 
Am  Sosicles. 

Men.  Epi.    If  so,  why  was  you  afterwards 
Mensechmus  call'd  ? 

Men.  Sos.  When  afterwards  we  heard 

You  and  your  father  both  were  dead,  my  grand- 
father 

Changing  my  name,  gave  me  the  same  as  yours. 

Men.  Epi.  Well,  I  believe  'tis  all  just  as  you  say. 
But  in  your  turn  now  answer  me. 

Men.  Sos.  Your  pleasure. 

Men.  Epi.  What  was  our  mother's  name?  , 

Men.  Sos.  Twas  Theusimarche. 

Men.  Epi.  All  tiffs  agrees.  Hail,  my  unlook'd- 
for  brother! 
Whom  after  years  of  absence,  I  now  see. 

Men.  Sos.  The  same  all  hail  1  to  you,  my  dearest 
brother ! 

For  whom  I've  search'd  till  now  with  so  much 
pains, 

And  whom  I  now  rejoice  to  have  found  at  last 

Mess.  It  was  on  this  account,  the  courtezan 
Then  call'd  you  by  his  name,  and  taking  you 
For  him,  she  ask'd  you  to  her  house  to  dinner. 
Men.  Epi.  Troth,  I  this  day  had  order'd  at  her 
house 

A  dinner,  to  ray  wife  unknown,  from  whom 
I  fllch'd  a  robe,  and  gave  her  as  a  present 
Men.  Sos.  Is  this  the  robe  you  see  me  have,  my 
brother  ? 

Men.  Epi.  How  came  it  in  your  hands  ? 

Men.  Sos.  A  common  woman 

Invited  me  to  dine,  and  said  'twas  I 
That  gave  it  her.— I  eat  a  hearty  dinner, 
Drank  freely,  entertain'd  myself  with  her, 
And  got  this  robe,  this  bracelet — 

Men.  Epi.  Pm  glad,  brother, 

That  you  have  fared  so  well  on  my  account : 
For  when  she  ask'd  you  home  to  dinner  with  her, 
'Twas  me  she  took  you  for. 

Mess.  What  hinders  then, 

But,  as  you  promis'd  me,  I  should  be  free  ? 

Men.  Epi.  He  asks  but  what  is  right  and  just, 
my  brother, 
Do  it  on  my  account 

Men.  Sos.  Be  free. 

Men.  Epi.  I  joy, 

Messenio,  that  you.  ha*«  qV*&&\£&^<sks.  \x«t&s*&~ 
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Jfof.  You  see  a  better  hand  than  yours  was 

wanting 
To  make  me  free  for  life. 

Men,  Sot.  Since  things  are  thai 

As  we  could  wish,  let's  both  return  together 
To  our  native  country. 

Men.  Epi.  As  you  please,  my  brother. 

Pll  make  an  auction,  and  sell  all  I  have. 
In  the  meantime,  my  brother,  let's  go  in. 

Men.  80$.  With  all  my  heart 

Men.  Can  you  guess  what  Pd  ask  ? 

Men.  Epi.  What  is  it? 

Men.  That  you'd  make  me  auctioneer. 

Men.  Epi.  Tis  granted — 

Mete.  Well,  sir,  shall  I  then  proclaim 

The  auction  straight?  and  for  what  day? 

Men.  Epi.  The  seventh. 

Men.  0  yes ! — 0  yes ! — This,  sirs,  is  to  give 
notice.— 

The  auction  of  Menaechmus  will  begin 
The  seventh  of  this  month :  when  will  be  sold 
Slaves,  household  goods,  farms,  houses,  and— et 
cetera. 

All  may  attend  that  will ;  and  we  sell  all 

For  ready  money.   Sell  bis  wife  besides, 

If  any  purchaser  should  offer.   I  scarce  think 

Our  auction  will  amount  to  fifty  times 

A  thousand  sesterces. 

(to  the  spectators.)  Spectators,  now 

Adieu  1  and  favour  us  with  a  loud  applause.* 

[Exeunt. 


THE  TREASURE. 

DBAXAT1S  PEHSOIf  JI. 

Pholooue  by  Luxury  and  Povibtt. 
Cbarmidks,  an  Athenian  Merchant. 
Calltclss,  hit  Friend. 
Meoaroiudes,  Friend  to  Callicltt. 
Pbilto,  an  Old  Gentleman. 
LxsBoiricus,  Son  to  Charmidet. 
Ltsiteles,  Son  to  Philto. 
Stasixus,  Servant  to  Letbonicut. 
Hibxlixg,  employed  tp  counterfeit  Charmidet. 
Scxhs  Athent. 

PBOLOOUB. 

Enter  Luxury  and  Povibty. 
Lux.  Follow  me,  daughter,  that  you  may  per- 
form 
Your  office. 

Poo.         I  do  follow ;  but  am  ignorant, 
Where  will  our  journey  end. 


*  Among  the  fragments  of  Menander  are  a  few  lines 
from  a  play  called  AI ATM AI.  The  Twins;  from  which 
some  commentators  have  been  of  opinion  Plautut  took 
this  comedy. 

There  are  two  imitations  of  this  comedy  on  the  French 
stage  3  one  near  a  century  ago  by  M.  de  Kotrou,  which  is 
said  to  have  succeeded ;  and  the  other  by  M.  Begnard ; 
which  was  performed  with  great  applause  in  the  year 
1700. 

There  is  also  an  old  translation  of  this  comedy,  printed 
JM6,  by  W.  W.,  and  called  JtenmckmL 


Lux.  Tis  here  :■ 

This  is  the  house:  go  in.  [Exit 

Lux.  (to  the  spectators)  Lest  any  of  yon 
Be  lost  in  error,  Pll  in  brief  conduct  you 
In  the  right  road,  provided  you  will  hew. 
First  then,  and  who  I  am,  and  who  she  it, 
That  enter  d  here,  Pll  tell,  if  you'll  attend. 
Plautus  has  given  me  the  name  of  Luxury  j 
The  other  is  my  daughter,  Poverty. 
Now,  at  my  impulse  why  she  enter'd  here, 
Learn,  and  be  all  attention,  while  I  tell. 
There  is  a  certain  youth  dwells  in  this  house, 
Who  by  my  aid  has  squandered  his  estate. 
Since  then  for  my  support,  there's  nothing  left, 
Pve  given  him  my  daughter,  whom  to  live 
As  for  our  play,  expect  not  I  should  tell 
The  plot  Tlie  old  men,  who  are  coming  hither, 
Will  ope  the  matter  to  you.    In  the  Greek 
Tis  nam'd  The  Treasure,  which  Philemon  wrote.* 
Our  poet  this  translated,  calling  it 
Trinummut ;  and  this  name,  he  begs,  may  stand. 
No  more.— Farewell. — Be  silent,  and  attend. 

[Ex*. 

Act  I.   Sck2ti  L 

Enter  Mioaronidis. 

Tis  but  an  irksome  act  to  task  a  friend, 
And  rate  him  for  his  failings ;  yet  in  life 
It  is  a  wholesome  and  a  wise  correction.— 
Now  must  I  cliido  this  neighbour-friend  of  mine, 
How  e'er  unwilling:  justice  bids  me  do  it — 
Our  morals  are  so  tainted  with  corruption, 
That  our  souls  sicken  with  it  e'en  to  death : 
And  evil  manners,  like  wcll-water'd  plants, 
Have  shot  up  in  abundance j  we  may  gather 
A  plenteous  harvest  of  them.    Most  prefer 
A  private  interest  to  the  public  good, 
Which  yields  to  partial  favour.    This  is  hurtful 
In  many  points,  is  shocking,  and  a  bar 
As  well  to  private  as  to  general  welfare. 

Scene  II. 


Callicles,  in  entering.  || 
Col  See  that  you  deck  our  god  Lar  with  a  1; 
crown  ;f 


♦  No  reason  can  possibly  be  given,  why  our  author 
should  choose  to  reject  the  original  Greek  title  to  this 
play,  and  to  substitute  so  uncouth  an  one  as  7Yt*»sists«, 
which  signifies  tkr*4  jrisees  •/  Bt**ey,  the  sum  given  to  a 
person  who  is  hired  to  carry  on  a  deception  In  one  of  the 
scenes. 

One  cannot  but  wish,  that  this  elegant  introduction  of 
the  characters  of  Lux  u a y  and  Potbbty,  by  way  of  pro- 
logue, had  not  been  so  slightly  touched  upon  by  our  au- 
thor, as  they  certainly  might  have  offered  scope  for  much 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction.  Claudia n  has  the 
same  thought  in  his  poem  on  Rujinut. 

Et  Luxus  populator  opum,  cui  semper  adherens 
Infeliz  humili  gressu  comitatur  Egestas. 

And  Luxury, 
The  waster  of  men's  property. 
On  whom,  a  close  concomitant, 
With  humble  step  waits  hapless  Want, 
t  The  ancients  had  in  every  house  a  tutelary  deity, 
who  was  supposed  to  protect  it.  See  the  Prologue  to  the 
jffaiaierift,  or  JaW,  p.  8S4. 
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And,  wife,  do  reverence, — that  our  habitation 
With  all  good  fortune  may  be  blest*— and  you— 
(euide.)  That  I  may  shortly  see  you  in  your  grave. 
Meg.  Oh,  here  he  is,   a  boy  in  his  own  old 
age,— 

Had  done  a  fault,  for  which  he  should  be  chidw— 
I'll  up  to  him. 

CaL       Whose  voice  is't  sounds  so  near  me? 
Meg.  A  friend,— if  you  are  such,  as  I  would 
wish  you,— 
If  otherwise, — a  foe,  enrag'd  against  you. 

Col  Oh,  Megaronides,  my  friend,  and 'years- 
mate, 

Save  you,— how  fare  you  ? 

Meg.  Save  you,  Callicles : 

How  do  you  do  ?  how  have  you  done  ? 

.CaL  So,  so. 

Meg.  Tour  wife,  how  fares  she  ? 

CaL  Better  than  I  wish. 

Meg.  Troth  I  am  glad  to  hear  she's  pure  and 
hearty. 

CaL  You're  glad  to  hear  what  sorrows  me. 

Meg.  I  wish 

The  same  to  all  my  friends  as  to  myself. 

CaL  But  harkyo— how  is  your  good  dame  * 

Meg.  Immortal ; 

Lives,  and  is  like  to  live. 

Cal.  A  happy  hearing ! 

Pray  heaven,  that  she  may  last  to  outlive  you ! 

Meg.  If  she  were  your's,  faith  I  should  wish 
the  same. 

CaL  Say,  shall  we  make  a  swop  ?  I  take  your 
wife, 

You  mine  ?  I  warrant  you,  you  would  not  get 
The  better  in  the  bargain. 

Meg.  Nor  would  you 

Surprise  me  unawares. 

Cal  Nay,  but  in  troth 

Yon  would  not  even  know  what  you're  about. 

Meg.  Keep  what  you've  got— The  evil  that 
we  know 

Is  best.    To  venture  on  an  untried  ill. 
Would  puzzle  all  my  knowledge  how  to  act — 
Well,  give  me  a  good  life,  and  that's  a  long  one.— 
But  mind  me  now,  all  joking  set  apart, 
I  came  to  you  on  purpose.— 

CaL  For  what  purpose  ? 

Meg.  To  rate  you  soundly. 

CaL  Me? 

Meg.  Pray  who  is  here 

Besides  us  two  ? 

CaL  There's  nobody. 

Meg.  Then  why 

D'ye  ask  me,  if  'tis  you  I  mean  to  ohide? 
Except  you  think  myself  would  school  myself.— 
But  to  the  point — If  that  the  ancient  sense 
Of  truth  and  honesty  is  dead  within  you, 
If  evil  manners  in  your  disposition 
Have  wrought  a  change,  and  that  your  disposition 
Is  chang'd  unto  those  manners,  if  the  old 
You  keep  not,  but  shake  off,  and  catch  the  new, 
You'll  such  a  surfeit  give  to  all  your  friends, 
They'll  sicken  at  your  sight,  and  loathe  to  hear 
you. 

CaL  How  came  it  in  your  mind  to  hold  this 
language  ? 


Meg.  For  that  it  doth  behove  all  honest  men 
To  keep  them  both  from  blame  and  from  suspicion. 

Cal.  Both  cannot  be. 

Meg.  For  why! 

CaL  Is  that  a  question? 

Myself  of  my  own  bosom  keep  the  key, 
To  shut  out  misdemeanour;  but  suspicion 
Is  harbour'd  in  another's.    Thus  if  I 
Suspect  you  to  have  stolen  the  crown  of  Jove, 
From  where  he  stand  in  the  high  capitol, 
What  though  you  have  not  done  it,  I  am  Area 
However  to  suspect  you,  nor  can  you 
Prevent  me.— But  I  long  to  know  your  business, 
Whate'er  it  be. 

Meg.  Have  you  a  friend,  or  any  one, 

Whose  judgment  you  can  trust? 

Cal.  I  tell  you  fairly; 

There  are,  I  know,  are  friends ;  there  are,  I  think 
so; 

There  are,  whose  dispositions  and  whose  minds 
I  cannot  know,  or  whether  to  enrol  them 
Among  my  friends  or  foes.   But  you  I  bold 
Of  all  my  fast  friends  the  most  fast    Then  tell 
me, 

If  you  do  know  of  any  thing  by  me 
Unwittingly,  or  wrongfully  committed: 
If  you  accuse  me  not,  then  you  yourself 
Will  be  to  blame. 

Meg.  I  know  it ;  and  ?twere  just, 

If  I  for  any  other  cause  came  hither. 

CaL  I  wait  for  what  you'll  say. 

Meg.  ,  Then,  first  of  all, 

The  general  report  speaks  ill  of  you : 
Our  townsmen  call  you  Gripe-all;*  and  with 
some 

You  go  by  the  name  of  Vulture  ;  friends  or  foes, 
They  say  you  little  reck,  whom  you  devour. 

Cal.  As  to  this  matter,  Megaronides, 
I  have  it  in  my  power,  and  have  it  not 
Report  is  none  of  mine ;  but  that  report 
May  be  unmerited,  is  in  my  power. 

Meg.  How  say  you  ?  Was  not  Charmides  your 
friend, 

The  owner  of  this  house  here  ? 

Cal.  Was,  and  is. — 

To  win  belief  let  this  transaction  speak*— 
When  by  his  son's  extravagance  and  waste 
He  saw  his  fortune  shatter'd,  and  himself, 
Drawn  nigh  on  poverty,  his  only  girl 
Grown  up,  his  wife,  (her  mother,)  dead  besides, 
Departing  for  Selucia,  to  my  charge 
He  left  his  whole  estate,  and  with  it  too 
The  maid  bis  daughter,  and  that  rake  his  son. 
Had  he  not  been  my  friend,  he  scarce,  I  trust, 
Had  trusted  me. 

Meg.  That  youth,  you  knew  a  rake, 

Committed  to  your  trust  and  confidence,— 
Do  you  reform  him?  force  him  to  be  frugal? 
That,  that  indeed  it  had  been  fitter  far 
For  you  to  work,— to  make  him,  if  you  can, 
Of  fairer  reputation, — not  that  you 
Should  to  the  self-same  infamy  with  him 
Be  accessory,  with  his  vile  dishonour 
Mixing  your  own. 


1  The  original  Is  7%rftt«tvkw^U»« 
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CaL  How  have  I  acted  ? 

Meg.  Like 

A  villain. 

Cal.       Sir,  that  name  is  none  of  mine. 

Meg.  Did  yon  not  buy  this  house— What,  no 
reply? 
Where  now  you  dwell) 

CaL  I  bought  it,  gave  the  money, 

Twas  forty  mime,  gave  it  to  the  youth. 

Meg.  Tou  gave  the  money? 

CaL  Yes,  nor  do  repent  me. 

Meg.  O  ward  committed  to  untrusty  guard ! 
Hare  you  not  given  him  by  this  act  a  sword 
To  stab  himself  withal  ? — Can  it  be  other  ?— 
A  fond  intriguing  spark,  young,  weak  in  mind, 
To  give  him  money,  wherewith  to  build  up 
His  folly  to  the  height,  already  founded. 

CaL  Should  I  not  then  have  paid  him  ? 

Meg.  No,  you  should  not ; 

Nor  bought  of  him,  nor  sold  him  any  thing, 
To  put  it  in  his  power  to  be  worse.— 
Have  you  not  gull'd  one  to  your  trust  confided, 
And  ousted  from  his  bouse,  who  gave  the  trust  f 
Brave  care  indeed  1  a  pretty  guardianship ! 
Be  you  the  young  man's  ward:  he'd  manage 
better. 

Cal.  I  am  so  overcome  with  your  reproaches, 
That  what  was  trusted  to  my  faith  and  silence, 
Not  to  impart  to  any,  or  divulge, 
I'm  now  of  force  compell'd  t'  entrust  you  with. 

Meg.  Trust  me,  and  you  shall  have  it  on  de- 
mand.— 

Cal.  Look  all  about  you,— see  if  no  one's  by  j 
Look  round. 

Meg.  There's  no  one  near,— I  harken  to  you. 
CaL  Peace  then,  and  I  will  speak.  When 
Charm  ides 

Went  hence  abroad,  he  show'd  me  in  this  house 
A  treasure,  in  a  certain  closet  lodg'd — 
But  look,  look  all  around. 

Meg.  Here's  no  one  near. 

CaL  Three  thousand  Philippeans.    He  and  I, 
Being  alone,  with  tears  he  did  beseech  me 
By  friendship  and  by  faith,  that  I'd  not  trust 
His  son,  or  any  other,  who  might  let 
The  secret  out.    Now,  if  he  safe  return, 
His  own  will  I  restore  him ;  should  he  die, 
Why  then  I've  wherewithal  to  portion  out 
My  charge  his  daughter,  and  to  see  her  plac'd 
In  such  a  station  as  is  worthy  of  her. 

Meg.  (rood  heavens !  how  soon,  and  little  said, 
you've  made 
Another  man  of  me !  I  came  to  you 
Quite  other.— But  proceed,  as  you  begun. 

Cal.  What  shall  I  tell  you  more  ?  the  father's 
caution, 

My  faithfulness,  this  secret,  the  sad  son 
Had  near  o'erthrown  from  the  foundation. 

Meg.  How? 

CaL  Being  six  days  in  the  country,  in  my  ab- 
sence, 

Without  my  knowledge,  not  consulting  me, 
He  set  the  house  to  sale. 

Meg.  The  wolf!  his  stomach 

Was  sharper  set :  he  watch'd  the  dog  asleep, 
To  ravage  the  whole  flock. 


CaL  And  he  had  dojffc] 

But  that  the  dog  first  smelt  him  out. — As*  mm 
I  fain  would  ask  you  in  my  turn,  what  was  It 
My  duty  then  to  do?  give  me  to  know. 
Had  it  been  fitter  I  had  shown  the  son 
This  treasure,  against  which  the  father  prayM 
me? 

Or  should  I  have  permitted,  that  this  house 

Should  own  another  master,  and  the  gold 

Devolve  to  him  that  bought  it  ?  I  myself 

Chose  rather  to  become  the  purchaser ; 

Paid  down  the  cash,  this  treasure  to  preserve 

Untouch'd,  and  render  back  unto  my  friend. 

I  bought  not  for  myself,  or  for  my  use ; 

But  for  my  friend  this  house  I  purchas'd,  paid 

For  him  my  money.    Was  this  right,  or  wrong? 

Say,  Megaronides, — I  confess  the  fact. 

These,  these  are  my  misdoings,  this  my  avarice! 

For  these  are  slanders  on  me  spread  abroad ! 

Meg.  No  more,— the  chider's  chid. — You've 
tied  my  tongue, 
And  nothing  can  I  answer. 

Cal  Aid  me  now, 

I  pray  you,  with  your  counsels ; — let  this  be 
One  common  care  to  both  of  us. 

Meg.  Agreed. 

Cal  Where  shall  I  find  you  a  while  hence? 

Meg.  At  home. 

CaL  Any  commands? 

Meg.  Be  trusty. 

CaL  Do  not  doubt  me. 

Meg.  But  hark  ye.— 

CaL  What  is  it  you  want  ? 

Meg.  The  spark, 

Where  lives  he  now  ? — 

CaL  Oh, — when  he  sold  the  1 

The  back  part  he  reserv'd  unto  himself. 

Meg.  That's  what  I  wish'd  to  know.— Now, 
sir,  your  servant— 
But  harkye. 

Cal.       Well,  what  now  ? 

Meg.  The  maiden,  she's 

With  you? 

CaL        She  is,  and  I  do  tender  her 
Ev'n  as  my  own. 

Meg.  'Tis  well  done  in  you. 

Cal.  Would  you 

Command  me  farther,  ere  I  go? 

Meg.  Your  servant. 

[Exit  Cauiclks. 

Sciifi  III. 
Mboarowidis  alone. 
In  troth  there  cannot  be  more  errant  dolts, 
More  barefac'd  fibbers,  and  more  prating  pop- 
pies, 

Than  these  officious  fools,  the  busy-bodies. 
And  I  too  should  rank  with  thein,  thus  to  credit 
Their  groundless  suppositions.    Every  thing 
They  will  pretend  to  know,  yet  nothing  know. 
They'll  dive  into  your  breast,  and  learn  your 
thoughts 

Present  and  future :  nay  they  can  discover 
What  the  king  whisper'd  in  her  highness'  ear, 
And  tell  what  past  in  Juno's  chat  with  Jove. 
They  know  what  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be : 
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Whether  they  praise  or  dispraise  right  or  wrong, 
They  care  not,  but  invent  whatever  thejr  please. 
This  Callicles,  for  instance— Men's  report 
Pronounc'd  him  for  society  unfit, 
For  that  he  spoil'd  a  young  man  of  his  fortunes. 
T,  prompted  by  their  scandal,  sallied  forth, 
To  chide  my  friend,  though  blameless.   Ill  re- 
ports, 

Trac'd  to  their  root,  unless  it  well  appear 
What  ground  and  what  authority  they  have, 
Should  turn  on  those  that  spread  them. — Public 
good 

Requires  it  should  be  so. — These  idle  chatterers, 
That  know  what  they  don't  know,  I  fain  would 
lessen, 

And  shut  up  their  fools-tongues  within  their 
teeth.  [Exit  Mxsabovidu. 

Act  II.    Scijti  I. 
Enter  Ltsitilis. 
What  misery  to  myself  do  I  create, 
On  many  things  thus  inward  ruminating! 
I  teaze  me,  fret  me,  weary  out  my  mind, 
Which  schools  me,  as  it  were,  like  a  strict  mas- 
ter. 

It  is  not  plain,  nor  have  I  weigh'd  sufficiently, 
What  life  'twere  best  to  follow,  whether  rather 
Attend  to  thrift,  or  yield  me  up  to  Love. 
I  cannot  tell,  which  is  most  pleasurable, 
Nor  am  I  rightly  satisfied.— Suppose 
We  try  both  fairly : — in  the  cause  I'll  be 
Both  judge  and  culprit— Good  1  it  likes  me  well, 
I'll  do  so.— First  then  we'll  discourse  of  Love. — 
Love  only  seeks  to  draw  into  his  toils 
The  easy,  willing  natures ;  these  be  courts, 
Subtly  cajoles,  and  seeks  occasions  apt 
To  win  them  to  him.    Love's  a  gentle  flatterer, 
A  hook  that  grapples  hearts,  an  errant  fibber, 
A  dainty  -mouth 'd,  a  nice,  a  greedy  niggard, 
A  fllcher  of  affections,  pimp  to  those 
That  play  at  bo-peep,  skulk  in  hiding  holes ; 
A  pryer  into  secrete—last,  a  beggar. 
He  that  is  stricken  with  sharp-pointed  kisses, 
Will  find  his  substance  in  a  trice  decay. 
M  My  sweet,  my  honey,  if  you  love  me,  if 
You  have  the  spirit,  won't  you  give  me?  do 
now." 

Then  instantly  the  gudgeon—1*  Eh !  I  will, 
My  eyes,  my  own  dear  eyes,— aye,  that  and 
more, 

If  you  require  it" — Thus  she  strikes  the  fool, 
For  more  and  more  still  asking.    Nor  is  this 
Sufficient;  something  more  must  still  be  added, 
For  entertainments,  feastings  and  carousings. 
Grants  she  the  favour  of  a  night  ?    She  brings 
Her  whole  retinue  with  her,  such  a  train 
Of  waiting-women,  such  a  tribe  of  dressers, 
Minstrels,  and  lacqueys,  all  such  huge  devour- 
ers, 

Such  wasters  of  his  substance,  that  the  lover 
From  his  extreme  complacence  is  undone. 
When  I  reflect  within  me,  and  consider, 
How  cheap  they  hold  one  who  is  little  worth, 
Love,  get  thee  gone — I  like  thee  not— Away— 
I  hold  no  converse  with  thee.— Although  sweet 
His  feastings  and  carousings,  Love  has  yet 
40 


A  smatch  of  bitter  to  create  disgust* 
Love  shuns  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  bar, 
Drives  off  relations,  and  oft  banishes 
Himself  from  his  own  sight    There's  no  one, 
who 

Would  woo  him  for  companion.  Thousand  ways 
Love  should  be  held  a  stranger,  kept  at  distance, 
Wholly  abstain'd  from.  Hapless,  into  Love 
Who  plunges  headlong;  greater  his  destruction, 
Than  to  have  leapt  down  toppling  from  a  rockv— 
Love,  get  thee  gone  then,— I  divorce  thee  from 
me, 

Nor  ever  be  thou  friend  of  mine, — Go,  torture 
Those  that  are  bound  unto  thee— I  am  bent 
Henceforward  to  apply  my  mind  to  thrift, 
Although  the  toil  be  great    Hence  good  men 
gather 

Gain,  esteem,  credit,  reputation :  This 
The  price  of  virtue.— Tis  my  choice  to  herd 
With  good  men  rather  than  the  vain  and  disso- 
lute. 

Scijti  II. 
Enter  Pbilto. 

PkU.  Where  has  he  ta'en  himself? 

Lys.  I'm  here,  my  father, 

Command  me  what  you  will,  nor  shall  there  be 
In  me  reluctance.    Think  not  that  I  skulk, 
Or  bide  me  from  your  sight 

Phil.  You  will  do  well, 

And  like  your  other  actions,  to  observe 
Due  reverence  to  your  father.    O  my  son ! 
I  would  not  have  you  with  the  profligate 
Hold  any  conversation,  in  the  forum, 
Or  in  the  street    The  manners  of  this  age 
I  know :  Bad  men  would  fain  corrupt  the  good, 
And  make  them  like  themselves:  Our  evil  man- 
ners 

Confound,  disorder  every  thing :  The  greedy, 
The  envious,  turn  what's  sacred  to  profane, 
The  public  good  to  private  interest — 
They  gape  for  gain,  like  the  parch 'd  earth  for 
showers.— 

This  grieves  me ;  this  torments  me ;  night  and  day 
I  ring  the  same  peal,  bidding  you  beware. 
These  plunderers  only  can  refrain  their  bands 
From  what  they  cannot  touch.    The  word  else 
with  them 

Is,  touch  and  take.    O  but  to  see  these  villainies, 

*  The  same  sentiment  with  this  and  the  foregoing  lines 
Is  finely  expressed  by  Lucretius  In  his  fourth  book. 
Adde,  quod  absumunt  vires  pereuntque  labore ; 
Adde,  quod  alterlus  sub  nutu  degitur  etas. 
Labitur  latere*  res,  et  vadimonia  Aunt 
Languent  officii  atque  eg  rout  fama  vacillans. 


—  —  —     medio  de  fonte  leporum 

Burgit  amart  aliquld,  quod  in  ipsia  floribus  angat. 
They  waste  their  strength  in  the  venereal  strife, 
And  to  a  woman's  will  enslave  their  rife ; 
The  estate  runs  out  and  mortgages  are  made, 
All  offices  of  friendship  are  decay'd, 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray*d. 


For  in  the  fountain,  where  their  sweets  are  soof) 
Boom  Utter  bubbles  up,  and  poisons  all  the  draasj 
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Draws  tears  from  me ;  to  think  my  life  proloog'd 
To  such  a  race ! — 0  that  I  had  but  follow'd 
Those  that  are  gone  before  me ! — Our  vile  modems 
Commend  the  ancient  manners,  but  withal 
Defile  what  they  commend.    O  then,  my  son, 
Be  not  enamour'd  of  their  arts,  nor  taint 
Your  disposition  with  them.    Live  like  me, 
Following  our  ancient  manners.    Do  what  I 
Advise  you.    For  these  vile  and  filthy  manners, 
Which  good  men  must  dishonour,  I  disdain  them. 

Lyt.  Sir,  from  my  youth  up  to  my  present  age 
I've  bound  me  to  your  precepts  and  commands. 
Though  free  from  birth  and  breeding,  to  your 
bidding 

I  hold  me  still  a  slave,  and  deem  it  just 
My  will  should  bend  to  yours. 

Phil.  Suppose  a  youth 

To  combat  with  his  will,  whether  'twere  best 
To  be,  as  best  his  will  should  think,  or  rather 
Such  as  his  parents  and  relations  wish* him: 
If  the  will  masters  him,  all's  over  with  him, 
By  it  he'll  be  enslav'd :  but  if  his  will 
He  masters,  while  he  lives  he  shall  be  styled 
A  conqueror  of  conquerors,*    If  yonr  will 
You've  vanquished,  you  not  vanquish'd  by  your 
will, 

You've  reason  to  rejoice.    Tis  better  far 
You  should  be  as  you  should  be,  than  be  such  as 
Your  will  would  have  you.    Fairer  their  repute, 
The  will  who  conquer,  than  those  conquered  by  it. 

Lys.  This  prudence,  as  a  buckler  to  my  youth, 
I  ever  had :  I  studiously  forbore 
To  go,  where  vice  was  plotted  as  in  council, 
To  roam  the  streets  at  midnight,  to  defraud 
Another  of  his  right,  or  to  beget 
Vexation,  sir,  to  you,  who  are  my  father. 
I've  ever  kept  your  precepts  as  a  rule 
To  regulate  my  conduct. 

PkiL  Wherefore  this  1 

What's  right  you've  acted  for  yourself,  not  mo : 
My  days  are  almost  past :  'Tis  your  concern  then. 
That  man's  an  upright  man,  who  don't  repent 
him, 

That  be  is  upright ;  he,  who  seeks  alone 
Self-satisfaction,  merits  not  that  title : 
The  man,  that  thinks  but  meanly  of  himself, 
Shows  there's  a  just  and  honest  nature  in  him. 
Still  follow  up  good  actions  wjth  good  actions, 
Heap'd  on  each  other. 

Lyt.  For  this  purpose,  father, 

I  would  entreat  a  certain  favour  of  you. 

Phil.  What  is  it?  tell  me,  for  I  lon-zto  grant  it 

Lyt.  There  is  a  youth  here  of  a  noble  family, 
My  friend,  and  of  my  years,  who  his  affairs 
Too  heedlessly  has  manag'd,  too  unthinkingly. 
I'd  fain  do  him  a  kindness,  if  that  you 
Refuse  not 

Phil.  What,  from  your  own  purse  ? 

Lyt.  From  mine. 

For  what  is  your's  is  mine,  and  mine  is  your's. 

Phil  Is  he  in  want? 

Lyt.  In  want 

*  Victor  victorum.  We  find  the  same  sentiment  in 
Plato's  first  book,  Of  Law.— To  eonquer  ons's  self  Is  the 
first  and  best  of  all  victories :  but  to  be  conquered  by 
one* ■  self  is  the  greatest  disgrace  and  calamity. 


PkiL  Had  he  a 

Lyt.  He  had. 

PkiL  How  lost  he  it?  at  seal  by 
In  the  slave  trade?  by  traffic ? 
Lyt.  None  of 

PhiL  How  then? 

Lyt.  In  sooth  by  gentle  living!  sir: 

Something  too  much  in  pleasure  has  he  squan- 
der'd. 

PkiL  In  troth  you  speak  of  him  as  of  an  inti- 
mate : 

A  man  forsooth  whose  fortunes  were  not  shs> 
ter'd 

By  any  good  demeanour ;— -he's  a  friend, 
A  fine  one  for  you,  with  such  qualities ! 

Lyt.  I  would  relieve  the  wants  of  one  distrsst, 
One  that  is  tree  from  fault 

PkiL  The  beggar's  thanks 

He  scarce  deserves,  who  gives  him  wherewithal 
To  buy  him  meat  and  drink ;  for  what  is  given 
Is  lost,  and  only  serves  to  lengthen  out 
A  life  of  misery. — I  say  not  this, 
For  that  I  would  not  do  most  willingly 
What  yon  desire,  but  in  the  way  of  caution, 
That  I  might  show  you,  not  to  pity  others, 
So  as  yourself  to  others  may  become 
An  object  too  of  pity. 

Lyt.  Twere  a  shame 

To  leave,  not  help  him  in  adversity. 

Phil.  I  can  deny  you  nothing  you  would  have. 
Whose  wants  would  you  relieve  ?    Come,  tell 

your  father : 
Speak  boldly  to  me. 

Lyt.  'Tis  young  Leabonicus, 

Charm  ides'  son,  who  lives  here  at  this  bouse. 

Phil.  He,  who  has  eat  up  all  he  had,  and 
more! 

Lyt.  Do  not  reproach  him,  sir:  since  many 
-things 

Befnll  a  man,  both  wishM  for,  and  unwish'd. 

Phil.  You  are  mistaken,  son,  nor  judge  aright 
In  what  you  say.    A  wise  man  is  the  maker 
Of  his  own  fortune,  and  except  he  prove 
A  bungling  workman,  little  can  befall  him, 
Which  he  would  wish  to  change. 

Lyt.  Sure,  in  this  kind 

Of  workmanship  much  labour  there  doth  need 
One's  life  to  frame  anil  fashion  with  repute. 
But  Lesbonicus,  sir,  is  young. — consider. 

Phil.  Tis  not  by  years  that  wisdom  is  ac- 
quired, 

But  waits  on  disposition.    Wisdom  is 

The  food  of  age,  which  lends  to  wisdom  relish. 

But  say,  what  would  you  give  him? 

Lyt.  Nothing,  sir, 

So  you  permit  me  from  his  hands  to  accept 
A  gift  most  rare. 

Phil.  What,  tkut  relieve  his  wants? 

Lyt.  This  very  way. 

Pkil.  I  fain  wonld  learn  the  manner. 

Lyt.  I'll  tell  you. — Know  you  not,  what  family 
He's  of? 

PhiL     I  know :  of  good  and  reputable. 
Lyt.  He  has  a  grown-up  sister :  her,  my  father, 
I  would  fain  take  to  wife. 

PkiL  Without  a  portion? 
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Lys.  Without  a  portion. 

PkiL  Marry  hert 

Lft.  Til  so;— 

And  you  no  loser.   Thus  yon  will  bestow 
A  special  favour  on  him,  neither  can  you 
Bjy  any  other  means  assist  him  more. 
.  PhiL  And  shall  I  suffer  you  to  take  a  wife 
Without  a  portion  1 

Lys.  Tou  must  suffer  me ; 

And  by  it  to  our  family  you'll  add 
Increase  of  honour. 

PhiL  I  could  here  pour  forth 

A  budget  rail  of  sayings,  learned  saws, 
And  antique  stories,  which  my  age  would  war- 
rant; 

Bat  since  I  see  your  purpose  is  to  add 
New  friendships,  new  connections  to  our  house, 
E'en  though  I  were  averse  to  the  alliance, 
I'd  give  you  my  permission,— ask  her,  marry  her. 
Lys.  The  gods  preserve  you  to  me  I — Do  but 
add 

To  this  one  favour  more. 

PkU.  That  one,  what  is  it? 

Lys .  I'll  tell  yon :  go  to  him  yourself,  yourself 
Procure  her  for  me. 

PkiL  Hey-day !  I  a  pimp  f 

Lys.  Twill  sooner  be  transacted,  and  by  you 
Bone  firm :  one  word  in  this  affair  from  you 
Will  weigh  more  than  an  hundred  words  from 
me. 

PhiL  I'm  willing  to  oblige  you.— I'll  about  it 
Lys.  My  most  sweet  father ! — here  he  lives— 
this  house— 
His  name  is  Lesbonicus— do  this  thing 
Effectually. — I'll  wait  for  you  at  home.  [Exit. 

Scihi  in. 
Philto  alone. 
This  is  not  for  the  best  nor  do  I  think 
Tis  right,  but  yet  'tis  better  than  if  worse. 
I  have  this  consolation  to  my  mind  ;— 
Who  thwarts  the  inclinations  of  his  son 
In  every  point,  save  those  in  which  himself 
Alone  has  satisfaction,  is  a  fool, 
Plamies  his  own  soul,  nor  is  the  better  for  it; 
And  stirring  up  a  storm  that's  out  of  season, 
Makes  the  hoar  winter  of  old  age  more  sharp. 
But  the  door  opens,  whither  I  was  going ; 
And  Lesbonicus,  he  himself  comes  forth 
Most  aptly  with  his  servant    I'll  aloof. 

[Retires  at  a  distance.9 


*  1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  add  this  to  the  text  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity  with  respect  to  the  modem  reader, 
who  cannot  be  too  often  reminded,  that  the  extent  of  the 
snclcnt  stage  allowed  of  circumstances,  which  in  the 
present  times  could  not  be  admitted  as  In  any  degree 
probable.  Among  the  other  Inconveniences,  which  the 
ancients  laboured  under  on  account  of  their  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  the  Unity  •/  Place,  may  be 
fairly  reckoned  the  absurdity  of  keeping  some  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  drama  at  a  distance,  while  others  were 
engaged  In  a  conversation,  perhaps  foreign  to  the  busi- 
ness ;  when  at  the  same  time  these  very  characters  ought 
rather  to  have  made  immediate  advances.  This  is  appa- 
rently the  case  In  the  beginning  of  the  IV.  Scene,  that 
follows. 


Scum  IT. 
Enter  Lxsboiucus  and  Stasixus. 

Let.  Tit  under  fifteen  days,  since  fourscore 

mines 

You  did  receive  from  Callioles  for  this  house. 

Is  it  not,  Stasimus,  as  I  say! 

Stas.  Methinks 

On  due  consideration  I  remember, 

That  so  it  is. 

Let.  What  has  been  done  with  them  t 

Stas.  Eat,  drank,  anointed,  washed  away  in 
bagnios, 

Cooks,  butchers,  poulterers,  fishmongers,  confec- 
tioners, 

Perfumers,  have  devoured  them ; — gone  as  soon, 
As  is  a  grain  of  corn  thrown  to  an  ant 
Les.  Why,  all  these  must  have  cost  lew  than 
six  minsB. 

Stas.  But  what  you  gave  your  mistresses  f 
Let.  I  count 

Six  more  for  that 

Stas.  What— I  have  cheated  f 
Les.  Oh, 

In  that  indeed  my  reckoning  is  most  heavy. 
Stat.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it 
too;— 

Unless  you  think  your  money  is  immortal. 

The  fool  too  late,  his  substanoe  eaten  up, 

Reckons  the  cost 

Let.  Th'  account  is  not  apparent 

Stas.  Th'  account's  apparent,  but  the  money's 
gone. 

You  did  receive  of  Callicles  forty  mines; 
He  by  assigment  had  your  house. 

Les.  Tis  true. 

Phil,  (overhearing.)  Our  neighbour  then,  it 
seems,  has  sold  his  house : 
And  when  his  father  from  abroad  returns, 
He  must  e'en  lodge  him  in  the  street,  except 
He  creep  into  the  belly  of  his  son. 

Stas.  Count  to  the  banker  due  Olympic  drachms 
A  thousand. 

Les.  I  engaged  for. 

Stat.  Threw  away, 

Say  rather. — You  stood  bound  for  a  wild  spark, 
Who,  you  declared,  was  rich. 

Let.  Tis  true,  I  did  so. 

Stat.  Tis  true,  the  money's  gone. 

Les.  It  is  indeed.— 

I  saw  him  in  distress,  and  pitied  him. 

Stas.  For  others  you've  compassion,  for  yourself 
You've  neither  shame  nor  pity. 

PkiL  (at  a  distance.)  It  is  time 

I  should  make  up  to  him. 

Let.  Is  not  that  Philto, 

Who's  coming  hither  ?    Sure,  'tis  he  himself. 

Stat.  I  wish  he  were  my  slave  with  all  his 
property. 

PkU  To  Lesbonicus  and  to  Stasimus, 
The  master  and  the  servant,  Philto  wishes 
All  happiness  and  health. 

Let.  Heaven  grant  you,  Philto, 

All  that  you  wish  and  want!    How  does  your 
sonf 

PkiL  You' v*  Yn*  W\  V\*V*v 
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Let.  He  has  mine,— 'tis  mutual. 

Stat.  Best  wishes  1  what  avails  that  phrase, 
unless 

Best  services  attend  them  ? — I  may  wish 
To  have  my  liberty,  but  wish  in  vain ; 
My  master,  to  be  frugal,— all  in  vain. 

Phil.  My  son  has  sent  me  to  you,  to  propose 
A  bond  of  friendship  'twixt  you,  and  alliance. 
Your  sister  he  would  marry,  and  I  hold 
The  same  opinion,  wish  it 

Let.  Oh,  I  know  you  j — 

Your  cruel  mockery  I  perceive : — because 
You  have  an  ample  and  right  good  estate, 
You  come  to  flout  and  jest  at  my  misfortunes. 

PhiL  As  I'm  a  man, — as  you  are,— the  great 
God 

So  love  me,— -as  I  came  not  to  deride  :— 
Nor  do  I  think  you  worthy.— What  I  said, 
Is  true : — My  son  begg'd  me  to  ask  for  him 
Your  sister,  sir,  in  marriage. 

Let.  My  affairs 

How  they  are  circumstanc'd,  I  can't  be  igno- 
rant:— 

My  fortunes  are  not  to  be  match 'd  with  yours.— 
Then  seek  another,  and  more  fair  alliance. 

Stat.  Art  mad?  art  in  your  senses?  to  reject 
This  proffcr'd  match  ? — Why  you  have  found  a 

friend, 
Will  help  you  at  a  pinch. 

Let.  Away,  you  rascal  I 

Stat.  Were  I  to  budge  a  foot,  you'd  bid  me  stay. 
Let.  (to  Phil.)  Would  you  aught  else,  sir? — 

You  have  pot  my  answer. 
Phil.  I  trust  that  you  will  show  to  me  more 
favour 

Than  now  I  have  experience.    Or  in  word 
Or  deed  to  play  the  trifler,  would  ill  suit 
One  of  my  years. 

Stat.  Faith,  what  he  says  is  true. 

Let.  Add  but  another  word,  I'll  tear  your  eyes 
out. 

Stat.  Do— I  will  speak,  though  blind. 

Phil.  You  tell  me  now, 

We  are  not  on  a  footing ;  that  your  means 
Don't  equal  ours. 

Let.  I  say  so. 

PhU.  What  of  that?— 

If  you  were  present  at  a  public  feast, 
And  haply  some  great  man  was  plac'd  beside  you, 
Of  the  choice  cates  serv'd  up  in  heaps  before  him 
Would  you  not  taste,  but  at  the  table  rather 
Sit  dinner  less,  because  he  neighbour'd  you  ? 

Let.  Sure  I  should  eat,  if  he  forbade  me  not 

Stat.  And  I,  ev'n  if  he  did ;— so  cram  myself, 
I'd  stuff  out  both  my  cheeks I'd  seize  upon 
The  daintiest  bits  before  hira,  nor  give  way  to 
him 

In  matters  that  concern'd  my  very  being. 
At  table  no  one  should  be  shy  or  mannerly, 
Where  all  things  are  at  stake,  divine  and  human. 
PhU.  Faith,  what  you  say  is  right 
Stat.  I'll  tell  you  fairly. 

Your  great  man  if  I  meet,  I  make  way  for  him, 
Give  him  the  wall,  show  him  respect  but  where 
The  belly  is  concern'd,  I  will  not  yield 
An  inch, — unless  he  box  me  into  breeding. 


To  me  a  feast  is  an  inheritance 
Without  encumbrance. 

PhiL  Ever  bear  in  mind 

This  maxim,  Lesbonicus.   The  best  policy 
Is  to  be  perfect  in  all  good ; — if  that 
We  can't  attain  to,  to  be  next  to  perfect. 
The  match  that  I  propose  for  your  consent, 
Why  will  you  not  agree  to  ? — What  are  richest— 
The  gods  alone  are  rich :  to  them  alone 
Is  wealth  and  power : — but  we  poor  mortal  men, 
When  that  the  soul,  which  is  the  salt  of  life, 
Keeping  our  bodies  from  corruption,  leaves  us, 
At  Acheron  shall  be  counted  all  alike, 
The  beggar  and  the  wealthiest 

Stat,  (to  PhU.)  I  believe, 

Your  wealth  you'll  carry  with  you,  that,  wham 
dead, 

You  may  behave  there  as  your  name  imports. 
PhiL  That  you  may  know  it  is  not  wealth  we 
seek, 

But  value  your  alliance,  I  do  ask 

Your  sister  for  my  son  without  a  portion. 

Success  attend  it  I — Is't  agreed? — Why  silent? 

Stat.  O  ye  immortal  gods,  a  rare  proposal ! 

PhiL  Do  but  say,  done. 

Stat.  Why  how  row  ?  when  he  could 

Get  nothing  by  the  bargain,  he  could  say 
Done  ftrtt;  and  now  he's  sure  to  win,  he's  silent 

Let.  That  you  esteem  me  worthy  your  al- 
liance, 

I  am  most  thankful ;  but  although  my  folly 
Has  cast  me  down  thus  low,  I've  yet  a  farm 
Near  to  the  town  here :  this  will  I  bestow 
Upon  my  sister  for  her  portion  ;  this 
Is  all,  through  my  imprudence  and  my  folly 
That  I  have  left  me  now  besides  my  life 
PhU.  I  want  no  portion. 

Let.  I'm  resolv'd  to  give  it  I 

Stat.  Dear  master,  would  you  part  then  with 
our  nurse, 

That  feeds  us?  our  support?  think  what  you're 
doing. 

How  shall  we  eat  in  future  ? 

Let.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Am  I  accountable  to  you  ? 

Stat.  We're  ruin'd 

Past  all  redemption,  if  I  don't  invent 
Some  flam. — I  have  it— Philto,  a  word  with  you. 

PhU.  What  would  you? 

Stat.  Step  aside  this  way  a  little. 

PhU.  I  will,  (they  retire.) 

Stat.  The  secret  I  shall  now  unfold 

Let  not  my  master  know,  nor  any  other. 

PhiL  Me  you  may  safely  trust. 

Stat.  By  gods  and  men 

I  do  conjure  you,  let  not  this  same  farm 
Come  into  your  possession,  or  your  son's. 
The  reason  will  I  tell. 

PhU.  I  fain  would  hear  it 

Stat.  First  then,  whene'er  the  land  is  plough'd, 
the  oxen 

Ev'ry  fifth  furrow  drop  down  dead. 

PhU.  Fyeonitl 
Stat.  A  passage  down  to  Acheron's  in  our  field. 

The  grapes  grow  mouldy  as  they  hang,  before 

They  can  be  gather'd. 
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Let.  He  is,  I  suppose, 

Persuading  him  >— though  he's  an  errant  rogue, 
To  me  he's  not  unfaithful. 

Stat.  Hear  what  follows. 

When  that  the  harvest  promises  most  fair, 
They  gather  in  thrice  less  than  what  was  sown. 

Phil.  Nay  '.—then  methinks  it  were  a  proper 
place 

For  men  to  sow  their  wild  oats,  where  they 

would  not 
Spring  up. 

Stas.        There  never  was  a  person  yet, 
That  ever  own'd  this  farm,  but  his  affairs 
Did  turn  out  bad  : — some  ran  away,  some  died, 
Some  hang  d  themselves. — Why,  there's  my  mas- 
ter now, 

To  what  sad  straits  is  he  reduc'd ! 

Phil.  O  keep  me 

Far  from  this  farm ! 

Stat.  You'd  have  more  cause  to  say  so, 

Were  you  to  hear  the  whole.— There's  not  a  tree, 
But  has  been  blasted  with  the  lightning :  more— 
The  hogs  are  eat  up  with  the  mange ;  the  sheep 
Pine  with  the  rot,  all  scabby  as  this  hand : 
And  no  man  can  live  there  six  months  together, 
No,  not  a  Syrian,  though  they  are  most  hardy, 
The  influenza  is  to  all  so  fatal. 

Phil.  I  do  believe  it  true :  but  the  Campanians 
The  Syrians  far  outgo  in  hardiness.— 
This  farm  is  a  fit  spot,  as  you've  described  it 
Wherein  to  place  bad  men :  And  as  they  tell  us, 
That  in  those  islands  styl'd  The  Fortunate 
Assemble  the  upright,  and  die  virtuous  livers, 
So  should  the  wicked  here  be  thrust  together, 
Since  'tis  of  such  a  nature. 

Stat.  'Tis  the  abode 

Of  misery.  But,  without  more  words, — whatever 
Evil  you'd  search  for,  you  might  find  it  here. 

PhiL  You  may  go  seek  it  there,  or  where  you 
will. 

Stas.  Be  cautious  how  you  tell  what  I  have 

told  you. 
Phil  You've  told  it  to  no  blabber. 
Stat.  Now  my  master 

Would  gladly  part  with  it,  could  he  but  find 
A  gudgeon  to  his  purpose. 

Phil.  I'll  have  none  of  it 

Stat.  If  you  are  wise  indeed,  you  will  not 
have  it. 

{aside.)  So— I  have  frigbten'd  this  old  hunks  most 
rarely 

From  taking  of  this  farm :  if  that  were  gone 
We've  nothing  to  subsist  on. 

Phi.  Lesbonicus, 
I  now  return  to  you. 

Let.  I  prithee  tell  me, 

What  has  he  said  ? 

Phil.  Think  you?— The  fellow  wants 

His  liberty,  but  has  not  wherewithal 
To  purchase  it 

Let.  And  I  too  would  be  rich, 

But  cannot 

Stat,  (aside.)  Once  you  might  have  been,  if 
then 

You  had  chose  it ;  now  you  cannot,  since  you've 
nothing. 


Let.  What  was  it  yon  were  muttering  to  your- 
self? 

Stat.  Concerning  what  you  said. — You  had 
been  rich, 

If  it  had  been  your  pleasure  heretofore ; 
Tis  now  too  late  to  wish  it 

Phil.  For  this  portion, 

I  can  determine  nothing ;  with  my  son 
You'll  settle  it,  and  to  your  liking.— Well  then^— 
Your  sister  I  request  for  him  in  marriage. 
Success  attend  it!  What?  still  scrupulous  1 

Let.  Well,  since  you'll  have  it  so,  heaven's 
blessing  on  it ! 
I  here  betroth  her  to  him. 

Phil.  Never  did 

A  father  joy  more  in  a  new-born  son, 
Than  I,  when  you  brought  forth  that  word,  be- 
troth, 

Stat.  Heavens  prosper  this  agreement  I 
Phil.  'Tis  my  prayer. 

Let.  Go,  Stasimus,  to  my  sister,  and  relate 
To  Callicles  this  transaction. 

Stat.  I'll  be  gone. 

Let.  Congratulate  my  sister. 
Stat.  To  be  sure ! 

Phil.  Go  with  me  in,  sir,  where  this  compact 
we'll 

Confirm,  and  for  the  nuptials  fix  a  day. 

Let.  (to  Stat.)  Do  as  I  bade  you.— I'll  be  here 
this  instant. — 
Tell  Callicles  to  meet  me. — 

Stat.  Prithee  go  1 

Let.  To  fix  the  portion. — 

Stat.  Go.— 

Let.  For  I'm  resolv'd 

A  portion  she  shall  have. 

Stat.  Nay,  pray  be  gone  1 

Let.  Nor  will  I  suffer  her  to  lose — 

Stat.  Go,  go! — 

Let.  By  my  neglect — 

Stat.  Be  gone  now.— 

Let.  'Tis  but  just 

For  my  offences. — 

Stat.  Will  you  not  be  gone  ? 

Let.  That  I  alone  should  suffer. — 

Stat.  Go — be  gone. 

Let.  My  father !  shall  I  never  see  you  more  ? 

Stas.  Go,  get  thee  gone !  be  gone !  be  gone !  be 
gone! 

[Exeunt  Lesboicicus  and  Philto. 

Sciir*  V. 
Stasimus  alone. 
At  length  I  have  prevail'd  on  him  to  go. 
Ye  gods!  from  wrongly  we  shall  manage  right, 
If  we  but  keep  this  farm :  and  yet  I  have 
Some  doubt  concerning  what  will  be  the  issue. 
If  it  be  once  made  over  to  another, 
'Tis  over  then  with  me :  I  must  abroad, 
Carry  a  knapsack,  helmet,  sword,  and  target : 
He'll  fly  the  city  when  the  wedding's  o'er 
And  will  enlist  him  somewhere  for  a  soldier, 
In  Asia  or  Cilicia. — Bat  I'll  go, 
Where  master  bade  roe;  though  I  hate  this 
house, 

Ever  since  he,  who  bovM^X  \V  vaxti  ^  x» 
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Act  III.   Scxvx  L 
Enter  Calliclks  and  Stasixus. 

Cal.  How  said  you,  Stasimus?  that  your  mat- 
ter's son, 

Yonng  Lesbonicus,  had  betrothed  his  sister  ? 

Stat.  The  same. 

Cal.  To  whom  ? 

Stas.  To  Philto's  son,  Lysiteles, 

Without  a  portion. 

Cal.  How  ?  without  a  portion 

Married  in  so  rich  a  family.    What  you  say 
Is  not  to  be  believed. 

Stat.  I  cannot  help 

Your  incredulity :  if  this  you  don't 
Believe,  I  shall  believe  that— 

Cal.  What? 

8ta».  You  hold  me 

Of  no  account. 

Cal.  Tell  me,  how  long  ago, 

And  where  was  this  transacted  ? 

Stat.  Here, — before 
This  very  door, — now,  at  this  very  instant 

Cal.  Has  Leslxmicus  prov'd  a  better  manager, 
Now  that  his  fortune's  shattered,  than  when 
whole  1 

Stat.  Nay,  what  is  more,  sir,  Philto  came  him- 
self 

A  suitor  for  his  son. 

Cal.  It  were  a  shame 

To  send  the  maiden  dower  less :  this  concerns  me : 
I'll  straight  to  my  corrector,*  and  will  ask 
His  counsel.  [Exit. 

Scxirx  II. 
Stasimus  alone. 

Aye,  I  smell  it  out,  I  guess, 
Why  he  does  speed  him  thither :  his  intent  is 
To  get  the  farm  too,  as  he  got  the  house, 
From  Lesbonicus.    O  my  master  Charmides  1 
How  has  your  absence  your  affairs  distracted ! 
Would  I  could  see  you  safe  return'd,  to  reck 
Due  vengeance  on  your  foes,  and  so  reward  me, 
As  I  have  been,  and  am,  your  faithful  slave. 
'Tis  very  difficult  to  find  a  friend 
More  than  in  name,  to  whom  your  near  concerns 
Having  entmsted,  you  may  sleep  at  ease. 
But  see — our  son-in-law,  Lysiteles, 
Comes  this  way  with  his  neighbour  Lesbonicus: 
Some  difference,  what  1  know  not,  is  between 
them. 

They  walk  with  hasty  steps :  one  holds  the  other 
Fast  by  the  cloak :  and  now  they  stop  abruptly. 
I'll  step  aside  here ;  for  I  long  to  listen 
The  conversation  of  these  neighbour-youths. 

(retire*  to  a  dittanct.) 

Scixi  IN. 
Enter  Ltsitilks  and  Lesboiticus. 
Lyt.  Stay  prithee,  don't  oppose  me,  do  not 
seek 

To  hide  thee  from  me, 
Let. 

Where  I  intend  ? 


Can't  you  let  me  go, 


•  Meaning  Megaronides,  who  bsd  taken  him  to  task  in 
the  First  Act. 


Lyt.  I  would,  if  it  appeared 

It  were  for  your  advantage,  fame,  or  honour. 

Let.  Indeed,  you  do  it  with  inch  ease. 

Zys.  Do  what! 

Let.  You  give  your  friend  offence. 

Lyt.  That  a  far  from  mt; 

And  such  behaviour  I  am  yet  to  learn. 

Let.  How  learn 'd  without  a  master!  What 
would  you 

Have  done,  had  you  been  school'd,  to  plague  me 

more? 

While  kindness  you  pretend,  you  do  me  wrong. 
Lyt.  1! 
Let.  You. 

Lyt.  How  do  you  wrong  f 

Let.  In  doing  that 

Displeases  me. 

Lyt.  I  mean  it  for  your  good. 

Let.  Are  you  then  friendlier  to  me,  than  my- 
self 

Am  to  myself?  I  understand  sufficiently, 
And  for  myself  can  spy  out  my  advantage. 

Lyt.  Is  this  a  proof  of  understanding  in  you, 
To  slight  a  proffer'd  benefit  from  one, 
Who's  your  well-wisher? 

Let.  Nothing  can  I  deem 

A  benefit,  if  it  displeases  him 
On  whom  it  is  bestow 'd.    I  know  my  duty: 
Yet  all  that  you  can  utter  will  not  shield  me 
From  men's  reports. 

Lyt.  How  say  you  ?  (for  I  can 

No  longer  be  withheld  from  talking  to  you, 
As  you  deserve,)  the  reputation,  which 
Your  forefathers  to  you  deliver'd  down, 
Was  it  for  this,  that  what  their  virtue  got, 
You  by  excess  should  lose  ?  Your  father,  grand- 
father, 

Had  oped  for  you  a  plain  and  easy  road, 
To  lead  you  to  renown :  you've  made  it  hard 
Through  vice,  and  indolence,  and  shameless 
manners. 

Love  you  have  chose,  your  love  you  have  pre- 
fer'd 

Before  your  honour :  and  can  this,  believe  you, 
Cover  your  faults  ?  Ah !  no,  it  is  not  so. 
Take  virtue  to  your  mind,  be  indolence 
Expetl'd  thence:  in  the  Forum  dedicate 
Your  service  to  your  friends,  and  not  in  bed 
To  a  she-friend,  a  mistress,  as  you're  wont 
Moreover,  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you 
Not  to  relinquish  this  same  farm,  but  keep  it 
For  your  support,  that  those  who  are  your  ene- 
mies 

May  not  reproach  you  with  extremest  want. 

Let.  All  you  have  said  I  know,  could  sign  and 
seal  to, — 
That  I  have  wasted  my  inheritance, 
Tarnish 'd  the  glory  of  my  ancestors; — 
Knew  how  I  should  have  acted,  but  alas  1 
I  could  not  do  it ;  by  the  pow'r  of  Love 
Subdued,  by  idleness  held  captive,  readily 
I  fell  into  the  snare.  And  now  to  you, 
As  you  deserve,  I  owe  my  utmost  thanks. 

Lyt.  I  cannot  bear  to  lose  my  labour  thus;— 
That  you  should  slight  my  counsels!  and  it 
grieves  me, 
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You  have  so  little  shame.— In  fine,  except 
You  list  to  me,  and  act  as  I  advise, 
Screened  as  it  were  by  folly  you'll  lie  hid, 
That  honour  cannot  find  you  :  base  obscurity 
Will  shroud  your  brightness,  which  should  blaze 
abroad. 

The  fashion  of  your  mind  full  well  I  know, 
How  uninform'd : — I  know  that  you  have  err'd 
Not  of  yourself,  nor  of  your  own  accord, 
But  Love  has  blinded  you ;— and  all  his  ways 
To  me  are  manifest — It  is  with  Love, 
As  with  a  stone  whirl'd  from  a  sling;— it  flies, 
Nothing  so  quick. — Love  makes  a  man  a  fool, 
Hard  to  be  pleas  d.— What  you'd  persuade  him  to, 
He  likes  not,  and  embraces  that,  from  which 
You  would  dissuade  him. — What  there  is  a  lack 
of, 

That  will  he  covet ; — when  'tis  in  his  power, 
He'll  none  on't— Whoso  bids  him  to  avoid 
A  thing,  invites  him  to  it;  interdicts, 
Who  recommends  it. — 'Tis  the  height  of  mad- 
ness, 

Ever  to  take  up  your  abode  with  Love.— 
But  I  advise  you,— tbink  and  think  again, 
How  you  should  act :  for  if  you  still  go  on 
So  as  you  seem  to  promise,  you'll  at  once 
Destroy  the  reputation  of  your  house : 
You'll  set  it,  as  it  were,  on  fire ;  and  then 
Will  you  want  water,  to  extinguish  it ; 
Which  when  you've  got,  (as  is  the  way  of  lovers, 
They  are  so  wondrous  eunning,)  you'll  not  leave 
A  single  spark  to  light  it  up  again. 

La.  That's  easy  to  be  found ;  and  if  you  ask  it, 
Your  very  enemy  will  give  you  fire.— 
But,  while  you  rate  me  for  my  misdemeanours, 
Yourself  would  urge  me  to  a  viler  course.— 
My  sister  you  would  have,  and  would  persuade 
me 

Without  a  portion  to  bestow  her :  but 
It  is  not  fit,  that  I,  who  have  run  out 
So  large  a  patrimony,  should  be  rich, 
And  own  a  farm,  while  want  is  all  her  portion ; 
So  should  I  justly  be  her  scorn  and  hatred. 
Who  bears  him  gently  to  his  own  relations, 
Will  ne'er  show  hard  to  others. — As  I've  said, 
I'll  do, — no  longer  then  oppose  me  in  it. 

Lye.  And  is  it  better  you  should  suffer  want 
By  reason  of  your  sister,  and  that  I 
Should  have  the  farm  rather  than  you,  where- 
with 

You  might  repair  your  shatter'd  fortune  ? 

La.  No, 
My  poverty  ne'er  think  on ;  let  me  be 
Distrest,  not  infamous;  nor  let  them  say, 
That  in  bestowing  her  without  a  portion, 
I  gave  her  into  keeping,  not  in  marriage. 
I  should  be  held  a  rascal,  no  one  greater ; 
And  such  report  would  give  a  grace  to  you, 
But  sully  me,  if  portionless  you  took  her  :— 
You  would  gain  honour,  I  should  meet  reproach. 

Ly$.  By  giving  me  the  farm,  you'd  lain  be 
styl'd 
A  man  of  honour ! 

La.  'Tis  not  in  my  thoughts : 

This,  this  is  honour  to  an  honest  man, 
For  ever  to  be  mindful  of  his  duty. 


Lyt.  In  sooth  I  know  the  purpose  of  your  heart; 
I  see  it  all,  I  scent  it,  I  perceive  it 
Soon  as  the  bond  of  near  affinity 
Is  knit  betwixt  us, — when  you've  given  the  farm, 
And  nothing  left  you  here  for  your  support*— 
The  marriage  ended,— straight  you'll  fly  the  city 
A  needy  wanderer,  desert  your  country, 
Relations,  friends ;  and  they  will  say,  my  avarice 
Had  frighted  you  away :  then  think  not,  I 
Shall  suffer  it 

Stat,  (advancing.)  I  can't  help  crying  out, 
Bravo !  bravo !  Lysiteles,  encore ! 
You've  won  the  prize  with  ease ;  your  play's  the 
best; 

The  subject  better  manag'd,  and  the  lines 
Are  better.— How  then  %  (to  La.)  Are  you  such 
an  oaf 

Still  to  dispute  it  1 — Think  you  of  the  fine. 

La.  Who  bid  you  meddle,  and  what  brought 
you  hither, 
To  join  our  councils  ? 

Stat.  That  which  brought  me  hither 

Shall  carry  me  away,  (retira.) 

La.  Come  with  me  home, 

Lysiteles,  where  we  will  talk  together 
More  of  these  matters. 

Lyt.  Nothing  am  I  wont 

To  do  in  private,  I'll  now  speak  my  mind.— 
If,  as  I  think  you  ought,  you'll  give  your  sister 
In  marriage  to  me,  and  without  a  portion, 
Nor  you  yourself  will  after  go  abroad, 
What's  mine  is  yours. — But  if  you're  other 
minded, 

All  good  betide  you ! — On  no  other  terms 
I'll  hold  you  for  a  friend. — So  I'm  resolv'd. 

[Exit  Ltsitilis  ;  and  Lksbowicus  goa 
off  directly  after. 

Scxwx  IV. 
Stasimus  alone. 
He's  gone.— D'ye  hear,  Lysiteles  ? — I  want  you.— 
My  master,  he  is  gone  too. — Stasimus,  thou 
Art  left  alone  then. — What  now  shall  I  do?— 
Why,  strap  my  knapsack  tight  together,  fit 
My  buckler  to  my  back,  order  my  shoes 
To  be  new  soled : — we  cannot  stay. — I  see, 
That  I  must  shortly  be  a  soldier's  skip : 
My  master  for  support  will  throw  himself 
Into  the  service  of  some  prince  or  other. 
Faith  he  will  prove  himself  the  best  of  warriors.— 
In  a  retreat ; — he'll  fall  an  easy  prey, 
To  any  one  who  chances  to  oppose  him. 
For  me, — when  with  a  bow  I'm  strongly  arrn'd, 
A  quiver  stuck  with  arrows,  on  my  head 
A  helmet, — in  the  tent  I'll  sleep  at  ease. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Forum,  and  demand 
The  talent,  which  I  lent  six  days  ago ; 
That  with  me  I  may  have  something  withal 
To  bear  my  travelling  charges  on  the  way. 

[Exit. 

Scewx  V. 
Enter  Mkoarowides  and  Calliclis. 
Meg.  As  you  relate  the  affair,  it  cannot  be 
By  any  means,  but  that  a  portion  must 
Be  given  with  the  maid. 
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Cal  It  cannot  be 

Right  honest  in  me  sure  to  let  her  wed 
Without  a  portion,  when  I've  wherewithal 
At  home  in  my  possession  for  that  purpose. 
Meg.  You  have  a  portion,  true ; — unless  you 
choose 

To  wait,  'till  she's  disposed  of  by  her  brother 
In  marriage  without  dower :  then  yourself 
May  go  to  Phil  to,  tell  him  that  you'll  give 
A  portion,  that  you  do  t  by  reason  of 
Your  friendship  with  her  father.    Yet  I  fear 
This  very  proffer  might  perhaps  involve  you 
In  foul  report  and  scandal  with  the  people : 
That  you  were  friendly  to  the  girl,  they'd  say, 
Was  not  without  a  reason,  and  the  dower, 
They  will  pretend,  was  given  you  by  her  father, 
To  give  to  her ;  with  that  you  were  so  generous. 
Nor  even  that,  would  they  believe,  that  you 
Had  given  her  whole,  and  nothing  had  subtracted. 
Now,  if  the  coming  you  would  wait  of  Charm  ides, 
The  time  is  very  long,  and  all  the  while 
No  portion  to  the  man  that  marries  her. 

Cal.  In  troth  all  this  has  come  into  my  mind. 

Meg.  Think  you  'twould  be  more  useful  to  our 
purpose, 
For  me  to  go  to  Lcsbonicus,  and 
Inform  him  of  the  matter  ? 

Cal.  How?  discover 

The  treasure  to  a  wild  young  spark,  brimfull 
Of  love  and  wantonness?  No,  by  no  means: 
For  I  do  know  for  certain,  he  could  eat  up 
That,  and  the  very  place  too,  where  'tis  hid ; 
Where  I'm  afraid  to  dig,  lest  he  should  hear 
The  sound,  and  at  a  word  spoke  of  the  portion, 
Smell  out  the  very  thing. 

Meg.  What's  to  be  done  then? 

Cal.  The  treasure  may  be  dug  up  privately, 
When  opportunity  is  found :  mean  while 
I'll  borrow  somewhere  of  some  friend  or  other, 
What  money's  needful. 

Meg.  Can  you  anywhere 

Prevail  upon  a  friend  to  lend  it? 

Cal.  Surely. 

Meg.  No,  no, — you'll  find  they  have  an  answer 
ready : 

"Indeed  I  have  it  not,  I  cannot  lend  it*' 

Cal.  Were  they  sincere  in  this,  I'd  rather  hear  it, 
Than  have  their  money. 

Meg.  Hold— I  have  a  thought ; — 
See,  if  it  likes  you. 

Cal.  What's  your  thought? 

Meg.  A  brave  one, 

At  least  in  my  opinion. 

Cal.  Say,  what  is  it? 

Meg.  Let  there  be  forthwith  hired,  as  soon  as 
can  be, 

Some  man  to  personate  a  stranger. 

Cal.  What 
Is  he  to  do  then  ? 

Meg.  Let  his  dress  be  shaped 

Exactly  to  the  foreign  mode ;  his  face 
Unknown,  an  impudent  and  lying  knave. 

Cal  What  after? 

Meg.  To  our  spark  then  let  him  come 

As  from  his  father,  from  Selucia; 
Salute  him  in  the  old  man's  name,  acquaint  him, 


That  he  it  well,  and  purpoa'd  to  return 
Forthwith :  two  letters  he  must  likewise  brij, 
Which  we  will  forge,  as  coming  from  the  fihst; 
One  for  the  son,  the  other,  he  must  say, 
To  you  he  would  deliver. 

Cal.  Well, — go  on. 

Meg.  Moreover,  from  the  father  let  him  say 
He  has  brought  money  for  the  maiden's  ponios, 
Which  he  has  orders  to  deliver  you^— 
Do  you  conceive  me  now  ? 

Cal.  Most  thoroughly, 

And  hear  with  pleasure. 

Meg.  You  will  give  the  yotfk 

This  money,  when  the  maid  shall  be  disposed 
In  marriage. 

CaL  A  most  admirable  thought! 

Meg.  By  this,  when  you  have  dug  the 
up, 

You  will  remove  suspicion  from  the  youth, 
Who'll  think  the  money  brought  you  from  ks 
father : 

You'll  take  it  from  the  treasure. 

Cal.  Very  good  2— 

Though  at  these  years  I  am  ash  am 'd  to  play 
A  double  part. — But  hold — when  he  shall  brisf 
The  letters  seal'd,  for  seal'd  they  must  be  broajfe 
Do  you  not  think,  the  spark's  acquainted  with 
The  impression  of  his  father's  ring  ? 

Meg.  No  mow: 

You'll  find  an  hundred  reasons :— be  has  lost 
That  which  he  used  to  have,  and  got  a  new  one  >— 
What  if  indeed  they  were  not  seal'd  at  all, 
This  might  be  said,  that  they  were  open'd,  and 
Inspected  at  the  customs. — But  in  troth 
To  wear  the  day  in  prating  of  this  business, 
Is  merely  idleness,  and  waste  of  time  : — 
Though  we  could  spin  our  talk  out  ere  so  loot 
Go  to  the  treasure  privily,— remove 
Your  servants,  men  and  maids,— and  harkye— 

Cal.  What? 

Meg.  See,  you  conceal  it  even  from  your  wife  2— 
For  there  is  nothing  she  can  keep  a  secret 
Why  do  you  stand  ?  why  do  you  loiter  now? 
Why  don't  you  hence?  Dig,  open,  and  dnv 
forth 

What  sum's  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  then 
Close  up  again but  do  it  privily, 
As  I  directed : — turn  out  all  your  people. 
Cal  1  11  do  so. 

Meg.  But  we  talk  too  long:  the  dsf 

Is  wasting,  while  there's  need  of  haste.  Belie* 

me, 

You've  nought  to  fear  about  the  seal :  the  excotf 
I  mentioned  is  a  rare  one,— that  they  were 
Inspected  at  the  customs.    And  besides 
Do  you  not  see  the  time  of  day?  What  think 

you 

One  of  his  nature,  of  his  disposition, 
Can  be  about?  he  has  been  drunk  long  since. 
He  will  agree  to  what  you  please  :  and  then, 
What  makes  most  for  us,  he  that  we  shall  aire 
Will  bring,  not  ask  for  money. 

Cal.  I  am  satisfied. 

Meg.  I'll  to  the  Forum,  hire  a  counterfeit, 
And  send  him  with  two  letters  to  the  youth, 
Fully  instructed. 
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CmL  I  then  will  go  in, 

bri  And  straight  about  the  business.  You'll  take  care 
f  Of  your*. 

Meg.      It  shall  be  done,  or  I'm  a  fool  else. 

Act  IV.    Scbk  b  I. 

Enter  Charmides. 

To  the  high  ruler  of  the  sea,  Jove's  brother, 
And  to  his  Thetis,  I  give  praise  and  thanks 
With  joy  and  gratitude ;  to  the  salt  floods, 
That  having  in  their  power  my  life,  my  all, 
From  their  dread  realms  restored  me  to  my 
country. 

To  you,  great  Neptune,  above  other  gods, 
I  pay  my  utmost  thanks, — Men  call  you  cruel, 
Rude,  and  severe,  of  greedy  disposition, 
Blood-thirsty,  fierce,  unsufferable,  outrageous : 
But  I  have  prov'd  you  other ;  in  the  deep 
I  found  you  of  an  easy  clement  nature, 
And  mild  as  I  could  wish.— I've  heard  before 
This  commendation  of  you,  and  from  great  ones, 
That  you  were  wont  to  spare  the  indigent, 
And  crush  the  wealthy.— I  applaud  your  justice 
In  treating  men  according  to  their  merits. — 
Tis  worthy  of  the  gods  to  have  respect 
Unto  the  poor. — I  know  you  may  be  trusted, 
Though  they  proclaim  you  treacherous :  for  with- 
out 

Tour  aid  your  wild  attendants  in  the  deep 
Had  maul  d  me  sorely,  scatter'd  all  I  have, 
All  mine,  and  me  too,  through  the  azure  plains. 
Fierce  hurricanes  beset  the  ship,  like  dogs : 
Rain,  winds,  and  waves  had  broke  the  masts  and 
yards, 

And  split  the  sails,  if  with  propitious  peace 
You  had  not  been  at  hand.— Away  then,  I'm 
Rosolv'd  henceforth  to  give  me  up  to  ease,-— . 
I've  got  enough. — 0  with  what  troubles  have  I 
Struggled,  in  seeking  riches  for  my  son  ? 
But  who  is  this,  that's  entering  now  our  street?— 
A  stranger  in  appearance,  and  in  dress.— 
Well, — though  I  needs  must  long  to  be  at  home, 
I'll  wait  awhile,  and  see  what  he's  about 

Scene  II. 

Enter  the  Couictebfeit  at  a  distance. 

Count.  1*11  name  this  day  the  festival  of  three 
pieces,* 

On  which  I've  let  my  art  out  for  that  sum. 
Here  I  am,  from  Seleucia  just  arriv'd, 
Arabia,  Asia,  Macedon,— which  I  never 
Saw  with  my  eyes,  nor  ever  onco  set  foot  on.— 
Behold,  what  troubles  will  not  poverty 
Bring  on  a  needy  wretch! — For  those  three 
pieces 

Am  I  com  pel  I'd  to  say,  that  I  receiv'd 
These  letters  from  a  man,  of  whom  I'm  ignorant, 
Who  he  may  be ;  nor  do  I  know  indeed, 
If  such  a  one  was  ever  born. 

Charm.  In  troth 

This  fellow's  like  a  mushroom :  he's  all  hea<L— 
His  countenance  bespeaks  him  an  Illyrian, 
His  garb  too  of  that  country. 


*  Bee  the  note  on  the  prologue  to  this  play,  p.  S74. 
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Count.  He,  who  hired  me, 

Gave  me  instructions  bow  and  what  to  do : 
If  my  disguise  succeed,  I'll  prove  myself 
No  common  cheat. 

Charm.  The  more  I  see  his  looks, 

The  less  I  like  them. — He's  some  night-adven- 
turer, 

Or  cut-purse  surely. — How  he  looks  about  him, 
How  he  surveys  the  place,  and  of  my  house 
Takes  special  note! — Why  sure  he  marks  the 
place, 

To  come  and  rob  it  by  and  by. — 'Twere  best 
To  watch  him  close  what  he's  about:— I'll  do  so. 

Count.  This  is  the  spot  my  hirer  pointed  out, 
And  this  the  house,  where  I'm  to  play  my  part 
I'll  knock  then  at  the  door. 

Charm.  The  fellow  makes 

Directly  to  my  house, — Egad,  I  fancy 
I  must  keep  watch  to-night,  though  just  arriv'd. 

Count.  Open  the  door  there— open*— Where's 
the  porter? 

Charm.  What  do  you  want,  young  man? — Why 

knock  you  here  ? 
Count.  Prithee,  old  grey-beard,  I  have  given 

account 

Already,  when  examined  at  the  customs.— 
I  want  a  young  man, — somewhere  hereabout 
He  dwells,— one  Lesbonicus,— and  another 
With  a  white  pate  as  yours  is;— he,  from  whom 
I  had  these  letters,  said  his  name  was  Callicles. 
Charm,  (aside.)  'Tis  Lesbonicus,  my  own  son, 
he  seeks, 

And  Callicles  my  friend  too,  in  whose  charge 
I  leA  my  means  and  children. — 

Count.  If  you  know, 

Most  rev'rend  sire,  inform  me  where  they  dwell. 

Charm.  Why  do  you  want  to  find  them  out?— 
Who  are  you  ? 
Whence  are  you  ?  where  d'you  come  from  ? 

Count.  Hey! — you  ask 
So  many  questions  in  a  breath,  I  know  not 
Which  to  resolve  you  first:  but  if  you'll  put  them 
Gently  and  singly,  one  by  one,  my  name 
I'll  tell,  and  wherefore  I  have  journey'd  hither. 

Charm.  Weil, — as  you  please.  Come, — tell  me 
first  your  name. 

Count.  You  ask  an  arduous  task. 

Charm.  Why  so? 

Count.  Because 
Should  yon  set  out,  before  the  day  began, 
With  the  first  part  and  foremost  of  my  name, 
The  night  would  go  to  bed  ere  you  had  reach1 
The  hindmost  of  it. 

Charm.  He  had  need  of  torches 

And  of  provisions,  whoso  undertakes 
To  journey  through  it. 

Count.  I've  another  name  though ; 

A  tiny  one, — no  bigger  than  a  hogshead. 

Charm.  This  is  a  rogue  in  grain !— But  hark- 
ye— 

Count.  What? 

Charm.  What  want  you  with  those  persons 
you  inquire  for? 

Count.  The  father  of  the  young  man  Lesbo- 
nicus 

Gave  me  these  letters.   He's  my  ftiftud. 
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Charm,  (aside.)  I  have  him,-— 

He's  taken  in  the  manner, — He  pretends 
Myself  did  give  him  letters.— I  will  have 
Rare  fun  with  him. 

Count.  Attend,  and  I'll  proceed. 

Charm.  I  am  attentive. 

Count.  He  commissioned  me 

To  give  one  letter  to  voting  Lesbonicus, 
His  son,  the  other  to  his  friend,  to  Callicles. 

Charm.  A  pretty  joke,  i 'faith !— I'll  keep  it  up. — 
Where  was  he  ? 

Count.  He  has  manag'd  matters  well. 

Charm.  Where! 

Count.  In  Seleucia. 

Charm.  You  had  letters  of  him? 

Count.  With  his  own  hands  he  gave  them  into 
mine. 

Charm.  What  sort  of  man  ? 

Count.  He's  taller  than  yourself 

By  half  a  foot. 

Charm,  (aside.)  Faith  he  has  gravelU  me, 
To  find  that  I  was  taller  when  away, 
Than  now  I'm  here.— You  knew  him,  did  you 
not? 

Count.  Know  him  ? — A  foolish  question  ? — We 

were  us'd 
To  mess  together. 

Charm.  Say  then,  what  name  bore  he  ? 

Count.  A  fair  one  verily. 
Charm.  I'd  hear  his  name. 

Count,  (hesitating.)  It's — it's — ah  me  1— his 

name  is— 
Charm.  What's  the  matter? 

Count.  I've  swallow'd  it  this  instant  unawares. 
Charm.  How?  swallow'd,  say  you?  troth,  I 

like  him  not, 
Who  holds  his  friends  enclos'd  within  his  teeth. 
Count.  I  had  it  at  my  tongue's  end  but  just 

now. 

Charm,  (aside.)  Twas  opportune  my  coming 
here  to-day 
Before  this  rascal. 

Count,  (aside.)  I  am  caiurht  most  plainly. 

Charm.  Have  you  yet  found  the  name? 

Count.  'Fore  gods  and  men 

I  own  myself  abash'd. 

Charm.  Behold,  how  much 

You  knew  him ! 

Count.  As  myself — It  happens  oft, 

That  what  wc  hold  in  hand,  and  have  in  sight, 
We  look  for  as  if  lost. — I'll  recollect  it 
Letter  by  letter. — It  begins  with  C. 

Charm.  Is  it  Callicius  ? 

Count.  No. 

Charm.  Callippus? 

Count.  No. 

Charm.  Is't  Callidemidcs  ? 

Count.  No. 

Charm.  Callinicns  ? 

Count.  No. 

Charm.  Is't  Callimarchus  ? 

Count.  Tis  in  vain  to  seek  it, 

Nor  do  I  heed  it  much,  so  my  own  name 
I  don't  forget. 

Charm.         But  there  are  many  here 
Call'd  Lesbonicus;  and,  unless  you  tell 


The  father's  name,  I  cannot  show  them  Id  Jm, 
Whom  you  inquire  for,— What  is't  like?— -Well tr/ 

If  we  can  hit  upon  it  by  conjecture. 
Count.  Tis  like  Char. 

Charm.  Is't  Chares  f  Charidenmf 

Or  Charmides  ? 

Count.  Ob,  that.-— The  gods  confound  Urn! 
Charm.  Tis  fitter  you  should  bless  a  fines* 

than  curse  him. 
Count.  A  worthless  fellow,  to  have  lain  perdst 

thus 

Within  my  lips  and  teeth. 

Charm.  Yon  should  not  spesk 

111  of  an  absent  friend. 

Count.  Why  did  the  knave 

Then  hide  him  from  me  ? 

Charm.  He  had  answer'd,  had  jm 

But  caird  him  by  his  name.— Where  is  he  now! 

Count.  Truly  I  left  him  last  at  Rhadamaath* 
In  the  Cecropian  island. 

Charm  Can  there  be 

A  greater  simpleton  than  I,  to  ask 
Where  I  myself  am  ?  But  no  matter. — Tell 

Count.  What? 

Charm.  Let  me  ask,  what  places  have  ym 
been  at? 

Count.  Most  wondrous  ones. 

Charm.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear, 

If  'tis  not  too  much  trouble. 

Count.  I'm  impatient 

To  give  you  an  account — Then  first  of  all, 
We  came  to  Araby  in  Pontus. 

Charm.  How  ? 

Is  Araby  in  Pontus? 

Count.  Yes,  it  is ; 

But  not  that  Araby,  where  frankincense 
Is  grown,  but  where  sweet-marjoram,  and  worm- 
wood. 

Charm,  (aside.)  Tis  the  completest  knave  J— 
More  fool  am  I  though, 
To  ask  him  whence  I  came,  (which  I  must 
He  cannot,)  but  that  I've  a  mind  to  try, 
How  he'll  get  off  at  last. — What  is  yoor 
Young  man  ? 

Count.  Tis  Touchit ; — that,  sir,  is  my  name, 
A  common  one.f 

Charm.  A  very  knavish  name ; 

As  though  yon  meant  to  say,  if  any  thing 

Was  trusted  to  you,  touch  if,  and  'tis  gone.  

But  harkye, — whither  did  you  further  travel? 

Count.  Attend,  and  I'll  relate.   We  journey 'd  on 
To  the  river's  head  that  rises  out  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  throne  of  Jove? 

Charm.  The  throne  of  Jove? 

Count.  I  say  it 

Charm.  Out  of  heaven  ? 

Count.  Aye,  from  the  midst  onY 

Charm.  How!  you  ascended  up  to  heaven? 

Count.  We  did; 

In  a  small  cock-boat  were  we  carried  thither 
Against  the  stream. 

Charm.  Oh  ho! — And  saw  you  Jove? 


•  This  is  a  fictitious  name,  and  alludes  to  1 
thus,  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  infernal  regions. 

t  The  original  is,  Tax,  from  U«/«r«,  to  UusK  •*  * 
steal,  to  which  Charmides'  answer  alludes. 
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Cmmt.  The  other  gods  inform 'd  us  he  was  gone 
Unto  his  villa  to  dispense  provisions 
Among  his  slaves.-^Moreover— 

Charm.  Pshaw !  moreover 

I  want  to  hear  no  more. 

Count.  Nay,  I  have  done, 

If  you  are  tired. 

Charm.  How  shameless!  who  pretends, 

That  he  has  mounted  up  from  earth  to  heaven.— 

Count.  I'll  let  you  go  then,  since  I  see  you 
choose  it : — 

But  show  me  where  they  live  whom  I  inquire  for, 
Where  I  may  bear  these  letters. 

Charm.  Harkye  now, 

If  haply  you  should  see  this  Charmides, 
The  same  that  you  pretend  gave  you  those 
letters, 

Say,  should  you  know  him  ? 

Count.  Think  you  I'm  a  beast, 

As  not  to  know  a  man  I've  past  my  life  with  ? 
Or,  can  you  think,  would  he  be  such  an  oaf, 
To  trust  me  with  a  thousand  Philippeans, 
Enjoining  me  to  bear  them  to  his  son 
And  Callicles  his  friend,  to  whom,  he  told  me, 
He  had  consign'd  the  charge  of  his  affairs  % 
Would  he,  I  say,  have  trusted  me,  except 
We  had  been  well  acquainted  with  each  other  ? 

Charm,  (aside.)  Now  would  I  trick  this  trick- 
ster,— if  I  could 
But  cozen  him  of  those  thousand  Philippeans, 
He  said  I  gave  him !  though  I  know  him  not, 
Nor  ever  saw  him  till  this  day. — What,  I 
Trust  him  with  gold  ?  who  would  not  even  give 
A  lump  of  lead  to  save  him  from  a  hanging.— 
I  must  go  cunningly  to  work. — Hoa,  Touchit, 
Three  words  with  you. 

Count.  Three  hundred,  if  you  please. 

Charm.  Have  you  the  money  you  receiv'd  of 
Charmides  ? 

Count.  In  Philippeans,  told  upon  the  nail, 
A  thousand  pieces. 

Charm.  You  received  them,  did  you, 

Of  Charmides  himself? 

Count.  It  had  been  wondrous, 

Had  I  receiv'd  them  of  his  grandsire  truly, 
Or  his  great-grandsire, — who  are  dead. 

Charm.  Young  man, 

Prithee  give  me  the  gold. 

Count.  Give  you  what  gold  ? 

Charm.  That  which  you  own'd  you  did  receive 
of  me. 

Count.  Receiv'd  of  you  ? 

Charm.  I  say  it 

Count.  Who  are  you? 

Charm.  Who  gave  to  you  the  thousand  pieces : — I 
Am  Charmides. 

Count.  You're  not,  nor  ever  shall  be, 

I  mean  the  master  of  this  gold. — Away, — 
You  are  a  knowing  one  1 — you'd  take  me  in  !— 
But  I  too  am  a  knowing  one. 

Charm.  I'm  Charmides. 

Count.  You  may  be,  but  in  vain. — I  bring  no 
money. 

You've  crept  upon  me*  in  the  very  nick 
Most  slily.    When  I  said  I  had  brought  gold, 
You  then  was  Charmides ;  before  you  was  not, 


Till  I  made  mention  of  the  gold.— T won't 
So  prithee,  as  you've  taken  up'  the  name 
Of  Charmides,  e'en  lay  it  down  again. 

Charm.  Who  am  I,  if  I  am  not  what  I  am  ? 

Count.  What's  that  to  me?  Be  whom  yon 
please,  you're  welcome, 
So  you  are  not  the  person  I'd  not  have  you. 
Before,  you  was  not  who  you  was ;  and  now, 
You  are  who  then  you  was  not. 

Charm.  Come,  despatch* 

Count.  How  ?  what  despatch  ? 

Charm.  Give  me  the  money. 

Count.  Sure, 
You  dream,  old  gentleman. 

Charm.  Did  you  not  own, 

That  Charmides  had  giv'n  it  you? 

Count.  I  did,— 

In  writing, — not  in  specie. 

Charm.  Prithee  hence, 

And  leave  the  place  this  instant,  ere  I  order  you 
A  hearty  drubbing. 

Count.  Why? 

Charm.  Because  myself 

Am  that  same  Charmides  that  you've  invented)-* 
Who  you  pretend  has  given  you  letters. 

Count.  Howl 
I  pray  you,  are  you  he  ? 

Charm.  Yes,  I  am  be. 

Count.  What  say  you  ?  are  you  he  ? 

Charm.  I  am,  I  say. 

Count.  Himself? 

Charm.  I  say,  I'm  Charmides,— himself. 

Count.  And  are  you  he  himself? 

Charm.  His  very  self. — 

Out  of  my  sight ;— Be  gone  then. 

Count.  Now,  because 

Your  coming  was  so  late,  I'll  have  you  beaten 
At  the  new  ^diles'  and  my  own  award. 

Charm.  What !  you  abuse  me  ? 

Count.  All  the  gods  confound  you 

For  your  arrival !  I  had  little  car'd, 
If  you  had  perish 'd  first — I've  got  at  least, 
The  money  for  my  trouble. — 111  betide  you! 
And  now,  or  who  you  are,  or  who  you  are  not, 
I  value  not  a  straw.— To  him  I'll  go, 
Who  hir'd  me  for  three  pieces,  and  acquaint  him, 
How  that  his  money's  thrown  away. — I'm  gone.— 
Farewell? — Fare  ill! — May  all  the  gods  con- 
found you, 

For  coming  from  abroad,— you,  Master  Char- 
mides?* [Exit. 

Scwr»  m. 
CftURXiDss  atom. 
Now  he  is  gone,  I've  opportunity 
And  time  more  freely  to  debate  this  matter.— 

•  The  situation  in  this  teens  is  highly  comic.  Mr.  Cai- 
man, In  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Terence,  takes 
notice,  that  be  does  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  it  ob- 
served, that  the  disguise  of  the  Pedant  in  SbakspearS's 
Taming  of  Uu  Skrm>,  his  assuming  the  name  and  charac- 
ter of  Vincentio,  together  with  his  encountering  the  real 
Vlncentio,  seem  to  be  evidently  taken  from  this  scene  in 
our  author.— An  incident  of  the  same  kind  we  meet  with 
in  the  old  play  of  Albumaur,  Act  iv.  Skene  vii.,  which 
appears  likewise  to  be  palpably  borro*r«4.tt*^«£*V»**- 
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I  am  perplex'd,  I'm  stung  at  heart  to  think 
What'  business  he  could  have  now  at  my  door. — 
Those  letters  that  he  talk'd  of  fill  my  mind 
With  apprehensions;— and  those  thousand  pieces, 
What  could  he  mean  by  them  t — The  bell  doth 
never 

Clink  of  itself:  unhandled,  and  unmovU, 
Tis  dumb. — But  who  is  this,  that  down  the 
street 

Comes  running  hither  V— I've  a  mind  to  watch 
What  he's  about, — I'll  step  aside.  (rcftw.) 

Scewi  IV. 
Enter  Stasiwus,  running,  at  a  distance. 
Stas.  (to  himself.)  Run,  Stasimus, 

Be  quick,  and  bie  thee  with  what  speed  thou 
canst 

Home  to  thy  master,  or  thy  sluggard  folly 
Will  make  thy  shoulders  shrug  for  fear.— Then 
haste  thee, 

Quicken  thy  pace ; — thou  hast  been  gone  from 
home 

A  long  while. — Have  a  care  then,  that  the  lash 
Smack  not  upon  thee,  if  thou  should'st  be  ab- 
sent, 

When  that  thy  master  make  for  thee  inquiry. — 
Ron,  run  then  without  censing.— (stopping.) — 

Hold  thee,— Stasimus, 
What  a  sad  fellow  art  thou,  to  forget 
Thy  ring,  and  leave  it  at  the  tippling-honse, 
Where  thou  hadst  warm'd  thy  gullet?— Back 

again, 

And  ask  for't  ere  too  late. 

Charm.  Whoe'er  he  be, 

He  skips  and  frisks  about,  as  if  a  horse-fly 
Had  him  to  break,  and  taught  him  the  menage. 

8tas.  Art  not  asham'd,  to  lose  thy  memory 
In  drinking  but  three  pottles? — or  didst  think 
The  men  thou  drank'st  with  were  such  honest 
souls, 

They'd  keep  their  hands  from  picking.  There 

was  Theruchus, 
Cerconicus,  Crinnus,  Cercobulus,  Collabns, 
A  race  of  broken-shinn'd  and  black-eyed  bruisers, 
Knights  of  the  chain,  and  squires  o'  th'  whipping- 
post, 

And  canst  thou  hope  then  from  among  such 
fellows 

To  get  thy  ring,  when  one  of  them  did  steal 
A  racer's  shoe  off  in  his  utmost  speed  ? 
Clam.  'Fore  heaven,  a  finish 'd  thieW 
Stas.  What's  best  to  do? 

Shall  I,  in  seeking  what  is  gone  for  ever, 
Add  loss  of  labour  too  ? — What's  gone,  is  gone.— 
Then  tack  about,  and  hie  thee  to  thy  master. 
Charm.  This  is  no  runaway  rogue,  that  having 
stray'd 

Forgets  to  find  his  way  home. 

8tas.  Would  to  heaven, 

That  the  old  manners,  and  the  ancient  thrift, 
Were  held  in  greater  honour  now-a-days 
Than  the  base  fashion  of  our  times. 

Charm.  Good  heavens ! 

How  gravely  and  how  solemnly  he  talks  1 
The  old,  the  old  he  praises,  he  is  all 
For  the  old  manners. 


Stas.  Modern  a  sea  teach  m 

To  do  what  best  we  like,  not  what  is  best. 

Ambition  is  by  custom  sanctified, 
Freed  from  the  law's  restraint : — To  throw  away 
One's  shield,  and  turn  one's  back  upon  the  ibe, 
Is  licens'd  by  our  manners :  to  make  vice 
The  ready  road  to  honour,  is  the  practice. 

Charm.  O  villainous  manners ! 

Stas.  To  neglect  the  brave, 

And  pass  them  by  unheeded,  is  the  custom. 

Charm.  Tis  infamous  1 

Stas.  These  manners  have  o'erpower'd 

The  laws  themselves,  and  hold  them  in  submis- 
sion 

With  more  authority  than  children  now 
Are  used  to  sway  their  parents.  The  poor  statutes 
With  iron  nnils  are  fix'd  against  the  walls:* 
But  it  were  fitter  our  degenerate  manners 
Were  stuck  up  in  their  stead. 

Charm.  I  have  a  mind 

To  join,  and  enter  into  talk  with  him, 
I  hear  him  with  such  pleasure :  but  I  fear, 
If  I  address  him,  the  discourse  he'll  turn 
To  other  matters. 

Stas.  Nothing  now  requires 

The  sanction  of  the  laws ;  for  these  are  bent 
In  pliable  subjection  to  our  manners, 
Which  in  their  wild  career  destroy,  confound 
All  sacred  and  all  public  rights. 

Charm.  A  mischief 

Light  on  these  manners  1 

Stas.  Docs  not  this  require 

The  reprehension  of  the  public  state? 
For  men  of  such  a  stamp,  such  evil  habits, 
Are  universal  enemies  to  all ; 
They  injure  the  whole  people,  while  they  break 
Through  faith  and  honesty ;  nay,  they  destroy 
All  confidence  in  those,  who  nothing  merit  it, 
By  rend'ring  them  suspected  like  themselves:  : 
For  'twill  be  thought  that  other's  dispositions 
Resemble  their's. — Now,  as  for  these  reflections,  ; 
How  they  have  chane'd  to  come  into  my  mind,  ! 
A  certain  matter  that  of  late  coneern'd  me, 
Prompted  me  with  them. — What  you  lend,  is  i 
lost ;  ; 
And  when  yon  ask  it  of  your  friend  again, 
You  make  that  friend  your  enemy  by  your  kind-  i- 
ness. 

Still  would  you  press  him  further,  of  two  things  ! 
You  have  the  choice,  either  to  lose  your  loan, 
Or  lose  your  friend. f 

Charm.  Why  surely  this  is  Stasimus, 

My  fellow. 

Stas.        For  example,— with  the  talent 
I  lent  a  friend,  what  did  I  ?  why,  I  bought 
Myself  an  enemy,  and  sold  a  friend.— 
But  I'm  a  fool  to  busy  thus  my  brain 

*  It  was  the  custom  formerly  to  bang  op  the  laws  cut 
la  wood  or  brass  for  the  public  inspection,  which  Stasi- 
mas  supposes  to  be  done  by  way  of  punishment  to  them. 

t  This  same  sentiment  to  more  briefly  expressed  by 
Shakspeare  in  bto  HtmUt ;  but  It  resembles  this  passage 
so  nearly,  that  one  could  almost  be  tempted  to  suppose  it 
taken  from  oar  author.  * 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loseth  both  Itself  aad  Mead. 
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About  the  public,  rather  than  take  heed 

To  that  which  most  concerns  myself,  contrive 

How  to  secure  my  back. — I'll  go  me  home,  (going  ) 

Charm.  Hola,  you, — stop, — hola,— d'ye  hear 
me  ? — stop. 

Stat.  Stop! — 1  11  not  stop. 

Charm,  But  prithee— 

Stat.  What  if  I 

Dislike  your  prithee  ? 

Charm.  How  now  ? — Stasimus, 

You  are  too  saucy. 

Stat.  Tou  had  better  buy 

One  that  will  mind  your  bidding. 

Charm.  I  have  bought, 

And  paid  for  one ;  but  if  he  heed  me  not, 
What  should  I  do? 

Stat.  Belabour  him  most  heartily. 

Charm.  Your  counsel's  right,  and  I'm  resolv'd 
to  do  so. 

Stat.  Except,  indeed,  that  you  are  bounden  to 
him 

For  his  good  services. 

Charm.  If  you  are  good  then, 

I'll  hold  me  bounden  to  you ;  but  if  otherwise, 
I'll  do  as  you  direct 

Stat.  What  is't  to  me, 

Whether  your  slaves  are  good  or  bad  ? 

Charm.  Because 
You  have  a  share  in't, — in  the  good  or  bad. 

Stat.  As  to  the  one,  I  give  it  to  you  all : 
The  other  (that's  the  good)  place  all  to  me. 

Charm.  I  shall,  if  you  deserve  it. — Turn  your 
head, 

And  look  upon  me :  I  am  Charmides. 

Stat.  Ha !  who  makes  mention  of  that  best  of 
mortals? 

Charm.  That  best  of  mortals,  he  himself, — 
'tis  I. 

Stas.  (turning.)  O  sea!  O  earth!  0  heaven! 
O  all  ye  gods! 
Have  I  my  eyesight  clear?  and  is  it  he? 
Or  is  it  not  ? — 'Tis  he ! — 'tis  he,  for  certain ! — 
'Tis  he  indeed ! — O  my  most  wish'd-for  master, 
Save  you — 

Charm.    And  you  too,  Stasimus. 

Slat.  That  you're  safe— 

Charm,  (interrupting.)  I  know  what  you  would 
say,  and  do  believe  you. 
Wave  other  points :  resolve  me  but  in  thfs : 
How  do  my  children  do,  whom  here  I  left, 
My  son  and  daughter? 

Stat.  They're  alive,  and  well. 

Charm.  Both,  say  you  ? 

Stat.  Both. 

Charm.  Gods !  'twas  your  gracious  will 

To  save  me  for  them.    What  I  more  would 
know, 

I  at  my  leisure  will  inquire  within.— 

Let's  enter. — Follow.      (advancing  to  hit  house.) 

Stat.  Whither  are  you  going? 

Charm.  Whither  but  home  ? 

Stas.  You  think  then  we  live  here? 

Charm.  Where  else  can  I  imagine? 

Stat.  Now — 

Charm.  What  now  ? 

Stat.  This  house— is  none  of  yours. 


Charm.  What's  that  you  say? 

Stat.  Your  son  has  sold  it, — 

Charm.  Ruin'd ! 

Stat.  For  the  ready, 

Paid  on  the  spot. 

Charm.  For  how  much  ? 

Stat.  Forty  minsB. 

Charm.  Undone  I— Who  bought  it  ? 

Stat.  Callicles,  to  whom, 

While  absent,  your  affairs  you  trusted :  hither 
Has  he  remov'd,  and  now  abides  here ;  us 
He  has  turn'd  out  of  doors. 

Charm.  Where  lives  my  son! 

Stat.  Here  in  this  back  part 

Charm.  Utterly  undone  1 

Stat.  I  thought  'twould  grieve  you,  when  yon 
came  to  hear  it 

Charm.  What  dangers  have  I  pass'dl  borne, 
hapless  wretch, 
Through  oceans  vast,  to  pirates  numberless 
Expos'd,  with  hazard  of  my  life ! — At  length 
Preserv'd,  re  turn'd  in  safety,  I  am  lost, 
Here  perish,  and  through  those,  for  whom  alone, 
Old  as  I  am,  I  struggled  with  misfortunes.— 
I'm  sick  at  heart  with  grief— Support  me,  Sta- 
simus ! 

Scew»  V. 
Enter  Calliclks. 

Col.  What  noise  is  that  I  hear  before  the  door  ? 

Charm.  O  Callicles !  O  Callicles !  to  whom 
Have  I  intrusted  my  affairs  ?  ah  me ! 
To  what  a  friend  ? 

CaL  An  honest  and  a  faithful, 

A  trusty  one,  of  strict  fidelity.— 
I  am  rejoic'd  to  see  you  here  return'd 
In  safety. 

Charm.    I  believe  it  all,  if  so 
You  prove  yourself  as  you  pretend  you  are.— 
But  wherefore  thus  accoutred  ? 

Col.  I'll  inform  yon. 

I  have  been  digging  up  your  treasure  here, 
To  portion  out  your  daughter. — But  within 
More  fully  I'll  unfold  to  you  both  this, 
And  other  matters.    Come  along. 

Charm.  Here, — Stasimus! 

Stat.  Sir! 

Charm.  Run  with  speed  unto  the  haven  j— 
make 

One  running  of  it; — there  you'll  find  the  ship, 
That  brought  me  hither :  bid  Sangario  see 
The  goods  unladen,  which  I  order 'dj— £0  then,— 
The  impost  I  have  paid. 

Stat.  I'll  make  despatch. 

Charm.  Go,  get  you  gone ; — be  back  with  speed. 

Stat.  I'm  there, 

And  here  too,  in  a  twinkling. 

Col.  Will  you  please 

To  enter  with  me  ? — Come  now. 

Charm.  I  attend  you. 

[Exeunt  Callicles  and  Charmidxs. 

Scxas  YI. 
Stasimus  alone. 

This  is  my  master's  friend,  the  only  one 
That  has  stuck  firmly  \o  Yi\m\ 

\*A  
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Has  lov'd  him  with  unchangeable  affection ! 
Oh,  he's  the  only  one,  I  dare  be  sworn, 
That's  faithful  to  him ! — Aye,— he  has  a  view 
To  serve  himself  in  serving  of  my  master.  [Exit. 

Act  V.    Scsks  I. 
Enter  Ltsitelis. 
I  am  the  first  of  men,  surpassing  all 
In  pleasure  and  in  joy,  so  happily 
Does  every  tiling  befall  me,  that  I  wish : 
Still  one  success  is  followed  by  another 
In  all  I  do,  and  transport  seconds  transport 
Toung  Lesbonicus'  servant,  Stasimus, 
Met  me  just  now,  and  told  me,  Charmides 
His  master  was  return'd  here  from  abroad. 
Tis  proper  1  should  meet  him  with  all  speed, 
That  so  the  compact  'twixt  his  son  and  me 
May  by  the  father's  sanction  be  confirmed. 
I'll  go. — But  hark,  the  door  I  hear  is  opening: — 
This  hindrance  now  is  most  unseasonable. 

(retires  to  a  distcuut.) 

ScElCE  II. 

Enter  Chabmidxs  and  Calliclxs. 

Charm.  I  cannot  think  there  is  a  man  on  earth, 
Or  ever  was  a  man,  or  ever  will  be, 
Whose  faith  and  honest  firmness  to  his  friend 
Can  equal  thine :  had  it  not  been  for  thee, 
He  had  unhous'd  me  of  my  house  and  home. 

CaL  If  I  have  serv'd  my  friend  in  any  thing, 
Or  acted  towards  him  with  fidelity, 
I  scarce  can  seem  to  merit  any  praise, 
But  think,  I  only  have  avoided  blame. 
Whatever  we  confer  upon  a  friend 
To  have  and  hold  for  ever,  is  his  own ; 
But  what  is  only  lent  him  for  a  time, 
May  be  demanded  back  again  at  pleasure. 

Charm.  'Tis  as  you  say. — But  now,  my  honest 
friend, 

I  cannot  enough  wonder,  that  my  son 
Should  have  betroth'd  his  sister  in  a  family 
So  wealthy  as  Lysiteles',  Philto's  heir. 

Lyt.  (behind.)  My  name  he  mentions. 

Charm.  By  my  troth,  the  girl 

Has  got  into  the  best  of  families. 

Lyt.  Why  not  address  me  to  them  1— Yet  'tis 
better 

To  wait  awhile ;  for  the  discourse  concerns  me. 
Charm.  Ah  I 

Col  What's  the  matter? 

Charm.  I  forgot  indeed 

To  tell  you,  while  we  were  within.— Just  now, 
On  my  arrival  here,  a  certain  knave 
Accosted  me,  a  very  knave  in  grain. 
He  told  me,  he  had  brought  a  thousand  pieces 
For  you  and  Lesbonicus,  of  my  giving  ;-— 
Though  who  he  is,  I  know  not,  nor  did  ever 
See  him  before.— But  wherefore  do  you  laugh  t 

Cal.  He  came  by  my  direction,  as  from  you 
Bringing  me  sums  of  gold,  for  me  to  give 
In  dowry  with  your  daughter ;  so  your  son 
On  the  receipt  might  think  it  came  from  you ; 
Lest  knowing  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  treasure 
Was  lodg'd  in  my  possession,  by  our  laws 
He  might  demand  it  as  his  patrimony. 

Charm.  A  rare  conceit  1 


CaL  Good 
Our  common  friend,  devis'd  it. 

Charm.  I  approve, 

Applaud  his  counsel. 

Lyt.  Wherefore  do  I  stand, 

Fool  that  I  am,  alone  here,  and  afraid 
To  interrupt  them  iu  their  conversation  ? 
Why  not  about  the  business  I  purposed  V— 
I  will  accost  them.  (nrft— est) 

Charm.  Look  you, — who  is  this 

Coming  towards  us  here  % 

Lyt.  (going  up.)  Lysiteles 
Salutes  his  father-in-law,  good  Charmides. 

Charm.  Heaven  grant  you  all  you  wish  I 

Cal.  And  sun  not  I 

Worth  a  salute  ? 

Lyt.  Yes,  save  you,  Callicles  I— 

But  I  must  give  him  preference.— My  coat, 
Dear  sir,  is  nearer  to  me  than  my  cloak.* 

Cal.  Heaven  prosper  you  in  all  that  you  design! 

Charm.  My  daughter  is,  I  hear,  betroth'd  to  you. 

Lyt.  If  you  object  not. 

Charm.  No,  by  no  means  L 

Lyt.  Your  daughter  you  betroth  to  me  for  wife 
then? 

Charm.  I  do  betroth  her,  and  will  give  withal 
A  thousand  Philippeans  for  her  portion. 

Lyt.  The  portion  I  regard  not. 

Charm.  If  yon  like 

The  maiden,  you  must  like  the  portion  too: 
In  short,  you  will  not  have  the  wife  you  want, 
Except  you  take  the  portion  which  you  want  not 

Cal.  He  asks  but  justice. 

Lyt.  And  he  shall  prevail,  | 

Sitice  you're  his  advocate,  and  judge  betwixt  us.  j 
On  this  condition  then  you  do  engage  ' 
To  give  your  daughter  to  me  for  a  wife  ? 

Charm.  I  do  engage. 

CaL  I'll  answer  for  it  too. 

Lyt.  Dear  kinsmen,  health  and  happiness  at- 
tend you! 

Charm.  O  Callicles!  and  yet  there  is  a  point 
In  which  I've  reason  to  be  angry  with  you.  I 

Cal.  What  have  I  done  ?  1, 

Charm.  My  son!— you've  suffer 'd  him 

To  be  debauch'd. 

Cal.  If  wilfully  'twere  done, 

With  my  consent,  you  would  have  cause  indeed 
To  be  most  angry  with  me. — But  I  pray  you,  '* 
Let  me  obtain  from  you  this  one  request, 
Which  I  entreat 

Charm.  What  is  it? 

Cal.  You  shall  know. 

Whatever  he  has  done  imprudently, 
Forget  it  all. — Why  do  you  shake  your  head  ? 

Charm.  I'm  sorely  vex'd  at  heart;  and  oh!  I 
fear— 

Cal.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Charm.  I'm  vex  d  that  he  should  prove 

Such  as  I  would  not  have  him, — and  I  fear, 
Should  I  deny  you  your  request,  you'd  think 
I  bore  me  slightingly  towards  you. — Come, 
I'll  not  stand  out,  but  do  as  you  desire. 

•  The  original  la.  Tunica  profier  pallia  est.  This  Is  a 
proverbial  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  Is  obvioes. 
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Cal  Now  thou'rt  a  right  good  fellow ; — I  will  go, 

And  call  him  forth. 

Charm.  Tis  hard  you  will  not  let  me 

Take  vengeance  on  him,  such  as  he  deserves. 

Cal  Open  the  door  there,— open  quick,— call 
forth 

Young  Lesbonicus,  if  he  be  at  home. — 
The  cause  is  sudden,  wherefore  I  require 
His.  presence  here  this  instant. 

Scihx  111. 
Enter  Lksboxicus. 

Let.  Who  is  it, 

With  boisterous  voice  calls  on  me  to  come  forth 
With  speed  here! 

Cal  A  well-wisher,  and  a  friend. 

Let.  Tell  me,  is  any  thing  amiss  ? 

Cal  Airs  right— 

I  am  rejoic'd,  your  father  is  return'd 
In  safety  from  abroad. 

Let.  Who  says  sol 

Cal.  I. 

Let.  How !  have  you  seen  him  t 

CaL  Yes, — and  you  yourself 
May  see  him  too.  (pointing  to  Charm.) 

Let.  (going  up.)  My  father  1  0  my  father  1 
Heaven's  blessings  on  you. 

Charm.  And  on  you,  my  son  I 

Let.  Any  mischance,  good  father  ? 

Charm.  Never  fear : 

Nothing  has  happen'd  :  I  am  safe  arriv'd ; 
And  well  have  manag'd  my  affairs.— O  son  1 
If  you  would  but  be  prudent,  Callicles 
Has  promis'd  you  his  daughter. 


Let.  8ir,  111  take  her, 

And  whomsoever  else  you  shall  command. 

Charm.  I  could,  I  am  so  angry — 

Cal.  Come,— one  misery 
For  one  man's  full  enough. — 

Charm,  Nay,  but  for  him 

It  is  too  little ;  were  he  for  his  sins 
To  wed  a  hundred  wives,  'twere  all  too  little. 

Let.  But  now  henceforward  Til  refrain  myself 
From  wild  and  evil  courses. 

Charm.  So  you  say: 

Would  you  but  do't! 

Let.  What  hinders,  but  my  wife 

To-morrow  I  may  bring  home. 

Charm.  It  were  best: 

Then  be  it  so.  (to  Lys.)  And  you,  sir,  be  prepar'cl 
For  marriage  the  day  after.— Clap  your  hand*. 


FROM  THE  MERCHANT. 

WIVES  A1TD  HUS BAWDS. 

Now,  by  my  troth,  the  poor  unhappy  women 
Are  much  more  hardly  dealt  with  than  the  men. 
For  if  a  husband  brings  a  mistress  home, 
Though  the  wife  finds  her  under  her  own  roof, 
There  is  no  law  that  punishes  the  man : 
But  catch  her  rambling  with  gallants  abroad, 
The  husband  truly  sues  for  a  divorce. 
Would  the  same  law  held  good  for  man  and 
wife! 

For  since  the  wife,  if  she's  an  honest  woman. 
Will  be  contented  with  her  husband ;  why 
Should  not  the  husband  also  with  the -wife? 
I  would  fain  have  fair  play  between  them  both. 


TERENCE. 

[Born  ISSr-Died  108,  E  C] 


Pub li us  Txaiirrius  Ana,  better  known  to 
the  English  reader  by  the  name  of  Terence,  was 
a  native  of  Carthage,  and  the  slave  of  Terentius 
Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator.  His  master,  per- 
ceiving the  youth's  talents,  not  only  bestowed  on 
him  a  liberal  education,  but  crowned  the  good 
deed  by  adding  to  it  his  freedom.  At  Rome  our 
poet  seems  to  have  been  generally  respected  and 
beloved,  living  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  Cains  Lrelius  and  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  of  the  commonwealth,  but,  above  all,  with 
that  practiser  and  patron  of  all  that  was  good 
and  great,  the  younger  Africanus. — After  writing 
six  comedies,  all  of  which  were  received  with 
more  or  less  admiration  and  applause  by  the  Ro- 
mans, he  embarked  for  Greece  and  was  never 
heard  of  more,  having  probably  perished  at  sea. 

Most  of  the  plots  in  Terence's  plays  were 
taken  from  the  Greek,  but  he  has  shown  the 
greatest  taste  and  judgment  in  the  additions  and 


alterations  made  on  them,  and  in  his  manner  of  . 
accommodating  them  to  the  Roman  stage;  nor  ' 
can  I  help  thinking,  with  Mr.  Dunlop,  that,  "had 
he  lived  an  age  later,  when  all  the  arte  were  in  J 
full  glory  at  Rome,  and  the  empire  at  its  height  I 
of  power  and  splendour,  he  would  have  found 
domestic  subjects  sufficient  to  supply  his  scene 
with  interest  and  variety,  and  no  longer  accounted 
it  a  greater  merit—'  Graecas  transferee  quara  pro- 
prias  scribere.' "    For  the  beauties  of  style  and 
language  Terence  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
all  the  comic  writers.    His  diction  is  uniformly  fl 
terse,  elegant,  and  unaffected, — unsurpassed  in  I) 
purity  and  grace  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  | 
age  itself.    He  is  characterized  by  Caesar  as  I 
"puri  sermonis  amator,"  and  by  Cicero  as—  I 
"quicquid  come  loquens,  ac  omnia  dulcia  di-  I 
cens."    The  elegant  conversations  of  Africanus,  I 
and  the  "Mitis  sapientia  Lceli,"  were  not  lost  D 
upon  their  humble  friend  and  adtaicet.  * 
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T£RENCE. 


THE  ANDRIAN .• 


DRAMATIS  FSRSOWJB. 


PaoLoeus. 

SlMO. 

Pamphilius. 
Chssmes. 
Chariots. 
Cbito. 

SOSIA. 


Datus. 

Btrrhia. 

Dbomo. 

Glycisiux. 

Mysis. 

Lbsbia. 

Archtllis. 


Scute,  at  Athens. 


Tas  bard,  when  first  he  gave  his  mind  to  write, 
Thought  it  his  only  business,  that  bis  plays 
Should  please  the  people :  But  it  now  falls  out, 
He  finds,  much  otherwise,  and  wastes,  perforce, 
His  time  in  writing  prologues;  not  to  tell 
The  argument,  but  to  refute  the  slanders 
Broach 'd  by  the  malice  of  an  older  bard. 

And  mark  what  vices  he  is  charg'd  withal ! 
Menander  wrote  the  Andrian  and  Perinthian : 
Know  one,  and  you  know  both ;  in  argument 
Less  diff'rent  than  in  sentiment  and  style. 
What  suited  with  the  Andrian  he  confesses 
From  the  Perinthian  he  transferr'd,  and  us'd 
For  his :  and  this  it  is  these  sland'rers  blame, 
Proving  by  deep  and  learned  disputation, 
That  fables  should  not  be  contaminated. 
Troth !  all  their  knowledge  is  they  nothing  know : 
Who,  blaming  him,  blame   Naevius,  Plautus, 
Ennitis, 

Whose  great  example  is  his  precedent ; 
Whose  negligence  he?d  wish  to  emulate 
Rather  than  their  dark  diligence.  Henceforth, 
Let  them,  I  give  them  warning,  be  at  peace, 
And  cease  to  rail,  lest  they  be  made  to  know 
Their  own  misdeeds.    Be  favourable !  sit 
With  equal  mind,  and  hear  our  play;  that  hence 
Ye  may  conclude,  what  hope  to  entertain, 
The  comedies  he  may  hereafter  write 
Shall  merit  approbation  or  contempt. 

Act  I.    Scbw i  I. 
Simo,  Sosta,  and  Servant*  trith  provisions. 
Sim.  Carry  these  tilings  in:  go!  [Exit  servants. 

Sosia,  come  here ; 

A  word  with  you ! 

Sot.  I  understand :  that  these 

Be  ta'en  due  care  of. 

Sim.  Quite  another  thing. 

Sos.  What  can  my  art  do  more  for  you  ? 

Sim.  This  business 

Needs  not  that  art;  but  those  good  qualities, 
Which  I  have  ever  known  abide  in  you, 
Fidelity  and  secrecy. 

Sos.  I  wait 

Tour  pleasure. 

Sim.  Since  I  bought  you  from  a  boy 

How  just  and  mild  a  servitude  you've  pass'd 


•  The  plot  of  this  play  is  taken  from  the  Andrian  and 
Perinthian  of  Menander,  and  has  been  imitated.  In  modern 
times,  by  Baron  in  his  Andriennt,  by  Steele  in  his  C#»- 
teUnt  Lovtrt,  and  by  Moore  In  bis  Fondling. 


With  me,  you're  conscious:  from  m  pmivkml 

slave 

I  made  you  free,  because  you  aerv'd  me  freely: 
The  greatest  recompense  I  could  bestow. 

Sos.  I  do  remember. 

Sim.  Nor  do  I  repent. 

Sos.  If  I  have  ever  done,  or  now  do  i 
That's  pleasing  to  you,  Simo,  I  am  glad, 
And  thankful  that  you  hold  my  service  | 
And  yet  this  troubles  me :  for  this  detail, 
Forcing  your  kindness  on  my  memory, 
Seems  to  reproach  me  of  ingratitude. 

0  tell  me  then  at  once,  what  would  you?  sir  I 
Sim.  I  will ;  and  this  I  must  advise  you  first: 

The  nuptial  you  suppose  preparing  now, 

Is  all  unreal. 

Sos.  Why  pretend  it  then  f 

8m.  Tou  shall  hear  all  from  first  to  last:  and 
thus 

The  conduct  of  my  son,  my  own  intent, 

And  what  part  you're  to  act,  you'll  know  at 

once. 

For  my  son,  Sosia,  now  to  manhood  grown, 
Had  freer  scope  of  living :  for  before 
How  might  you  know,  or  how  indeed  divine 
His  disposition,  good  or  ill,  while  youth, 
Fear,  and  a  master,  all  constrained  him  ? 

Sos.  True. 

Sim.  Though  most,  as  is  the  bent  of  youth, 
apply 

Their  mind  to  some  one  object,  horses,  hounds, 

Or  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  # 

Yet  none  of  these,  beyond  the  rest,  did  he 

Pursue ;  and  yet,  in  moderation,  all. 

1  was  o'erjoy'd. 

Sos.  And  not  without  good  cause. 

For  this  I  hold  to  be  the  golden  rule 
Of  life,  too  much  of  one  tiling's  good  for  nothing 

Sim.  So  did  he  shape  his  life  to  bear  himself 
With  ease  and  frank  good-humour  unto  all  ; 
Mixt  in  what  company  soe'er,  to  them 
He  wholly  did  resign  himself;  and  join 'd 
In  their  pursuits,  opposing  nobody, 
Nor  e'er  assuming  to  himself:  and  thus 
With  ease,  and  free  from  envy,  may  you  gain 
Praise,  and  conciliate  friends. 

Sos.  He  rul'd  his  life 

By  prudent  maxims :  for  as  times  go  now, 
Compliance  raises  friends,  and  truth  breeds 
hate, 

Sim.  Meanwhile,  'tis  now  about  three  years 
ago, 

A  certain  woman  from  the  isle  of  Andros, 
Came  o'er  to  settle  in  this  neighbourhood, 
By  poverty  and  cruel  kindred  driv'n : 
Handsome  and  young. 

Sot.  Ah  1  I  begin  to  fear 

Some  mischief  from  this  Andrian. 

Sim.  At  first 

Modest  and  thriftily,  though  poor,  she  UVd, 
With  her  own  hands  a  homely  livelihood 
Scarce  earning  from  the  distaff  and  the  loom. 
But  when  a  lover  came,  with  promis'd  gold, 
Another,  and  another,  as  the  mind 
Falls  easily  from  labour  to  delight, 
She  took  their  offers,  and  set  up  the  trade. 
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They,  who  were  then  her  chief  gallants,  by 

chance 

Drew  thither,  as  oft  happens  with  young  men, 
My  son  to  join  their  company.    So,  so  1 
Said  I  within  myself,  he's  smit!  he  has  itl 
And  in  the  morning  as  I  saw  their  servants 
Ran  to  and  fro,  I'd  often  call,  Here,  boy ! 
Prithee,  now,  who  had  Chrysis  yesterday) 
The  name  of  this  same  Andrian. 

So*.  I  take  yon. 

Sim.  Phaedrus,  they  said,  Clinia,  or  Niceratus, 
For  all  these  three  then  followed  her, — Well, 
well, 

But  what  of  Pamphilus  ? — Of  Pamphilus  I 
He  supt,  and  paid  his  reck'ningw— -I  was  glad. 
Another  day  I  made  the  like  inquiry, 
But  still  found  nothing  touching  Pamphilus. 
Thus  I  believ'd  his  virtue  prov'd,  and  hence 
Thought  him  a  miracle  of  continence : 
For  he  who  struggles  with  such  spirits,  yet 
Holds  in  that  commerce  an  unshaken  mind, 
May  well  be  trusted  with  the  governance 
Of  his  own  conduct    Nor  was  I  alone 
Delighted  with  his  life,  but  all  the  world 
With  one  accord  said  all  good  things,  and  prais'd 
My  happy  fortunes,  who  possest  a  son 
So  good,  so  lib'rally  disposed — In  short, 
Chromes,  sedue'd  by  this  fine  character, 
Came  of  bis  own  accord,  to  offer  me 
His  only  daughter  with  a  handsome  portion 
In  marriage  with  my  son.    I  lik'd  the  match ; 
Betroth 'd  my  son  ;  and  this  was  pitch'd  upon, 
By  joint  agreement,  for  the  wedding-day. 

Sot.  And  what  prevents  its  being  so  ? 

Sim.  I'll  tell  you. 

In  a  few  days,  the  treaty  still  on  foot, 
This  neighbour  Chrysis  dies. 

8o*.  In  happy  hour : 

Happy  for  you  I  I  was  afraid  of  Chrysis. 

Sim.  My  son,  on  this  event,  was  often  there 
With  those  who  were  the  late  gallants  of  Chrysis; 
Assisted  to  prepare  the  funeral, 
Ever  condol'd,  and  sometimes  wept  with  them. 
This  pleased  me  then:  for  in  myself  I  thought, 
Since  merely  for  a  small  acquaintance-sake 
He  takes  this  woman's  death  so  nearly,  what 
If  he  himself  had  lov'd  ?  What  would  he  feel 
For  me,  his  father  ?  All  these  things,  I  thought, 
Were  but  the  tokens  and  the  offices 
Of  a  humane  and  tender  disposition. 
In  short,  on  his  account,  e'en  I  myself 
Attend  the  funeral,  suspecting  yet 
No  harm. 

Sot.  And  what — 

Sim.  You  shall  hear  all.  The  corpse 

Borne  forth,  we  follow ;  when  among  the  women 
Attending  there,  I  chane'd  to  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  one  girl,  in  form- 
So*.  Not  bad,  perhaps— 
Sim.  And  look,  so  modest,  and  so  beauteous, 
Sosia! 

That  nothing  could  exceed  it.    As  she  seenVd 
To  grieve  beyond  the  rest,  and  as  her  air 
Appear d  more  liberal  and  ingenuous, 
I  went,  and  ask'd  her  woman  who  she  was. 
Sister,  they  said,  to  Chrysis :  when  at  once 
50 


It  struck  my  mind ;  So  I  so  I  the  secret's  out ; 
Hence  were  those  tears,  and  hence  all  that  com- 
passion ! 

So*.  Alas !  I  fear  how  this  affair  will  end  1 
Sim.  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds:  we 
follow; 

Come  to  the  sepulchre ;  the  body's  plac'd 
Upon  the  pile ;  lamented :  whereupon 
This  sister,  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
Then !  there !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays 
His  well-dissembled  and  long-hidden  love ; 
Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  cries, 
Oh  my  Glycerium !  what  is  it  you  do  ? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 
Then  she  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love, 
Threw  herself  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept, 

0  how  familiarly ! 

So*.  How  say  you  I 

Sim.  I 
Return  in  anger  thence,  and  hurt  at  heart, 
Yet  had  not  cause  sufficient  for  reproof. 
What  have  I  done  ?  he'd  say ;  or  how  deserv'd 
Reproach  ?  or  how  offended,  father  ?— Her, 
Who  meant  to  cast  herself  into  the  flames, 

1  stopt    A  fair  excuse  1 

Sot.  You're  in  the  right: 

For  him,  who  sav'd  a  life,  if  you  reprove, 
What  will  you  do  to  him  that  offers  wrong? 

Sim.  Chremes  next  day  came  open-mouth'd  to 
me ; 

Oh  monstrous  1  he  had  found  that  Pamphilus 
Was  married  to  this  stranger-woman.  I 
Deny  the  fact  most  steadily,  and  he 
As  steadily  insists.    In  short  we  part 
On  such  bad  terms,  as  let  me  understand 
He  would  refuse  his  daughter. 

Sot.  Did  not  yon 

Then  take  your  son  to  task  ? 

Sim.  Not  even  this 

Appear'd  sufficient  for  reproof. 

So*.  How  so? 

Sim.  Father,  (he  might  have  said,)  you  have, 
you  know, 

Prescrib'd  a  term  to  all  these  things  yourself. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  I  must  live 
According  to  the  humour  of  another. 
Meanwhile,  permit  me  now  to  please  my  own! 

So*.  What  cause  remains  to  chide  him  then  ? 

Sim.  If  he 

Refuses,  on  account  of  this  amour, 
To  take  a  wife,  such  obstinate  denial 
Must  be  considered  as  his  first  offence. 
Wherefore  I  now,  from  this  mock-nuptial, 
Endeavour  to  draw  real  cause  to  chide : 
And  that  same  rascal  Davus,  if  he's  plotting, 
That  he  may  let  his  counsel  run  to  waste, 
Now,  when  his  knaveries  can  do  no  harm : 
Who,  I  believe,  with  all  his  might  and  main 
Will  strive  to  cross  my  purposes ;  and  that 
More  to  plague  me,  than  to  oblige  my  son. 

So*.  Why  so? 

Sim.  Why  so !  Bad  mind,  bad  heart  But  if 
I  catch  him  at  his  tricks ! — But  what  need  words? 
—If,  as  I  wish  it  m«3%  Sx 
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That  Pamphilus  objects  not  to  the  match, 
Chremes  remains  to  be  prevail'd  upon, 
And  will,  I  hope,  consent    'Tis  now  your  place 
To  counterfeit  these  nuptials  cunningly ; 
To  frighten  Davus ;  and  observe  my  son, 
What  he's  about,  what  plots  they  hatch  together. 
Sot.  Enough;  I'll  take  due  care.   Let's  now 
go  in. 

Sim.  Go  first ;  FU  follow  you.      [Exit  Sosia. 

Beyond  all  doubt 
My  son's  averse  to  take  a  wife ;  I  saw 
How  frighten'd  Davus  was,  but  even  now, 
When  he  was  told  a  nuptial  was  preparing— 
But  here  he  comes. 

Scihs  II. 
Enter  Davus. 
Dav.  (to  himself.)  I  thought  t'were  wonderful 
If  this  affair  went  off  so  easily ; 
And  dreaded  where  my  master's  great  good  hu- 
mour 

Would  end  at  last :  who,  after  he  perceiv'd 
The  lady  was  refus'd,  ne'er  said  a  word 
To  any  of  us,  nor  e'er  took  it  ill. 

Sim.  (behind.)  But  now  he  will ;  to  your  cost, 

too,  I  warrant  you ! 
Dav.  This  was  his  scheme;  to  lead  us  by  the 
nose 

In  a  false  dream  of  joy;  then  all  agape 
With  hope,  even  then  that  we  were  most  secure, 
To  have  o'erwhelm'd  us,  nor  have  given  us  time 
To  cast  about  which  way  to  break  the  match. 
Cunning  old  gentleman ! 

Sim.  What  says  the  rogue  ? 

Dav.  My  master,  and  I  did  not  see  him ! 

Sim.  Davus  1 

Dav.  (pretending  not  to  tee  him.)  Well !  what 
now  ? 

Sim.  Here  1  this  way  I 

Dav.  (to  himself.)  What  can  he  want  ? 
Sim.  (overhearing.)  What  say  you  I 

Dav.  Upon  what  ?  sir  ! 
Sim.  Upon  what ! 

The  world  reports  that  my  son  keeps  a  mistress. 
Dav.  Oh,  to  be  sure,  the  world  cares  much  for 
that 

Sim.  D'ye  mind  what  I  say,  sirrah  ? 

Dav.  Nothing  more,  sir. 

Sim.  But  for  me  now  to  dive  into  these  matters 
May  seem  perhaps  like  too  severe  a  father : 
For  all  his  youthful  pranks  concern  not  me. 
While  'twas  in  season,  he  had  my  free  leave 
To  take  his  swing  of  pleasure.    But  to-day 
Brings  on  another  stage  of  life,  and  asks 
For  other  manners  :  wherefore  I  desire, 
Or,  if  you  please,  I  do  beseech  you,  Davus, 
To'  set  him  right  again. 

Dav.  What  means  all  this  ? 

Sim.  All,  who  are  fond  of  mistresses,  dislike 
The  thoughts  of  matrimony. 

Dav.  So  they  say. 

Sim.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  entertains 
An  evil  counsellor  in  those  affairs, 
He  tampers  with  the  mind,  and  makes  bad  worse*. 

Dav.  Troth,  I  don't  comprehend  one  word  of 
this. 


Sim,  Nof 

Dav.         No,  I'm  Davus,  and  not  CEdipus. 

Sim.  Then  for  the  rest  I  have  to  say  to  yon, 
You  choose  I  should  speak  plainly. 

Dav.  By  mil  mean*. 

Sim.  If  I  discover  then,  that  in  this  match 
Tou  get  to  your  dog's  tricks  and  break  it  OS, 
Or  try  to  show  how  shrewd  a  rogue  yon  axe, 
I'll  have  you  beat  to  mummy,  and  then  thrown 
In  prison,  sirrah  1  upon  this  condition, 
That  when  I  take  you  out  again,  I  swear 
To  grind  there  in  your  stead.  D'ye  take  me  now? 
Or  don't  you  understand  this  neither  1 

Dav.  Clearly. 
You've  spoken  out  at  last :  the  very  thing ! 
Quite  plain  and  home;  and  nothing  round  about 

Sim.  I  could  excuse  your  tricks  in  any  thing, 
Rather  than  this. 

Dav.  Goods  words  1  I  beg  of  yon. 

Sim  You  laugh  at  me :  well,  well  1 — I  give 
you  warning. 
That  you  do  nothing  rashly,  nor  pretend 
You  was  not  advertised  of  this— Take  heed  I 

[Ex*. 

Scihk  III. 
Davus  atom. 
Troth,  Davus,  'tis  high  time  to  look  about  yon; 
No  room  for  sloth,  as  far  as  I  can  sound 
The  sentiments  of  our  old  gentleman 
About  this  marriage ;  which,  if  not  fought  o£( 
And  cunningly,  spoils  me,  or  my  poor  master. 
I  know  not  what  to  do;  nor  can  resolve 
To  help  the  son,  or  to  obey  the  father. 
If  I  desert  poor  Pamphilus,  alas ! 
I  tremble  for  his  life ;  if  I  assist  him, 
I  dread  his  father's  threats :  a  shrewd  old  cufli 
Not  easily  deceiv'd.    For  first  of  all, 
He  knows  of  this  amour ;  and  watches  me 
With  jealous  eyes,  lest  I  devise  some  trick 
To  break  the  match.    If  he  discovers  it, 
Woe  to  poor  Davus !  nay,  if  he's  inclin'd 
To  punish  me,  he'll  seize  on  some  pretence 
To  throw  me  into  prison,  right  or  wrong. 
Another  mischief  is,  this  Andrian, 
Mistress  or  wife,  's  with  child  by  Pamphilus. 
And  do  but  mark  their  confidence !  'tis  sure 
The  dotage  of  mad  people,  not  of  lovers. 
Whate'er  she  shall  bring  forth,  they  have  resolv'd 
To  educate  :•  and  have  among  themselves 
Devis'd  the  strangest  story!  that  Gly cerium 
Is  an  Athenian  citizen.    "There  was 
Once  on  a  time  a  certain  merchant,  shipwreck'd 
Upon  the  isle  of  Andros ;  there  he  died : 
And  Chrysis'  father  took  this  orphan-wreck, 
Then  but  an  infant,  under  his  protection." 
Ridiculous !  'tis  all  romance  to  me : 
And  yet  the  story  pleases  them.    And  see ! 
Mysis  comes  forth.    But  I  must  to  the  Forum 
To  look  for  Pamphilus,  for  fear  his  father 
Should  find  him  first,  and  take  him  unawares. 

[Exit. 


*  To  edmu.  Deerevtrvnt  tollere.  The  word  UOm 
strictly  signifies  to  take  «p,  and  alludes  to  Um  custom  of 
those  times. — Daeier. 

See  note  on  this  custom,  p.  296.  ^ 


TERENCE. 


SCEHE  IV. 

Enter  Mysis,  (speaking  to  a  Servant  within.) 
I  hear,  Archillis ;  I  hear  what  you  say : 
You  beg  me  to  bring  Lesbia.    By  my  troth 
That  Lesbia  is  a  drunken  wretch,  hot-headed, 
Nor  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  a  woman 
In  her  first  labour. — Well,  well!  she  shall  come. 
—Observe  how  earnest  the  old  gossip  is,  (coming 
forward.) 

Because  this  Lesbia  is  her  pot  companion. 

— O  grant  my  mistress,  Heaven,  a  safe  delivery, 

And  let  the  midwife  trespass  any  where 

Rather  than  here ! — But  what  is  it  I  see  ? 

Pamphilus  all  disorder 'd :  How  I  fear 

The  cause !  Til  wait  awhile,  that  I  may  know 

If  this  commotion  means  us  any  ill. 

SCEICB  V. 

Enter  Pamphilus,  Mtsis  behind. 
Pom.  Is  this  well  done?  or  like  a  man?— Is  this 
The  action  of  a  father  ? 

Mys.  What's  the  matter? 

Pom.  Oh  all  ye  Pow'rs  of  heaven  and  earth, 
what's  wrong 
If  this  is  not  so? — If  he  was  determin'd 
That  I  to-day  should  marry,  should  I  not 
Have  had  some  previous  notice  ? — ought  not  he 
To  have  inform 'd  me  of  it  long  ago  ? 
Mys.  Alas  I  what's  this  I  hear? 
Pam.  And  Chremes  too, 

Who  had  refus'd  to  trust  me  with  his  daughter, 
Changes  his  mind,  because  I  change  not  mine. 
Can  he  then  be  so  obstinately  bent 
To  tear  me  from  Glycerium  ?    To  lose  her 
Is  losing  life. — Was  ever  man  so  crost, 
So  curst  as  I  ? — Oh  Pow'rs  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
Can  I  by  no  means  fly  from  this  alliance 
With  Chromes'  family? — so  oft  contemn'd 
And  held  in  scorn! — all  done,  concluded  all! — 
Rejected,  then  recall'd  : — and  why  ? — unless, 
For  so  I  must  suspect,  they  breed  some  monster : 
Whom  as  they  can  obtrude  on  no  one  else, 
They  bring  to  me. 

Mys.  Alas,  alas !  this  speech 

Has  struck  me  almost  dead  with  fear. 

P*m.  And  then 

My  father !  what  to  say  of  him  ? — Oh  shame ! 
A  thing  of  so  much  consequence  to  treat 
So  negligently ! — For  but  even  now 
Passing  me  in  the  Forum,  Pamphilus  I 
To-day's  your  wedding-day,  said  he :  Prepare ; 
Go,  get  you  home ! — This  sounded  in  my  ears 
A*  if  he  said,  Go,  hang  yourself! — I  stood 
Confounded.  Think  you  I  could  speak  one  word? 
Or  offer  an  excuse,  how  weak  soe'er  ? 
No,  I  was  dumb: — and  had  I  been  aware, 
Should  any  ask  what  I'd  have  done,  I  would, 
Rather  than  this,  do  any  thing. — But  now 
What  to  resolve  upon? — So  many  cares 
Entangle  me  at  once,  and  rend  my  mind, 
Pulling  it  difTrent  ways.    My  love,  compassion, 
This  urgent  match,  ray  rev'rence  for  ray  father. 
Who  yet  has  ever  been  so  gentle  to  me, 
And  held  so  slack  a  rein  upon  my  pleasures. 
—And  I  oppose  him? — Racking  thought!— Ah  me! 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 


Mys.  Alas,  I  fear 

Where  this  uncertainty  will  end.    'Twere  best 
He  should  confer  with  her ;  or  I  at  least 
Speak  touching  her  to  him.    For  while  the  mind 
Hangs  in  suspense,  a  trifle  turns  the  scale. 

Pam.  Who's  there  ?  what,  Mysis !  save  you ! 

My*,  (coming  forward.)  Save  you !  sir, 

Pam.  How  does  she  ? 

Mys.        How !  oppress'd  with  wretchedness 
To-day  supremely  wretched,  as  to-day 
Was  formerly  appointed  for  your  wedding. 
And  then  she  fears  lest  you  desert  her. 

Pam.  I! 
Desert  her?  Can  I  think  on't?  or  deceive 
A  wretched  maid,  who  trusted  to  my  care 
Her  life  and  honour !  Her,  whom  I  have  held 
Near  to  my  heart,  and  cherish 'd  as  my  wife? 
Or  leave  her  modest  and  well-nurtur'd  mind 
Through  want  to  be  corrupted  ?  Never,  never. 

Mys.  No  doubt,  did  it  depend  on  you  alone 
But  if  constraint — 

Pam.  Do  you  think  me  so  vile  ? 

Or  so  ungrateful,  so  inhuman,  savage, 
That  nor  long  intercourse,  nor  love,  nor  shame, 
Can  make  me  keep  my  faith  ? 

Mys.  I  only  know 

That  she  deserves  you  should  remember  her. 

Pam.  I  should  remember  her?    Oh,  Mysis, 
Mysis ! 

The  words  of  Chrysis  touching  my  Glycerium 
Are  written  in  my  heart.    On  her  death-bed 
She  call'd  me.    I  approach'd  her.    You  retir'd. 
We  were  alone ;  and  Chrysis  thus  began. 
4;  My  Pamphilus,  you  see  the  youth  and  beauty 
Of  this  unhappy  maid :  and  well  you  know, 
These  are  but  feeble  guardians  to  preserve 
Her  fortune  or  her  fame.    By  this  right  hand 
I  do  beseech  you,  by  your  better  angel, 
By  your  tried  faith,  by  her  forlorn  condition, 
I  do  conjure  you,  put  her  not  away, 
Nor  leave  her  to  distress.    If  I  have  ever, 
As  my  own  brother,  lov'd  you ;  or  if  she 
Has  ever  held  you  dear  'bove  all  the  world, 
And  ever  shown  obedience  to  your  will— 
I  do  bequeath  you  to  her  as  a  husband, 
Friend,  guardian,  father :  All  our  little  wealth 
To  you  I  leave,  and  trust  it  to  your  care."— 
She  join'd  our  hands,  and  died. — I  did  receive 
her, 

And  once  receiv'd  will  keep  her.* 

Act  II.    Sczirz  I. 

Enter  CiiABtjrus  and  Bybrbia. 

Char.  How,  Byrrhia  ?  Is  she  to  be  married,  say 
you, 

To  Pamphilus  to-day  ? 

Byr.  'Tis  even  so. 

Char.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Byr.  I  had  it  even  now 

From  Davus  at  the  Forum. 


♦  Cicero  has  bestowed  crest  praise  on  this  act.  "The 
picture,"  he  observes,  "of  the  manners  of  Pampbllui, — 
the  death  and  funeral  of  Chrysis,— and  the  grief  of  her 
supposed  sister,— are  all  represented  In  the  mostdAtta>v- 
falookmrs." 


TEBJtHCK. 


Ut.dOW 


Caxrmes  rerrairit  to  be  pre  tad  J  span* 

AeJ  w:!L  I  trfpy.  cx-&*e";t.    Ti#  now  jour 
Tv  ocwA'^rifki  these  toptixii  cunningly; 
To  fhgtM  Dams.  And  cbserre  mj  t»» 
W-at  he's  tbooL  irttt  plot*  xher 
Euoifh:  I  j  ak*  due 

pr,  in, 

5m.  Co  first :  l  ii  fcUow  foa.  [Erit  Smia 
Berond  all  doubt 
My  tonl  averse  to  Dike  a  wife:  I  at 
How  fr^tead  Davu*  m 
W^ra  he  was  told  a  nuptial 
But  here  he 


Sciti  n. 

(rtAwf^)  I  thought  t'were  wonderful 
If  this  adair  went  off  00  ea« : r ; 
And  dreaded  where  my  master  a  peat  good  hn- 

mom 

Would  end  at  I  aft :  who,  after  he  perceiv'd 
The  lady  was  refus'd,  ne'er  said  a  word 
To  anjr  of  u*.  nor  eer  look  it  ilh 

Sim,  (Uhind.)  But  ifcow  he  will;  to  your  cost, 
too,  I  warrant  jonl 

Daw.  This  was  hi*  scheme  >  to  lead  us  by  the 


*n.  Nat 

Kb,  I'm  Da  vus,  and  oat  ffidip* 
Then  for  the  rest  I  hare  to  say  a>  pa, 
Too  choose  I  thou  Id  speak  plainly. 

Brail  mam 
If  I  difcoTer  then,  that  in  thii  math 
Tow  get  to  jour  doga  trick*  and  break  it  ofi; 
Or  try  no  ahow  how  shrewd  a  rogue  joa  am, 
1  LI  haTe  you  beat  to  mummy,  and  then  1 
In  prison,  sirrah  I  upon  this  condition, 
Thai  when  I  take  you  out  again,  I  swear 
To  grind  th  e  re  in  you  r  stead .  D  ye  take  sue  sort  1 
Or  don't  yon  understand  this  neither  f 
Dot. 

You  Ye  spoken  out  at  last :  the  rery  thing! 
Quite  plain  and  home;  and  nothing  round  si 
Sun.  I  rould  excuse  your  tricks  in  any  tail 
Rfttber  than  this. 

Goods  words!  I  beg  of  yi 
Sun,  You  laugh  at  me:  well,  welll-  " 
you  warning. 
That  you  do  nothing  rashly,  nor  pretend 
You  was  not  adTertis'd  of  this — Take  heed! 


In  a  false  dream  of  Joy;  then  all 
With  hope,  even  then  that  we  were  most  secure. 
To  have  o'erwhelm'd  us,  nor  have  given  us  time 
To  case  about  whkh  way  to  break  the  match* 
Cunning  old  gentleman  1 

5Vjm.  What  says  the  rogue  1 

D**-  My  master,  and  I  did  not  see  himl 
Sim.  Davus ! 

Da*,  (pnttndxng  not  to  at  Ann.)  Weil  1  what 
now  I 

Sim.  Here!  this  way  I 

Doc,  (tohimwtlf.)  What  can  lie  want  I 
Sim.  (ovtrhtarimj.)  What  gay  you  ? 

Da*.  Upon  what?  sir  I 
Sim.  Upon  what! 

TJie  world  reports  that  my  son  keeps  a  mistress. 
Duo,  Oh,  to  he  sure,  the  world  cares  much  for 
that 

Sim.  Dye  mind  what  I  say,  sirrah f 
J)at,  Nothing  more,  sir. 

Sim.  But  for  me  now  to  dive  into  these  mutters 
May  seem  perhaps  Like  loo  severe  a  father: 
For  all  his  youthful  pranks  concern  not  inc. 
Wliile  4 w us  in  season,  he  had  iny  free  leave 
To  take  his  swing  of  pleasure.    But  to-day 
Brings  on  another  stage  of  life,  and  asks 
For  other  in  an  tiers  !  wherefore  I  desire, 
Or,  if  you  please,  I  do  beseech  you,  Davus, 
To  set  him  right  again. 

Daw.  What  means  all  this  ! 

Sim.  All  who  are  fond  of  mistresses,  dislike 
The  thoughts  of  matrimony. 

Bar.  So  they  say. 

Sim.  And  then,  if  such  a  person  entertains 
An  evil  roundel  I  or  in  those  affairs 
He  tampers  with  the  mind, and  makes 
JJae.  Troth,  I  don  t  comprehend  o&fj 

this. 


s***«  in, 

Davus 

Troth,  Davus,  *tis  high  time  to  look  about  yotj 
No  room  for  sloth,  as  far  as  I  can  sound 
The  sentiments  of  our  old  gentleman 
About  this  marriage;  which,  if  not  fought  0$ 
And  cunningly,  spoils  me,  or  my  poor  master, 
I  know  not  what  to  do;  nor  ran  resolve 
To  help  the  son,  or  to  obey  the  father. 
If  I  desert  poor  Pamphilus,  a  I  n  > ! 
I  tremble  for  his  Life ;  if  I  assist  him, 
I  dread  his  father's  threats:  a  shrewd  old  cu£ 
Not  easily  deceived.    For  first  of  all. 
He  knows  of  this  amour ;  and  watches  ma 
With  jealous  eye?,  lest  I  devise  some  trick 
To  break  die  match.    If  he  discovers  it, 
Woe  to  poor  Davus!  nay,  if  he's  inclind 
To  punish  rnci  he'll  seize  on  some  pretence 
To  throw  me  into  prison,  right  or  wrong. 
Another  mischief  is,  this  And  nan, 
Mistress  or  wife,  \  with  child  by  Pampbilos, 
And  do  but  mark  their  confidence  1  'tis  sure 
The  dotage  of  mad  people,  not  of  lovers. 
Whatever  she  shall  bring  forth,  they  have  resolvd 
To  educate  *  and  have  among  themselves 
Devis  e  1  *be  strangest  story  I  that  Gjycerium 
Is  mi  Athenian  citizen*   "  There  was 
Once  on  a  tn  \e  a  certain  merchant,  shipwreck* 
Upon  the  isle  *f  Andros ;  there  he  died : 
Ami  Chrysis'  fati  er  took  this  orphan- wreck, 
Then  but  an  iufon*  under  his  protection.11 
Ridiculous!  'tis  all  i  nuance  to  me: 
And  yet  the  story  plei  ses  them.    And  see  I 
My  sis  comes  forth.    Bt*  - 1  must  to  the  Forum 
To  look  for  Pamphilus,  fir  fear  Lis  father 
Should 


Am  tm  t*lm  afv 
A 


TERESCE 


s«5«  it. 

Enter  Mysm.  'ff>n*i*i c  Srr«  wcea 
[  bear.  Aprhi'.Iis:  I  J-^r        t  --.  *j 
You  bei'  mo  to  br!.-.;  L^fi.s-    -7  -."     "  _ 
That  Lesbia  is  a  dr^a-         i  :.■■>: -a..  ?- 
Nor  worthy  ^  be  i  "■"■-*-=■ 

In  her  fir?t  labour.—  W*    tt*  s 
—Observe  h.w  earn**-- "t  ..:  r:*~;  -*  ~:m:'-t^ 
fontari.) 

Bccanw  this  Le?h>-  L*  l*r  7. -.  rr ~r        -  ^ 

 0  zrant  rcr  1  *:r*«.  H*ar--_  i  * ■  t 

And  let  the  rr.::»  .:V  1-; 
Rather  than  here'— Zs.         .?  -  I  ^  ' 
Pamphllus  a!!  i.r-ir:*:  :    H  v  .  V- 
The  cause!  IV.        1- 1:  "        -  —7  ~- 
If  this  coals:'—  c  =.ro.-J  .*  1^7  -  - 

Pam.  I*  .  :  ■  -  t  "  ::  -A*  1  r_ir_  — 1* 

The  ac-::i  c:"a 

Pam.      1  t*  ?  -r-§  ::"  1*1-*:  1^:  **lt=. 
via:  ?  -z-r\s 
If  th:*  >  ' — 1*  .rv-„ 1  : 
Thi:  I  :        *"i       -\r~  -1  :  :  I  -  - 
Have  j-.  -  — ■ 

To  hare  ;if.-r=':  r*     -  •  '■1  v;- 

JTfl.  Alii  t  TT^tT  *  V_i  I  j^-L- 

Pj«i.  ~: t 

j  Wir:  iai  rv'_*  :  v        r_*  v  -1  n-  -.T-ir---- 

Cliar.Ze?  '..  '.'""Ula*  .       r"  J?*.  1:  "  *«* 

Can  L*  ues  .*  r  :  - 

To  teir  n-?  :>■.-  ~j  -  7  .    «-*  j*r 

I*  !<:--.■  1  _> —  *"y        rt-T-i  -r  — 

So  car*:  a*  I  — •  -v  -*  :r"  ir?t--*i  t: .  ^it-l. 

Can  I  '•  ~  i~  i"n  i.._i_:r* 

With  C:.:~-hi  h-_  r  -  -:  .  . 

And  h+.l  .  -  sen  — t-_  o:^        -:i,::r:  l  — 

Fr.r     I  -     r.---r.-.  -.  ^-         -ur  -  -«-rer 
Whotr.  a*       =ti  .ccui*  .1       r>  -Jf* 
Th*y  brjLi  ~- 

Hai  -:ra:x  =:»  v-  a 

P«r*-  .  ^ 

My  fa:      -rii;  v.       r  :jr  — %  tJS^. 
A  x...:.z  '*  y.  ::.  j-  ■    -■■  -*-■       -  t  -v-^ 
So  n*-:  ir*it.T  — t  r  i^r.      -.  v* 
Pa*^:.z  si*  F  «-jr_         -  .. 

T>iaT  •  r  : r  ^  ^  1^ 
Go.  r4;'  y  — r.na.:^r-  =  rr-  «t 
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Char.  Woe  is  me  1 

Then  I'm  a  wretch  indeed :  till  now  my  mind 
Floated  'twixt  hope  and  fear:  now,  hope  re- 
mov'd, 

Stunn'd,  and  overwhelmed,  it  sinks  beneath  iu 
cares. 

Byr.  Nay,  prithee  master,  since  the  thing  yon 
wish 

Cannot  be  had,  e'en  wish  for  that  which  may ! 
Char.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  Philumena. 
Bfr.  Ah,  how  much  wiser  were  it,  that  you 
strove, 

To  quench  this  passion,  than,  with  words  like 
these, 

To  fan  the  fire,  and  blow  it  to  a  flame  ? 

Char.  How  readily  do  men  at  ease  prescribe 
To  those  who're  sick  at  heart  I  Distrest  like  me, 
You  would  not  talk  thus. 

Bfr.  Well,  well,  as  you  please. 

Char.  Ha!  I  see  Pamphilus.    I  can  resolve 
On  any  thing,  e'er  give  up  all  for  lost. 

Byr.  What  now  ? 

Char.      I  will  entreat  him,  beg,  beseech  him, 
Tell  him  our  course  of  love,  and  thus  perhaps, 
At  least  prevail  upon  him  to  defer 
His  marriage  some  few  days :  meanwhile,  I  hope, 
Something  may  happen. 

Bfr.  Ay,  that  something's  nothing. 

Char.  Byrrhia,  what  think  you?  Shall  I  speak 
to  him  ? 

Bfr.  Why  not?  for  though  yon  don't  obtain 
your  suit, 

He  will  at  least  imagine  you're  prepar'd 
To  cuckold  him,  in  case  he  marries  her. 

Char.  Away,  you  hang-dog,  with  your  base 
suspicions ! 

Sczni  II. 
Enter  Pamphilus. 
Pam.  Charinus,  save  you  1 
Char.  Save  you,  Pamphilus ! 

Imploring  comfort,  safety,  help,  and  counsel, 
You  see  me  now  before  you. 

Pam.  I  do  lack 

Myself  both  help  and  counsel— But  what  mean 
you? 

Char.  Is  this  your  wedding-day  ? 

Pam.  Ay,  so  they  say. 

Char.  Ah,  Pamphilus,  if  so,  this  very  day 
You  see  the  last  of  me. 

Pam.  •     How  so? 

Char.  Ah  me! 

I  dare  not  speak  it :  prithee  tell  him,  Byrrhia. 

Byr.  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Pam.  What  ist? 

Byr.  He  is  in  love 

With  your  bride,  sir. 

Pam.  V  faith  so  am  not  I. 

Tell  me,  Charinus,  has  aught  further  past 
Twixt  you  and  her  ? 

Char.  Ah,  no,  no. 

Pam.  Would  there  had ! 

Char.  Now  by  our  friendship,  by  my  love,  I 
beg 

Yon  would  not  marry  her.— 

Pam.  I  will  endeavour. 


Char.  If  that's  impossible,  oc  if  this  m 
Be  grateful  to  your  heart— 

Pam.  My  heart! 

Char.  Altai 
Defer  it  some  few  days ;  while  I  depart 
That  I  may  not  behold  it. 

Pam.  Hear,  Charins; 

It  is,  I  think,  scarce  honesty  in  him 
To  look  for  thanks,  who  means  no  favour.  I 
Abhor  this  marriage  more  than  yon  desire  it 

Char.  You  have  reviv'd  me. 

Pam.  Now  if  you,  or  ks, 

Your  Byrrhia  here,  can  do  or  think  of  aught; 
Act,  plot,  devise,  invent,  strive  all  yon  can 
To  make  her  yoar's ;  and  I'll  do  all  I  can 
That  she  may  not  be  mine. 

Char.  Enough. 

Pam.  I  see 

Davus,  and  in  good  time :  for  hell  advise 
What's  best  to  do. 

Char,  (to  Byr.)   But  you,  you  sorry  rogue, 
Can  give  me  no  advice,  nor  tell  me  aught, 
But  what  it  is  impertinent  to  know. 
Hence,  sirrah,  get  you  gone ! 

Byr.  With  all  my  heart  [E* 

Scxvb  HI. 
Enter  Davus  hattily. 

Dav.  Good  heaven's,  what  news  I  bring! 
what  joyful  news! 
But  where  shall  I  find  Pamphilus,  to  drive 
His  fears  away,  and  make  him  full  of  joy? 

Char.  There's  something  pleases  him. 

Pam.  No  matter 

He  has  not  heard  of  onr  ill  fortune  yet 

Dav.  And  he,  I  warrant,  if  he  has  been  told 
Of  his  iutended  wedding  

Char.  Do  yon  hear? 

Dav.  Poor  soul,  is  running  all  about  the  town 
In  quest  of  me.    But  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Or  which  way  run  ? 

Char.  Why  don't  you  speak  to  him! 

Dav.  I'll  go. 

Pam.  Ho!  Davus!  stop,  come  here! 

Dav.  Who  calls? 

0,  Pamphilus !  the  very  man.— Heyday ! 
Charinus  too! — Both  gentlemen,  well  met! 
I've  news  for  both. 

Pam.  I'm  ruin'd,  Davus. 

Dav.  Hear  me! 

Pam.  Undone! 

Dav.  I  know  your  fears. 

Char.  My  life's  at  stake. 

Dav.  Your's  I  know  also. 
Pam.  Matrimony  mine. 

Dav.  I  know  it 
Pam.  But  to-day. 

Dav.  You  stun  me ;  plague ! 

I  tell  you  I  know  ev'ry  thing :  you  fear 

(to  Char.) 

You  should  not  marry  her.— You  fear  you  should. 

{to  Pam.) 

Char.  The  very  thing. 
Pam.  The  same. 

Dav.  And  yet  that  same 

Is  nothing.    Mark ! 
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Pam.  Nay,  rid  me  of  my  fear. 

Dav.  I  will  then.  Chremes 
Won't  give  his  daughter  to  you. 

Pam.  How  d'ye  know  ? 

Dav.  I'm  sure  of  it    Tour  father  but  just  now 
Takes  me  aside,  and  tells  me  'twas  his  will, 
That  you  should  wed  to-day ;  with  much  beside, 
Which  now  I  have  not  leisure  to  repeat. 
I,  on  the  instant,  hastening  to  find  you, 
Run  to  the  Forum  to  inform  you  of  it : 
There,  failing,  climb  an  eminence,  look  round : 
No  Pamphilus:  I  light  by  chance  on  Byrrhia; 
Inquire ;  he  hadn't  seen  you.    Vez'd  at  heart, 
What's  to  be  done  ?  thought  I.  Returning  thence 
A  doubt  arose  within  me.    Ha !  bad  cheer, 
The  old  man  melancholy,  and  a  wedding 
Clapt  up  so  suddenly !  This  don't  agree. 
Pom.  Well,  what  then  ? 
Dav.  I  betook  me  instantly 

To  Chremes'  house;  but  thither  when  I  came, 
Before  the  door  all  hush.    This  tickled  me. 
Pom.  You're  in  the  right  Proceed. 
Dav.  I  watch'd  awhile : 

Mean  time  no  soul  went  in,  no  soul  came  out; 
No  matron ;  in  the  house  no  ornament ; 
No  note  of  preparation.    I  approach 'd, 
Look'd  in — 

Pom.  I  understand  :  a  potent  sign ! 

Dav.  Does  this  seem  like  a  nuptial? 
Pom.  I  think  not, 

Davus. 

Dav.  Think  nof,  d'ye  say?  you  don't  conceive : 
The  thing  is  evident    I  met  beside, 
As  I  departed  thence,  with  Chremes'  boy, 
Bearing  some  potherbs,  and  a  pennyworth 
Of  little  fishes  for  the  old  man's  dinner. 

Char.  I  am  deliver'd,  Davus,  by  your  means, 
From  all  my  apprehensions  of  to-day. 

Dav.  And  yet  you  are  undone. 

Char.  How  so?  since  Chremes 

Will  not  consent  to  give  Philumena 
To  Pamphilus. 

Dav.  Ridiculous!  As  if, 

Because  the  daughter  is  denied  to  him, 
She  must  of  course  wed  you.    Look  to  it  well ; 
Court  the  old  gentleman  through  friends,  apply, 
Or  else— 

Char.  You're  right:  I  will  about  it  straight, 
Although  that  hope  has  often  fail'd.  Farewell. 

[Exit. 

Scm  IV. 
Pamphilus  and  Davus. 
Pom.  What  means  my  father  then?  why  coun- 
terfeit ? 

Dav.  That  I'll  explain.  If  he  were  angry  now, 
Merely  that  Chremes  has  refus'd  his  daughter, 
He'd  think  himself  in  fault ;  and  justly  too, 
Before  the  bias  of  your  mind  is  known. 
But  granting  you  refuse  her  for  a  wife, 
Then  all  the  blame  devolves  on  you,  and  then 
Comes  all  the  storm. 

Pom.  What  course  then  shall  I  take  ? 

Shall  I  submit — 

Dav.  He  is  your  father,  sir, 

Whom  to  oppose  were  difficult ;  and  then 


Glycerium's  a  lone  woman ;  and  he'll  find 
Some  course,  no  matter  what,  do  drive  her  hence. 

Pam.  To  drive  her  hence  ? 

Dav.  Directly. 

Pom.  Tell  me  then, 

Oh  tell  me,  Davus,  what  were  best  to  do? 

Dav.  Say  that  you'll  marry. 

Pom.  How ! 

Dav.  And  where's  the  harm  ? 

Pom.  Say  that  I'll  marry! 

Dav.  Why  not? 

Pom.  Never,  never. 

Dav.  Do  not  refuse! 

Pom.  Persuade  not! 

Dav.  Do  but  mark 

The  consequence. 

Pam.  Divorcement  from  Glycerium, 

And  marriage  with  the  other. 

Dav.  No  such  thing. 

Your  father,  I  suppose,  accosts  you  thus : 
"  I'd  have  you  wed  to-day ;"  "  I  will,"  quoth  you  : 
What  reason  has  he  to  reproach  you  then  ? 
Thus  shall  you  baffle  all  his  settled  schemes, 
And  put  him  to  confusion ;  all  the  while 
Secure  yourself :  for  'tis  beyond  a  doubt 
That  Chremes  will  refuse  his  daughter  to  you; 
So  obstinately  too,  you  need  not  pause, 
Or  change  these  measures,  lest  he  change  bis 
mind: 

Say  to  your  father  then,  that  you  will  wed, 
That,  with  the  will,  he  may  want  cause  to  chide. 
But  if,  deluded  by  fond  hopes,  you  cry, 
"No  one  will  wed  their  daughter  to  a  rake, 
A  libertine." — Alas,  you're  much  deceiv'd : 
For  know,  your  father  will  redeem  some  wretch 
From  rags  and  beggary  to  be  your  wife, 
Rather  than  see  your  ruin  with  Glycerium. 
But  if  he  thinks  you  bear  an  easy  mind, 
He  too  will  grow  ind  iff 'rent,  and  seek  out 
Another  match  at  leisure :  the  mean  while 
Affairs  may  take  a  lucky  turn. 

Pom.  D'ye  think  so? 

Dav.  Beyond  all  doubt 

Pam.  See,  what  you  lead  me  to. 

Dav.  Nay,  peace ! 

Pam.  I'll  say  so  then.   But  have  a  care 

He  knows  not  of  the  child,  which  I've  agreed 
To  educate. 

Dav.  Oh  confidence ! 

Pam.  She  drew 

This  promise  from  me,  as  a  firm  assurance 
That  I  would  not  forsake  her. 

Dav.  We'll  take  care. 

But  here's  your  father:  let  him  not  perceive 
You're  melancholy. 

Scute  V. 
Enter  Siio  at  a  distance. 
Sim.  I  return  to  see 

What  they're  about,  or  what  they  meditate. 

Dav.  Now  is  he  sure  that  you'll  refuse  to  wed. 
From  some  dark  corner  brooding  o'er  black 
thoughts 

He  comes,  and  fancies  he  has  fram'd  a  speech 
To  disconcert  you.    See,  you  keep  your  ground  I 
Pom.  If  I  can,  Davus.  4l 
\\   
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Dav.  Trust  me,  Pamphilus, 

Your  father  will  not  change  a  single  word 
In  anger  with  you,  do  but  say  you'll  wed. 

Sceki  VL 
Enter  Btbbhia  behind. 
Byr.  To-day  my  master  bade  me  leave  all  else 

For  Pamphilus,  and  watch  how  he  proceeds, 
About  his  marriage ;  wherefore  I  have  now 
Follow'd  the  old  man  hither :  yonder  too 
Stands  Pamphilus  himself,  and  with  him  Davus. 
To  business  then ! 

Sim.  I  see  them  both  together. 

Dav.  (apart  to  Pom.)  Now  mind. 

Sim.  Here,  Pamphilus! 

Dav.  (apart.)  Now  turn  about, 

As  taken  unawares. 

Pam.  Who  calls?  my  father? 

Dav.  (apart.)  Well  said ! 

Sim.  It  is  my  pleasure  that,  that  to-day, 

As  I  have  told  you  once  before,  you  marry. 

Dav.  (aside.)  Now  on  our  part,  I  fear  what  he'll 
reply. 

Pam,  In  that,  and  all  the  rest  of  your  com- 
mands, 

I  shall  be  ready  to  obey  you,  sir ! 

Byr.  (overhearing.)  How's  that! 

Dav.  (aside.)  Struck  dumb. 

Byr.  (listening.)  What  said  he? 

Sun.  You  perform 

Your  duty,  when  you  cheerfully  comply 
With  my  desires. 

Dav.  (apart  to  Pam.)  There!  said  I  not  the 
truth? 

Byr.  My  master  then,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
May  whistle  for  a  wife. 

Sim.  Now  then  go  in, 

That  when  you're  wanted  you  be  found. 

Pam.  I  go. 

[Exit. 

Byr.  Is  there  no  faith  in  the  affairs  of  men  ? 
'Tis  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one  too, 
"Of  all  mankind  each  loves  himself  the  best" 
I've  seen  the  lady ;  know  her  beautiful ; 
And  therefore  sooner  pardon  Pamphilus, 
If  he  had  rather  win  her  to  his  arms, 
Than  yield  her  to  the  embraces  of  my  master. 
I  will  go  bear  these  tidings,  and  receive 
Much  evil  treatment  for  my  evil  news.  [Exit. 

Scihi  vn. 

Si  mo  and  Davus. 

Dav.  Now  he  supposes  I've  some  trick  in  hand 
And  loiter  here  to  practise  it  on  him. 

Sim.  Well,  what  now,  Davus? 

Dav.  Nothing. 

Sim.  Nothing,  say  you  ? 

Dav.  Nothing  at  all. 

Sim.  And  yet  I  look'd  for  something. 

Dav,  So,  I  perceive,  you  did  >— . (aside.)  This 
nettles  him. 

Sim.  Can  you  speak  truth  ? 

Dav,  Most  easily. 

Sim.  Say  then, 

Is  not  this  wedding  most  irksome  to  my  son, 
From  his  adventure  with  the  Andrian  f 


Dav.  No,  faith :  or  if  at  all,  'twill  only  be 
Two  or  three  days'  anxiety,  you  know : 
Then  'twill  be  over;  for  he  sees  the  thing 
In  its  true  light. 

Sim.  I  praise  him  fort. 

Dav.  While  yea 

Restrain'd  him  not;  and  while  his  youth  allow'd, 
'Tis  true  he  lov'd ;  and  even  then  by  stealth, 
As  wise  men  ought,  and  careful  of  his  fame. 
Now  his  age  calls  for  matrimony,  now 
To  matrimony  he  inclines  his  mind. 

Sim.  Yet,  in  my  eyes,  he  seem'd  a  little  sad. 

Dav.  Not  upon  that  account.  He  has,  he  thinks, 
Another  reason  to  complain  of  you.  ' 

Sim.  For  what? 

Dav.  A  trifle. 

Sim.  Well,  what  bt? 

Dav,  Nay,  nothing. 

Sim.  Tell  me,  what  is't? 

Dav.  You  are  then,  he  complains, 
Somewhat  too  sparing  of  expense. 

Sim.  I? 

Dav.  You. 
A  feast  of  scarce  ten  drachms!  Does  this,  says  he, 
Look  like  a  wedding-supper  for  his  son? 
What  friends  can  I  invite  ?— especially 
At  such  a  time  as  this  ? — and,  truly,  sir, 
You  have  been  very  frugal ;  much  too  sparing: 
I  can't  commend  you  for  it 

Sim.  Hold  your  peace. 

Dav.  (aside.)  I've  ruffled  him. 

Sim,  I  II  look  to  that  Away! 

[Exit  Datct. 

What  now?  what  means  the  varlei?  Precioas 

rogue, 

For  if  there's  any  knavery  on  foot, 

He,  I  am  sure,  is  the  contriver  on't  [Exit. 

Act  m.    Scairi  I. 
Sim o,  Davus,  coming  out  of  Simo's  house — Mtsis, 
Lebbia,  going  towards  the  house  of  Crlyeerimm. 

Mys.  Ay,  marry,  'us  as  you  say,  Lesbia; 
Women  scarce  ever  find  a  constant  man. 
Sim.  The  Andrian's  maid-servant!  1s  t  not? 
Dav.  Ay. 
Mys.  But  Pamphilus — 
Sim.  (overhearing.)  What  says  she? 

Mys.  Has  been  true. 
Sim.  (overhearing.)      How's  that? 
Dav.  (aside.)  Would  he  were  deaf,  or  she  were 
dumb. 

Mys.  For  the  child,  boy  or  girl,  he  has  resolv'd 
To  educate. 

Sim.  0  Jupiter !  what's  this 

I  hear  ?  If  this  be  true,  I'm  lost  indeed. 

Lis.  A  good  young  gentleman ! 

•My*.  Oh,  very  good. 

But  in,  in,  lest  you  make  her  wait 

I  follow. 
[Exeunt  Mtsis  and  Lbibu- 

Sckhb  II. 
Simo  and  Davus. 
Dav.  (aside.)  Unfortunate!  What  remedy! 
Sim.  (to  himself.)  How's  this? 

And  can  he  be  so  mad  ?  What!  educate 
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iild  1— Ab,  now  I  know  their  drift ; 
vas,  scarce  smelt  it  oat  at  last 
ning.)  What's  this  he  says  he  has 
elt  out? 

mttlf.)  Imprimis, 
tie's  trick  upon  me.  All  a  sham : 
t  deliv'ry,  and  mock  labour, 
ighten  Chremes  from  the  match. 
hin.)  Juno  Lucina,  save  me !  help,  I 
ly  thee. 

day!  already?  Oh  ridiculous  I 
heard  that  I  was  at  the  door 
to  cry  out    Your  incidents 
,  Davus. 

Mine,  sir? 

Are  you  players 
>f  their  cues,  and  want  a  prompter? 
not  comprehend  you. 
rt.)  If  this  knave 

real  nuptial  of  my  son, 
pon  me  unprepar'd,  what  sport, 
he'd  have  expos'd  me  to !    But  now 
peril  be  it    I'm  secure. 

Sczxz  in. 
BiA. — AmcBTLLis  appears  at  the  door. 

•A.  (within.)  As  yet,  Archyllis,  all  the 
nptoms  seem 

night  be  wish'd  in  her  condition; 
make  ablution :  after  that, 
I've  order'd  her,  and  just  so  much : 
ly  I  will  be  here  again. 

(coming  forward.) 
i  good  day,  Master  Pamphilus 
opping  boy:  Heaven  grant  it  live! 
orthy  gentleman,  and  scorn 'd 
ng  to  this  young  innocent  [Exit. 

Scef*  IV. 
Smo  and  Divus. 

too,  where's  he  that  knows  you 
uld  not  swear, 
ntrivance? 

My  contrivance !  what  *h  ? 
e  in  the  house,  forsooth,  the  midwife 
re 

r  the  lady  in  the  straw : 
ssued  forth  into  the  street, 
ost  lustily  to  those  within, 
am  I  then  so  much  your  scorn? 
oper  to  be  play'd  upon, 
shallow,  barefac'd,  imposition? 
t  least,  in  reverence,  have  used 
)f  art,  wer't  only  to  pretend 
ly  anger,  should  I  find  you  out 
'c.)  I'  faith  now  he  deceives  himself, 

iot  I  give  you  warning?  threaten  too, 

play'd  me  false?  But  all  in  vain: 

*d  you? — What!  think  you  I  believe 

"a  child  by  Pamphilus? 

e.)  I  see  his  error :  Now  I  know  my 

ne. 

don't  you  answer? 
ly.)       What!  you  don't  believe  it? 
d  not  been  inform 'd  of  this  ? 


Ston.  I  been  inform 'd  ? 

Dav.  (archly.)      What  then  you  found  it  out? 

Sim.  D'ye  laugh  at  me  ? 

Dav.  You  must  have  been  inform 'd : 

Or  whence  this  shrewd  suspicion  ? 

Sim.  Whence !  from  yon : 

Because  I  know  you. 

Dav.  Meaning,  this  was  done 

By  my  advice. 

Sim.  Beyond  all  doubt :  I  know  it 

Dav.  You  do  not  know  me,  Simo. — 

Sim.  I  not  know  you  f 

Dav.  For  if  I  do  but  speak,  immediately 
You  think  yourself  impos'd  on.— 

Sim.  Falsely,  hey? 

Dav.  So  that  I  dare  not  ope  my  lips  before  you. 

Sim.  AH  that  I  know  is  this ;  that  nobody 
Has  been  deliver'd  here. 

Dav.  You've  found  it  out? 

Yet  by  and  by  they'll  bring  the  bantling  here, 
And  lay  it  at  our  door.    Remember,  sir, 
I  give  you  warning  that  will  be  the  case; 
That  you  may  stand  prepar'd,  nor  after  say, 
'Twas  done  by  Davus'  advice,  his  tricks ! 
I  would  fain  cure  your  ill  opinion  of  me. 

Sim,  But  how  dye  know  ? 

Dav.  I've  heard  so,  and  believe  so. 

Besides,  a  thousand  things  concur  to  lead 
To  this  conjecture.    In  the  first  place,  she 
Profess'd  herself  with  child  by  Pamphilus : 
That  proves  a  falsehood.  Now  that  she  perceives 
A  nuptial  preparation  at  our  house, 
A  maid's  despatch 'd  immediately  to  bring 
A  midwife  to  her,  and  withal  a  child  ; 
You  too  they  will  contrive  shall  see  the  child, 
Or  else  the  wedding  must  proceed. 

Sim.  How's  this? 

Having  discovered  such  a  plot  on  foot, 
Why  did  you  not  directly  tell  my  son? 

Dav.  Who  then  has  drawn  him  from  her  but 
myself? 

For  we  all  know  how  much  he  doated  on  her : 
But  now  he  wishes  for  a  wife.    In  fine, 
Leave  that  affair  to  me ;  and  you  meanwhile 
Pursue,  as  you've  begun,  the  nuptials ;  which 
The  gods,  I  hope,  will  prosper ! 

Sim.  Get  you  in. 

Wait  for  me  there,  and  see  that  you  prepare 
What's  requisite.  [Exit  Davtjs. 

He  has  not  wrought  upon  me 
To  yield  implicit  credit  to  his  tale, 
Nor  do  I  know  if  all  he  said  be  true. 
But,  true  or  false  it  matters  not :  to  me 
My  son's  own  promise  is  the  main  concern. 
Now  to  meet  Chremes,  and  to  beg  his  daughter 
In  marriage  with  my  son :  If  I  succeed, 
What  can  I  rather  wish  than  to  behold 
Their  marriage  rites  to-day?  For  since  my  son 
Has  given  me  his  word,  I've  not  a  doubt, 
Should  he  refuse,  but  I  may  force  him  to  it: 
And  to  my  wishes  see  where  Chremes  comes. 

Sciiri  V. 
Enter  Chbkmes. 
Sim.  Chremes,  good  day ! 
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Sim.  And  I  for  you. 

Chrem.  Well  met — Some  persons  came 

To  tell  me  you  inform'd  them,  that  my  daughter 
Was  to  be  married  to  your  son  to-day: 
And  therefore  came  I  here,  and  fain  would  know 
Whether  'tis  you  or  they  have  lost  their  wits. 

Sim.  A  moment's  hearing;  you  shall  be  in- 
form 'd, 

What  I  request,  and  what  you  wish  to  know. 

Chrem.  I  hear ;  what  would  you  ?  speak. 

Sim.  Now  by  the  gods ; 

Now  by  our  friendship,  Chremes,  which,  begun 
In  infancy,  has  still  increased  with  age ; 
Now  by  your  only  daughter,  and  my  son, 
Whose  preservation  wholly  rests  on  you ; 
Let  me  entreat  this  boon :  and  let  the  match 
Which  should  have  been,  still  be. 

Chrem.  Why,  why  entreat? 

Knowing  you  ought  not  to  beseech  this  of  me. 
Think  you,  that  I  am  other  than  I  was, 
When  first  I  gave  my  promise  ?  If  the  match 
Be  good  for  both,  e'en  call  them  forth  to  wed, 
But  if  their  union  promises  more  harm 
Than  good  to  both,  you  also,  I  beseech  you, 
Consult  our  common  interest,  as  if 
You  were  her  father,  Pamphilus  my  son. 

Sim.  E'en  in  that  spirit,  I  desire  it,  Chremes, 
Entreat  it  may  be  done  j  nor  would  entreat, 
But  that  occasion  urges. 

Chrem.  What  occasion  ? 

Sim.  A  difference  'twixt  Glycerium  and  my 
son. 

Chrem.  (ironically.)  I  hear. 
Sim.       A  breach  so  wide  as  gives  me  hopes 
To  sep'rate  them  for  ever. 

Chrem.  Idle  tales ! 

Sim.  Indeed  'tis  thus. 

Chrem.  Ay  marry,  thus  it  is. 

Quarrels  of  lovers  but  renew  their  love. 

Sim  Prevent  we  then,  I  pray,  this  mischief 
now ; 

While  time  permits,  while  yet  his  passion's  sore 
From  contumelies ;  ere  these  women's  wiles, 
Their  wicked  arts,  and  tears  made  up  of  fraud 
Shake  his  weak  mind,  and  melt  it  to  compassion, 
Give  him  a  wife :  by  intercourse  with  her, 
Knit  by  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  soon,  I  hope, 
He'll  rise  above  the  guilt  that  sinks  him  now. 

Chrem.  So  you  believe :  for  me,  I  cannot  think 
That  he'll  be  constant,  or  that  I  can  bear  it 

Sim.  How  can  you  know,  unless  you  make 
the  trial  ? 

Chrem  Ay,  but  to  make  that  trial  on  a  daughter 
Is  hard  indeed. 

Sim.  The  mischief,  should  he  fail, 

Is  only  this:  divorce,  which  heaven  forbid! 
But  mark  what  benefits  if  he  amend ! 
First,  to  your  friend  you  will  restore  a  son  j 
Grain  to  yourself  a  son-in-law,  and  match 
Your  daughter  to  an  honest  husband. 

Chrem.  Well! 
Since  you're  so  thoroughly  convine'd  'tis  right, 
I  can  deny  you  naught  that  lies  in  me. 

Sim  I  see  I  ever  lov'd  you  justly,  Chremes. 
Chrem.  But  then- 
Sim.  But  what? 


Chrem.  Whence  is't  you  know 

That  there's  a  difference  between  them  ? 

Sim.  Davus, 
Davus,  in  all  their  secrets,  told  me  so ; 
Advis'd  me  too,  to  hasten  on  the  match 
As  fast  as  possible.    Would  he,  d'ye  think, 
Do  that,  unless  he  were  full  well  assur'd 
My  son  desir'd  it  too  ? — Hear  what  he  says. 
Ho  there !  call  Davus  forth. — But  here  he 


Scm  VI. 
Enter  Davus. 
Dav.  I  was  about  to  seek  you. 
Sim.  What's  the  matter? 

Dav.  Why  is  not  the  bride  sent  for  ?  it  grows 
late. 

Sim.  D'ye  hear  him? — Davus,  I  for  some  t 
past 

Was  fearful  of  you ;  lest,  like  other  slaves, 
As  slaves  go  now,  you  should  put  tricks  upon  me, 
And  baffle  me,  to  favour  my  son's  love. 

Dav.  I,  sir  ? 

Sim,  I  thought  so:  and  in  fear  of  thai 

Conceal'd  a  secret  which  I'll  now  disclose. 

Dav.  What  secret,  sir  ? 

Sim.  I'll  tell  you :  for  I  now 

Almost  begin  to  think  you  may  be  trusted. 
Dav.  You've  found  what  sort  of  man  I  am  it 
last. 

Sim,  No  marriage  was  intended. 

Dav.  How!  none! 

Sim  None. 
All  counterfeit,  to  sound  my  son  and  you. 

Dav.  How  say  you  ? 

Sim.  Even  so. 

Dav.  Alack,  alack! 

I  never  could  have  thought  it — (archly.)  Ah,  what 
art! 

Sim  Hear  me.  No  sooner  had  I  sent  you  in, 
But  opportunely  I  encountered  Chremes. 

Dav.  (aside.)  How!  are  we  mind  then? 

Sim.  I  told  him  ill, 

That  you  had  just  told  me,— 

Dav.  (aside.)  Confusion!  how? 

Sim.  Begg'd  him  to  grant  his  daughter,  and  H 
length, 

With  much  ado  prevail fcL  j 

Dav.  (aside.)  Undone! 

Sim.  (overhearing.)  How's  that? 

Dav.  Well  done!  I  said. 

Sim.  My  good  friend  Chremes  th« 

Is  now  no  obstacle. 

Chrem.  I'll  home  awhile, 

Order  due  preparations,  and  return. 

Sim.  Prithee,  now,  Davus,  seeing  you  alone 
Have  brought  about  this  match— 

Dav.  Yes,  I  alone. 

Sim.  Endeavour  farther  to  amend  my  son. 

Dav.  Most  diligently. 

Sun.  It  were  easy  now, 

While  his  mind's  irritated. 

Dav.  Bo  at  peace. 

Sim.  Do  then :  where  is  he  ? 

Dav.  Pnobably  at  home. 

Sim  I'll  in,  and  tell  him,  what  I've  now  told 
you.  [ft* 
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Scrnn  VII. 

Datus  a  tone. 

tdone!  To  prison  with  me  straight! 
no  play :  for  I  have  ruin'd  all : 
e  old  man,  hamper'd  Pamphilus 
ige ;  marriage,  brought  about  to-day 
means ;  beyond  the  hopes  of  one ; 
other's  will. — Oh  cunning  fool ! 
quiet,  all  had  yet  been  well. 
>'s  coming.    Would  my  neck  were 
oken !  (retires.) 

Sciwi  VIII. 
tr  Pamphilus;  Davus  behind, 
lere  is  this  villain  that  has  ruin'd  me  ? 
a  lost  man. 

And  yet  I  must  confess, 
•rv'd  this,  being  such  a  dolt, 
>t,  to  commit  my  fortunes 
lave.    I  suffer  for  my  folly, 
least  take  vengeance  upon  him. 
'.  can  but  escape  this  mischief  now, 
for  hereafter. 

To  my  father 
I  say? — And  can  I  then  refuse, 
but  now  consented  !  with  what  face  ? 
what  to  do. 

I'  faith  nor  I ; 
takes  up  all  my  thoughts.   I'll  tell  him 
something  to  delay  the  match. 
ting  Dav.)  Oh ! 

I  am  seen. 
,  good  sir!  what  say  you? 
m  hamper'd  with  your  fine  advice. 
mng  forward)  But  1 11  deliver  you. 
?liver  me? 

Certainly,  sir. 
hat,  as  you  did  just  now  ? 

Better,  I  hope, 
nd  can  you  then  believe 
uld  trust  you,  rascal?  You  amend 
i  fortunes,  or  redeem  them  lost? 
to-day,  from  the  most  happy  state, 
wn  me  upon  marriage.— -Did  not  I 
would  be  thus? 

You  did  indeed, 
nd  what  do  you  deserve  for  this  ? 

The  gallows. — 
me  to  take  a  little  breath, 
something  presently. 

Alas, 

;  leisure  for  your  punishment, 
demands  attention  to  myself, 
>e  wasted  in  revenge  on  you. 

Act  IV.    Scewi  I. 
Enter  Charixcs. 
>e  believ'd,  or  to  be  told  ? 
such  inbred  malice  live  in  man, 
ill,  and  from  another's  woes 
lis  own  delight? — Ah,  is't  then  so?— - 
there  are,  the  meanest  of  mankind, 
i  a  sneaking  bashful  ness,  at  first 
refuse  ;  but  when  the  time  comes  on 
the  promise  good,  then  force  perforce 
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Open  themselves  and  fear :  yet  must  deny. 
Then  too,  oh  shameless  impudence,  they  cry, 
"Who  then  are  you?  and  what  are  you  to  me? 
Why  should  I  render  up  my  love  to  you  ? 
Faith,  neighbour,  charity  begins  at  home."— 
Speak  of  their  broken  faith,  they  blush  not,  they, 
Now  throwing  off  that  shame  they  ought  to  wear, 
Which  they  before  assum'd  without  a  cause.—- 
What  shall  I  do  ?  go  to  him  ?  on  my  wrongs 
Expostulate,  and  throw  reproaches  on  him  f 
What  will  that  profit,  say  you  ?— very  much. 
I  shall  at  least  embitter  his  delight, 
And  gratify  my  anger. 

Scshk  n. 

Enter  Paxpkilus  and  Davits. 

Pam,  Oh,  Charinus, 

By  my  imprudence,  unless  heaven  fbrefend, 
I've  ruin'd  both  myself  and  you. 

Char,  Imprudence ! 

Paltry  evasion  1  Vou  have  broke  your  faith. 

Pam.  What  now  ? 

Char.  And  do  you  think  that  words  like  these 
Can  baffle  me  again? 

Pam,  What  means  all  this  ? 

Char.  Soon  as  I  told  you  of  my  passion  for  her, 
Then  she  had  charms  for  you. — Ah,  senseless 
fool, 

To  judge  your  disposition  by  my  own. 

Pam,  You  are  mistaken. 

Char.  Was  your  joy  no  joy, 

Without  abusing  a  fond  lover's  mind, 
Fool'd  on  with  idle  hopes? — Well,  take  her. 

Pam,  Take  her  ? 

Alas,  you  know  not  what  a  wretch  I  am : 
How  many  cares  this  slave  has  brought  upon  me, 
My  rascal  here. 

Char.  No  wonder,  if  he  takes 

Example  from  his  master. 

Pam,  Ah,  you  know  not 

Me,  or  my  love,  or  else  you  would  not  talk  thus. 

Char,  (ironically.)  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  all.  You 
had  but  now 
A  dreadful  altercation  with  your  father: 
And  therefore  he's  enraged,  nor  could  prevail 
On  yon,  forsooth,  to  wed. 

Pam.  To  show  you  then 

How  little  you  conceive  of  my  distress, 
These  nuptials  were  mere  semblance,  mockery 
all, 

Nor  was  a  wife  intended  me. 

Char.  I  know  it : 

You  are  constrained,  poor  man,  by  inclination. 

Pam.  Nay,  but  have  patience!  you  don't 
know — 

Char.  I  know 

That  you're  to  marry  her. 

Pam.  Why  rack  me  thus  ? 

Nay  hear !  He  never  ceas'd  to  importune 
That  I  would  tell  my  father  I  would  wed ; 
So  press'd,  and  urg'd,  that  he  at  length  prevail'd. 

Char.  Who  did  this? 

Pam.  Davus. 

Char.  Davus! 

Pam.  Davus  all. 

Char.  Wherefore?  « 
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Pam.  I  know  not:  bat  I  know  the  gods 

Meant  in  their  anger  I  should  listen  to  him. 

Char.  Is  it  so,  Darns  f 

Dav.  Even  so. 

Char.  How,  villain? 

The  gods  confound  yon  for  it  I— -Toll  me,  wretch. 
Had  all  his  most  inveterate  foes  desir'd 
To  throw  him  on  this  marriage,  what  advice 
Could  they  have  given  else  ? 

Dav.  I  am  deceiv'd, 

But  not  dishearten'd. 

Char,  (ironically.)  True. 

Dav.  This  way  has  fail'd ; 

We'll  try  another  way:  unless  you  think, 
Because  the  business  has  gone  ill  at  first, 
We  cannot  graft  advantage  on  misfortune. 

Pom.  Oh  ay,  I  warrant  you,  if  you  look  to't, 
Out  of  one  wedding  you  can  work  me  two. 

Dav.  Pamphilus,  'tis  my  duty,  as  your  slave, 
To  strive  with  might  and  main,  by  day  and  night, 
With  hazard  of  my  life,  to  do  you  service : 
Tig  yours,  if  I  am  cross'd,  to  pardon  me. 
My  undertakings  fail  indeed,  but  then 
I  spare  no  pains.    Do  better  if  you  can, 
And  send  me  packing. 

Pam.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart : 

Place  me  but  where  you  found  me  first. 

Dav.  I  will. 

Pam.  But  do  it  instantly. 

Dav.  Hist!  hold  awhile: 

I  bear  the  creaking  of  Glycerium's  door. 

Pam.  Nothing  to  you. 

Dav.  I'm  think  in  jr. 

Pam.  What,  at  last? 

Dav.  Your  business  shall  be  done,  and  pre- 
sently. 

Sciwi  m. 
Enter  Mtsis. 
Mys.  to  Gly.  (within.)  Be  where  he  will,  I'll  find 
your  Pamphilus, 
And  bring  him  with  me.   Meanwhile,  you,  my 
soul, 

Forbear  to  vex  yourself. 

Pam.  Mysis ! 

Mys.  Who's  there? 

Oh  Pamphilus,  well  met,  sir ! 

Pam.  What's  the  matter? 

Myt.  My  mistress,  by  the  love  you  bear  her,  begs 
Your  presence  instantly.    She  longs  to  see  you. 

Pam.  Ah,  I'm  undone : — (to  Dav.)  This  sore 
breaks  out  afresh. 
Unhappy  that  we  arc,  through  your  curst  means, 
To  be  tormented  thus! — She  has  been  told 
A  nuptial  is  prepar'd,  and  therefore  sends. 

Char,  (pointing  to  Dav.)  From  which  how  safe 
you  were,  had  he  been  quiet ! 

Dav.  (to  Char.)  Aye,  if  he  raves  not  of  him- 
self, enough, 
Do,  irritate  him. 

Myt.  Truly  that's  the  cause ; 

And  therefore  'tis,  poor  soul,  she  sorrows  thus. 

Pam.  Mysi«,  I  swear  to  thee.by  all  the  gods, 
I  never  will  desert  her ;  though  assur'd 
That  I  for  her  make  all  mankind  my  foes. 
I  sought  her,  carried  her :  our  hearts  are  one, 


And  farewell  they  that  with  us  pat  asunder! 
Death,  nought  but  death  shall  port  as. 

Myt.  I  revive. 

Pam.  Apollo's  oracles  are  not  more  true. 
If  that  my  father  may  be  wrought  upon, 
To  think  I  hinder'd  not  the  match,  'tis  well : 
But  if  that  cannot  be,  come  what  come  may, 
Why  let  him  know,  'twas  I ...  (to  Char.)  What 
think  you  now  ? 

Char.  That  we  are  wretches  both. 

Dav.  My  brain's  at  work. 

Char.  O  brave! 

Pam.         I  know  what  you'd  attempt. 
Dav.  Well,  well: 

I  will  effect  it  for  you. 

Pam.  Ay,  but  now. 

Dav.  E'en  now. 

Char.  What  is't! 

Dav.  For  him,  sir,  not  lor  yon. 

Be  not  mistaken. 

Char.  I  am  satisfied. 

Pam.  Say,  what  do  you  propose  f 

Dav.  This  day,  I  leer, 

Is  scarce  sufficient  for  the  execution, 
So  think  not  I  have  leisure  to  relate. 
Hence  then!  You  hinder  me:  hence,  hence, I 
say! 

Pam.  I'll  to  Glyceriam.  [Exit. 

Dav.  Well,  and  what  mean  yon? 

Whither  will  you,  sir? 

Char.  Shall  I  speak  the  truth? 

Dav.  Oh  to  be  sure :  now  for  a  tedious  tale ! 

Char.  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

Dav.  How!  not  content! 

Is  it  not  then  sufficient,  if  I  give  you 
The  respite  of  a  day,  a  little  day, 
By  putting  off  his  wedding? 

Char.  Ay,  but  Davus,— 

Dav.  But  what? 

Char.  That  I  may  wed — 

Dav.  Ridiculous! 
Char.  If  you  succeed,  come  to  me. 
Dav.  Wherefore  come? 

I  can't  assist  you. 

Char.  Should  it  so  fall  out — 

Dav.  Well,  well,  I  II  come. 

Char.  If  aught  I  am  at  home. 

[Exit. 

Scihe  IV. 
Davus  and  Mrsis. 
Dav.  Mysis,  wait  here  till  I  come  forth. 
Mys.  For  what? 

Dav.  It  must  be  so. 

Mys.  Make  haste,  then. 

Dav.  In  a  moment.      [Elxit  to  GlyckbitsxY 

Sciir*  V. 
Mtsis  alone. 
Can  we  securely  then  count  nothing  our's? 
Oh  all  ye  gods !  I  thought  this  Pamphilus 
The  greatest  good  my  mistress  could  obtain, 
Friend,  lover,  husband,  evVy  way  a  blessing: 
And  yet  what  woe,  poor  wretch,  endures  she  not 
On  his  account?  Alas,  more  ill  than  good. 
But  here  comes  Davus. 
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Scsvb  VL 
Re-enter  Davits  with  the  child. 

Prithee,  man,  what  now  ? 
•e  you  carrying  the  child  ? 

Oh,  Mysis, 
e  I  need  of  all  your  ready  wit, 
our  cunning. 

What  are  you  about  ? 
fcuick,  take  the  boy,  and  Jay  him  at  our 
door. 

(That,  on  the  bare  ground  ? 

From  the  altar  then* 
bs  and  strew  them  underneath. 

And  why 

do  that  yourself? 

Because,  that  if 
;r  chance  to  put  me  to  my  oath 
is  not  I  who  laid  it  there,  I  may 
ife  conscience  swear,  (gives  her  the  child.) 

I  understand, 
how  came  this  sudden  qualm  upon 
you? 

fay,  but  be  quick,  that  you  may  compre- 
hend 

ropose.— /  Mysis  lays  the  child  at  Simo's 
door.)  0  Jupiter!  (looking  out.) 
/hat  now  ? 
[ere  comes 
change 

ntended  purpose. 

What  you  mean 

lagine. 

This  way  from  the  right, 
?rfeit  to  come : — A  nd  be  t  your  care 
in  aptly  now  and  then  a  word, 
•lit  the  discourse  as  need  requires, 
till  what  you're  at.  I  cannot  compre- 
hend. 

in  assist,  as  you  know  best, 
iiriict  your  purposes,  1  11  stay. 

(Davus  retires.) 


Mys.  (to  Dav.)  What  d'ye  mean 

(Chrem.  retires,  and  listens  to  their  conversation. 
By  leaving  me  alone  1 

Dav.  What  farce  if  this  f 

Ha,  Mysis,  whence  this  child  ?  Who  brought  it  here? 
Mys.  Have  you  your  wits,  to  ask  me  such  a 
question? 

Dam.  Whom  should  I  ask,  when  no  one  else  is 

here? 

Chrem  (behind,  to  himself.)  I  wonder  whence 
it  comes. 

Dav.  (loud.)  Wilt  answer  me? 

Mys.  (con/used)  Ah! 

Dav.  (apart  to  Mysis.)  This  way,  to  the  right! 

Mys.  You're  raving  mad. 

Was't  not  yourself? 

Dav.  (apart  to  Mysis.)  I  charge  you  not  a  word, 
But  what  I  ask  you. 

Mys.  Do  you  threaten  me? 

Dav.  (loud.)  Whence  comes  this  child  ? 

Mys.  From  our  house. 

Dav.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

No  wonder  that  a  harlot  has  assurance. 

Chrem.  This  is  the  Andrian's  servant-maid,  I 
take  it. 

Dav.  (loud  to  Mysis.)  Do  we  then  teem  to  yon 
such  proper  folks 


the  lather  of  the  bride  !-I  To  Phjr  d?-e1l Up°n ' 

Chrem.  (to  himself.) 


Dav. 


Mys. 
Dav. 
Mys. 
Dav. 


Scisi  TIL 
\er  Camixis.  going  towards  Simo's. 
Having  provi  led  all  tiling  necessary, 
urn  to  bid  them  call  the  bri  le. 
ere?  (string  the  rhdd.)  by  Hercules,  a 
child !  Ha.  woman, 
i  that  laid  it  here  ? 

acking  after  Dav.)    Where  i*  he  gone  ? 
What  won't  you  ar«-wer  me  ? 
*oking  about )  Sol  here:  Ah  rae! 

*""§  gofi*.  ar.J  J" it  me  ir*  t.'ie  .'ur.-h. 
Dot.  amUf  f''rtc  Jr<*  atyi  prt'rn^tHjr 


cod  hem*-'-*- 

rum! 

lee*V< 

ear-*:  « 


t9 


:he  To- 


I  came  in  time. 
(loud.)  Make  haste,  and  take  your  bant- 
ling from  our  door. 
,  (toflly.)  Hold !  do  not  stir  from  where  you  are, 
be  sure. 

A  plague  upon  you :  you  so  terrify  me ! 
(loud.)  Weuch,  did  I  speak  to  you  or  no? 

What  would  you  ? 
(loud.)  What  would  I?  Say,  whose  child 
have  you  laid  here? 

Tell  me. 

JTyt.       You  don't  know? 
Dav.  (toftly.)  Plague  of  what  I  know : 

Tell  what  I  ask. 

Mys.  Tour's. 
■    Dav.  (loud.)  Ours?  Whose* 

Mys.  Farapbilus*. 
Dav.  (loud.)  How  say  you?  Pamphilu?'! 
Mys.  '  WLr.  is'tpot? 

Chrem.  (to  himself}  I  bad  good  cause  to  be 

against  ?Li*  match. 
Dor.  (bauHing.)  O  r.-.osAtroa*  impudence! 
Mys.  Why  all  this  anise? 

Dor.  Dii  tax  I  see  tiis  ciiri  cocveyd  br 
svairh 

Jaw  your  bo-jse  la»T  ciah:  ? 
**K  Oh  rogue! 

1  jT  ^  Car:1"  R3ff*d  0011 

Some  free  «wR.  were  pr-^^^^T 
^  '*  Tr*L  m*  am-  ^ 

Me  p-siTf  :hif  ra=>e.  5^  mmur  On 
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Faitht  he  would  grant  her  the  more  willingly. 
Chrem.  Not  he  indeed. 

Dav.  But  now  one  word  for  all, 

Take  up  the  child  ;  or  I  shall  trundle  him 
Into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  roll 
You,  madam,  in  the  mire. 

Mys.  The  fellow's  drunk. 

Dav.  One  piece  of  knavery  begets  another 
(loud.)  Now  I  am  told,  'tis  whisper'd  all  about, 
That  she's  a  citizen  of  Athens — 

Chrem.  How ! 

Dav.  And  that  by  law#  he  will  be  fore'd  to 
wed  her. 

My».  Why  prithee  is  she  not  a  citizen  ? 

Chrem.  (to  himself.)  What  a  fine  scrape  was  I 
within  a  hair 
Of  being  drawn  into ! 

Dav.  (turning  about.)  What  voice  is  that?— 
Oh  Chremes!  you  are  come  in  time.    Attend  1 

Chrem.  I  have  heard  all  already. 

Dav.  You've  heard  all  ? 

Chrem.  Yes,  all,  I  say,  fiom  first  to  last 

Dav.  Indeed ! 

Good  lack,  what  knaveries !  This  lying  jade 
Should  be  dragg'd  hence  to  torture — (to  My  sis.) 

This  is  he ! 
Think  not  'twas  Davus  you  imposed  upon. 

Myg.  Ah  me ! — Good  sir,  I  spoke  the  truth  in- 
deed. 

Chrem.  I  know  the  whole. — Is  Simo  in  the 
house? 

Dav.  Yes  sir.  [Exit  Chbemis. 

SCEHS  VIII. 

Davus  and  Mtsis,  (Davus  runs  up  to  her.) 
Mys.  Don't  offer  to  touch  me,  you  villain! 
If  I  don't  tell  my  mistress  every  word — 

Dav.  Why  you  don't  know,  you  fool,  what  good 

we've  done ! 
Mys.  How  should  I  ? 

Dav.  This  is  father  to  the  bride : 

Nor  could  it  otherwise  have  been  contrived 
That  he  should  know  what  we  would  have  him. 

Jlfys.  Well, 
You  should  have  given  me  notice. 

Dav.  Is  there  then 

No  diff 'rence,  think  you,  whether  all  you  say 
Falls  naturally  from  the  heart,  or  comes 
From  dull  premeditation  ? 

Sciirs  IX. 
Enter  Crito. 
Cri  In  this  street 

They  say  that  Chrysis  liv'd  :  who  rather  chose 
To  heap  up  riches  here  by  wanton  ways, 
Than  to  live  poor  and  honestly  at  home  : 
She  dead,  her  fortune  comes  by  law  to  me. 
But  I  see  persons  to  inquire  of.  {goes  up.)  Save 
you! 

Mys.  Good  now,  who's  that  I  see!  is  it  not 
Crito, 

Chrysis'  kinsman?  Ay,  the  very  same. 


•  Among  the  laws  of  Athens  was  that  equitable  onn, 
which  compelled  the  man  to  marry  her  whom  he  had 
debauched,  if  the  was  a  free  woman. 


Cri.  O  Mysis,  save  you ! 
Mys.  8a  ve  you,  Crito  1 

Cri  Chrysis 
Is  then — ha? 

Mys.  Ay,  she  has  left  us,  poor  tool! 

Cri  And  ye;  how  go  ye  on  here!  pretty 
well? 

Mys.  We  ?  as  we  ant,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
When  as  we  would  we  cannot. 

Cri.  And  Glycerins, 

Has  she  found  out  her  parents? 

Mys.  Would  she  bad! 

Cri.  Not  yet !  an  ill  wind  blew  roe  hither  theft 
For  truly,  had  I  been  apprised  of  that, 
I'd  ne'er  have  set  foot  here  :  for  this  Glyeeriom 
Was  always  ca'.l'd  and  thought  to  be  her  sister. 
What  Chrysis  left,  she  takes  possession  of: 
And  now  for  me,  a  stranger,  to  commence 
A  law-suit  here,  how  pood  and  wise  it  were, 
Oilier  examples  teach  me.    She,  I  warrant, 
Has  got  her  some  gallant  too,  some  defender: 
For  she  was  growing  up  a  jolly  girl 
When  first  she  journeyed  hither.   They  willcfy 
That  I'm  a  pettifogger,  fortune-hunter, 
A  beggar. — And  besides  it  were  not  well 
To  leave  her  in  distress. 

Mys.  Good  soul  1  troth,  Crito, 

You  have  the  good  old-fashion'd  honesty. 

Cri.  Well,  since  I  am  arriv'd  here,  bring  nw 
to  her, 
That  I  may  see  her. 

Mys.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

Dav.  I  will  in  with  them :  for  I  would  notchoo* 
That  our  old  gentleman  should  see  me  now. 

[ExtmL 

Act  V.    Scxiri  I. 
Enter  Chremks  and  Smo. 
Chrem.  Enouirh  already,  Simo.  and  enough 
I've  shown  my  friendship  for  you ;  hazarded 
Enough  of  peril  :  urge  me  then  no  more! 
Wishing  to  please  you,  I  had  near  destroy *tl 
My  (laughter's  peace  and  happiness  for  ever. 
Sim.  Ah,  Chremes,  I  must  now  entreat  the 
more, 

More  urge  you  to  confirm  the  promis'd  boon. 
Chrem.  Murk  how  unjust  you  are  through  wil- 
fulness! 

So  you  obtain  what  you  demand,  you  set 
No  bounds  to  my  compliance,  nor  consider 
What  you  request;  for  if  you  did  consider 
You'd  cease  to  load  me  with  these  injuries. 

Sim.  What  injuries? 

Chrem.  Is  that  a  question  now! 

Have  you  not  driven  me  to  plight  my  child 
To  one  possest  with  other  love,  averse 
To  marriage  ;  to  expose  her  to  divorce, 
And  crazy  nuptials;  by  her  woe  and  bane 
To  work  a  cure  for  your  distcmper'd  son? 
You  had  prevail'd  ;  I  travel  I'd  in  the  match, 
While  circumstances  would  admit;  but  now 
The  case  is  chang'd,  content  you;— It  is  said, 
That  she's  a  citizen  ;  a  child  is  born : 
Prithee  excuse  us ! 

Sim.  Now,  for  heaven's  sake, 
Believe  not  them,  whose  interest  i\t  is 
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To  make  him  Tile  and  abject  as  themselves. 

These  stories  are  all  feign'd,  concerted  all, 
To  break  the  match:  when  the  occasion's  past, 
That  urges  them  to  this,  they  will  desist 

Chrem.  Oh,  you  mistake :  E'en  now  I  saw  the 
maid 

Wrangling  with  Davus. 

Sim.  Artifice  1  mere  trick. 

Chrem,  Ay,  but  in  earnest ;  and  when  neither 
knew 
That  I  was  there. 

Sim.  It  may  be  so :  and  Davus 
Told  me  before-hand  they'd  attempt  all  this ; 
Though  I,  I  know  not  how,  forgot  to  tell  you. 

Scehe  II. 
Enter  Da  tub  from  Glycerium's  home. 

Dav.  (to  himself.)  He  may  be  easy  now  I  war- 
rant him — 

Chrem.  See  yonder's  Davus. 

Sim.  Ha!  whence  comes  the  rogue? 

Dav.  (to  himself.)  By  my  assistance,  and  this 
stranger's  safe. 

Sim.  (listening.)  What  mischief's  this? 

Dav.  (to  himself)     A  more  commodious  man, 
Arriving  just  in  season,  at  a  time 
So  critical,  I  never  knew. 

Shu.  (listening.)  A  knave ! 

Who's  that  he  praises  ? 

Dav.  (to  himself)        All  is  now  secure. 

Sim.  Why  don't  I  speak  to  him  ? 

Dav.  (turning  about.)  My  master  here  1 

(to  himself)  What  shall  I  do? 

Sim.  (sneering.)  Good  sir,  your  humble  servant ! 

Dav.  Ob  Siino !  and  our  Chremes ! — All  is  now 
Prepar'd  within. 

Sim.  (ironically.)  You've  taken  special  care. 

Dav.  E'en  call  them  when  you  please. 

/Sim.  Ob,  mighty  fine ! 

That  to  be  sure  is  all  that's  wanting  now. 
—But  tell  me,  sir!  what  business  had  you  there? 

(pointing  to  Glycerium's.) 

Dav.  (confused.)  I? 

Sim.  You. 

Dav.  (stammering.)  I  ? 

Sim.  You,  sir. 

Dav.  (disordered.)  I  went  in  but  now. 
Sim.  As  if  I  ask'd,  how  long  it  was  ago. 
Dav.  With  Pamphilus. 

Sim.  Is  Pamphilus  within? 

— Oh  torture  I— Did  not  you  assure  me,  sirrah, 
They  were  at  variance  ? 

Dav.  So  they  are. 

Sim.  Why  then 

Is  Pamphilus  within  ? 

Chrem.  (sneering.)     Oh  why  d'ye  think? 
He's  gone  to  quarrel  with  her. 

Dav.  Nay  but,  Chremes, 

There's  more  in  this,  and  you  shall  hear  strange 
news. 

There's  an  old  countryman,  I  know  not  who, 
Is  just  arriv'd  here ;  confident  and  shrewd ; 
His  look  bespeaks  him  of  some  consequence. 
A  grave  severity  is  in  his  face, 
And  credit  in  his  words. 

Sim.  What  story  now  ? 


Dav.  Nay,  nothing,  sir,  but  what  I  heard  him  say 
Sun.  And  what  says  he,  then  ? 
Dav.  That  he's  well  assur'd 

Glycerium's  an  Athenian  citizen. 

Sim.  (calling.)  Ho,  Dromol  Dromol 

Dav.  What  now? 

Sim.  Dromo! 

Dav.  Hear  me. 

Sim.  Speak  but  a  word  more— Dromo  1 

Dav.  Pray,  sir,  hear  1 

sciki  in. 

Enter  DmoMO. 
Drom.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 
Sim.  Here  drag  him  headlong  in, 

And  truss  the  rascal  up  immediately. 

Drom.  Whom? 

Sim.  Davus. 

Dav.  Why? 

Sim.  Because  I'll  have  it  so. 

Take  him,  I  say. 

Dav.  For  what  offence  ? 

Sim.  Off  with  him! 

Dav.  If  it  appear  that  I've  said  aught  but  truth, 
Put  me  to  death. 

Si$n.  I  will  not  hear.   I'll  trounce  you. 

Dav.  But  though  it  should  prove  true,  sir ! 

Sim.  True  or  false, 

See  that  you  keep  him  bound :  and  do  you  hear? 
Bind  the  slave  hand  and  foot.    Away ! 

[Exeunt  Dromo  and  Davus. 

Scehe  IV. 
Si  mo  and  Chbikii. 
Sim.  By  heaven, 

As  I  do  live,  Til  make  you  know  this  day 
What  peril  lies  in  trifling  with  a  master, 
And  make  him  know  what  'tis  to  plague  a  father. 
Chrem.  Ah,  be  not  in  such  rage. 
Sim.  Oh  Chremes,  Chremes, 

Filial  unkindness !— Don't  you  pity  me  ? 
To  feel  all  this  for  such  a  thankless  son  !— 
(calling  at  Glycerium's  door.)  Here,  Pamphilus, 

come  forth !  ho,  Pamphilus ! 
Have  you  no  shame ! 

Scehe  V. 
Enter  Pamphilus. 

Pam.  Who  calls  ? — Undone !  my  father ' 

Sim.  What  say  you  ?  Most— 

Chrem.  Ah,  rather  speak  at  once 

Your  purpose,  Simo,  and  forbear  reproach. 

Sim.  As  if  'twere  possible  to  utter  aught 
Severer  than  he  merits !— (to  Pom.)  Tell  me  then, 
Glycerium  is  a  citizen  ? 

Pam.  They  say  so. 

Sim.  They  say  so!— Oh  amazing  impudence! — 
Does  he  consider  what  he  says  ?  does  he 
Repent  the  deed  ?  or  does  his  colour  take 
The  hue  of  shame  ? — To  be  so  weak  of  soul, 
Against  the  custom  of  our  citizens, 
Against  the  law,  against  his  father's  will, 
To  wed  himself  to  shame  and  this  vile  woman. 

Pam.  Wretch  that  I  am ! 

Sim.  Ah,  Pamphilus !  d'ye  feel 

Your  wretchedness  at  last?  Then^  thfit^  ^w^wcl 
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You  wrought  upon  your  mind  at  any  rate 
To  gratify  your  passion ;  from  that  hour 
Well  might  you  feel  your  state  of  wretched- 
ness.— 

Bat  why  give  in  to  this  ?  Why  torture  thus, 
Why  vex  my  spirit!  Why  afflict  my  age 
For  his  disterop'rature  ?  Why  rue  his  sins  ?— • 
No ;  let  him  have  her,  joy  in  her,  live  with  her. 
Pom.  My  father ) 

Sim.  How,  my  father!— can  I  think 

You  want  this  father?  You  that  for  yourself 
A  home,  a  wife,  and  children  have  acquir'd 
Against  your  father's  will?  And  witnesses 
Suborn'd,  to  prove  that  she's  a  citizen  ?— 
You've  gain'd  your  point. 

Pam.  My  father,  but  one  word! 

Sim  What  would  you  say  ? 

Chrtm.  Nay,  hear  him,  Simo. 

Sim.  Hear  him  ? 
What  must  I  hear  then,  Chremes  ? 

Chrem.  Let  him  speak. 

Sim.  Well,  let  him  speak :  I  hear  him. 

Pam.  I  confess 

I  love  Glycerium :  if  it  be  a  fault, 
That  too  I  do  confess.  To  you,  my  father, 
I  yield  myself ;  dispose  me  as  you  please ! 
Command  me !  say,  that  I  shall  take  a  wife j 
Leave  her ;— I  will  endure  it,  as  I  may.— 
This  only  I  beseech  you,  think  not  I 
Suborn'd  this  old  man  hither.— Suffer  me 
To  clear  myself,  and  bring  him  here  before  you. 

Sim.  Bring  him  here ! 

Pam.  Let  me,  father ! 

Chrtm.  Tis  but  just: 

Permit  him ! 

Pam.  Grant  me  this ! 

Sim.  Well,  be  it  so. 

[Exit  Pamfhilus. 
I  could  bear  all  this  bravely,  Chremes;  more, 
Much  more,  to  know  that  he  deceiv'd  me  not. 

Chrem.  For  a  great  fault  a  little  punishment 
Suffices  to  a  father. 

Scihb  VI. 
Re-enter  Pamfhilus  with  Cbito. 

Cri  Say  no  more ! 

Any  of  these  inducements  would  prevail : 
Or  your  entreaty,  or  dial  it  is  truth, 
Or  that  I  wish  it  for  Glyceri urn's  sake. 

Chrem.  Whom  do  I  see  ?  Crito,  the  Andrian  ? 
Nay  certainly  'tis  Crito. 

Cri.  Save  you,  Chremes ! 

Chrem.  What  has  brought  you  to  Athens? 

Cri  Accident 
But  is  this  Simo? 

Chrem.  Ay. 

Sim.  *  Asks  he  for  me  ? 

So,  sir,  you  say  that  this  Glycerium 
Is  an  Athenian  citizen  ? 

Cri  Do  you 

Deny  it. 

Sim.      What  then,  are  you  come  prepar'd  ? 

Cri.  Prepar'd !  for  what  ? 

Sim.  And  dare  you  ask  for  what? 

Shall  you  go  on  thus  with  impunity  ? 
Lay  snares  for  inexperiene'd,  lib'ral,  youth, 


With  fraud,  temptation,  and  fair  promises, 
Soothing  their  minds  ?— 

Cri.  Have  you  yonr  wits? 

Sim.  — And  diem 
With  marriage  solder  up  their  harlot  loves? 

Pam.  (aside.)  Alas,  I  fear  the  stranger  will  not 
bear  this. 

Chrem.  Knew  you  this  person,  Simo,  you*d  not 
think  thus j 
He's  a  good  man. 

Sim.  A  good  man  he  % — To  come, 

Although  at  Athens  never  seen  till  now, 
So  opportunely  on  the  wedding-day ! — 
Is  such  a  fellow  to  be  trusted,  Chremes? 

Pam.  {aside.)  But  that  I  fear  my  father,  I  could 
make 

That  matter  clear  to  him. 

Sim.  A  sharper. 

Cri.  How? 
Chrem  It  is  his  humour,  Crito;  do  not  heed 
him. 

Cri  Let  him  look  to't   If  he  persists  in  saying 
Whate'er  he  pleases,  I  shall  make  him  hear 
Something  that  may  displease  him. — Do  I  stir 
In  these  affairs,  or  make  them  my  concern? 
Bear  your  misfortunes  patiently!  For  mo, 
If  I  speak  true  or  false,  shall  now  be  known. 
—"A  man  of  Athens  once  upon  a  time 
Was  shipwreck'd  on  the  coast  of  Andros:  with 
him 

This  very  woman  then  an  infant  He 
In  this  distress  applied,  it  so  fell  out, 
For  help  to  Chrysis'  father" — 

Sim.  All  romance. 

Chrem.  Let  him  alone. 

Cri.  '     And  will  he  interrupt  me! 

Chrem.  Go  on. 

Cri  "Now  Chrysis*  father,  who  receiv'd  him, 
Was  my  relation.   There  I've  often  heard 
The  man  himself  declare,  he  was  of  Athens. 
There  too  he  died." 

Chrem.  His  name  ? 

Cri.  His  name,  so  quickly  ? — Phania. 

Chrem.  Amazement! 

Cri.  By  my  troth,  I  think  'twas  Phania ; 
But  this  I'm  sure,  he  said  he  was  of  Rhamnus. 

Chrem.  Oh  Jupiter ! 

Cri  These  circumstances,  Chremes, 

Were  known  to  many  others,  then  in  Andros. 
Chrem.  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  as  I  wish ! — 
Inform  me, 

Whose  daughter,  said  he,  was  the  child  ?  his  own  ? 

Cri.  No,  not  his  own. 

Chrtm.  Whose  then  ? 

Cri  His  brother's  daughter. 

Chrem.  Mine,  mine  undoubtedly. 

Cri  What  say  you? 

Sim.  How! 

Pam.  Hark,  Parophilus ! 

5m.  But  why  believe  you  this? 

Chrem.  That  Phania  was  my  brother. 

Sim.  True.   I  knew  him. 

Chrem.  He,  to  avoid  the  war,  departed  hence ; 
And  fearing  'twere  unsafe  to  leave  the  child, 
Embark'd  with  her  in  quest  of  me  for  Asia ; 
Since  when  I've  heard  no  news  of  him  till  now. 
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Pam.  I'm  scarce  myself;  my  mind  is  so  enrapt 
With  fear,  hope,  joy,  and  wonder  of  so  great. 
So  sudden  happiness. 

Sim.  Indeed,  my  Chremes, 

I  heartily  rejoice  she's  found  your  daughter. 

Pom.  I  do  believe  you,  father. 

Chrem.  But  one  doubt 

There  still  remains,  which  gives  me  pain. 

Pam  (aside.)  Away 
With  all  your  doubts!  You  puzzle  a  plain  cause. 

Cri  What  is  that  doubt? 

Chrem.  The  name  does  not  agree. 

Cri  She  had  another,  when  a  child. 

Chrem.  What,  Crito? 

Can  you  remember  ? 

Cri  I  am  hunting  for  it 

Pam.  Shall  then  his  memory  oppose  my 
bliss, 

When  I  can  minister  the  cure  myself? 

No,  I  will  not  permit  it— Hark  you,  Chremes, 

The  name  is  Pasibula. 

Cri.  True. 

Chrem.  The  same. 

Pam.  I've  beard  it  from  herself  a  thousand 
times. 

Sim.  Chremes,  I  trust  you  will  believe,  we  all 
Rejoice  at  this. 

Chrem.  'Fore  heaven  I  believe  so. 

Pam.  And  now,  my  father — 

Sim.  Peace,  son !  the  event 

Has  reconcil'd  me. 

Pam.  0  thou  best  of  fathers ! 

Does  Chremes  too  confirm  Glycerium  mine? 

Chrem.  And  with  good  cause  if  Simo  hinder 
not. 

Pam.  (to  Sim.)  Sir ! 

Sim.  Be  it  so. 

Chrem.  My  daughter's  portion  is 

Ten  talents,  Pamphilus. 

Pam.  I  am  content. 

Chrem.  I'll  to  her  instantly:  and  prithee,  Crito, 
Along  with  me !  for  sure  she  knows  me  not. 

[Exeunt  Chremes  and  CaiTO, 

Sim.  Why  do  you  not  give  orders  instantly 
To  bring  her  to  our  house  ? 

Pam.  The  advice  is  good, 

Ml  give  that  charge  to  Davus. 

Sim.  It  can't  be. 

Pam.  Why 

Sim.  He  has  other  business  of  his  own, 
Of  nearer  import  to  himself. 

Pam  What  business? 

Sim.  He's  bound. 

Pam.  Bound !  how,  sir ! 

Sim.  How  sir  ? — neck  and  heels. 

Pam  Ab,  let  him  be  enlarged ! 

Sim.  It  shall  be  done. 

Pam.  But  instantly. 

Sim  I'll  in,  and  order  it  [Exit. 

Pam  O  what  a  happy,  happy  day  is  this  I 

Sc«3ri  VIII. 
Enter  Chabihub  behind. 
Char.  I  come  to  see  what  Pamphilus  is  doing : 
And  there  he  is. 


Pam.  And  is  this  true  ?— Yes,  yes, 

I  know  'tis  true,  because  I  wish  it  so. 
Therefore  I  think  the  life  of  gods  eternal, 
For  that  their  joys  are  permanent ;  and  now, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  I  too  am  immortal,  if  no  ill 
Step  in  betwixt  me  and  this  happiness. 
Oh,  for  a  bosom-friend  now  to  pour  out 
My  ecstacies  before  him  1 

Char.  (listening.)  What's  this  rapture? 

Pam.  Oh,  yonder's  Davus :  nobody  more  wel- 
come : 

For  he,  I  know,  will  join  iu  transport  with  me. 

Scehe  the  last. 
Enter  Davus. 
Dav.  (entering.)  Where's  Pamphilus? 
Pam  O  Davus! 

Dav.  Who's  there? 

Pam.  I 
Dav.  Oh  Pamphilus ! 

Pam.  You  know  not  my  good  fortune. 

Dav.  Do  you  know  my  ill  fortune  ? 
Pam.  To  a  tittle. 

Dav.  Tis  after  the  old  fashion,  that  my  ills 
Should  reach  your  ears,  before  your  joys  reach 
mine. 

Pam.  Glycerium  has  discover'd  her  relation 
Dav.  Oh  excellent! 
Char,  (listening.)        How's  that? 
Pam.  Her  father  is 

Our  most  dear  friend. 

Dav.  Who? 
Pam.  Chremes. 
Dav.  Charming  news. 

Pam  And  I'm  to  marry  her  immediately. 
Char,  (listening.)  Is  this  man  talking  in  his 
sleep,  and  dreams 
On  what  he  wishes  waking? 

Pam  And  moreover, 

For  the  child  Davus— 

Dav.  Ab,  sir,  say  no  more. 

You're  the  only  fav'rite  of  the  gods. 

Char.  I'm  made, 

If  this  be  true.  I'll  speak  to  them,  (comes  forward.) 

Pam.  Who's  there  ? 

Charinus !  ob,  well  met 

Char.  I  give  you  joy. 

Pam.  You've  heard  then — 
Char.  Ev'ry  word :  and  prithee  now, 

In  your  good  fortune,  think  upon  your  friend. 
Chremes  is  now  your  own ;  and  will  perform 
Whatever  you  shall  ask. 

Pam.  I  shall  remember. 

Twere  tedious  to  expect  his  coming  forth ; 
Along  with  me  then  to  Glycerium  I 
Davus,  do  you  go  home,  and  hasten  them 
To  fetch  her  hence.    Away,  away  1 
Dav.  I  go. 

[Exeunt  Pamphilus  and  Ciabivus. 
Davus  addressing  the  audience. 
Wait  not  till  they  come  forth:  Within 
She'll  be  betroth  d  ;  within,  if  aught  remains 
Undone,  'twill  be  concluded — Clap  your  hands! 
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FROM  THE  PHORMIO. 

BOCTOBS  BIFFXB,  OB  TBB  OLOBIOCS  UXCXBTAIB- 
TT  Or  LAW. 

Dbmipbo  in  consultation  with  his  lawyert,  Cbati- 
bus,  Hxsio,  and  Cbito. 
Dem.  You  see,  tin,  how  this  matter  stands. 
What  shall  I  do?  Say,  Hegio! 


Htg.  Meaning  me  ? 

Cratinus,  please  you,  should  speak  first. 

Dem.  Say  then, 

Cratinus ! 

Cra.      Me  d'ye  question  ? 
Dem.  Tou. 
Cra.  Then  I, 


Whatever  steps  are  best  Fd  have  you  take. 
Thus  it  appears  to  me.    Whate'er  your  son 
Has  in  your  absence  done,  is  null  and  void 
In  law  and  equity. — And  so  you'll  find. 
That's  my  opinion. 

Dem.  Say  now,  Hegio ! 

Heg.  He  has,  I  think,  pronouno'd  most  learnedly. 
But  so  'tis :  many  men,  and  many  minds ! 
Each  has  his  fancy:  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
Whate'er  is  done  by  law,  can't  be  undone. 
Tis  shameful  to  attempt  it 

Dem.  Say  you,  Crito! 

Cri  The  case,  I  think,  asks  more  deliberation. 
'Tis  a  nice  point 

Heg.  Would  you  ought  else  with  us  1 

Dem.  You've  utter'd  oracles.  (Exeunt  lawyers.) 

I'm  more  uncertain 

Now  than  I  was  before. 

BXVXB  BOPX,  IKS  TOC  WILL  HXVXB  BB  DISAP- 
POINTED. 

Dxxipho,  Gxta,  and  Phxdbia. 

Dem.  I  know  not  what  to  do : 

This  stroke  has  come  so  unawares  upon  me, 
Beyond  all  expectation,  past  belief. 
—I'm  so  enrag'd,  I  can't  compose  my  mind 
To  think  upon  it— Wherefore  every  man, 
When  his  affairs  go  on  most  swimmingly, 
Ev'n  then  it  most  behoves  to  arm  himself 
Against  the  coming  storm  :  loss,  danger,  exile, 
Returning  ever  let  him  look  to  meet; 
His  son  in  fault,  wife  dead,  or  daughter  sick — 
All  common  accidents,  and  may  have  happen'd ; 
That  nothing  should  seem  new  or  strange.  But  if 
Aught  has  fall'n  out  beyond  his  hopes,  all  that 
Let  him  account  clear  gain. 

Ott.  Oh,  Phtedria, 

Tis  wonderful  how  much  a  wiser  man 
I  am  than  my  old  master.    My  misfortunes 
I  have  consider'd  well.— At  his  return 
Doom'd  to  grind  ever  in  the  mill,  beat,  chain'd, 
Or  set  to  labour  in  the  fields ;  of  these 
Nothing  will  happen  new.    If  aught  falls  out 
Beyond  my  hopes,  all  that  I'll  count  dear  gain. 


FROM  THE  EUNUCH. 

THX  ILLS  OP  LOVX. 

Ik  love  are  all  these  ills;  suspicions,  quarrels, 
Wrongs,  reconcilements,  war,  and  peace  again ! 


Things  thus  uncertain,  if  by  reason's  rales 
You'd  certain  make,  it  were  as  wise  a  task 
To  try  with  reason  to  ran  mad.* 

A  LDTBB  TAKIB0  LBAVB  OP  BIB  MfBTBSBB. 

Thais.  Would  you  aught  else  wMb  ma? 

Phadria.  Aught  else,  my  Hariri 

All  night  and  day  still  lore  me;  long  for  me; 
Dream,  ponder  still  of  me ;  wish,  hope  lor  ass; 
Delight  in  me;  be  all  in  all  with  me; 
Give  your  whole  heart,  for  mine's  all  year's,  to 
me. 

TBB  PABASTTX. 

Tbbbb  is 

A  kind  of  men,  who  wish  to  be  the  head 
Of  every  thing,  but  are  not    These  I  follow ; 
Not  for  their  sport  and  laughter,  but  lor  gain, 
To  laugh  with  them  and  wonder  at  their  parts: 
Whatever  they  say,  I  praise  it ;  if  again 
They  contradict,  I  praise  that  too :  Does  any 
Deny  ?  I  too  deny :  affirm  ?  I  too 
Affirm :  and,  in  a  word,  I've  brought  myself 
To  say,  unsay,  swear,  and  uo  swear  at  pleasure. 


FROM  THE  SELF-TORMENTOR. 

KI1TD  FXXLIBO  FOB  OTBXBS. 

Menedemus.  Have  you  such  leisure  from  year 
own  affairs 

To  think  of  those  that  don't  concern  you, 
Chromes? 

Chremes.  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  for  all  man- 

kind.f 

THX  MI1TD  IS  ITS  OW1T  PLACB. 

Clitipho.  They  say  that  he  is  miserable. 

Chremes.  Miserable! 
Who  needs  be  less  so?  For  what  earthly  good 
Can  man  possess  which  he  may  not  enjoy  ? 
Parents,  a  prosperous  country,  friends,  birth, 
riches^— 

Tet  these  all  take  their  value  from  the  mind 
Of  the  possessor :  He,  that  knows  their  use, 
To  him  they're  blessings ;  he  that  knows  it  not, 
To  him  misuse  converts  them  into  curses. 

PHOriTTIXO  BT  THX  FAULTS  OP  OTBXBS. 

Rkxxmbxb  then  this  maxim,  Clitipho, 

A  wise  one  'tis,  to  draw  from  others'  faults 

A  profitable  lesson  for  yourself. 

WIVXS  ABD  MI8TBX88XS. 

Bacehis.  Well,  I  commend  you,  my  Antiphila; 
Happy  in  having  made  it  still  your  care 
That  virtue  should  seem  fair  as  beauty  in  yon! 
Nor,  gracious  heaven  so  help  me,  do  I  wonder 
If  every  man  should  wi&h  you  for  his  own; 

•  To  be  wife  and  love 

Exceeds  man's  might  and  dwells  with  cods  above. 

Tnibus  end  Crtssiis. 

f  Homo  sum ;  human!  nihil  a  me  eliennm  puto.— It  is 
■mid  that  at  the  delivery  of  this  sentiment,  the  whole 
theatre,  though  full  of  fool  I*  h  and  ignoraat  people,  re- 
sounded with  applause.— St.  Jtugustine. 
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For  your  discourse  bespeaks  a  worthy  mind, 
And  when  I  ponder  with  myself  and  weigh 
Tour  course  of  life  and  all  the  rest  of  those 
Who  live  not  on  the  common,  'tis  not  strange 
Tour  morals  should  be  different  from  ours. 
Virtue's  your  interest ;  those,  with  whom  we  deal, 
Forbid  it  to  be  ours ;  for  our  gallants, 
Charm'd  by  our  beauty,  court  us  but  for  that. 
Which  fading,  they  transfer  their  love  to  others. 
I  If  then  meanwhile  we  look  not  to  ourselves, 
We  live  forlorn,  deserted,  and  distrest. 
Ton,  when  you've  once  agreed  to  pass  your  life 
Bound  to  one  man,  whose  temper  suits  with 
yours, 

He,  too,  attaches  his  whole  heart  to  you : 
Thus  mutual  friendship  draws  you  each  to  each ; 
Nothing  can  part  you,  nothing  shake  your  love. 
jinlipkUa.  I  know  not  others;  for  myself  I 

I know, 
From  his  content  I  ever  drew  mine  own. 

SUX3TUX  JUS  SUMXA  injuria. 

It  is  a  common  saying  and  a  true, 

That  strictest  Law  is  oft  the  highest  Wrong.* 

CUSTOM. 

How  oft  unjust  and  absolute  is  custom ! 

LI  KB  PARBITT,  LIKX  CHILD. 

His  manners  are  so  very  like  your  own, 
They  are  convincing  proof,  that  he's  your  son. 
He  if  quite  like  you ;  not  a  vice,  whereof 
He's  the  inheritor,  but  dwells  in  you, 
And  such  a  son  no  mother  but  yourself 
Could  have  engendered. 


FROM  THE  STEP-MOTHER. 

WOWEIC. 

Oh  heaven  and  earth,  what  animals  are  women  1 
What  a  conspiracy  between  them  all 
To  do  or  not,  to  hate  or  love  alike  1 
Not  one  but  has  the  sex  so  strong  within  her, 
She  diners  nothing  from  the  rest  Step-mothers 
All  hate  their  step-daughters :  and  every  wife 
Studies  alike  to  conlradict  her  husband, 
The  same  perverseness  running  through  them  all. 
Each  seems  train'd  up  in  the  same  school  of  mis- 
chief ;  * 
And  of  that  school,  if  any  such  there  be, 
My  wife,  I  think,  is  schoolmistress. 

ieiroRAircx  or  approaches  ivil. 

For  even  though 
Mischance  befall  us,  still  the  interval 
Between  its  happening  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
May  be  esteemed  clear  gain.f 

•  8o  too  Menander : — 

"The  law,  'tis  true,  is  good  and  excellent; 
Bat  he,  who  takes  the  letter  of  the  law 
Too  strictly,  is  a  pettifogging  knave." 

t  Be  not  over  exquisite 

To  east  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils. 
What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief  1 

C0MU9. 

M 


0;UARRSLLIire  ABOUT  TRIPLES. 

Thr  greatest  quarrels  do  not  always  rise 
From  deepest  injuries.    We  often  see 
That,  what  would  never  move  another's  spleen, 
Renders  the  choleric  your  worst  of  foes. 
Observe  how  lightly  children  squabble— Why ? 
Because  they're  govern'd  by  a  feeble  mind. 


FROM  THE  BROTHERS. 

CHARACTIBS  OP  THI  BROTHERS,  AS  01 VI IT  RT 
MICIO. 

I,  prom  youth  upward  even  to  this  day, 
Have  led  a  quiet  and  serene  town-life ; 
And,  as  some  reckon  fortunate,  ne'er  married. 
He,  in  all  points  the  opposite  of  this, 
Has  past  his  days  entirely  in  the  country 
With  thriA  and  labour ;  married ;  had  two  sons. 
The  elder  boy  is  by  adoption  mine ; 
I've  brought  him  up;  kept;  lov'd  him  as  my 
own; 

Made  him  my  joy,  and  all  my  soul  holds  dear, 
Striving  to  make  myself  as  dear  to  him. 
I  give,  o'erlook,  nor  think  it  requisite 
That  all  his  deeds  should  be  controll'd  by  me, 
Giving  him  scope  to  act  as  of  himself; 
So  that  the  pranks  of  youth,  which  other  children 
Hide  from  their  fathers,  I  have  us'd  my  son 
Not  to  conceal  from  me.    For  whosoe'er 
Hath  won  upon  himself  to  play  the  false  one, 
And  practise  impositions  on  a  father, 
Will  do  the  same  with  less  remorse  to  others ; 
And  'tis,  in  my  opinion,  better  far 
To  bind  your  children  to  you  by  the  ties 
Of  gentleness  and  modesty,  than  fear. 
And  yet  my  brother  don't  accord  in  this, 
Nor  do  these  notions,  nor  this  conduct  please  him. 
Oft  he  comes  open-mouth 'd — Why  how  now, 
Micio  ? 

Why  do  you  ruin  this  young  lad  of  our's? 
Why  does  he  wench  *  why  drink  ?  and  why  do 
you 

Allow  him  money  to  afford  all  this  ? 
You  let  him  dress  too  fine.    'Tis  idle  in  you. 
— 'Tis  hard  in  him,  unjust,  and  out  of  reason. 
And  he,  I  think,  deceives  himself  indeed, 
Who  fancies  that  authority  more  firm 
Foutided  on  force,  than  what  is  built  on  friend- 
ship; 

For  thus  I  reason,  thus  persuade  myself: 
He  who  performs  his  duty,  driven  to't 
By  fear  of  punishment,  while  he  believes 
His  actions  are  observ'd,  so  long  he's  wary; 
But  if  he  hopes  for  secrecy,  returns 
To  his  own  ways  again :  But  he  whom  kindness, 
Him  also  inclination  makes  your  own : 
He  burns  to  make  a  due  return,  and  acts, 
Present  or  absent,  evermore  the  same. 
'Tis  this  then  is  the  duty  of  a  father, 
To  make  a  son  embrace  a  life  of  virtue, 
Rather  from  choice,  than  terror  or  constraint 
Here  lies  the  mighty  difference  between 
A  father  and  a  master.    He  who  knows  not 
How  to  do  this,  let  him  confess  he  knows  not 
How  to  rule  children. 

\1L  - 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Tht  Same  a  given  by  Demea, 

Nitir  did  man  lay  down  so  fair  a  plan, 
So  wise  a  rule  of  life,  but  fortune,  age, 
Or  long  experience  made  some  change  in  it ; 
And  taught  him,  that  those  things  he  thought  he 
knew, 

He  did  not  know,  and  what  he  held  as  best, 
In  practice  he  threw  by.    The  very  thing 
That  happens  to  myself.    For  that  hard  life 
Which  I  have  ever  led,  my  race  near  run, 
Now  in  the  last  stage,  I  renounce :  and  why  ! 
But  that  by  dear  experience  I've  been  told, 
There's  nothing  so  advantages  a  man, 
As  mildness  and  complacency.    Of  this 
My  brother  and  myself  are  living  proofs 
He  always  led  an  easy,  cheerful  life : 
Good-humour'd,  mild,  offending  nobody, 
Smiling  on  all ;  a  jovial  bachelor, 
His  whole  expenses  centred  in  himself. 
I,  on  the  contrary,  rough,  rigid,  cross, 
Saving,  morose,  and  thrifty,  took  a  wife : 
—What  miseries  did  marriage  bring !— had  chil- 
dren; 

— A  new  uneasiness ! — and  then  besides, 
Striving  all  ways  to  make  a  fortune  for  them, 
I  have  worn  out  ray  prime  of  life  and  health : 
And  now,  my  course  near  finish'd,  what  return 
Do  I  receive  for  all  my  toil !    Their  hate. 
Meanwhile  my  brother,  without  any  care, 
Reaps  all  a  father's  comforts.    Him  they  love, 
Me  they  avoid :  to  him  they  open  all 


Their  secret  counsels ;  domt  on  him ;  and  both 
Repair  to  him ;  while  I  am  quite  forsaken. 
His  life  they  pray  for,  but  expect  my  death. 
Thus  those,  brought  up  by  my  exceeding  labour, 
He,  at  a  small  expense,  has  made  his  own: 
The  care  all  mine,  and  all  the  pleasure  hisj— 
— Well  then,  let  me  endeavour  in  my  turn 
To  teach  my  tongue  civility,  to  give 
With  openhanded  generosity, 
Since  I  am  challeng'd  to't  1— and  let  ass  too 
Obtain  the  love  and  reverence  of  my  children! 
And  if  'tis  bought  by  bounty  and  indulgence, 
I  will  not  be  behind-hand. — Cash  will  fail : 
What's  that  to  me,  who  am  the  eldest  born? 

OLD  XX1T  WOaLDLT-JfflFDM. 

It  is  the  common  failing  of  old  men 

To  be  too  much  intent  on  worldly  interests. 

O  my  dear  Demea,  in  all  matters  else 

Increase  of  years  increases  wisdom  in  us : 

This  only  vice  age  brings  along  with  it; 

"  Were  all  more  worldly-minded  than  there" »  needT 

Which  passion  age,  that  kills  all  passions  else, 

Will  ripen  in  your  sons. 

THE   UHTOMTUJf  ATE  TOO  APT  TO  THIXK  TV  EX- 
SELVES  9EOLECTED. 

For  they,  whose  fortunes  are  less  prosperous, 
Are  all,  I  know  not  how,  the  more  suspicious; 
And  think  themselves  neglected  and  contemn'd, 
Because  of  their  distress  and  poverty. 


TITUS  LUCRETIUS  CARUS. 

[Born  Kr-Died  53,  B.  C] 


Or  this  poet  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  \ 
he  was  born  in  Rome  and  studied  at  Athens ;—  i 
that  he  lived  a  retired  life,  and  died,  at  the  age  1 
of  forty-four,  by  his  own  hand,  in  a  paroxysm  of ' 
insanity,  occasioned,  as  some  have  supposed  by 
grief  for  the  banishment  of  his  friend,  Mem  mi  us, 
or,  as  others  assert,  by  the  operation  of  a  love- 
philtre  administered  to  him  by  his  mistress. 

Lucretius  was  a  man  of  high  genius,  but  his 
Work  (for  it  is  only  by  his  one  great  work,  that 
he  is  known  to  us),  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  subject,  extremely  and  necessarily  unequal,— 
being,  in  many  places,  as  tedious  and  revolting, 
as  it  is,  in  others,  tender,  fanciful,  and  sublime. 
His  diction  is  almost  uniformly  pure,  elegant,  and 
impressive,  with  a  certain  mixture  of  the  an- 
tique, which,  far  from  diminishing,  adds  strength 
to,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  its  accompaniments. 
Whoever  doubts  the  powers  and  genius  of  Lu- 
cretius, has  only  to  follow  the  advice  of  Dr.  War- 
ton  and  cast  his  eye  on  some  of  the  great  pic- 
tures which  the  poet  has  left  us,— on  that  of 
Venus  with  her  lover  Mars,  beautiful  to  the  last 


|  degree,  and  glowing  as  any  picture  of  Titian  s; 
I  — *>n  that  of  the  Daemon  of  Superstition,  terrible, 
!  gigantic,  and  worthy  the  energetic  pencil  of  Mi- 
'  chael  Angelo on  that  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
geneia,  not  excelled  by  that  famous  picture  of 
Timanthes,  of  which  Pliny  speaks  so  highly,  in 
the  Thirty-fifth  Book  of  his  Natural  History ;— or 
on  the  following  allegorical  group,  which  no 
piece  by  the  hand  of  Guido  has  exceeded,  and  to 
which  translation  must  despair  of  being  ever 
able  to  render  justice  * — 

**  It  Ver,  et  Venns ;  et,  Veils  prrnuncins,  ants 
Pennatus  gradittir  Zephyrns,  vestigia  propter, 
Flora  quibui  Mater,  prcapargens  ante  vial, 
Cuncta  coloribus  egregii*  et  odoribu*  opptet."* 

I  might  refer  to  various  other  passages  (did  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  present  work  allow  it) 
in  proof  of  Lucretius'  powers,  as  a  poet,  and  of  his 


•  I  scarcely  know  of  more  than  two  descriptions  la  the 
whole  range  of  poetry  that  exceed  the  above,  vis,  la 
Book  IV.  1.  265— 6fl,-and  la  Book  VII.  L 170—76,  of  the 
ParmdiM  Lett. 
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merit*,  (as  Dr.  Warton  observes,)  having  never, 
been  sufficiently  acknowledged* 

As  for  the  philosophy  of  Lucretius,  there  can 
exist,  amongst  Christians,  bat  one  sentiment  re- 
garding it  Nay,  Cicero,  a  brother  heathen,  in 
speaking  of  its  doctrines,  cannot  forbear  from  in- 
dignantly protesting  against  the  foolish  arrogance 
of  the  man,  who,  while  presuming  on  his  own 
understanding,  could  contend  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  the  whole  universe  beside,  or,  that 
those  things,  which,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  own  reason,  he  could  scarcely  comprehend, 
should  be  moved  and  managed  without  any  rea- 
son at  all ! — Sad  however  as  the  philosophy  of 
Lucretius  might  be,  one  apology,  or  extenuation, 
may  be  found  for  it,  which  cannot  be  pleaded  by 
modern  infidelity,  namely,  the  superstitions  of 
the  age,  the  partial,  unjust,  sensual,  and  godless 
characters  of  the  deities  then  worshipped  in  the 
pagan  world.  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken"  says  Dry- 
den,  "  the  distinguishing  character  of  Lucretius  is 
a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride  and  positive  asser- 
tion of  his  opinions.  He  is  everywhere  confi- 
dent of  his  own  reason,  and  assumes  an  absolute 
command  not  only  over  his  vulgar  reader,  but 
even  his  patron  Memmius.  For  he  is  always  bid- 
ding him  attend,  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him, 
and  using  a  magisterial  authority,  while  be  in- 
structs him.  From  his  time  to  ours,  I  know 
none  so  like  him  as  our  poet  and  philosopher  of 

*  One  passage  more  I  roust  cite, — namely,  that  exqui- 
site one  which  has  given  rise  to  such  a  variety  of  imita- 
tions In  oar  language  :— 

Non  domas  adclplet  te  Icta,  neque  uxor 
Optoma,  nec  dulees  obcurrent  oscula  natei 
Pneripere,  et  tacita  pectus  dalcedine  tangent. 


Malmsbury.  This  is  that  perpetual  dictatorship, 
which  is  exercised  by  Lucretius;  who,  though  so 
often  in  the  wrong,  yet  seems  to  deal  bond  fidi 
with  his  reader  and  tells  him  nothing  but  what 
he  thinks,  disdaining  all  manner  of  replies,  urg- 
ing beforehand  for  his  antagonists  whatever  he 
imagined  they  could  say,  and  leaving  them,  as  ha 
supposes,  without  an  objection  for  the  future ;  all 
this  too  with  so  much  scorn  and  indignation,  as 
if  he  were  assured  of  the  triumph,  before  he 
entered  into  the  lists.  From  the  same  fiery  tem- 
per proceeds  the  loftiness  of  his  expressions,  and 
the  perpetual  torrent  of  his  verse,  where  the 
barrenness  of  the  subject  does  not  too  much  con- 
strain the  quickness  of  his  fancy.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made,  but  that  he  could  have  been 
everywhere  as  poetical,  as  he  is  in  his  descrip- 
tions and  in  the  moral  part  of  his  philosophy,  if 
he  had  not  aimed  more  to  instruct,  in  his  system 
of  Nature,  than  to  delight  But  he  was  bent  on 
making  Memmius  a  materialist,  and  teaching 
him  to  defy  an  invisible  power.  In  .short,  he  was 
so  much  an*  atheist,  that  he  forgot  sometimes  to 
be  a  poet !" 

The  doctrines  of  Lucretius,  particularly  those 
impugning  the  superintendent  care  of  Providence, 
were  first  formally  opposed  by  the  stoic  Mani- 
lius,  in  his  Astronomic  Poem.  In  modern  times, 
his  whole  philosophical  system  has  been  refuted 
in  the  long  and  elaborate,  but  occasionally  beau- 
ful  poem  of  the  Cardinal  Polignac,  entitled  u  Anti- 
Lucretius,  si ve  de  Deo  et  Natura."  * 

•  For  a  clear  and  accurate  summary  of  the  Atomical 
Philosophy  as  taught  by  Epicurus  and  followed  by  Lu- 
cretius, see  the  Appendix  to  Good's  Lmerttus,  Vol.  I.  p. 
cviil— cxi. 


FROM  "THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS." 
Book  I. 

ADDRESS  TO  VBIfUfl. 

Delight  of  human  kind,  and  gods  above, 
Parent  of  Rome,  propitious  Queen  of  Love, 
Whose  vital  power,  air,  earth,  and  sea  supplies, 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  born  beneath  the  skies: 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  prolific  might, 
Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light 
Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempests  fear, 
And  at  thy  pleasing  presence  disappear: 
For  thee  the  earth  in  fragrant  flowers  is  dress'd ; 
For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 
breast ; 

The  heaven  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer 

light  is  blest 
For  when  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
And  a  new  scene  of  nature  stands  displayed, 
When  teeming  buds,  and  cheerful  greens  appear, 
And  western  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year; 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  first  express, 
Whose  native  songs  thy  genial  fire  confess ; 
Then  savage  beasts  bound  o'er  their  slighted  food, 
Struck  with  thy  darts,  and  tempt  the  raging  flood. 
All  nature  is  thy  gift ;  earth,  air,  and  sea : 
Of  all  that  breathes,  the  various  progeny, 
Strong  with  delight,  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 


O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flowery  plain, 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main, 
Extends  thy  uncontroll'd  and  boundless  reign. 
Through  all  the  living  regions  dost  thou  move, 
And  scatter'st  where  thou  goest,  the  kindly  seeds 
of  love. 

Since,  then,  the  race  of  every  living  thing 
Obeys  thy  power ;  since  nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 
Or  beautiful,  or  lovesome  can  appear ; 
Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire, 
And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire ; 
While  all  thy  province,  Nature,  I  survey, 
And  sing  to  Memmius  an  immortal  lay 
Of  heaven  and  earth,  and  everywhere  thy  won- 
drous power  display: 
To  Memmius,  under  thy  sweet  influence  born, 
Whom  thou  with  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  dost 
adorn. 

The  rather,  then,  assist  my  Muse  and  me, 
Infusing  verses  worthy  him  and  thee. 
Meantime  on  land  and  sea  let  discord  cease, 
And  lull  the  listening  world  in  universal  peace. 
To  thee  mankind  their  soft  repose  must  owe  j 
For  thou  alone  that  blessing  canst  bestow ; 
Because  the  brutal  business  of  tka  vj*x 
Is  m&nagd\>v  toy  &rca&fti\  »mtii% 
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Who  oft  retires  from  fighting-fields,  to  prove 
The  pleasiug  pains  of  thy  eternal  love ; 
And,  panting  on  thy  breast  supinely  lies, 
While  with  tby  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his 

famish'd  eyes; 
Sacks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath, 
By  turns  restor'd  to  life,  and  plung'd  in  pleasing 
death. 

Thou,  while  thy  curling  limbs  about  him  move, 
Involv'd  and  fetter'd  in  the  links  of  love, 
When,  wishing  all,  he  nothing  can  deny, 
Thy  charms  in  that  auspicious  moment  try ; 
With  winning  eloquence  our  peace  implore, 
And  quiet  to  the  weary  world  restore. 

ivils  or  supirstitior,  ard  thi  sacbihcx  or 

IPHIOXRIIA. 

On  earth  in  bondage  base  existence  lay, 
Bent  down  by  Superstition's  iron  sway. 
She  from  the  heavens  disclosed  her  monstrous 
head, 

And  dark  with  grisly  aspect,  scowling  dread, 
Hung  o'er  the  sons  of  men :  but  towards  the  skies 
A  man  of  Greece  dared  lift  his  mortal  eyes, 
And  first  resisting  stood :  not  him  the  fame 
Of  deities,  the  lightning's  forky  flame, 
Or  muttering  murmurs  of  the  threatening  sky 
Repressed ;  but  roused  his  soul's  great  energy 
To  break  the  bars  that  interposing  lay, 
And  through  the  gates  of  nature  burst  his  way. 
That  vivid  force  of  soul  a  passage  found ; 
The  flaming  walls  that  close  the  world  around 
He  far  o'erleap'd ;  his  spirit  soar'd  on  high 
Through  the  vast  whole,  the  one  infinity ; 
Victor,  he  brought  the  tidings  from  the  skies, 
What  things  in  nature  may,  or  may  not,  rise ; 
What  stated  laws  a  power  finite  assign, 
And  still  with  bounds  impassable  confine. 
Thus  trod  beneath  our  feet  the  phantom  lies; 
We  mount  o'er  Superstition  to  the  skies. 

But  fear  restrains  me,  lest  perchance  thou  deem 
My  precepts  school  thee  in  an  impious  scheme, 
And  lead  thee  into  sin :  yet  rumour  old 
Of  thy  Religion's  impious  deeds  has  told. 
The  flower  of  Grecian  chiefs  in  Aulis  stains 
With  Iphigeneia's  blood  Diana's  fanes ; 
She,  when  her  virgin  locks  the  fillet  tied, 
That  on  her  cheeks  hung  loose  on  either  side, 
When  near  she  saw  her  father  pensive  staud, 
And  priests  conceal  the  knife  with  stealthy  hand, 
And  her  surrounding  countrymen  in  tears, 
On  earth  she  knelt  with  mute  beseeching  fears: 
Yet  could  it  not,  alas!  avail  to  save, 
That  to  the  king  a  father's  name  she  gave. 
Snatch'd  to  the  altar,  trembling  and  forlorn, 
Not  as  a  bride  in  pomps  of  marriage  borne, 
But  in  her  blooming  marriageable  prime 
To  bleed  the  victim  of  a  father's  crime, 
Pollution  foul !  his  wind-bound  fleet  to  speed ; 
And  yet  Religion  could  persuade  the  deed. 

V1RRAL  SHOWERS. 

Whir,  on  the  bosom  of  maternal  earth, 
His  showers  redundant  genial  jEther  pours, 
The  dulcet  drops  seem  lost :  but  harvests  rise, 
Jocund  and  lovely ;  and,  with  foliage  fresh, 


Smiles  every  tree,  and  bends  beneath  its  fruit 
Hence  man  and  beast  are  nourished ;  hence  over- 
flow 

Our  joyous  streets  with  crowds  of  frolic  youth; 
And  with  fresh  songs  the  umbrageous  grovel 

resound. 

Hence  the  herds  fatten,  and  repose  at  ease 
Oer  the  gay  meadows  their  unwieldy  forms; 
While  from  each  full-distended  udder  drops 
The  candid  milk,  spontaneous ;  and  hence,  too, 
With  tottering  footsteps,  o'er  the  tender  grass, 
Gambol  their  wanton  young,  each  little  heart 
Quivering  beneath  tlie  genuine  nectar  quaflTd. 

Book  .  II. 

IR  PRAI8X  Or  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tis  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore 
The  rolling  ship,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar: 
Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight : 
But  pains  unfclt  produce  the  pleasing  sight. 
Tis  pleasant  also  to  behold  from  far 
The  moving  legions  mingled  in  the  war : 
But  much  more  sweet  tby  labouring  steps  to  guide 
To  virtue's  heights,  with  wisdom  well  supplied, 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  fortified : 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  humankind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind : 
To  see  vain  fools  ambitiously  contend 
For  wit  and  power ;  their  last  endeavours  lend 
To  outshine  each  other,  waste  their  time  and 
health 

In  search  of  honour,  and  pursuit  of  wealth. 
O  wretched  man !  in  what  a  mist  of  life, 
Enclos'd  with  dangers  and  with  noisy  strife, 
He  spends  his  little  span ;  and  overfeeds 
His  cramm'd  desires  with  more  than  nature  needs! 
For  nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturbed  delight, 
Which  minds  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears 
obtain ; 

A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain. 
So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires, 
So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires,  * 
That,  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside, 
With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfied. 
If  golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls, 
To  light  the  courtly  suppers  and  the  balls ; 
If  the  proud  palace  shines  not  with  the  state 
Of  burnish'd  bowls,  and  of  reflected  plate ; 
If  well-tun'd  harps,  nor  the  more  pleasing  sound 
Of  voices,  from  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound ; 
Yet  on  the  grass,  beneath  a  poplar  shade, 
By  the  cool  stream  our  careless  limbs  are  laid ; 
With  cheaper  pleasures  innocently  bless'd, 
When  the  warm  spring  in  gaudy  flowers  isdress  d. 
Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state ; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  sound 
On  the  hard  mattrass,  or  the  mother  ground. 
Then,  since  our  bodies  are  not  eas'd  the  more 
By  birth,  or  power,  or  fortune's  wealthy  store, 
'Tis  plain,  these  useless  toys  of  every  kind 
As  little  can  relieve  the  labouring  mind: 
Unless  we  could  suppose  the  dreadful  sight 
Of  marshaird  legions  moving  to  the  fight 
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Could,  with  their  sound,  and  terrible  array, 
Expel  our  fears,  and  drive  the  thought  of  death 
away. 

But  since  the  supposition  vain  appears, 
Since  clinging  cares,  and  trains  of  inbred  fears, 
Are  not  with  sounds  to  be  affrighted  thence, 
But  in  the  midst  of  pomp  pursues  the  prince  ; 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold, 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold ; 
Why  should  not  we  those  pageantries  despise, 
Whose  worth  but  in  our  want  of  reason  lies  ? 
For  life  is  all  in  wandering  errors  led ; 
And  just  as  children  are  surpris'd  with  dread, 
And  tremble  in  the  dark,  so  riper  years, 
E'en  in  broad  daylight,  are  possessed  with  fears, 
And  shake  at  shadows  fanciful  and  vain, 
As  those  that  in  the  breasts  of  children  reign. 
These  bugbears  of  the  mind,  this  inward  hell, 
No  rays  of  outward  sunshine  can  dispel; 
But  nature  and  right  reason  must  display 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  gladsome  soul 
to  day. 

AYIXAL8  AKD  THSIB  TOUKO. 

The  race  of  man,  the  beasts  that  graze,  or  prey, 
The  speechless  natives  of  the  watery  way, 
Birds  of  all  wing,  or  those  that  joy  to  rove 
In  still  recesses  of  th'  embowering  grove, 
Or  on  the  grassy  bank  their  pastime  take ; 
That  sip  the  fountain,  or  that  skim  the  lake ; 
Not  one  of  all  the  myriad  broods  you  find, 
But  some  distinction  marks  him  from  his  kind. 
Else,  could  the  young  with  conscious  rapture  go 
To  greet  its  dam?  or  she  her  nursling  know? 
But  they  no  less  the  lines  distinctive  scan, 
Than  reas'ning  optics  man  discern  from  man. 

When,  in  the  fane,  the  victim-calf  expires, 
While  clouds  of  fragrance  roll  from  hallow 'd 
fires; 

When  purple  currents,  warm  with  floating  life, 
Pours  by  the  shrine  the  sacrificial  knife, 
Through  the  green  lawns  the  pensive  mother 
strays; 

Her  anxious  search  the  frequent  step  bewrays : 
Each  plain  she  traverses,  each  haunt  she  tries, 
And  turns,  and  wistful  turns,  her  straining  eyes : 
Now  stops,  and  tells  in  moans  her  ravish'd  love 
To  listening  echoes  of  the  umbrageous  grove : 
Oft  at  the  stall,  in  anguish  and  despair, 
Her  darling  seeks ;  but  finds  no  darling  there. 
The  tender  shrubs  no  more  with  joy  she  views : 
No  herbs,  sweet  glistering  with  refreshing  dews, 
Can  soothe  the  ranklings  of  Affliction's  dart, 
Plung'd  to  the  last  recesses  of  her  heart. 
Of  other  young  no  semblance  gives  relief; 
No  love  transferr'd  can  mitigate  her  grief. 
See  through  gay  meads  the  wretched  wanderer  go, 
A  pensive  form  of  unavailing  woel 


Booh  III. 

AOAIKST  TBI  rXAB  01  DEATH. 

What  has  this  bugbear  Death  to  frighten  man, 
If  souls  can  die,  as  well  as  bodies  can  ? 
For,  as  before  our  birth  wo  felt  no  pain, 
When  Punic  arms  infested  land  and  main, 


When  heaven  and  earth  were  in  confusion  hurl'd 
For  the  debated  empire  of  the  world, 
Which  awed  with  dreadful  expectation  lay, 
Soon  to  be  slaves,  uncertain  who  should  sway : 
So,  when  our  mortal  frame  shall  be  disjoin'd, 
The  lifeless  lump  uncoupled  from  the  mind, 
From  sense  of  grief  and  pain  we  shall  be  free ; 
We  shall  not  feel,  because  we  shall  not  be. 
Though  earth  in  seas,  and  seas  in  heaven  were 
lost, 

We  should  not  move,  we  only  should  be  toss'd. 
Nay,  e'en  suppose  when  we  have  suffered  fate 
The  soul  should  feel  in  her  divided  state, 
What's  that  to  us?  for  we  are  only  we, 
While  souls  and  bodies  in  our  frame  agree. 
Nay,  though  our  atoms  should  revolve  by  chance, 
And  matter  leap  into  the  former  dance; 
Though  time  our  life  and  motion  could  restore, 
And  make  our  bodies  what  they  were  before, 
What  gain  to  us  would  all  this  bustle  bring? 
The  new-made  man  would  be  another  thing. 
When  once  an  interrupting  pause  is  made, 
That  individual  being  is  decay'd. 
We,  who  are  dead  and  gone,  shall  bear  no  part 
In  all  the  pleasures,  nor  shall  feel  the  smart, 
Which  to  that  other  mortal  shall  accrue, 
Whom  to  our  matter  time  shall  mould  anew. 
For  backward  if  you  look  on  that  long  space 
Of  ages  past,  and  view  the  changing  face 
Of  matter,  toss'd  and  variously  corabin'd 
In  sundry  shapes,  'tis  easy  for  the  mind 
From  thence  to  infer,  that  seeds  of  things  have 
been 

In  the  same  order  as  they  now  are  seen : 
Which  yet  our  dark  remembrance  cannot  trace, 
Because  a  pause  of  life,  a  gaping  space, 
Has  come  betwixt,  where  memory  lies  dead, 
And  all  the  wandering  motions  from  the  sense 
are  fled. 

For  whosoe'er  shall  in  misfortunes  live, 
Must  be,  when  those  misfortunes  shall  arrive ; 
And  since  the  man  who  is  not,  feels  not  woe, 
(For  death  exempts  him,  and  wards  off  the  blow, 
Which  we,  the  living,  only  feel  and  bear,) 
What  is  there  left  for  us  in  death  to  fear  ? 
When  once  that  pause  of  life  has  come  between, 
'Tis  just  the  same  as  we  had  never  been. 
And,  therefore,  if  a  man  bemoan  his  lot, 
That,  after  death,  his  mouldering  limbs  shall  rot, 
Or  flames,  or  jaws  of  beasts  devour  his  mass, 
Know,  he's  an  insincere,  unthinking  ass. 
A  secret  sting  remains  within  his  mind ; 
The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  offals  kind. 
He  boasts  no  sense  can  after  death  remain, 
Yet  makes  himself  a  part  of  life  again ; 
As  if  some  other  He  could  feel  the  pain. 
If,  while  we  live,  this  thought  molest  his  head, 
What  wolf  or  vulture  shall  devour  me  dead  ? 
He  wastes  his  days  in  idle  grief,  nor  can 
Distinguish  'twixt  the  body  and  the  man; 
But  thinks  himself  can  still  himself  survive, 
And  what  when  dead  he  feels  not,  feels  alive. 
Then  he  repines  that  he  was  born  to  die, 
Nor  knows  in  death  there  is  no  other  He, 
No  living  He  remains  his  grief  to  vent, 
And  o'er  his  senselesj  carcase  to  taxcvKc&~ 
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If  after  death  'tit  painful  to  be  torn 
By  birds,  and  beasts,  then  why  not  so  to  burn, 
Or  drench'd  in  floods  of  honey  to  be  soak'd, 
Embalm'd  to  be  at  once  preserv'd  and  choak'd ; 
Or  on  an  airy  mountain's  top  to  lie, 
Expos'd  to  cold  and  heaven's  inclemency, 
Or,  crowded  in  a  tomb,  to  be  oppress'd 
With  monumental  marble  on  thy  breast  * 
But  to  be  snatch'd  from  all  the  household  joys, 
From  thy  chaste  wife,  and  thy  dear  prattling 
boys, 

Whose  little  arms  about  thy  legs  are  cast, 
And  climbing  for  a  kiss  prevent  their  mother's 
haste, 

Inspiring  secret  pleasure  through  thy  breast ; 
Ah!  these  shall  be  no  more:  thy  friends  op- 
press'd 

Thy  care  and  courage  now  no  more  shall  free ; 
Ah  1  wretch,  thou  criest,  ah !  miserable  me ! 
One  woful  day  sweeps  children,  friends,  and 
wife, 

And  all  the  brittle  blessings  of  my  lifel 
Add  one  thing  more,  and  all  thou  say' at  is  true ; 
Thy  want  and  wish  of  them  is  vanish'd  too : 
Which,  well  considered,  were  a  quick  relief 
To  all  thy  vain  imaginary  grief. 
For  thou  shalt  sleep,  and  never  wake  again, 
And,  quitting  life,  shall  quit  thy  living  pain. 
But  me,  thy  friend,  shall  all  thy  sorrows  find, 
Which  in  forgetful  death  thou  leav'st  behind ; 
No  time  shall  dry  our  tears,  or  drive  thee  from 
our  mind. 

The  worst  that  can  befall  thee,  measur'd  right, 
Is  a  sound  slumber  and  a  long  good  night. 
Yet  thus  the  fools,  that  would  be  thought  the 
wits, 

Disturb  their  mirth  with  melancholy  fits : 
When  healths  go  round,  and  kindly  brimmers 
flow, 

Till  the  fresh  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow, 
They  whine,  and  cry,  Let  us  make  haste  to  live, 
Short  are  the  joys  that  human  bliss  can  give, 
Eternal  preachers  that  corrupt  the  draught, 
And  pall  the  God,  that  never  thinks,  with  thought; 
Idiots  with  all  that  thought,  to  whom  the  worst 
Of  death  is  want  of  drink,  and  endless  thirst, 
Or  any  fond  desire  as  vain  as  these. 
For,  e'en  in  sleep,  the  body,  wrapt  in  ease, 
Supinely  lies,  as  in  the  peaceful  grave ; 
And,  nothing  wanting,  nothing  can  it  crave. 
Were  that  sound  sleep  eternal,  it  were  death; 
Yet  the  first  atoms  then,  the  seeds  of  breath, 
Are  moving  near  to  sense ;  we  do  but  shake 
And  rouse  that  sense,  and  straight  we  are  awake. 
Then  death  to  us,  and  death's  anxiety, 
Is  less  than  nothing,  if  a  less  could  be. 
For  then  our  atoms,  which  in  order  lay, 
Are  scatter'd  from  their  heap,  and  puff'd  away, 
And  never  can  return  into  their  place, 
Which  once  the  pause  of  life  has  left  an  empty 
space. 

And  last,  suppose  great  Nature's  voice  should  call 
To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  us  all ; 
"  What  dost  thou  mean,  ungrateful  wretch,  thou 
vain, 

Thou  mortal  thing,  thus  idly  to  complain, 
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And  sigh  and  sob,  that  thou  shalt  be  no  mart! 

For  if  thy  life  were  pleasant  heretofore ; 
If  all  the  bounteous  blessings  I  could  give 
Thou  hast  enjoy 'd,  if  thou  hast  known  to  live, 
And  pleasure  not  leak'd  through  thee  like  a 

sieve ; 

Why  not  give  thanks  as  at  a  plenteous  feast, 
Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  life,  and  rise  and 

take  thy  rest? 
But  if  my  blessings  thou  hast  thrown  away, 
If  indigested  joys  pass'd  through,  and  would  not 

stay, 

Why  dost  thou  wish  for  more  to  squander  still! 
If  life  be  grown  a  load,  a  real  ill, 
And  I  would  all  my  cares  and  labours  end, 
Lay  down  thy  burden,  fool,  and  know  thy 
friend. 

To  please  thee,  I  have  emptied  all  my  store, 
I  can  invent,  and  can  supply  no  more ; 
But  run  the  round  again,  the  round  I  ran  before. 
Suppose  thou  art  not  broken  yet  with  years, 
Yet  still  the  self-same  scene  of  things  appears, 
And  would  be  ever,  couldst  thou  ever  live ; 
For  life  is  still  but  life,  there's  nothing  new  to 
give." 

What  can  we  plead  against  so  just  a  bill  ? 
We  stand  convicted,  and  our  cause  goes  ilL 
But  if  a  wretch,  a  man  oppress'd  by  (ate, 
Should  beg  of  Nature  to  prolong  his  date, 
She  speaks  aloud  to  him,  with  more  disdain; 
"  Be  still,  thou  martyr  fool,  thou  covetous  of 
pain." 

But  if  an  old  decripit  sot  lament; 
"  What  thou,"  she  cries,  "  who  hast  outlived  con- 
tent! 

Dost  thou  complain,  who  hast  enjoy 'd  my  store? 
But  this  is  still  the  effect  of  wishing  more. 
Unsatisfied  with  all  that  Nature  brings; 
Loathing  the  present,  liking  absent  tilings; 
From  hence  it  comes,  thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantaliz'd  thy  life ; 
And  ghastly  Death  appear'd  before  thy  sight, 
Ere  thou  hadst  gorg'd  thy  soul  and  senses  with 
delight. 

Now,  leave  those  joys,  unsuiting  to  thy  age, 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage." 

Is  Nature  to  be  blam'd  if  thus  she  chide  ? 
No  sure ;  for  'tis  her  business  to  provide 
Against  this  ever-changing  frame's  decay 
New  things  to  come,  and  old  to  pass  away. 
Our  being,  soon,  another  being  makes ; 
Chang'd,  but  not  lost ;  for  Nature  gives  and  takes: 
New  matter  must  be  found  for  things  to  come, 
And  these  must  waste  like  those,  and  follow 

Nature's  doom. 
All  things,  like  thee,  have  time  to  rise  and  rot, 
And  from  each  other's  ruin  are  begot : 
For  life  is  not  conftVd  to  him  or  thee; 
'Tis  given  to  all  for  use,  to  iione  for  property. 
Consider  former  ages  past  and  gone, 
Whose  circles  ended  long  ere  thine  begun. 
Then  tell  me,  fool,  what  part  in  them  thou 

hast? 

Thus  may'st  thou  judge  the  future  by  the  past 
What  horror  seest  thou  in  that  quiet  state, 
What  bugbear  dreams  to  fright  thee  after  fate? 
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,  no  goblins,  that  still  presage  keep, 
>  there  serene  in  that  eternal  sleep, 
le  dismal  tales  that  poets  tell, 
Red  on  earth,  and  not  in  hell, 
alus  looks  up  with  fearful  eye, 
s  the  impending  rock  to  crush  him  from 
on  high : 

of  chance  disturbs  our  easy  hours, 
imagin'd  wrath  of  vain  imagined  pow- 
ers. 

is  torn  by  vultures  lies  in  hell ; 
(1  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  swell 
prodigious  mass,  for  their  eternal  meal ; 
gh  his  monstrous  bulk  had  cover'd  o'er 
eading  acres,  or  nine  thousand  more ; 
$h  the  globe  of  earth  had  been  the  giant's 
floor. 

ternal  torments  could  he  lie ; 
d  his  corpse  sufficient  food  supply, 
the  Tityus,  who  by  love  opprest, 
t  passion  preying  on  his  breast, 
r-anxious  thoughts,  is  robb'd  of  rest 
phus  is  he,  whom  noise  and  strife 
rom  all  the  soft  retreats  of  life, 
he  government,  disturb  the  laws : 
rith  the  fumes  of  popular  applause, 
s  the  giddy  crowd  to  make  him  great, 
;ats  and  toils  in  vain,  to  mount  the  so- 
vereign seat. 

to  aim  at  power,  and  still  to  fail, 
strive,  and  never  to  prevail, 
it,  but,  in  reason's  true  account, 
e  the  stone  against  the  rising  mount? 
rg'd,  and  labour'd,  and  forc'd  up  with 
pain, 

and  rolls  impetuous  down,  and  smokes 
along  the  plain. 

still  to  treat  thy  ever-craving  mind 
3ry  blessing,  and  of  every  kind, 
;r  fill  thy  ravening  appetite ; 
years  and  seasons  vary  thy  delight, 
ing  to  be  seen  of  all  the  store, 
the  wolf  within  thee  barks  for  more ; 
he  fable's  moral,  which  they  tell 
bolish  virgins  damn'd,  in  hell, 
r  vessels,  which  the  liquor  spill, 
ich  their  cheated  labour  ne'er  could  till, 
le  dog,  the  furies,  and  the  snakes, 
>my  caverns,  and  the  burning  lakes, 
the  vain  infernal  trumpery, 
ither  are,  nor  were,  nor  e'er  can  be. 

on  earth  the  guilty  have  in  view 
hty  pains  to  mighty  mischiefs  due ; 
risons,  poisons,  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
tiangmen,  pitch,  and  suffocating  smoke ; 
t,  and  most,  if  these  were  cast  behind, 
nging  horror  of  a  conscious  mind, 
leadly  fear  anticipates  the  blow, 
s  no  end  of  punishment  and  woe ; 
s  for  more,  at  the  last  gTasp  of  breath : 
kes  a  hell  on  earth,  and  life  a  death, 
time,  when  thoughts  of  death  disturb  thy 

head, 

r,  Ancus,  great  and  good,  is  dead j 
hy  better  far,  was  born  to  die ; 
u,  dost  thou  bewail  mortality? 


So  many  monarchs  with  their  mighty  state, 
Who  rul'd  the  world,  were  overrul'd  by  fate, 
That  mighty  king,  who  lorded  o'er  the  main, 
And  whose  stupendous  bridge  did  the  wild 

waves  restrain, 
Him  death,  a  greater  monarch  overcame ; 
Nor  spar'd  his  guards  the  more,  for  their  immor- 
tal name. 

The  Roman  chief,  the  Carthagenian  dread, 
Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  is  dead, 
And,  like  a  common  slave,  by  fate  in  triumph 
led. 

The  founders  of  invented  arts  are  lost ; 
And  wits  who  made  eternity  their  boast 
Where  now  is  Homer,  who  possessed  the  throne? 
The  immortal  work  remains,  the  immortal  au- 
thor's gone. 
Democritus,  perceiving  age  invade, 
His  body  weaken'd,  and  his  mind  decay'd, 
Obey'd  the  summons  with  a  cheerful  face ; 
Made  haste  to  welcome  death,  and  met  him  half 
the  race. 

That  stroke  e'en  Epicurus  could  not  bar, 
Though  he  in  wit  surpass'd  mankind,  as  far 
As  does  the  midday  sun  the  midnight  star. 
And  thou,  dost  thou  disdain  to  yield  thy  breath, 
Whose  very  life  is  little  more  than  death  ? 
More  than  one-half  by  lazy  sleep  possessed, 
And  when  awake  thy  soul  but  nods  at  best, 
Day-dreams  and  sickly  thoughts  revolving  in  thy 
breast. 

Eternal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind, 
Whose  cause  and  cure  thou  never  hop'st  to  find; 
But  still  uncertain,  with  thyself  at  strife, 
Thou  wanderest  in  the  labyrinth  of  life. 
O,  if  the  foolish  race  of  man,  who  find 
A  weight  of  care  still  pressing  on  their  mind, 
Could  find  as  well  the  cause  of  this  unrest, 
And  all  this  burden  lodg'd  within  the  breast; 
Sure  they  would  change  their  course,  nor  live,  at 
now, 

Uncertain  what  to  wish,  or  what  to  vow ! 
Uneasy  both  in  country  and  in  town, 
They  search  a  place  to  lay  their  burden  down. 
One,  restless  in  his  palace,  walks  abroad, 
And  vainly  thinks  to  leave  behind  the  load : 
But  straight  returns ;  for  he's  as  restless  there, 
And  finds  there's  no  relief  in  open  air. 
Another  to  his  villa  would  retire, 
And  spurs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire ; 
No  sooner  enter'd  at  his  country  door, 
Than  he  begins  to  stretch,  and  yawn,  and  snore ; 
Or  seeks  the  city  which  he  left  before. 
Thus  every  man  o'erworks  his  weary  will, 
To  shun  himself,  and  to  shake  off  his  ill ; 
The  shaking  fit  returns,  and  hangs  upon  him  still. 
No  prospect  of  repose,  or  hope  of  ease ; 
The  wretch  is  ignorant  of  his  disease ; 
Which  known  would  all  his  fruitless  trouble 
spare ; 

For  he  would  know  the  world  not  worth  his 
care. 

Then  would  he  search  more  deeply  for  the  cause, 
And  study  Nature's  will,  and  Nature's  laws : 
For  in  this  moment  lies  not  the  debate, 
But  on  our  future,  fix'd,  eternal  state  ; 
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That  never-changing  state,  which  all  must  keep, 
Whom  death  has  doom'd  to  everlasting  sleep. 
Why  are  we,  then,  so  fond  of  mortal  life, 
Beset  with  dangers  and  maintained  with  strife  ? 
A  life,  which  all  our  care  can  never  save : 
One  fate  attends  us,  and  one  common  grave. 
Besides,  we  tread  but  a  perpetual  round 
We  ne'er  strike  out,  but  beat  the  former  ground, 
And  the  same  mawkish  joys  in  the  same  track 
are  found. 

For  still  we  think  our  absent  blessing  best, 
Which  clogs,  and  is  no  blessing  when  possest ; 
A  new  arising  wish  expels  it  from  the  breast 
The  feverish  thirst  of  life  increases  still ; 
We  call  for  more  and  more,  and  never  have  our 
fill; 

Yet  know  not  what  to-morrow  we  shall  try, 
What  dregs  of  life  in  the  last  draught  may  lie : 
Nor  by  the  longest  life  we  can  attain, 
One  moment  from  the  length  of  death  we  gain ; 
For  all  behind  belongs  to  his  eternal  reign. 
When  once  the  Fates  have  cut  the  mortal  thread, 
The  man  as  much  to  all  intents  is  dead, 
Who  dies  to-day,  and  will  as  long  be  so, 
As  he  who  died  a  thousand  years  ago. 


Book  IV. 

RUSTIC  SXITIKS  AITD  8UPXRSTITIOICS. 

Hxri  haunt  the  goat-foot  Satyrs,  and  the  Nymphs, 
As  rustics  tell,  and  Fauns,  whoso  frolic  dance 
And  midnight  revels  oft,  they  say,  are  heard 
Breaking  the  noiseless  silence ;  while  soft  strains 
Melodious  issue,  and  the  vocal  band 
Strike  to  their  madrigals  the  plaintive  lyre. 
Such,  feign  they,  sees  the  shepherd,  obvious  oft, 
Led  on  by  Paw,  with  pine-lea  v'd  garland  crown'd, 
And  seven-moutlrd  reed,  his  labouring  lip  be- 
neath, 

Waking  the  woodland  Muse  with  ceaseless  song. 
These,  and  a  thousand  legends  wilder  still, 
Recount  they;  haply  lest  their  desert  homes 
Seem  of  the  gods  abandoned,  boastful  hence 
Of  sights  prodigious ;  or  by  cause,  perchance, 
More  trivial  urg'd,  for  ne'er  was  tale  so  wild, 
Feign 'd,  but  the  crowd  would  drink  with  greedy 
ears. 

FRUITS  OF  ILLICIT  LOVX. 

Thkic,  too,  his  form  consumes,  the  cares  of  love 
Waste  all  bis  vigour,  and  his  days  roll  on 
In  vilest  bondage.    Amply  though  endow'd, 
His  wealth  decays,  his  debts  with  speed  augment, 
The  post  of  duty  never  fills  he  more, 
And  all  his  sick'ning  reputation  dies. 
Meanwhile  rich  unguents  from  his  mistress  laugh ; 
Laugh  from  her  feet  soft  Sicyon's  shoes  superb : 
The  green-ray 'd  emerald  o'er  her,  dropp'd  in  gold, 
Gleams  large  and  numerous;  and  the  sea-blue 
silk, 

Deep-worn,  enclasps  her,  with  the  moisture  drunk 

Of  constant  revels.   All  his  sires  amass'd 

Now  flaunts  in  ribands,  in  tiaras  flames 

Full  o'er  her  front,  and  now  to  robes  converts 

Of  Chian  loose,  or  Alidonian  mould  : 

While  feasts,  and  festivals  of  boundless  pomp, 


And  costliest  viands,  garlands,  odours,  wines, 
And  scattered  roses  ceaseless  are  renew'd. 
But  fruitless  every  act :  some  bitter  still 
Wells  forth  perpetual  from  his  fount  of  bliss, 
And  poisons  every  flow  ret   Keen  remorse 
Goads  him,  perchance,  for  dissipated  time, 
And  months  on  months  destroy *d ;  or  from  the  fair 
Haply  some  phrase  of  doubtful  import  darts,  - 
That,  like  a  living  coal,  his  heart  corrodes: 
Or  oft  her  eyes  wide  wander,  as  he  deems, 
And  seek  some  happier  rival,  while  the  smile 
Of  smother'd  love  half  dimples  o'er  her  cheeks. 


Book  V. 

THX  KEW-BOH3T  RARR. 

Thus,  like  a  sailor  by  a  tempest  hurl'd  \ 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  world: 
Naked  he  lies,  and  ready  to  expire ; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require;  J 
Expos'd  upon  inhospitable  earth,  I 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room; 
Too  true  a  presage  of  his  future  doom. 
But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  savage  beast, 
By  more  indulgent  Nature  are  increas'd : 
They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food 
With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blasts  they  fear, 
Nor  change  their  habits  with  the  changing  year; 
Nor,  for  their  safety,  citadels  prepare, 
Nor  forge  the  wicked  instruments  of  war : 
Unlabour'd  Earth  her  bounteous  treasure  grants, 
And  Nature's  lavish  hand  supplies  their  common 
wants. 

PRIMEVAL  LIPX  A3TD  XAITKRRS. 

Tkt  man's  first  sons,  as  o'er  the  fields  they  trod, 
Rear'd  from  the  hardy  earth,  were  hardier  far; 
Strong  built,  with  ampler  bones,  with  muscles 
nerv'd 

Broad  and  substantial ;  to  the  power  of  heat, 
Of  cold,  of  varying  viands,  and  disease, 
Each  hour  superior;  the  wild  lives  of  beasts 
Leading,  while  many  a  lustre  o'er  them  rolt'd. 
Nor  crooked  ploughshare  knew  they,  nor  to  drive, 
Deep  through  the  soil,  the  rich-returning  spade; 
Nor  how  the  tender  seedling  to  replant. 
Nor  from  the  fruit-tree  prune  the  wither'd  branch. 
What  showers  bestow 'd,  what  earth  spontaneous 
bore, 

And  suns  matur'd,  their  craving  breasts  appeas'd. 
But  acorn-meals  chief  cull'd  they  from  the  shade 
Of  forest-oaks ;  and,  in  their  wintry  months, 
The  wild  wood-whortle  with  its  purple  fruit 
Fed  them,  then  larger  and  more  amply  pour'd. 
And  many  a  boon  besides,  now  long  extinct, 
The  fresh-form 'd  earth  her  hapless  offspring  dealt 
Then  floods,  and  fountains,  too,  their  thirst  10 
slake, 

Call'd  them,  as  now  the  cataract  abrupt 
Calls,  when  athirst,  the  desert's  savage  tribes. 
And,  through  the  night  still  wand'ring,  they  the 
caves 

Throng'd  of  the  wood-nymphs,  whence  the  bab- 
bling well 
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Gush'd  oft  profuse,  and  down  its  pebbly  rides, 
Its  pebbly  sides  with  verdant  moss  overspread, 
Oozed  slow,  or  sought,  redundant  sought,  the 
plains. 

•  •••••• 

And  in  their  keen  rapidity  of  hand 
And  foot  confiding,  oft  the  savage  train 
With  missile  stones  they  hunted,  or  the  force 
Of  clubs  enormous ;  many  a  tribe  they  fell'd, 
Yet  some  in  caves  shunn'd,  cautious ;  where,  at 
night, 

Throng'd  they,  like  bristly  swine;  their  naked 
limbs 

With  herbs  and  leaves  entwining.  Nought  of  fear 
Urg'd  them  to  quit  the  darkness,  and  recall, 
With  clam'rous  cries,  the  sunshine  and  the  day : 
But  sound  they  sunk  in  deep,  oblivious  sleep, 
Till  o'er  the  mountains  blush 'd  the  roseate  dawn. 

Yet  then  scarce  more  of  mortal  race  than  now 
Left  the  sweet  lustre  of  the  liquid  day. 
Some,  doubtless,  oft  the  prowling  monsters  gaunt 
Grasp'd  in  their  jaws,  abrupt ;  whence,  through 
the  groves, 

The  woods,  the  mountains,  they  vociferous 
groan'd, 

Destin'd  thus  living  to  a  living  tomb. 
And  some,  by  flight  though  sav'd  from  present 
fate, 

Covering  their  fetid  ulcers  with  their  hands, 
Prone  o'er  the  ground  death  still,  with  horrid 
voice, 

Call'd,  till  vile  worms  devour'd  them,  void  of  aid, 
And  all-unskiU'd  their  deadly  pangs  t'  appease. 
But  thousands,  then,  the  pomps  of  war  beneath, 
Fell  not  at  once ;  nor  ocean's  boisterous  waves 
Wreck'd,  o'er  rough  rocks,  whole  fleets  and 

countless  crews. 
Nor  ocean  then,  though  ofl  to  frenzy  wrought, 
Could  aught  indulge  but  ineffectual  ire: 
Nor,  lull'd  to  calms,  could  e'er  his  traitor  face 
Lead,  o'er  the  laughing  waves,  mistrustful  man, 
Untaught  the  dangerous  science  of  the  seas. 
Then  wantconsum'd  their  languid  members,  now 
Full-gorg'd  excess  devours  us :  they  themselves 
Fed,  heedless,  oft  with  poisons ;  ofter  still 
Men  now  for  others  mix  the  fatal  cup. 
Yet  when,  at  length,  rude  huts  they  first  devis'd, 
And  fires  and  garments,  and,  in  union  sweet, 
Man  wedded  woman,  the  pure  joys  indulg'd 
Of  chaste  connubial  love,  and  children  rose, 
The  rough  barbarians  soften'd. — 

FALSE  AKH  TRCl  PUTT. 

No  >— it  can  ne'er  be  piety  to  turn 
To  stocks  and  stones  with  deep-veil'd  visage ;  light 
O'er  every  altar  incense ;  o'er  the  dust 
Fall  prostrate,  and,  with  outstretch 'd  arms,  invoke, 
Through  every  temple,  every  god  that  reigns, 
Soothe  them  with  blood,  and  lavish  vows  on  vows. 
This  rather  thou  term  piety,  to  mark 
With  calm,  untrembling  soul,  each  scene  ordain'd. 
For  when  we,  doubtful,  heaven's  high  arch  survey, 
The  firm,  fix'd  ether,  star-ernboss'd,  and  pause 
O'er  the  sun's  path,  and  pale,  meand'ring  moon, 
Then  superstitious  cares,  erewhile  repress'd 
By  cares  more  potent,  lift  their  hydra-head. 
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omeiir  or  music. 
Akd  from  the  liquid  warblings  of  the  birds 
Learn'd  they  their  first  rude  notes,  ere  music  yet 
To  the  rapt  ear  had  tun'd  the  measur'd  verse ; 
And  Zephyr,  whisp'ring  through  the  hollow  reeds, 
Taught  the  first  swains  the  hollow  reeds  to  sound : 
Whence  woke  they  soon  those  tender-trembling 
tones 

Which  the  sweet  pipe,  when  by  the  fingers 
press'd, 

Pours  o'er  the  hills,  the  vales,  and  woodlands 

wild, 

Haunts  of  lone  shepherds,  and  the  rural  gods. 
So  growing  time  points,  ceaseless,  something  new, 
And  human  skill  evolves  it  into  day. 

Thus  80oth'd  they  every  care,  with  music,  thus 
Clos'd  every  meal,  for  rests  the  bosom  then. 
And  oft  they  threw  them  on  the  velvet  grass, 
Near  gliding  streams,  by  shadowy  trees  o'er* 
arch'd, 

And  void  of  costly  wealth  found  still  the  means 
To  gladden  life.  But  chief  when  genial  Spring 
Led  forth  her  laughing  train,  and  the  young  Year 
Painted  the  meads  with  roseate  flowers  profuse- 
Then  mirth,  and  wit,  and  wiles,  and  frolic,  chief, 
Flow'd  from  the  heart ;  for  then  the  rustic  Muse 
Warmest  inspir'd  them  :  then  lascivious  sport 
Taught  round  their  heads,  their  shoulders,  taught 
to  twine 

Foliage,  and  flowers,  and  garlands  richly  dight; 
To  loose,  innum'rous  time  their  limbs  to  move, 
And  beat,  with  sturdy  foot,  maternal  earth ; 
While  many  a  smile,  and  many  a  laughter  loud, 
Told  all  was  new,  and  wond'rous  much  esteem'd. 
Thus  wakeful  liv'd  they,  cheating  of  its  rest 
The  drowsy  midnight;  with  the  jocund  dance 
Mixing  gay  converse,  madrigals,  and  strains 
Run  o'er  the  reeds  with  broad  recumbent  lip : 
As,  wakeful  still,  our  revellers  through  night 
Lead  on  their  defter  dance  to  time  precise ; 
Yet  cull  not  costlier  sweets,  with  all  their  art, 
Than  the  rude  offspring  earth  in  woodlands  bore. 

8UILTT  CONSCIIKCI. 

Aitd  oh !  how  deep  our  shuddering  spirits  feel 
A  dread  of  heaven  through  every  member  steal, 
When  the  strong  lightning  strikes  the  blasted 
ground, 

And  thunder  rolls  the  murmuring  clouds  around. 
Shake  not  the  nations  ?  And  the  monarch's  nod, 
Bows  it  not  low  before  the  present  God, 
Lest  for  foul  deeds,  or  haughty  words,  be  sent 
His  hurried  hour  of  awful  punishment  1 


Book  VI. 

THX  PLA&UX  AT  ATHEWS*  \ 

A  plaoux  like  this,  a  tempest  big  with  fate 
Once  ravaged  Athens,  and  her  sad  domains : 
Unpeopled  all  her  city,  and  her  paths 
Swept  with  destruction.   For  amid  the  realms 

•  This  plague  occurred  in  tbe  first  year  of  the  Pclopoa*  ( 
nesian  war.   It  had  taken  it*  rise,  according  to  Thucy-  1 
dides,  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia  which  borders  on  Egypt,  J 
and,  spreading  from  thence  over  Egypt  and  Lybia,  at  ! , 
length  invaded  Athens.  ) 
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Begot  of  Egypt,  many  a  mighty  tract 
Of  ether  travcrs'd,  many  a  flood  o'erpass'd, 
At  length,  here  flx'd  it :  o'er  the  hapless  realm 
Of  Cecrops  hovering,  and  the  astonish'd  race 
Dooming  by  thousands  to  disease  and  death. 
The  head  first  flanVd  with  inward  heat ;  the  eyes 
Redden'd  with  fire  suffus'd :  the  purple  jaws 
8weated  with  bloody  ichor :  ulcers  foul 
Crept  o'er  the  vocal  path,  obstructing  close ; 
And  the  prompt  tongue,  expounder  of  the  mind, 
O'erflowed  with  gore,  enfeebled  in  its  post, 
Hoarse  in  its  accent,  harsh  beneath  its  touch. 
And  when  the  morbid  effluence  through  the 
throat 

Had  reach'd  the  lungs,  and  filled  the  faltering 
heart, 

Then  all  the  powers  of  life  were  loosen'd ;  forth 
Crept  the  spent  breath  most  fetid  from  the  mouth, 
As  steams  the  putrid  carcass :  every  power 
Fail'd  through  the  soul— the  body— and  alike 
Lay  they  liquescent  at  the  gates  of  death, 
While  with  these  dread,  insufferable  ills 
A  restless  anguish  join'd,  companion  close, 
And  sighs  commix'd  with  groans;  and  hiccough 
deep, 

And  keen,  convulsive  twitchings  ceaseless  urged, 
Day  after  day,  o'er  every  tortur'd  limb, 
The  wearied  wretch  still  wearying  with  assault. 
Tet  ne'er  too  hot  the  system  could'st  thou  mark 
Outwards,  but  rather  tepid  to  the  touch : 
Ting'd  still  with  purple-dye,  and  brandish'd  o'er 
With  trails  of  cnustic  ulcers,  like  the  blaze 
Of  erysipelas.    But  all  within 
Burn'd  to  the  bone;  the  bosom  heav'd  with 
flames 

Fierce  as  a  furnace,  nor  would  once  endure 
The  lightest  vest  thrown  loosely  o'er  the  limbs. 
All  to  the  winds,  and  many  to  the  waves. 
Careless,  resign'd  them ;  in  the  gelid  stream 
Plunging  their  fiery  bodies,  to  be  cool'd : 
While  some,  wide-grasping,  into  Veils  profound 
Rush'd  all  abrupt ;  and  such  the  red-hot  thirst 
Unquenchable  that  parch'd  them,  amplest  show- 
ers 

Seem'd  but  as  dewdrops  to  the  unsated  tongue. 
Nor  e'er  relax'd  the  sickness ;  the  rack'd  frame 
Lay  all-exhausted,  and,  in  silence  dread, 
Appall'd  and  doubtful,  mused  the  Hkalixo  Abt. 
For  the  broad  eyeballs,  burning  with  disease, 
Roll'd  in  full  stare,  for  ever  void  of  sleep, 
And  told  the  pressing  danger ;  nor  alone 
Told  it,  for  many  a  kindred  symptom  throng'd. 
The  mind's  pure  spirit,  all-despondent,  raved ; 
The  brow  severe;  the  visage  fierce  and  wild ; 
The  ears  distracted,  fill'd  with  ceaseless  sounds; 
Frequent  the  breath ;  or  ponderous,  oft,  and  rare; 
The  neck  with  pearls  bedew 'd  of  glistening 
sweat ; 

Scanty  the  spittle,  thin,  of  saffron  dye, 
Salt,  with  hoarse  cough  scarce  labour'd  from  the 
throat. 

The  limbs  each  trembled ;  every  tendon  twitch 'd, 
Spread  o'er  the  hands ;  and  from  the  foot  extreme 
O'er  all  the  frame  a  gradual  coldness  crept. 
Then,  towards  the  last,  the  nostrils  close  col- 
laps'd ; 


The  nose  acute;  eyes  hollow;  temple*  sooop'd; 
Frigid  the  skin,  retracted ;  o'er  the  mouth 
A  ghastly  grin;  the  shrivell'd  forehead  tense; 
The  limbs  outstretch'd,  for  instant  death  pro- 
par 'd  ; 

Till,  with  the  eighth  descending  sun,  for  few 
Reach'd  his  ninth  lustre,  life  for  ever  ceas'd. 
And  though,  at  times,  the  infected  death  es- 

cap'd 

From  sanious  organs,  or  the  lapse  profuse 
Of  black-ting  d  feces,  fate  pursued  them  still. 
Hectic  and  void  of  strength,  consumption  pale 
Prey'd  on  their  vitals ;  or,  with  headache  keen, 
Oft  from  the  nostrils  tides  of  blood  corrupt 
Potir'd  unrestrain'd,  and  wasted  them  to  shades. 
And,  e'en  o'er  these  triumphant,  frequent  still 
Fix'd  the  morbific  matter  on  the  limbs, 
Or  seiz'd  the  genial  organs ;  and  to  some 
The  grave  so  hideous,  they  consented  life, 
E'en  with  the  excision  of  their  sexual  powers, 
Dearly  to  ransom ;  some  their  being  bought 
By  loss  of  feet  or  hands;  and  some  escap'd 
Void  of  all  vision;  such  their  dread  of  death. 
And  in  oblivion  some  so  deep  were  drown'd 
Themselves  they  knew  not,  nor  their  lives 
elaps'd. 

And  though,  unburied,  corse  o'er  corse  the 

streets 

Oft  throng'd  promiscuous,  still  the  plumy  tribes, 
The  forest-monsters,  either  far  aloof 
Kept,  the  foul  stench  repulsing,  or,  if  once 
Dared  they  the  plunder,  instant  fate  pursued. 
Nor  feathery  flocks  at  noon,  nor  beasts  at  night 
Their  native  woods  deserted ;  with  the  pest 
Remote  they  languish 'd,  and  full  frequent  died. 
But  chief  the  dog  his  generous  strength  resign'd, 
Tainting  the  highways,  while  the  ruthless  bane 
Through  every  limb  his  sickening  spirit  drove. 
With  eager  strife  the  enormous   grave  was 
snatch  (I, 

By  friends  uutended  :  nor  was  aught  of  cure 
Discern'd  specific ;  for,  what  here  recall'd 
To  day's  bright  regions  the  vauesccnt  soul, 
Prov'd  poison  there,  and  tenfold  stamp'd  their  fate. 
But  this  the  direst  horror,  that  when  once 
Man  felt  the  infection,  as  though  full  forewarn *d 
Of  sure  destruction,  melancholy  deep 
Preyed  o'er  his  heart,  his  total  courage  fail'd, 
Death  sole  he  look'd  for,  and  bit  doom  was 
death. 

Thus  seiz'd  the  dread,  unmitigated  pest 
Man  after  man,  and  day  succeeding  day, 
With  taint  voracious :  like  the  herds  they  fell 
Of  bellowing  beeves,  or  flocks  of  timorous  sheep: 
On  funeral, funeral  hence  for  ever  piled. 
E'en  he,  who  fled  the  afflicted,  urged  by  love 
Of  life  too  fond,  and  trembling  for  his  fete, 
Repented  soon  severely,  and  himself 
Sunk  in  his  guilty  solitude,  devoid 
Of  friends,  of  succour,  hopeless,  and  forlorn. 
While  those,  who  nurs'd  them,  to  the  pious  task 
Rous'd  by  their  prayers,  with  piteous  moans 

commixt, 
Fell  irretrievable :  the  best  by  far, 
The  worthiest,  thus  most  frequent  met  their 
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From  ceaseless  sepultures,  where  each  with 
each 

Vied  in  the  duteous  labour,  they  return'd 
Faint,  sad,  and  weeping :  and  from  grief  alone 
Oft  to  their  beds  resistless  were  they  driven. 
Nor  liv'd  the  mortal  then,  who  ne'er  was  tried 
With  death,  with  sickness,  or  severest  woe. 
Then  the  rude  herdsman,  shepherd,  and  the  man 
Of  sturdiest  strength,  who  drove  the  plough 
a-field, 

Languish 'd  remote ;  and  in  their  wretched  cots 
Sunk,  the  sad  victims  of  disease  and  want : 
O'er  breathless  sires  their  breathless  offspring  lay, 
Or  sires  and  mothers  o'er  the  race  they  bore. 

Nor  small  the  misery  through  the  city  oft 
That  ponr'd  from  distant  hamlets ;  for  in  throngs 
Full  flock *d  the  sickening  peasants  for  relief 
From  every  point  diseas'd  ;  and  every  space, 
And  every  building,  crowded ;  heightening  here 
The  rage  of  death,  the  hillocks  of  the  dead. 

Some,  parch'd  with  thirst,  beneath  the  eternal 
spout 

Dropp'd  of  the  public  conduits ;  in  the  stream 
Wallowing  unwearied,  and  its  dulcet  draught 
Deep-drinking  'till  they  bursted.  Staggering, 
some 

Threw  o'er  the  highways,  and  the  streets  they  trod, 


Their  languid  limbs ;  already  half-extinct, 
Horrid  with  fetor,  stiff  with  blotches  foul, 
With  rags  obscene  scarce  cover'd ;  o'er  the  1 
Skin  only,  nought  but  skin ;  and  drown'd  alike 
Within  and  outwards,  with  putrescent  grume. 

At  length  the  temples  of  the  gods  themselves 
Change!  into  charnels,  and  their  sacred  shrines 
Throng'd  with  the  dead :  for  Superstition  now, 
And  power  of  altars,  half  their  sway  had  lost, 
Whelm'd  in  the  pressure  of  the  present  woe. 

Nor  longer  now  the  costly  rites  prevail'd 
Of  ancient  burial,  erst  punctilious  kept ; 
For  all  roved  restless,  with  distracted  mind, 
From  scene  to  scene ;  and,  worn  with  grief  and 
toil, 

Gave  to  their  friends  the  interment  chance  al- 
low'd. 

And  direst  exigence  impelled  them,  oft, 
Headlong,  to  deeds  most  impious;  for  the  pyres 
Funereal  seiz'd  they,  rear'd  not  by  themselves, 
And  with  loud  dirge,  and  wailing  wild,  o'er 
these 

Plac'd  their  own  dead;  amid  the  unhallowed 
blaze 

With  blood  contending,  rather  than  resign 
The  tdmb  thus  gain'd,  or  quit  the  enkindling 
corse. 


CAIUS  VALERIUS  CATULLUS. 

[Born  87,-Disd      B.  C] 


This  elegant  poet  was  born,  of  a  respectable  j 
family,  in  or  near  Verona ;  but  went  early  to 
Rome,  on  the  invitation  and,  probably,  under  the  I 
patronage,  of  Manlius  Torquatus.  Ho  afterwards 
visited  Bitbynia  in  company  with  Caius  Mem- 1 
mius,  the  Praetor  of  that  province,  and  the  friend 
to  whom  Lucretius  had  inscribed  bis  poem  on 
The  Nature  of  Things;  but  having  quarrelled 
with  his  new  patron,  and  feeling  dejected  at  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  brother,  who  had  died  on  the 
expedition,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and,  from  that 
period  until  his  decease,  continued  to  divide  his 
time  between  the  dissipations  of  the  capital  and 
the  solitudes  of  his  beloved  Sirmio.#    In  the 

♦  Sirmio,  the  site  of  Catullus'  favourite  villa,  is  a  pe- 
ninsular promontory,  projecting  into  the  Benacus,  (now 
Lago  de  Garda)— a  lake  celebrated  by  Virgil,  as  well  as 
by  subsequent  poets,  one  .  of  whom,  Fracastoro,  who 
dwelt  in  the  vicinity,  while  lamenting  the  untimely  death 
of  the  poet  Flaminius,  represent*  the  shade  of  Catullus 
as  still  nightly  wandering  amidst  the  scenes  he  loved.— 
44  Te  ripe  flevere  Atbesls;  te  voce  vocsre 
Audits*  per  noctera  umbra  manetque  Catulli, 
Et  patriot  m ulcere  nova  dulcedlne  lucos." 
Vestiges  of  the  house,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
Catullus,  are  yet  shown  on  this  peninsula,  and  were 
visited  by  Buonaparte  in  1707.   Two  years  afterwards. 
General  St.  Michel  gave  a  brilliant  fete  there,  which 


latter  a  vault  is  still  pointed  out  to  the  traveller, 
as  having  been4he  grotto  of  Catullus. 

Catullus  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  or,  in  plainer 
English,  an  idler  and  debauchee.  By  his  genius 
and  accomplishments  he  had  early  won  his  way 
into  the  great  world,  and  lived  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy not  only  with  many  of  the  most  dissipated, 
but  with  some  also  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  and  political,  characters  of  the  day. 
Amongst  the  latter  may  be  enumerated  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  Cicero,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  even  Julius 


was  attended  by  the  officers  of  the  French  army  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,— particu- 
larly the  dramatic  poet  Anelli,  who  Joined  with  his  host 
in  singing  and  reciting  verses  in  honour  of  the  place  and 
of  its  ancient  owner.  Amongst  the  toasts,  on  the  occa- 
sion, were— 44  The  memory  of  Catullus,  the  most  elegant 
of  Latin  poets."— '*  Buonaparte,  who  honours  great  men 
amidst  the  tumult  of  arms— who  celebrated  Virgil  at 
Mantua,  and  paid  homage  to  Catullus,  by  visiting  the 
peninsula  of  Sirmio."— 44  General  Miotlis,  the  protector 
of  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  in  Italy."— The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  party  was  so  great,  that,  some  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood,  happening  luckily  for  themselves 
to  arrive  at  that  moment,  with  a  petition  for  the  removal 
of  the  troops  then  quartered  on  them,  at  once  obtained 
their  request.— See  Heni.  Jour.  Bistorique  dee  Opera*. 
du  Siege  de  Pesekura,  and  Duulo-p' t  Rvsom  1a\.*t*x.w*.>Vx.- 
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Cassar,  notwithstanding  his  satires  on  that  illus- 
trious general,  whose  only  revenge,  according  to 
Suetonius,  was  to  invite  his  satirist  to  supper. 
His  favourite  mistress,  whom  he  immortalises, 
in  such  exquisite  verses,  under  the  name  of  Les- 
bia,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Clodia,  the  daugh- 
ter or  wife  of  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  a  beautiful  but 


r  a  spar- 


shameless  woman, — who  oonld  weep  for  i 

row,  but  poison  her  husband ! 

The  period  of  his  death  has  not  been  posi- 
tively ascertained,  but  occurred  most  probably 
somewhere  between  the  years  58  and  48  B.  CL, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  or  forty.— See  Cfiav 
toit't  Fatti  HeUtmei,  Vol.  IL  p.  185. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LESBIA'S  SPARROW. 

Mouair,  all  ye  Loves  and  Graces !  mourn, 
Te  wits,  ye  gallants,  and  ye  gay ! 

Death  from  my  fair  her  bird  has  torn, 
Her  much-lov'd  sparrow's  snatch'd  away. 

Her  very  eyes  she  priz'd  not  so, 
For  he  was  fond  and  knew  my  fair 

Well  as  young  girls  their  mothers  know, 
And  sought  her  breast  and  nestled  there. 

Once  fluttering  round,  from  place  to  place, 

He  gaily  chirp 'd  to  her  alone ; 
But  now  that  gloomy  path  must  trace, 

Whence  Fate  permits  return  to  none. 

Accursed  Shades,  o'er  hell  that  lower, 
Oh,  be  my  curses  on  you  heard  1 

Ye,  that  all  pretty  things  devour. 
Have  torn  from  me  my  pretty  bird. 

Oh  evil  deed  1  Oh  sparrow  dead ! 

Oh  what  a  wretch,  if  thou  canst  see 
My  fair-one's  eyes  with  weeping  red, 

And  know  how  much  she  grieves  for  thee ! 


UPON  MAMURRA 

ADDRESSED   TO  CJS8AR. 

Who  can  behold,  or  who  endure, 

Save  rakes  devoid  of  truth  and  shame, 
Or  gambling  cheats,  or  gluttons  tame, 
That  base  Mamurra  should  procure 
And  squander  free  the  spoil  and  products  all 
Of  farthest  Britain's  isle,  and  rich  Transalpine 
Gaul. 

Miscreant  Romulus  1  canst  thou  see 

And  suffer  this  ? — Then  thine  the  shame, 
The  rake's,  the  cheat's,  the  glutton's  name. 
Some  proud  and  all-abounding  he 
Through  all  our  marriage  beds  shall  rove 
Gay  as  Adonis,  soft  as  Venus'  dove. 

Canst  thou  still  see  and  bear  this  thing. 
Miscreant  Romulus?— Thine  the  shame, 
The  rake's,  the  cheat's,  the  glutton's  name. 
And  for  this  name,  unrivall'd  king, 
Proud  didst  thou  bear  afar  thy  conquering  crest 
E'en  to  the  farthest  isle  that  gems  the  distant 
westt 

*  A  profligate  Roman  knight,  who,  by  the  favour  of 
Cesar,  amassed  an  Immense  fortune  in  the  Gallic  wart. 
This  probably  li  the  poem  which  (according  to  Sueto- 
nius) wai  read  to  Cesar,  while  on  a  visit  at  Cicero's 
villa,  and  "at  which,"  says  the  latter  in  a  letter  to  Attl- 
cu«,  "he  never  changed  countenance." 

t  Britain. 


That  he,  thy  lustful  friend,  should  prey 
On  all  the  spoil,  thy  valour's  prize ! 
«  What  matters  it?''  thy  bounty  cries, 
"A  little  wealth  he  throws  away." 
And  has  he  then  but  little  wealth  devour'd  ? 
First  he  his  father's  hoards  on  low  companions 
shower'd ; 

Then  by  the  spoil  of  Pontes  fed, 
And  then  by  all  Iberia  gave, 
And  Tagus  from  its  golden  wave. 
Him  justly  Gaul  and  Britain  dread  ; 
Justly  his  grasping  sway  may  cause  alarms, 
More  than  his  emperor's  name  and  all-victorious 
arras. 

Oh !  why  so  base  a  favourite  choose, 
Who  has  not  wit,  nor  use,  nor  power, 
Save  all  thy  riches  to  devour  ? 
Didst  thou,  Oh  son-in-law  !•  then  lose, 
Didst  thou,  Oh  conquering  father !  then  obtain, 
The  empire  of  the  world  to  be  this  minion's 
gain. 


TO  LESBIA. 
Lst  us,  my  Lesbia,  live  and  love, 
And,  though  sour  Cynics  disapprove, 

Heed  not  their  frowns  a  stiver ; 
Suns  set,  and  suns  again  may  rise, 
But  we,  when  once  our  daylight  dies, 

Must  sleep,  sleep  on,  for  ever. 
Give  me  then  a  thousand  kisses, 
Then  a  hundred  of  like  blisses, 
Hundreds  then  to  thousands  add, 
And,  when  thousands  more  we've  had, 
We'll  blend,  confuse  them  all,  that  so 
Nor  you  nor  I  their  sum  may  know,— 
No ;  nor  even  Envy's  self  e'er  guess 
Our  half  amount  of  happiness. 


A  MESSAGE  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 
Comrades  and  friends!  with  whom,  where'er 

The  Fates  had  will'd,  through  life  I  rov'd, 
Now  speed  ye  home,  and  with  you  bear 

These  bitter  words  to  her  I've  lov'd. 
Tell  her  from  fool  to  fool  to  run, 

Where'er  her  vain  caprice  may  call  j 
Of  all  her  dupes  not  loving  one, 

But  ruining  and  maddening  all. 
Bid  her  forget — what  now  is  past — 

Our  once  dear  love,  whose  ruin  lies 
Like  a  fair  flower,  the  meadow's  last, 

Which  feels  the  plougshare's  edge  and  dies. 

*  Pompey,  who  married  Cesar's  da  lighter,  Julia. 
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TO  THE  PENINSULA  OF  SIRMIO. 

Swhxt  Sirmio !  Thou,  the  very  eye 

Of  all  peninsulas  and  isles, 
That  in  our  lakes  of  silver  lie, 

Or  sleep,  enwreath:d  by  Neptune's  smiles. 

How  gladly  back  to  thee  I  fly ! 

Still  doubting,  asking, — Can  it  be 
That  I  have  left  Bithynia's  sky, 

And  gaze  in  safety  upon  thee? 

Oh  !  what  is  happier  than  to  find 

Our  hearts  at  ease,  our  perils  past ; 
When  anxious  long,  the  lighten'd  mind 

Lays  down  its  load  of  care  at  last ; 
When  tired  with  toil,  o'er  land  and  deep, 

Again  we  tread  the  welcome  floor 
Of  our  own  home,  and  sink  to  sleep 

On  the  long  wished-for  bed  once  more. 

This,  this  it  is,  that  pays  alone 
The  ills  of  all  life's  former  track ; 

Shine  out,  my  beautiful,  mine  own 
Sweet  Sirmio,  greet  thy  master  back. 

And  thou  fair  lake,  whose  water  quaffs 
The  light  of  heaven,  like  Lydia's  sea, 

Rejoice,  rejoice-— let  all  that  laughs 
Abroad,  at  home,  laugh  out  with  me ! 


HYMENEAL, 

OH  THE  HUPTIALS  OP  JULIA  ill  MAHLIUS. 
A  YOUTH. 

Vkspih  ascends:  Te  youths!  together  rise: 
Eve's  long-expected  star  has  gilt  the  skies : 
Rise,  leave  the  feast;  the  bride  will  soon  appear; 
The  bridal  song  be  sung :  Oh  Hymen,  Hymen, 
hear! 

a  vimoiir. 

Mark  ye  the  youths  ?  to  face  them,  maidens,  rise ; 
Night-shedding  Hesper  lights  the  spangled  skies : 
Look  up :  'tis  so ;  and  saw  ye  how  their  throng 
Sprang  forth  ?  nor  idly ;  soon  to  raise  the  song : 
Let  us  in  rival  strains  surpass  the  lay: 
Oh  Hymen,  Hymen,  bless  the  wedding-day. 

A  YOUTH. 

Arduous  the  palm  of  strife:    Oh!  friends  be 
strong : 

For  see,  yon  maidens  muse  some  mutter'd  song; 
Nor  idly  muse :  some  memorable  lay ; 
While  we  our  ears  and  thoughts  have  turn'd 
away : 

We  merit  shame,  since  victory  favours  care : 
Yet  now  your  parts  with  emulation  bear : 
Tis  theirs  to  speak :  let  us  responses  frame : 
Oh  Hymen,  Hymen,  bless  the  marriage  flame ! 

TIHOIHS. 

Hesper !  knows  heaven  a  star  like  thee  severe, 
That  tear'st  the  maiden  from  her  mother  dear? 
The  lingering  maiden  from  her  mother's  arms, 
And  yield'st  some  fervid  youth  her  spotless 
charms ; 

What  wrongs  more  fierce  can  cities  storm'd  dis- 
play? 

Come,  Hymen,  hither!  Hymen,  grace  the  day! 


YOUTHS. 

Hesper !  what  star  more  joyous  shines  above  ? 
Thy  flames  confirm  the  plighted  troth  of  love : 
By  covenants  of  men,  of  parents,  seal'd, 
Thy  dawn  alone  the  wish'd  embrace  can  yield : 
What  hour  can  gods  bestow  more  wish'd  than 
this? 

Come,  Hymen,  come;  and  crown  the  hour  of 
bliss! 

virhihs. 

As  in  fenc'd  gardens  blows  some  floweret  rare, 
Safe  from  the  nibbling  flock  or  griding  share : 
Which  gales  refresh,  suns  strengthen,  rain-drops 
rear, 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maiden  dear : 
Clipt  by  the  nail  it  bends  the  stem  and  fades, 
No  more  by  youths  admir'd,or  wish'd  by  maids; 
So  loved  the  unpolluted  virgin  blooms; 
But  when  the  blighting  touch  her  flower  con- 
sumes, 

No  more  she  charms  the  youth,  or  charms  the 

maid : 

Come,  Hymen,  Hymen,  give  the  nuptials  aid. 

YOUTHS. 

As  on  the  naked  field  the  lonely  vine 
Yields  no  sweet  grape,  nor  lifts  its  tendril  twine : 
Droops  with  its  weight  and  winds  its  tender 
shoots 

With  earthward  bend  around  their  twisted  roots: 
Nor  herds  nor  peasants,  in  the  noon-day  heat, 
Beneath  its  chequer'd,  bowery  shade  retreat: 
But,  if  it  clasp  some  elm  with  married  leaves, 
Its  shade  the  peasant  and  the  herd  receives : 
Such  is  the  virgin,  who  untouched  remains, 
While  still  unwooed  her  useless  beauty  wanes, 
But  wedded  in  her  bloom,  those  charms  delight 
Her  husband's  eyes,  nor  shame  her  parent's 
sight 

YOUTHS  AJTD  VIMGI1CS. 

Resist  not  fiercely,  virgin ; — but  obey 
Thy  mother,  father ;  thy  betrothers  they :  9 
Not  thine  the  virgin  flower:  a  part  is  theirs: 
Thy  sire  a  third,  a  third  tby  mother,  shares : 
A  third  thine  own :  then  struggle  not,  coy  maid ! 
For  in  thy  bridegroom  both  are  disobey'd : 
They,  with  thy  dower,  have  yielded  every  right: 
Come,  Hymen,  Hymen,  bless  the  marriage-night! 


TO  M.  T.  CICERO, 

WHO  HAD  PLKADXD  SUCCESSFULLY  POB  CATULLUS. 

Tullt,  most  eloquent,  most  sage, 

Of  all  the  Roman  race, 
That  deck  the  past  or  present  age, 

Or  future  days  may  grace. 

Oh!  may  Catullus  thus  declare 

An  overflowing  heart ; 
And,  though  the  worst  of  poets,  dare 

A  grateful  lay  impart? 

'Twill  teach  thee  how  thou  hast  surpast 

All  others  in  thy  line ; 
Far,  far  as  he  in  his  is  last, 
Art  \ho\x  \Ju»  foix  Vbl  <&yda. 

\\*  ,  ,- 
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TO  LESBIA. 
No  nymph,  amid  the  much-lov'd  few, 

It  lov'd  as  thou  ait  lov'd  by  me : 
No  love  was  e'er  to  fond,  to  true, 

At  my  food  love,  tweet  maid,  for  thee! 
Yes,  e'en  thy  faults,  bewitching  dear ! 

With  such  delights  my  soul  possess ; 
That  whether  faithless,  or  sincere, 

I  cannot  love  thee  more,  nor  less ! 


TO  HIMSELF, 

OJT  TBI  APPKOACH  OP  SPEIK©. 

Now  Spring  renews  her  gentle  charms, 
And,  luird  in  Zephyr's  balmy  arms, 

Soft  grows  the  angry  sky ; 
Haste  then,  and,  leaving  Phrygia's  plains, 
Leaving  Nictea's  rich  domains, 

To  Asia's  cities  fly. 
My  soul,  all-trembling,  pants  to  stray, 
My  bounding  feet  the  call  obey,  . 

Friends  of  my  youth,  farewell ! 
Lov'd  friends,  with  whom  I  left  my  home, 
Now  dooin'd  through  various  ways  to  roam, 

In  different  lands  to  dwell.  * 


THE  COMPARISON. 

Quiktia  is  beauteous  in  the  million's  eye ; 

Yet*— beauteous  in  particulars,  I  own ; 
Fair-tkinn'd,  straight-shap'd,  tall-siz'd ;  yet  I  deny 

A  beauteous  whole;  of  charnringntm  there's 
none: 

In  all  her  height  of  figure  there  is  not 
A  seasoning  spice  of  that— I  know  not  what — 
That  piquant  something,  grace  without  a  name. 
But  Lesbia's  air  is  charming  as  her  frame. 
Yes, — Lesbia,  beauteous  in  one  graceful  whole, 
From  all  her  sex  their  single  graces  stole. 


TO  CALVUS, 

OIT  THE  DEATH  OP  HIS  Q.UIFTILIA. 

Calvus,  if  any  joy  from  mortal  tears 

Can  touch  the  feelings  of  the  silent  dead ; 

When  dwells  regret  on  loves  of  former  years, 
Or  weeps  o'er  friendships  that  have  long  been 
fled: 

Oh,  then  far  less  will  be  Quintilia's  woe 
At  early  death  and  fate's  severe  decree, 

Than  the  pure  pleasure  she  must  feel  to  know 
How  well,  how  truly,  she  was  loved  by  thee. 

Another  translation  of  the  Same. 

If  ere  in  human  grief  there  breathe  a  spell 
To  charm  the  silent  tomb,  and  soothe  the 
dead; 

When  soft  regrets  on  past  affections  dwell, 
And  o'er  fond  friendships  lost,  our  tears  are 
shed ; 

Sure,  a  lest  pang  must  touch  Quintilia's  shade, 
While  hovering  o'er  her  sad,  untimely  bier, 

Than  keen-felt  joy  that  spirit  pure  pervade, 
To  witness  that  her  Calvus  held  her  dear. 


THE  RITES  AT  HIS  BROTHER'S  GRAYS. 

O'ib  many  a  distant  land,  o'er  many  a  wave, 
Brother!  I  come  a  pilgrim,  to  thy  grave 
To  pay  the  rites  which  pious  love  ordains, 
And,  though  in  vain,  invoke  thy  mute  remains. 
For  thou  art  gone!  Yes,  thee  I  mutt  resign, 
My  more  than  brother— ah !  no  longer  mine. 
Meanwhile  these  rites  of  ancestry  be  paid, 
A  sacred  debt  to  thy  lamented  shade ; 
Take  them — these  tears  their  heartfelt  homage 
tell — 

And  now — for  ever  bless  thee,  and  farewell ! 


A  PICTURE, 

raOM  THE  ITUFTIALS  or  JULIA  AID  VAJTLIUS. 

Aitd  soon,  to  make  thee  truly  blest, 
Soon  may  a  young  Torquatus  rise, 

Who,  hanging  on  his  mother's  breast 
To  his  known  sire  shall  turn  his  eyes. 

Outstretch  his  infant  arms  awhile, 

Half  ope  his  little  arms  and  smile. 


PERFIDY  OF  MAN. 

rBOX  THE  HCPTIALS  OF  PXLIUt  AH»  THETIS. 

Let  never  woman  trust 
The  oath  of  man :  let  never  woman  hope 
Faith  in  his  tender  speeches.    He,  while  aught 
Inflames  his  ardour  to  possess,  will  fear 
No  oath,  will  spare  no  promise.    But  when  once 
His  lust  is  sated,  fears  not  what  he  spoke, 
Heeds  not  his  perjur'd  promise.*  


ATYS. 
Borne  swiftly  o'er  the  seas 

to  Phrygia's  woody  strand, 
Atys  with  rapid  haste 

infuriate  leap'd  to  land  ; 
Whore  high-inwoven  groves 

in  solemn  darkness  meet, 
Rushed  to  the  mighty  Deity's 

remote  and  awful  seat ; 
And  wildered  in  his  brain, 

fierce  inspiration's  prey, 
There  with  a  broken  flint 

he  struck  his  sex  away. 
Soon  as  he  then  beheld 

his  comely  form  unmanned, 
While  yet  the  purple  blood 

flowed  reeking  on  the  land ; 
Seized  in  his  snowy  grasp 

the  drum,  the  timbrel  light, 
That  still  is  heard,  dread  Cybele, 

at  thine  initiate  rite, 

♦  A  passage  la  Ohoaf's  Orphan  Is  la  the  same  strait : 
"Trust  not  a  man  ;  we  are  by  nature  false. 
Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel,  and  Inconstant : 
When  a  man  talks  of  love,  whh  camion  hear  bin ; 
Bat  if  he  swears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  you." 
Dry  den  also,  in  PaUmon  and  Jtrdu,  ailuding  to  Le- 
ver's vows,  calls  them 

**  A  train  of  lies 
That,  made  ia  lost,  conclude  fa  perjuries." 
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And  struck  the  quivering  skin, 
whence  hollow  echoes  flew, 

And  raised  this  panting  song 
to  his  infuriate  crew. 

u  Te  priests  of  Cybele, 

or  rather  let  me  say, 
For  ye  are  men  no  longer, 

ye  priestesses,  away ! 
Together  pierce  the  forest, 

great  Cybele's  domains, 
Te  vagrant  flocks  of  her 

on  Dindymus  who  reigns. 
Te,  like  devoted  exiles, 

who,  seeking  foreign  lands, 
Have  follow'd  me  your  leader, 

have  bow'd  to  my  commands; 
Have  crossed  the  salt-sea  wave, 

have  dar'd  the  raging  storms, 
And,  loathing  woman's  love, 

unmann'd  your  lusty  forms; 
The  sense  of  error  past 

let  laughing  frenzy  blind ; 
Let  doubt,  let  thought  itself, 

be  driven  from  the  mind. 
Haste,  haste,  together  haste 

to  Cybele  divine  1 
Seek  we  her  Phiygian  grove 

and  dark  sequcstcrd  shrine, 
Where  cymbals  clash,  where  drums 

resound  their  deepening  tone, 
Where  Phrygians  crooked  pipe 

breathes  out  its  solemn  drone, 
Where  votaresses  toss 

their  ivy-circled  brows, 
And  urge  with  piercing  yells 

their  consecrated  vows, 
Where  the  delirious  train 

disport  as  chance  may  lead : 
Thither  our  vows  command 

in  mystic  dance  to  speed." 

Thus  Atys,  female  now, 

to  female  comrades  sung. 
The  frantic  chorus  rose 

from  many  a  panting  tongue; 
Re-echoed  the  deep  timbrel, 

the  hollow  cymbals  rang, 
And  all  to  verdant  Ida 

run  madly  at  the  clang. 
Though  breathless,  still  impetuous 

with  inspiration's  force 
Raving  and  bewilder'd, 

scarce  conscious  of  her  course, 
As  the  unbroken  heifer 

will  fly  the  threatened  yoke, 
Atys  through  gloomy  woods, 

where  never  sunbeam  broke, 
Loud  striking  the  light  timbrel, 

rush'd  on  with  bounding  stride, 
And  all  the  frantic  priestesses 

pursue  their  rapid  guide. 
The  fearful  fane  at  length 

their  panting  ardour  stops, 
Each,  faint  and  unrefresh'd, 

in  leaden  slumber  drops. 


In  languor  most  profound 
their  eyelids  are  deprest, 

And  all  extatic  rage 

is  lull'd  in  torpid  rest 

Rut  when  again  the  sun 

returning  to  the  skies 
Put  forth  his  golden  brow ; 

when  now  his  radiant  eyes 
Throughout  wide  heaven,  and  earth, 

and  ocean  pour'd  their  light; 
And  with  thunder-pacing  steeds, 

he  chas'd  the  shades  of  night; 
When  slumber's  reign  serene 

had  frenzy's  flame  subdued, 
When  Atys  her  fell  deed 

in  clearer  reason  view'd, 
Reheld  in  what  abode 

her  future  lot  was  placed, 
And,  ah !  how  low  she  stood, 

in  Nature's  rank  disgraced ; 
Then,  hurried  to  despair 

by  passion's  rising  tide, 
Again  she  wildly  sought 

the  country's  sea-girt  side ; 
And,  casting  her  full  eyes 

o'er  boundless  ocean's  flow, 
Address'd  her  native  land 

in  these  plaintive  strains  of  woe. 

M  My  country,  oh  my  country, 

creatress,  parent  earth  1 
My  country,  my  dear  country, 

that  sustain'd  me  from  my  birth! 
Must  I  for  dreary  woods 

forsake  thy  smiling  shore, 
And  see  my  friends,  my  home, 

my  parents  never  more  ? 
No  more  the  Forum  seek, 

or  the  gay  Palcestra's  court, 
Or  urge,  as  wont  of  old, 

each  fam'd  gymnastic  sport  1 
Oh  wretched,  wretched  man ! 

while  years  shall  slowly  roll, 
For  ever,  o'er  and  o'er  again, 

for  ever  grieve,  my  soul  1 
What  grace,  what  beauty 's  there, 

that  I  did  not  enjoy  ! 
I,  when  in  manhood's  prime, 

a  youth,  or  yet  a  boy, 
The  flower  of  all  who  trod 

the  Arm  gymnastic  floor, 
The  victor  mid  the  crowd, 

who  the  wrestler's  prizes  bore. 
My  gates  were  ever  throng'd, 

and  full  my  threshold  swarm'd ; 
With  blooming  garlands  hung, 

that  love-sick  maidens  form'd, 
My  mansion  gaily  glitter'd, 

each  morning,  as  I  sped 
At  earliest  blush  of  sunrise, 

with  lightness,  from  my  bed. 

And  must  I  ever  now 

a  maniac  votaress  rave, 
Heaven's  devoted  handmaid* 
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Her  frantic  orgies  ply, 

disgrac'd  in  Nature's  plan, 
A  part  of  what  I  was, 

a  maim'd,  a  barren  man ; 
And  dwell  in  Ida's  caves, 

which  snow  for  ever  chills; 
And  pass  my  savage  life 

on  Phrygia's  ragged  hills, 
Placed  with  the  syivan  stag, 

the  forest-ranging  boar  ? 
Oh !  now  how  soon  I  rue  the  deed, 

how  bitterly  deplore  I" 
As  from  her  rosy  lips 

these  wandering  murmurs  broke, 
They  rose  to  heaven,  and  bore 

the  unwonted  words  she  spoke : 
Indignantly  unyoking 

her  lions  on  the  plain, 
And  rousing  the  grim  beast 

that  bore  the  left  hand  rein, 
Great  Cybele,  enrag'd, 

her  dread  injunction  told, 
And  thus  to  fury  waked 

the  tyrant  of  the  fold. 
M  Haste,  fierce  one,  haste  away! 

rush  on  with  glaring  ire, 
With  inspiration's  rage, 

with  frenzy's  goad  of  Are, 
Drive  the  too  daring  youth, 

who  would  my  service  fly, 
Again  to  seek  the  gloom 

of  yonder  forest  high. 
Haste :  lash  thyself  to  rage 

till  all  thy  flank  be  sore : 
Let  all  around  re-echo 

to  thine  appalling  roar : 
Toss  with  thy  sinewy  neck 

on  high  thy  glossy  mane." 
So  spake  terrific  Cybele 

and  loosed  her  lion's  rein. 
Gladly  the  beast  awakes 

his  ruthlessness  of  mind, 
Bounds,  rages,  reckless  leaves 

the  thicket  crush 'd  behind, 
Then  swiftly  gained  the  beach, 

wash'd  by  the  foamy  flood 
Where  Atys,  in  despair, 

amid  the  breakers  stood, 
And  springing  fiercely  forth — 

the  wretch,  no  longer  brave, 
Into  the  forest  plung'd, 

and  in  a  living  grave 
There  pass'd  her  long  devoted  life, 

a  priestess  and  a  slave. 
Oh  great,  oh  fearful  goddess! 

oh  Cybele  divine ! 


Oh  goddess,  who  has  placed 

on  Dindymus  a  shrine ! 
Far  be  from  my  abode 

thy  sacred  frenzy's  fire, 
Madden  more  willing  votaries, 

more  daring  minds  inspire.* 


LBSBIA'S  DISGRACE. 

▲DDESSSID  TO  C  XL  TITS. 

Oh  Cselius  1  think,  our  Lesbia,  once  thy  pride ; 

Lesbia,  that  Lesbia,  whom  Catullus  priz'd 
More  than  himself  and  all  the  world  beside, 

Now  gives,  for  hire,  to  profligates  despis'd, 
In  the  dark  alley,  or  the  common  lane, 
The  charms  he  lov'd,  the  love  he  sigh'd  to 


TO  LESBIA. 

Thou  told'st  me,  in  our  days  of  love, 
That  I  had  all  that  heart  of  thine ; 

That,  e'en  to  share  the  conch  of  Jove, 

Thou  wouldst  not,  Lesbia,  part  from  mine. 

How  purely  wert  thou  worshipp'd  then] 
Not  with  the  vague  and  vulgar  fires 

Which  beauty  wakes  in  soulless  men, 
But  loved,  as  children  by  their  sires. 

That  flattering  dream,  alas,  is  o'er;— 

I  know  thee  now— and,  though  these  eyes 

Doat  on  thee  wildly  as  before, 
Yet,  e'en  in  doating,  I  despise. 

Yes.  sorceress, — mad  as  it  may  seem, — 
With  all  thy  craft,  such  spells  adorn  thee, 

That  passion  e'en  outlives  esteem, 

And  I,  at  once,  adore — and  scorn  thee. 


•  There  are  many  contradictory  stories  about  Atys. 
According  to  Catullus,  he  was  a  beautiful  youth,  who 
having  landed  with  a  few  companions  in  Phrygia,  tar- 
ried to  the  grove  of  the  goddess  Cybele.  and  there,  struck 
with  a  superstitions  frenxy,  qualified  himself  for  the  ser- 
vice of  that  divinity.  Then,  snatching  up  the  musical 
instruments  used  in  her  worship,  and  exhorting  his  com- 
panions to  follow,  he  traverses  the  woods  and  mountains, 
till  having,  at  length,  reached  the  temple  of  Cybele,  be 
drops  down  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  mental  distraction. 
Being  tranquillized,  however,  by  a  night's  repose,  he  be- 
comes sensible  of  his  folly  and  wretchedness,  returns  to 
the  sea-shore,  and,  casting  his  eyes  over  the  ocean  home- 
ward, compares  his  former  happiness  with  his  present 
degraded  condition.— It  Is  lamentable  that  a  poem  of  such 
energy  and  pathos  (as  this  undoubtedly  is,)  ahould  have 
so  puerile  a  conclusion.  Cybele,  dreading  the  defection 
of  her  new  votary,  leu  loose  a  lion  from  her  ear,  which 
drives  Atys  back  to  her  groves— 

"There  to  find  a  living  grave, 
And  pass  her  loag-devoted  life,  a  priestess  and  a  slave." 


LABERIUS. 

(DM  43  B.C.1 


A  Roxajt  knight  of  respectable  family  and 
character,  and  a  composer  of  Mimes;  bat  chiefly 
known  to  posterity  by  a  prologue  which  he  wrote 
and  spoke,  on  being  compelled  by  Julius  Csesar 
to  appear  upon  the  stage.  Though  acquitting 
himself  with  grace  and  spirit  as  an  actor,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  detestation 
of  the  tyranny  which  had  made  him  such.  In 
one  of  the  scenes  he  personated  a  Syrian  slave, 
and,  whilst  escaping  from  the  lash  of  his  master, 
exclaimed — "Porro,  Quirites,  libertatem  perdidi- 
mus;"and  shortly  after  added — "  Necesse  est 
multos  timeat,  quern  multi  timent;"  at  which  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  audience  were  instantly  turned 
towards  Caesar,  who  was  present  in  the  theatre. 

It  was  not  merely  to  entertain  the  people,  who, 
(as  it  has  been  justly  observed,)  would  have  been 
as  well  amused  with  the  representation  of  any 
other  actor,  nor  to  wound  the  private  feelings  of 
Laberius,  that  Caesar  forced  him  on  the  stage. 


His  sole  object  was  to  degrade  the  Roman  knight- 
hood, to  subdue  their  spirit  of  independence  and 
honour,  and  to  strike  the  people  with  a  sense  of 
his  unlimited  sway.  It  was  the  same  policy 
which  afterwards  led  him,  and  his  successors  in 
the  empire,  to  convert  their  senators  into  gladi- 
ators and  buffoons,  and  to  encourage  men  of  the 
noblest  families,  their  Fabii  and  Mameroi,  to  ca- 
per about  the  stage,  barefooted  and  smeared  with 
soot,  for  the  amusement  of  the  rabble. 

Laberius  did  not  long  survive  his  mortification. 
Retiring  from  Rome,  he  died  at  Puteoli,  about 
ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar. 

The  titles,  and  a  few  fragments,  of  his  Mimes 
are  still  extant ;  but,  excepting  the  prologue,  these 
remains  are  too  inconsiderable  and  detached 
for  us  to  judge  either  of  their  subject  or  their 
merits.*  

•  8«e  Dunhf's  History  •/  Jtmn  LiUrmtun,  vol.  i, 
p.  534. 


PROLOGUE. 
Necessity — the  current  of  whose  sway 
Many  would  stem,  but  few  can  find  the  way — 
To  what  abasement  has  she  made  me  bend, 
Now  when  life's  pulse  is  ebbing  to  its  end  I 
Whom  no  ambitious  aim,  no  sordid  bait, 
Fear,  force,  nor  influence  of  the  grave  and 
great, 

Nor  meed  of  praise,  nor  any  lure  beside, 
Could  move,  when  youthful,  from  my  place  of 
pride; 

Lo,  in  mine  age  how  easily  I  fall ! 
One  honied  speech  from  Caesar's  tongue  was  all ; 
For  how  might  I  resist  his  sovereign  will, 
Whose  every  wish  the  gods  themselves  fulfil  ? 

Twice  thirty  years  without  a  blemish  spent, 
Forth  from  my  home  this  morn  a  knight  I  went, 


And  thither  I  return— as  what?  a  mime ! 
O,  I  have  lived  one  day  beyond  my  time! 
Fortune — still  wayward  both  in  bad  and  good, 
If  'twas  thy  pleasure  in  thy  changeful  mood, 
To  tear  the  wreath  of  honour  from  my  brow, 
Why  was  I  not  far  earlier  taught  to  bow, 
When  with  such  aid  as  youth  and  strength  afford, 
I  might  have  won  the  crowd,  and  pleased  their 
lord? 

Now,  why  thus  humbled  in  the  frost  of  age? 
What  scenic  virtues  bring  I  to  the  stage  ? 
What  fire  of  soul,  what  dignity  of  mien, 
What  powers  of  voice  to  grace  the  mimic  scene? 
As  creeping  ivy  kills  the  strangled  tree, 
So  the  long  clasp  of  years  has  dealt  with  me. 
Nought  left,  alas  I  of  all  my  former  fame, 
Save  the  poor  legend  of  a  tomb-— my  name ! 
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PUBLIUS  VIRGILIUS  MARO. 


[Bom  70,-Dtad  IS,  B.  C] 


This  great  poet  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Amies  near  Mantua,  during  the  first  consulship 
of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  in  the  year  of  Rome 
683.  Of  his  father  little  more  is  known  than 
that  he  was  possessed  of  sense  to  feel,  and  of 
means  to  confer  on  his  son,  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  He  sent  him,  at  seven  years 
of  age,  to  Cremona,  and  from  thence,  at  sixteen, 
to  Milan;  at  both  which  places  he  is  said  to 
have  prosecuted  his  studies  with  ardour  and 
diligence,  and  to  have  thus  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  varied  learning,  for  which  he  was  no  less 
distinguished  than  for  his  lofty  and  elegant 
genius.  In  particular,  he  acquired  that  taste  for 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  which 
is  so  discernible  in  all  his  writings.  His  in- 
structor  in  philosophy  was  Syro,  the  Epicurean, 
whose  doctrines,  however,  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned for  the  loftier  ones  of  the  academic  school. 

Having  lost  his  little  patrimony,  which,  with 
other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona 
and  Mantua,  had  been  allotted  to  the  disbanded 
soldiery  of  the  civil  wars,  he  repaired  to  Rome, 
where,  through  the  efforts  of  Varus,  Pollio,  and 
others,  he  not  only  obtained  restitution  of  his 
farm,  but  even  acquired  tbe  future  favour  and 
friendship  of  the  conqueror  himself.  This  event 
he  has  celebrated  in  his  first  Eclogue. 

At  the  request  of  bis  new  patron,  he  is  said  to 
have  undertaken  the  Georgics,  and,  seven  years 
afterwards,  the  ^Encid ;  but  so  dissatisfied  was 
ho  with  the  latter,  that  he  left  it,  with  a  dying 
injunction  on  his  friends  to  destroy  it 

Virgil  died  at  Brundusium,on  his  way  back  from 
Athens  to  Rome,  w Lithe r  he  was  proceeding  with 
Augustus.  His  ashes  were  conveyed  to  Naples, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  a  temb,  believed 
by  the  inhabitants  to  be  his,  is  still  pointed  out 
to  the  inquiring  traveller.  From  the  little  which 
we  are  able  to  glean  of  his  life  and  character,  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  modesty  and  worth, 
admired  and  beloved  by  his  brother-poets,  as 
well  as  by  all  the  other  great  and  eminent  men 
of  his  age.    He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Ho- 


race, and  always  in  terms  of  the  aincerett 
lion  and  esteem. 

Of  his  works  it  would  require  a  pen  like  hit 
own  to  describe  them  in  the  language  they  ds\ 
serve.  "I  look  on  Virgil,"  says  Mr.  Dryden,  ■at1 
a  succinct,  grave,  and  majestic  writer ;  one  who 
weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but  every  wordV 
and  syllable ;  who  was  still  aiming  to  crowd  his 
sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  he  possibly 
could.  His  verse  is  everywhere  sounding  the  very 
thing  in  your  ears,  whose  sense  it  bears ;  yet  thsj 
numbers  are  perpetually  varied,  to  increase 
delight  of  the  reader ;  so  that  the  same  soundjj 
are  never  repeated  twice  together.— Though  he 
is  smooth,  where  smoothness  is  required,  yet  is 
he  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  rather 
to  disdain  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  Synafas- 
phas,  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the  middle  oC/ 
his  verse.  He  is  everywhere  above  conceits  of 
epigrammatic  wit  and  gross  hyperboles ;  he  mah> 
tains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness ;  he  shines,] 
but  glares  not;  and  is  stately  without  ambition/ 
(which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.)  I  drew  my  defi- 
nition of  poetical  wit  from  my  particular  consi- 
deration of  him;  for  propriety  of  thoughts  and 
words  are  only  to  be  found  in  him.  This  exact 
propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded  as  a 
part  of  Ins  character,  but  must  confess,  to  my 
shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate  any 
part  of  him  so  well  as  to  make  him  appear  i 
wholly  like  himself.  For  where  the  original  isf 
close,  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the  same  con* 
pass. — Tasso  tells  us,  in  his  letters,  that  Sperone 
Spcroni,  a  great  Italian  wit  who  was  his  contem- 
porary, observed  of  Virgil  and  Tully,  that  the 
Latin  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  copious} 
ness  of  Homer,  the  Greek  poet  ;f  and  that  the  , 
Latin  poet  made  it  his  business  to  reach  the/ 
conciseness  of  Demosthenes,  the  Greek  oratcy 
Virgil,  therefore,  being  so  very  sparing  of  his 
words,  can  never  be  translated,  as  he  ought,  in 
any  modern  tongue.  To  make  him  copious  is  to| 
alter  his  character ;  and  to  translate  him,  line  fbrj 
line,  is  impossible." 


FROM  THE  PASTORALS. 

TITTRUS  1KD  MKLIBCBU8. 

Augustus,  having  settled  himself  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  wishing  to  reward  his  veteran 
troops  lor  their  services,  distributed  among  them 
all  the  lands  that  lay  about  Cremona  and  Man- 
tua, turning  out  the  right  owners  for  having  sided 
with  his  enemies.  Virgil,  who  was  a  sufferer 
among  the  rest,  having,  through  the  intercession 
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of  bis  friends,  recovered  his  estate,  as  an  instance 
of  his  gratitude,  composed  the  following  Pastoral, 
where  he  sets  out  his  own  good  fortune  in  the 
person  of  Tityrus,  and  the  calamities  of  his  Man- 
tuan  neighbours  in  the  character  of  Melibows. 

XKLIBCBUS. 

Beitsath  the  shades  which  beechen  boughs  dif- 
fuse, 

You,  Tityrus,  entertain  your  silvan  muse. 


YIRGIL. 


4S7 


Round  the  wide  world  in  banishment  we  roan, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields  and  native  home; 
While,  stretch'd  at  ease,  you  sing  your  happy 
loves, 

And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves. 

TITTBUS. 

These  blessings,  friend,  a  deity  bestow 'd ; 
For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  God. 
The  tender  firstlings  of  my  woolly  breed 
Shall  on  his  holy  altar  often  bleed. 
He  gave  my  kine  to  graze  the  flow'ry  plain, 
And  to  my  pipe  renew'd  the  rural  strain. 

XILIBCBUS. 

I  envy  not  your  fortune  but  admire, 

That,  while  the  raging  sword  and  wasteful  fire 
'  Destroy  the  wretched  neighbourhood  around, 
:  No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground. 

Far  diff'rent  is  my  fate :  my  feeble  goats 
■  With  pains  I  drive  from  their  forsaken  cotes. 

And  this,  you  see,  I  scarcely  drag  along, 

Who,  yeaning,  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young ; 

The  hope  and  promise  of  my  falling  fold. 

My  loss,  by  dire  portents  the  gods  foretold ; 

For,  had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have  seen  :— 
-Ton  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green, 

And  the  hoarse  raven,  on  the  blasted  bough, 

By  croaking  from  the  left,  presaged  the  coming 
blow. 

But  tell  mc,  Tityrus,  what  heavenly  power 
Preserved  your  fortune  in  that  fatal  hour? 

'  TITYRUS. 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rome 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market  days  we  come, 
And  thither  drive  our  tender  lambs  from  home. 
So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  express ; 

( And  so  the  great  I  measur'd  by  the  less. 

..But  country  towns,  compar'd  with  her,  appear 
lake  shrubs,  when  lofty  cypresses  are  near. 

MSLIBCBU8. 

What  great  occasion  call'd  you  hence  to  Rome  1 

TITTBUS. 

Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  though  slow  to 
come. 

Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin, 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  chang'd  upon  my  chin; 
Nor  Amaryllis  would  vouchsafe  a  look, 
Till  Galatea's  meaner  bonds  I  broke. 
iTill  then  a  hapless,  hopeless,  homely  swain, 
I  sought  not  freedom,  nor  aspired  to  gain : 
Though  many  a  victim  from  my  folds  was 
bought, 

And  many  a  cheese  to  country  markets  brought, 
Yet  all  the  little  that  I  got,  I  spent, 
And  still  returned  as  empty  as  I  went 

MSLIBCBUS. 

We  stood  amaz'd  to  see  your  mistress  mourn, 
Unknowing  that  she  pin'd  for  your  return : 
We  wonder  cl  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long, 
For  whom  so  late  th'  ungather'd  apples  hung. 
But  now  the  wonder  ceases,  since  I  see 
She  kept  them  only,  Tityrus,  for  thee. 
For  thee  the  bubbling  springs  appear'd  to  mourn, 
And  whispering  pines  made  vows  for  thy  return. 


TTTTaUS. 

What  should  I  dot — While  here  I  was  enchain'd 
No  glimpse  of  godlike  liberty  remained ; 
Nor  could  I  hope,  in  any  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer. 
There  first  the  youth  of  heavenly  birth  I  view'd, 
For  whom  our  monthly  victims  are  renew'd. 
He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 
My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to 
feed. 

XILIBCBUS. 

O  fortunate  old  man  1  whose  farm  remains— 

For  you  sufficient — and  requites  your  pains ; 
Though  rushes  overspread  the  neighb'ring  plaint, 
Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
fields, 

And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields. 
Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows 
try, 

Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company, 
Behold !  yon  bord'ring  fence  of  sallow  trees 
Is  fraught  with  flow'rs,  the  flow'rs  are  fraught 
with  bees 

The  busy  bees,  with  a  soft  murmuring  strain, 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  laboring  swain. 
While,  from  the  neighb'ring  rock,  with  rural 
songs, 

The  pruner's  voice  the  pleasing  dream  prolongs, 
Stock-doves  and  turtles  tell  their  am'rous  pain, 
And  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain. 

TITTBUS. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  seas  and  skies  shall  change, 
And  fish  on  shore,  and  stags  in  air,  shall  range, 
The  banish 'd  Parthian  dwell  on  Arar's  brink, 
And  the  blue  German  shall  the  Tigris  drink, 
Ere  I,  forsaking  gratitude  and  truth, 
Forget  the  figure  of  that  godlike  youth. 

XSLIBCBUS. 

But  we  must  beg  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 
Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  freezing  zone : 
And  some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold, 
Or  try  the  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold ; 
The  rest  among  the  Britons  be  confin'd ; 
A  race  of  men  from  all  the  world  disjoin 'd. 
O !  must  the  wretched  exiles  ever  mourn, 
Nor,  after  length  of  rolling  years,  return  ? 
Are  we  condemn'd  by  fates  unjust  decree, 
No  more  our  houses  and  our  homes  to  see  1 
Or  shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne, 
And  rule  the  country  kingdoms  once  our  own ; 
Did  we  for  these  barbarians  plant  and  sow  ? 
On  these,  on  these,  our  happy  fields  bestow  1 
Good  heaven  I  what  dire  effects  from  civil  discord 
flow! 

Now  let  me  graft  my  pears,  and  prune  the  vine ; 
The  fruit  is  theirs,  the  labour  only  mine. 
Farewell,  my  pastures,  my  paternal  stock, 
My  fruitful  fields,  and  my  more  fruitful  flock  1 
No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme ! 
No  more  extended  in  the  grot  below, 
Shall  see  you  browsing  on  the  mountain's  brow 
The  prickly  shrubs ;  and  after  on  the  bare, 
Leap  down  the  deen  ab^^«xA\Axt%\Ti*:YK.. 
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No  more  my  sheep  shall  sip  the  morning  dew  ; 
No  more  my  song  shall  please  the  rural  crew : 
Adieu  my  tuneful  pipe !  and  all  the  world,  adieu! 

TITTEU8. 

This  night,  at  least,  with  me  forget  your  care, 
Chestnuts,  and  curds  and  cream  shall  be  your 

fare: 

The  carpet-ground  shall  be  with  leaves  o'er- 
spread ; 

And  boughs  shall  weave  a  covering  for  your  head. 
For  see,  yon  sunny  hill  the  shade  extends ; 
And  curling  smoke  from  cottages  ascends. 


roLLio. 

Tax  poet  celebrates  the  birth-day  of  Saloni- 
nus,  the  son  of  Pollio,  born  in  the  consulship  of 
his  father,  after  the  taking  of  Salons,  a  city  in 
Dalmatia. 

Sicilian  Muse,  begin  a  loftier  strain  1 
Though  lowly  shrubs,  and  trees,  that  shade  the 
plain, 

Delight  not  all ;  Sicilian  Muse,  prepare 
To  make  the  vocal  woods  deserve  a  consul's  care. 
The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Renews  its  finished  course :  Saturnian  times 
Roll  round  again ;  and  mighty  years,  begun 
From  their  first  orb,  in  radiant  circles  run. 
The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends ;  " 
A  golden  progeny  from  heaven  descends. 
O  chaste  Lucina !  speed  the  mother's  pains, 
And  haste  the  glorious  birth  1  thine  own  Apollo 
reigns ! 

The  lovely  boy,  with  his  auspicious  face, 
Shall  Pollio's  consulship  and  triumph  grace: 
Majestic  months  set  out  with  him  to  their  ap- 
pointed race. 
The  father  banished  virtue  shall  restore ; 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more. 
The  son  shall  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  gods  and  heroes  seen,  and  gods  and  heroes 
see. 

The  jarring  nations  ho  in  peace  shall  bind, 
And  with  paternal  virtues  rule  mankind. 
Unbidden,  earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring, 
And  fragrant  herbs,  the  promises  of  spring, 
As  her  first  offerings  to  her  infant  king. 
The  goats  with  strutting  dugs  shall  homeward 
speed, 

And  lowing  herds  secure  from  lions  feed. 
His  cradle  shall  with  rising  flowers  be  crown'd ; 
The  serpent's  brood  shall  die ;  the  sacred  ground 
Shall  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  refuse  to  bear; 
Each  common  bush  shall  Syrian  roses  wear. 
But  when  heroic  verse  his  youth  shall  raise, 
And  form  it  to  hereditary  praise, 
Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
And  clustered  grapes  shall  blush  on  every  thorn; 
The  knotted  oaks  shall  showers  of  honey  weep, 
And  through  the  matted  grass  the  liquid  gold 

shall  creep. 
Yet,  of  old  fraud  some  footsteps  shall  remain : 
The  merchant  still  shall  plough  the  deep  for 

gain; 

I  


Qreat  cities  shall  with  walls  be  compassed  round; 
And  sharpened  shares  shall  Tex  the  fruitrsl 

ground ; 

Another  Tiphys  shall  new  seas  explore ; 
Another  Argo  land  her  chiefs  upon  th'  Iberian 

shore ; 

Another  Helen  other  wars  create, 
And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  rate. 
And  when  to  ripened  manhood  he  shall  grow, 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego : 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware; 
For  every  soil  shall  every  product  bear. 
The  labouring  hind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin1. 
No  plough  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  pruniog-hook 
the  vine; 

Nor  wool  shall  in  dissembled  colours  shine ; 
But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold, 
With  native  purple,  and  unborrowed  gold, 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat; 
And  under  Tynan  robes  the  lamb  shall  bleat 
The  Fates,  when  they  this  happy  web  have 
spun, 

Shall  bless  the  sacred  clue,  and  bid  it  smoothly 
run. 

Mature  in  years,  to  ready  honours  move, 
O  of  celestial  seed !  O  foster-son  of  Jove ! 
See,  labouring  Nature  calls  thee  to  sustain 
The  nodding  frame  of  heaven,  and  earth,  and 
main! 

See,  to  their  base  restored,  earth,  seas,  and  air; 
And  joyful  ages,  from  behind,  in  crowding  ranks 
appear. 

To  sing  thy  praise,  would  heaven  my  breath  pro- 
long, 

Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song, 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus,  crowned  with  never-fading  bays ; 
Though  each  his  heavenly  parent  should  inspire, 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phoebus  tune 
the  lyre. 

Should  Pan  contend  in  verse,  and  thou  my  theme 
Arcadian  judges  should  their  god  condemn. 
Begin,  auspicious  boy  1  to  cast  about 
Thy  infant  eye,  and,  with  a  smile,  thy  mother 
single  out 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and 

travail  to  requite. 
Then  smile!  the  frowning  infant's  doom  is  read: 
No  god  shall  crown  the  board,  nor  goddess  bless 

the  bed. 


FBABMACIUTHIA. 

This  Pastoral  contains  the  songs  of  Damon  and 
AlphesilKBus.  The  first  of  them  bewails  the  loss 
of  his  mistress,  and  repines  at  the  success  of  bis 
rival  Mopsus.  The  other  repeats  the  charms  of 
some  enchantress,  who  endeavoured  by  her  spells 
and  magic  to  make  Daphnis  in  love  with  her. 

Tax  mournful  Muse  of  two  despairing  swains, 
The  love  rejected,  and  the  lovers'  pains ; 
To  which  the  savage  lynxes  listening  stood ; 
The  rivers  stood  in  heaps,  and  stopp'd  the  run- 
ning flood; 
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The  hungry  herd  their  needful  food  refuse— 
Of  two  despairing  swains,  I  sing  the  mournful 
Muse. 

Great  Pollio !  thou,  for  whom  thy  Rome  pre- 
pares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  flnish'd  wars, 
Whether  Timavus  or  th'  Illyrian  coast, 
Whatever  land  or  sea,  (hy  presence  boast; 
Is  there  an  hour  in  fate  reserv'd  for  me, 
To  sing  thy  deeds  in  numbers  worthy  thee ; 
In  numbers  like  to  thine,  could  I  rehearse 
Thy  lofty  tragic  scenes,  thy  labour'd  verse ; 
The  world  another  Sophocles  in  thee, 
Another  Homer  should  behold  in  me. 
Amidst  thy  laurels  let  this  ivy  twine : 
Thine  was  my  earliest  muse ;  my  latest  shall  be 
thine. 

Scarce  from  the  world  the  shades  of  night 
withdrew ; 

Scarce  were  the  flocks  refresh'd  with  morning 
dew, 

When  Damon,  stretch'd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  staring  upwards,  thus  inveigh 'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods,  and  curs'd  the  cruel 
maid : 

u  Star  of  the  morning,  why  dost  thou  delay? 
Come,  Lucifer,  drive  on  the  lagging  day, 
While  I  my  Nisa's  perjur'd  faith  deplore — 
Witness,  ye  pow'rs,  by  whom  she  falsely  swore  I 
The  gods,  alas !  are  witnesses  in  vain : 
Yet  shall  my  dying  breath  to  heaven  complain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strain. 

"  The  pines  of  Msenalus,  the  vocal  grove, 
Are  ever  full  of  verse,  and  full  of  love : 
They  hear  the  hinds,  they  hear  their  god  com- 
plain, 

Who  suffer'd  not  the  reeds  to  rise  in  vain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strain. 

"  Mopsus  triumphs ;  he  weds  the  willing  fair. 
When  such  is  Nisa's  choice,  what  lover  can 
despair  ? 

Now  griffons  join  with  mares ;  another  age 
Shall  see  the  hound  and  hind  their  thirst  as- 
suage, 

Promiscuous  at  the  spring.    Prepare  the  lights, 
O  Mopsus !  and  perform  the  bridal  rites. 
Scatter  thy  nuts  among  the  scrambling  boys : 
Thine  is  the  night,  and  thine  the  nuptial  joys. 
For  thee  the  sun  declines :  O  happy  swain  I 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Macnalian 
strain. 

wO  Nisa!  justly  to  thy  choice  condemn'd! 
Whom  hast  thou  taken,  whom  hast  thou  con- 
temn'd  ? 

For  him,  thou  hast  refus'd  my  browsing  herd, 
Scorn'd  my  thick  eyebrows  and  my  shaggy  beard. 
Unhappy  Damon  sighs  and  sings  in  vain, 
While  Nisa  thinks  no  god  regards  a  lover's  pain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strain. 

"  I  view'd  thee  first  (how  fatal  was  the  view !) 
And  led  thee  where  the  ruddy  wildings  grew, 
High  on  the  planted  hedge,  and  wet  with  morn- 
ing dew. 


Then  scarce  the  bending  branches  I  could  win ; 
The  callow  down  began  to  clothe  my  chin. 
I  saw ;  I  perish'd  j  yet  indulged  my  pain. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strain. 

M I  know  thee,  Love !  In  deserts  thou  wert  bred, 
And  at  the  dugs  of  savage  tigers  fed ; 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains ! 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strains : 

"  Relentless  Love  the  cruel  mother  led, 
The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed : 
Love  lent  the  sword ;  the  mother  struck  the  blow ; 
Inhuman  she ;  but  more  inhuman  thou : 
Alien  of  birth,  usurper  of  the  plains ! 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strains. 

"  Old  doting  Nature,  change  thy  course  anew  j 
And  let  the  trembling  lamb  the  wolf  pursue : 
Let  oaks  now  glitter  with  Hesperian  fruit, 
And  purple  daffodils  from  alder  shoot; 
Fat  amber  let  the  tamarisk  distil, 
And  hooting  owls  contend  with  swans  in  skill ; 
Hoarse  Tityrus  strive  with  Orpheus  in  the  woods, 
And  challenge  fam'd  Arion  on  the  floods. 
Or,  oh !  let  Nature  cease,  and  Chaos  reign  1 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strain. 

"  Let  earth  be  sea ;  and  let  the  whelming  tide 
The  lifeless  limbs  of  luckless  Damon  hide : 
Farewell,  ye  secret  woods,  and  shady  groves, 
Haunts  of  my  youth,  and  conscious  of  my  loves ! 
From  yon  high  cliff  I  plunge  into  the  main : 
Take  the  last  present  of  thy  dying  swain : 
And  cease,  my  silent  flute,  the  sweet  Msenalian 
strain." 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  Muses,  to  rehearse 
His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magic  verse. 
"  Bring  running  water :  bind  those  altars  round 
With  fillets,  and  with  vervain  strew  the  ground: 
Make  fat  with  frankincense  the  sacred  fires 
To  re-inflame  my  Daphnis  with  desires. 
'Tis  done:  we  want  but  verse.— Restore,  my 
charms, 

My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 
"Pale  Phoebe,  drawn  by  verse,  from  heaven 
descends ; 

And  Circe  chang'd  with  charms  Ulysses'  friends. 
Verse  breaks  the  ground,  and  penetrates  the 
brake, 

And  in  the  winding  cavern  splits  the  snake. 
Verse  fires  the  frozen  veins. — Restore,  my  charms, 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

"  Around  bis  waxen  image  first  I  wind 
Three  woollen  fillets,  of  three  colours  join'd ; 
Thrice  bind  about  his  thrice-devoted  head, 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thrice  is  led. 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  gods. — My  charms, 
Restore  my  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

"  Knit  with  three  knots  the  fillets :  knit  them 
straight ; 

Then  say,  'These  knots  to  love  I  consecrate.' 
Haste,  Amaryllis,  haste! — Restore,  my  charms, 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

"  As  fire  this  figure  hardens,  made  of  clay, 
And  this  of  wax  with  flte  cot&\kx\k* 
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Such  let  the  soul  of  cruel  Daphnis 
Hard  to  the  rest  of  women,  soft  to  me. 
Crumble  the  sacred  mole  of  salt  and  corn ; 
Next  in  the  fire  the  bays  with  brimstone  burn j 
And,  while  it  crackles  in  the  sulphur,  say, 
'This  I  for  Daphnis  burn;  thus  Daphnis  burn 
away! 

This  laurel  is  his  fate/ — Restore,  my  charms, 
My  lovely  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

44  As  when  the  raging  heifer,  through  the  grove, 
Stung  with  desire,  pursues  her  wand'ring  love; 
Faint,  at  the  last,  she  seeks  the  weedy  pools, 
To  quench  her  thirst,  and  on  the  rushes  rolls ; 
Careless  of  night,  unmindful  to  return ; 
Such  fruitless  fires  perfidious  Daphnis  burn, 
While  I  so  scorn  his  love! — Restore,  my  charms, 
My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

44  These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me, 
The  pledges  of  his  promis'd  loyalty, 
Which  underneath  my  threshold  I  bestow. 
These  pawns,  O  sacred  earth !  to  me  my  Daphnis 
owe. 

As  these  were  his,  so  mine  is  he. — My  charms, 
Restore  their  ling'ring  lord  to  my  deluded  arms. 

u  These  pois'nous  plants,  for  magic  use  design'd, 
(The  noblest  and  the  best  of  all  the  baneful  kind,) 
Old  Moeris  brought  me  from  the  Pontic  strand, 
And  cull'd  the  mischief  of  a  bounteous  land. 
Smear'd  with  these  pow'rful  juices,  on  the  plain, 
He  howls  a  wolf  among  die  hungry  train ; 
And  oft  the  mighty  necromancer  boasts, 
With  these  to  call  from  tombs  the  stalking  ghosts, 
And  from  the  roots  to  tear  the  standing  corn, 
Which,  whirl'd  aloft,  to  distant  fields  is  borne : 
Such  is  the  strength  of  spells. — Restore,  my 
charms, 

My  ling'ring  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arms. 

44  Bear  out  these  ashes;  cast  them  in  the  brook ; 
Cast  backwards  o'er  your  head ;  nor  turn  your 
look: 

Since  neither  gods  nor  godlike  verse  can  move, 
Break  out,  ye  smother'd  fires,  and  kiudle  smo- 
ther'd  love. 

Exert  your  utmost  pow'r,  my  ling'ring  charms, 
And  force  my  Daphnis  to  my  longing  arras. 

"See  while  my  last  endeavours  I  delay, 
The  waking  ashes  rise,  and  round  our  altars 
play! 

Run  to  the  threshold,  Amaryllis — hark ! 
Our  Hylax  opens,  and  begins  to  bark. 
Good  heaven!  may  lovers  what  they  wish  believe? 
Or  dream  their  wishes,  and  those  dreams  deceive  ? 
No  more!  my  Daphnis  comes!  no  more  my 
charms ! 

He  comes,  he  runs,  he  leaps,  to  my  desiring 
arms." 


Gallus,  a  great  patron  of  Virgil,  and  an  excellent 
poet,  was  very  deeply  in  love  with  one  Cytheris, 
whom  he  calls  Lycoris,  and  who  had  forsaken 
him  for  the  company  of  a  soldier.  The  poet 
therefore  supposes  his  friend  Gall  us  retired,  in 
his  height  of  melancholy,  into  the  solitudes  of 
Arcadia,  where  he  represents  him  in  a  very  lan- 
guishing condition,  with  all  the  rural  deities 


about  him,  pitying  hit  bard  usage,  and 

his  misfortunes. 


Thy  sacred  succour,  Arethusa,  bring, 
To  crown  my  labour,  ('tis  the  last  I  sing,) 
Which  proud  Lycoris  may  with  pity  view  j— 
The  muse  is  mournful,  though  the  numbers  few. 
Refuse  me  not  a  verse,  to  grief  and  Gallus  doe. 
So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide, 
Unmix'd  with  briny  seas  securely  glide. 
Sing  then  my  Gallus,  and  his  hopeless  vows; 
Sing,  while  my  cattle  crop  the  tender  browse. 
The  vocal  grove  shall  answer  to  the  sound, 
And  Echo,  from  the  vales  the  tuneful  voice  re- 
bound. 

What  lawns  or  woods  withheld  you  from  his  aid, 
Ye  nymphs,  when  Gallus  was  to  love  betray'd, 
To  love,  unpitied  by  the  cruel  maid  ? 
Not  steepy  Pindus  could  retard  your  coarse, 
Nor  cleft  Parnassus,  nor  the  Aonian  source : 
Nothing  that  owns  the  Muses  could  suspend 
Your  aid  to  Gallus :— Gallus  is  their  friend. 
For  him  the  lofty  laurel  stands  in  tears, 
And  hung  with  humid  pearls  the  lowly  shrub 
appears. 

Mrenalian  pines  the  godlike  swain  bemoan, 
When,  spread  beneath  a  rock,  he  sigh'd  alone; 
And  cold  Lycscus  wept  from  every  dropping  stone; 
The  sheep  surround  their  shepherd,  as  he  lies: 
Blush  not,  sweet  poet,  nor  the  name  despise : 
Along  the  streams,  his  flock  Adonis  fed ; 
And  yet  the  queen  of  beauty  blest  his  bed. 
The  swains  and  tardy  neat-herds  came,  and  last, 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast. 
Wond'ring,  they  ask'd  from  whence  arose  thy 
flame ; 

Yet  more  amaz'd,  thy  own  Apollo  came. 
Flush'd  were  his  cheeks,  and  glowing  were  his 
eyes: 

44  Is  she  thy  care  ?  Is  she  thy  care  t"  he  cries. 
44  Thy  false  Lycoris  flies  thy  love  and  thee, 
And,  for  thy  rival,  tempts  the  raging  sea, 
The  forms  of  horrid  war,  and  heaven's  incle- 
mency." 

Silvanus  came :  his  brows  a  country  crown 
Of  fennel,  and  of  nodding  lilies,  drown. 
Great  Pan  arrived ;  and  we  beheld  him  too, 
His  cheeks  and  temples  of  vermilion  hue. 
44  Why,  Gallus,  this  iramod'rate  grief?''  he  cried: 
44  Think'st  thou  that  love  with  tears  is  satisfied  ? 
The  meads  are  sooner  drunk  with  morning  dews, 
The  bees  with  flow'ry  shrubs,  the  goats  with 
browse.'' 

Unmov'd,  and  with  dejected  eyes,  he  mourn'd : 
He  paus'd,  and  then  these  broken  words  rcturn  d : 
"Tis  past;  and  pity  gives  me  no  relief: 
But  you,  Arcadian  swains,  shall  sing  my  grief 
And  on  your  hills  my  last  complaints  renew : 
So  sad  a  song  is  only  worthy  you. 
How  light  would  lie  the  turf  upon  my  breast, 
If  you  my  sufT 'rings  in  your  songs  exprest! 
Ah!  that  your  birth  and  bus'ness  had  been 
mine — 

To  pen  the  sheep,  and  press  the  swelling  vine! 
Had  Phyllis  or  Amynta  caus'd  my  pain, 
Or  any  nymphs  or  shepherd  on  the  plain, 
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(Though  Phyllis  brown,  though  black  Amynta 

were, 

Are  violets  not  sweet,  because  not  fair?) 
Beneath  the  sallows  and  the  shady  vine, 
My  loves  had  mix'd  their  pliant  limbs  with  mine : 
Phyllis  with  myrtle  wreaths  had  crown'd  my  hair, 
And  soft  Amynta  sung  away  my  care. 
Come  see  what  pleasures  in  our  plains  abound ; 
The  woods,  the  fountains,  and  the  flow'ry  ground. 
As  you  are  beauteous,  were  you  half  so  true, 
Here  could  I  live,  and  love,  and  die  with  only 
you. 

Now  I  to  fighting  fields  am  sent  afar, 
And  strive  in  winter  camps  with  toils  of  war, 
While  you,  (alas,  that  I  should  find  it  so !) 
To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego, 
And  climb  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tread  th'  eternal 
snow. 

Te  frosts  and  snows,  her  tender  body  spare ! 
Those  are  not  limbs  for  icicles  to  tear. 
For  me,  the  wilds  and  deserts  are  my  choice ; 
The  Muses,  once  my  care ;  my  once  harmonious 
voice. 

There  will  I  sing,  forsaken  and  alone: 
The  rocks  and  hollow  caves  shall  echo  to  my 
moan. 

The  rind  of  ev'ry  plant  her  name  shall  know ; 
And,  as  the  rind  extends,  the  love  shall  grow. 
Then  on  Arcadian  mountains  will  I  chase 
(Mix'd  with  the  woodland  nymphs)  the  savage 
race; 

Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me,  with  boms  and  hounds 
To  thread  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mounds, 
And  now  me  thinks  o'er  stecpy  rocks  I  go, 
And  rush  through  sounding  woods,  and  bend  the 

Parthian  bow ; 
As  if  with  sports  my  suff'rings  I  could  ease, 
Or  by  my  pains  the  God  of  Love  appease. 
My  frenzy  changes :  I  delight  no  more 
On  mountain  tops  to  chase  the  tusky  boar : 
No  game  but  hopeless  love  my  thoughts  pursue : 
Once  more,  ye  nymphs,  and  songs,  and  sounding 

woods,  adieu ! 
Love  alters  not  for  us  his  hard  decrees, 
Not  though  beneath  the  Thracian  clime  we 

freeze, 

Or  Italy's  indulgent  heaven  forego, 

And  in  mid-winter  tread  Sithonian  snow ; 

Or,  when  the  barks  of  elms  are  scorch'd,  we  keep 

On  Meroe's  burning  plains  the  Libyan  sheep, 

In  hell,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  heaven  above, 

Love  conquers  all ;  and  we  must  yield  to  Love. 
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Whence  joyful  harvests  spring,  what  heavenly 
sign 

Invites  the  plough,  and  weds  to  elms  the  vine ; 
How  flocks  and  herds  by  kindly  nurture  thrive, 
And  snge  experience  stores  the  frugal  hive ; 
I  sing. — Ye  lights  of  heaven  1  whose  sov'reign 
sway 

Leads  on  the  year  around  th'  ethereal  way : 


Bacchus  and  Ceres  1  if  beneath  your  reign 
Earth  chang'd  Chaonian  mast  for  golden  grain 
And  the  new  grape's  uncultur'd  vintage  gave 
To  mix  its  sweets  with  Achelous'  wave ; 
Ye,  too,  whose  gifts  my  votive  numbers  guide, 
Fauns  and  fair  Dryads  that  o'er  swain's  preside; 
Thou !  whose  dread  trident  shook  the  womb  of 
earth, 

And  loosd  the  steed,  that,  neighing,  sprang  to 
birth; 

Guardian  of  woods !  whose  herds,  a  snowy  train 
Browse  the  rich  shrubs  that  shade  the  Ceean 
plain ; 

God  of  the  fleece,  whom  grateful  shepherds  love, 
Oh !  leave  thy  native  haunt,  Lycseus'  grove ; 
And  if  thy  Msenalus  yet  claim  thy  care, 
Hear,  Tegeeean  Pan!  th'  invoking  pray'r. 
Pallas !  whose  voice  the  olive  rais'd ;  and  thou, 
Fam'd  youth,  inventor  of  the  crooked  plough  1 
Sylvanus  1  waving  high,  in  triumph  borne, 
A  sapling  cypress  with  its  roots  up  torn  ; 
Oh  come,  protectors  of  the  land  1  descend ; 
Each  god  and  goddess,  at  my  call  attend, 
Who  rear  new  fruits  that  earth  spontaneous 
yields, 

Or  feed  with  prosperous  show'rs  the  cuitur'd 
fields. 

Thou,  Caesar,  chief;  where'er  thy  voice  ordain 
To  fix  'mid  gods  thy  yet  unchosen  reign- 
Wilt  thou  o'er  cities  stretch  thy  guardian  sway, 
While  earth  and  all  her  realms  thy  nod  obey? 
The  world's  vast  orb  shall  own  thy  genial  pow'r, 
Giver  of  fruits,  fair  sun,  and  fav'ring  show'r ; 
Before  thy  altar  grateful  nations  bow, 
And  with  maternal  myrtle  wreathe  thy  brow ; 
O'er  boundless  ocean  shall  thy  pow'r  prevail, 
Thee  her  sole  lord,  the  world  of  waters  hail ! 
Rule,  where  the  sea  remotest  Thule  laves, 
While  Tethys'  dow'rs  thy  bride  with  all  her 
waves. 

Wilt  thou  'mid  Scorpius  and  the  Virgin  rise, 
And,  a  new  star,  illume  thy  native  skies? 
Scorpius,  e'en  now,  each  shrinking  claw  confines, 
And  more  than  half  his  heaven  to  thee  resigns. 
Where'er  thy  reign  (for  not,  if  hell  invite 
To  wield  the  sceptre  of  eternal  night, 
Let  not  such  lust  of  dire  dominion  move 
Thee,  Ca?sar,  to  resign  the  realm  of  Jove ; 
Though  vaunting  Greece  extol  th'  Elysian  plain, 
Whence  weeping  Ceres  wooes  her  child  in  vain.) 
Breathe  fav'ring  gales,  my  course  propitious 
guide, 

O'er  the  rude  swain's  uncertain  path  preside, 
Now,  now  invok'd  assert  thy  heav'nly  birth, 
And  learn  to  hear  our  prayers,  a  god  on  earth. 
When  first  young  Zephyr  melts  the  mountain 
snow, 

And  Spring  unbinds  the  mellow'd  mould  below, 
Press  the  deep  plough,  and  urge  the  groaning 
team, 

Where  the  worn  shares  'mid  opening  furrows 
gleam. 

Lands,  o'er  whose  soil  maturing  time  has  roll'd 
Twice  summer's  heat,  and  twice  the  wintry  cold, 
Profuse  of  wealth  th'  insatiate  swain  repay, 
And  crown  with  bursting  tarcA  VcaVxo%^s3«^« 
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Ere  virgin  earth  first  feel  th'  invading  share, 
The  genius  of  the  place  demands  thy  care; 
The  culture,  clime,  the  winds,  and  changeful 
skies, 

And  what  each  region  bears,  and  what  denies. 
Here  golden  harvests  wave,  there  vineyards 
glow, 

Fruit  bends  the  bough,  or  herbs  unbidden  grow. 
Her  saffron  Tmolus,  Ind  her  ivory,  boasts, 
Spice  wings  the  gale  round  Saba's  balmy  coasts, 
The  naked  Chalybes  their  iron  yield, 
The  pow'rful  Castor  scents  the  Pontic  field 
While  fam'd  Epirus  rears  th'  equestrian  breed, 
Born  for  the  palm  that  crowns  th1  Olympic  steed, 
In  stated  regions,  from  th1  eternal  Cause, 
Such  Nature's  compact,  and  unbroken  laws ; 
Such  from  the  time  when  first  Deucalion  hurl'd 
The  stones  that  peopled  the  deserted  world ; 
Whence  a  new  race  arose  upon  the  earth, 
Hard  as  the  stubborn  flint  that  gave  them  birth. 

•  •••••• 

Not  to  dull  Indolence  and  transient  Toil 
Great  Jove  resign'd  the  conquest  of  the  soil ; 
He  sent  forth  Care  to  rouse  the  human  heart, 
And  sharpen  genius  by  inventive  art ; 
Nor  tamely  sufier'd  earth  beneath  his  sway 
In  unproductive  sloth  to  waste  away. 
Ere  Jove  bore  rule,  no  labour  tam'd  the  ground, 
None  dar'd  to  raise  the  fence,  or  mark  the  bound ; 
Nature  to  all,  her  fruits  profusely  bore, 
And  the  free  earth,  unask'd,  but  gave  the  more. 
Jove  to  the  serpent  fang  new  venom  gave, 
Commanded  wolves  to  prowl,  and  swell'd  the 
wave, 

From  leaves  their  honey  shook,  conceal'd  the 
fire, 

And  bad  free  streams,  that  flow'd  with  wine, 
retire. 

Jove  wiird,  that  use,  by  long  experience  taught, 
Should  force  out  various  arts  by  gradual  thought, 
Strike  from  the  flint's  cold  womb  the  latent 
flame, 

And  from  the  answering  furrow  nurture  claim. 
Then  first  the  hollow'd  alder  prest  the  stream, 
And  sailors  watch'd  each  star's  directing  beam. 
Number  d  the  host  of  heaven,  and  nam'd  the  train 
Pleiads,  and  Hyads,  and  the  northern  Wain ; 
Then  snares,  and  slime,  the  bird  and  beast  be- 
tray'd, 

And  deep  mouth'd  hounds  enclosed  the  forest 
glade. 

Light  meshes  lash'd  the  stream  with  circling 
sweep, 

And  weighted  nets  descending  dragg'd  the  deep. 
Then  iron,  and  the  saw's  shrill  grating  edge, 
Eas'd  the  rude  efforts  of  the  forceful  wedge, 
Thus  rous'd  by  varied  wants  new  arts  arose, 

And  strenuous  Labour  triumphed  at  its  close. 

•  •••••• 

Five  zones  the  heaven  surround,  the  centre 
glows 

With  fire  unquench'd,  and  suns  without  repose, 
At  each  extreme  the  poles  in  tempest  tost, 
Dark  with  thick  show'rs,  and  unremitting  frost 
Between  the  poles  and  blazing  zone  confin'd 
Lie  climes  to  feeble  man  by  heaven  assign'd. 


'Mid  these  the  signs  their  coarse  obliquely  ran. 
And  star  the  figurd  belt  that  binds  the  sun. 
High  as  at  Scythian  cliffs  the  world  ascends, 
Thus  low  at  Libyan  plains  its  circle  bends. 
Here  heaven's  bright  lustre  gilds  our  glowing 
pole, 

There  gloomy  Styx,  and  hell's  deep  shadows  toll; 
Here  the  huge  Snake  in  many  a  volume  glides, 
Winds  like  a  stream,  and  either  Bear  divides, 
The  Bears  that  dread  their  flaming  lights  to  hm^ 
And  slowly  roll  above  the  ocean  wave. 
There  night,  eternal  night,  and  silence  sleep, 
And  gathering  darkness  broods  upon  the  deep. 
Or  from  our  clime,  when  fades  the  orient  ray, 
Then  bright  Aurora  beams  returning  day, 
And  when  above  Sol's  fiery  coursers  glow, 
Late  Vesper  lights  his  evening  star  below. 

▲  stork  iv  Aimm. 

Wry  should  I  mark  each  storm,  and  starry  sign, 

When  milder  suns  in  autumn  swift  decline  ? 
Or  what  new  cares  await  the  vernal  hour, 
When  spring  descends  in  many  a  driving  showV, 
While  bristle  into  ear  the  bearded  plains, 
And  the  green  stalk  distends  its  milky  grains! 

E'en  in  raid  autumn,  while  the  jocund  hind 
Bade  the  gay. field  the  gathered  harvest  bind, 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  war  of  winds  contend, 
And  prone  on  earth  th'  infuriate  storm  descend, 
Waste  far  and  wide,  and,  by  the  roots  uptora. 
The  heavy  harvest  sweep  through  ether  borne, 
While  in  dark  eddies,  as  the  whirlwind  past, 
The  straw  and  stubble  flew  before  the  blast 
Column  on  column  prest  in  close  array, 
Dark  tempests  thicken  o'er  the  watery  way, 
Heaven  pour'd  in  torrents  rushes  on  the  plain, 
And  with  wide  deluge  sweeps  the  floating  grain; 
The  dikes  o'erflow,  the  flooded  channels  roar, 
Vext  ocean's  foaming  billows  rock  the  shore: 
The  Thunderer,  thron'd  in  clouds,  with  darkness 
crown'd, 

Bares  his  red  arm,  and  flashes  lightnings  round. 
The  beasts  are  fled :  earth  rocks  from  pole  to  pole, 
Fear  walks  the  world,  and  bows  th'  astonish'd 

soul: 

Jove  rives  with  fiery  bolt  Ceraunia's  brow, 
Or  Athos  blazing  'mid  eternal  snow, 
The  tempest  darkens,  blasts  redoubled  rave, 
Smite  the  hoarse  wood,  and  lash  the  howling 
wave. 

PROGNOSTICS  07  TH1  WEATHER,  WITH  A  BIGBBS- 
SIOK  OUT  THK  PRODIGIES  WHICH  FOLLOWED  TH 
DEATH  OF  JULIUS  C  JSSAR  AJTD  PREDICTED  TBI 
HORROmS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WARS. 

Alike,  with  orient  beams,  or  western  rays, 
The  sun,  that  ne'er  deceives,  each  change  dis- 
plays : 

Sure  signs,  that  cannot  err,  the  sun  attend, 
At  day's  first  dawn,  or  when  the  stars  ascend. 
Where  many  a  spot  his  rising  lustre  shrouds, 
Half-hid  the  disk  beneath  a  veil  of  clouds, 
Thick  from  the  south  the  gathering  deluge  sprung, 
Foams  the  strown  corn,  and  herds,  and  woods 
among, 
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If  dull  at  morn  with  many  a  scatter'd  beam 
Through  vaporous  haze  the  light  obscurely 
gleam, 

Or  if  Aurora  lift  her  mournful  head, 
And  with  pale  aspect  leave  Tithonua'  bed, 
In  vain  the  leaf  shall  curl  ripe  clusters  round, 
While  rattling  hailstones  from  the  roof  rebound. 
But  chief  observe  along  his  western  way 
Each  hue  that  varies  at  the  close  of  day. 
The  rains  descend,  when  dusky  tints  prevail ; 
When  red  discolour,  dread  th'  infuriate  gale : 
If  spots  imm ingle  streak  d  with  gleams  of  fire, 
Rain  and  fierce  wind  to  vex  the  world  conspire : 
That  night  my  anchor 'd  bark  shall  sleep  on  shore, 
While  loud  and  long  the  storms  o'er  ocean  roar. 
But  if  the  orb,  at  dawn  that  brightly  rose, 
With  radiant  beam  its  course  of  glory  close, 
Dread  not  the  threat'ning  clouds,  their  transient 
gloom 

Shall  fly  before  the  north's  dispersing  plume. 
Last,  what  late  eve  shall  bring,  what  winds  pre- 
vail; 

And  all  that  Austcr  plans  with  humid  gale, 
View,  where  the  sun's  prophetic  signs  display, 
Nor  dare  mistrust  the  God  that  gives  the  day. 
He,  too,  with  frequent  portent  deigns  presage 
Blind  tumult,  treasons,  and  intestine  rage. 
He  too,  when  Rome  deplor'd  dead  Caesar's  fate, 
Felt  her  deep  woe,  and  mourn'd  her  hapless 
state; 

What  time  in  iron  clouds  he  veil'd  bis  light, 
And  impious  mortals  feard  eternal  night 
Nor  less  dread  signals  shook  the  earth  and  wave, 
Birds  of  ill  note,  and  dogs  dire  omens  gave; 
How  oft  we  view'd,  along  th'  expanse  below, 
Wide  seas  of  fire  down  shatter'd  jEtna  flow, 
While  globes  of  flame  the  red  volcano  threw, 
And  fervid  rocks  that  lightened  as  they  flew ! 
O'er  all  the  sky,  Germania  heard  afar 
The  bray  of  arms  that  clang'd  th'  aerial  war ; 
The  Alpine  regions  of  eternal  snow 
Reel'd  with  unusual  earthquakes  to  and  fro : 
Shapes  wondrous  pale  by  night  were  seen  to 
rove, 

And  a  loud  voice  oft  shook  the  silent  grove. 
Fix'd  are  the  floods;  earth  widely  yawns  below, 
And  beasts,  in  human  accents,  murmured  woe. 
The  ivory  weeps  'mid  consecrated  walls, 
Sweat  in  big  drops  from  brazen  statues  falls ; 
Monarch  of  rivers,  raging  far  and  wide, 
Eridanus  pours  forth  his  torrent  tide, 
Down  the  wide  deluge  whirls  uprooted  woods, 
And  wastes  the  earth  with  desolating  floods. 
That  time  nor  ceas'd  the  wells  with  blood  to 
flow, 

Nor  spotted  entrails  ceas'd  foreboding  woe, 
Nor  ceas'd  loud  echoes  nightly  to  repeat 
The  wolf's  fierce  howl  along  th'  unpeopled 
street. 

Such  lightnings  never  fir'd  th'  unclouded  air, 
Nor  comets  traii'd  so  oft  their  blazing  hair. 
For  this  in  equal  arms  Philippi  view'd 
Rome's  kindred  bands  again  in  gore  embru'd, 
The  gods  twice  fed  broad  Hnemus  with  our  host, 
And  bath'd  with  Roman  blood  th'  Emathian 
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There,  after  length  of  time,  the  peaceful  swain 
Who  ploughs  the  turf  that  swells  o'er  armies 
slain, 

Shall  cast,  half-gnaw  d  with  rust,  huge  pikes  in 
air, 

And  hollow  helms  that  clash  beneath  the  share, 
And  'mid  their  yawning  graves  amaz'd  behold 
Large  bones  of  warriors  of  gigantic  mould. 

Ye  native  gods  1  ye  tutelary  pow'rs 
Of  Tuscan  Tiber,  and  the  Roman  tow'rs ; 
Thou  Vesta !  and  thou  founder  of  our  name, 
Guide  of  our  arms  and  guardian  of  our  fame, 
Oh  1  let  this  youth  a  prostrate  world  restore, 
Save  a  wreck'd  age,  and  soothe  to  peace  once 
more. 

Enough,  enough  of  blood  already  spilt 
Sates  vengeful  gods  for  Troy's  perfidious  guilt; 
Already  envious  heavens,  thee,  Caesar,  claim, 
And  deem  the  earth  subdu'd  below  thy  fame; 
Where,  right  and  wrong  in  mad  confusion  hurl'd, 
New  crimes  alarm,  new  battles  thin  the  world. 
None  venerate  the  plough  :  waste  earth  deplores 
Her  swains  to  slaughter  dragg'd  on  distant 
shores ; 

Far,  far  they  fall  from  their  uncnltur'd  lands, 
And  scythes  trans  form' d  to  falchions  arm  their 
hands; 

Here  mail'd  Euphrates,  there  Germania  bleeds, 
Death  neighb'ring  towns  to  kindred  slaughter 

leads; 
Mars  arms  the  globe. 
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Yet  nor  the  Median  groves,  nor  rivers  roll'd, 
Granges,  and  Hermus,  o'er  their  beds  of  gold, 
Nor  Ind,  nor  Bacah,  nor  the  blissful  land 
Where  incense  spreads  o'er  rich  Panchaia's  sand, 
Nor  all  that  fancy  paints  in  fabled  lays, 
Oh  native  Italy  1  transcend  thy  praise. 
Though  here  no  bulls  beneath  th'  enchanted 
yoke 

With  fiery  nostrils  o'er  the  furrow  smoke, 
No  hydra  teeth  embattled  harvest  yield, 
Spear  and  bright  hemlet  bristling  o'er  the  field ; 
Yet  golden  corn  each  laughing  valley  fills, 
The  vintage  reddens  on  a  thousand  hills, 
Luxuriant  olives  spread  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  flocks  unnumber'd  range  the  pastures  o'er. 
Hence  the  proud  war-horse  nishes  on  the  foe, 
Clitumnus!  hence  thy  herds,  more  white  than 
snow, 

And  stately  bull,  that,  of  gigantic  size, 
Supreme  of  victims  on  the  altar  lies, 
Bath'd  in  thy  sacred  stream  oft  led  the  train, 
When  Rome  in  pomp  of  triumph  deck'd  the 
fane. 

Here  spring  perpetual  leads  the  laughing  hours, 
And  winter  wears  a  wreath  of  summer  flow'rs ; 
Th'  o'er  loaded  branch  twice  fills  with  fruits  the 
year, 

And  twice  the  teeming  flocks  their  offspring  rear. 
Yet  here  no  lion  breeds,  no  tiger  strays, 
No  tempting  aconite  the  touch  betrays^ 
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No  monstrous  snake  the  uncoiling  volume  trails, 
Or  gathers,  orb  on  orb,  his  iron  scales. 
But  many  a  peopled  city  towers  around, 
And  many  a  rocky  cliff  with  castle  crown'd, 
And  many  an  antique  wall,  whose  hoary  brow 
O'er  shades  the  flood,  that  guards  its  base  below. 
Say,  shall  I  add,  enclosed  on  every  side 
What  seas  defend  thee,  and  what  lakes  divide? 
Thine,  mighty  Larius  ?  or,  with  surging  waves, 
Where,  fierce  as  ocean,  vex'd  Benacus  raves  ! 
Havens  and  ports,  the  Lucrine's  added  mole, 
Seas,  that  enraged  along  their  bulwark  roll, 
Where  Julian  waves  reject  th'  indignant  tide, 
And  Tuscan  billows  down  Avernus  glide  ? 
Here  brass  and  silver  ores  rich  veins  expose, 
And  pregnant  mines  exliaustless  gold  enclose. 
Blest  in  thy  race,  in  battle  unsubdued 
The  Marsian  youth,  and  Sabine's  hardy  brood, 
By  generous  toil  the  hold  Ligurian's  stecl'd, 
And  spear-armed  Volsci  that  disdain  to  yield : 
Camilli,  Marii,  Decii,  swell  thy  line, 
And,  thunderbolts  of  war,  each  Scipio,  thine  1 
Thou  Coesar !  chief,  whose  sword  the  East  o'er- 
powers, 

And  the  tamed  Indian  drives  from  Roman  towers. 
All  hail,  Saturn i an  earth !  hail,  loved  of  fame, 
Land  rich  in  fruits,  and  men  of  mighty  name ! 
For  thee  I  dare  the  sacred  founts  explore, 
For  thee  the  rules  of  ancient  art  restore, 
Themes,  once  to  glory  raised,  again  rehearse, 
And  pour  through  Roman  towns  th1  Ascrean 
verse. 

spring. 

Sphiko  comes ;  new  bud  the  field,  the  flower, 
the  grove ; 

Earth  swells,  and  claims  the  genial  seeds  of  love: 
^ther,  great  lord  of  life,  his  wings  extends, 
And  on  the  bosom  of  his  bride  descends 
With  showers  prolific  feeds  the  vast  embrace 
That  fills  all  Nature,  and  renews  her  race. 
Birds  on  their  branches  hymeneal*  sing, 
The  pa 8 tur  d  meads  with  bridal  echoes  ring; 
Bath'd  in  soft  dew,  and  fann'd  by  western  u  inds, 
Each  field  its  bosom  to  the  gale  unbinds : 
The  blade  dares  boldly  rise  new  suns  beneath, 
The  tender  vine  puts  forth  her  flexile  wreath, 
And,  freed  from  southern  blast  and  northern 
shower, 

Spreads  without  fear  each  blossom,  leaf,  and 
flower. 

Yes !  lovely  Spring !  when  rose  the  world  to 
birth,* 

Thy  genial  radiance  dawn'd  upon  the  earth, 
Beneath  thy  balmy  air  creation  grew. 
And  no  black  gale  on  infant  Nature  blew. 
When  herds  first  drank  tho  light,  from  Earth's 
rude  bed 

When  first  man's  iron  race  uprear'd  its  head, 
When  first  to  beasts  the  wild  and  wood  were  given, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  pav'd  th'  expanse  of 
heaven ; 

•  All  ihe  poets  favour  the  opinion  of  the  world's  crea- 
tion in  ihe  spring.— See  Orid.  Met.  I.  107 ;  Buekanan't 
Calenda  Mai* ;  and  above  all,  Milton's  exquisite  lines 
in  his  ParudiM  Lott,  IV.  8M,  and  VII.  870. 


Then,  as  through  all  the  vital  spirit  came, 
And  the  globe  teem'd  throughout  its  mights 

frame, 

Each  tender  being,  straggling  into  life, 
Had  droop'd  beneath  the  elemental  strife, 
But  thy  mild  season,  each  extreme  between, 
Soft  nurse  of  Nature,  gave  the  golden  mean. 

Olf  THE  ADVA  If  TAG  IS  OF  PHILOSOPHIC  AI.  STUMIS, 
AJTD  OK  THE  IH1COCI1CC1,  SBCUBITT,  AJT»  VfJB- 
FULKBSS  OF  A  COfTHTBT-LIFB. 

Ah!  happy  swain!  ah!  race  belov'd  of  heaven ! 
If  known  thy  bliss,  how  great  the  blessing  given! 
For  thee  just  Earth  from  her  prolific  beds 
Far  from  wild  war  spontaneous  nurture  sheds. 
Though  nor  high  domes  through  all  their  portals 
wide 

Each  morn  disgorge  the  flatterer's  refluent  tide; 
Though  nor  thy  gaze  on  gem-wrought  columns 
rest; 

The  brazen  bust,  and  gold-embroider'd  vest; 
Nor  poisoning  Tyre  thy  snowy  fleeces  soil, 
Nor  casia  taint  thy  uncorrupted  oil ; 
Yet  peace  is  thine,  and  life  that  knows  no 
change, 

And  various  wealth  in  Nature's  boundless  range, 
The  grot,  the  living  fount,  the  umbrageous  glade, 
And  sleep  on  banks  of  moss  beneath  the  shade; 
Thine,  all  of  tame  and  wild,  in  lawn  and  field, 
Thru  pastured  plains  or  savage  woodlands  yield: 
Content  and  patience  youth's  long  toils  assuage, 
Repose  and  reverence  tend  declining  age : 
There  gods  yet  dwell,  and,  as  she  fled  mankind, 
There  Justice  left  her  last  lone  trace  behind. 

Me  first  ye  Muses!  at  whose  hallow'd  fane 
Led  by  pure  love  I  consecrate  my  strain, 
Me  deign  accept!  and  to  my  search  unfold 
Heaven  anil  her  host  in  beauteous  order  roll'd, 
Th1  eclipse  that  dims  the  golden  orb  of  day, 
And  changeful  lalxmrs  of  the  lunar  ray ; 
Whence  rocks  the  earth,  by  what  vast  force  the 
main 

Now  bursts  its  barriers,  now  subsides  again ; 
Why  wintry  suns  in  ocean  swiftly  fade, 
Or  what  delay  retards  night  s  ling'ring  shade. 
But,  if  chill  blood  restrain  th'  ambitious  flight, 
And  Nature  veil  her  wonders  from  my  sight, 
Oh  may  I  yet,  by  fame  forgotten,  dwell 
By  gushing  fount,  wild  wood,  and  shadowy 
dell ! 

Oh  lov'd  Sperchean  plains,  Tnygetian  heights, 
That  rim?  to  virgin  choirs  in  Bacchic  rites! 
Hide  me  some  god,  where  Hnpmus'  vales  extend, 
And  boundless  shade  and  solitude  defend! 
How  blest  the  sage!  whose  soul  can  pierce 
each  cause 

Of  changeful  Nature,  and  her  wondrous  laws; 
Who  tramples  far  beneath  his  foot,  and  braves 
Fate,  and  stern  death,  and  hell's  resounding 
waves. 

Blest  too,  who  knows  each  god,  that  guards  the 
swain 

Pan,  old  Sylvan  us,  and  the  Dryad  train. 
Not  the  proud  fasces,  nor  the  pomp  of  kings, 
Discord,  that  bathes  in  kindred  blood  her  wings; 
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Not  arming  Istrians  that  on  Dacia  call ; 
Triumphant  Rome,  and  kingdoms  doom'd  to  foil. 
Envy's  wan  gaze,  or  Pity's  bleeding  tear, 
Disturb  the  tenor  of  his  calm  career. 
From  fruitful  orchards,  and  spontaneous  fields 
He  culls  the  wealth  that  willing  Nature  yields, 
Far  from  the  tumult  of  the  madd'ning  bar, 
J  And  iron  justice,  and  forensic  war. 

Some  vex  with  restless  oar  w  ild  seas  unknown, 
Some  rush  on  death,  or  cringe  around  the  throne ; 
Stern  warriors  hero  beneath  their  footstep  tread, 
The  realm  that  rear'd  them,  and  the  hearth  that 
fed, 

To  quaff  from  gems,  and  lull  to  transient  rest, 
The  wound  that  bleeds  beneath  the  Tyrian  vest. 
These  brood  with  sleepless  gaze  o'er  buried  gold, 
The  rostrum  these  with  raptnr'd  trance  behold, 
Or  wonder  when  repeated  plaudits  raise, 
'Mid  peopled  theatres,  the  shout  of  praise ; 
These  with  grim  joy,  by  civil  discord  led. 
And  stain'd  in  battles  where  a  brother  bled. 
From  their  sweet  household  hearth  in  exile  roam, 
And  seek,  beneath  new  suns,  a  foreign  home. 
The  peasant  yearly  ploughs  his  native  soil ; 
The  lands,  that  blest  his  fathers,  bound  his  toil, 
Sustain  his  herd,  his  country's  wealth  increase, 
And  see  his  children's  children  sport  in  peace. 
Each  change  of  season  leads  new  plenty  round  ; 
Now  lambs,  and  kids  along  the  meadow  bound, 
Now  every  furrow  loads  with  corn  the  plain, 
Fruits  bend  the  bough,  and  garners  burst  with 
grain; 

Or  where  with  purple  hues  the  upland  glows, 
Auttfmnal  suns  on  mellowing  grapes  repose. 
His  swine  return  at  winter's  evening  hours, 
Gorg'd  with  the  mast  that  every  forest  showers ; 
For  him  the  arbnte  reddens  on  the  wood, 
And  mills  press  forth  the  olive's  gushing  flood  ; 
Chaste  love  his  household  guards,  and  round  bis 
knees 

Fond  infants  climb  the  foremost  kiss  to  seize ; 
Kine  from  their  gushing  udders  nectar  shed, 
And  wanton  kids  high  toss  their  butting  head. 
He  too,  at  times,  when  flames  the  rustic  shrine, 
And,  rang1d  around,  his  gay  compeers  recline, 
In  grateful  leisure,  on  some  festive  day, 
Stretch 'd  on  the  turf  delights  his  limbs  to  lay, 
To  loose  from  care  his  discncumber'd  soul, 
And  hail  thee,  Bacchus!  o'er  the  circling  bowl; 
Or  on  the  elm  the  javelin's  mark  suspend, 
When  for  the  prize  his  hardy  hinds  contend, 
Rare  their  huge  bodies,  and,  untaught  to  yield, 
To  wrestling  toils  provoke  the  challeng'd  field. 

Such  was  the  life  that  ancient  Sabines  chose ; 
Thus  Rome's  twin  founders,  thus  Etruria  rose : 
Thus  Rome  herself,  o'er  all  on  earth  renown'd, 
Rome,  whose  sev'n  hills  her  towery  walls  sur- 
round ; 

Such,  ere  Dictaean  Jove's  new  sceptre  reign'd, 
And  slaughter'd  bulls,  the  unhallow'd  banquet 
stain'd ; 

Such  was  the  life  on  earth  that  Saturn  knew, 
Ere  mortals  trembled  as  the  trumpet  blew, 
Or  started  as  the  anvil  rung  afar. 
When  clattering  hammers  shap'd  the  sword  of 
war. 


FROM  GEORGIC  III. 

APOTHEOSIS  OF  AUGUSTUS  HORSES  CHARIOT- 
RACE  BHKID  Alt  D  CARK  OF  CATTLE,  SUSP,  ETC 

I  first,  from  Pindus'  brow,  if  life  remain, 
Will  lead  the  Muses  to  the  Latian  plain, 
For  thee  my  native  Mantua  I  twine  the  wreath, 
And  bid  the  palm  of  Idumaea  breathe. 
Near  the  pure  stream,  amid  the  green  cham- 
paign, 

I  first  will  rear  on  high  the  marble  fane, 
Where,  with  slow  bend,  broad  Mincio's  waters 
stray, 

And  tall  reeds  tremble  o'er  bis  shadowy  way. 
High  in  the  midst  great  Caesar's  form  divine, 
A  present  god,  shall  consecrate  the  shrine. 
For  him  rny  robes  shall  flame  with  Tyrian  dye, 
Wing'd  by  four  steeds  my  hundred  chariots  fly. 
All  Greece  shall  scorn  her  fam'd  Olympian  field; 
Here  lash  the  courser  and  the  caestus  wield. 
I,  I  myself  will  round  my  temple  twine 
The  olive  wreath,  and  deck  with  gifts  the  shrine. 
E'en  now  the  solemn  pomp  I  joy  to  lead, 
E'en  now  I  see  the  sacred  heifers  bleed, 
Now  view  the  turning  scenes,  and  now  behold 
Th'  inwoven  Britons  lift  the  purple  fold. 
There,  on  the  ivory  gates  with  gold  embost 
My  skill  shall  sculpture  the  Gargarian  host, 
And  o'er  the  foe,  in  radiant  mail  array'd, 
Quirinus  poising  his  victorious  blade. 
Here  the  vast  Nile  shall  wave  with  war,  and 
there 

Columns  of  naval  brass  ascend  in  air. 
Niphates  here,  there  Asia's  captive  tow'rs, 
And  Parthia's  flight  conceal'd  in  arrowy  show'rs: 
From  different  nations  double  trophies  torn, 
And  from  each  shore  Rome  twice  in  triumph 
borne. 

There  busts  shall  breathe,  and  Parian  statues  trace 
From  sire  to  son  Jove's  long-descending  race : 
Assaracus  and  Tros  shall  lead  the  line, 
And  Cynthius,  architect  of  Troy  divine. 
Envy  shall  there  th'  avenging  Furies  dread, 
The  Stygian  lake  with  flaming  sulphur  fed, 
The  racking  wheel,  I x ion's  snaky  coil, 
And  the  rebounding  rock's  eternal  toil. 

Meanwhile,  Maecenas !  by  thy  genius  flr'd, 
I  dare  the  arduous  task  by  thee  inspir'd ; 
Through  woods,  and  lawns,  untrodden  urge  my 
way, 

While  murmuring  Dryads  chide  the  long  delay. 
Oh  come !  Cithrcron  shouts  her  mountains  o'er, 
Rous'd  by  Taygetian  hounds  deep  echoes  roar, 
The  neighing  steeds  o'er  Epidaurus,  bound 
Rock  rings  to  rock,  and  woods  to  woods  resound. 
Erelong,  my  voice,  attun'd  to  loftier  lays, 
Shall  swell  th"  adventurous  song  to  Csesar's 
praise, 

His  glowing  battles  consecrate  to  fame, 

And  spread  from  age  to  age  the  Julian  name. 

Docs  Fame  for  Pisa's  palm  the  courser  rear, 
Or  Labour  yoke  for  wealth  the  vigorous  steer. 
With  prescient  care  the  destin'd  mother  trace, 
And  form'd  like  her  expect  the  promis'd  race, 
j  If  curling  horns  the  crescent  backward  bend, 
|  And  bristly  hairs  beneath  the  eat  datou^ 
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If  on  ber  knees  the  pendulous  dew-lnp  float, 
Large  front,  and  brawny  neck  vast  strength  de- 
note : 

If  lengthening  flanks  to  boundless  measure  spread, 
Fierce  her  rough  look,  and  bold  her  bull-like 
head, 

If  snowy  spots  her  mottled  body  stain, 
And  her  indignant  brow  the  yoke  disdain, 
With  tail  wide  sweeping,  as  she  stalks  the  dews; 
Thus,  lofty,  large,  and  long,  the  mother  choose. 

Crown  the  fourth  year  with  hymeneal  Aowts: 
Age,  ere  the  tenth,  laments  its  languid  pow'rs. 
Inglorious  cares  the  dregs  of  life  infest, 
Unfit  for  labour,  and  by  love  unblest 
Iti  youth's  full  force,  by  glowing  pleasure  led, 
Loose  the  fierce  savage  to  the  genial  bed ; 
There  let  him  leave,  ere  yet  to  death  resigned, 
Some  bold  memorial  of  his  strength  behind. 
Swift  fades  our  joyful  prime :  'tis  fled  away; 
Close  on  its  wings,  pant  sickness,  sore  decay, 
Relentless  pains  that  lingering  life  consume, 
And  age,  that  calls  on  death  to  close  the  tomb. 
Haste,  as  thy  herds  thus  sickens,  droop,  and 
die, 

Still  with  new  tides  the  stream  of  life  supply, 
Prevent  their  loss,  a  race  successive  rear, 
Nor  mourn  with  vain  regret  time's  fleet  career. 
Choose  with  like  care  the  courser's  generous 
breed, 

And  from  his  birth  prepare  the  parent  steed. 
As  yet  a  colt  he  stalks  with  lofty  pace, 
And  balances  his  limbs  with  flexile  grace : 
First  leads  the  way,  the   threatening  torrent 
braves ; 

And  dares  the  unknown  arch  that  spans  the 
waves. 

Light  on  his  airy  crest  his  slender  head, 
His  belly  short,  his  loins  luxuriant  spread  : 
Muscle  on  muscle  knots  his  brawny  breast, 
No  fear  alarms  him,  nor  vain  shouts  molest. 
But  at  the  clash  of  arms,  his  ear  afar 
Drinks  the  deep  sound,  and  vibrates  to  the  war : 
Flames  from  each  nostril  roll  in  gather'd  stream, 
His  quivering  limbs  with  restless  motion  gleam, 
O'er  his  right  shoulder,  floating  full  and  fair, 
Sweeps  his  thick  mane,  and  spreads  its  pomp  of  . 
hair : 

Swift  works  his  double  spine,  and  earth  around 
Rings  to  his  solid  hoof  that  wears  the  ground. 
Such  ardent  Cyllarus,  whose  rage  restrain'd 
Foam'd  on  the  bit  by  Spartan  Pollux  rein'd: 
Such  the  fanrd  steeds  that  whirl'd  Pelides1  car, 
And  o'er  the  battle  wing'd  the  God  of  war : 
And  such  the  shape,  that  erst  the  God  disguis'd, 
When  Saturn  fled,  by  jealous  rage  snrpris'd  : 
Loose  in  the  gale  his  mane  luxuriant  play'd, 
And  Peiion  echoed  as  the  courser  nei<:h'd. 
But  when  with  age,  or  long  disease  opprest, 
Hide  him  at  home  in  not  inglorious  rest : 
Release  the  veteran,  from  the  toil  remove, 
Nor  urge  reluctant  to  laborious  love ; 
Vain  rage,  that  flashes  with  delusive  fires, 
And,  like  the  stubble,  blazes  and  expires. 
Then,  chief,  their  years,  and  dauntless  spirit 
trace, 

What  breed  ennobles,  and  what  honours  grace, 

I   = — 


If  victory's  glorious  prize  their  speed  inflame, 
Or  how,  when  conquer'd  sinks  their  crest  with 
shame. 

Swift  at  the  signal,  lo!  the  chariots  hound, 
And  bursting  through  the  harriers  seize  the 
ground. 

Now  with  high  hope  erect  the  drivers  dart, 
Now  fear  exhausts  their  palpitating  heart 
Prone  o'er  loose  reins  they  lash  th'  extended 

steed,  j 
And  the  wing'd  axle  flames  beneath  their  speed.  | 
Now,  low  they  vanish  from  the  aching  eye,  * 
Now  soar  in  air,  and  seem  to  gain  the  sky. 
Where'er  they  rush  along  the  hidden  ground, 
Dust  in  thick  whirlwinds  darkens  all  around. 
Each  presses  each :  in  clouds  from  all  behind, 
Horse,  horseman,  chariots  thundering  in  the  wind, 
Breath,  flakes  of  foam,  and  sweat  from  every 

pore 

Smoke  in  the  gale,  and  stream  the  victor  o'er.  < 
Thus  glorious  thirst  of  praise  their  spirit  fires, 
And  shouting  victory  boundless  strength  inspires. 

Bold  Erich thonius  first  four  coursers  yok'd, 
And  urged  the  chariot  as  the  axle  smok'd. 
The  skilful  Lapitho?  first  taught  to  guide 
The  mounted  steeds,  and  rein  their  temper'd 
pride, 

Taught  under  arms  to  prance,  and  wheel  around, 
Press  their  proud  steps,  aud  paw  th'  insulted 
ground. 

Alike  their  labours,  and  alike  they  claim 
Youth's  boundless  force  and  unabated  flame. 
Ah !  vain  in  age  that  Argos'  vaunted  breed, 
Bore  in  triumphant  palms  th'  exulting  steetf, 
That  oft  ho  chas'd  the  foe,  or  claim'd  his  birth  [ 
From  Neptune's  race,  that  burst  the  womb  of  (  < 
earth.  i 


But  if  Bellona  claim  impetuous  steeds.  j 
And  press  to  victory  where  the  battle  bleeds,      '  ■ 
Or  Fame,  where  Alpheus  laves  the  field  of  Jove,  j 
Urge  the  wing'd  car  amid  th'  Olympian  grove;  \ 
Flash  on  his  infant  eye  the  bla/.ing  shield, 
Pour  on  his  ear  the  thunder  of  the  field, 
Sound  the  shrill  trumpet,  roll  the  iron  car, 
,  And  rattle  o'er  his  stall  the  reins  of  war; 
Teach  him  to  love  thy  praise,  and  proudly  stand,  ! 
And  arch  his  crest  beneath  thy  flattering  hand. 
Wean'd  from  his  dam,  yet  weak  in  youthful  year, 
Thus  train'd  to  martial  sounds  the  courser  rear;  , 
Soothe  m  ith  soft  reins,  nor  dare  his  lip  to  wound, 
Till  summer  rolls  her  fourth  revolving  round. 
Then  wheel  in  graceful  orbs  his  pae'd  career, 
Let  step  by  step  in  cadence  strike  the  ear, 
His  flexile  limbs  in  curves  alternate  prance,  I 
And  seem  to  labour  as  they  slow  advance : 
Then  give,  uncheck'd,  to  fly  with  lonsen'd  rein,  j 
Challenge  the  winds,  and  wing  th'  unprinted 
plain. 

Thus  Boreas,  rushing  fierce  from  Scythia's  const,  ' 
Bears  on  his  wings  dark  winter's  gather'd  host:  ' 
The  undulating  fields  and  billowy  grain  | 
Float  in  the  breeze  that  bristles  all  the  plain ;  i 
The  high  woods  roar,  long  surges  swell  die  deep, 
While  his  fleet  wings  at  once  the  earth  and  ocean 
sweep. 

=====   '  « 
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Round  Elis'  course,  thus  rear'd,  the  victor  steed 
Shall  foam  with  blood,  and  triumph  in  his  speed, 
Or,  fearless  rushing  'mid  ranks  of  war, 
O'er  routed  armies  wheel  the  Belgic  car. 
Now,  train'd  to  will,  and  pliant  to  command, 
Let  generous  grain  his  growing  strength  expand : 
The  pamper  d  steed,  ere  tam'd,  each  blow  dis- 
dains, 

Scorns  the  harsh  curb,  and  grinds  the  galling 
reins. 

But,  to  confirm  their  force,  in  youth  remove 
Thy  steeds,  and  bullocks  from  destructive  love. 
Banish  the  bull  in  distant  dells  unseen, 
Where  rivers  spread  their  torrent  tide  between, 
Where  intervening  rocks  prone  cliffs  oppose, 
Or  lonely  stalls  his  sullen  strength  enclose. 
He  views  the  bride,  each  look  new  passion  fires, 
Slow  wastes  his  strength,  and  melts  his  vain 
desires. 

When  noontide  flames,  forgetful  of  the  shade, 
His  restless  footsteps  bruise  th'  un tasted  blade ; 
And  oft  her  wanton  look  and  wily  charm 
The  rival  challengers  to  battle  arm. 
The  beauteous  heifer  indolently  roves, 
And  feeds  at  leisure  'mid  luxuriant  groves: 
Onward  they  rush,  and  from  alternate  blows 
Dark  blood  through  gushing  wourids  the  earth 
o'erflows. 

Front  clash 'd  on  front  their  battering  horns  re- 
bound, 

Olympus  bellows,  and  the  woods  resound. 
The  combat  o'er,  insatiate  rage  remains, 
The  vanquished  exile  roams  o'er  distant  plains ; 
Mourns  o'er  his  shame,  and  each  ignoble  scar, 
That  marks  th*  insulting  victor's  might  in  war. 
And  much  he  mourns,  sad  wanderer,  fore'd  to 
rove, 

In  battle  unaveng'd,  and  lost  to  love, 
And  leave,  oft  turning  ere  he  quits  the  plain, 
The  native  honours  of  his  proud  domain. 
Hence  by  long  toils  collecting  all  his  might, 
He  disciplines  his  strength  to  wage  the  fight: 
Wears  through  each  sleepless  night  his  rocky 
bed, 

And  strays  all  day  on  prickly  rushes  fed : 
Now  tries,  contending  'gainst  th'  invaded  oak, 
His  iron  horns,  and  batters  stroke  by  stroke ; 
Butts  at  the  wind,  and  with  impatient  hoof, 
Prelude  of  battle,  whirls  the  earth  aloof; 
Then,  gathering  all  his  vigour,  seeks  his  foe, 
Drives  unexpected  on,  and  levels  at  a  blow. 
Thus  faintly  seen  along  the  distant  deep, 
Gleams  the  white  wave,  and  heaves  its  surgy 
sweep, 

Swells  as  it  rolls,  'mid  bellowing  caverns  roars, 
And  bursts  a  mountain  on  the  delug'd  shores: 
Vex'd  ocean  boils,  and,  high  in  columns  driven, 
Whirls  the  dark  sand,  and  clouds  the  face  of 
heaven. 

Thus  all  that  wings  the  air  and  cleaves  the  flood, 
Herds  that  or  graze  the  plain  or  haunt  the  wood, 
Rush  to  like  flames,  when  kindred  passions 
move, 

And  man  and  brute  obey  the  pow'r  of  love. 
The  headlong  lioness,  by  frenzy  stung, 
Then  fiercer  roams,  regardless  of  her  young : 


Then  hideous  bears  with  slaughter  strow  the 
wood; 

Then  the  grim  tigress  rages,  gorg'd  with  blood ; 
And  where  'mid  Libyan  sands  the  wanderers 
stray, 

Woe !  to  the  traveller  on  his  lonely  way. 
Lo!  where  the  steeds,  all  wild  with  joy,  inhale 
The  well-known  scent,  and  quiver  in  the  gale ; 
Them  nor  fierce  blows,  rude  bit,  or  galling  rein, 
Nor  interposing  crags  or  cliffs  restrain, 
Nor  floods  that  wear  the  rock's  o'erhanging  sides, 
And  whirl  the  mountains  down  their  torrent 
tides. 

Prone  darts  the  boar  from  deep  Sabellian  shades, 
Whets  his  fierce  tusks,  the  batter'd  earth  invades, 
Wears  the  gnarl'd  oak,  and,  rubbing  to  and  fro, 
Steels  his  tough  shoulders,  and  invites  the  blow. 
What  dares  not  ardent  youth,  when  love  in-  ' 
spires, 

Boils  in  his  blood,  and  pours  unsated  fires?  <■ 
Lonely  at  midnight,  when  the  tempest  raves, 
Fearless  he  flings  his  bosom  to  the  waves: 
Above  dire  thunder  rolls,  seas  boil  below, 
Round  his  pale  head  portentous  lightnings  glow ; 
Nor  heaven,  nor  seas,  nor  roaring  winds  appal, 
Nor  billows  breaking  on  the  rocks  recall, 
Nor  his  deserted  parents'  boding  cry, 
Nor  on  his  corse  the  virgin  doom'd  to  die. 
Why  should  I  sing  how  furious  dogs  engage, 
Wars  that  fierce  wolves  and  spotted  lynxes  wage, 
Or  how,  each  native  fear  by  love  subdued, 
Stags  clash  their  antler'd  brows,  and  bathe  with 
blood? 

But  chief  unbounded  rage  the  mare  inspires, 
Venus  herself  there  centres  all  her  fires ; 
Such,  as  erst  rag'd,  when  Potnian  coursers  tore 
Sad  Glaucus'  limbs,  and  dyed  their  jaws  in  gore. 
Love  o'er  Gargarian  heights,  Ascanian  waves, 
Climbs  the  steep  mountain,  and  the  torrent 
braves ; 

In  spring-tide  most,  when  kindling  Nature  reigns, 
And  warmth  reviving  throbs  in  fuller  veins, 
Lo  1  on  the  mountain  brow  the  mares  inhale 
With  fiery  lip  soft  Zephyr's  amorous  gale ; 
And  oft,  unwedded,  pregnant  with  the  wind, 
Scour  o'er  the  cliffs,  and  leave  the  vales  behind : 
Not  where  bright  Eurus  blows,  they  shape  their 
flight, 

Not  where  the  sun  first  pours  the  golden  light, 
But  where  keen  Boreas  dwells,  or  Auster  shrouds 
Heaven's  gloomy  cope,  and  chills  with  weeping 
clouds ; 

There,  while  the  genial  warmth  their  bosom  fills, 
The  so v' reign  filter,  drop  by  drop,  distils, 
That,  mixt  with  herbs,  and  crown'd  with  baleful 
spell, 

Pluck'd  by  vile  stepdames,  drugs  the  bowl  of  hell. 

But  time  irreparable  flies  away, 
While  in  the  maze  of  love  we  fondly  stray. 

Cease  we  of  herds — new  themes  new  caret 
require ; 

Rough  goats  and  fleecy  flocks  the  song  inspire : 

Rough  goats  and  flocks,  ye  swain,  due  notice  claim; 

Here  fix  your  labours,  here  aspire  to  fame. 

1,  conscious  of  the  toil,  will  strive  to  raise 

The  lowly  xViem^       ^c*Rfe  NiN^vaowaiVNw?^ 
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Tranc'd  by  sweet  love,  o'er  unfrequented  heights, 
Where  no  smooth  truce  to  Castaly  invites, 
I  pierce  the  wild  by  mortal  foot  untrod, 
And  lonely  commune  with  th'  Aouian  god. 

Now,  venerable  Pales!  raise  the  song: 
Goddess!  to  thee  the  pastoral  lays  belong. 
First  I  ordain  the  fodder'd  sheep  to  feed 
In  shelt'ring  cotes  till  summer  shades  the  mead ; 
Oft  o'er  the  rugged  earth  fresh  stubble  spread, 
And  litter  frequent  fern  beneath  their  tread, 
Lest  piercing  ice  the  tender  cattle  wound, 
Cramp  their  chill  limbs,  and  spread  contagion 
round. 

Next  to  the  goats  I  turn :  the  arbute  bring, 
And  draw  fresh  water  from  the  fountain  spring, 
And,  fene'd  from  bitter  blasts,  their  stalls  oppose 
Where  full  the  noontide  sun  in  winter  glows, 
When  cold  Aquarius,  as  he  quits  the  sphere, 
Turns  his  prone  urn,  and  floods  the  parting  year. 
Swains !  tend  the  lowly  goat :  though  scorn 'd 
of  fame, 

Their  useful  breed  no  slight  protection  claim. 
Let  rich  Miletus  vaunt  her  fleecy  pride, 
And  weigh  with  gold  her  robes  in  purple  dy'd, 
Thou  tell  thy  goats,  what  countless  swarms 
abound ! 

Lo !  milk  in  gushing  tides  o'er  flows  the  ground ! 
The  more  th'  insatiate  pails  new  loads  demand, 
New  floods  exhaustless  froth  beneath  thy  hand. 
Clothed  in  their  shaven  beards,  and  hoary  hair, 
Fence  of  the  ocean  spray  and  nightly  air, 
The  miserable  seaman  breasts  the  main, 
And  camps  uninjur'd  press  the  marshy  plain. 
By  day,  unwatch'd,  they  crop  their  distant  food, 
Thorns  of  the  rock,  and  brakes  that  shag  the  wood, 
Mindful  at  night  return  without  a  guide, 
And  lead  their  kids  that  bound  on  either  side, 
While  their  swoln  dugs,  distended  with  their 
store, 

Scarce  pass  the  threshold  of  thy  shelt'ring  door. 
The  less  their  wants,  the  more  each  want  supply, 
Nor  with  harsh  scorn  their  little  claims  deny! 
Oh !  shield  them  from  the  ice  and  drifting  snows, 
Beneath  thy  roof  their  tender  limbs  repose, 
Scatter  their  sylvan  food,  nor  day  by  day 
Refuse,  all  winter  long,  their  dole  of  hay. 
When  Spring  invites,  and  Zephyr  fans  the  mead. 
Alike  both  flocks  to  glades  and  pastures  lead, 
While  the  bright  star,  fair  harbinger  of  day, 
Gems  the  gray  rime  that  silvers  o'er  the  way. 
Fresh  the  fair  prime,  and  sweet  a  vernal  dawn 
To  sip  the  dewdrops  that  impearl  the  lawn. 
Bat  when  the  sun's  bright  beams  fierce  radiance 
fling, 

And  the  loud  woods  with  shrill  cicadas  ring, 
Haste,  to  deep  wells  and  spreading  waters  guide, 
Or  oaken  troughs  by  living  rills  supplied. 
When  noontide  flames,  down  cool  sequester'd 
glades, 

Lead,  where  some  giant  oak  the  dell  o'crshades, 
Or  where  the  gloom  of  many  an  ilex  throws 
The  sacred  darkness  that  invites  repose. 
When  sinks  the  sun  beneath  the  purple  main, 
Rills  and  refreshing  meads  delight  again ; 
Then  Vesper  stilly  breathes  the  temperate  gale, 
Cool  dewy  moonbeams  gleam  along  the  vale, 


Responsive  shores  the  halcyon's  note  prolong, 
And  woodland  echoes  swell  the  linnet's  song. 
Why  should  my  verse  recount  the  Libyaa 
swains, 

And  huts  thin  strewn  along  the  wide  champaigns! 
Morn  after  morn,  and  night  succeeding  night, 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  lunar  light, 
Where'er  their  flocks  'mid  houseless  deserts  stray, 
And  wander  o'er  th1  illimitable  way, 
The  Libyan  shepherds  bear,  as  on  they  roam, 
Their  arms,  their  dog,  their  bow,  their  god,  their 
home. 

Not  otherwise,  in  arms,  untaught  to  yield, 
Rome's  burden'd  soldiers  seek  the  iron  field, 
And  fix,  ere  Fame's  swift  voice  prevents  their 
way, 

'Mid  unsuspecting  hosts  their  war  array. 

But  where  Mrcotis  Scytliia's  waste  divides, 
And  turbid  Ister  rolls  his  yellow  tides, 
And  Rhodope,  o'er  many  a  realm  outspread, 
Turns  to  the  pole,  and  bends  her  craggy  bed;  ! 
There  stalls  enclose  the  herds  that  never  stray,  j 
No  grass  the  field,  no  leaves  the  wood  array,  ' 
But  earth  lies  hid  by  ridgy  drifts  opprest,  \ 
And  snow,  seven  ells  in  height,  deforms  her  H 
breast 

There  blasts  that  freeze,  and  winter,  ever  dwell;  1 
Mist  and  eternal  fog  the  sun  repel ;  i 
Whether  his  fiery  steeds  high  heaven  ascend, 
Or  westering  to  the  wave,  his  chariot  bend.  • 
Prone  floods  suspended  in  mid  course  congeal,  \ 
Fix'd  ocean  rattles  to  the  iron  wheel,  i 
Where  tossing  vessels  cross'd  the  billowy  mam,  L' 
O'er  the  smooth  ice  swift  glides  the  loaded  wain; 
Brass  snaps  in  sunder,  and  th'  infolding  vest  ' 
Hardens  like  mail,  and  stiffens  on  the  breast 
There  crystal  chains  at  once  whole  pools  confine,  ^ 
And  hatchets  cleave  the  congelated  wine;  ) 
Breath  palpable  to  touch  at  once  descends, 
And  rigid  ice  from  matted  beards  depends.  " 
Meanwhile  o'er  all  the  air  snows  press  on  snows, 
And  the  huge  limbs  of  stateliest  bulls  enclose;  h 
Numb'd  with  new  weight,  and  pressed  in  droves,  | 
the  deer  ■ 
Scarce  o'er  the  mass  their  topmost  antlers  rear; 
Nor  toils  their  flight  impede,  nor  hounds  o'ertake,  ■ 
1  Nor  plumes  of  purple  dye  their  fears  awake;  1, 
But  while  in  vain,  beneath  the  load  opprest,  L 
They  heave  the  mount  thai  gathers  on  their  breast  ■' 
Them,  front  to  front,  at  will  the  murderers  slay,  1 
Shout  to  their  groan,  and  bear  the  spoil  away.  I 
There,  while  delv'd  caves  their  sheltered  limbs  ' 
enclose,  | 
The  hordes  in  careless  indolence  repose,  j 
O'er  fires  undying  oaks  gigantic  raise,  j: 
And  scorn  the  distant  sun's  forgotten  blaze,  Jj 
Mock  with  harsh  fruit  the  grape' s  nectareous  f 
bowls,  j 
While  half  the  year  one  long  caronsal  rolls.  |J 
Beneath  the  polar  sky's  keen  fury  cast,  ! 
Cut  by  the  snow  and  rude  Rhiptean  blast,  ' 
Shagg'd  with  yellow  skins  that  crown'd  their 
chase, 

Thus  live  the  wild  barbarian's  lawless  race. 

Is  wool  thy  care  ?  from  thorns  the  flock  restrain, 
The  wood  too  rough,  and  too  luxuriant  plain ; 
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st  the  fleece  in  silver  tresses  flow, 
air  the  sire  as  flakes  of  falling  snow : 
'  dark  hues  bis  tongue  and  palate  stain, 

the  lone  exile  from  thy  spotless  train, 
he  dim  blemish  that  the  sire  defil'd 

the  fleece,  and  stain  the  motley  child, 
ooce,  if  rightly  bards  the  song  attune, 
vav'd  the  snowy  wool  that  lur'd  tbe  moon ; 
vhen  the  wanton  woo'd  thee  to  tbe  grove, 
thou,  fair  Cynthia !  scorn  the  bribe  of  love, 
r  slight  thy  dogs:  on  whey  the  mastiffs  feed, 
isian  race,  and  hounds  of  Spartan  breed ; 
ith  their  sleepless  eye  repose  in  peace, 
o\f,  the  shepherd  gone,  shall  thin  thy  fleece ; 
ief  by  night  invade  thy  lonely  home, 
ound  thy  haunts  the  wild  Iberian  roam, 
te  fleet  haie  and  flying  hind  pursue, 
d  from  deep  fens  the  bristly  boar  subdue, 
the  tall  stag  along  th'  aerial  height, 
shouting,  press  within  thy  toils  his  flight 
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while  th1  aerial  honey's  nectar  dews, 
f  a  god,  once  more,  invite  the  muse, 
nas !  yet  again,  with  fond  regard 
n  the  long  labours  of  thy  votive  bard, 
ly  of  wonder,  here  at  large  I  trace 
nfolded  genius  of  the  insect  race, 

chiefs  illustrious,  and  th'  embattled  field, 
ers  and  arts,  that  peaceful  studies  yield, 
owly  theme  shall  claim  no  vulgar  praise, 
xbus  deign  to  hear  th'  invoking  lays, 
seek  a  station  where  no  ruthless  gale 

the  still  hive  and  shelter'd  bees  assail : 
as  they  homeward  droop,  o'erdone  with 
toil, 

nent  blasts  their  loaded  flight  despoil; 
rom  the  sheep  that  wasted  earth  devour, 
wanton  kids  that  bound  from  flower  to 
flower, 

rs  whose  roving  steps  the  meadow  bruise, 
lash  from  springing  herbs  nectareous  dews. 
;  let  no  lizard  arm'd  with  burnish'd  scale, 
ps,  or  bird  of  prey,  their  walls  assail, 
rocne  haunt,  whose  conscious  plumes  attest 
)lood-stain,d  hand  imprinted  on  her  breast 
;  widely  waste,  and,  seiz'd  upon  the  wing, 
ed  their  nest  the  bee  in  triumph  bring, 
lere  let  pools  invite  with  moss  array 'd, 
fount  and  rill  that  purls  along  the  glade, 
?  o'er  their  porch  a  grateful  gloom  extend, 
he  wild  olive's  shelt'ring  boughs  defend. 
i  when  new  kings  the  swarms  at  springtide 
lead, 

Nursling  myriads  gladden  all  the  mead, 
mnks  at  noon  may  lure  to  cool  repose, 
Lrees  with  hospitable  arms  enclose. 
?p  the  stagnant  pools,  or  currents  flow, 
stones,  and  willows  'mid  the  water  throw ; 
if  a  breeze  across  their  passage  sweep, 
headlong  drive  the  loiterer  to  the  deep, 


On  many  a  bridge  the  bee  may  safely  stand, 
And  his  wet  plumes  to  summer  suns  expand. 
There  all  her  sweets  let  savoury  exhale, 
Thyme  breathe  her  soul  of  fragrance  on  the  gale, 
In  dulcet  streams  her  roots  green  casia  lave, 
And  beds  of  violets  drink  at  will  the  wave. 
Alike,  if  hollow  cork  their  fabric  form, 
Or  flexile  twigs  enclose  the  settled  swarm, 
With  narrow  entrance  guard  the  shelter'd  cell, 
And  summer  suns  and  wintry  blasts  repel. 
Dire  each  extreme :  or  winter  cakes  with  cold. 
Or  summer  melts  the  comb  to  fluid  gold. 
Hence  not  in  vain  the  bees  their  domes  prepare, 
And  smear  the  chinks  that  open  to  the  air, 
With  flowers  and  fucus  close  each  pervious  pore, 
With  wax  cement,  and  thicken  o'er  and  o'er. 
Stor'd  for  this  use  they  hive  the  clammy  dew, 
And  load  their  garners  with  tenacious  glue, 
As  birdlime  thick,  or  pitch  that  slow  distils 
In  loitering  drops  on  Ida's  pine-crow n'd  hills, 
And  oft  ('tis  said)  they  delve  beneath  the  earth, 
And  nurse  in  gloomy  caves  their  hidden  birth, 
Amid  the  crumbling  stone's  dark  concave  dwell, 
Or  hang  in  hollow  trees  their  airy  cell. 
Thou  aid  their  toil !  with  mud  their  walls  o'erlay, 
And  lightly  shade  the  roof  with  leafy  spray. 
There  let  no  yew  its  baleful  shadow  cast, 
Nor  crabs  on  glowing  embers  taint  the  blast; 
Far  from  their  roof  deep  fens  that  poison  breathe, 
Thick  fogs  that  float  from  beds  of  mud  beneath, 
Caves  from  whose  depth  redoubled  echoes  rise, 
And  rock  to  rock  in  circling  shout  replies. 
Now  when  the  sun  beneath  the  realms  of  night 
Dark  winter  drives,  and  robes  the  heavens  with 
light, 

The  bees  o'er  hill  and  dale,  from  flow'r  to  flow'r, 
In  grove  and  lawn  the  purple  spring  devour, 
Sip  on  the  wing,  and  lightly  brushing  lave 
Their  airy  plumage  in  th'  undimpled  wave. 
Hence  with  unusual  joy  in  fondling  mood 
Cling  to  their  nests,  and  rear  their  cherish'd 
brood, 

With  wondrous  art  their  waxen  toil  renew, 
And  thicken  as  they  hive  the  honied  dew, 
Lo !  from  their  cells  when  swarms  through  tether 
stream, 

And  float  at  noon  along  the  liquid  beam, 
And  on  the  breeze  that  rings  beneath  their  flight 
Draw  out  in  darkling  clouds  their  airy  height, 
Observe  them  as  they  wind  aloft  their  way, 
Where  groves  o"ershade,  and  crystal  fountains 
play; 

There  strew  each  rifled  herb,  that  breathes  of 
spring, 

There  the  bruis'd  balm  and  honeysuckle  fling; 
And  tinkling  raise,  while  echo  rings  around, 
And  Cybele's  tost  cymbals  shrilly  sound. 
Soon  shall  they  haunt  the  medicated  seat, 
And  to  their  inmost  cells  unseen  retreat 

But  if  impending  feuds  the  hive  alarm, 
When  doubtful  kiugs  the  frantic  nation  arm, 
Tumultuous  crowds  the  dread  event  prepare, 
And  palpitating  hearts  that  beat  to  war ; 
Deep  brazen  peals  the  lingering  crowds  excite, 
And  harsh  the  voice  like  trumpets  hoarse  in 
fight 
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Onward  they  troop,  and,  brandishing  their  wings, 
Fit  their  fierce  claws,  and  point  their  poison'd 
stings; 

Throng  to  th'  imperial  tent,  their  king  surround, 
Provoke  the  foe,  and  loud  defiance  sound. 
At  length  when  spring  expands  th1  unclouded 
day, 

Through  opening  portals  bursts  their  wing'd 
array; 

Fierce  clash  the  clustering  orbs,  air  rings  around, 
Prone  from  the  conflict  myriads  strow  the  ground, 
Thick  as  tempestuous  hail  from  summer  show'rs, 

I Or  streaming  acorns  dash'd  from  oaken  bow'rs. 
Amid  the  press  of  war,  th'  encount'ring  kings, 
Mark'd  by  the  pomp  and  spreading  of  their 
wings, 
While  boundless  souls  their  little  bosom  swell, 
To  deeds  of  glory  either  host  impel ; 
Fiercely  they  fight,  unknowing  how  to  yield, 
Till  force  resistless  drive  them  from  the  field. 
Yet  at  thy  will  these  dreadful  conflicts  cease, 
Throw  but  a  little  dust,  and  all  is  peace. 

But  when  the  leaders  at  thy  voice  recede, 
Slay  the  weak  rebel !  bid  th'  usurper  bleed ! 
Slay,  ere  he  waste  the  hive.    Defend  the  throne, 
And  let  the  rightful  monarch  reign  alone. 
Doubt  you  the  sov'reign  ?  lo !  his  golden  mail, 
His  stately  port,  and  brightly  burnish  d  scale ; 
The  vile  usurper  'mid  a  kindred  throng 
Scarce  trails  his  loathsome  breadth  of  paunch 
along. 

I      Such  as  their  kings,  the  two-fold  nation  view, 
These  base  of  aspect  rough,  and  squalid  hue, 
Like  the  tir'd  wretch  in  summer's  sultry  day 
That  spits  with  fiery  lip  the  dust  away ; 
These  gaily  shine,  all-glorious  to  behold, 
Spangled  with  equal  spots,  and  dropt  with  gold; 
Be  these  thy  care ;  for  thee  their  grateful  toil 
Pours  at  due  times  the  tributary  spoil, 
Drains  the  pure  comb,  whose   liquid  sweets 
refine 

The  grape  austere,  and  tame  the  temper'd  wine. 

If  wavering  swarms  in  nrther  wildly  roam, 
Scorn  their  cold  cells,  and  quit  the  unfinished 
comb. 

Check  their  vain  sport,  to  peace  the  state  restore, 
Pluck  off  their  monarch's  wings,  the  flight  is  o'er ; 
No  rebel  dares  beyond  the  limits  stray, 
Or  pluck  the  standard  from  his  tent  away. 
Let  gardens,  breathing  sweets,  the  bee  invite 
To  fix  on  saffron  beds  his  bounded  flight; 
Priapus  there  with  willow  sickle  drive 
The  birds  and  plunderers  from  th'  entrusted 
hive ; 

Then  bring  the  pine  from  rocky  cliffs  sublime, 
There  plant  with  toil-worn  hand  the  mountain 
thyme, 

Fruits,  odiferous  shrubs,  and  fragrant  flow'rs, 
And   freshen,  as  they  bloom,  with  frequent 
show'rs. 

Ah  fav'rite  scenes !  but  now  with  gather'd  sail 
I  seek  the  shore,  nor  trust  th'  inviting  gale ; 
Else  had  my  song  your  charms  at  leisure  trae'd, 
And  all  the  garden's  varied  arts  embrae'd ; 
Sung,  twice  each  year,  how  Pspstan  roses  blow, 
How  endive  drinks  the  rill  that  purls  below, 
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How  twisting  gourds  pursue  their  mazy  way, 
Swell  as  they  creep,  and  widen  into  day; 
How  verdant  celery  decks  its  humid  bed, 
How  late-blown  flowrets  round  narcissus  spread; 
The  lithe  acanthus  and  the  ivy  boar, 
And  myrtle  blooming  on  the  sea-beat  shore. 

Yes,  I  remember,  where  Galsesus  leads 
His  flood  dark-winding  through  the  golden  meads, 
Where  proud  (Ebalia's  tow'rs  o'erlook  the  plain, 
Once  I  beheld  an  old  Corycian  swain ; 
Lord  of  a  little  spot,  by  all  disdain'd, 
Where  never  lab'riug  yoke  subsistence  gain'd, 
Where  never  shepherd  gave  his  flock  to  feed, 
Nor  Bacchus  dar'd  to  trust  th'  ungrateful  mead, 
He  there  with  scanty  herbs  the  bushes  crown'd, 
And  planted  lilies,  vervain,  poppies  round; 
Nor  envied  kings,  when  late,  at  twilight  close, 
Beneath  his  peaceful  shed  he  sought  repose, 
And  cull'd  from  earth,  with  changeful  plenty 
stor'd, 

Th'  unpurchased  feasts  that  pi  I'd  his  varied  board. 
At  spring-tide  first  he  pluck'd  the  full-blown  rose, 
From  autumn  first  the  ripen'd  apple  chose; 
And  e'en  when  winter  split  die  rocks  with  cold, 
And  chain'd  th1  o'erhanging  torrent  as  it  roll'd, 
His  blooming  hyacinths,  ne'er  known  to  fail, 
Shed  sweets  unborrow'd  of  the  vernal  gale, 
As  'mid  their  rifled  beds  he  wound  his  way, 
Chid  the  slow  sun  and  Zephyr's  long  delay. 
Hence  first  his  bees  new  swarms  unnumber'd 
gave, 

And  press'd  from  richest  combs  the  golden  wave; 
Limes  round  his  haunts  diffused  a  grateful  shade, 
And  verdant  pines  with  many  a  cone  array 'd ; 
And  every  bud,  that  genrd  the  vernal  spray 
Swell'd  into  fruit  beneath  th'  autumnal  ray. 
He  lofty  elms,  transpos'd  in  order,  plac'd, 
Luxuriant  pears  at  will  his  alleys  grae'd, 
And  grafted  thorns  that  blushing  plums  dis- 
play'd, 

And  planes  that  stretch'd  o'er  summer  feasts 

their  shade. 
Ah !  fav'rite  scenes !  to  other  bards  resign 'd, 
I  leave  your  charms,  and  trace  my  task  assign '& 
Now  learn  what  added  arts  the  race  improve, 
The  meed  of  old  conferrd  by  grateful  Jove ; 
What  time  the  bees,  by  clanging  cymbals  led, 
In  Cretan  caves  the  nursling  Thunderer  fed. 
They,  they  alone  a  common  race  supply, 
And  dwell  in  towns  beneath  the  public  eye, 
Love  their  known  household,  aid  their  country's 

cause, 

Securely  live  beneath  establish \\  laws ; 
Prescient  of  winter,  hoard  the  rifled  spring, 
And  summer's  tribute  to  the  treasury  bring. 
Some,  bound  by  compact,  leave  their  native  home, 
And  far  and  wide  for  daily  nurture  roam ; 
Form'd  of  thick  gum  and  pale  narcissus*  tear, 
Some,  in  the  hive,  their  new  foundations  rear ; 
These,  train'd  to  work,  the  clinging  wax  suspend, 
These  to  the  race,  die  nation's  hope,  attend, 
Condense  pure  honey,  and  insatiate  swell 
With  liquid  nectar  each  o'erflowing  cell. 
These,  at  the  gate,  their  stationed  vigils  keep, 
Mark  where  the  clouds  collect,  the  tempests 
sweep, 
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Unload  the  labourer,  or,  embattled,  drive 
The  drone,  dull  sluggard,  from  the  busy  hive: 
A  nation  toils,  the  work  unwearied  glows, 
And,  redolent  of  thyme,  the  honey  flows. 
As  when  the  Cyclops,  for  the  almighty  Sire, 
Force  from  the  stubborn  mass  the  bolt  of  fire, 
These  slumb'ring  flames  with  gather'd  winds 
awake, 

Those  plunge  the  hissing  bars  beneath  the  lake ; 
Heav'd  with  vast  strength  their  arms  in  order 
rise, 

And  blow  to  blow  in  measured  chime  replies ; 
While  with  firm  tongs  they  turn  the  sparkling  ore, 
And  jEtna's  caves  with  labouring  anvils  roar. 
Not  less  (if  unreprov'd,  I  rightly  dare, 
Things  of  low  note  with  wondrous  works  com- 
pare,) 

The  love  of  gain  th'  Hymettian  swarm  inspires, 
Wakes  every  wish,  and  all  their  ardour  fires. 
To  each  his  part;  age  claims  th'  entrusted  care 
To  rear  the  palace,  and  the  dome  repair ; 
The  young,  returning  home  at  dead  of  night, 
Faint  droop  beneath  the  thyme  that  loads  their 
flight. 

Where'er  a  willow  waves,  or  arbute  grows, 
Or  casia  scents  the  gale,  or  crocus  glows, 
Or  hyacinth  unfolds  its  purple  hue, 
Flow'r,  shrub,  and  grove,  for  them  their  sweets 
renew. 

Alike  they  labour,  and  alike  repose  ; 
Forth  from  their  gates  each  morn  the  nation  flows, 
And  when  pale  twilight,  from  the  wasted  mead, 
Bids  the  tir'd  race,  o'ercharg'd  with  spoil,  recede, 
They  seek  their  roof,  their  drooping  frame  revive, 
And  shake  with  ceaseless  hum  the  crowded  hive. 
Deep  calm  succeeds,  each  laid  within  his  cell, 
Where  sleep  and  peace  without  a  murmur  dwell. 
If  tempests  low'r,  or  blustering  Eurus  sound, 
Prescient  they  creep  their  city  walls  around, 
Sip  the  pure  rill  that  near  their  portal  springs, 
And  bound  their  wary  flight  in  narrower  rings  j 
And  with  light  pebbles,  like  a  balanc'd  boat, 
Pois'd  through  the  air  on  even  pinions  float. 

Nor  shall  the  bees  the  less  thy  wonder  move, 
That  none  indulge  the  joys  of  mutual  love : 
None  waste  their  strength  by  amorous  toils  sub- 
du'd, 

No  pangs  of  labour  renovate  the  brood. 
By  instinct  led,  at  springtide's  genial  hour, 
They  gather  all  the  race  from  herb  and  flower : 
Hence  springs  the  people,  hence  th'  imperial  lord, 
Their  domes  and  waxen  kingdoms  rise  restored. 
And  oft  they  roam  where  crags  their  feathers 
bruise, 

And  oft  their  lives  beneath  the  burden  lose ; 
Such  their  fond  zeal  that  every  flower  explores, 
And  glorious  strife  to  swell  their  golden  stores. 
Hence,  though  harsh  fate,  when  seven  fleet 
summers  end, 
At  once  their  labours  and  their  lives  suspend, 
The  race  and  realm  from  age  to  age  remain, 
And  time  but  lengthens  with  new  links  the  chain. 
Not  Lydia's  sons  nor  Parthia's  peopled  shore, 
Mede  or  ./Egyptian  Jhus  their  king  adore. 
He  lives,  and  pouxg  through  all  th'  accordant  soul ; 
He  dies,  and  byfcis  death  dissolves  the  whole: 
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Rage  and  fierce  war  their  wondrous  fabric  tear, 
Scatter  their  combs,  and  waste  in  wild  despair. 
He  guards  their  works,  his  look  deep  rev'rence 
draws ; 

Crowds  swarm  on  crowds,  and  hum  their  load 
applause, 

Bear  'mid  the  press  of  battle  on  their  wing, 
And,  proud  to  perish,  die  around  their  king. 
Hence,  to  the  bee  some  sages  have  assign?d 
A  portion  of  the  God,  and  heavenly  mind ; 
For  God  goes  forth,  and  spreads  throughout  the 
wholev — 

Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  the  universal  soul  ; 
Each  at  its  birth  from  him  all  beings  share, 
Both  man  and  brute,  the  breath  of  vital  air ; 
There  all  return,  and,  loos '4  from  earthly  chain, 
Fly  whence  they  sprung,  and  rest  in  God  again, 
Spurn  at  the  grave,  and,  fearless  of  decay, 
Live  'mid  the  host  of  heaven,  and  star  th'  ethe- 
real way. 

But  if  thy  search  their  sacred  realm  explore, 
And  from  their  treasures  draw  the  honied  store, 
With  spirted  water  damp  their  ready  wing, 
And,  veil'd  in  clouds  of  smoke,  elude  the  sting. 
The  golden  harvest  twice  each  year  o'erflows, 
Thou  twice  each  year  the  plenteous  cells  unclose, 
Soon  as  fair  Pleias,  bright'ning  into  day, 
Scorns  with  indignant  foot  the  watery  way, 
Or,  when  descending  down  the  aerial  steep, 
She  pours  her  pale  ray  on  the  wintry  deep. 
The  injur'd  swarms  with  rage  insatiate  glow, 
Barb  every  shaft  and  poison  every  blow, 
Deem  life  itself  to  vengeance  well  resign'd, 
Die  on  the  wound,  and  leave  their  stings  behind. 

If  wintry  dearth  thy  prescient  fears  create, 
Or  rouse  thy  pity  for  their  ruin'd  state, 
With  thymy  odours  scent  their  smoking  halls, 
And  pare  th'  unpeopled  cells  that  load  their  walls. 
There  oft,  unseen,  dark  newts  insidious  prey, 
The  beetle  there  that  flies  the  light  of  day, 
There  feasts  th'  unbidden  drone,  there  ring  the 
alarms 

Of  hornets  battling  with  unequal  arms, 
Dire  gnaws  the  moth,  and  o'er  their  portals 
spread 

The  spider  watches  her  atrial  thread. 
Yet  still,  when  most  oppress'd,  they  mostly  strive, 
And  tax  their  strength  to  renovate  the  hive ; 
Contending  myriads  urge  exhaustless  powers, 
Fill  every  cell,  and  crowd  the  comb  with  flowers. 

But  (since  dread  ills  both  bees  and  man  molest) 
If  e'er  disease  the  languid  hive  infest, 
Pale  haggard  looks  th'  undoubted  sign  display, 
Their  vigour  wastes,  and  all  their  hues  decay. 
The  dead  are  carried  forth,  and  sad  and  slow 
The  long  procession  swells  the  pomp  of  woe ; 
Then  lurk  the  sick  within  their  dark  retreat, 
Or  cling  around  the  doors  with  pensive  feet, 
Their  drooping  pinions,  weak  with  famine,  close, 
Or,  shrunk  with  cold,  their  torpid  limbs  repose. 
Then  long-drawn  hums  wind  on  from  cell  to  cell, 
Like  gales  that  murmur  down  the  woodland  del), 
Or  ebbing  waves  that  roll  along  the  shore, 
Or  flames  that  iu  the  furnace  inly  roar, 
Then  round  the  hive  in  many  a  smoky  wreath. 
Let  burning  galbatvum  Tvcta. 
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Through  ready  channels  pour  the  golden  flood, 
Lure  their  coy  taste,  and  court  with  tempting 
food. 

There  the  dried  rose  and  pounded  galls  combine, 
And  centaury  strong-breath'd,  and  sodden  wine, 
Grapes  that  long  ripe  on  Psythian  vineyards 
hung, 

And  thyme  that  on  the  breeze  rich  fragrance 
flung. 

In  fields  there  grows  a  flow'r  of  pastoral  fame, 
Amellus,  so  the  shepherds  call  its  name ; 
Sprung  from  one  root  its  stalks  profusely  spread, 
A  golden  circle  glitters  on  its  head, 
But  many  a  leaf  with  purple  violet  crown'd 
Throws  a  soft  shade  the  yellow  disk  around. 
Though  rough  the  taste,  yet  wreath'd  round  many 
a  shrine, 

In  rich  festoons  its  golden  blossoms  shine, 
And  by  meand'ring  Mella's  pastur'd  plain 
With  radiant  lustre  tempt  the  shepherd  swain. 
Seethe  in  rich  wine  its  roots,  and,  oft  renew'd, 
High  pile  before  their  gates  th'  alluring  food. 

OmPHSUS  A3TD  KCETDICE. 

"Gee at  is  thy  guilt;  on  thy  devoted  head 
Indignant  gods  no  common  vengeance  shed  ; 
Sad  Orpheus,  doom'd,  without  a  crime,  to  mourn 
His  ravish 'd  bride  that  never  shall  return ; 
Wild  for  her  loss,  calls  down  th'  inflicted  woes, 
And  deadlier  threatens,  if  no  fate  oppose. 
When  urg'd  by  thee  along  the  marshy  bed, 
Th'  unhappy  nymph  in  frantic  terror  fled ; 
She  saw  not,  doom'd  to  die,  across  her  way, 
Where,  couch'd  beneath  the  grass,  the  serpent 
lay. 

But  every  Dryad,  their  companion  dead, 
O'er  the  high  rocks  their  echo'd  clamour  spread, 
The  Rhodopeian  mounts  with  sorrow  runjr, 
Deep  wai'ings  burst  Pangrea's  cliffs  among 
Sad  Orithyia,  and  the  Geue  wept, 
And  loud  lament  down  plaintive  Hebrus  swept 
He.  lonely,  on  his  harp,  'mid  wilds  unknown, 
Sooth  *d  his  sad  love  with  melancholy  tone: 
On  thee,  sweet  bride!  still  dwelt  th'  undying  lay, 
Thee  first  at  dawn  deplor'd,  thee  last  at  close  of 
day. 

For  thee  he  dar'd  to  pass  the  jaws  of  hell, 
And  gates  where  death  and  darkness  ever  dwell, 
Trod  with  firm  foot  in  horror's  gloomy  grove, 
Approach 'd  the  throne  of  subterraneous  Jove, 
Nor  fear'd  the  manes  and  stern  host  below, 
And  hearts  that  never  felt  for  human  woe. 
Drawn  by  his  song  from  Erebus  profound 
Shades  and  unbodied  phantoms  flock  around, 
Countless  as  birds  that  fill  the  leaf  y  bow'r 
Beneath  pale  eve,  or  winter's  driving  show'r. 
Matrons  and  sires,  and  unafnane'd  maids, 
Forms  of  bold  warriors  and  heroic  shades, 
Youths  and  pale  infants  laid  upon  the  pyre, 
While  their  fond  parents  saw  th'  ascending  fire : 
All  whom  the  squalid  reeds  and  sable  mud 
Of  slow  Cocytus'  unrejoicing  flood, 
All  whom  the  Stygian  lake's  dark  confine  bounds, 
And  with  nine  circles,  maze  in  maze,  surrounds. 
On  him,  astonish 'd  Death  and  Tartarus  gaz'd, 
Their  viper  hair  the  wond'ring  Furies  rais'd : 


Grim  Cerberus  stood,  bis  triple  jaws  half  elos'd, 
And  fix'd  in  air  Ixion's  wheel  repos'd. 

"  Now  ev'ry  peril  o'er,  when  Orpheus  led 
His  rescu'd  prize  in  triumph  from  the  dead, 
And  the  fair  bride,  so  Proserpine  enjoin'd, 
Press'd  on  his  path,  and  follow'd  close  behind, 
In  sweet  oblivious  trance  of  amorous  thought 
The  lover  err'd,  to  sudden  frenzy  wrought: 
Ah!  venial  fault!  if  hell  had  ever  known 
Mercy,  or  sense  of  suffering  not  its  own. 
He  stopp'd,  aud,  ah !  forgetful,  weak  of  mind, 
Cast,  as  she  reach 'd  the  light,  one  look  behind. 
There  die  his  hopes,  by  love  alone  betray'd, 
He  broke  the  law  that  heirs  stern  tyrant  made. 
Thrice  o'er  the  Stygian  lake  a  hollow  sound 
Portentous  murmur'd  from  its  depth  profound. 
'  Alas !  what  fates  our  hapless  love  divide, 
What  frenzy,  Orpheus,  tears  thee  from  thy  bride! 
Again  I  sink ; '  a  voice  resistless  calls, 

*  Lo !  on  my  swimming  eye  cold  slumber  falls. 
Now,  now  farewell !  involv'd  in  thickest  night, 
Borne  far  sway.  I  vanish  from  thy  sight, 

And  stretch  towards  thee,  all  hope  for  ever  o'er, 
These  unavailing  arms,  ah !  thine  no  more.'— 
She  spoke,  and  from  his  gaze  for  ever  fled, 
Swift  as  dissolving  smoko  through  ether  spread, 
Nor  more  beheld  him,  while  he  fondly  strove 
To  catch  her  shade,  and  pour  the  plaints  of 
love. 

Deaf  to  his  prayV  no  more  stern  Charon  gave 
To  cross  the  Stygian  lake's  forbidden  wave, 
What  shall  he  do?  where,  dead  to  hope,  reside f 
'Reft  of  all  joy,  and  doubly  lost  his  bride ; 
What  tears  shall  soothe  th1  inexorable  god? 
Pale  swam  her  spirit  to  its  last  abode. 

"  Ah !  many  a  month  he  wept  in  lofty  caves 
By  frozen  Strymon's  solitary  waves; 
With  melting  melodies  the  beasts  subdu'd, 
And  drew  around  his  harp  the  listening  wood. 
Thus  Philomel,  beneath  the  poplar  spray, 
Mourns  her  lost  brood  untimely  snatclrd  away, 
Whom  some  rough  hind,  that  watch'd  her  fost'ring 
nest, 

Tore  yet  unfleg'd  from  the  maternal  breast: 
She  on  the  bou^h,  all  night  her  plaint  pursues, 
Fills  the  far  woods  with  woe,  and  each  sad  note 

renews. 

No  earthly  charms  had  pow'er  his  soul  to  move, 
No  second  hymeneal  Inr'd  to  love. 
'Mid  climes  where  Tanais  freezes  as  it  flows, 
'Mid  deserts  hoary  with  Rhipcean  snows, 
Lone  roam'd  the  bard,  his  ravish'd  bride  de- 
plor'd, 

And  the  vain  gift  of  hell's  relenting  lord. 
Scorn'd  of  the  youth,  when  grief  alone  could 
charm, 

Rage  and  revenge  the  Thracian  matrons  arm ; 
'Mid  the  dark  orgies  of  their  god,  they  tore 
His  manizled  limbs,  and  tost  along  the  sliore. 
Ah !  at  that  time  while  roll'd  the  floating  head 
Torn  from  his  neck,  dow  n  Hebrus'  craggy  bed, 
His  last,  last  voice,  his  tongue  now  cold  in 
death, 

Still  nam'd  Eurydice  with  parting  breath ; 

*  Ah !  poor  Eurydice !'  his  spirit  sigh'd, 
And  all  the  rock  Eurydice  replied."— ■ 
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FROM  THE  JENEIS. 
Book.  II. 

HECTOR  S  GHOST. 

Twis  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears ; 
Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  slain, 
Thessalian  coursers  dragg'd  him  o'er  the  plain. 
Swoln  were  his  feet,  as  when  the  thongs  were 
thrust 

Through  the  bor'd  holes:  his  body  black  with 
Sust: 

Unlike  that  Hector,  who  return 'd,  from  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  iEacian  spoils, 
Or  him,  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks  retire, 
And  launch 'd  against  their  navy  Phrygian  fire. 
His  hair  and  beard  stood  stifien'd  with  his  gore ; 
And  all  the  wounds  he  for  bis  country  bore, 
Now  stream 'd  afresh,  and  with  new  purple  ran. 
I  wept  to  see  the  visionary  man, 
And  while  my  trance  continued,  thus  began : 
tf  O  light  of  Trojans,  and  support  of  Troy, 
Thy  father's  champion,  and  thy  country's  joy  I 
O  long  expected  by  thy  friends !  from  whence 
Art  thou  so  late  return 'd  for  our  defence  ? 
Bo  we  behold  thee,  wearied  as  we  are, 
With  length  of  labours,  and  with  toils  of  war  ? 
After  so  many  fun'rals  of  thy  own, 
Art  thou  restor'd  to  our  declining  town  ? 
But  say,  what  wounds  are  these  ?  what  new  dis- 
grace 

Deforms  the  manly  features  of  thy  face  ?" 
To  this  the  spectre  no  reply  did  frame, 
But  answer'd  to  the  cause  for  which  he  came  j 
And,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  warning,  in  these  mournful  words,  ex- 
presa'd : 

M  0  goddess-born !  escape,  by  timely  flight, 

The  flames  and  horrors  of  this  fatal  night. 

The  foes  already  have  possessed  the  wall : 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall. 

Enough  is  paid  to  Priam's  royal  name, 

More  than  enough  to  duty  and  to  fame. 

If  by  a  mortal  hand  my  father's  throne 

Could  be  defended,  'twas  by  mine  alone. 

Now  Troy  to  thee  commends  her  future  state, 

And  gives  her  gods  companions  of  thy  fate : 

From  their  assistance,  happier  walls  expect, 

Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  erect." 

He  said,  and  brought  me,  from  their  blest  abodes, 

The  venerable  statues  of  the  gods, 

With  ancient  Vesta  from  the  sacred  choir, 

The  wreaths  and  reliques  of  th'  immortal  fire. 
•  •••••• 

THE  DEATH  OF  PRIAX. 

Perhaps  you  may  of  Priam's  fate  inquire  ? 
He— when  he  saw  bis  regal  town  on  fire, 
His  ruin'd  palace,  and  his  ent'ring  foes, 
On  every  side  inevitable  woes— 
In  arms  disus'd  invests  his  limbs,  decay 'd, 
Like  them,  with  age ;  a  late  and  useless  aid. 
His  feeble  shoulders  scarce  the  weight  sustain : 
Loaded,  not  arm'd,  he  creeps  along  with  pain, 
Despairing  of  success,  ambitious  to  be  slain. 


Uncovered  but  by  heaven,  there  stood  in  view 
An  altar  :  near  the  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
Dodder'd  with  age,  whose  boughs  encompass 

round 

The  household  gods,  and  shade  the  holy  ground. 
Here  Hecuba,  with  all  her  helpless  train 
Of  dames,  for  shelter  sought,  but  sought  in  vain, 
Driv'n  like  a  flock  of  doves  along  the  sky, 
Their  images  they  hug,  and  to  their  altars  fly. 
The  queen  when  she  beheld  her  trembling  lord, 
And  hanging  by  his  side  a  heavy  sword, 
u  What  rage,"  she  cried,  u  has  seiz'd  my  hus- 
band's mind  ? 
What  arms  are  these,  and  to  what  use  design'd? 
These  times  want  other  aids !  Were  Hector  here? 
E'en  Hector  now  in  vain,  like  Priam,  would  ap- 
pear. 

With  us,  one  common  shelter  thou  shalt  find, 
Or  in  one  common  fate  with  us  be  join'd." 
She  said,  and  with  a  last  salute  embrae'd 
The  poor  old  man,  and  by  the  laurel  plac'd. 
Behold  1  Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons, 
Pursued  by  Phyrrus,  there  for  safety  runs. 
Through  swords  and  foes,  amaz'd  and  hurt, he  flies 
Through  empty  courts,  and  open  galleries. 
Him  Phyrrus,  urging  with  his  lance,  pursues, 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews. 
The  youth  transfix  d,  with  lamentable  cries, 
Expires  before  his  wretched  parents'  eyes : 
Whom  gasping  at  his  feet  when  Priam  saw, 
The  fear  of  death  gave  place  to  nature's  law  $ 
And,  shaking  more  with  anger  than  with  age, 
"The  gods,"  said  he,  u requite  thy  brutal  rage! 
As  sure  they  will,  barbarian,  sure  they  must, 
If  there  be  gods  in  heaven,  and  gods  be  just— 
Who  tak'st  in  wrongs  an  insolent  delight; 
With  a  son's  death  t'  infect  a  father's  sight 
Not  he,  whom  thou  and  lying  fame  conspire 
To  call  thee  his — not  he,  thy  vaunted  sire, 
Thus  us'd  my  wretched  age :  the  gods  he  fear'd, 
The  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  heard. 
He  cheer'd  my  sorrows,  and,  for  sums  of  gold, 
The  bloodless  carcass  of  my  Hector  sold ; 
Pitied  the  woes  a  parent  underwent, 
And  sent  me  back  in  safety  from  his  tent" 

This  said,  his  feeble  hand  a  jav'lin  threw, 
Which,  flutt'ring,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it  flew : 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held, 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield. 

Then  Pyrrhus  thus:  "Hence  dotard!  meet  thy 
fate, 

And  to  my  father  my  foul  deeds  relate. 
Now  die !" — With  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling 
sire, 

Slidd'ring  through  clotter'd  blood  and  holy  mire, 
(The  mingled  paste  his  murder'd  son  had  made) 
Haul'd  from  beneath  the  violated  shade, 
And  on  the  sacred  pile  the  royal  victim  laid. 
His  right  hand  held  his  bloody  falchion  bare ; 
His  left  he  twisted  in  his  hoary  hair : 
Then,  with  a  speeding  thrust,  his  heart  he  found: 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  through  the 
wound, 

And  sanguine  streams  distain'd  the  sacred  ground. 
Thus  Priam  fell,  and  shar'd  one  common 
With.  Txoy  m  ubiet*  vaarifc.  — 
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He,  who  tbe  sceptre  of  all  Asia  sway'd, 
Whom  monarchs  like  domestic  slaves  obey'd. 
On  the  bleak  shores  now  lies  th'  abandoned 
king, 

A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.  . 


Book  IV. 

DIDO'S  PA8SIOX  FOR  JBKKAS. 

But  anxious  cares  already  seiz'd  the  queen : 
She  fed  within  her  veins  a  flnme  unseen ; 
The  hero's  valour,  acts,  and  birth,  inspire 
Her  soul  with  love,  and  fan  the  secret  fire. 
His  words,  his  looks,  imprinted  in  her  heart, 
Improve  the  passion,  and  increase  the  smart. 
Now,  when  the  purple  morn  had  chas'd  away 
The  dewy  shadows,  and  restor'd  the  day, 
Her  sister  first  with  early  care  she  sought, 
And  thus  in  mournful  accents  eas'd  her  thought: 
"My  dearest  Anna!  what  new  dreams  affright 
My  lab'ring  soul !  what  visions  of  the  night 
Disturb  my  quiet,  and  distract  my  breast 
With  strange  ideas  of  our  Trojan  guest ! 
His  worth,  his  actions,  and  majestic  air, 
A  man  descended  from  the  gods  declare. 
Fear  ever  argues  a  degen'rate  kind ; 
His  birth  is  well  asserted  by  his  mind. 
Then,  what  he  sufler'd  when  by  Fate  betray'd, 
What  brave  attempts  for  falling  Troy  he  made ! 
Such  were  his  looks,  so  gracefully  he  spoke, 
That,  were  I  not  rcsolv'd  against  the  yoke 
Of  hapless  marriage— never  to  be  curs'd 
With  second  love,  so  fatal  was  my  first— 
To  this  one  error  I  might  yield  again : 
For.  since  Sichams  was  untimely  slain, 
This  only  man  is  able  to  subvert 
The  fix'd  foundations  of  my  stubborn  heart. 
And,  to  confess  my  frailty— my  shame,— 
Somewhat  I  find  within,  if  not  the  same, 
Too  like  the  sparkles  of  my  fonner  flame. 
But  first  let  yawning  earth  a  passage  rend, 
And  let  me  through  the  dark  abyss  descend — 
First  let  avenging  Jove,  with  flames  from  high, 
Drive  down  this  body  to  the  nether  sky, 
Condemn'd  with  ghosts  in  endless  night  to  lie — 
Before  I  break  the  plighted  faith  I  gave ! 
No!  he  who  had  my  vows  shall  ever  have : 
For,  whom  I  lov'd  on  earth,  I  worship  in  the 
grave." 

She  said  :  the  tears  ran  gushing  from  her  eyes, 
And  stopp'd  her  speech.  Her  sister  thus  replies : 
"O,  dearer  than  the  vital  air  I  breathe! 
Will  you  to  grief  your  blooming  years  bequeath, 
Condemn'd  to  waste  in  woes  your  lonely  life, 
Without  the  joys  of  mother,  or  of  wife ! 
Think  you  these  tears,  this  pompous  train  of 
woe, 

Are  known  or  valued  by  the  ghosts  below  ? 

I  grant  that  while  your  sorrows  yet  were  green, 

It  well  became  a  woman,  and  a  queen, 

The  vows  of  Tyrian  princes  to  neglect, 

To  scorn  larbas,  and  his  love  reject, 

With  all  the  Libyan  lords  of  mighty  name: 

But  will  you  fight  against  a  pleasing  flame? 

This  little  spot  of  land  which  heaven  bestows, 

On  ev'ry  side  is  hemm'd  with  warlike  foes : 

I  _.  — 


Ganulian  cities  here  are  spread  around, 

And  fierce  Numidians  there  your  frontiers  botmd: 
Here  lies  a  barren  waste  of  thirsty  land, 
And  there  the  Syrtes  raise  the  moving  sand:  ' 
Bnrcu?aii  troops  besiege  the  narrow  shore, 
And  from  the  sea  Pygmalion  threatens  more. 
Propitious  heaven,  and  gracious  Juno,  lead  I 
This  wand'ring  navy  to  your  needful  aid : 
How  will  your  empire  spread,  your  city  rise,  j 
From  such  a  union,  and  with  such  allies !  | 
Implore  the  favour  of  the  pow'rs  above ; 
And  leave  the  conduct  of  the  rest  to  love. 
Continue  still  your  hospitable  way,  , 
And  still  invent  occasions  of  their  stay, 
Till  storms  and  winter  winds  shall  cease  10 
threat, 

And  planks  and  oars  repair  their  shatter d  fleet" 
These  words,  which  from  a  friend  and  sister 
came, 

With  ease  resolv'd  the  scruples  of  her  fame, 
And  added  fury  to  the  kindled  flame. 

•  ••••• 
Sick  with  desire,  and  seeking  him  she  loves, 

From  street  to  street  the  raving  Dido  roves. 
So,  when  the  watchful  shepherd,  from  the  blind, 
Wounds  with  a  random  shaft  the  careless  bind, 
Distracted  with  her  pain  she  flies  the  woods, 
Bounds  o'er  the  lawn,  and  seeks  the  silent  floods— 
With  fruitless  care ;  for  still  the  fatal  dart 
Sticks  in  her  side,  and  rankles  in  her  heart 
And  now  she  leads  the  Trojan  chief  along 
The  lofty  walls,  amidst  the  busy  throng; 
Displays  her  Tyrian  wealth,  and  rising  town, 
Which  love,  without  his  labour,  makes  his  own. 
This  pomp  she  shows,  to  tempt  her  wand'rinf 
guest, 

Her  falt'ring  tongue  forbids  to  speak  the  rest 
When  day  declines,  and  feasts  renew  the  night, 
Still  on  his  face  she  feeds  her  famish 'd  sight; 
She  longs  again  to  hear  the  prince  relate 
His  own  adventures,  and  the  Trojan  fate. 
He  tells  it  o'er  and  o'er ;  but  still  in  vain, 
For  still  she  begs  to  hear  it  once  again. 
The  hearer  on  the  speaker's  mouth  depends, 
And  thus  the  tragic  story  never  ends. 

Then,  when  they  part,  when  Phcsbe's  paler 
light 

Withdraws,  and  falling  stars  to  sleep  invite, 
She  last  remains,  when  ev'ry  guest  is  gone, 
Sits  on  the  couch  he  press'd,  and  sighs  %lone ; 
Absent,  her  absent  hero  sees  and  hears;  , 
Or  in  her  bosom  young  Ascanius  bears, 
And  seeks  the  father's  image  in  the  child, 
If  love  by  likeness  might  be  so  beguil'd. 

•  ••••• 

-flCneas,  being  warned  by  Jupiter  from  settling 
in  Africa,  prepares  for  his  departure,  endeavour- 
ing, however,  (though  in  vain,)  to  conceal  his  I 
design  from  the  unhappy  queen.  J 

Meantime   | 

The  loud  report  through  Libyan  cities  goes,  [ 
Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  small  beginnings  grows—  V 
Swift  from  the  first;  and  ev'ry  momeut  brings  I 
New  vigour  to  her  flights,  new  pinions  to  her  I 
wings.  I 

— — —  J I 
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Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size ; 
Her  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the  skies. 
Enrag'd  against  the  gods,  revengeful  Earth 
Produc'd  her,  last  of  the  Titanian  birth- 
Swift  is  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged  haste — 
A  monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast. 
As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight : 
Millions  of  op'ning  mouths  to  Fame  belong; 
And  ev'ry  mouth  is  furnish  d  with  a  tongue ; 
And  round  with  listening  ears  the  flying  plague 
is  hung. 

She  fills  the  peaceful  universe  with  cries : 
No  slumbers  ever  close  her  wakeful  eyes : 
By  day,  from  lofty  tow'rs  her  head  she  shews, 
And  spreads  through  trembling  crowds  disastrous 
news, 

With  court  informers  haunts,  and  royal  spies ; 
Things  done  relates ;  not  done  she  feigns ;  and 

mingles  truth  with  lies. 
Talk  is  her  bus'ness ;  and  her  chief  delight 
To  tell  of  prodigies,  and  cause  affright. 
She  fills  the  people's  cars  with  Dido's  name, 
Who,  "lost  to  honour  and  the  sense  of  shame, 
Admits  into  her  throne  and  nuptial  bed 
A  wand'ring  guest,  who  from  his  country  fled : 
Whole  days  with  him  she  passes  in  delights, 
And  wastes  in  luxury  long  winter  nights, 
Forgetful  of  her  fame  and  royal  trust, 
Dissolved  in  ease,  abandon  d  to  her  lust." 
•  ••••• 

But  soon  the  queen  perceives  the  thin  disguise: 
(What  arts  can  blind  a  jealous  woman's  eyes  ?) 
She  was  the  first  to  find  the  secret  fraud, 
Before  the  fatal  news  was  blaz'd  abroad. 
Love  the  first  motions  of  the  lover  hears, 
Quick  to  presage,  and  e  en  in  safety  fears. 
Nor  impious  Fame  was  wanting  to  report 
The  ships  repair'd,  the  Trojans  quick  resort, 
And  purpose  to  forsake  the  Tyrian  court. 
Frantic  with  fear,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
And  impotent  of  mind  she  roves  the  city  round. 
Less  wild  the  Bacchanalian  dames  appear, 
When,  from  afar,  their  nightly  god  they  hear, 
And  howl  about  the  hills,  and  shake  the  wreathy 

spear. 

At  length  she  finds  the  dear  perfidious  man ; 
Prevents  his  form'd  excuse,  and  thus  began : 
"Base  and  ungrateful !  could  yon  hope  to  fly, 
And  undiscover'd,  'scape  a  lover's  eye? 
Nor  could  my  kindness  your  compassion  move, 
Nor  plighted  vows,  nor  dearer  bands  of  love  ? 
Or  is  the  death  of  a  despairing  queen 
Not  worth  preventing,  though  too  well  foreseen? 
E'en  when  the  wintry  winds  command  your  stay, 
You  dare  the  tempest,  and  defy  the  sea. 
False  as  you  are,  suppose  you  were  not  bound 
To  lands  unknown,  and  foreign  coasts  to  sound ; 
Were  Troy  restor'd,  and  Priam's  happy  reign, 
Now  durst  you  tempt,  for  Troy,  the  raging  main  ? 
See,  whom  you  fly !  am  I  the  foe  you  shun  ? 
Now,  by  those  holy  vows,  so  late  begun, 
By  this  right  hand  (since  I  have  nothing  more 
To  challenge,  but  the  faith  you  gave  before) 
I  beg  you  by  these  tears  too  truly  shed, 
By  the  new  pleasures  of  our  nuptial  bed ; 


If  ever  Dido,  when  you  were  most  kind, 
Was  pleasing  in  your  eyes,  or  touch'd  your  mind : 
By  these  my  pray'rs,  if  pray  rs  may  yet  have 
place, 

Pity  the  fortune  of  a  falling  race! 
For  you  I  have  provok'd  a  tyrant's  hate, 
Incens'd  the  Libyan  and  the  Tyrian  state ; 
For  you  alone,  I  suffer  in  my  fame, 
Bereft  of  honour,  and  expos'd  to  shame ! 
Whom  have  I  now  to  trust,  ungrateful  guest? 
(That  only  name  remains  of  all  the  rest !) 
What  have  I  left?  or  whither  can  I  fly? 
Must  I  attend  Pygmalion's  cruelty, 
Or  till  Iarbas  shall  in  triumph  lead 
A  queen,  that  proudly  scorn'd  his  proffer'd  bed ! 
Had  you  deferr'd,  at  least,  your  hasty  flight, 
And  left  behind  some  pledge  of  our  delight, 
Some  babe  to  bless  the  mother's  mournful  sight, 
Some  young  JEneas  to  supply  your  place, 
Whose  features  might  express  his  father's  face ; 
I  should  not  then  complain  to  live  bereft 
Of  all  my  husband,  or  be  wholly  left." 

Here  paus'd  the  queen.    Unmov'd  he  holds 

his  eyes,  • 
By  Jove's  command ;  nor  suffered  love  to  rise, 
Though  heaving  in  his  heart;  and  thus  at  length 

replies : 

"Fair  queen,  yon  never  can  enough  repeat 
Your  boundless  favours,  or  I  own  my  debtj 
Nor  can  my  mind  forget  Eliza's  name, 
While  vital  breath  inspires  this  mortal  frame. 
This  only  let  me  speak  in  my  defence— 
I  never  hop'd  a  secret  flight  from  hence, 
Much  less  pretended  to  the  lawful  claim 
Of  sacred  nuptials,  or  a  husband's  name. 
For,  if  indulgent  heaven  would  leave  me  free, 
And  not  submit  my  life  to  Fate's  decree, 
My  choice  would  lead  me  to  the  Trojan  shore, 
Those  relics  to  review,  their  dust  adore, 
And  Priam's  ruin'd  palace  to  restore. 
And  now  the  Delphian  oracle  commands, 
And  Fate  invites  me  to  the  Latian  lands. 
That  is  the  promis'd  place  to  which  I  steer ; 
And  all  my  vows  are  terminated  there. 
If  you,  a  Tyrian  and  stranger  born, 
With  walls  and  tow'rs,  a  Libyan  town  adorn, 
Why  may  not  we — like  you,  a  foreign  race- 
Like  you,  seek  shelter  in  a  foreign  place  ? 
As  often  as  the  night  obscures  the  skies 
With  humid  shades,  or  twinkling  stars  arise, 
Anchises'  angry  ghost  in  dreams  appears, 
Chides  my  delay,  and  fills  my  soul  with  fears: 
And  young  Ascanius  justly  may  complain, 
Defrauded  of  his  fate,  and  destin'd  reign. 
E'en  now  the  herald  of  the  gods  appear'd— 
Waking  I  saw  him,  and  his  message  heard. 
From  Jove  he  came  commission'd,  heavenly 
bright 

With  radiant  beams,  and  manifest  to  sight : 
(The  sender  and  the  sent  I  both  attest) 
These  walls  he  entcr'd,  and  these  words  ex- 
press'd.— 

Fair  queen,  oppose  not  what  the  gods  command: 
Forc'd  by  my  fate,  I  leave  your  happy  land.1 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  already  she  beqg&xv 
With  spaikVmfc        \o  Vww  >X\*>  ^s&K}  tc«.w> 
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From  head  to  foot,  survey  d  his  person  o*ei, 
Nor  longer  those  outrageous  threats  forbore : 
u  False  as  thou,  and  more  than  false,  forsworn  1 
Not  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess-born, 
But  hewn  from  harden'd  entrails  of  a  rock! 
And  rough  Hyrcanian  tigers  gave  thee  suck! 
Why  should  I  fawn  ?  what  have  I  worse  to  fear  ? 
Did  he  once  look,  or  lend  a  listening  ear, 
Sigh  when  I  sobb'd,  or  shed  one  kindly  tear? 
All  symptoms  of  a  base  ungrateful  mind, 
So  foul,  that,  which  is  worse,  'tis  hard  to  find. 
Of  man's  injustice  why  should  I  complain  ? 
The  gods,  and  Jove  himself,  behold  in  vain 
Triumphant  treason;  yet  no  thunder  flies; 
Nor  Juno  views  my  wrongs,  with  equal  eyes : 
Faithless  is  earth,  and  faithless  are  the  skies  1 
Justice  has  fled,  and  truth  is  now  no  more! 
I  sav'd  the  shipwrecked  exile  on  my  shore ; 
With  needful  food  his  hungry  Trojans  fed ; 
I  took  the  traitor  to  my  throne  and  bed : 
Fool  that  I  was — 'tis  littlo  to  repeat 
The  rest — I  stor'd  and  rigg'd  his  ruin'd  fleet 
I  rave,  I  rave !  a  god's  command  he  pleads, 
And  makes  heaven  accessory  to  his  deeds. 
Now  Lycian  lots,  and  now  the  Delian  god, 
Now  Hermes  is  emp!oy'd  from  Jove's  abode, 
To  warn  him  hence ;  as  if  the  peaceful  stato 
Of  heavenly  powers  were  touch'd  with  human 
fate. 

But  go !  thy  flight  no  longer  I  detain— 
Go!  seek  thy  promis'd  kingdom  through  the 
main! 

Yet,  if  the  heavens  will  hear  my  pious  vow, 
The  faithless  waves,  not  half  so  false  as  thou, 
Or  secret  sands,  shall  sepulchres  afford 
To  the  proud  vessels,  and  their  perjur'd  lord. 
Then  shalt  thou  call  on  injur'd  Dido's  name : 
Dido  shall  come  in  a  black  sulph'ry  flame : 
When  death  has  once  dissol  v'd  her  mortal  frame- 
Shall  smile  to  see  the  traitor  vainly  weep : 
Her  angry  ghost  arising  from  the  deep, 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep. 
At  least  my  shade  thy  punishment  shall  know ; 
And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleasing  news  be- 
low." 

Abruptly  here  she  stops — then  turns  away 
Her  loathing  eyes,  and  shuns  the  sight  of  day. 
Amaz'd  he  stood,  revolving  in  his  mind 
What  speech  to  frame,  and  what  excuse  to  find. 
Her  fearful  maids  their  fearful  mistress  led, 
And  softly  laid  her  on  her  iv'ry  bed. 

But  good  iEneas,  though  he  much  desir'd 
To  give  that  pity  which  her  grief  requir'd — 
Though  much  he  mouru'd,  and  labour'd  with  his 
love— 

Resolv'd  at  length,  obeys  the  will  of  Jove; 
Reviews  his  forces :  they  with  early  care 
Unmoor  their  vessels,  and  for  sea  prepare. 
The  fleet  is  soon  afloat,  in  all  its  pride; 
And  well-caul k'd  galleys  in  the  harbour  ride. 
Then  oaks  for  oars  they  fell'd  ;  or  as  they  stood, 
Of  its  green  arms  despoil'd  the  growing  wood, 
Studious  of  flight.    The  beach  is  cover'd  o'er 
With  Trojan  bands  that  blacken  all  the  shore : 
On  ev'ry  side  are  seen  descending  down, 
Thick  swarms  of  soldiers,  loaden  from  the  town. 


Thus,  in  battalia,  march  embodied  ants. 
Fearful  of  winter,  and  of  rotor*  wants, 
T'  invade  the  corn,  and  to  their  cells  convey 
The  plunder'd  forage  of  their  yellow  prey. 
The  sable  troops,  along  the  narrow  tracks, 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  baeks: 
Some  set  their  shoulders  to  the  pond'rous  grain; 
Some  guard  the  spoil,  some  lash  the  lagging  traiu; 
All  ply  their  sev'ral  tasks,  and  equal  toil  sustain. 
What  pangs  the  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore, 
When  front  the  tow'r  she  saw  the  cover'd  shore, 
And  heard  the  shouts  of  sailors,  from  afar, 
Mix'd  with  the  murmurs  of  the  wat'ry  war ! 
All-powerful  Love!  what  changes  canst  thoa 
cause 

In  human  hearts,  subjected  to  thy  laws ! 
Once  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends: 
To  pray'rs  and  mean  submissions  she  descends* 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried, 
Nor  counsels  unexplored,  before  she  died. 
"Look,  Anna!  look!  the  Trojans  crowd  to  sea; 
They  spread  their  canvas,  and  their  anchors 
weigh. 

The  shouting  crew  their  ships  with  garlands  bind, 
Invoke  the  sea  gods,  and  invite  the  wind. 
Could  I  have  thought  his  threat'ning  blow  so  near. 
My  tender  soul  had  been  forewarned  to  bear. 
But  do  not  yon  my  last  request  deny : 
With  yon  perfidious  man  your  interest  try, 
And  bring  me  news,  if  I  must  live  or  die. 
You  are  his  fav'ritc :  you  alone  can  find 
The  dark  recesses  of  his  inmost  mind : 
In  all  his  trusted  secrets  you  have  part, 
And  know  the  soft  approaches  of  his  heart 
Haste  then,  and  humbly  seek  my  haughty  foe; 
Tell  him,  I  did  not  with  the  Grecians  go, 
Nor  did  my  fleet  against  his  friends  employ, 
Nor  swore  the  ruin  of  unhappy  Troy, 
Nor  mov'd  with  hands  profane  his  father's  dost: 
Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just? 
Whom  does  he  shun  ?  and  whither  would  he  fly! 
Can  he  this  lost,  this  only  pray'r  deny? 
Let  him  at  least  his  dangerous  flight  delay, 
Wait  better  winds,  and  hope  a  calmer  sea. 
The  nuptials  he  disclaims,  I  urge  no  more : 
Let  him  pursue  the  promis'd  Latin  shore. 
A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now— 
A  pause  of  grief,  an  interval  from  wo, 
Till  my  soft  soul  be  teiuper'd  to  sustain 
Accustom 'd  sorrows,  and  inurd  to  pain. 
If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request, 
My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  his  breast" 
This  mournful  message  pious  Anna  bears, 
And  seconds,  with  her  own,  her  sister's  lean: 
But  all  her  arts  are  still  employ'd  in  vain: 
Again  she  comes,  and  is  refus'd  again. 
His  harden'd  heart  nor  pray'rs  uor  threst'ning* 
move; 

Fate,  and  the  god,  had  stoppM  his  ears  to  love. 

As  when  the  winds  their  airy  quarrel  try, 
Justling  from  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  sky, 
This  way  and  that  the  mountain  oak  they  bend; 
His  boughs  they  shatter,  and  his  branches  rend; 
With  leaves  and  falling  mast  they  spread  the 
ground ; 

The  hollow  valleys  echo  to  the  sound : 
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e  royal  plant  their  fury  mocks, 
slings  more  closely  to  the  rocks : 
oots  his  tow'ring  head  on  high 
arth  his  fix'd  foundations  lie. 
irm  the  Trojan  hero  bears; 
ges  and  loud  complaints  he  hears, 
1  words,  still  beating  on  his  ears, 
s,  and  tears,  proclaim  his  inward 
ns ; 

purpose  of  his  heart  remains. 
:hed  queen,  pursued  by  cruel  Fate, 
igth  the  light  of  heaven  to  hate, 

0  live.  Then  dire  portents  she  sees, 

1  the  death  her  soul  decrees — 
date !  for  when  before  the  shrine, 

sacrifice  the  purple  wine, 
wine  is  tum'd  to  putrid  blood ; 
ite  offer  d  milk  converts  to  mud. 
esage,  to  her  alone  reveal  d, 
d  e'en  her  sister,  she  conceal'd. 
temple  stood  within  the  grove, 
a th,  and  to  her  murder'd  love ; 
cl  chapel  she  had  hung  around 
fleeces,  and  with  garlands  crown'd : 
le  visited  this  lonely  dome, 
es  issued  from  her  husband's  tomb : 
she  beard  him  summon  her  away, 

his  grave,  and  chide  her  stay, 
eard,  when  with  a  boding  note 
screech-owl  strains  her  throat, 
limney's  top  or  turret  s  height, 
obscene  disturbs  the  silence  of  the 
ht 

prophecies  augment  her  fears ; 
Sneas  in  her  dreams  appears, 
s  by  day :  she  seems,  alone, 
n  her  sleep,  through  ways  unknown, 
id  dark  ;  or,  in  a  desert  plain, 
subjects,  and  to  seek  in  vain— 
us,  when  distracted  with  his  fear, 
suns  and  double  Thebes  appear ; 
(tes,  when  his  mother's  ghost 
ice  infernal  torches  toss'd, 
or  snaky  locks  :  he  shuns  the  sight, 
3  stage,  surpris'd  with  mortal  fright ; 
guard  the  door,  and  intercept  his 
ht 

ing  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
alone  she  seeks  her  last  relief. 
•         •         •         •  • 

id  of  night,  when  weary  bodies  close 
i  balmy  sleep,  and  soft  repose : 

0  longer  whisper  through  the  woods, 
ng  tides  disturb  the  gentle  floods, 
silent  order  moved  around ; 

with  downy  wings,  was  brooding  on 

1  ground. 

nd  herds,  and  particoloured  fowl 
it  the  woods  or  swim  the  weedy 
>l, 

the  quiet  earth,  securely  lay, 
ie  past  labours  of  the  day. 
nture's  common  gift  partake ; 
do  was  alone  awake. 
>r  ease  the  furious  queen  can  find : 
it  eyes,  as  quiet  fled  her  mind. 


Despair,  and  rage,  and  love,  divide  her  heart ; 
Despair  and  rage  had  some,  but  love  the  greater 
part 

Then  thus  she  said  within  her  secret  mind: 
"What  shall  I  do?  what  succour  can  I  find? 
Become  a  suppliant  to  Iarbas'  pride, 
And  take  my  turn  to  court  and  be  denied  ? 
Shall  I  with  this  ungrateful  Trojan  go, 
Forsake  an  empire,  and  attend  a  foe? 
Himself  I  refuged,  and  his  train  reliev'd— 
'Tis  true— but  am  I  sure  to  be  receiv'd  ? 
Can  gratitude  in  Trojan  souls  have  place? 
Lao  me  don  still  lives  in  all  his  race ! 
Then,  shall  I  seek  alone  the  churlish  crew, 
Or  with  my  fleet,  their  flying  sails  pursue  ? 
What  force  have  I  but  those,  who  scarce  before 
I  drew  reluctant  from  their  native  shore  ? 
Will  they  again  embark  at  my  desire, 
Once  more  sustain  the  seas,  and  quit  their  second 
Tyre? 

Rather  with  steel  thy  guilty  breast  invade, 
And  take  the  fortune  thou  thyself  hast  made. 
Your  pity,  sister,  first  sedue'd  my  mind, 
Or  seconded  too  well  what  I  design'd. 
These  dear-bought  pleasures  had  I  never  known, 
Had  I  continued  free,  and  still  my  own- 
Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair, 
But  shar  d  with  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 
Like  them,  a  lonely  life  I  might  have  led, 
Not  mourn 'd  the  living,  nor  disturbed  the  dead." 
These  thoughts  she  brooded  in  her  anxious 
breast— 

•  •••••• 

Aurora  now  had  left  her  saffron  bed, 
And  beams  of  early  light  the  heavens  o'erspread, 
When  from  a  tower,  the  queen,  with  wakeful 
eyes, 

Saw  day  point  upward  from  the  rosy  skies. 
She  look'd  to  seaward :  but  the  sea  was  void, 
And  scarce  in  ken  the  sailing  ships  descried. 
Stung  with  despite,  and  furious  with  despair, 
She  struck  her  trembling  breast,  and  tore  her  hair. 
"And  shall  th'  ungrateful  traitor  go,  (she  said,) 
My  land  forsaken,  and  my  love  betray 'd  ? 
Shall  we  not  arm?  not  rush  from  ev'ry  street? 
To  follow,  sink,  and  burn,  his  perjur'd  fleet? 
Haste!  haul  my  galleys  out!  pursue  the  foe! 
Bring  flaming  brands!  set  sail,  and  swiftly  row  I 
What  have  I  said !  where  am  I  ?  Fury  turns 
My  brain ;  and  my  distemper'd  bosom  burns ; 
Then,  when  I  gave  my  person  and  my  throne, 
This  hate,  this  rage,  had  been  more  timely  shown. 
See  now  the  proinis'd  faith,  the  vaunted  name, 
The  pious  man,  who,  rushing  through  the  flame, 
Preserv'd  his  gods,  and  to  the  Phrygian  shore 
The  burden  of  his  feeble  father  bore ! 
I  should  have  torn  him  piece-meal— etrew'd  in 
floods 

His  scatter'd  limbs,  or  left  expos'd  in  woods — 
Destroyed  his  friends  and  son— and  from  the 
fire 

Have  set  the  reeking  boy  before- the  sire. 
Events  are  doubtful,  which  on  battle  wait! 
Yet  where's  the  doubt,  to  souls  secure  of  fate? 
My  Tyrians,  at  their  injur'd  queen's  command^ 
Had  toss'd  their  fi.raa  «xo&  SJaa  Tt»>j&xv\j»xA  \ 
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At  once  extinguished  all  the  faithless  name ; 
And  I  myself,  in  vengeance  of  my  shame, 
Had  fall'n  upon  the  pile,  to  mend  the  fun'ral 
flame. 

Thou  Sun,  who  view'st  at  once  the  world  below ! 
Thou  Juno,  guardian  of  the  nuptial  vow  ! 
Thou  Hecat,  hearken  from  thy  dark  abodes ! 
Te  Furies,  Fiends,  and  violated  Gods  I 
All  powers  invok'd  with  Dido's  dying  breath, 
Attend  her  curses  and  avenge  her  death ! 
If  so  the  Fates  ordain,  and  Jove  commands, 
TV  ungrateful  wretch  should  find  the  Latian 
lands. 

Yet  let  a  race  untam'd,  and  haughty  foes, 
His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose : 
Oppress'd  with  numbers  in  th'  unequal  field, 
His  men  discourag'd,  and  himself  ex  pel  I'd, 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects,  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  in  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain : 
And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace : 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  supreme  command ; 
But  fall,  untimely,  by  some  hostile  hand, 
And  lie  unburied  on  the  barren  sand ! 
These  are  my  pray'rs,  and  this  my  dying  will :  • 
And  you,  my  Tyrians,  ev'ry  curse  fulfil. 
Perpetual  hate  and  mortal  wars  proclaim 
Against  the  prince,  the  people,  and  the  name. 
These  grateful  off 'rings  on  my  grave  bestow ; 
Nor  league,  nor  love,  the  hostile  nations  know! 
Now,  and  from  hence,  in  ev'ry  future  age, 
When  rage  excites  your  arms,  and  strength  sup- 
plies the  rage, 
Rise  some  avenger  of  our  Libyan  blood, 
With  fire  and  sword  pursue  the  perjur'd  brood— 
Our  arms,  our  seas,  our  shores  oppos'd  to  theirs— 

And  the  same  hate  descend  on  all  our  heirs. 
•  •••••• 


Book  VI 

At  the  request  of  iEneas,  the  Sibyl  attends 
him  to  the  shades  below,  describing  to  him  the 
various  scenes  of  the  place,  and  conducting  him 
to  his  father,  who  shows  him  the  glorious  race  of 
heroes  which  was  to  descend  from  him. 
So  pray'd  the  Trojan  prince,  and,  while  he  pray'd, 
His  hand  upon  the  holy  altar  laid. 
Then  thus  replied  the  prophetess  divine: 
uO  goddess-born,  of  great  Anchises'  line! 
The  gates  of  hell  are  open  night  and  day ; 
Smooth  the  descent,  and  easy  is  the  way : 
But,  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerful  skies— 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies. 
To  few  great  Jupiter  imparts  this  grace, 
And  those  of  shining  worth,  and  heavenly  race. 
Betwixt  those  regions  and  our  upper  light, 
Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  night 
Possess  the  middle  space :  th'  infernal  bounds 
Cocytus,  with  his  sable  waves,  surrounds. 
But,  if  so  dire  a  love  your  soul  invades, 
As  twice  below  to  view  the  trembling  shades; 
If  you  so  hard  a  toil  will  undertake, 
As  twice  to  pass  th1  innavigable  lake ; 


Receive  my  counsel.    In  the  neighboring  grove 
There  stands  a  tree :  the  queen  of  Stygian  Jove 
Claims  it  her  own :  thick  woods  and  gloomy  night 
Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  sight. 
Oue  bough  it  bears;  but  (wondrous  to  behold) 
The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold : 
This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  ton, 
And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  borne, 
Ere  leave  be  giv'n,  to  tempt  the  nether  skies. 
The  first  thus  rent,  a  second  will  arise ; 
And  the  same  metal  the  same  room  supplies. 
Look  round  the  wood  with  lifted  eyes,  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree : 
Then  rend  it  off,  as  holy  rites  command : 
The  willing  metal  will  obey  thy  hand, 
Following  with  ease,  if,  favoured  by  thy  fate, 
Thou  art  foredoom 'd  to  view  the  Stygian  state: 
If  not,  no  labour  can  the  tree  constrain ; 
And  strength  of  stubborn  arms,  and  steel,  ait 
vain. 

Scarce  had  she  said,  when,  full  before  his  sight, 
Two  doves  descending  from  their  airy  flight, 
Secure  upon  the  grassy  plain  alight. 
He  knew  his  mother's  birds,  and  thus  he  pray'd: 
"Be  you  my  guides  with  your  auspicious  aid ; 
And  lead  my  footsteps  till  the  branch  be  found, 
Whose  glitt'ring  shadow  gilds  the  sacred  grooni 
And  thou,  great  parent!  with  celestial  care, 
In  this  distress,  be  present  to  my  pray  V 
Thus  having  said,  he  stopp'd,  with  watchful  sight, 
Observing  still  the  motion 9  of  their  flight, 
What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs  they 
show. 

They  fed,  and  fluttering  by  degrees,  withdrew 
Still  farther  from  the  place,  but  still  in  view: 
Hopping  and  flying  thus  they  led  bim  on 
To  the  slow  lake,  whose  baleful  stench  to  shun, 
They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  stooping  low, 
Perch 'd  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 
bough. 

Through  the  green  leaves  the  glitt'ring  shadows 
glow 

As,  on  the  sacred  oak,  the  wintry  mistletoe. 
Such  was  the  glitt'ring ;  such  the  ruddy  rind, 
And  dancing  leaves  that  wanton 'd  in  the  wind. 
He  seiz'd  the  shining  bough  with  griping  bold, 
And  rent  away,  with  ease,  the  ling'ring  gold, 
Then  to  the  Sibyl's  palace  bore  the  prize. 
•         •         •  •         •         •  • 

Due  rites  performed,  the  prince  without  delay, 
Hastes,  to  the  nether  world,  his  de9tin'd  way. 
Deep  was  the  cave  :  and,  downward  as  it  went 
From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky  rough  descent; 
And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends; 
And  here  th'  innavigable  lake  extends, 
O'er  whose  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light, 
No  bird  presumes  to  steer  his  airy  flight : 
And  deadly  stenches  from  the  depth  arise, 
And  streaming  sulphur,  that  infects  the  skies. 
From  hence  the  Grecian  bards  their  legends  make, 
And  give  the  name  Avernus  to  the  lake. 
Four  sable  bullocks,  in  the  yoke  untaught, 
For  sacrifice,  the  pious  hero  brought. 
The  priestess  pours  the  wine  betwixt  their  horns; 
Then  cuts  the  curling  hair;  that  first  oblation 
burns, 
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ig  Hecat  hither  to  repair — 
srful  name  in  hell  and  upper  air. 
jred  priests,  with  ready  knives,  bereave 
asts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
earning  blood  :  a  lamb  to  Hell  and  Night 
ible  wool  without  a  streak  of  white) 
offers ;  and  by  Fate's  decree, 
m  heifer,  Proserpine  to  thee, 
olocausts  he  Pluto's  altar  fills : 
brawny  bulls  with  his  own  hand  he 
kills : 

>n  the  broiling  entrails,  oil  he  pours: 
oil) ted  thus,  the  raging  flame  devours, 
e  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun, 
led,  till  the  next  returning  sun. 
arth  began  to  bellow,  trees  to  dance, 
iwling  dogs  in  glimm'ring  light  advance, 
cat  came—"  Far  hence  be  souls  profane !" 
jyl  cried — "  and  from  the  grove  abstain ! 
"rojan,  take  the  way  thy  fates  afford : 
3  thy  courage,  and  unshcath  thy  sword." 
d,  and  pass'd  along  the  gloomy  space : 
ince  pursivd  her  steps  with  equal  pace, 
salms,  yet  unreveal'd  to  human  sight! 
s,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night! 
ing  ghosts !  permit  me  to  relate 
rstic  wonders  of  your  silent  state, 
ure  they  went  through  dreary  shades,  that 
spread 

he  waste  dominions  of  the  dead, 
'ander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 
moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light, 
Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies, 
e  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their 
eyes. 

in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell, 
;eful  Cares  and  sullen  Sorrows  dwell, 
ile  Diseases,  and  repining  Age, 
Pear,  and  Famine's  unresisted  rage ; 
oils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother, 
Sleep, 

terrible  to  view)  their  sentry  keep; 
nxious  Pleasures  of  a  guilty  mind, 
'rauds  before,  and  open  Force  behind ; 
iries'  iron  beds ;  and  Strife,  that  shakes 
ising  tresses,  and  unfolds  her  snakes : 
the  midst  of  this  infernal  road, 
i  displays  her  dusky  arms  abroad : 
>d  of  Sleep  there  hides  his  heavy  head : 
ipty  dreams  on  ev'ry  leaf  are  spread, 
ous  forms,  unnumber'd  spectres  more, 
rs,  and  double  shapes,  besiege  the  door, 
the  passage,  horrid  Hydra  stands, 
iareus  with  all  his  hundred  hands; 
s,  Geryon  with  his  triple  frame; 
in  Chimara  vomits  empty  flame, 
lief  unsheath'd  his  shining  steel,  pre- 
paid, 

i  seiz'd  with  sudden  fear,  to  force  the 
guard, 

r  his  brandish  M  weapon,  at  their  face ; 
»t  the  Sibyl  stopp'd  his  eager  pace, 
d  him  what  those  empty  phantoms  were— 
without  bodies,  and  impassive  air. 
to  deep  Acheron  they  take  their  way, 
troubled  eddies,  thick  with  ooze  and  clay, 
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Are  whirl'd  aloft,  and  in  Cocytus  lost : 
There  Charon  stands,  who  rules  the  dreary 
coast — 

A  sordid  god :  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean : 
His  eyes,  like  hollow  furnaces  on  fire  ; 
A  girdle,  foul  with  grease,  binds  his  obscene  attire. 
He  spreads  bis  canvas;  with  his  pole  he  steers; 
The  freights  of  flitting  ghosts  in  his  thin  bottom 
bears. 

He  look'd  in  years ;  yet,  in  his  years,  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green. 
An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood, 
Which  fill  d  the  margin  of  the  fatal  flood- 
Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarried  maids, 
And  mighty  heroes'  more  majestic  shades, 
And  youths,  entomb'd  before  their  fathers'  eyes, 
With  hollow  groans,  and  shrieks,  and  feeble  cries. 
Thick  as  the  leaves  in  autumn  8 trow  the  woods, 
Or  fowls,  by  winter  fore'd,  forsake  the  floods, 
And  wing  their  hasty  flight  to  happier  lands- 
Such,  and  so  thick,  the  shiv'ring  army  stands, 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended  hands. 
Now  these,  now  those,  the  surly  boatmen 
bore: 

The  rest  he  drove  to  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  hero,  who  beheld,  with  wond'ring  eyes, 
The  tumult  mix'd  with  shrieks,  laments,  and 
cries, 

Ask'd  of  his  guide,  what  the  rude  concourse 
meant  ? 

Why  to  the  shore  the  thronging  people  bent? 
What  forms  of  law  among  the  ghosts  were  us'd  ? 
Why  some  were  ferried  o'er,  and  some  refus'dl 
"  Son  of  Anchises !  offspring  of  the  gods ! 
(The  Sibyl  said)  you  see  the  Stygian  floods, 
The  sacred  streams,  which  heaven's  imperial 
state 

Attests  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate. 
The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  unhappy  crew 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'ral  due  : 
The  boatman,  Charon :  those,  die  buried  host, 
He  ferries  over  to  the  farther  coast ; 
Nor  dares  his  transport  vessel  cross  the  waves 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in 
graves. 

A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore ; 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  wafted  o'er." 
•  •••••• 

Now  nearer  to  the  Stygian  lake  they  draw : 
Whom,  from  the  shore,  the  surly  boatman  saw ; 
Observ'd  their  passage  through  the  shady  wood, 
And  mark'd  their  near  approaches  to  the  flood : 
Then  thus  he  call'd  aloud,  inflam'd  with  wrath: 
"  Mortal,  whate'er,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread !  I  charge  thee,  stand 
And  tell  thy  name,  and  bus'ness  in  the  land. 
Know,  this  the  realm  of  night— the  Stygian  shore : 
My  boat  conveys  no  living  bodies  o'er : 
Nor  was  I  pleas' d,  great  Theseus  once  to  bear, 
(Who  fore'd  a  passage  with  his  pointed  spear, 
Nor  strong  Alcidos — men  of  mighty  fame ; 
And  from  th'  immortal  gods  their  lineage  came ; 
In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  tied, 
And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sov'reign's  side: 
Two  sought  by  force  to  seize  his  be&iitM^VtT^" 
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To  whom  the  Sibyl  thus :  "  Compote  thy  mind  : 
No  frauds  are  here  contriv'd,  nor  force  designed. 
Still  may  the  dog  die  wand  ring  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train ; 
And  with  her  grisly  lord  his  lovely  queen  re- 
main. 

The  Trojan  chief,  whose  lineage  is  from  Jove, 
Much  fam'd  for  arms,  and  more  for  filial  love, 
Is  sent  to  seek  his  sire  in  your  Elysian  grove. 
If  neither  piety,  nor  heaven's  command, 
Can  gain  his  passage  to  the  Stygian  land, 
This  fatal  present  shall  prevail,  at  least"— 
Then  show'd  the  shining  bough,  concealed  within 
her  vest 

No  more  was  needful :  for  the  gloomy  god 
Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod ; 
Admir'd  the  destin'd  off'ring  to  his  queen — 
A  venerable  gift,  so  rarely  seen. 
His  fury  thus  appeas'd,  he  puts  to  land : 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  scats  at  his  command : 
He  clears  the  deck,  receives  the  mighty  freight ; 
The  leaky  vessel  groans  beneath  the  weight. 
II  Slowly  she  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides : 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides. 
His  passengers  at  length  are  wafted  o'er, 
Expos'd,  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miry  shore 
No  sooner  landed,  in  this  den  they  found 
The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  bound, 
Grim  Cerberus,  who  soon  began  to  rear 
His  crested  snakes,  and  arm'd  his  bristling  hair, 
The  prudent  Sibyl  had  before  prepar'd 
A  sop,  in  honey  steep'd,  to  charm  the  guard ; 
Which,  mix'd  with  powerful  drugs,  she  cast  be- 
fore 

His  greedy  grinning  jaws,  just  op'd  to  roar. 
With  three  enormous  mouths  he  gapes;  and 
straight, 

With  hunger  press'd,  devours  the  pleasing  bait 
Long  draughts  of  sleep  his  monstrous  limbs  en- 
slave ; 

He  reels,  and  falling,  nils  the  spacious  cave. 
The  keeper  charm'd,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pass'd  on,  and  took  th'  irremeable  way. 
Before  the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  new-borti, 
Whom  Fate  had  from  their  tender  mothers  torn, 
Assault  his  ears :  then  those,  whom  form  of  laws 
Condemned  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  their 
cause. 

Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  anew. 
Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears ; 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors,  hears. 
Round  in  his  urn,  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 
The  next  in  place  and  punishment,  are  they 
Who  prodigally  threw  their  souls  away— 
Fools,  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 
With  late  repentance,  now  they  would  retrieve 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live ; 
Their  pains  and  poverty  desire  to  bear, 
To  view  the  light  of  heaven,  and  breathe  the 
vital  air : 

Rut  Fate  forbids ;  the  Stygian  floods  oppose, 

I And  with  nine  circling  streams,  the  captive  souls 
enclose. 


Not  far  from  heme,  the  Mournful  Fields  qp. 
pear, 

So  call'd  from  lovers  that  inhabit  there. 
The  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 
In  secret  solitude  and  myrtle  shades 
Make  endless  moans,  and,  pining  with  desire, 
Lament  too  late  their  unextinguish'd  fire. 
Here  Procris,  here  Eriphyle  he  found 
Raring  her  breast,  yet  bleeding  with  the  wound 
Made  by  her  son.    He  saw  Psunpha?  there, 
With  Phaxlra's  ghost,  a  foul  incestuous  pair. 
There  Laodameia,  with  Evadne,  moves- 
Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves : 
CtBneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man, 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began. 
Not  far  from  these  Phoenician  Dido  stood, 
Fresh  from  her  wound,  her  bosom  bath *d  m  blood; 
Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew, 
Obscure  in  shades,  and  with  a  doubtful  view, 
(Doubtful  as  he  who  sees,  through  dusky  night, 
Or  thinks  he  sees  the  moon's  uncertain  light) 
With  tears  he  first  approach  d  the  sullen  shade; 
And  as  his  love  inspir'd  him,  thus  he  said : 
"  Unhappy  queen !  then  is  the  common  ureetn 
Of  rumour  true,  in  your  reported  death, 
And  I,  alas !  the  cause  1— By  heaven,  I  vow, 
And  all  the  powers  that  rule  the  realms  below, 
Unwilling  I  forsook  your  friendly  state, 
Commanded  by  the  Gods,  and  fore'd  by  Fate— 
Those  Gods,  that  Fate,  whose  unresisted  might 
Have  sent  me  to  these  regions  Void  of  light, 
Through  the  vast  empire  of  eternal  night 
Nor  dar'd  I  to  presume,  that,  press'd  with  grief) 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief. 
Stay,  stay  your  steps,  and  listen  to  my  vows ! 
'Tis  the  last  interview  that  Fate  allows!" 
In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move 
With  tears  and  pray'rs,  and  late-repenting  love. 
Disdainfully  she  look'd ;  then  turning  round, 
She  flx'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground, 
And,  what  he  says  and  swears,  regards  no  more, 
Than  the  deaf  rocks,  when  the  loud  billows  roar; 
But  whirl'd  away  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest,  and  the  shades  of  night ; 
Then  sought  Sichreus  through  the  shady  grove, 
Who  answer'd  all  her  cares,  and  equall'd  all  her 
love. 


Now  looking  on  the  left  the  hero  spied 
A  lofty  tower,  and  etrong  on  ev'ry  side 
With  treble  walls,  which  Phlegethon  surrounds, 
Whose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds: 
And,  press'd  betwixt  the  rocks,  the  bellowing 

noise  resounds. 
Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and  rais'd  on  high 
With  adamantine  columns,  threats  the  sky. 
Vain  is  the  force  of  man,  and  heaven's  as  vain, 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain. 
Sublime  on  these,  a  tower  of  steel  is  rear'd; 
And  dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day, 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward 

way. 

From  hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the 
pains 

Of  sounding  lashes  and  of  dragging  chains. 
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The  Trojan  stood  astonish VI  at  their  cries, 
And  ask:d  his  guide,  from  whence  those  yells 
arise ; 

And  what  the  crimes,  and  what  the  tortures  were, 
And  loud  laments  that  rent  the  liquid  air. 
She  thus  replied :  "  The  chaste  and  holy  race 
Are  all  forbidden  this  polluted  place. 
But  Hecat,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods, 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  these  dire  abodes, 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  gods. 
These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  Fate ; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  the  state. 
He  hears  and  judges  each  committed  crime ; 
Inquires  into  the  manner,  place,  and  time. 
The  conscious  wretch  must  all  his  acts  reveal, 
(Loth  to  confess,  unable  to  conceal) 
From  the  first  moment  of  bis  vital  breath, 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death. 
Straight  o'er  the  guilty  ghost,  the  Fury  shakes 
The  soiniding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes, 
And  the  pale  sinner,  with  her  sisters,  takes. 
Then  of  itself,  unfolds  the  eternal  door: 
With  dreadful  sounds,  the  brazen  hinges  roar. 
You  see,  before  the  gate,  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post. 
More  form  liable  Hydra  stands  within, 
Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin. 
The  gaping  gulf  low  to  the  centre  lies, 
And  twice  as  deep  as  earth  is  distant  from  the 
skies. 

The  rivals  of  the  gods,  the  Titan  race, 

Here,  sing'd  with  lightning,  roll  within  th'  un- 

fathonvd  space. 
Here  lie  th'  Aloean  twins,  (I  saw  them  both) 
Enormous  bodies  of  gigantic  growth, 
Who  dar'd  in  fight  the  Thund'rer  to  defy, 
Affect  his  heaven,  and  force  him  from  the  sky. 
Salmon  en  s,  suffering  cruel  pains,  I  found, 
For  emulating  Jove ;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimic  thunder,  and  the  glitt'ring  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  forky  rays. 
Through  Elis,  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew : 
The  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  coursers  drew : 
He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train. 
Ambitious  fool !  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass, 
To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course, 
And  imitate  inimitable  force  ! 
But  he,  the  kins  of  heaven,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  felon  struck. 
Here  Tityus  was  to  see,  who  took  his  birth 
From  heaven,  his  nursing  from  the  foodful  earth. 
Here  his  gigantic  limbs,  with  large  embrace, 
Infold  nine  acres  of  infernal  space. 
A  rav'nous  vulture,  in  his  open'd  side, 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried  ; 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digg'd  his  breast: 
The  growing  liver  still  supplied  the  feast; 
Still  are  his  entrails  fruitful  to  their  pains: 
Th'  immortal  hunger  lasts,  th'  immortal  food  re- 
mains. 

Ixion  and  Pirithous  I  could  name, 

And  more  Thessalian  chiefs  of  mighty  fame. 


High  o'er  their  heads  a  mould 'ring  rock  is  plac'd, 
That  promises  a  fall,  and  shakes  at  ev'ry  blast 
They  lie  below  on  golden  beds  display'd ; 
And  genial  feasts,  with  regal  pomp  are  made. 
The  queen  of  Furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th'un tasted  meat, 
Which  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears, 
Tossing  her  torch  and  thund'ring  in  their  ears.— 
Then  they,  who  brothers'  better  claim  disown, 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne ; 
Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold, 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold— 
Who  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  to  lend, 
To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend- 
Vast  is  the  throng  of  these ;  nor  less  the  train 
Of  lustful  youths,  for  foul  adult'ry  slain— 
Hosts  of  deserters,  who  their  honour  sold, 
And  basely  broke  their  faith  for  bribes  of  gold. 
All  these  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain, 
Despairing  pardon,  and  expecting  pain. 
Ask  not  what  pains ;  nor  further  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below : 
Some  roll  a  mighty  stone ;  some,  laid  along, 
And  bound  with  burning  wires,  on  spokes  of 

wheels  are  hung, 
Unhappy  Theseus,  doom'd  for  ever  there, 
Is  fix'd  by  Fate  on  his  eternal  chair : 
And  wretched  Phlegyas  warns  die  world  with 

cries, 

(Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or 
wise) 

' Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avenging 

deities.' 

To  tyrants,  others  have  their  countries  sold, 
Imposing  foreign  lords,  for  foreign  gold : 
Some  have  old  laws  repeal'd,  new  statutes  made, 
Not  as  the  people  pleas'd,  but  as  they  paid. 
With  incest  some  their  daughter's  bed  profan'd. 
All  dar'd  the  worst  of  ills,  and,  what  they  dar'd, 
attain'd. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
And  throats  of  brass,  inspir'd  with  iron  lungs, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishment  those  crimes  have  met 
But  let  us  haste,  our  voyage  to  pursue : 
The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view, 
The  gate,  and  iron  arch  above : — it  stands— 
And  anvils  lahourd  by  the  Cyclops'  hands. 
Before  our  farther  way  the  Fates  allow, 
Here  must  we  fix  on  high  the  golden  bough." 
She  said :  and  through  the  gloomy  shades  they 
past, 

And  chose  the  middle  path.— Arriv'd  at  last, 
The  prince,  with  living  water,  sprinkled  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body,  then  approach'd  the  door, 
Possess'd  the  porch,  and  on  the  front  above 
He  fix'd  the  fatal  bough,  requir'd  by  Pinto's  love. 
These  holy  rites  perform'd,  they  took  their  way, 
Where  long  extended  plains  of  pleasure  lay. 
The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie, 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky— 
The  blissful  seats  of  happy  souls  below : 
Stars  of  their  own,  and  their  own  suns,  they 
know. 

Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 

And,  on  the  green,  contend  th'  wrestler's  ^tv«A. 
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Some,  in  heroic  verse,  divinely  ring : 

Others  in  artful  measures  lead  the  ring. 

The  Thracian  bard,  surrounded  by  the  rest, 

There  stands  conspicuous  in  his  flowing  vest. 

His  flying  fingers,  and  harmonious  quill. 

Strike  seven  distinguished  notes,  and  seven  at 

once  they  fill. 
Here  found  they  Teucer's  old  heroic  race, 
Born,  better  times,  and  happier  years  to  grace, 
Assaracus  and  Illus  here  enjoy 
Perpetual  fame,  with  him  who  founded  Troy. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar, 
Their  shining  arms  and  coursers  train'd  to  war. 
Their  lances  fix'd  in  earth— their  steeds  around, 
Free  from  their  harness,  froze  the  flowery  ground. 
The  love  of  horses  which  they  had,  alive, 
And  care  of  chariots  aAer  death,  survive. 
Some  cheerful  souls  were  feasting  on  the  plain ; 
Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  maintain, 
Beneath  a  laurel  shade,  where  mighty  Po 
Mounts  up  to  woods  above,  and  hides  his  head 

below. 

Here  patriots  live,  who,  for  their  country's  good, 
In  fighting  fields,  were  prodigal  of  blood : 
Priests  of  unblemish'd  lives  here  make  abode, 
And  poets  worthy  their  inspiring  god  ; 
And  searching  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts, 
Who  grae'd  their  age  with  new-invented  arts; 
Those  who  to  worth,  their  bounty  did  extend, 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 
The  heads  of  these,  with  holy  fillets  bound, 
And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  crown'd. 

To  these  the  Sibyl  thus  her  speech  address'd, 
And  first  to  him  surrounded  by  the  rest— 
(Tow'ringhis  height  and  ample  was  his  breast) 
"Say,  happy  souls!  divine  Musfpus!  say, 
Where  lives  Anchises,  and  where  lies  our  way 
To  find  the  hero,  for  whose  only  sake 
We  sought  the  dark  abodes,  and  cross "d  the  bitter 
lake." 

To  this  the  sacred  poet  thus  replied : 
"In  no  fix'd  place  the  happy  souls  reside, 
In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds, 
By  crystal  streams,  that  murmur  through  the 
meads : 

But  pass  yon  easy  hill,  and  thence  descend  ; 
The  path  conducts  you  to  your  journey's  end." 
This  said,  he  led  them  up  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  shows  them  all  the  shining  fields  below. 
They  wind  the  hill,  and  through  the  blissful 

meadows  go. 
But  old  Anchises,  in  a  flow'ry  vale, 
Roview'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  took  the  tale— 
Those  happy  spirits,  which,  ordain 'd  by  Fate, 
For  future  being  and  now  l>odies  wait — 
With  studious  thought,  observ'd  th1  illustrious 

throng 

In  Nature's  order,  as  they  pass'd  along— 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and  their 
care, 

In  peaceful  senates,  and  successful  war. 

He,  when  JEnena  on  the  plain  appears, 

Meets  him  with  open  arms,  and  falling  tears. 

"  Welcome,"  he  said,  "  the  gods'  undoubted  race! 

0  long  expected  to  my  dear  embrace ; 

Once  more,  'tis  giv'n  me  to  behold  your  face ! 


The  love  and  pious  dnty  which  yon  pay,  \ 
Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way.  1 
Tis  tree,  computing  times.  I  now  believ'd  J 
The  happy  day  Approach "d ;  nor  are  my  hopes  ; 

deceiv'd.  * 
What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  yoa  h 

pass'd,  r 
What  storms  sustained,  and  on  what  shores  been  f 

cast !  i 
How  have  I  fcar'd  your  fate,  bat  fear'd  it  most 
When  Love  assatl'd  you  on  the  Libyan  coast" 
To  this,  the  filial  duty  thus  replies :  f 
"  Your  sacred  ghost,  before  my  sleeping  eyes,  t 
Appear'd.  and  often  urg'd  this  painful  enter-  u 

prise. 

AAer  long  tossing  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  " 
My  navy  rides  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  f 
But  roach  your  hand,  oh  parent  shade !  nor  shun  j 
The  dear  embraces  of  your  longing  son  V1 
He  said  :  and  falling  tears  his  face  bedew:  I 
Then  thrice,  around  his  neck,  his  arms  he  threw:  .; 
And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipp'd  away, 
Like  winds,  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  day. 
Now,  in  a  secret  vale,  the  Trojan  sees  * 
A  sep'rate  grove  through  which  a  gentle  breeze  t 
Plays  with   a  passing  breath,  and  whispers  ( 

through  the  trees:  • 
And,  just  before  the  confines  of  the  wood,  1 
The  gliding  Lethe  leads  her  silent  flood.  I 
About  the  boughs  an  airy  nation  flew,  ^ 
Thick  as  the  humming  bees,  that  hunt  the  golden 

dew,  1 
In  summer's  heat ;  on  tops  of  lilies  feed,  *• 
And  creep  within  their  bells,  to  suck  the  balmy 

seed : 

The  winged  army  roams  the  field  around; 
The  rivers  nnd  the  rocks  remurmiir  to  the  sound,  l 
<A?nens  wond'ring  stood,  then  ask'd  the  cause,  , 
Which  to  the  stream  the  crowding  people  draws. 
Then  thus  the  sire:  " The  souls  that  throng  the 
flood 

Are  those,  to  whom  by  Fate,  are  other  bodies 
ow'd : 

In  Lethe's  lake,  they  long  oblivion  taste, 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past. 
Long  has  my  soul  desir'd  this  time  and  place, 
To  set  before  your  siirht  your  glorious  race, 
That  this  presaging  joy  may  fire  your  mind, 
To  seek  the  shores  by  destiny  dcsk'n'd.'*— . 
"O  father!  can  it  be.  that  souls  sublime 
Return  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime, 
And  that  the  genrous  mind,  releas'd  by  death. 
Can  covet  lazy  limbs,  and  mortal  breath  V* 
Anchises  then,  in  order,  thus  begun 
To  clear  those  wonders  to  his  godlike  son : 
"  Know,  first,  that  heaven,  and  earth's  compacted 
frame, 

And  flowing  water*,  and  the  starry  flame. 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds— and  animates  the  whole.  ' 
This  active  mind,  infus'd  through  all  the  space, 
Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  mass.  1 
Hence  men  and  beasts  the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monsters  of  the  main.  h 
Th'  ethereal  vigour  is  in  all  the  same ;  '. 
And  ev'ry  soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame—  j, 
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As  much  ae  earthly  limbs  and  gross  allay 
Of  mortal  members,  subject  to  decay, 
Blunt  not  the  beams  of  heaven  and  edge  of  day. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts, 
Desire  and  fear  by  turns  possess  their  hearts, 
And  grief,  and  joy :  nor  can  the  grov'ling  mind, 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  confined, 
Assert  the  native  skies,  or  own  its  heavenly  kind: 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains ; 
But  long-contracted  filth  e'en  in  the  soul  remains. 
The  relics  of  in  vet' rate  vice  they  wear ; 
And  spots  of  sin  obscene  in  ev'ry  face  appear. 
For  this  are  various  penances  enjoin'd  ; 
And  some  are  hung  to  bleach  upon  the  wind, 
Some  plung'd  in  waters,  others  purg'd  in  fires, 
Till  all  the  dregs  are  drain'd,  and  all  the  rust 
expires. 

All  have  their  manes,  and  those  manes  bear : 
The  few,  so  cleans'd,  to  these  abodes  repair, 
And  breathe  in  ample  fields,  the  soft  Elysian  air. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime; 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains; 
But  the  pure  ether  of  the  soul  remains. 
But,  when  a  thousand  rolling  years  are  past, 
(So  long  their  punishments  and  penance  last) 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are,  by  the  driving  god, 
CompeU  d  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood, 
In  large  forgetful  draughts,  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labours  and  their  irksome  years, 
That,  unrememb'ring  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again." 
Thus  having  said,  the  father-spirit  leads 
The  priestess  and  his  son  through  swarms  of 
shades, 

And  takes  a  rising  ground,  from  thence  to  see 
The  loug  procession  of  his  progeny. 
"Survey  (pursued  the  sire)  this  airy  throng, 
As,  offer'd  to  the  view,  they  pass  along. 
These  are  th'  Italian  names,  which  Fate  will  join 
With  ours,  and  graff  upon  the  Trojan  line. 
Observe  the  youth  who  first  appears  in  sight, 
And  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light, 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air, 
And  leans  just  forward  on  a  shining  spear : 
Silvius  is  he,  tby  last  begotten  race, 
But  first  in  order  sent,  to  fill  thy  place— 
An  Alban  name,  but  mix'd  with  Dardan  blood: 
Born  in  the  covert  of  a  shady  wood. 
Him  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife, 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 
In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat, 
And,  born  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget; — 
Then  Procas,  honour  of  the  Trojan  name, 
Cartys,  and  Numitor,  of  endless  fame. 
A  second  Silvius  after  these  appears— 
Silvius  ^neas,  for  thy  name  he  bears— 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renown 'd ; 
Who,  late  restor'd,  in  Alba  shall  be  crown'd. 
How  great  they  look!  how  vigorously  they  wield 
Their  weighty  lances,  and  sustain  the  shield ! 
But  they,  who  crown'd  with  oaken  wreaths  ap- 
pear, 

Shall  Gabian  walls  and  strong  Fidcene  rear ; 
Nomentum,  Bola,  with  Pometia,  found ; 
And  raise  Collatian  towers  on  rocky  ground. 


And  these  shall  then  be  towns  of  mighty  fame, 
Though  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without 
a  name. 

See  Romulus  the  great,  born  to  restore 
The  crown  that  once  his  injur'd  grand  sire  wore. 
This  prince  a  priestess  of  our  blood  shall  bear ; 
And  like  his  sire  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 
Two  rising  crests  his  royal  head  adorn : 
Born  from  a  god,  himself  to  godhead  born : 
His  sire  already  signs  him  for  the  skies, 
And  marks  his  seat  amid  the  deities. 
Auspicious  chief !  thy  race,  in  times  to  come, 
Shall  spread  the  conquests  of  imperial  Rome- 
Rome  whose  ascending  towers  shall  heaven  in- 
vade, 

Involving  earth  and  heaven  into  her  shade ; 
High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud,  like  her,  of  an  immortal  race, 
Then,  when  in  pomp  she  makes  the  Phrygian 
round, 

With  golden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown'd : 
A  hundred  gods  her  sweeping  train  supply, 
Her  offspring  all ;  and  all  command  the  sky. 
Now  fix  your  sight,  and  stand  intent,  to  see 
Your  Roman  race,  and  Julian  progeny. 
There  mighty  Ccesar  waits  his  vital  hour, 
Impatient  for  the  world,  and  grasps  his  promis'd 
power. 

But  next  behold  the  youth  of  form  divine— 
Cuesar  himself,  exalted  in  his  line — 
Augustus,  promis'd  oft,  and  long  foretold, 
Sent  to  the  realm  that  Saturn  rul'd  of  old; 
Born  to  restore  a  better  age  of  gold. 
Afric  and  India  shall  his  power  obey; 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  starry  way. 
Where  Atlas  turns  the  rolling  heavens  around, 
And  his  broad  shoulders  with  their  lights  are 
crown'd. 

At  his  foreseen  approach,  already  quake 
The  Caspian  kingdoms  and  Maeotian  lake. 
Their  seers  behold  the  tempest  from  afar ; 
And  threat  ning  oracles  denounce  the  war. 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates, 
And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  ne- 
phew's fates. 
Nor  Hercules  more  lands  or  labours  knew, 
Not  though  the  brazen-footed  hind  he  slew, 
Freed  Erymanthus  from  the  foaming  boar, 
And  dipp'd  his  arrows  in  Lernaean  gore. 
Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war, 
By  tigers  drawn  triumphant  in  his  car, 
From  Nysa's  top  descending  on  the  plains, 
With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 
And  doubt  we  yet  through  dangers  to  pursue 
The  paths  of  honour,  and  a  crown  in  view  ?— 
But  what's  the  man,  who  from  afar  appears, 
His  head  with  olive  crown'd,  his  hand  a  censer 
bears? 

His  hoary  beard  and  holy  vestments  bring 
His  lost  idea  back.  I  know  the  Roman  king. 
He  shall  to  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain, 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode,  a  sceptre  to  sus- 
tain. 

Him  Tullus  next  in  dignity  succeeds, 

An  active  ptmc^  *dj\  ^wcvfc  \»  tno&»\  ^ftfc&fc- 
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He  shall  his  troops  for  righting  fields  prepare, 
Disus'd  to  toils  and  triumphs  of  the  war. 
By  dint  of  sword,  his  crown  he  shall  increase, 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 
Whom  Ancus  follows  with  a  fawning  air, 
But  vain  within,  and  proudly  popular. 
Next  view  the  Tarquin  kings,  th'  avenging  sword 
Of  Brutus,  justly  drawn,  and  Rome  restor'd. 
He  first  renews  the  rods  and  axe  severe, 
And  gives  the  consuls  royal  robes  to  wear. 
His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
With  ignominy  scourg'd  in  open  sight, 
He  dooms  to  death  deserv'd,  asserting  public 
right. 

Unhappy  man !  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause ! 
Howe'er  the  doubtful  fact  is  understood, 
TU  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good, 
The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood. 
Behold  Tarquatus  the  same  track  pursue ; 
And  next  the  two  devoted  Dccii  view— 
The  Drusian  line,  Camillus  loaded  home 
With  standards  well  redeem 'd,  and  foreign  foes 
o'ercome. 

The  pair  you  see,  in  equal  armour  shine, 
Now,  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join : 
But,  when  they  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
And,  cloth'd  in  bodies,  breathe  your  upper  light, 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursue : 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  slaughter,  shall 
ensue  ? 

From  Alpine  heights  the  father  first  descends ; 
His  daughter's  husband  in  the  plain  attends : 
His  daughter's  husband  arms  his  eastern  friends. 
Embrace  again  my  sons!  be  foes  no  more; 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  her  children's  gore! 
And  thou,  the  first,  lay  down  thy  lawless  claim, 
Thou,  of  my  blood,  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name ! 
Another  comes,  who  shall  in  triumph  ride, 
And  to  the  Capitol  his  chariot  guide, 
From  conquer'd  Corinth,  rich  with  Grecian  spoils. 
And  yet  another,  fam'd  for  warlike  toils, 
On  Argos  shall  impose  the  Roman  laws, 
And  on  the  Greeks,  revenge  the  Trojan  cause ; 
Shall  drag  in  chains  their  Achillean  race ; 
Shall  vindicate  his  ancestors1  disgrace, 
And  Pallas,  for  her  violated  place. 
Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd, 
And  conq'ring  Cossus  goes  with  laurels  crown'd. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi  ?  who  declare 
The  Scipio's  worth,  those  thunderliolis  of  war, 
The  double  bane  of  Carthage  ?  Who  can  see, 
Without  esteem  for  virtuous  poverty, 
Severe  Fabricius,  or  can  cease  t'  admire 
The  ploughman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire? 
Tired  as  I  am,  my  praise  the  Fabii  claim ; 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
And,  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop  to  Fate ! 
Let  others  better  mould  the  running  mass 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass, 
And  soften  into  flesh,  a  marble  face ; 
Plead  better  at  the  bar ;  describe  the  skies, 
And  when  the  stars  descend,  and  when  they  rise. 
But  Rome  1  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  sway, 


To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey, 
Disposing  peace  and  war,  thy  own  majestic  way: 
To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to  free  2— 
These  are  imperial  arts  and  worthy  thee." 
He  paus'd — and,  while  with  wond'ring  eyes  they 
view'd 

The  passing  spirits,  thus  his  speech  renew'd : 
"See  great  Marcellus!  how,  untird  in  toils, 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils ! 

He,  when  his  country  (threatened  with  alarms) 
Requires  his  courage,  and- his  conq'ring  arms, 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punic  arms  affright; 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight; 
Then  to  the  Capitol  in  triumph  move : 
And  the  third  spoils  shall  grace  Feretrian  Jove." 
^Eneas  here  beheld,  of  form  divine, 
A  godlike  youth,  in  glitt'ring  armour  shine, 
With  great  Marcellus  keeping  equal  pace : 
But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejected  was  his  face. 
He  saw,  and  wond'ring,  ask'd  bis  airy  guide, 
What  and  of  whence  was  he,  who  press'd  the 

hero's  side? 
"  His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name  * 
How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same? 
Observe  the  crowds,  that  compass  him  around : 
All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raise  a  shouting 

sound : 

But  hovering  mists  around  his  brows  are  spread; 
And  night  with  sable  shades  involves  his  head" 
"Seek  not  to  know,  (the  ghost  replied  with  tears) 
The  sorrows  of  thy  sons  in  future  years. 
This  youth  (the  blissful  vision  of  a  day) 
Shall  just  be  shown  on  earth,  then  snatch'd  away. 
The  gods  too  high  had  rais'd  the  Roman  state, 
Were  but  their  gifts  as  permanent  as  great. 
What  groans  of  men  shall  fill  the  Martian  Field! 
How  fierce  a  blaze  his  flaming  pile  shall  yield! 
What  fun'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 
When,  rising  from  his  bed,  he  views  the  sad 

solemnity ! 
No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give, 
No  youth  afibrd  so  great  a  cause  to  grieve. 
The  Trojan  honour,  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  lost! 
Mirror  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth ! 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth ! 
No  foe,  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field 
Shall  dare  thee,  foot  to  foot,  with  sword  and 

shield ! 

Much  less  in  arms  oppose  thy  matchless  force, 
When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming 
horse. 

Ah!  couldst  thou  break  through  Fate's  severe 

decreo, 

A  new  Marcellus  shall  arise  in  thee!*  • 
Full  canisters  of  fragrant  lilies  bring, 
Mix'd  with  the  purple  roses  of  the  spring: 
Let  me  with  fun'ral  flowers  his  body  strow, 
This  gift,  which  parents  to  their  children  owe, 
This  unavailing  gill,  at  least  I  may  bestow!" 
Thus  having  said,  he  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground ; 

♦  Every  one  knows  bow  liberally  this  affecting  tribute 
to  the  virtues  of  the  young  Marcellus  was  rewarded  by 
his  mother  Oclavla. 
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Which  when  Anchises  to  his  son  had  shown, 
And  fir'd  his  mind  to  mount  the  promised  throne, 
He  tells  the  future  wars,  ordain1  d  by  Fate ; 
The  strength  and  customs  of  the  Latian  state ; 
The  prince,  and  people ;  and  forearms  his  care 
With  rules,  to  push  his  fortune,  or  to  bear. 

Two  gates  the  silent  house  of  Sleep  adorn ; 
Of  polish'd  iv'ry  this,  that  of  transparent  horn : 
True  visions  through  transparent  horn  arise, 
Through  polish'd  iv'ry  pass  deluding  lies. 
Of  various  things  discoursing  as  he  pass'd, 
Anchises  hither  bends  his  steps  at  last 
Then,  through  the  gate  of  iv'ry  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  offspring,  and  divining  guest. 
Straight  to  the  ships  JEneM  took  his  way, 
Embark'd  his  men,  and  skimm'd  along  the  sea, 
Still  coasting,  till  he  gain'd  Caieta's  bay. 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor : 
Their  heads  are  turn'd  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  shore. 


Book  VII. 

Jujro,  favouring  Turnus,  sends  Alec  to  to  stir  up 
a  quarrel,  and  to  break  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made,  between  the  Trojans  and  Latians. 

Whili  Turnus  urges  thus  his  enterprise, 
The  Stygian  Fury  to  the  Trojans  flies ; 
New  frauds  invents,  and  takes  a  steepy  stand, 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command ; 
Where  fair  Ascanius  and  his  youthful  train, 
With  horns  and  hounds,  a  hunting  match  ordain, 
And  pitch  their  toils  around  the  shady  plain. 
The  Fury  fires  the  pack ;  they  snuff,  they  vent, 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 
'Twas  of  a  well-grown  stag,  whose  antlers  rise 
High  o'er  his  front,  his  beams  invade  the  skies. 
From  this  light  cause,  th"  infernal  maid  prepares 
The  country  churls  to  mischief,  hate,  and  wars. 

The  stately  beast  the  two  Tyrrhidae  bred, 
Snatch  d  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  youngling 
fed. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  his  fodder  bring, 
Tyrrheus,  chief  ranger  to  the  Latian  king. 
Their  sister  Silvia  cherish'd  with  her  care 
The  little  wanton,  and  did  wreaths  prepare 
To  hang  his  budding  horns;  with  ribands  tied 
His  tender  neck,  and  comb'd  his  silken  hide, 
And  bath'd  his  body.    Patient  of  command 
In  time  he  grew,  and  growing,  us'd  to  hand, 
He  waited  at  his  master's  board  for  food ; 
Then  sought  his  savage  kindred  in  the  wood, 
Where  grazing  all  the  day,  at  night  he  came 
To  his  known  lodgings,  and  his  country  dame. 
This  household  beast,  that  us'd  the  woodland 
grounds, 

Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds. 
As  down  the  stream  he  swajro,  to  seek  retreat 
In  the  cool  waters,  and  to  quench  his  heat 
Ascanius,  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 
Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim : 
But  the  dire  fiend  the  fatal  arrow  guides, 
Which  piere'd  his  bowels  through  his  panting 
sides. 

The  bleeding  creature  issues  from  the  floods, 
Possess  d  with  fear,  and  seeks  his  known  abodes, 
His  old  familiar  hearth,  and  household  gods. 


He  falls;  he  fills  the  bouse  with  heavy  groans, 
Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans. 
Young  Silvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 
For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbourhood : 
The  churls  assemble ;  for  the  fiend  who  lay 
In  the  close  woody  covert,  urg'd  their  way. 
One  with  a  brand  yet  burning  from  the  flame, 
Arm'd  with  a  knotty  club  another  came ; 
Whateer  they  catch  or  find,  without  their  care, 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war. 
Tyrrheus,  the  foster-father  of  the  beast, 
Then  clench'd  a  hatchet  in  his  horny  fist, 
But  held  his  hand  from  the  descending  stroke, 
And  left  his  wedge  within  the  cloven  oak, 
To  whet  their  courage,  and  their  rage  invoke. 
And  now  the  Goddess,  exercis'd  in  ill, 
Who  watch 'd  an  hour  to  work  her  impious  will, 
Ascends  the  roof,  and  to  her  crooked  horn, 
Such  as  was  then  by  Latian  shepherds  borne, 
Adds  all  her  breath.    The  rocks  and  woods 
around, 

And  mountains  tremble  at  th*  infernal  sound. 
The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar, 
The  Veline  fountains,  and  sulphureous  Nar, 
Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  the  signal  of  the 
war. 

Young  mothers  wildly  stare,  with  fear  possessed, 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast 

CAMILLA.  COMES  TO  THB  AID  OF  TURYUB. 

Last  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came, 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warrior  dame: 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd, 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  field. 
Mix'd  with  the  first,  the  fierce  Virago  fought, 
Sustain'd  the  toils  of  arms,  the  dangers  sought; 
Outstripp'd  the  winds  in  speed  upon  the  plain, 
Flew  o'er  the  field,  nor  hurt  the  bearded  grain : 
She  swept  the  seas,  and,  as  she  skimm'd  along, 
Her  flying  feet,  unbath'd,  on  billows  hung. 
Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise, 
Where'er  she  passes  fix  their  wond'ring  eyes: 
Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight ; 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face; 
Her  head  with  ringlets  of  her  hair  is  crown'd; 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curls  are  bound. 
She  shakes  her  myrtle  jav'lin  ;  and,  behind, 
Her  Lycian  quiver  dances  in  tho  wind. 


Soon  as  the  prince  appears  without  the  gate, 
The  Volscians,  and  their  virgin  leader,  wait 
His  last  commands.    Then,  with  a  graceful 
mien, 

Lights  from  her  lofty  steed  the  warrior  queen : 
Her  squadron  imitates,  and  each  descends ; 
Whose  common  suit  Camilla  thus  commends : 
"If  sense  of  honour,  if  a  soul  secure 
Of  inborn  worth  that  can  all  tests  endure, 
Can  promise  aught,  or  on  itself  rely, 
Greatly  to  dare,  to  conquer,  or  to  die ; 
Then,  I  alone,  sustain'd  by  these,  will  meet 
The  Tyrrhene  troops,  and  promise  their  defeat 
Ours  be  the  danger,  ours  the  sole  renown : 
You,  gen'ral,  stay  behind^  and  qgaoxd.  ms^xJ* 
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Book  VIII. 


THE  SHIELD  Of  JBKBAB. 


Most  he  admires  the  shield's  mysterious  mould, 
And  Roman  triumphs  rising  on  the  gold : 
For  there,  embosa'd,  the  heavenly  smith  had 
wrought 

(Not  in  the  rolls  of  future  fate  untaught) 
The  wars  in  order,  and  the  race  divine 
Of  warriors  issuing  from  the  Julian  line. 
The  cave  of  Mars  was  dress'd  with  mossy  greens: 
There,  by  the  wolf,  were  laid  the  martial  twins. 
Intrepid  on  her  swelling  dugs  they  hung: 
The  foster  dam  loll'd  out  her  fawning  tongue : 
They  suck'd  secure,  while  bending  back  her 
head, 

She  lick'd  their  tender  limbs,  and  form'd  them  as 
they  fed. 

Not  far  from  thence,  new  Rome  appears,  with 
games 

Projected  for  the  rape  of  Sabine  dames. 
The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks :  a  war  succeeds, 
For  breach  of  public  faith,  and  unexampled 
deeds, 

Here  for  revenge  the  Sabine  troops  contend : 
The  Romans  there  with  arms  their  prey  defend. 
Wearied  with  tedious  war,  at  length  they  cease; 
And  both  the  kings  and  kingdoms  plight  the 
peace. 

The  friendly  chiefs  before  Jove's  altar  stand, 
Both  arm'd,  with  each  a  charger  in  his  hand : 
A  fatted  sow  for  sacrifice  is  led, 
With  imprecations  on  the  perjur'd  head. 
Near  this,  the  traitor  Metius,  stretch'd  between 
Four  fiery  steeds,  is  dragg'd  along  the  green, 
By  Tullus'  doom :  the  brambles  drink  his  blood ; 
And  his  torn  limbs  are  left,  the  vulture's  food. 
There,  Porsena  to  Rome  proud  Tarquin  brings, 
And  would  by  force  restore  the  banish'd  kings. 
One  tyrant  for  his  fellow-tyrant  fights : 
The  Roman  youth  assert  their  native  rights. 
Before  the  town  the  Tuscan  army  lies, 
To  win  by  famine,  or  by  fraud  surprise. 
Their  king,  halfthreat'ning,  half  disdaining  stood, 
While  Cocles  broke  the  bridge  and  stemm'd  the 
flood, 

The  captive  maids  there  tempt  the  raging  tide, 
Scap'd  from  their  chains,  with  Clcelia  for  their 
guide. 

High  on  a  rock  heroic  Manlius  stood, 
To  guard  the  temple  and  the  temple's  god. 
Then  Rome  was  poor ;  and  there  you  might  be- 
hold 

The  palace,  thatch'd  with  straw,  now  roof  d  with 
gold; 

The  silver  goose  before  the  shining  gate 
There  flew,  and  by  her  cackle,  sav'd  the  state, 
She  told  the  Gauls'  approach :  th'  approaching 
Gauls, 

Obscure  in  night,  ascend,  and  seize  the  walls. 
The  gold  dissembled  well  their  yellow  hair  j 
And  golden  chains  on  their  white  necks  they 
wear : 

Gold  are  their  vests :  long  Alpine  spears  they 
wield 

And  their  left  arm  sustains  a  length  of  shield. 


Hard  by,  the  leaping  Salian  priests  advance: 
And  naked  through  the  streets  the  mad  Lupetci 

dance 

In  caps  of  wool ;  the  targets  dropt  from  heaves. 
Here  modest  matrons,  in  soft  litters  driv'n, 
To  pay  their  vows  in  solemn  pomp  appear: 
And  od'rous  gums  in  their  chaste  hands  they  bear. 
Far  hence  remov'd,  the  Stygian  seats  are  teen ; 
Pains  of  the  damn'd ;  and  punish'd  Catiline, 
Hung  on  a  rock— the  traitor ;  and  around, 
The  Furies  hissing  from  the  nether  ground. 
Apart  from  these,  the  happy  souls  he  draws, 
And  Cato's  holy  ghost  dispensing  laws. 
Betwixt  the  quarters  flow  a  golden  sea: 
But  foaming  surges  there  in  silver  play. 
The  dancing  dolphins  with  their  tails  divide 
The  glittering  waves,  and  cut  the  precious  tide 
Amid  the  main,  two  mighty  fleets  engage— 
Their  brazen  beaks  oppos  e!  with  equal  rage. 
Actium  surveys  the  well-disputed  prize : 
Leucate's  wat'ry  plain  with  foaming  billows  fries. 
Young  Ccpsar,  on  the  stern,  in  armour  bright. 
Here  leads  the  Romans  and  their  gods  to  fight: 
His  beamy  temples  shoot  their  flames  afar; 
And  o'er  his  head  is  hung  the  Julian  star. 
Agrippa  seconds  him,  with  prosperous  gales, 
And,  with  propitious  gods,  his  foes  assails. 
A  naval  crown,  that  binds  his  manly  brows, 
The  happy  fortune  of  the  fight  foreshows. 

Rang'd  on  the  line  oppos'd,  Antonius  brings 
Barbarian  aids,  and  troops  of  eastern  kings, 
Th'  Arabians  near,  and  Bnctrians  from  afar, 
Of  tongues  discordant,  and  a  mingled  war ; 
And,  rich  in  gaudy  robes,  amidst  the  strife, 
His  ill  fate  follows  him — th'  Egyptian  wife. 
Moving  they  fight :  with  oars  and  forky  prows 
The  froth  is  gather'd,  and  the  water  glows. 
It  seems,  as  if  the  Cyclades  again 
Were  rooted  up,  and  justled  in  the  main ; 
Or  floating  mountains  floating  mountains  meet ; 
Such  is  the  fierce  encounter  of  the  fleet. 
Fire-balls  are  thrown,  and  pointed  javelins  fly 
The  fields  of  Neptune  take  a  purple  dye. 
The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms, 
With  cymbals  toss'd,  her  fainting  soldiers  wanns — 
Fool  as  she  was!  who  had  not  yet  diviu'd 
Her  cruel  fate ;  nor  saw  the  snakes  behind. 
Her  country  gods,  the  monsters  of  the  sky, 
Great  Neptune,  Pallas,  and  Love's  qneen,  defy. 
The  dog  Anubis  barks,  but  barks  in  vain, 
Nor  longer  dares  oppose  th'  ethereal  train. 
Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield, 
Is  grav'd,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field. 
The  Dira  souse  from  heaven  with  swift  descent: 
And  Discord,  dy'd  in  blood,  with  garments  rent, 
Divides  the  crowd :  her  steps  Bellona  treads, 
And  shakes  her  iron  rod  above  their  heads, 
This  seen,  Apollo,  from  his  Actian  height, 
Pours  down  his  arrows ;  at  whose  winged  flight 
The  trembling  Indians  and  Egyptians  yield, 
And  soft  Sabaeans  quit  the  wat'ry  field. 
The  fatal  mistress  hoists  her  silken  sails. 
And  shrinking  from  the  fight,  invokes  the  gales. 
Aghast  she  looks,  and  heaves  her  breast  for 
breath, 

Panting,  and  pale  with  fear  of  future  death. 
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The  god  had  figur'd  her,  as  driven  along 
By  winds  and  waves,  and  scudding  through  the 
throng. 

Just  opposite,  sad  Nilus  opens  wide, 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide, 
And  spreads  his  mantle  o'er  the  winding  coast, 
In  which  he  wraps  his  queen,  and  hides  the 
flying  host 

The  victor  to  the  gods,  his  thanks  express'd, 
And  Rome  triumphant  with  his  presence  bless'd. 
Three  hundred  temples  in  the  town  he  plac'd ; 
With  spoils  and  altars  every  temple  grae'd. 
Three  shining  nights,  and  three  succeeding  days, 
The  fields  resound  with  shouts,  the  streets  with 
praise, 

The  domes  with  songs,  the  theatres  with  plays. 
All  altars  flame :  before  each  altar  lies, 
Drench'd  in  his  gore,  the  destin'd  sacrifice. 
Great  Caesar  sits  sublime  upon  his  throne, 
Before  Apollo's  porch  of  Parian  stone ; 
Accepts  the  presents  vow'd  for  victory, 
And  hangs  the  monumental  crowns  on  high. 
Vast  crowds  of  vanquished  nations  march  along, 
Various  in  arms,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue. 
Here,  Mulciber  assigns  the  proper  place 
For  Carians,  and  th?  ungirt  Numidian  race ; 
Then  ranks  the  Thracians  in  the  second  row, 
With  Scythians,  expert  in  dart  and  bow. 
And  here  the  tam'd  Euphrates  humbly  glides ; 
And  there  the  Rhine  submits  his  swelling  tides, 
And  proud  Araxes,  whom  no  bridge  could  bind, 
The  Dane's  unconquerd  offspring  march  behind; 
And  Morini,  the  last  of  human  kind. 
These  figures  on  the  shield  divinely  wrought, 
By  Vulcan  labour'd,  and  by  Venus  brought, 
With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  hero's  thought. 
Unknown  the  names,  he  yet  admires  the  grace, 
And  bears  aloft  the  fame  and  fortune  of  his  race. 


Book  IX. 

NI8 US  AID  EUR  TALUS. 

Nioe  where  the  foes  their  utmost  guards  ad- 
vance, 

To  watch  the  gate,  was  warlike  Nisus'  chance. 
His  father  Hyrtacus  of  noble  blood  ; 
His  mother  was  a  huntress  of  the  wood, 
And  sent  him  to  the  wars.    Well  could  he  bear 
His  lance  in  fight,  and  dart  the  flying  spear, 
But  better  skill'd  unerring  shafts  to  send, 
Beside  him  stood  Euryalus,  his  friend — 
Euryalus,  than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  fairer  face,  or  sweeter  air,  could  boast 
Scarce  had  the  down  to  shade  his  cheeks  begun. 
One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one. 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shar'd ; 
And  now  were  both  by  choice  upon  the  guard. 

Then  Nisus  thus :  "  Or  do  the  gods  inspire 
This  warmth,  or  make  we  gods  of  our  desire? 
A  gen'rous  ardour  boils  within  my  breast, 
Eager  of  action,  enemy  to  rest : 
This  urges  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  mind, 
To  leave  a  memorable  name  behind. 
Thou  seest  the  Joe  secure ;  how  faintly  shine 
Their  scatterd  tfircs  1  the  most,  in  sleep  supine, 
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Along  the  ground,  an  easy  conquest  lie. 
The  wakeful  few  the  faming  flaggon  ply : 
All  hush'd  around.    Now  hear  what  I  revolve— 
A  thought  unripe — and  scarcely  yet  resolve. 
Our  absent  prince  both  camp  and  council  mourn ; 
By  message  both  would  hatsen  his  return : 
If  they  confer  what  I  demand,  on  thee, 
(For  fame  is  recompense  enough  for  me) 
Methinks,  beneath  yon  hill,  I  have  espied 
A  way  that  safely  will  my  passage  guide." 
Euryalus  stood  listening  while  he  spoke ; 
With  love  of  praise,  and  noble  envy  struck  j 
Then  to  his  ardent  friend  expos'd  his  mind : 
"  All  this  alone,  and  leaving  me  behind  1 
Am  I  unworthy,  Nisus,  to  be  join'd  1 
Think'st  thou  I  can  my  share  of  glory  yield, 
Or  send  thee  unassisted  to  the  field  ? 
Not  so  my  father  taught  my  childhood  arms- 
Born  in  a  siege,  and  bred  among  alarms, 
The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame." 

Then  Nisus  thus :  M  Alas !  Uiy  tender  yean 
Would  minister  new  matters  to  my  fears, 
So  may  the  gods,  who  view  this  friendly  strife, 
Restore  me  to  thy  lov'd  embrace  with  life. 
Condemn'd  to  pay  my  vows  (as  sure  I  trust) 
This  thy  request  is  cruel  and  unjust 
But  if  some  chance — as  many  chances  are, 
And  doubtful  hazards,  in  the  deeds  of  war— 
If  one  should  reach  my  head,  there  let  it  fall, 
And  spare  thy  life:  I  would  not  perish  all. 
Thy  blooming  youth  deserves  a  longer  date : 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  friend's  unhappy  fate, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  rites  bestow. 
Or  if  hard  fortune  shall  those  dues  deny, 
Thou  canst  at  least  an  empty  tomb  supply. 
O !  lot  not  me  the  widow's  tears  renew ; 
Nor  let  a  mother's  curse  my  name  pursue— 
Thy  pious  parent,  who,  for  love  of  thee, 
Forsook  the  coasts  of  friendly  Sicily, 
Her  age  committing  to  the  seas  and  wind, 
When  ev'ry  weary  matron  staid  behind." 
To  this,  Euryalus :  "  You  plead  in  vain, 
And  but  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain. 
No  more  delays  1  but  haste!"    With  that  he 
wakes 

The  nodding  watch :  each  to  his  office  takes. 
The  guard  reliev'd,  the  gen'rous  couple  went 
To  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent. 
All  creatures  else  forgot  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share ; 
Except  the  Trojan  peers,  who  wakeful  sate 
In  nightly  counsel  for  the  endanger'd  state. 
They  vote  a  message  to  their  absent  chief, 
Show  their  distress,  and  beg  a  swift  relief. 
Amid  the  camp  a  silent  seat  they  chose, 
Remote  from  clamour,  and  secure  from  foes. 
On  their  left  arms  their  ample  shields  they 
bear, 

Their  right  inclined  upon  the  bending  spear. 
Now  Nisus  and  his  friend  approach  the  guard, 
And  beg  admission,  eager  to  be  heard— 
Th'  affair  important,  not  to  be  deferr'd. 
Ascanius  bids  them  be  conducted  in, 
Ord'ring  the  more  experiene'd  to  ta^Ru 
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Then  Nisus  thus:  "Ye  fathers,  lend  your  ears; 
Nor  judge  our  bold  attempt  beyond  our  years. 
The  foe,  securely  drench'd  in  sleep  and  wine, 
Neglect  their  watch  ;  the  fires  but  thinly  shine ; 
And,  where  the  smoke  in  cloudy  vapours  flies, 
Cov'ring  the  plain,  and  curling  to  the  skies, 
Betwixt  two  paths  which  at  the  gate  divide, 
Close  by  the  sea  a  passage  we  have  spied, 
Which  will  our  way  to  great  iEneas  guide. 
Expect  each  hour  to  see  him  safe  again, 
Loaded  with  spoils  of  foes  in  battle  slain. 
Snatch  we  the  lucky  minute  while  we  may : 
Nor  can  we  be  mistaken  in  the  way ; 
For,  hunting  in  the  vales,  we  both  have  seen 
The  rising  turrets,  and  the  stream  between ; 
And  know  the  winding  course,  with  ev'ry  ford." 
He  ceas'd :  and  old  Alethes  took  the  word. 
"Our  country  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we 
place, 

Will  yet  from  ruin  save  the  Trojan  race, 
While  wo  behold  such  dauntless  worth  appear 
In  dawning  youth,#and  souls  so  void  of  fear." 
Then  into  tears  of  joy  the  father  broke ; 
Each  in  his  longing  arms  by  turns  he  took ; 
Panted  and  paus'd ;  and  thus  again  he  spoke : 
"  Ye  brave  young  men,  what  equal  gifts  can  we, 
Tn  recompense  of  such  desert,  decree? 
The  greatest  sure,  and  best  you  can  receive, 
The  gods  and  your  own  conscious  worth  will 
give. 

The  rest  our  grateful  gervral  will  bestow, 
And  young  Ascanius,  till  his  manhood,  owe." 
"And  I,  whose  welfare  in  my  father  lies," 
Ascanius  adds,  "  by  the  great  deities, 
By  my  dear  country,  by  my  household  gods, 
By  hoary  Vesta's  rites  and  dark  abodes, 
Adjure  you  both — (on  you  my  fortune  stands ; 
That  and  my  faith  I  plight  into  your  hands) — 
Make  me  but  happy  in  his  safe  return, 
Whose  wanted  presence  I  can  only  mourn; 
Your  common  gift  shall  two  large  goblets  be 
Of  silver,  wrought  with  curious  imag'ry, 
And  high  emboss'd,  which  when  old  Priam 
reign'd, 

My  conqu'ring  sire  at  sack'd  Arisba  gain'd, 
And,  more,  two  tripods  cast  in  antique  mould, 
With  two  gTeat  talents  of  the  finest  gold ; 
Beside  a  costly  bowl,  engrav'd  with  art, 
Which  Dido  gave,  when  first  she  gave  her  heart 
But,  if  in  conquer 'd  Italy  we  reign, 
When  spoils  by  lot  the  victor  shall  obtain— 
Thou  saw'st  the  courser  by  proud  Turnus  press'd, 
That,  Nisus !  and  his  arms,  and  nodding  crest, 
And  shield,  from  chance  exempt,  shall  be  thy 
share ; 

Twelve  laboring  slaves,  twelve  handmaids  young 
and  fair, 

All  clad  in  rich  attire,  and  train'd  with  care ; 
And,  last,  a  Latian  field  with  fruitful  plains, 
And  a  large  portion  of  the  king's  domains  : 
But  thou  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  allied, 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affection  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youth!  Be  wholly  mine: 
Take  full  possession :  all  my  soul  is  thine. 
One  faith,  one  fame,  and  fate,  shall  both  attend : 
My  life's  companion,  and  my  bosom  friend— 


My  peace  shall  be  committed  to  thy  omre; 
And,  to  thy  conduct,  my  concerns  in  war." 

Then  thus  the  young  Euryalus  replied : 
"Whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide, 
The  same  shall  be  my  age,  as  now  my  youth : 
No  time  shall  find  me  wanting  to  my  truth. 
This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain — 
(And,  this  ungranted,  all  rewards  are  vain) 
Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came— 
And  sure  the  best  that  ever  bore  the  name 
Whom  neither  Troy  nor  Sicily  could  hold 
From  me  departing,  but,  o'erspent  and  old, 
My  fate  she  followed.  Ignorant  of  this 
(Whatever)  danger,  neither  parting  kiss 
Nor  pious  blessing  taken,  her  I  leave, 
And  in  this  only  act  of  all  my  life  deceive. 
By  this  right  hand,  and  conscious  night  I  swear, 
My  soul  so  sad  a  farewell  could  not  bear. 
Be  you  her  comfort ;  fill  my  vacant  place ; 
(Permit  mo  to  presume  so  great  a  grace) 
Support  her  age,  forsaken  and  distressed. 
That  hope  alone  will  fortify  my  breast 
Against  the  worst  of  fortunes,  and  of  fears." 
He  said.  The  mov'd  assistants  melt  in  tears. 
Then  thus  Ascanius,  wonder-struck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety ; 
"  So  great  beginnings,  in  so  green  an  age, 
Exact  the  faith  which  I  again  engage. 
Thy  mother  all  the  dues  shall  justly  claim, 
Crcusa  had,  and  only  want  the  name. 
Whate'er  event  thy  bold  attempt  shall  have, 
'Tis  merit  to  have  born  a  son  so  brave. 
Now  by  my  head,  a  sacred  oath,  I  swear, 
(My  father  us'd  it)  what,  returning  here 
fcrown'd  with  success,  I  for  thyself  prepare, 
That,  if  thou  fail,  shall  thy  lov'd  mother  share." 

He  said,  and  weeping  while  he  spoke  the  word, 
From  his  broad  belt  ho  drew  a  shining  sword, 
Magnificent  with  gold.    Lycaon  made, 
And  in  an  iv'ry  scabbard  sheath *d  the  blade. 
This  was  his  gift    Great  Mnestheus  gave  his 
friend 

A  lion's  hide,  his  body  to  defend  ; 
And  good  Alethes  furnish'd  him  beside, 
With  his  own  trusty  helm,  of  temper  tried. 
Thus  arm'd  they  went.  The  noble  Trojans  wait 
Their  issuing  forth,  and  follow  to  the  gate 
With  prayers  and  vows.  Above  the  rest  appears 
Ascanius,  manly  far  beyond  his  years, 
And  messages  committed  to  their  care, 
Which  all  in  winds  were  lost,  and  flitting  air. 
The  trenches  first  they  pass'd ;  then  took  their 
way 

Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitch'd  pavilions  lay; 
To  many  fatal,  ere  themselves  were  slain. 
They  found  the  careless  host  dispersed  upon  the 
plain, 

Who  gorg'd  and  drunk  with  wine,  supinely 
snore. 

Unharness'd  chariots  stand  along  the  shore : 
Amidst  the  wheels  and  reins,  the  goblet  by, 
A  medley  of  debauch  and  war,  they  lie. 
Observing  Nisus  show'd  his  friend  the  sight, 
"Behold  a  conquest  gain'd  without  a  fight. 
Occasion  offers ;  and  I  stand  prepar'd : 
There  lies  our  way :  be  thou  upon  the  guard, 
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And  look  around,  while  I  securely  go, 
And  hew  a  passage  through  the  sleeping  foe.'* 
Softly  he  spoke ;  then,  striding,  took  his  way, 
With  his  drawn  sword,  where  haughty  Rharanes 
lay; 

His  head  rais'd  high  on  tapestry  beneath, 
And  heaving  from  his  breast,  he  drew  his 
breath— 

A  king  and  prophet,  by  King  Turnus  lov'd ; 
But  fate  by  prescience  cannot  be  remov'd. 
Him  and  his  sleeping  slaves  he  slew ;  then  spies 
Where  Rhemus,  with  his  rich  retinue,  lies. 
His  armour-bearer  first,  and  next  he  kills 
His  charioteer,  intrench'd  betwixt  the  wheels 
And  his  lov'd  horses ;  last  invades  their  lord : 
Full  on  his  neck  he  drives  the  fatal  sword : 
The  gasping  head  flies  off;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  welters  in  the  blood, 
Which,  by  the  spurning  heels  dispers'd  around, 
The  bed  besprinkles,  and  bedews  the  ground. 
Lamus  the  bold,  and  Larnyrus  the  strong, 
He  slew,  and  then  Serranus  fair  and  young. 
From  dice  and  wine  the  youth  retir'd  to  rest, 
And  puff'd  the  fumy  god  from  out  his  breast : 
E'en  then  he  dream' d  of  drink  and  lucky  pi  ay- 
More  lucky,  had  it  lasted  till  the  day. 

The  famish'd  lion  thus,  with  hunger  bold, 
O'erleaps  the  fences  of  the  nightly  fold, 
And  tears  the  peaceful  flocks :  with  silent  awe 
Trembling  they  lie,  and  pant  beneath  his  paw. 

Nor  with  less  rage  Euryalas  employs 
The  wrathful  sword,  or  fewer  foes  destroys : 
But  on  th'  ignoble  crowd  his  fury  flew : 
He  Fad  us,  Hebesus,  and  Rhcetus  slew. 
Oppress'd  with  heavy  sleep  the  former  fall, 
But  RhGBtus  wakeful,  and  observing  all : 
Behind  a  spacious  jar  he  slunk  for  fear : 
The  fatal  iron  found  and  reach'd  him  there ; 
For,  as  he  rose,  it  pierc'd  his  naked  side, 
And,  reeking,  thence  return'd  in  crimson  dy'd. 
The  wound  pours  out  a  stream  of  wine  and 
blood, 

The  purple  soul  comes  floating  in  the  flood. 

Now,  where  Messapus  quarter'd,  they  arrive. 
The  fires  were  fainting  there,  and  just  alive : 
The  warrior-horses,  tied  in  order,  fed. 
Nisus  observ'd  the  discipline,  and  said : 
"Our  eager  thirst  of  blood  may  both  betray; 
And  see  the  scatter'd  streaks  of  dawning  day, 
Foe  to  nocturnal  thefts.  No  more,  my  friend : 
Here  let  our  glutted  execution  end. 
A  lane  through  slaughter 'd  bodies  we  have  made 
The  bold  Euryalus,  though  loth  obey'd. 
Of  arms  and  arras,  and  of  plate  they  find 
A  precious  load ;  but  these  they  leave  behind. 
Yet,  fond  of  gaudy  spoils,  the  boy  would  stay 
To  make  the  rich  caparison  his  prey, 
Which  on  the  steed  of  conquer'd  Rhamnes  lay. 
Nor  did  his  eyes  less  longingly  behold 
The  girdle-belt,  with  nails  and  burnish'd  gold. 
This  present  Csdicus  the  rich  bestow'd 
On  Remulus,  when  friendship  first  they  vow'd, 
And,  absent,  join'd  in  hospitable  ties : 
He,  dying,  to  his  heir  bequeathe  the  prize ; 
Till  by  the  conq'ring  Ardean  troops  oppress'd, 
He  fell ;  and  they  the  glorious  gift  possess'd. 


These  glittering  spoils  (now  made  the  victor's 
gain) 

He  to  his  body  suits,  but  suits  in  vain. 
Mesapus'  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest 
And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest 
Proud  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey, 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  ready  way. 

But  far  they  had  not  pass'd,  before  they  spied 
Three  hundred  horse,  with  Volscens  for  their 
guide, 

The  queen  a  legion  to  King  Turnus  sent : 
But  the  swift  horse  the  slower  foot  prevent, 
And  now,  advancing,  sought  the  leader's  tent 
They  saw  the  pair;  for,  through  the  doubtful 
shade, 

His  shining  helm  Euryalus  betray'd, 
On  which  the  moon  with  full  reflection  play'd. 
"Tis  not  for  nought,"  cried  Volscens  from  the 
crowd, 

"These  men  go  there:"  then  rais'd  his  voice  aloud : 
"Stand!  stand!  why  thus  in  arms?  and  whither 
bent? 

From  whence,  to  whom,  and  on  what  errand 
sent?" 

Silent  they  scud  away,  and  haste  their  flight 
To  neighb'ring  woods,  and  trust  themselves  to 
night 

The  speedy  horse  all  passages  belay, 
And  spur  their  smoking  steeds  to  cross  their 
way; 

And  watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood, 
Black  was  the  forest :  thick  with  beech  it  stood, 
Horrid  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn : 
Few  paths  of  human  feet,  or  tracks  of  beasts, 

were  worn. 
The  darkness  of  the  shades,  his  heavy  prey, 
And  fear,  misled  the  younger  from  his  way. 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns  with  happier  haste, 
And,  thoughtless  of  his  friend,  the  forest  pass'd, 
And,  Alban  plains  (from  Alba's  name  so  call'd) 
Where  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stall'd ; 
Till,  turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  his  ground, 
And  miss'd  his  friend,  and  cast  his  eyes  around. 
"Ah  wretch!"  he  cried— "where  have  I  left  be- 
hind 

Th'  unhappy  youth  ?  wheTe  shall  I  hope  to  find  ? 
Or  what  way  take?"  Again  he  ventures  back. 
And  treads  the  mazes  of  his  former  track. 
He  winds  the  wood,  and,  list'ning,  hears  the  noise 
Of  trampling  coursers,  and  the  riders'  voice. 
The  sound  approach'd ;  and  suddenly  he  view'd 
The  foes  enclosing,  and  his  friend  pursued, 
Forelaid  and  taken,  while  he  strove  in  vain 
The  shelter  of  the  friendly  shades  to  gain. 
What  should  he  next  attempt?  what  arms  employ, 
What  fruitless  force  to  free  the  captive  boy  ? 
Or  desp'rate  should  he  rush,  and  lose  his  life, 
With  odds  oppress'd,  in  such  unequal  strife ! 
Resolv'd  at  length,  his  pointed  spear  he  shook  ; 
And  casting  on  the  moon  a  mournful  look : 
"  Guardian  of  groves,  and  goddess  of  the  night ! 
Fair  queen!"  he  said,  "direct  my  dart  aright 
If  e'er  my  pious  father  for  my  sake, 
Did  grateful  off 'rings  on  thy  altars  make, 
Or  I  increas'd  them  with  my  silvan  toils, 
And  hang  thy  holy  roofs  with.  «a.va%*  v^o&v 
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Give  me  to  scatter  these.1'  Then  from  his  ear 
He  pois'd,  and  aim'd,  and  launch 'd  the  trembling 
spear. 

The  deadly  weapon,  hissing  from  the  grove, 
Impetuous  on  the  back  of  Sulmo  drove ; 
Piere'd  his  thin  armour,  drank  his  vital  blood, 
And  in  his  body  left  the  broken  wood. 
He  staggers  round :  his  eyeballs  roll  in  death, 
And,  with  short  sobs,  he  gasps  away  his  breath. 
All  stand  amaz'd  : — a  second  jav'lin  flies 
With  equal  strength,  and  quivers  through  the 
skies. 

This  through  thy  temples,  Tagus,  forc'd  the  way, 
And  in  the  brain-pan  warmly  buried  lay. 
Fierce  Volscens  foams  with  rage,  and,  gazing 
round, 

Descried  not  him  who  gave  the  fatal  wound, 
Nor  knew  to  fix  revenge.   "  But  thou,"  he  cries, 
"Shalt  pay  for  both,"  and  at  the  pris'ner  flies 
With  his  drawn  sword.  Then,  struck  with  deep 
despair, 

That  cruel  sight  his  comrade  could  not  bear ; 
But  from  the  covert  ruslrd  in  open  view, 
And  sent  his  voice  before  him  as  he  flew : 
"  Me !  me  P  he  cried — "  turn  all  your  swords  alone 
On  me — the  fact  confess'd,  the  fault  my  own. 
He  neither  could  nor  durst,  the  guiltless  youth— 
Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  witness  to  the  truth! 
His  only  crime  (if  friendship  can  offend) 
Is  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  friend." 
Too  late  he  speaks: — the  sword  with  fury  guides, 
Driven  with  full  force,  had  piere'd  his  tender 
sides. 

Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth:  the  yawning 
wound 

Gush'd  out  a  purple  stream,  and  stain'd  the 
ground. 

His  snowy  neck  reclines  upon  his  breast, 
Like  a  fair  flow'r  by  the  keen  share  oppress'd — 
Like  a  white  poppy  sinking  on  the  plain, 
Whose  heavy  head  is  overcharg'd  with  rain. 
Despair  and  rage,  and  vengeance  justly  vow'd, 
Drove  Nisus  headlong  on  the  hostile  crowd. 
Volscens  he  seeks ;  on  him  alone  he  bends ; 
Borne  back  and  bor'd  by  his  surrounding  friends, 
Onward  he  pressed,  and  kept  him  still  in  sight, 
Then  whirl'd  aloft  his  sword  with  all  his  might: 
Th'  unerring  steel  descended  while  he  spoke, 
Piere'd  his  wide  mouth,  and  through  his  weasand 
broke. 

Dying  he  slew  ;  and  stagg'ring  on  the  plain, 
With  swimming  eyes  he  sought  his  comrade  slain; 
Then  quiet  on  his  bleeding  bosom  fell, 
Content,  in  death,  to  be  reveng'd  so  well. 

O  happy  friends !  for,  if  my  verse  can  give 
Immortal  life,  your  fame  shall  ever  live. 
Fix'd  as  the  capital's  foundation  lies, 
And  spread,  where'er  the  Roman  eagle  flies. 


BookX. 

DIATH  OF  PALLAS. 

Tovho  Pallas,  when  he  saw  the  chief  advance 
Within  due  distance  of  his  flying  lance, 
Prepares  to  charge  him  first — resolv'd  to  try 
If  fortune  would  his  want  of  force  supply  j 


And  thus  to  heaven  and  Hercules  addrest'd : 
"  Alcides,  once  on  earth  Evander's  guest ! 
His  son  adjures  thee,  by  those  holy  rites, 
That  hospitable  board,  those  genial  nights, 
Assist  my  great  attempt  to  gain  this  prize, 
And  let  proud  Turnus  view,  with  dying  eyes, 
His  ravish'd  spoils."    Twas  heard,  the  vain  re- 
quest ; 

Alcides  mourn'd,  and  stiflled  sighs  within  his 
breast 

Then  Jove,  to  soothe  his  sorrow,  thus  began : 
"  Short  bounds  of  life  are  set  to  mortal  man. 
'Tis  virtue's  work  alone  to  stretch  the  narrow 
span. 

So  many  sons  of  gods,  in  bloody  fight 
Around  the  walls  of  Troy,  have  lost  the  light: 
My  own  Sarpedon  fell  beneath  his  foe  ; 
Nor  I,  his  mighty  sire,  could  ward  the  blow. 
E'en  Turnus  shortly  shall  resign  his  breath, 
And  stands  already  on  the  verge  of  death." 
This  said,  the  god  permits  the  fatal  fight, 
But  from  the  Latian  fields  averts  his  sight. 
Now  with  full  force  his  spear  young  Pallas 
threw ; 

And,  having  thrown,  his  shining  falchion  drew, 
The  steel  just  graz'd  along  the  shoulder-joint, 
And  mark'd  it  slightly  with  the  glancing  point 
Fierce  Turnus  first  to  nearer  distance  drew, 
And  pois'd  his  pointed  spear,  before  he  threw: 
Then  as  the  winged  weapon  whizz'd  along, 
"See  now,"  said  he,  **  whose  arm  is  better  strung. 
The  spear  kept  on  the  fatal  course,  unstay'd 
By  plates  of  iron,  which  o'er  the  shield  were  laid: 
Through  folded  brass,  and  tough  bull-hides,  it 
pass'd, 

His  corslet  piere'd,  and  reach 'd  his  heart  at  last, 
In  vain  the  youth  tugs  at  the  broken  wood: 
The  soul  comes  issuing  with  the  vital  blood : 
Ho  falls :  his  arms  upon  his  body  sound : 
And  with  his  bloody  teeth  he  bites  the  ground. 
Turnus  bestrode   the  corpse:   « Arcadians, 
hear," 

Said  he :  "  my  message  to  your  master  bear : 
Such  as  the  sire  descrv'd,  the  son  I  send : 
It  cost  him  dear  to  be  the  Phrygian's  friend. 
The  lifeless  body,  tell  him,  I  bestow 
Unask'd,  to  rest  his  wand  ring  ghost  below." 
He  said,  and  trampled  down,  with  all  the  force 
Of  his  left  foot,  and  spurn'd  the  wretched  corse; 
Tli en  snatch'd  the  shining  belt,  with  gold  inlaid— 
The  belt  Eurytion's  artful  hands  had  made; 
Where  fifty  fatal  brides,  express'd  to  sight, 
All  in  the  compass  of  one  mournful  night, 
Depriv'd  their  bridegrooms  of  returning  light. 

In  an  ill  hour  insulting  Turnus  tore 
Those  golden  spoils,  and  in  a  worse  he  wore. 
O  mortals !  blind  in  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  low! 
The  time  shall  come,  when  Turnus,  but  in  vain, 
Shall  wish  untouched  the  trophies  of  the  slain— 
Shall  wish  the  fatal  belt  were  far  away, 
And  curse  the  dire  remembrance  of  the  day. 

THE  DIA.TH  Of  LAUSUS. 

His  father's  peril  Lausus  view'd  with  grief: 
He  sigh'd,  he  wept,  he  ran  to  his  relief! 
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And  here  heroic  youth,  'tis  here  I  must 
To  thy  immortal  memory  be  just, 
And  sing  an  act  so  noble  and  so  new, 
Posterity  will  scarce  believe  'tis  true. 
Pain'd  with  the  wound,  and  useless  for  the 
fight, 

The  father  sought  to  save  himself  by  flight: 
Encumber 'd,  slow  he  dragg'd  the  spear  along. 
Which  picrc'd  his  thigh,  and  in  his  buckler  hung. 
The  pious  youth,  resolv'd  on  death,  below 
The  lifted  sword,  springs  forth  to  face  the  foe ; 
Protects  his  parent,  and  prevents  the  blow, 
Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field, 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquish'd  father  shield. 
All  flr'd  with  generous  indignation,  strive, 
And,  with  a  storm  of  darts,  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief,  who,  held  at  bay  from  far, 
On  his  Vulcanian  orb  sustain'd  the  war. 

As,  when  thick  hail  comes  ratt'ling  in  the  wind, 
The  ploughman,  passenger,  and  lab'ring  hind, 
For  shelter  to  the  neighb'ring  covert  fly, 
Or,  hous'd.  or  safe  in  hollow  caverns,  lie; 
But,  that  o'crblown,  when  heaven  above  them 
smiles, 

Return  to  travail,  and  renew  their  toils : 
jEneas,  thus  o'erwhelm'd  on  every  side, 
The  storm  of  darts,  undaunted,  did  abide; 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud  with  friendly  threat'ning 
cried : 

M  Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and  rage, 
In  such  attempts,  beyond  thy  tender  age, 
Betray'd  by  pious  love  ?" — Nor,  thus  forborn 
The  youth  desists,  but  with  insulting  scorn 
Provokes  the  ling'ring  prince,  whose  patience 
tir'd, 

Grave  place;  and  all  his  breast  with  fury  flr'd 
For  now  the  Fates  prepar'd  their  sharpen'd 
shears ; 

And  lifted  high  the  flaming  sword  appears, 
Which,  full  descending,  with  a  frightful  sway, 
Through  shield  and  corslet  fore'd  the  impetuous 
way, 

And  buried  deep  in  his  fair  bosom  lay. 
The  purple  streams  through  the  thin  armour 
strove, 

And  drench 'd  the  embroider'd  coat  his  mother 
wove; 

And  life  at  length  forsook  his  heaving  heart, 
Loth  from  so  sweet  a  mansion  to  depart 

But  when,  with  blood  and  paleness  all  o'er- 
spread, 

The  pious  prince  beheld  young  Lausus  dead, 
He  griev'd,  he  wept ;  (the  sight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love — a  sadly  pleasing  thought) 
Then  stretch 'd  his  hand  to  hold  him  up,  anci 
said : 

"  Poor  hapless  youth !  what  praises  can  be  paid 
To  love  so  great,  to  such  trnnscendant  store 
Of  early  worth,  and  sure  presage  of  more  ? 
Accept  whate'er  jEneas  can  afTord : 
Untouch *d  thy  arms,  untaken  be  thy  sword  ; 
And  all  that  pleas'd  the  living,  still  remain 
Inviolate,  and  sacred  to  the  slain. 
Thy  body  on  thy  parents  I  bestow, 
To  rest  thy  soul,  at  least,  if  shadows  know, 
Or  have  a  sense  of  human  things  below. 


Book  XL 

THE  BISTORT  AKD  DBATH  OF  CAMILLA. 

Meaittimi,  Latonian  Phoebe,  from  the  skies, 
Beheld  th'  approaching  war  with  hateful  eyes, 
And  call'd  the  light-foot  Opis  to  her  aid, 
Her  most  belov'd  and  ever-trusty  maid ; 
Then  with  a  sigh  began :  "  Camilla  goes 
To  meet  her  death  amidst  her  fatal  foes — 
The  nymph  I  lov'd  of  all  my  mortal  train 
Invested  with  Diana's  arms  in  vain. 
Nor  is  my  kindness  for  the  virgin  new : 
'Twas  born  with  her;  and  with  her  years  it  grew. 
Her  father  Metabus,  when  fore'd  away 
From  old  Privernum,  for  tyrannic  sway, 
Snatch'd  up,  and  sav'd  from  his  prevailing  foes, 
This  tender  babe,  companion  of  his  woes. 
Casmilla  was  her  mother:  but  he  drown'd, 
One  hissing  letter  in  a  softer  sound, 
And  call'd  Camilla.  Through  the  woods  he  flies  j 
Wrapp'd  in  his  robe,  the  royal  infant  lies. 
His  foes  in  sight,  he  mends  his  weary  pace ; 
With  shouts  and  clamours  they  pursue  the  chase. 
The  banks  of  Amasene  at  length  he  gains : 
The  raging  flood  his  further  flight  restrains, 
Rais'd  o'er  the  borders  with  unusual  rains. 
Prepar'd  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  he  fears, 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  the  charge  he  bears. 
Anxious,  he  stops  a  while,  and  thinks  in  haste, 
Then,  desp'rate  in  distress,  resolves  at  last 
A  knotty  lance  of  well-boil'd  oak  he  bore : 
The  middle  part  with  cork  he  cover'd  o'er : 
He  clos'd  the  child  within  the  hollow  space, 
With  twigs  of  bending  osier  bound  the  case. 
Then  pois'd  the  spear,  heavy  with  human  weight, 
And  thus  invok'd  my  favour  for  the  freight : 
1  Accept,  great  goddess  of  the  woods,'  he  said, 
1  Sent  by  her  sire,  this  dedicated  maid ! 
Through  air  she  flies,  a  suppliant  to  thy  shrine ; 
And  the  first  weapons  that  she  knows,  are  thine.' 
He  said;  and  with  full  force  the  spear  he  threw: 
Above  the  sounding  waves  Camilla  flew. 
Then,  press'd  by  foes,  he  stemm'd  the  stormy  tide, 
And  gain'd,  by  stress  of  arms,  the  farther  side. 
His  fasten'd  spear  he  pull'd  from  out  the  ground, 
And,  victor  of  his  vows,  his  infant  nymph  un- 
bound : 

Nor,  after  that,  in  towns  which  walls  enclose, 
Would  trust  his  hunted  life  amidst  his  foes ; 
But,  rough,  in  open  air  he  chose  to  lie : 
Earth  was  his  couch ;  his  covering  was  the  sky. 
On  hills  unshorn,  or  in  a  desert  den, 
He  shunn'd  the  dire  society  of  men. 
A  shepherd's  solitary  life  he  led : 
His  daughter  with  the  milk  of  mares  he  fed ; 
The  dugs  of  bears,  and  ev'ry  savage  beast, 
He  drew,  and  through  her  lips  the  liquor  press'd. 
The  little  Amazon  could  scarcely  go— 
He  loads  her  with  a  quiver  and  a  bow  ; 
And,  that  she  might  her  stagg'ring  steps  com- 
mand, 

He  with  a  slender  jav'lin  fills  her  hand. 
Her  flowing  hair  no  golden  fillet  bound ; 
Nor  swept  her  trailing  robe  the  dusty  ground. 
Instead  of  these,  a  tiger's  hide  o'erspread 
Her  back  and  shoulders^  fa&texv  4  \fc  VkKt.  V*sv^. 
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The  flying  dart  she  first  attempts  to  fling, 
And  round  her  tender  temples  toss'd  the  sling ; 
Then,  as  her  strength  with  years  increas'd,  began 
To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan, 
And  from  the  clouds  to  fetch  the  heron  and  the 
crane. 

The  Tuscan  matrons  with  each  other  vied 
To  bless  their  rival  sons  with  such  a  bride : 
But  she  disdains  their  love,  to  share  with  me 
The  sylvan  shades,  and  vow'd  virginity. 
And,  oh!  I  wish,  contented  with  my  cares 
Of  savage  spoils,  she  had  not  sought  the  wars: 
Then  had  she  been  of  my  celestial  train, 
And  shunn'd  the  fate  that  dooms  her  to  be  slain. 
But  since,  opposing  heaven's  decree,  she  goes 
To  find  her  death  among  forbidden  foes, 
Haste  with  these  arms,  and  take  thy  steepy  flight, 
Where  with  the  gods  averse,  the  Latians  fight 
This  bow  to  thee,  this  quiver,  I  bequeath, 
This  chosen  arrow  to  revenge  her  death : 
By  whate'er  hand  Camilla  shall  be  slain. 
Or  of  the  Trojan  or  Italian  train, 
Let  him  not  pass  unpunish'd  from  the  plain. 
Then,  in  a  hollow  cloud,  myself  will  aid 
To  bear  the  breathless  body  of  my  maid. 
Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofan'd 
Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand, 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land." 
She  said.   The  faithful  nymph  descends  from 
high 

With  rapid  flight,  and  cuts  the  sounding  sky : 
Black  clouds  and  stormy  winds  around  her  body 
fly. 

•  •••••• 

Resistless,  through  the  war  Camilla  rode, 
In  danger  unappall'd,  and  pleas'd  with  blood. 
One  side  was  bare  for  her  exerted  breast; 
One  shoulder  with  her  painted  quiver  press'd. 
Now  from  afar  her  fatal  jav'lins  play: 
Now  with  her  axe's  edge  she  hews  her  way. 
Dianas  arms  upon  her  shoulder  sound ; 
And  when  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the 
ground, 

From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 
Her  maids,  in  martial  pomp,  on  either  side, 
Larina,  Tulla,  fierce  Tarpeia,  ride — 
Italians  all — in  peace,  their  queen's  delight, 
In  war,  the  bold  companions  of  the  fight, 

So  march'd  the  Thracian  Amazons  of  old, 
When  Thcrmodon  with  bloody  billows  roll'd; 
Such  troops  as  these  in  shining  arms  were  seen, 
When  Theseus  mot  in  fight  their  maiden  queen : 
Such  to  the  field  Penthesilea  led, 
From  the  fierce  virgin  when  the  Grecians  fled ; 
With  such  return'd  triumphant  from  the  war, 
Her  maids  with  cries  attend  the  lofty  car; 
They  clash  with  manly  force  their  moony  shields ; 

With  female  shouts  resound  the  Phrygian  fields. 
•  •••••• 

Then  Butes  and  Orsilochns  she  slew, 
The  bulkiest  bodies  of  the  Trojan  crew — 
But  Butes  breast  to  breast  :  the  spear  descends 
Above  the  gorget,  where  his  helmet  ends, 
And  o'er  the  shield  which  his  left  side  defends. 
Orsilochus,  and  she,  their  coursers  ply; 
He  seems  to  follow,  and  she  seems  to  fly. 


But  iu  a  narrower  ring  she  makes  the  nee; 
And  then  he  flies,  and  she  pursues  the  chase. 
Gath 'ring  at  length  on  her  deluded  foe, 
She  swings  her  axe,  and  rises  to  the  blow : 
Full  on  the  helm  behind,  with  such  a  sway 
The  weapon  falls,  the  riven  steel  gives  way: 
He  groans,  he  roars,  he  sues  in  rain  for  grace; 
Brains,  mingled  with  his  blood,  besmear  his  free. 
Astonish *d  Annus  just  arrives  by  chance, 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  further  dares  advance; 
But,  fixing  on  the  horrid  maid  his  eye, 
He  stares,  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly; 
Yet,  like  a  true  Ligurian.  born  to  cheat, 
(At  least  while  Fortune  favoured  his  deceit) 
Cries  out  aloud,  "  What  courage  have  you  shows, 
Who  trust  your  courser's  strength,  and  not  your 
own? 

Forego  the  'vantage  of  your  horse,  alight; 
And  then  on  equal  terms  begin  the  fight: 
It  shall  be  seen,  weak  woman,  what  you  can, 
When,  foot  to  foot,  you  combat  with  a  roan." 
He  said.  She  glows  with  anger  and  disdain, 
Dismounts  with  speed  to  dare  him  on  the  plain, 
And  leaves  her  horse  at  large  among  her  train; 
With  her  drawn  sword  defies  him  to  the  field, 
And,  marching,  lifts  aloft  her  maiden  shield. 
The  youth,  who  thought  his  cunning  did  succeed, 
Reins  round  his  horse,  and  urges  all  his  speed, 
Adds  the  remembrance  of  the  spur,  and  hides 
The  goring  rowels  in  his  bleeding  sides. 
u  Vain  fool,  and  coward !''  said  the  lofty  maid, 
"  Caught  in  the  train,  which  thou  thyself  hast  laid! 
On  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts : 
Thin  stratagems,  and  tricks  of  little  hearts, 
Aro  lost  on  me:  nor  shalt  thou  safe  retire, 
With  vaunting  lies  to  thy  fallacious  sire." 

At  this,  so  fast  her  flying  feet  she  sped, 
That  soon  she  strain'd  beyond  his  horse's  head: 
Then  turning  short,  at  once  she  seiz'd  the  rein, 
And  laid  the  boaster  grov'ling  on  the  plain. 
Not  with  more  ease  the  falcon  from  above, 
Trusses,  in  middle  air,  the  trembling  dove, 
Then  plumes  the  prey,  in  her  strong  pounces 
bound : 

The  feathers,  foul  with  blood,  come  tumbling  to 
the  ground. 

Then  Arruns,  dooin'd  to  death,  his  arts  essay'd, 
To  murder,  unespied,  the  Volscian  maid  : 
This  way  and  that,  his  winding  course  he  bends, 
And,  wheresoe'er  she  turns,  her  steps  attends, 
When  she  retires  victorious  from  the  chase, 
He  wheels  about  with  care,  and  shifts  his  place: 
When,  rushing  on,  she  seeks  her  foes  in  fight, 
He  keeps  aloof,  and  keeps  her  still  in  sight : 
He  threats  and  trembles,  trying  ev'ry  way 
Unseen  to  kill,  and  safely  to  betray. 

Chloreus,  the  priest  of  Cybele,  from  far, 
Glittering  in  Phrygian  arms  amidst  the  war,  j 
Was  by  the  virgin  view'd.  The  steed  he  press'd  | 
Was  proud  with  trappings,  and  his  brawny  chest 
With  scales  of  gilded  brass  was  cover'd  o'er: 
A  robe  of  Tyrian  dye  the  rider  wore. 
With  deadly  wounds  he  gal  I'd  the  distant  foe; 
Gno«"*ian  his  shafts,  and  Lycian  was  his  bow : 
A  golden  helm  his  front  and  head  surrounds; 
A  gilded  quiver  from  his  shoulder  sounds. 
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Gold  weav'd  with  linen,  on  his  thighs  he  wore, 
With  flowers  of  needle-work  distinguished  o'er, 
With  golden  buckles  bound,  and  gather'd  up  be- 
fore. 

Him  the  fierce  maid  beheld  with  ardent  eyes, 
Fond  and  ambitious  of  so  rich  a  prize, 
Or  that  the  temple  might  his  trophies  hold, 
Or  else  to  shine  herself  in  Trojan  gold. 
Blind  in  her  haste,  she  chases  him  alone, 
And  seeks  his  life,  regardless  of  her  own. 
This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose ; 
Then,  starting  from  his  ambush,  up  he  rose, 
And  threw,  but  first  to  heaven  addressed  his  vows : 
uO  patron  of  Soracte's  high  abodes  1 
Phoebus,  the  ruling  power  among  the  gods ! 
Whom  first  we  serve!  whole  woods  of  unctuous 
pine 

Are  feird  for  thee,  and  to  thy  glory  shine ; 
By  thee  protected,  with  our  naked  soles, 
Through  flames  unsing'd  we  march,  and  tread 

the  kindled  coals. 
Give  me,  propitious  Power,  to  wash  away 
The  stains  of  this  dishonourable  day : 
Nor  spoils,  nor  triumph,  from  the  fact  I  claim ; 
Bat  with  my  future  actions  trust  my  fame. 
Let  me,  by  stealth,  this  female  plague  o'ercome, 
And  from  the  field  return  inglorious  home/' 

Apollo  heard,  and,  granting  half  his  pray'r, 
Shuffled  in  winds  the  rest,  and  toss'd  in  empty  air. 
He  gives  the  death  desir'd :  his  safe  return 
By  southern  tempests  to  the  seas  is  borne. 
Now,  when  the  jav'lin  whizz'd  along  the  skies, 
Both  armies  on  Camilla  ttirn'd  their  eyes, 
Directed  by  the  sound.   Of  either  host, 
Tli'  unhappy  virgin,  though  concern'd  the  most, 
Was  only  deaf ;  so  greedy  was  she  bent 
On  golden  spoils,  and  on  her  prey  intent; 
Till  in  her  pap  the  winged  weapon  stood 
Infix 'd,  and  deeply  drunk  the  purple  blood. 
Her  sad  attendants  hasten  to  sustain 
Their  dying  lady  drooping  on  the  plain. 
Far  from  their  sight  the  trembling  Arruns  flies, 
With  beating  heart,  and  fear  confus'd  with  joys ; 
Nor  dares  he  further  to  pursue  his  blow, 
Or  e'en  to  bear  the  sight  of  his  expiring  foe. 

As,  when  the  wolf  has  torn  a  bullock's  hide 
At  unawares,  or  ranch 'd  a  shepherd's  side, 
Conscious  of  his  audacious  deed,  he  flies, 
And  claps  his  quivering  tail  between  his  thighs : 
So,  speeding  once,  the  wretch  no  more  attends, 
But,  spurring  forward,  herds  amoug  his  friends. 
She  wrench'd  the  jav'lin  with  her  dying  hands: 
But  wedg'd  within  her  breast  the  weapon  stands : 
The  wood  she  draws,  the  steely  point  remains ; 
She  staggers  in  her  seat  with  agonizing  pains ; 
(A  gathering  mist  o'erclouds  her  cheerful  eyes ; 
And  from  her  cheeks  the  rosy  colour  flies) 
Then  turns  to  her,  whom,  of  her  female  train, 
She  trusted  most,  and  thus  she  speaks  with  pain  : 
"  Acca,  'tis  past!  he  swims  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  Death :  and  claims  his  right. 
Bear  my  last  words  to  Turnus :  fly  with  speed, 
And  bid  him  timely  to  my  charge  succeed, 
Repel  the  Trojans,  and  the  town  relieve:-— 
Farewell!  and  in  this  kiss  my  parting  breath 
receive." 

!  __=  


She  said,  and,  sliding,  sunk  upon  the  plain : 
Dying,  her  open'd  hand  forsakes  the  rein ; 
Short  and  more  short  she  pants:  by  slow  degrees 
Her  mind  the  passage  from  her  body  frees, 
She  drops  her  sword ;  she  nods  her  plumy  crest, 
Her  drooping  head  declining  on  her  breast: 
In  the  last  sigh  her  struggling  soul  expires, 
And,  murm'ring  with  disdain,  to  Stygian  sounds 
retires. 


Book  XII 

DXATR  OF  TURF  US. 

Now  stern  JEnens  waves  his  weighty  spear 
Against  his  foe,  and  thus  upbraids  his  fear : 
'*  What  further  subterfuge  can  Turnus  find  ? 
What  empty  hopes  are  harbour'd  in  his  mind  ? 
'Tis  not  thy  swiftness  can  secure  thy  flight : 
Not  with  their  feet,  but  hands,  the  valiant  fight 
Vary  thy  shape  in  thousand  forms,  and  dare 
What  skill  and  courage  can  attempt  in  war: 
Wish  for  the  wings  of  winds,  to  mount  the  sky; 
Or  hid  within  the  hollow  earth  to  lie !" 
The  champion  shook  his  head,  and  made  this 
short  reply : 

"  No  threats  of  thine  ray  manly  mind  can  move : 
'Tis  hostile  heaven  I  dread,  and  partial  Jove." 
He  said  no  more,  but,  with  a  sigh,  repress'd 
The  mighty  sorrow  in  his  swelling  breast 
Then,  as  he  roll'd  his  troubled  eyes  around, 
An  antique  stone  he  saw,  the  common  bound 
Of  ncighb'ring  fields,  and  barrier  of  the  ground — 
So  vast,  that  twelve  strong  men  of  modern  days 
Th'  enormous  weight  from  earth  could  hardly 
raise. 

He  heav'd  it  at  a  lift,  and,  pois'd  on  high, 
Ran  staggering  on  against  his  enemy. 
But  so  disordered,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
His  way,  or  what  unwieldy  weight  he  threw. 
His  knocking  knees  are  bent  beneath  the  load  ; 
And  shiv'ring  cold  congeals  his  vital  blood. 
The  stone  drops  from  his  arms,  and,  falling 
short 

For  want  of  vigour,  mocks  his  vain  effort 
And  as,  when  heavy  sleep  has  closed  the  sight, 
The  sickly  fancy  labours  in  the  night ; 
We  seem  to  run ;  and,  destitute  of  force, 
Our  sinking  limbs  forsake  us  in  the  course : 
In  vain  we  heave  for  breath ;  in  vain  we  cry: 
The  nerves,  unbrac'd,  their  usual  strength  deny; 
And  on  the  tongue  th'  falt'ring  accents  die : 
So  Turnus  far'd  :  whatever  means  he  tried 
All  force  of  arms,  and  points  of  art  employ'd, 
The  Fury  flew  athwart,  and  made  th'  endeavour 
void. 

A  thousand  various  thoughts  his  soul  confound : 
He  star'd  about ;  nor  aid,  nor  issue  found : 
His  own  men  stop  the  pass ;  and  his  own  walls 
surround. 

Once  more  he  pauses,  and  looks  out  again, 
And  seeks  the  goddess-charioteer  in  vain. 
Trembling  he  views  the  thund'ring  chief  ad* 
vance, 

And  brandishing  aloft  the  deadly  lance : 
Amaz'd  he  cowers  beneath  his  conq'ring  foe, 
Forgets  to  ward,  and  waits  the  coming  blow. 
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Aston  ish'd  while  ho  stands,  and  fix'd  with  fear, 
Aim'd  at  his  shield,  he  sees  th'  impending  spear. 

The  hero  measur'd  first,  with  narrow  view, 
The  destin'd  mark ;  and,  rising  as  he  threw, 
With  it*  full  swing  the  fatal  weapon  flew. 
Not  with  less  rage  the  rattling  thunder  falls, 
Or  stones  from  batt'ring-engines  break  the  walls, 
Swift  as  a  whirlwind,  from  an  arm  so  strong, 
The  lnnce  drove  on,  and  Iwre  the  death  along : 
Nought  could  his  seven-fold  shield  the  prince 
avail, 

Nor  auarht  beneath  his  arms,  the  coat  of  mail: 
It  piere'd  through  all,  and  with  a  grisly  wound 
TransAx'd  his  thigh,  and  doubled  him  to  ground. 
With  groans  the  Latins  rend  the  vaulted  sky: 
Woods,  hills,  and  valleys,  to  the  voice  reply. 

Now,  low  on  earth,  the  lofty  chief  is  laid, 
With  eyes  cast  upwards,  and  with  arms  dis- 
play'd, 

And,  recreant,  thus  to  the  proud  victor  pray'd. 
"I  know  my  death  deserv'd,  nor  hope  to  live : 
Use  what  the  gods  and  thy  good  fortune  give. 
Yet  think,  oh!  think,  if  mercy  may  be  shown, 
(Thou  hadst  a  father  once,  and  hast  a  son)— 
Pity  my  sire,  now  sinking  to  the  grave. 
And  for  Anchises'  sake,  old  Daunus  save  1 


Or,  if  thy  vow'd  revenge  pursue  my  death, 
Give  to  my  friends  my  body  void  of  breath! 
The  Latian  chiefs  have  seen  me  beg  my  life: 
Thine  is  the  conquest,  thine  the  royal  wife : 
Against  a  yielded  man,  'tis  mean,  ignoble 
strife." 

In  deep  suspense,  the  Trojan  seem'd  to  stand, 
And,  just  prcpar'd  to  strike,  repress'd  bis  band. 
He  roll'd  his  eyes,  and  ev'ry  moment  felt 
His  manly  soul  with  more  compassion  melt; 
When,  casting  down  a  casual  glance,  he  spied 
The  col  den  belt  that  glitter'd  on  his  side, 
The  fatal  spoil  which  haughty  Turnns  tore 
From  dying  Pallas,  and  in  triumph  wore. 
Then  rous'd  anew  to  wrath,  he  loudly  cries, 
(Flames  while  he  spoke,  came  flashing  from  his 
eyes,) 

** Traitor!  dost  thou,  dost  thou  to  grace  pretend, 
Clad  as  thou  art,  in  trophies  of  my  friend  ! 
To  his  sad  soul  a  grateful  offering  go ! 
Tis  Pallas,  Pallas  gives  this  deadly  blow." 
He  rais'd  his  arm  aloft,  and  at  the  word, 
Deep  in  his  bosom  drove  the  shining  sword. 
The  streaming  blood  distain'd  his  arms  aromd. 
And  the  disdainful  soul  came  nulling  throoffc 
the  wound. 
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[Born  65,— Died  8,  B.  C] 


Quihtus  Horatiub  Flaccus  was  the  son  of 
a  freedman  and  taxgatherer,  and  was  born  at 
Venusium  on  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Luca- 
nia.  His  father,  an  excellent  man  of  whom  the 
son  was  justly  proud,  spared  neither  pains  nor 
expense  in  his  education,  placing  him  under  the 
best  masters  in  Rome,  and  sending  him  after- 
wards to  complete  his  studies  at  Athens.  Quit- 
ting Athens  at  twenty-three,  he  attached  himself 
.to  Brutus,  received  from  him  the  rank  of  military 
tribune,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippic—On  the  fall  of  his  noble  leader,  he  lost 
all  his  little  patrimony  which,  like  that  of  his 
friend  Virgil,  was  allotted  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Triumvirate.  Being  thus  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  sought  a  subsistence  from  literature, 
— [Paupertas  impulit  audnx  ut  versus  faceret] — 
and  acquired  for  himself  a  name,  which  soon 


*  At  Philippl  he  lost  his  nhiohl,  which  tins  given  occa- 
sion to  many  writers  to  bring  against  him  the  charge  of 
cowardice— a  charge,  in  no  wny  warranted  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Had  Horace  heen  really  the 
coward  he  is  represented,  he  would  have  been  the  last 
person  to  allude  to  the  battle  in  the  manner  be  has  done. 
Bee  Book  II.  Ode  VII. 


introduced  him  into  the  best  society  of  Rosfe 
Amongst  the  most  intimate  of  his  new  fries* 
wero  Virgil  and  Varius,  by  whom  he  wis  n> 
commended  to  Meca»nas  and,  through  him,* 
Augustus  himself.  From  this  period  Hons) 
seems  to  have  led  a  life  of  uninterrupted  enjof 
mcnt  and  repose,  mingling  with  the  wise  vd 
great  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  independence, 
and  living  at  the  tables  of  his  illustrious  pan** 
Augustus  and  Meeienas.  as  if  he  were  in  his  ov* 
house.  He  died  in  his  fifty-seventh  year,os|f 
three  weeks  after  the  decease  of  the  latter,  who* 
he  had  loved  with  the  most  disinterested  tJfv* 
tion,  and  whose  loss  he  had,  on  more  than  osc 
occasion,  declared  his  inability  to  survive. 

The  works  of  Horace  have  been  always  n»» 
be  rod  amongst  the  most  valuable  remains  of  is* 
|  tiquity.  In  his  Odes  there  is  a  "Curiosa  Fetinj 
I  tas,"  a  delicacy,  an  elegance  of  expression,  aha*] 
!  unrivalled  in  Roman  literature,  while  the  fOoA 
1  sense,  sound  morality,  and  true  philosophy,  of  h* 
I  satires  and  epistles  have  become  quite  prOTef 
!  bial. 

|  Horace  was  buried  on  the  Esqniline  hill, 
I  a  tomb  next  to  that  of  his  beloved  Mecamas. 


hill>| 
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FROM  THE  ODES. 
Book  J. 

-TO  TBI  SHIP  I1C  WHICH  TIEOIL  SAILED 
TO  ATBBBS. 

ie  auspicious  Queen  of  Love, 
win  Stars  (the  seed  of  Jove), 
rho  rules  the  raging  wind, 
)  sacred  ship,  be  kind, 
le  breezes  fill  thy  sails, 
j  soft  Etesian  gales, 
»  whom  the  Muse  commends 
of  poets  and  of  friends, 
jommitted  pledge  restore, 
him  safely  on  the  shore; 
the  better  part  of  me 
ishing  with  him  at  sea. 
vho  first  the  passage  tried, 
>'d  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
of  iron  arm'd  his  side ! 
least,  in  hollow  wood 
pted  first  the  briny  flood  ; 
1  the  winds'  contending  roar, 
vs  beating  on  the  shore ; 
es  portending  rain ; 
e  tyrants  of  the  main, 
n  of  death  could  him  affright 
3ncern'd,  with  steadfast  sight, 
w  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
?ters  rolling  in  the  deep  ? 
Duph  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
ms  above,  and  rocks  below  ? 
id  Nature's  wise  command 
a  waters  from  the  land, 
ships,  and  men  profane, 
e  inviolable  main ; 
al  fences  overleap, 
at  will  the  boundless  deep. 
5  hardship  can  restrain 
i  man  inured  to  pain ; 
confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
rbidden  quarry  flies. 
.  Prometheus  did  aspire, 
from  heaven  the  reed  of  fire : 
'  ills,  a  ghastly  crew, 
•r's  blazing  track  pursue ; 
mine,  with  her  meagre  face, 
rs  of  the  fiery  race, 
s  the  offending  wretch  surround, 
ng  on  the  blasted  ground  ; 
ing  Death,  lash'd  on  by  Fate, 
to  shorten  half  our  date, 
e  not  Dedalus  beware, 
ow'd  wings  to  sail  in  air: 
lcides  forced  his  way, 
brough  the  lake,  and  snatch 'd  the  prey. 
:e  the  gods,  or  heavenly  climes, 
rom  our  audacious  crimes: 
at  Jove's  imperial  crown, 
the  unwilling  thunder  down. 

ODE  V.  TO  PTRRHA. 

ider  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 
e  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave, 
rrha  ?    For  whom  bind'st  thou 
wreaths  thy  golden  hair, 


Plain  in  thy  neatness  *   O  how  oil  shall  he 
Of  faith  and  changed  gods  complain,  and  seas 

Rough  with  black  winds,  and  storms 

Unwonted  shall  admire ! 
Who  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold, 
Who,  always  vacant,  always  amiable 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattering  gales 

Unmindful.    Hapless  they 
To  whom  thou  untried  seera'st  fair.   Me,  in  my 
vow'd 

Picture,  the  sacred  wall  declares  to  have  hung 
My  dank  and  dropping  weeds 
To  the  stern  god  of  sea.* 

OS!  IX.  TO  THAU  ABC  BUS. 

Birold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 

Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 
Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 

Oppress  the  labouring  woods  below : 
And  streams  with  icy  fetters  bound, 
Benumb'd  and  cramp'd  to  solid  ground. 
With  well-heap'd  logs  dissolve  the  cold, 

And  feed  the  genial  hearth  with  fires; 
Produce  the  wine,  that  makes  us  bold, 

And  sprightly  wit  of  love  inspires. 
For  what  hereafter  shall  betide, 
God,  if  'tis  worth  his  care,  provide. 
Let  him  alone,  with  what  he  made, 

To  toss  and  turn  the  world  below : 
At  his  command  the  storms  invade ; 

The  winds  by  his  commission  blow ; 
Till  with  a  nod  he  bids  them  cease, 
And  then  the  calm  returns,  and  all  is  peace. 
To-morrow  and  her  works  defy, 

Lay  hold  upon  the  present  hour, 
And  snatch  the  pleasures  passing  by, 

To  put  them  out  of  Fortune's  power. 
Nor  Love,  nor  Love's  delights,  disdain; 
Whate'er  thou  gett'st  to-day  is  gain. 
Secure  those  golden,  early  joys, 

That  youth,  unsour'd  by  sorrow,  bears, 
Ere  withering  Time  the  taste  destroys  x 

With  sickness  and  unwieldly  years. 
For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 
This  is  the  time  to  be  possest; 
The  best  is  but  in  season  best. 
jr^The  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss, 

The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark, 
The  half-unwilling,  willing  kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign, 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again : 
These,  these  are  joys,  the  gods  for  youth  ordain. 

ODK  XXII.— TO  ABIBTIUS  fUSCVS. 

Tbat  happy  man,  whose  virtuous  heart 
Is  free  from  guilt  and  conscious  fear, 

Needs  not  the  poison 'd  Moorish  dart, 
Nor  bow,  nor  sword,  nor  deadly  spear. 


♦  This  alludes  to  a  custom  among  the  Romans  of  offer- 
ing some  votive  tablet  or  picture  to  tbe  god  by  whose 
power  they  had  been  preserved  from  shipwreck.  In 
these  pictures  the  storm  and  circumstances  of  tbe  escape 
were  generally  represented. 
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Whether  on  shores  that  Ganges  laves, 

Or  Syrtes'  quivering  sands  among; 
Or  where  Hydaspes'  fabled  waves 

In  strange  meanders  wind  along. 
When  free  from  care  I  dared  to  rove, 

And  Lalage  inspired  my  lay ; 
A  wolf  within  the  Sabine  grove 

Fled  wild  from  his  defenceless  prey. 
Such  prodigy  the  Daunian  bands 

In  their  drear  haunts  shall  never  trace ; 
Nor  barren  Libya's  arid  sands, 

Rough  parent  of  the  lion  race. 
O  place  me  where  no  verdure  smiles, 

No  vernal  zephyrs  fan  the  ground, 
No  varied  scene  the  eye  beguiles, 

Nor  murmuring  rivulets  glide  around! 
Place  me  on  Thracia's  frozen  lands, 
k        Uncheer'  by  genial  light  of  day ! 
Place  me  on  Attic's  burning  sands, 

Scorcb/d  by  the  sun's  inclement  ray ! 
Love  in  my  heart  shall  pain  beguile, 

Sweet  Lalage  shall  be  my  song ; 
The  gentle  beauties  of  her  smile, 

The  gentle  music  of  her  tongue. 

ODE  XXIV.— TO  VI ROIL. 

Hoeacb  admoalshes  hit  friend  to  bear  with  patience  the 
death  of  Quintiliui. 

Waimromi  restrain  the  tender  tear  ? 
Why  blush  to  weep  for  one  so  dear? 
Sweet  Muse,  of  melting  voice  and  lyre, 
Do  thou  the  mournful  song  inspire. 
Quintilius — sunk  to  endless  rest, 
With  Death's  eternal  sleep  oppress'd! 
Oh!  when  shall  Faith,  of  soul  sincere, 
Of  Justice  pure  the  sister  fair, 
And  Modesty,  unspotted  maid, 
And  Truth  in  artless  guise  array'd, 
Among  the  race  of  humankind 
An  equal  to  Quintilius  find  ? 

How  did  the  good,  the  virtuous  mourn, 
And  pour  their  sorrows  o'er  his  urn  ? 
But,  Virgil,  thine  the  loudest  strain ; 
Yet  all  thy  pious  grief  is  vain. 
In  vain  dost  thou  the  gods  implore 
Thy  loved  Quintilius  to  restore ; 
Whom  on  far  other  terms  they  gave, 
By  nature  fated  to  the  grave. 

What  though  thou  canst  the  lyre  command, 
And  sweep  its  tones  with  softer  hand 
Than  Orpheus,  whose  harmonious  song 
Once  drew  the  listening  trees  along, 
Yet  ne'er  returns  the  vital  heat 
The  shadowy  form  to  animate ; 
For  when  the  ghost-compelling  god 
Forms  his  black  troops  with  horrid  rod, 
He  will  not,  lenient  to  the  breath 
Of  prayer,  unbar  the  gates  of  death. 
Tis  hard ;  but  patience  must  endure, 
And  soothe  the  woes  it  cannot  cure. 

ODE  XXXV.— TO  FORTUITE. 

O  thou,  whom  Ami  urn's  power  obeys, 
Dread  Goddess!  whose  resistless  breath 

The  wretch  from  lowest  depths  can  raise, 
Or  triumphs  turn  to  flight  and  death ! 


Thee  with  fond  vows  the  labouring  swain— 

Thee,  mistress  of  the  stormy  main, 
Bitbynia's  mariner  implores, 
As  round  bis  wave-rock'd  bark  the  loud  Carpa- 
thian roars. 

Thee  Thrace,  thee  Scythia's  wandering  hordes, 

Thee  widowed  matrons,  lone  and  drear, 
Realms,  cities,  Latium's  warlike  lords, 
And  purple  tyrants  watch  with  fear, 
Lest  thou  this  standing  pile  o'erthrow ; 
Lest  rous'd  by  an  aggressive  foe, 
War,  war  invade  the  slumbering  world, 
And  Rome  imperial  sink,  to  shame  and  ruin 
hurl'd. 

Before  thee, arm'd  with  tortures  dread, 

See  stern  Necessity  appear ! 
With  iron  wedge,  and  liquid  lead, 

Impaling  spikes,  and  hook  severe.— 
Thee  Hope,  thee  white-rob 'd  Faith,  (of  friends 
On  earth  the  rarest  found,)  attends ; 
Change  garb,  change  mansions,  at  thy  will, 
Exalt,  oppress,  destroy,— yet  that  are  with  thee 
still. 

Not  so  the  rabble,  false  as  vain, 

The  parasite,  the  painted  whore,— 
Our  wine-cask  to  its  dregs  they  drain, 

Then  off,  to  richer  boards,  for  more.— 
O  Goddess,  on  thy  Cwsar  smile, 
Now  bound  for  Britain's  farmost  isle ; 
Make,  too,  our  new-rais'd  hosts  thy  care, 
Who,  wide  o'er  eastern  fields,  Rome's  conquering 
eagles  bear. 

Alas!  for  our  dishonouring  scars, 

And  brothers'  blood  by  brothers  spilt, — 

Foul,  fated  curse  of  civil  wars! 
From  what  extremity  of  guilt 

Have  we  shrunk  back?  what  deeds  not  dar'd? 

What  gods  rever'd?  what  altars  spar'd? 

Oh ! — if  not  destin'd  to  repose, — 

Be  our  re  whetted  swords  now  flesh'd  on  foreign 
foes! 
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Wheh  dangers  press,  a  mind  sustain 
Unshaken  by  the  storms  of  Fate  ; 

And  when  delight  succeeds  to  pain, 
With  no  glad  insolence  elate ; 

For  death  will  end  the  various  toys 

Of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  cares,  and  joys. 

Mortal  alike,  if  sadly  girave 

You  pass  life's  melancholy  day, 

Or,  in  some  green  retired  cave 
Wearing  the  idle  hours  away, 

Give  to  the  Muses  all  your  soul, 

And  pledge  them  in  the  flowing  bowl ; 

Where  the  broad  pine,  and  poplar  white, 
To  join  their  hospitable  shade 

With  intertwisted  boughs  delight; 
And,  o'er  its  pebbly  bed  convey 'd, 

Labours  the  winding  stream  to  run, 

Trembling,  and  glittering  to  the  sun. 
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Thy  generous  wine,  and  rich  perfume, 
And  fragrant  roses  hither  bring, 

That  with  the  early  zephyrs  bloom, 
And  wither  with  declining  spring, 

While  joy  and  youth  not  yet  have  fled, 

And  Fate  still  holds  the  uncertain  thread. 

You  soon  must  leave  your  verdant  bowers, 
And  groves  yourself  had  taught  to  grow, 

Your  soft  retreats  from  sultry  hours 
Where  Tiber's  gentle  waters  flow, 

Soon  leave ;  and  all  you  call  your  own 

Be  squandered  by  an  heir  unknown. 

Whether  of  wealth  and  lineage  proud, 
A  high  patrician  name  you  bear, 

Or  pass  ignoble  in  the  crowd, 

Unshelter'd  from  the  midnight  air, 

Tis  all  alike ;  no  age  or  state 

Is  spared  by  unrelenting  Fate. 

To  the  same  port  our  barks  are  bound  ; 

One  final  doom  is  fix'd  for  all : 
The  universal  wheel  goes  round, 

And,  soon  or  late,  each  lot  must  fall, 
When  all  together  shall  be  sent 
To  one  eternal  banishment. 

OVS  X. — TO  Liciirius. 

Rbceitk,  dear  friend,  the  truths  I  teach; 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  Fortune's  power; 
Not  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean, 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  great, 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor, 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

Embittering  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blasts  ;  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground ; 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side, 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide, 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-inform'd  philosopher 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fear, 

And  hopes,  in  spite  of  pain ; 
If  winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  spring  comes  dancing  forth, 

And  Nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast  ? 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last; 

Expect  a  brighter  sky. 
The  god,  that  strings  the  silver  bow, 
Awakes  sometimes  the  Muses  too, 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way, 
Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  let  thy  strength  be  seen ; 
But  oh!  if  Fortune  fill  thy  sail, 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale, 

Take  half  thy  canvas  in. 


OD1  XII. — TO  KSCJBKAS. 

Dire  Hannibal,  the  Roman  dread, 

Numantian  wars,  which  raged  so  long, 

And  seas  with  Punic  slaughter  red, 
Suit  not  the  softer  lyric  song ; 

Nor  savage  centaurs,  mad  with  wine ; 

Nor  Earth's  enormous  rebel  brood, 
Who  shook  with  fear  the  Powers  divine, 

Till  by  Alcides'  arms  subdued. 

Better,  Mecaenas,  thou  in  prose 
Shalt  Caesar's  glorious  battles  tell ; 

With  what  bold  heat  the  victor  glows, 
What  captive  kings  his  triumphs  swell. 

Thy  mistress  all  my  Muse  employs ; 

Licinia's  voice,  her  sprightly  turns, 
The  fire  that  sparkles  in  her  eyes, 

And  in  her  faithful  bosom  burns. 

When  she  adorns  Diana's  day, 

And  all  the  beauteous  choirs  advance, 

With  sweetest  airs,  divinely  gay, 

She  shines,  distinguish 'd  in  the  dance ! 

Not  all  Arabia's  spicy  fields 

Can  with  Licinia's  breath  compare ; 

Nor  India's  self  a  treasure  yields, 
To  purchase  one  bright  flowing  hair : 

When  she  with  bending  neck  complies 
To  meet  the  lover's  eager  kiss, 

With  gentle  cruelty  denies, 

Or  snatches  first  the  fragrant  bliss. 

ODI  XIT. — TO  P0STUMU8. 

Swift  fly  the  rolling  years,  my  friend ! 
Nor  can  your  anxious  prayers  extend 

The  fleeting  joys  of  youth ; 
The  trembling  hand,  the  wrinkled  cheek, 
Too  plainly  life's  decay  bespeak, 

With  sad  but  silent  truth. 

What  though  your  daily  offerings  rise 
In  fragrant  clouds  of  sacrifice 

To  Jove's  immortal  seat ; 
You  cannot  fly  death's  cold  embrace, 
Where  peasants— chiefs  of  kingly  race 

An  equal  welcome  meet 

In  vain,  from  battle  fields  afar, 
You  gently  dream  of  raging  war, 

Secure  in  peace  and  wealth : 
In  vain  you  shun  the  stormy  wave, 
The  scorching  breeze,  that  others  brave, 

Profuse  of  vigorous  health. 

Though  zealous  friends  your  portals  throng, 
They  cannot  still  your  life  prolong 

By  one  short  lingering  hour ; 
Whate'er  our  plans,  w  hate 'or  our  state, 
We  mortals  own  one  common  fate, 

One  stern,  unbending  power. 

When  your  parch'd  lips  shall  faintly  press 
On  your  fond  wife  their  last  caress, 

And  farewell  murmurs  breathe, 
Your  wandering  eyes  shall  feebly  rove, 
O'er  each  loved  wood,  and  well-train'd  grove, 

To  seek  a  funeral  wreath. 
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The  purple  vineyard's  luscious  stores, 
Secured  by  trebly  bolted  doors, 

Excite,  in  vain,  your  care ; 
Soon  shall  the  rich  and  sparkling  hoard 
Flow  largely  o'er  the  festive  board 

Of  your  unsparing  heir. 

ODX  xv. 

Gleam  two  on  Baise's  golden  shore, 
Yon  marble  domes  their  sunny  wings  expand ; 
And  glittering  villas  crown  the  yellow  strand ; 

But,  ah  1  its  wealthy  harvests  wave  no  more, 
The  faithful  ploughshare  quits  the  encumber'd 
land. 

Mark  yon  broad  lakes  their  glittering  bosoms 
spread, 

Wide,  as  the  Lucrine  wave,  their  waters  sheen ; 
And  lo !  the  solitary  plane  is  seen, 
Spreading  its  broad  and  fruitless  boughs  of 
green, 

Were  erst  above  the  maple's  social  head, 
Laden  with  grapes,  the  tendrils  wont  to  twine ; 
And  thou,  thy  purple  clusters  shed 

Oh !  Italy's  beloved  vine  1 
How  rich  the  balm  Favonius  breathes, 
From  banks  with  rose,  and  spicy  myrtle  set! 
How  fair  his  fragrant  blossoms  wreathes 
Of  the  dark-eyed  violet 
But,  ah !  the  sons  of  joy  forget, 
(Who  the  fierce  splendours  of  the  summer  sky, 
In  the  green  depth  of  laurel-groves  defy ;) 

How  autumn's  ripening  hand  was  wont  to 
pour 

The  orchard  fruits  from  every  golden  tree, 
And  o'er  the  ruddy  fallows  smiled  to  see 

The  olive  drop  its  fat  and  mellow  shower. 
How  stern  old  Cato's  shaggy  brows  would  bend ; 

How  darkly  glare  our  founder's  angry  look ; 

For  ill  could  they  the  conscript  fathers  brook 
To  see  yon  marble  porticos  extend 
Wooing  the  North  his  breezy  shades  to  lend 

From  many  a  mountain  nook. 
The  green  turf  was  their  humble  bed, 

Their  costliest  canopy  the  wild-wood  tree ; 
While  its  rich  breast  the  marble  quarry  spread, 
And  high  the  temple  rear'd  its  stately  head 
In  honour  of  the  deity. 


Book  III 

ODE  I. 

Hence,  ye  profane !  I  hate  you  all ; 
Both  the  great  vulgar,  and  the  small. 
To  virgin  minds,  which  yet  their  native  white- 
ness hold, 

Nor  yet  discoloured  with  the  love  of  gold, 

That  jaundice  of  the  soul, 
(Which  makes  it  look  so  gilded  and  so  foul,) 
To  you,  ye  very  few,  these  truths  I  tell ; 
The-  Muse  inspires  my  song ;  hark,  and  observe 

it  well. 

We  look  on  men,  and  wonder  at  such  odds 
'Twixt  things  that  were  the  same  by  birth; 
We  look  on  kings,  as  giants  of  the  earth, 

These  giants  are  but  pigmies  to  the  gods. 


The  humblest  bush  and  proudest  oak 
Are  but  of  equal  proof  against  the  thunder-stroke.  I 
Beauty  and  strength,  and  wit,  and  wealth,  and 
power, 

Have  their  short  flourishing  hour  ; 
And  love  to  see  themselves,  and  smile, 
And  joy  in  their  pre-eminence  awhile : 

Ev'n  so  in  the  same  land, 
Poor  weeds,  rich  corn,  gay  flowers,  together  stand ; 
Alas !  death  mows  down  all  with  an  impartial 
hand : 

And  all  ye  men,  whom  greatness  does  so  please, 
Ye  feast,  I  fear,  like  Damocles : 
If  ye  your  eyes  could  upwards  move, 
(But  ye,  I  fear,  think  nothing  is  above,) 
Ye  would  perceive  by  what  a  little  thread 
The  sword  still  hangs  over  your  head : 
No  tide  of  wine  would  drown  your  cares; 
No  mirth  or  music  over-noise  your  fears : 
The  fear  of  death  would  you  so  watchful  keep, 
As  not 't  admit  the  image  of  it,  Sleep. 
Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 
And  yet  so  humble  too,  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages : 
His  poppy  grows  among  the  corn. 
The  halcyon  Sleep  will  never  build  bis  nest 
In  any  stormy  breast. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  he  does  find 
Clouds  and  darkness  in  their  mind ; 
Darkness  but  half  his  work  will  do : 
'Tis  not  enough ;  he  must  find  quiet  too. 
The  man,  who  in  all  wishes  he  does  make, 

Does  only  Nature's  counsel  take, 
That  wise  and  happy  man  will  never  fear 

The  evil  aspects  of  the  year ; 
Nor  tremble,  thouah  two  comets  should  appear ; 
He  does  not  look  in  almanacs,  to  see 
Whether  he  fortunate  shall  bo : 
Let  Mnrs  and  Saturn  in  the  heavens  conjoin, 
And  what  they  please  against  the  world  de- 
sign, 

So  Jupiter  within  him*  shine. 
If  of  your  pleasures  and  desires  no  end  be  found, 
God  to  your  cares  and  fears  will  set  no  bound. 

What  would  content  you  ?  who  can  tell  ? 
Ye  fear  so  much  to  lose  what  ye  have  got, 

As  if  yc  liked  it  well : 
Ye  strive  for  more,  as  if  ye  liked  it  not. 

Go,  level  hills,  and  fill  up  seas, 
Spare  nought  that  may  your  wanton  fancy  please: 
But,  trust  me,  when  you  have  done  all  this. 
Much  will  be  missing  still,  and  much  will  be 
amiss. 

ODK  II.  TO  HIS  FRIEXn*. 

How  bless'd  is  he  who  for  his  country  die?, 
Since  death  pursues  the  coward  as  he  flies! 
The  youth  in  vain  would  fly  from  fate's  attack, 
With  trembling  knees  and  terror  at  his  back; 
Though  fear  should  lend  him  pinions  like  the 
wind, 

Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind. 

Virtue  repulsed,  yet  knows  not  to  repine, 
But  shall  with  unattainted  honour  shine; 
Nor  stoops  to  take  the  stafT,  nor  lays  it  down, 
Just  as  the  rabble  please  to  smile  or  frown. 
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Virtue,  to  crown  her  favourites,  lores  to  try 
Some  new  untrodden  passage  to  the  sky; 
Where  Jove  a  seat  among  the  gods  will  give 
To  those  who  die  for  meriting  to  lire. 

Next,  faithful  silence  bath  a  sure  reward ; 
Within  our  breast  be  every  secret  barr'd ! 
He  who  betrays  his  friend,  shall  never  be 
Under  one  roof,  or  in^ne  ship,  with  me ; 
For  who  with  traitor^kould  bis  safety  trust, 
Lest,  with  the  wickeu^Heaven  involve  the  just? 
And  though  the  villain  'scape  awhile,  he  feels 
Slow  vengeance,  like  a  bloodhound  at  his  heels. 

ODE  VI.  TO  THE  BO  MA  ITS. 

Those  ills  your  ancestors  have  done, 
Romans,  are  now  become  your  own ; 
And  they  will  cost  you  dear, 
Unless  you  soon  repair 
The  falling  temples  which  the  gods  provoke, 
And  statues  sullied  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke. 
Propitious  Heaven,  that  raised  your  fathers  high, 
For  humble,  grateful  piety, 
(As  it  rewarded  their  respect) 
Hath  sharply  punish 'd  your  neglect 
All  empires  on  the  gods  depend, 
Begun  by  their  command,  at  their  command  they 
end. 

Let  Crassus'  ghost  and  Labienus  tell 

How  twice  by  Jove's  revenge  our  legions  fell, 

And  with  insulting  pride, 
Shining  in  Roman  spoils,  the  Parthian  victors  ride. 
The  Scythian  and  Egyptian  scum 

Had  almost  ruin'd  Rome, 
While  our  seditions  took  their  part, 
Fill'd  each  Egyptian  sail,  and  wing'd  each  Scy- 
thian dart 
First,  these  flagitious  times 
(Pregnant  with  unknown  crimes) 
Conspire  to  violate  the  nuptial  bed, 
From  which  polluted  head 
Infectious  streams  of  crowding  sins  began, 
And  through  the  spurious  breed  and  guilty  nation 
ran. 

Behold  a  fair  and  melting  maid 
Bound  'prentice  to  a  common  trade ; 
Ionian  artists  at  a  mighty  price 
Instruct  her  in  the  mysteries  of  vice, 
What  nets  to  spread,  where  subtle  baits  to  lay, 
And  with  an  early  hand  they  form  the  temper'd 
clay. 

'Tis  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 
That  dy'd  with  Punic  blood  the  conquer'd  seas, 

And  quash'd  the  stern  iEacides ; 
Made  the  proud  Asian  monarch  feel 
How  weak  his  gold  was  'gainst  Europe's  steel ; 

Forc'd  e'en  dire  Hannibal  to  yield, 
And  won  the  long  disputed  world  at  Zama's  fatal 
field. 

But  soldiers  of  a  rustic  mould, 
Rough,  hardy,  season'd,  manly,  bold  ; 
Either  they  dug  the  stubborn  ground, 
Or  through  hewn  woods  their  weighty  strokes 
did  sound ; 
And  after  the  declining  sun 
Had  chang'd  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was 
done, 


Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way, 
And  drown'd  in  friendly  bowls  the  labour  of  the 
day. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs; 
Our  fathers  have  been  worse  than  theirs; 
And  we  than  ours;  next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we 
(With  all  the  pains  we  take)  have  skill  enough 
to  be. 

ODE  IX.  HOBACX  A5D  LTDIA. 

HORACE. 

Whilst  I  was  fond,  and  you  were  kind, 
Nor  any  dearer  youth,  reclined 
On  your  soft  bosom,  sought  to  rest, 
Phraates  was  not  half  so  bless'd. 

LTDIA. 

Whilst  you  adored  no  other  face, 
Nor  loved  me  in  the  second  place, 
My  happy  celebrated  fame 
Outshone  e'en  Ilia's  envied  flame. 

HORACE. 

Me  Chloe  now  possesses  whole, 
Her  voice  and  lyre  command  my  soul; 
Nor  would  I  death  itself  decline, 
Could  her  life  ransom'd  be  with  mine. 

LTDIA. 

For  me  the  lovely  Calais  burns, 
And  warmth  for  warmth  my  heart  returns. 
Twice  would  I  life  with  joy  resign, 
Could  his  be  ransom'd  once  with  mine. 

HORACE. 

What  if  sweet  love,  whose  bands  we  broke, 
Again  should  tame  us  to  the  yoke ; 
Should  banish'd  Chloe  cease  to  reign, 
And  Lydia  her  lost  power  regain  ? 

LTDIA. 

Though  Hesper  be  less  fair  than  he, 
Thou  wilder  than  the  raging  sea, 
Lighter  than  down ;  yet  gladly  I 
With  thee  would  live,  with  thee  would  die. 

ODE  XIII. — TO  THE  VOUKTAIF  O?  BAFDUSIA. 

Ye  waves,  that  gushing  fall  with  purest  stream, 
Bandusian  fount  1  to  whom  the  products  sweet 

Of  richest  wines  belong, 

And  fairest  flowers  of  spring ; 
To  thee  a  chosen  victim  will  I  slay, 
A  kid,  who  glowing  in  lascivious  youth, 

Just  blooms  with  budding  horn,  . 

And,  in  vain  thought  elate, 
Yet  destines  future  war:  but,  ah!  too  soon 
His  reeking  blood  with  crimson  shall  enrich 

Thy  pure  translucent  flood, 

And  tinge  thy  crystal  clear. 
Thy  sweet  recess  the  sun  in  mid-day  hour 
Can  ne'er  invade,  thy  streams  the  labour'd  ox 

Refresh  with  cooling  draught, 

And  glad  the  wand'ring  herds. 
Thy  name  shall  shine,  with  endless  honours  graced, 
While  on  my  shell  I  sing,  the  nodding  oak, 

That  o'er  thy  cavern  deep 

Waves  his  embowering  hmd.  k. 
\^   , 
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I!  ODI  XTI^-TO  XECJE2TAS. 

"Thi  lone  gray  tower  on  Argo's  mountain-shore, 
The  faithful  watch  dog  at  the  midnight  door." 
Safe  in  their  guard  imprisoned  love  had  slept, 
Her  baffled  suitors  youthful  Danae  wept. 
But  with  rich  bribes  the  laughing  gods  betray 'd 

I The  yielding  guardian,  and  the  enamour'd  maid. 
Through  armed  satellites,  and  walls  of  stone 
Gold  wings  its  flight,  resistless  though  alone. 
Ah !  who  the  wiles  of  womankind  hath  tried  ? 
By  gold,  the  priest,  the  blameless  augur  died. 
Mark  Philip's  march !  the  obedient  cities  fall, 
Ope  the  wide  gates,  and  yields  the  embattled 

I wall. 
To  gold,  each  petty  tyrant  sank  a  prey, 
King  after  king  confessed  its  powerful  sway, 
On  wisdom's  patriot  voice  the  siren  hung, 
And  stay'd  the  thunders  of  the  Athenian  tongue, 
The  war-worn  veteran  oft  his  trophies  sold, 
And  venal  navies  own'd  the  power  of  gold. 
Enlarging  wealth  increasing  wishes  share, 
The  gods  have  curs'd  the  miser's  hoard  with 
care ; 

To  modest  worth  are  choicest  blessings  sent, 
Heaven  loves  the  humble  virtues  of  content 
Far  from  the  rich  thy  poet  loves  to  dwell, 
And  share  the  silence  of  the  hermit's  cell. 
The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain's 
side, 

The  chesnut  copse  that  spreads  its  leafy  pride, 
The  garden  plot  that  asks  but  little  room, 
The  ripening  corn  field,  and  the  orchard's  bloom, 
These  simple  pleasures,  trust  me,  are  unknown 
To  the  rich  palace,  or  the  jewel  I'd  throne ; 
The  wealthy  lords  of  Afric's  wide  domain 
Would  spurn  my  lowly  roof  and  bounded  plain. 

Cold  are  the  Sabine  hills!  hives  not  for  me 
Its  hoarded  nectar  the  Calabrian  bee. 
Here  no  rich  vines  their  amber  clusters  rain, 
Not  mine  the  fleece  that  decks  Gallicia's  plain. 
Yet  want,  for  once,  avoids  a  poet's  door, 
Content  and  grateful,  can  I  ask  for  more  ? 
But  should  thy  bard  seek  ampler  means  to  live, 
Patron  and  friend  I  thy  liberal  hand  would  give. 

What  if  increasing  wealth  withholds  its  shower, 
If  the  rich  widow  guards  her  jealous  dower ; 
Then  wiser  learn  the  effect  is  still  the  same, 
From  humbler  wishes,  and  contracted  aim. 
More  wealthy  thou,  than  if  thy  lauds  could  join 
All  Phrygia's  harvests  to  the  Lydian  mine ; 
Not  want  alone  surrounds  the  opening  door, 
For  pride  and  avarice  are  ever  poor ; 
Delusive  hope,  and  wild  desire  combined, 
Feed  with  vain  thoughts  the  hunger  of  the 
mind. 

But  bless'd  is  he  to  whom  indulgent  Heaven 
Man  s  happiest  state,  enough,  not  more,  has 
given. 

ODE  XYIII.— TO  PAUITU8. 

Fauhus,  who  lov'st  to  chase  the  light-foot  nymphs, 
Propitious  guard  my  fields  and  sunny  farm, 

And  nurse  with  kindly  care 

The  promise  of  my  flock. 


So  to  thy  power  a  kid  shall  yearly  bleed,  I 

Aud  the  full  bowl  to  genial  Venus  flow ;  j 

And  on  thy  rustic  shrine  n 

Rich  odours  incense  breathe :  I 

So  through  the  vale  the  wanton  herds  shall  bound,  J 

When  thy  December  comes,  and  on  the  green  | 

The  steer  in  traces  loose  E 

With  the  free  v^age  sport :  j] 

No  more  the  lamb  shall  fly  the  insidious  wol£  j! 

The  woods  shall  shed  their  leaves,  and  the  glad  jj 

hind  8 

The  ground,  where  once  he  dug,  J 

Shall  beat  in  sprightly  dance.  I 

ODI  XXIX.  TO  MECJE2TAS.  j] 

Paraphrased.  | 

Descended  of  an  ancient  line,  \ 

That  long  the  Tuscan  sceptre  sway'd,  ij 

Make  haste  to  meet  the  generous  wine,  j 

Whoso  piercing  is  for  thee  delay 'd : 

The  rosy  wreath  is  made  ;  \ 

And  artful  hands  prepare  ; 
The  fragrant  Syrian  oil,  that  shall  perfume  thy  hair. 

When  the  wine  sparkles  from  afar,  I 

And  the  well-natur'd  friend  cries,  come  away;  1 
Make  haste  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care, 

No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  thy  stay. 

Leave,  for  a  while,  thy  costly  country  seat;  j 
And.  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 

The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great.  ] 

Make  haste  and  come :  1 

Come  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store ;  |< 

Thy  turret  that  surveys,  from  high  *| 

The  smoke,  and  wealth,  and  noise  of  Rome,  \ 

And  all  the  busy  pageantry  |' 

That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore.  | 

Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  plea-  i' 

sures  of  the  poor. 

Sometimes  'tis  gTateful  for  the  rich  to  try  .. 

A  short  vicissitude,  and  fit  of  poverty :  !. 

A  savoury  dish,  a  homely  treat,  'j 

Where  all  is  plain,  where  all  is  neat,  I 

Without  the  stately  spacious  room,  j- 

The  Persian  carpet,  or  the  Tyrian  loom,  | 

Clear  up  the  cloudy  foreheads  of  the  great  (, 
The  sun  is  in  the  Lion  mounted  high ; 

The  Syrian  star  barks  from  afar,  | 

And  with  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky;  |l 

The  ground  below  is  parch'd,  the  heavens  above  |l 

us  fry.  u 

The  shepherd  drives  his  fainting  flock  ' 

Beneath  the  covert  of  a  rock, 
And  seeks  refreshing  rivulets  nigh : 

The  sy Ivans  to  their  shades  retire,  i 

Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and  ;,' 

streams  require,  jj 

And  want  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the  !' 

raging  fire.  '' 

Thou,  what  befits  the  new  Lord  Mayor  j  |' 

And  what  the  city  factions  dare,  I1 

And  what  the  Gallic  arms  will  do,  !i 

And  what  the  quiver-bearing  foe,  ji 

Art  anxiously  inquisitive  to  know :  j 
But  God  has  wisely  hid  from  human  sight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate,  |i 
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And  sown  their  seeds  in  depths  of  night 
He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state, 
Where  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too 
late. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 

And  put  it  oat  of  Fortune's  power ; 

The  tide  of  business,  like  the  running  stream, 
Is  sometimes  high  and  sometimes  low, 
A  quiet  ebb  or  a  tempestuous  flow, 

And  always  in  extreme. 

Now  with  a  noiseless  gentle  course 

It  keeps  within  the  middle  bed ; 

Anon  it  lifts  aloA  its  head, 
And  bears  down  all  before  it  with  impetuous 
force; 

And  trunks  of  trees  come  rolling  down, 
Sheep  and  their  folds  together  drown: 
Both  house  and  homestead  into  seas  are  borne, 
And  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  torn, 
And  woods,  made  thin  with  winds,  their  scat- 
tered honours  mourn. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone, 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own : 
He  who  secure  within,  can  say, 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  lived  to-day. 
Be  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine, 
The  joys  I  have  possessed,  in  spite  of  fate,  are 
mine. 

Not  Heaven  itself  upon  the  past  has  power, 
But  what  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had 
my  hour. 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy, 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she  is  kind ; 

But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind, 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puff  the  prostitute  away; 

The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  re- 
sign'd : 

Content  with  poverty  my  soul  I  arm, 

And  Virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

What  is 't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  in  her  unfaithful  sea, 
If  storms  arise,  and  clouds  grow  black ; 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wreck  ? 
Then  let  the  greedy  merchant  fear 

For  his  ill-gotten  gain, 
And  pray  to  gods  that  will  not  hear 
While  the  debating  winds  and  billows  bear 

His  wealth  unto  the  main. 
For  me,  secure  from  Fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail, 

Contemning  all  the  blustering  roar; 
And  running  with  a  merry  gale, 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek 
Within  some  little  .winding  creek, 

And  see  the  stoprm  ashore. 


Book  IV. 

ODK  IV. — THE  FBAISK8  O?  DBUSUS. 

As  the  wing'd  minister  of  thund'ring  Jove 

To  whom  he  gave  his  dreadful  bolts  to  bear, 
Faithful  assistant  of  his  master's  love, 

King  of  the  wand'ring  nations  of  the  air, 
When  balmy  breezes  fann'd  the  vernal  sky, 

On  doubtful  pinions  left  his  parent  nest, 
In  slight  essays  his  growing  force  to  try, 

While  inborn  courage  fired  his  generous  breast; 
Then,  darting  with  impetuous  Airy  down, 

The  flocks  he  slaughter 'd,  an  unpractised  foe; 
Now  his  ripe  valour  to  perfection  grown, 

The  scaly  snake  and  crested  dragon  know ; 
Or,  as  a  lion's  youthful  progeny, 

Wean'd  from  his  savage  dam  and  milky  food, 
The  gazing  kid  beholds  with  fearful  eye, 

Doom'd  first  to  stain  his  tender  fangs  in  blood: 
Such  Drusus,  young  in  arms,  his  foes  beheld, 

The  Alpine  Rhaeti,  long  unmatched  in  fight : 
So  were  their  hearts  with  abject  terror  quell'd, 

So  sunk  their  haughty  spirit  at  the  sight. 
Tamed  by  a  boy,  the  fierce  barbarians  find 

How  guardian  prudence  guides  the  youthful 
flame ; 

And  how  great  Caesar's  fond  paternal  mind 

Each  generous  Nero  forms  to  early  fame ; 
A  valiant  son  springs  from  a  valiant  sire : 

Their  race  by  mettle  sprightly  coursers  prove; 
Nor  can  the  warlike  eagle's  active  fire 

Degenerate  to  form  the  timorous  dove. 
But  education  can  the  genius  raise, 

And  wise  instructions  native  virtue  aid ; 
Nobility  without  them  is  disgrace, 

And  honour  is  by  vice  to  shame  betray'd. 
Let  red  Metaurus.  stain'd  with  Punic  blood, 

Let  mighty  Asdrubal  subdued,  confess 
How  much  of  empire  and  of  fame  is  owed 

By  thee,  O  Rome,  to  the  Neronian  race. 
Of  this  be  witness  that  auspicious  day 

Which,  after  a  long,  black,  tempestuous  night, 
First  smiled  on  Latium  with  a  milder  ray, 

And  cheer'd  our  drooping  hearts  with  dawn- 
ing light 

Since  the  dire  African  with  wasteful  ire 
Rode  o'er  the  ravaged  towns  of  Italy ; 

As  through  the  pine  trees  flies  the  raging  fire, 
Or  Eurus  o'er  the  vex'd  Sicilian  sea. 

From  this  bright  era,  from  this  prosperous  field, 
The  Roman  Glory  dates  her  rising  power ; 

From  hence  'twas  given  her  conquering  sword 
to  wield, 

Raise  her  fallen  gods,  and  ruin'd  shrines  re- 
store. 

Thus  Hannibal  at  length  despairing  spoke : 
"Like  stags,  to  ravenous  wolves  an  easy  prey, 

Our  feeble  arms  a  valiant  foe  provoke, 
Whom  to  elude  and  'scape  were  victory : 

"A  dauntless  nation,  that  Aom  Trojan  fires, 
Hostile  Ausonia,  to  thy  destined  bhore 

Her  gods,  her  infant  sons,  and  aged  sires, 

Through  angry  seas  and  adverse  tempests boca\ 
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"  As  on  high  Algidus  the  sturdy  oak, 

Whose  spreading  boughs  the  axe's  sharpness 
feel, 

Improves  by  loss,  and  thriving  with  the  stroke, 
Draws  health  and  vigour  from  the  wounding 
steel. 

"  Not  Hydra  sprouting  from  her  mangled  head 

So  tired  the  baffled  force  of  Hercules ; 
Nor  Thebes,  nor  Colchis,  such  a  monster  bred, 

Pregnant  of  ills,  and  famed  for  prodigies. 
"  Plnnge  her  in  ocean,  like  the  morning  sun, 

Brighter  she  rises  from  the  depths  below : 
To  earth  with  unavailing  ruin  thrown, 

Recruits  her  strength,  and  foils  the  wondering  foe. 
«*  No  more  of  victory  the  joyful  fame 

Shall  from  my  camp  to  haughty  Carthage  fly; 
Lost  lost,  are  all  the  glories  of  her  namel 

With  Asdrubal  her  hopes  and  fortune  die!" 

What  shall  the  Claudian  valour  not  perform 
Which  power  divine  guards  with  propitious 
care ; 

Which  wisdom  steers  through  all  the  dangerous 
storm, 

Through  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  doubtful  war? 

ODE  VII. — TO  TORQ.UATUS. 

Tn  snow,  dissolved,  no  more  is  seen ; 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold,  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain ; 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 
The  sprightly  Nymph  and  naked  Grace 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace : 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man. 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  way; 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reign; 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again. 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies ; 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  score, 
Will  rouse  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share, 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  you.  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  flx'd  your  doom, 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth, 
Or  virtue,  shall  replace  on  earth. 
Hippolytus,  unjustly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  life  in  vain ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  hell  that  hold  his  friend. 

ODE  IX.— TO  LOLLIU8. 

The  poet  endeavours,  by  his  verses,  to  rescue  Lollius' 
name  from  oblivion. 
While  with  the  Grecian  bards  I  vie, 
And  raptured  tune  the  social  string, 
Think  not  the  song  shall  ever  die, 
Which  with  no  vulgar  art  I  sing, 
Though  born  where  Aufid  rolls  his  sounding 
stream, 

la  lands  far  distant  from  poetic  fame. 


What  though  the  Muse  her  Homer  thrones 

High  above  all  th*  immortal  choir, 
Nor  Pindar's  rapture  she  disowns, 
Nor  hides  the  plaintive  Csran  lyre  ! 
Alcaras  strikes  the  tyrant's  soul  with  dread, 
Nor  yet  is  grave  Stesichorus  unread. 

Whatever  old  Anacreon  sung, 

(However  tender  was  his  lay,) 
In  spite  of  time  is  ever  voting, 

Nor  Sappho's  amorons  flames  decay; 
Her  living  songs  preserve  their  charming  art, 
Her  love  still  breathes  the  passions  of  her  heart 

Helen  was  not  the  only  fair 

By  an  unhappy  passion  fired, 
Who  the  lewd  ringlets  of  the  hair 
Of  an  adulterous  bean  admired ; 
Court  arts,  gold  lace,  and  equipage  have  charms 
To  tempt  weak  woman  to  a  stranger's  arms. 

Nor  first  from  Teucer's  vengeful  bow 
The  feather'd  death  unerring  flew, 
Nor  was  the  Greek  the  single  foe 
Whose  rage  ill-fated  Ilion  knew ; 
Greece  had  with  heroes  fill'd  th'  embattled  plain. 
Worthy  the  Muse  in  her  sublimest  strain. 

Nor  Hector  first  transported  heard 

With  fierce  delight  the  war's  alarms, 
Nor  brave  DeTphobus  appeared 
Amid  the  tented  field  in  arms, 
With  glorious  ardour  prodigal  of  life, 
To  guard  a  darling  son  and  faithful  wife. 

Before  great  Agamemnon  reign 'd, 

Reign 'd  kings  as  great  as  he,  and  brave, 
Whose  huge  ambition's  now  contain'd 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave : 
In  endless  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown, 
No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  time  their  own.9 

In  earth  if  it  forgotten  lies, 

What  is  the  valour  of  the  brave  f 
What  difference,  when  the  coward  dies, 
And  sinks  in  silence  to  his  grave  ? 
Nor,  Lollius,  will  I  not  thy  praise  proclaim, 
But  from  oblivion  vindicate  thy  fame. 
Nor  shall  its  livid  power  conceal 

Thy  toils — how  glorious  to  the  state ! 
How  constant  to  the  public  weal 

Through  all  the  doubtful  turns  of  fate ! 
Thy  steady  soul,  by  long  experience  found 
Erect,  alike  when  fortune  smiled  or  frown'd. 


F 


♦  Had  envious  silence  left  unsung 
The  child  from  Mars  and  Ilia  sprung. 
How  had  we  known  the  hero's  fame. 
From  whom  the  Roman  empire  came  f 
The  poet's  favour,  voice,  and  lays, 
Could  JSacus  from  darkness  raise, 
Snatch' d  from  the  8tygian  gulfs  of  hell. 
Among  the  blissful  isles  to  dwell. 
The  Muse  forbids  the  brave  to  die. 
The  Muse  enthrones  him  in  the  sky; 
Alcides,  thus,  in  heaven  is  placed. 
And  shares  with  Jove  the  Immortal  feast ; 
Thus  the  twin-stars  have  power  to  save 
The  shatter'd  vessel  from  the  wave, 
kwd  *ta«-«ffown'd  Bacchus  with  success 
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Villains,  in  public  rapine  bold, 

Lollius,  the  just  avenger,  dread, 
Who  never  by  the  charms  of  gold, 
Shining  seducer  1  was  misled; 
Beyond  thy  year  such  virtue  shall  extend, 
And  death  alone  thy  consulate  shall  end. 
Perpetual  magistrate  is  he, 

Who  keeps  strict  justice  full  in  sight ; 
With  scorn  rejects  th*  offender's  fee, 

Nor  weighs  convenience  against  right ; 
Who  bids  the  crowd  at  awful  distance  gaze, 
And  virtue's  arms  victoriously  displays. 
Not  he,  of  wealth  immense  possessed 
Tasteless  who  piles  bis  massy  gold, 
Among  the  number  of  the  bless'd 

Should  have  his  glorious  name  enrolled ; 
He  better  claims  the  glorious  name  who  knows 
With  wisdom  to  enjoy  what  Heaven  bestows : 
Who  knows  the  wrongs  of  want  to  bear, 

Even  in  its  lowest,  last  extreme ; 
Tet  can  with  conscious  virtue  fear, 

Far  worse  than  death,  a  deed  of  shame ; 
Undaunted,  for  his  country  or  his  friond 
To  sacrifice  his  life— oh  glorious  end  1 


KFODK  II. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree, 

How  rich,  in  humble  poverty,  is  he, 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life ; 
Discharg  d  of  business,  void  of  strife, 

And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free ! 
Thus,  ere  the  seeds  of  vice  were  sown, 

Liv'd  men  in  better  ages  born, 
Who  plough'd,  with  oxen  of  their  own, 

Their  small  paternal  field  of  corn. 
Nor  trumpets  summon  him  to  war, 

Nor  drums  disturb  his  morning  sleep, 
Nor  knows  he  merchants1  gainful  care, 

Not  fears  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
The  clamours  of  contentious  law, 

And  court  and  state  he  wisely  shuns, 
Nor  brib'd  with  hopes,  nor  dar'd  with  awe, 

To  servile  salutations  runs ; 
But  either  to  the  clasping  vine 

Does  the  supporting  poplar  wed, 
Or  with  his  pruning  hook  disjoin 

Unhealing  branches  from  their  head, 

And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead ; 
Or  climbing  to  a  hilly  steep, 

He  views  his  buds  in  vales  afar, 
Or  shears  his  overburden 'd  sheep, 

Or  mead  for  cooling  drink  prepares 

Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars, 
Or,  in  the  now  declining  year, 

When  beauteous  Autumn  rears  his  head, 
He  joys  to  pull  the  ripen'd  pear, 

And  closuring  grapes  with  purple  spread. 
Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 

Or  on  the  matted  grass  he  lies : 
No  God  of  Sleep  he  need  invoke ; 

The  stream,  that  o'er  the  pebble  flies, 

With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes. 


The  wind,  that  whistles  through  the  sprays, 

Maintains  the  concert  of  the  song : 
And  hidden  birds  with  native  lays, 

The  golden  sleep  prolong. 
But  when  the  blast  of  winter  blows, 

And  hoary  frost  invests  the  year, 
Into  the  naked  woods  be  goes, 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear, 

With  well-mouth 'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear! 
Or  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight, 

With  twinkling  glasses,  to  betray 
The  larks  that  in  the  meshes  light, 

Or  makes  the  fearful  bear  bis  prey. 
Amidst  his  harmless,  easy  joys, 

No  anxious  care  invades  his  health, 
Nor  love  his  peace  of  mind  destroys, 

Nor  wicked  avarice  of  wealth. 
But,  if  a  chaste  and  pleasing  wife, 
To  ease  the  business  of  his  life, 
Divides  with  him  his  household  care. 
Such  as  the  Sabine  matrons  were, 
Such  as  the  swift  Apulian's  bride, 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be, 
Will  fire  for  winter  nights  provide, 

And — without  noise — will  oversee 

His  children  and  his  family : 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  overlaboured  home ; 
If  she  in  pens  his  flocks  will  fold, 

And  then  produce  her  dairy  store 
With  wine  to  drive  away  the  cold, 

And  unbought  dainties  for  the  poor ; 
Not  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 

My  sober  appetite  would  wish, 

Nor  turbot,  or  the  foreign  fish 
That  rolling  tempests  overtake, 

And  hither  waft  the  costly  dish. 
Not  heathpoult,  or  the  rarer  bird, 

Which  Phasis  or  Ionia  yields 
More  pleasing  morsels  would  afford 

Than  the  fat  olives  of  my  fields ; 
Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot, 

That  keep  the  loosened  body  sound, 
Or  than  the  lamb,  that  falls  by  lot 

To  the  just  guardian  of  my  ground. 
Amidst  these  feasts  of  happy  swains, 

The  jolly  shepherd  smiles  to  see 
His  flock  returning  from  the  plains ; 

The  farmer  is  as  pleas'd  as  he, 
To  view  his  oxen  sweating  smoke, 
Bear  on  their  necks  the  loosen'd  yoke : 

To  look  upon  his  menial  crew, 
That  sit  around  his  cheerful  hearth, 

And  bodies  spent  in  toil  renew 
With  wholesome  food  and  country  mirth. 

This  Alphius  said  within  himself; 
Resolv'd  to  leave  the  wicked  town, 
And  live  retir'd  upon  his  own, 
He  call'd  his  money  in : 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf, 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf,— 
He  put  it  out  again. 
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FROM  THE  SATIRES. 
Book  I. 

FROM  SATIRE  I.  AVARICE  AID  DI8COMTEMT. 

Mecbxas,  what's  the  cause,  that  no  man  lives 
Contented  with  the  lot  which  reason  gives, 
Or  chance  presents ;  but  all  with  envy  view 
The  schemes  that  others  variously  pursue. 
Happy  the  merchant,  the  old  soldier  cries ; 
The  merchant,  beaten  with  tempestuous  skies, 
Happy  the  soldier ;  one  half  hour  to  thee 
Gives  speedy  death  or  glorious  victory. 
The  lawyer,  knock'd  up  early  from  his  rest 
By  restless  clients,  calls  the  peasant  bless'd ; 
The  peasant,  when  his  labours  ill  succeed, 
Envies  the  mouth  which  only  talk  does  feed. 
'Tis  not  (I  think  you'll  say)  that  I  want  store 
Of  instances,  if  here  I  add  no  more ; 
They  are  enough  to  reach  at  least  a  mile 
Beyond  long  Orator  Fabius  his  style. 
But,  hold,  you  whom  no  fortune  e'er  endears, 
Gentlemen,  mal-contents,  and  mutineers, 
Whom  bounteous  Jove  so  often  cruel  call, 
Behold,  Jove's  now  resolv'd  to  please  you  all. 
Thou,  soldier,  be  a  merchant;  merchant,  thou 
A  soldier  be ;  and  lawyer,  to  the  plough. 
Change  all  your  stations  straight ;  why  do  you 
stay  1 — 

The  devil  a  man  will  change,  now  when  he 
may. 

Were  I  in  General  Jove's  abused  case, 
By  Jove,  I'd  cudgel  this  rebellious  race: 
But  he's  too  good.    Be  all  then  as  you  were, 
However,  make  the  best  of  what  you  are, 
And  in  that  state  be  cheerful  and  rejoice, 
Which  either  was  your  fate  or  was  your  choice. 
No;  they  must  labour  yet,  and  sweat,  and  toil, 
And  very  miserable  be  awhile; 
But  'tis  with  a  design  only  to  gain 
What  may  their  age  with  plenteous  ease  main- 
tain. 

The  prudent  pismire  does  this  lesson  teach, 
And  industry  to  lazy  mankind  preach : 
The  little  drudge  does  trot  about  and  sweat, 
Nor  does  he  straight  devour  all  he  can  get, 
But  in  his  temp'rate  mouth  carries  it  home, 
A  stock  for  winter,  which  he  knows  must  come; 
And  when  the  rolling  world  to  creatures  here 
Turns  up  the  deform'd  wrong  side  of  the  year, 
And  shuts  him  in  with  storms,  and  cold,  and 
wet, 

He  cheerfully  does  his  past  labours  eat, 
And  weighing  justly  a  mortal  ant's  condition, 
Divides  his  life  'twixt  labour  and  fruition. 
Thee  neither  heat,  nor  storms,  nor  wet,  nor  cold, 
From  thy  unnatural  diligence  can  withhold : 
To  th'  Indies  thou  wouldst  run,  rather  than  see 
Another,  though  a  friend,  richer  than  thee. 
Fond  man !  what  good  or  beauty  can  be  found 
In  heaps  of  treasure  buried  under  ground  ? 
Which  rather  than  diminish 'd  e'er  to  see, 
Thou  wouldst  thyself,  too,  buried  with  them  be. 
And  what's  the  difference  ?  Is  it  not  quite  as  bad 
Never  to  use,  as  never  to  have  had  ? 
In  thy  vast  barns  millions  of  quarters  store; 
Thy  belly,  for  all  that,  will  hold  no  more 


Than  mine  does.    Ev'ry  baker  makes  mash 

bread; 

What  then  1  he's  with  no  more  than  others  fed. 
But  pleasant  'tis  to  take  from  a  great  store. 
What,  man  I  though  you're  resolv'd  to  take  no 
more 

Than  I  do  from  a  small  one  1  If  your  will 
Be  but  a  pitcher  or  a  pot  to  fill, 
To  some  great  river  for  it  must  you  go, 
When  a  clear  spring  just  at  your  feet  does  flow! 
Give  me  the  spring  which  does  to  human  use 
Safe,  easy,  and  untroubled  stores  produce : 
He  who  scorns  these,  and  needs  will  drink  at 
Nile 

Must  run  the  danger  of  the  crocodile, 
And  of  the  rapid  stream  itself  which  may 
At  unawares  bear  him,  perhaps,  away. 
In  a  full  flood  Tantalus  stands,  his  skin 
Wash'd  o'er  in  vain,  for  ever  dry  within ; 
He  catches  at  the  stream  with  greedy  lips, 
From  his  touch  d  mouth  the  wanton  torrent 
slips. 

You  laugh,  now,  and  expand  your  careful  brow; 
'Tis  finely  said,  but  what  s  all  this  to  you  ? 
Change  but  the  name,  this  fable  is  thy  story ; 
Thou  in  a  flood  of  useless  wealth  dost  glory, 
Which  thou  canst  only  touch,  but  never  taste; 
Th'  abundance  still,  and  still  the  want  does  last 
The  treasures  of  the  gods  thou  wouldst  not  spare, 
But  when  they're  made  thy  own,  they  sacred 
are, 

And  must  be  kept  with  rev'rence,  as  if  thou 

No  other  use  of  precious  gold  didst  know, 

But  that  of  curious  pictures,  to  delight, 

With  the  fair  stamp,  thy  virtuoso  sight. 

The  only  true  and  genuine  use  is  this, 

To  buy  the  things  which  Nature  cannot  miss 

Without  discomfort;  oil,  and  vital  bread, 

And  wine,  by  which  the  life  of  Life  is  fed, 

And  all  those  few  tilings  else  by  which  we  live; 

All  that  remains  is  giv'n  for  thee  to  give. 

If  cares  and  troubles,  envy,  grief,  and  fear, 

The  bitter  fruits  be  which  fair  Riches  bear, 

If  a  new  poverty  grow  out  of  store, 

The  plain  old  way,  ye  gods !  let  ine  be  poor. 

FROM  SATIRE  III.  ALL  CRIMES  MOT  TO  RE 

RAMMED  AMD  FUMISHED  ALIKE. 

Who  say  that  crimes  are  sins  alike,  I 
At  common  sense  and  manners  strike :  V 
And  e'en  utility  despise, 
Whence  equity  and  law  arise. 
When  creatures  first,  at  Nature's  birth, 
Dumb  and  unseemly  craw  I'd  on  earth : 
For  acorns  and  for  beds  of  leaves, 
They  strove  with  fists,  and  then  with  staves : 
Next  use  with  iron  arms  supplied,      1  , 
And  wars  were  fought,  and  warriors  died :  N 
Then  speech  was  found,  then  language  rose, 
And  peaceful  words  succeeded  blows.  I 
Now  towns  were  built,  and  laws  were  framed, 
That  punish 'd  villany,  or  shamed ; 
Preserving  all  the  goods  of  life, 
The  person,  property,  and  wife. 
Inquire  of  ages  past  the  cause, 
The  fear  of  crimes  invented  laws : 
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Not  simple  Nature  taught  the  skill, 
To  draw  the  line  'twixt  good  and  ill ; 
Twixt  certain  virtues,  certain  sins, 
Whence  merit  ends,  and  crime  begins. 
Nor  reason,  sure  can  say  that  he 
Must  just  as  great  a  villain  be, 
Who  idly  breaks  his  neighbour's  bounds,  \ 
As  he,  who  steals  a  thousand  pounds.  J 

from  satire  iv. — Horace's  account  or  bis 

FATHER  AND  HIMSELF. 

best  of  fathers,  on  my  youthful  breast 
(The  detestation  of  a  vice  impressed 
\By  strong  examples.  Would  he  have  me  live 
Content  with  what  his  industry  could  give, 
In  frugal,  sparing  sort,  44  Behold,  my  son, 
Young  Albius  there,  how  wretchedly  undone  1 
Yet  no  mean  lesson  is  the  spendthrift's  fate 
To  caution  youth  from  squandering  their  estate." 
To  fright  me  from  the  harlot's  vagrant  bed, 
"Behold  Scctanius,  and  his  ruin  dread ;" 
That  I  might  ne'er  pursue  the  wedded  dame, 
u  A  lawful  Venus  will  indulge  your  flame. 
My  son,  by  poor  Trebonius  be  advised  ; 
Sore  'tis  no  pleasant  tale  to  be  surprised/' 
M?Twixt  right  and  wrong  the  learned  may 
decide, 

With  wise  distinctions  may  your  conduct  guide ; 
Be  mine  the  common  wisdom,  that  inspires 
The  frugal  manners  of  our  ancient  sires, 
And,  while  your  mouth  may  yet  a  tutor  claim, 
To  guard  your  virtue,  and  preserve  your  fame,  j 
^6ut  soon  as  time  confirms,  with  stronger  tone,  \ 
VYour  strength  and  mind,  your  conduct  be  *nn» ^ 
own." 

Thus  did  he  form  my  youth  with  lenient  hand; 
When  he  for  virtue  urged  the  soft  command, 
Pointing  some  awful  senator  to  view, 
(  w  His  grave  example  constantly  pursue." 
Would  he  dissuade  me;  "Can  you  doubt,"  he 
cries, 

"That  equal  ruin  and  dishonour  rise 

?^  rom  such  an  action,  when  that  scoundrel's  name 
s  branded  with  the  flagrant  marks  of  shame  ?" 
A  neighbour's  funeral,  with  dire  affright, 
Checks  the  sick  man's  intemperate  appetite ; 
,So  is  the  shame  of  others  oft  impress'd 
}  With  wholesome  terrors  on  the  youthful  breast 


FROM  SATIRE  VI.  TO  ME  C  AX  AS,  WITB  A  FUR- 
THER ACCOUHT  OF  HI8  FATHER  AH D  HIMSELF. 
•  ••••• 

Nob  yet  to  chance  my  happiness  I  owe ; 
Friendship  like  yours  it  had  not  to  bestow.. 
First,  my  best  Virgil,  then  my  Varius,  told 
Among  my  friends  what  character  I  hold ; 
When  introduced,  in  few  and  faltering  words 
(Such  as  an  infant  modesty  affords) 
1  did  not  tell  you  my  descent  was  great, 
Or  that  I  wander d  round  my  country  seat 
On  a  proud  steed  in  richer  pastures  bred ; 
But  what  I  really  was,  I  frankly  said. 

Short  was  your  answer,  in  your  usual  strain ; 
I  take  my  leave,  nor  wait  on  you  again, 


Till,  nine  months  past,  engaged  and  bid  to  hold 
A  place  among  your  nearer  friends  enroll'd. 
An  honour  this,  methinks,  of  nobler  kind, 
That  innocent  of  heart  and  pure  of  mind, 
Though  with  no  titled  birth,  I  gain'd  his  love, 
Whose  judgment  can  discern,  whose  choice  ap- 
prove. 

If  some  few  venial  faults  deform  my  soul, 
(Like  a  fair  face  when  spotted  with  a  mole,) 
If  none  with  avarice  justly  brand  my  fame 
With  sordid  ness,  or  deeds  too  vile  to  name : 
If  pure  and  innocent :  if  dear  (forgive 
These  little  praises)  to  my  friends  I  live, 
My  father  was  the  cause,  who,  though  maintain'd 
By  a  lean  farm  but  poorly,  yet  disdain'd 
The  country  schoolmaster,  to  whose  low  care 
The  mighty  captain  sent  his  high-born  heir, 
With  satchel,  copy  book,  and  pelf  to  pay 
The  wretched  teacher  on  th'  appointed  day. 

To  Rome  by  this  bold  father  was  I  brought, 
To  learn  those  arts  which  well-born  youth  are 
taught ; 

So  dress'd  and  so  attended,  you  would  swear 
I  was  some  senator's  expensive  heir ; 
Himself  my  guardian,  of  unblemish'd  truth, 
Among  my  tutors  would  attend  my  youth, 
And  thus  preserv'd  my  chastity  of  mind, 
(That  prime  of  virtue  in  its  highest  kind,) 
Not  only  pure  from  guilt,  but  even  the  shame 
That  might  with  vile  suspicion  hurt  my  fame : 
Nor  fear'd  to  be  reproacb/d,  although  my  fate 
Should  fix  my  fortune  in  some  meaner  state, 
From  which  some  trivial  perquisites  arise, 
>r  make  me,  like  himself,  collector  of  excise. 
For  this  my  heart,  far  from  complaining,  pays 
A  larger  debt  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
Nor,  while  my  senses  hold,  shall  I  repent 
Of  such  a  father,  nor  with  pride  resent, 
As  many  do,  th'  involuntary  disgrace 
Not  to  be  born  of  an  illustrious  race. 
But  not  with  theirs  my  sentiments  agree 
Or  language ;  for  if  Nature  should  decree 
That  we  from  any  stated  point  might  live 
Our  former  years,  and  to  our  choice  should  give 
The  sires,  to  whom  we  wished  to  be  allied, 
Let  others  choose  to  gratify  their  pride ; 
While  I,  contented  with  my  own,  resign 
The  titled  honours  of  an  ancient  line. 

FROM  SATIRE  X.  ADVICE  TO  AUTHORS. 

Would  you  a  reader's  just  esteem  engage, 
Correct  with  frequent  care  the  blotted  page ; 
Nor  strive  the  wonder  of  the  crowd  to  raise, 
But  the  few  better  judges  learn  to  please. 
Let  Plotius,  Varius,  and  Meceenas  deign 
With  Virgil,  Valgius,  to  approve  my  strain ; 
Let  good  Octavius  even  endure  my  lays ; 
Let  Fuscus  read,  and  either  Viscus  praise : 
Let  Pollio  and  Messala  be  my  own, 
And  Furnius  for  a  critic's  candour  known ; 
Among  my  learned  friends  are  many  more, 
Whose  names  I  pass  in  modest  silence  o'er; 
These  I  can  wish  to  smile ;  enjoy  their  praise, 
Hope  to  delight,  and  grieve  if  I  displease. 
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FROM   SATIRE  I.  LtfCILIUS ;   AND  HORACE'S  DR- 

SIRR  TO  WRITE  LIKE  HIM. 

H.  Tell  me,  Trebatiua,  are  not  all  mankind 
To  different  pleasures,  different  whims  inclined? 
Millonius  dances  when  his  head  grows  light, 
And  the  dim  lamp  shines  double  to  his  sight. 
The  twin-born  brothers  in  their  sports  divide ; 
Pollux  loves  boxing ;  Castor  joys  to  ride. 
Indulge  me  then  in  this  my  sole  delight,  \ 
Like  great  and  good  Lucilius,  let  me  write^y 

Behold  him  frankly  to  his  book  impart 
As  to  a  friend,  the  secrets  of  his  heart : 
To  write  was  all  his  aim  ;  too  heedless  bard, 
And  well  or  ill,  unworthy  his  regard. 
Hence  the  old  man  stands  open  to  your  view, 
Though  with  a  careless  hand  the  piece  he  drew. 

His  steps  I  follow  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
Whether  Lucania  or  Apulia  claim 
The  honour  of  my  birth ;  for  on  the  lands, 
By  Samnites  once  possess'd,  Venusium  stands, 
A  forward  barrier,  as  old  tales  relate, 
To  stop  the  course  of  war,  and  guard  the  state. 

Let  this  digression,  as  it  may,  succeed- 
No  honest  man  shall  by  my  satire  bleed ; 
It  guards  me  like  a  sword,  and  safe  it  lies 
Within  the  sheath,  till  villains  round  me  rise. 

Dread  king  and  father  of  the  mortal  race, 
Behold  me,  harmless  bard,  how  fond  of  peace ! 
And  may  all  kinds  of  mischief-making  steel 
In  rust,  eternal  rust,  thy  vengeance  feel ! 
But  who  provokes  me,  or  attacks  my  fame, 
"Better  not  touch  me,  friend,'' — I  loud  exclaim ; 
His  eyes  shall  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue, 
By  laughing  crowds  in  rueful  ballad  sung. 


Then,  whether  age  my  peaceful  hours  attend, 
Or  Death  his  sable  pinions  round  me  bend ; 
Or  rich,  or  poor ;  at  Rome;  to  exile  driven; 
Whatever  lot  by  powerful  Fate  is  given, 
Yet  write  I  will. 

T.  Oh  boy,  thy  fate  is  sped, 

And  short  thy  days.  Some  lord  shall  strike  thee 

dead, 
With  freezing  look — 

H.  What!  in  his  honest  page 

When  good  Lucilius  lash'd  a  vicious  age, 
From  conscious  villains  tore  the  mask  away, 
And  stripp'd  them  naked  to  the  glare  of  day, 
Were  Ltelius  or  his  friend,  (whose  glorious  name 
From  conquer'd  Carthage  deathless  rose  to  fame,) 
Were  they  displeased,  when  villains  and  their 
crimes 

Were  cover'd  o'er  with  infamy  and  rhymes? 
The  factious  demagogue  he  made  his  prize, 
And  durst  the  people  tribe  by  tribe  chastise ; 
Tet  true  to  virtue,  and  to  virtue's  friends, 
To  them  alone  with  reverence  he  bends. 
When  Scipio's  virtue,  and,  of  milder  vein, 
When  Lcelius'  wisdom,  from  the  busy  scene, 
And  crowd  of  life,  the  vulgar  and  the  great, 
Could  with  their  favourite  satirist  retreat, 
Lightly  they  laugtrd  at  many  an  idle  jest, 
Until  their  frugal  feast  of  herbs  was  dress'd. 

What  though  with  great  Lucilius  I  disclaim 
All  saucy  rivalship  of  birth  or  fame, 


Spite  of  herself  even  Envy  must  confess 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess, 
And,  if  she  dare  attempt  my  honest  feme, 
Shall  break  her  teeth  against  my  solid  name. 
This  is  my  plea;  on  this  I  rest  my  causes— 

7  ROM  SATIRE  III.  M ADM EH. 

For  all  are  fools  or  mad,  as  well  as  you, 
At  least,  if  what  Stertinius  says  be  true, 

Whom  vicious  follies,  or  whom  falsehood, blind, 
Are  by  the  stoics  held  of  maddening  kind. 
And  they,  who  call  you  fool,  with  equal  claim 
May  plead  an  ample  title  to  the  name. 

When  in  a  wood  we  leave  the  certain  wty, 
One  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray, 
Some  to  the  led,  some  turn  to  t'other  side ; 
So  he,  who  dares  thy  madness  to  deride, 
Though  you  may  frankly  own  yourself  a  fool, 
Behind  him  trails  his  mark  of  ridicule. 

Come  all,  whose  breasts  with  bad  ambition  > 
rise 

Or  the  pale  passion,  that  for  money  dies, 
With  luxury,  or  superstition's  gloom, 
Whate'er  disease  your  health  of  mind  consume, 
Compose  your  robes;  in  decent  ranks  draw  near, 
And,  that  ye  all  are  mad,  with  reverence  hear. 

If  a  man  flll'd  his  cabinet  with  lyres, 
Whom  neither  music  charms,  nor  muse  inspires; 
Should  he  buy  lasts  and  knives,  who  never  made 
A  shoe ;  or  if  a  wight,  who  hated  trade, 
The  sails  and  tackle  for  a  vessel  bought, 
Madman  or  fool  ho  might  be  justly  thought 
But,  prithee,  where's  the  difference  to  behold 
A  wretch,  who  heaps  and  hides  his  darling  gold; 
Who  knows  not  how  to  use  the  massy  store, 
Yet  dreads  to  violate  the  sacred  ore  * 

With  a  long  club,  and  ever-open  eyes, 
To  guard  his  corn  its  wretched  master  lies, 
Nor  dares,  though  hungry,  touch  the  hoarded 
grain, 

While  bitter  herbs  his  frugal  life  sustain ; 

If  in  his  cellar  lie  a  thousand  flasks 

(Nay,  let  them  rise  to  thrice  a  thousand  casks) 

Of  old  Falernian,  or  the  Chian  vine, 

Yet  if  he  drink  mere  vinegar  for  wine ; 

If,  at  fourscore,  of  straw  he  made  his  bed, 

While  moths  upon  his  rotting  carpet  fed, 

By  few,  forsooth,  a  madman  be  is  thought, 

For  half  mankind  the  same  disease  have  caught. 

FROM  SATIRE  YI.— COU1TTRT  LIVE. 

I  often  wish'd  I  had  a  farm, 
A  decent  dwelling,  snug  and  warm, 
A  garden,  and  a  spring  as  pure 
As  crystal,  running  by  my  door ; 
Besides  a  little  ancient  grove, 
Where  at  my  leisure  I  might  rove. 

The  gracious  gods,  to  crown  my  bliss, 
Have  granted  this,  and  more  than  this: 
I  have  enough  in  my  possessing, 
'Tis  well :  I  ask  no  other  blessing, 
Oh  Hermes  1  than  remote  from  strile 
To  have  and  hold  them  for  my  life. 

If  I  was  never  known  to  raise 
My  fortune  by  dishonest  ways ; 
Nor,  like  the  spendthrifts  of  the  times, 
Shall  ever  sink  it  by  my  crimes : 
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If  thus  I  neither  pray  nor  ponder/— 
Ob !  might  I  have  that  angle  yonder, 
Which  disproportions  now  my  field, 
What  satisfaction  it  would  yield  1 
Oh  that  some  lucky  chance  but  threw 
A  pot  of  silver  to  my  view, 
As  lately  to  the  man,  who  bought 
The  very  land  on  which  he  wrought  1 
If  I  am  pleased  with  my  condition, 
Oh  bear,  and  grant  this  last  petition: 
Indulgent,  let  my  cattle  batten  ; 
Let  all  things,  but  my  fancy,  fatten ; 
And  thou  continue  still  to  guard, 
As  thou  art  wont,  thy  suppliant  bard ! 


Whilst  losing,  in  Rome's  busy  maze, 
The  calm  and  sunshine  of  my  days, 
How  oft,  with  fervour  I  repeat 
"When  shall  I  see  my  sweet  retreat! 
Oh,  when  with  books  of  sages  deep, 
Sequestcr'd  ease  and  gentle  sleep, 
In  soft  oblivion,  blissful  balm, 
The  busy  cares  of  life  becalm  ? 
Oh,  when  shall  I  enrich  my  veins, 
Spite  of  Pythagoras,  with  beans  ? 
Or  live  luxurious  in  my  cottage 
On  bacon-ham  and  savoury  pottage  ? 
0  joyous  nights !  delicious  feasts ! 
At  which  the  gods  might  be  my  guests  1" 
My  friends  and  I  regaled,  my  slaves 
Enjoy  what  their  rich  master  leaves. 
There  every  guest  may  drink  and  fill 
As  much,  or  little,  as  he  will, 
Exempted  from  the  bedlam  rules 
Of  roaring  prodigals  and  fools. 
Whether  in  merry  mood  or  whim, 
He  fills  his  bumper  to  the  brim ; 
Or,  better  pleased  to  let  it  pass, 
Grows  mellow  with  a  moderate  glass. 
•  •••••• 

FROM  SATIRE  VII.  FREEDOM. 

H.  Who  then  is  free?  ) 

D.  The  wise,  who  well  maintains 

n  empire  o'er  himself:  whom  neither  chains, 
or  want,  nor  death,  with  slavish  fear  inspire, 
fho  boldly  answers  to  his  warm  desire, 
I  ho  can  ambition's  vainest  gifts  despise, 
irm  in  himself,  who  on  himself  relies, 
olish'd  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  course, 
nd  breaks  misfortune  with  superior  force. 


FROM  THE  EPISTLES. 
Book  I. 

FROM  EPISTLE  I.  TO  XECJENAS. 


You  ask,  perhaps,  what  sect,  what  chief  I  own; 
m  of  all  sects,  but  blindly  sworn  to  none; 
or  as  the  tempest  drives  I  shape  my  way, 
ow  active  plunge  into  the  world's  wide  sea ; 
ow  Virtue's  precepts  rigidly  defend, 
or  to  the  world— the  world  to  mo  shall  bend : 
hen  make  some  looser  moralist  my  guide, 
nd  to  the  school  less  rigid  smoothly  glide. 


As  night  seems  tedious  to  th'  expecting  youth 
Whose  fair  one  breaks  her  assignation-truth ; 
As  to  a  slave  appears  the  lengthen'd  day, 
Who  owes  his  task — for  he  received  his  pay ; 
As,  when  the  guardian  mothers  too  severe, 
Impatient  minors  waste  their  last  long  year ; 
So  sadly  slow  the  time  ungrateful  flows 
Which  breaks  th'  important  systems  I  propose  j 
Systems,  whose  useful  precepts  might  engage 
Both  rich  and  poor;  both  infancy  and  age; 
But  meaner  precepts  now  my  life  must  rule, 
These,  the  first  rudiments  of  Wisdom's  school. 
You  cannot  hope  for  Lynceus'  piercing  eyes : 
But  will  you  then  a  strengthening  salve  des- 
pise? 

You  wish  for  matchless  Glycon's  limbs,  in  vain, 
Yet  why  not  cure  the  gout's  decrepit  pain  ? 
Though  of  exact  perfection  you  despair, 
Yet  every  step  to  virtue's  worth  your  care. 
Even  while  you  fear  to  use  your  present 
store, 

Yet  glows  your  bosom  with  a  lust  of  more  ? 
The  power  of  words,  and  soothing  sounds  can 
ease 

The  raging  pain,  and  lessen  your  disease. 

Is  fame  your  passion?  Wisdom's  powerful  charm, 

If  thrice  read  over,  shall  its  force  disarm. 

The  slave  to  envy,  anger,  wine,  or  love, 

The  wretch  of  sloth,  its  excellence  shall  prove : 

Fierceness  itself  shall  hear  its  rage  away, 

When  listening  calmly  to  th'  instructive  lay. 

Even  in  our  flight  from  vice  some  virtue  lies ; 

And,  free  from  folly,  we  to  wisdom  rise. 


Silver  to  gold,  we  own,  should  yield  the  prize, 
And  gold  to  virtue ;  but  loud  Folly  cries, 
"  Ye  sons  of  Rome,  let  money  first  be  sought ; 
Virtue  is  only  worth  a  second  thought.'' 
This  maxim  echoes  through  the  banker's  street, 
While  young  and  old  the  pleasing  strain  repeat : 
For  though  you  boast  a  larger  fund  of  sense, 
Untainted  morals,  honour,  eloquence, 
Yet  want  a  little  of  the  sum  that  buys 
The  titled  honour,  and  you  ne'er  shall  rise ; 
Yet  if  you  want  the  qualifying  right 
Of  such  a  fortune  to  be  made  a  knight, 
You're  a  plebeian  still.    Yet  children  sing, 
Amid  their  sports,  "  Do  right,  and  be  a  king." 

Be  this  thy  brazen  bulwark  of  defence, 
Still  to  preserve  thy  conscious  innocence, 
Nor  e'er  turn  pale  with  guilt.    But,  prithee,  tell, 
Shall  Otho's  law  the  children's  song  excel  ? 
The  sons  of  ancient  Rome  first  sung  the  strain 
That  bids  the  wise,  the  brave,  the  virtuous  reign. 

My  friend,  get  money ;  get  a  large  estate, 
By  honest  means  ;  but  get,  at  any  rate, 
That  you  with  knights  and  senators  may  sit, 
And  view  the  weeping  scenes  that  Pupius  writ. 
But  is  he  not  a  friend  of  nobler  kind 
Who  wisely  fashions,  and  informs  thy  mind, 
To  answer,  with  a  soul  erect  and  brave, 
To  Fortune's  pride,  and  scorn  to  be  her  slave? 

But  should  the  people  ask  me,  while  I  choose 
The  public  converse,  wherefore  I  refuse 
To  join  the  public  judgment,  and  approve, 
Or  fly  whatever  they  dislike^  or  love  \ 
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Mine  be  the  answer  prudent  reynard  made 
To  the  sick  lion — M  Truly,  I'm  afraid, 
When  I  behold  the  steps,  that  to  thy  den 
Look  forward  all,  but  none  return  agen." 

PROM  EPISTLE  II. 
DAN01R  OF  PROCRASTINATION. 

Bsaiir ;  be  bold  ;  and  venture  to  be  wise ; 
He  who  defers  the  work  from  day  to  day, 
Does  on  a  river's  bank  expecting  stay, 
'Till  the  whole  stream  that  stopp'd  him,  shall  be 
gone, 

That  runs,  and,  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

FROM  EPISTLE  III.— ^TO  A  PLAGIARIST. 

Let  Celsus  be  admonish'd,  o'er  and  o'er, 
To  search  the  treasures  of  his  native  store, 
Nor  touch  what  Phoebus  consecrates  to  fame, 
Lest,  when  the  birds  their  various  plumage  claim, 
Stripp'd  of  his  stolen  pride,  the  crow  forlorn 
Shall  stand  ridiculous, — the  public  scorn  !— 

PROM  EPISTLE  V.  WIWI. 

Sat,  what  are  Fortune's  gifts,  if  I'm  denied 
Their  cheerful  use  ?  for  nearly  are  allied 
The  madman,  and  the  fool,  whose  sordid  care 
Makes  himself  poor,  to  enrich  a  worthless  heir. 
Give  me  to  drink,  and,  crown'd  with  flowers, 
despise 

The  grave  disgrace  of  being  thought  unwise. 

What  cannot  wine  perform  ?  It  brings  to  light 
The  secret  soul ;  it  bids  the  coward  fight ; 
Gives  being  to  our  hopes,  and  from  our  hearts 
Drives  out  dull  sorrow,  and  inspires  new  arts. 
Is  there  a  wretch,  whom  bumpers  have  not  taught 
A  flow  of  words,  and  loftiness  of  thought  ? 
Even  in  th'  oppressive  grasp  of  poverty 
It  can  enlarge,  and  bid  the  soul  be  free. 

PROM  EPISTLE  VI.  VIRTUE  OR  WEALTH  ? 

Would  you  not  wish  to  cure  th'  acuter  pains, 
That  rack  your  tortured  side,  or  vex  your  reins? 
Would  you,  and  who  would  not,  with  pleasure  live? 
If  Virtue  can  alone  the  blessing  give, 
With  ardent  spirit  her  alone  pursue, 
And  with  contempt  all  other  pleasures  view. 
Yet  if  you  think  that  virtue's  but  a  name ; 
That  groves  are  gToves,  nor  from  religion  claim 
A  sacred  awe ;  sail  to  the  distant  coast, 
Nor  let  the  rich  Bithynian  trade  be  lost. 
A  thousand  talents  be  the  rounded  sum 
You  first  design 'd  ;  then  raise  a  second  plumb ; 
A  third  successive  be  your  earnest  care, 
And  add  a  fourth  to  make  the  mass  a  square; 
For  gold,  the  sovereign  queen  of  all  below, 
Friend,  honour,  birth,  and  beauty  can  bestow  j 
The  goddess  of  persuasion  forms  a  train, 
And  Venus  decks  the  well-bemonied  swain. 

FROM  EPISTLE  VII.  CALABRIA*  HOSPITALITY. 

"These  pears  are  excellent, then, prithee, feed."— . 
"I've  eaten  quite  enough.'*— "  Well,  you  indeed 
Shall  take  some  home — as  many  as  you  please, 
For  children  love  such  little  gifts  as  these." 
"I  thank  you,  sir,  as  if  they  all  were  mine"— 
"Well,  if  you  leave,  you  leave  them  for  the 
swine." 

I  


THE  MOUSE  AMR  TBI  WEASEL. 

Ihto  a  wicker  cask  where  com  was  kept, 
Perchance  of  meagre  corse,  a  field-mouse  crept; 
But  when  she  fiU'd  her  paunch,  and  sleek'd  her 

hide, 

How  to  get  out  again,  in  vain  she  tried. 
A  weasel,  who  beheld  her  thus  distressed, 
In  friendly  sort  the  luckless  mouse  address'd: 
"  Would  you  escape,  you  must  be  lean  and  thin; 
Then  try  the  cranny  where  you  first  got  in." 

EPISTLE  Till. — TO  CELSUS  ALBIMOTAMVB. 
COMPLAINING  OP  ILL  HEALTH. 

To  Celsus,  Muse,  my  warmest  wishes  bear, 
And  if  he  kindly  ask  you  how  I  fare, 
Say.  though  I  threaten  many  a  fair  design, 
Nor  happiness,  nor  wisdom,  yet  are  mine. 
Not  that  the  driving  hail  my  vineyards  beat; 
Not  that  my  olives  are  destroy'd  with  heat; 
Not  that  my  cattle  pine  in  distant  plains- 
More  in  my  mind  than  body  lie  my  pains. 
Reading  I  hate,  and  with  unwilling  ear 
The  voice  of  comfort,  or  of  health  I  hear; 
Friends  or  physicians  I  with  pain  endure, 
Who  strive  this  languor  of  my  soul  to  cure. 
Whate'er  may  hurt  me,  I  with  joy  pursue ; 
Whate'er  may  do  me  good,  with  horror  view. 
Inconstant  as  the  wind,  I  various  rove ; 
At  Tibur,  Rome ;  at  Rome,  I  Tibur  love. 

Ask  how  he  does ;  what  happy  arts  support 
His  prince's  favour,  nor  offend  the  court; 
If  all  be  well,  say  first,  that  we  rejoice, 
And  then,  remember,  with  a  gentle  voice 
Instil  this  precept  on  his  listening  ear, 
"  As  you  your  fortune,  we  shall  Celsus  bear." 

EPISTLE  X.  TO  PUSCUS  ARISTCS. 

Health  from  the  lover  of  the  country,  me, 
Health  to  the  lover  of  the  city,  thee. 
A  difference  in  our  souls  this  only  proves ; 
In  all  things  else,  we  pair  like  married  doves. 
But  the  warm  nest  and  crowded  dove-house 
thou 

Dost  like :  I  loosely  fly  from  bough  to  bough, 
And  rivers  drink,  and  all  the  shining  day 
Upon  fair  trees  or  mossy  rocks  I  play ; 
In  fine,  I  live  and  reign,  when  I  retire 
From  all  that  you  equal  with  heaven  admire; 
Like  one  at  last  from  the  priest's  service  fled, 
Loathing  the  honied  cakes,  I  long  for  bread. 
Would  I  a  house  for  happiness  erect, 
Nature  alone  should  be  the  architect ; 
She'd  build  it  more  convenient  than  great, 
And  doubtless  in  the  country  choose  her  seat: 
Is  there  a  place  doth  better  helps  supply 
Ajrainst  the  wounds  of  winter's  cruelty  ? 
I?  there  an  aid  that  ijentlier  does  assuage 
The  mad  celestial  dog's,  or  lion's  rage  ? 
Is  it  not  there  that  sleep  (and  only  there) 
Nor  noise  without,  nor  cares  within  does  fear? 
Does  art  through  pipes  a  purer  water  bring 
Than  that  which  Nature  strains  into  a  spring? 
Can  all  your  tap'stries,  or  your  pictures,  show 
More  beauties  than  in  herbs  and  flowers  do 
grow? 
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The  flagrant  lash."— "No  human  blood  I  shed" — 
"  Nor  on  the  cross  the  ravening  crows  have  fed."— 

Your  honest  man,  on  whom  with  awful  praise 
The  forum  and  the  courts  of  justice  gaze, 
If  e'er  he  made  a  public  sacrifice, 
Dread  Janus,  Phoebus,  clear  and  loud  he  cries ; 
But  when  his  pray'r  in  earnest  is  preferred, 
Scarce  moves  his  lips,  afraid  of  being  heard : 
"Beauteous  Laverna,  my  petition  hear; 
Let  me  with  truth  and  sanctity  appear : 
Oh!  give  me  to  deceive,  and  with  a  veil 
Of  darkness  and  of  night  my  crimes  conceal." 

Behold  the  miser  bending  down  to  earth 
For  a  poor  farthing,  which  the  boys  in  mirth 
Fix'd  to  the  ground ;  and  shall  the  caitiff  dare 
In  honest  freedom  with  a  slave  compare  ! 

Whoever  wishes,  is  with  fear  possessed ; 
And  he,  who  holds  that  passion  in  his  breast 
Is  in  ray  sense  a  slave ;  hath  left  the  post 
Where  Virtue  placed  him,  and  his  arms  hath 
lost. 

•  •••••• 

The  good,  the  wise,  like  Bacchus  in  the  play,  , 
Dare,  to  the  king  of  Thebes,  undaunted  say, 
"  What  can  thy  power  ?  Thy  threatenings  I  dis- 
dain." 

King.  I'll  take  away  thy  goods. 

Bac.  Perhaps  you  mean 

My  cattle,  money,  moveables,  or  land. 
Well,  take  them  all. 

K.  But,  slave,  if  I  command, 

A  cruel  jailor  shall  thy  freedom  seize. 

B.  A  god  shall  set  me  free  whene'er  I  please."0 
—Death  is  that  god  the  poet  here  intends, 
That  utmost  bound,  where  human  sorrow  ends. 


linn  and  trees  our  wearied  pride  do  please, 
n  the  midst  of  gilded  palaces ; 
i  your  towns  that  prospect  gives  delight 
t  opens  round  the  country  to  our  sight 

0  the  good  from  which  they  rashly  fly, 

1  at  last;  and  their  wild  luxury 

>ut  in  vain  with  those  true  joys  contend, 
t  Nature  did  to  mankind  recommend, 
tan  who  changes  gold  for  burnish'd  brass, 
all  right  gems  for  larger  ones  of  glass, 
at  length  more  certain  to  be  made 
ilous,  and  wretched  by  the  trade, 
he  who  sells  a  solid  good  to  buy 
aimed  goods  of  pride  and  vanity, 
i  be  wise,  no  glorious  fortune  choose, 
t  'tis  but  pain  to  keep,  yet  grief  to  lose ; 
'hen  we  place  ev'n  trifles  in  the  heart, 
trifles,  too,  unwillingly  we  part, 
mble  roof,  plain  bed,  and  homely  board, 
clear  untainted  pleasures  do  afford 
all  the  tumult  of  vain  greatness  brings 
tgs,  or  to  the  favourites  of  kings, 
orned  deer  by  Nature  arm'd  so  well, 
ith  the  horse  in  common  pasture  dwell ; 
when  they  fought,  the  field  it  always 
won ; 

ie  ambitious  horse  begg'd  help  of  man, 
x)k  the  bridle,  and  thenceforth  did  reign 
ly  alone,  as  lord  of  all  the  plain, 
tver  after  could  he  the  rider  get 
off  his  back,  or  from  his  mouth  the  bit. 
y,  who  poverty  too  much  do  fear, 
>id  that  weight,  a  greater  burden  bear ; 
hey  might  power  tfoove  their  equals  have, 
tel  masters  they  themselves  enslave. 
»ld,  their  liberty  exchanged  we  see, 
aire st  flower  which  crowns  humanity. 
11  this  mischief  does  upon  them  light, 
because  they  know  not  bow,  aright, 
preat,  but  secret,  happiness  t*  prize, 
laid  up  in  a  little,  for  the  wise : 
s  the  best  and  easiest  estate 
t  to  a  man  sits  close,  but  not  too  straight; 
ke  a  shoe,  it  pinches  and  it  burns, 
arrow ;  and  too  large,  it  overturns, 
iarest  friend !  stop  thy  desires  at  last, 
heerfully  enjoy  the  wealth  thou  hast : 
f  me  seeking  still  for  more  you  see, 
and  reproach,  despise  and  laugh  at  me. 
{  was  made,  not  to  command  our  will, 
I  our  lawful  pleasures  to  fulfil : 
3 !  woe  to  us,  if  we  our  wealth  obey : 
orse  doth  with  the  horseman  run  away. 

FROM  EPISTLE  XVI.  THE  GOOD. 

praise  can  charm,  unreal  shame  control — 
i,  but  a  vicious  or  a  sickly  soul  ? 
hen  is  good  1 — Who  carefully  observes 
enate's  wise  decrees,  nor  ever  swerves 
the  known  rules  of  justice  and  the  laws: 
5  bail  secures,  whose  oath  decides  a  cause. — 
is  own  house,  bis  neighbours,  through  his 
art 

I  an  inward  baseness  in  his  heart, 
se  a  slave  should  say,  "  I  never  steal ; 
>r  ran  away'' — ;<Nor  do  you  feel 


Book  II. 

rmOM  EPISTLES  I,  II.  POETS. 

Now  the  light  people  bend  to  other  aims ; 
A  lust  of  scribbling  every  breast  inflames ; 
Our  youth,  our  senators,  with  bays  are  crown'd, 
And  rhymes  eternal  at  our  feasts  go  round. 
Even  I,  who  verse  and  all  its  works  deny, 
Can  faithless  Parthia's  lying  sons  outlie ; 
And,  ere  the  rising  sun  displays  his  light, 
I  call  for  tablets,  papers,  pens,  and — write. 

A  pilot  only  dares  a  vessel  steer ; 
A  doubtful  drug  unlicensed  doctors  fear ; 
Musicians  are  to  sounds  alone  confined, 
And  each  mechanic  hath  his  trade  assigned ; 
But  every  desperate  blockhead  dares  to  write ; 
Verse  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight. 

And  yet  this  wandering  frenzy  of  the  brain 
Hath  many  a  gentle  virtue  in  its  train. 
No  cares  of  wealth  a  poet's  heart  control ; 
Verse  is  the  only  passion  of  his  soul. 
He  laughs  at  losses,  flight  of  slaves,  or  fires ; 
No  wicked  scheme  his  honest  breast  inspires 
To  hurt  his  pupil,  or  his  friend  betray. 
Brown  bread  and  roots  his  appetite  allay ; 
And  though  unfit  for  war's  tumultuous  trade, 
In  peace  his  gentle  talents  are  display'd, 


•  The  whole  passage  it  almost  an  exact  translation 
from  a  scene  In  the  BaeckanUt  of  Euripides. 
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If  you  allow  that  things  of  trivial  weight 
May  yet  support  the  grandeur  of  a  state. 

He  forms  the  infant's  tongue  to  firmer  sound, 
Nor  suffers  vile  obscenity  to  wound 
His  tender  ears.  Then  with  the  words  of  truth 
Corrects  the  passions,  and  the  pride  of  youth. 
Th'  illustrious  dead,  who  fill  his  sacred  page, 
Shine  forth  examples  to  each  rising  age ; 
The  languid  hour  of  poverty  he  cheers, 
And  the  sick  wretch  his  voice  of  comfort  hears. 

Did  not  the  muse  inspire  the  poet's  lays, 
How  could  our  youthful  choir  their  voices  raise 
In  prayer  harmonious,  while  the  gods  attend, 
And  gracious  bid  the  fruitful  shower  descend ; 
Avert  their  plagues,  dispel  each  liostile  fear, 
And  with  glad  harvests  crown  the  wealthy  year? 
Thus  can  the  sound  of  all-melodious  lays 
Th'  offended  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  ap- 
pease. 

Our  ancient  swains,  of  vigorous,  frugal  kind, 
At  harvest-home  used  to  unbend  the  mind 
With  festal  sports ;  those  sports,  that  bade  them 
bear, 

With  cheerful  hopes,  the  labours  of  the  year. 
Their  wives  and  children  shared  their  hours  of 
mirth, 

Who  shared  their  toils;  when  to  the  goddess 
Earth 

Grateful  they  sacrificed  a  teeming  swine, 
And  pour'd  the  milky  bowl  at  Sy Ivan's  shrine. 
Then  to  the  genius  of  their  fleeting  hours, 
Mindful  of  life's  short  date,  they  offer  d  wine  and 
flowers. 

Here,  in  alternate  verse,  with  rustic  jest 
The  clowns  their  awkward  raillery  express'd; 
And  as  the  year  brought  round  the  jovial  day, 
Freely  they  sported,  innocently  gay, 
Till  cruel  wit  was  turn'd  to  open  rage, 
And  dared  the  noblest  families  engage. 
When  some,  who  by  its  tooth  envenom'd  bled, 
Complqin'd  aloud,  and  others  struck  with  dread, 
Though  yet  untouch'd,  as  in  a  public  cause, 
Implor'd  the  just  protection  of  the  laws, 
Which  from  injurious  libels  wisely  guard 
Our  neighbour's  fame;  and  now  the  prudent 
bard, 

Whom  the  just  terrors  of  the  lash  restrain, 
To  pleasure  and  instruction  turns  his  vein. 
When  conquer'd  Greece  brought  in  her  captive 
arts 

She  triumph'd  o'er  her  savage  conqueror's  hearts; 
Tuught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refine, 
And  our  rude  style  with  elegance  to  shine. 
•  •••••• 

Bad  poets  ever  are  a  standing  jest, 
But  they  rejoice,  and,  in  their  folly  bless'd, 
Admire  themselves ;  nay,  though  you  silent  sit, 
They  bless  themselves  in  wonder  at  their  wit. 
But  he  who  studies  masterly  to  frame 
A  finish 'd  piece,  and  build  an  honest  fame, 
Acts  to  himself  the  friendly  critic's  part, 
And  proves  his  genius  by  the  rules  of  art, 
Boldly  blots  out  whatever  seems  obscure, 
Or  lightly  mean,  unworthy  to  procure 
Immortal  honour,  though  the  words  give  way 
With  warm  reluctance,  and  by  force  obey ; 


Though  yet  enshrined  within  his  desk  they  stand, 

And  claim  a  sanction  from  his  parent  hand. 

As  from  the  treasure  of  a  latent  mine, 
Long  darkened  words  he  shall  with  art  refine; 
Bring  into  light,  to  dignify  his  page, 
The  nervous  language  of  a  former  age, 
Used  by  the  Catos,  and  Cethegas  old, 
Though  now  deform'd  with  dust,  and  coverM 
o'er  with  mould. 

New  words  he  shall  endenizen,  which  use 
Shall  authorize,  and  currently  produce ; 
Then,  brightly  smooth,  and  yet  sublimely  strong, 
Like  a  pure  river,  through  his  flowing  song 
Shall  pour  the  riches  of  his  fancy  wide, 
And  bless  his  Latiuro  with  a  vocal  tide ; 
Prune  the  luxuriant  phrase;  the  rude  refine, 
Or  blot  the  languid,  and  unsinew'd  line. 
Yet  hard  he  labours  for  this  seeming  ease ; 
As  art,  not  nature,  makes  our  dancers  please. 
A  stupid  scribbler  let  me  rather  seem, 
While  of  my  faults  with  dear  delight  I  deem, 
Or  not  perceive,  than  sing  no  mortal  strain, 
And  bear  this  toil,  this  torture  of  the  brain. 

At  Argos  lived  a  citizen,  well  known, 
Who  long  imagined  that  he  heard  the  tone 
Of  deep  tragedians  on  an  empty  stage, 
And  sat  applauding  in  extatic  rage : 
In  other  points  a  person,  who  maintain 'd 
A  due  decorum,  and  a  life  unstain'd, 
A  worthy  neighbour,  and  a  friend  sincere, 
Kind  to  his  wife,  nor  to  his  slaves  severe, 
Nor  prone  to  madness,  though  tike  felon's  fork 
Defaced  the  signet  of  a  bottle  cork  ;• 
And  wise  to  shun  (well  knowing  which  was 

which)  I 
Tho  rock  high  pendant,  and  the  yawning  ditch.  | 
He,  when  his  friends,  at  much  expense  and  pains,  [ 
Had  amply  purged  with  hellebore  his  brains,  J 
Came  to  himself — "Ah!  cruel  friends!"  he  cried,  3 
"Is  this  to  save  me?  Better  far  have  died,  I 
Than  thus  be  robb'd  of  pleasure  so  refined,  1 
The  dear  delusion  of  a  raptur'd  mind/'  C 

OTHER  VICES  BESIDES  COVETOUS* KSS.  t 

You  are  not  covetous:  be  satisfied.  [ 

But  are  you  tainted  with  no  vice  beside  ?  [ 

From  vain  ambition,  dread  of  death's  decree,  }! 

And  fell  resentment,  is  thy  bosom  free  ?  \ 

Say,  can  you  laugh  indignant  at  the  schemes  I, 

Of  magic  terrors,  visionary  dreams,  J 

Portentous  wonders,  witching  imps  of  hell,  'j 

The  nightly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell  ?  j 

Can  you  recount  with  gratitude  and  mirth  f 

The  day  revolved  that  gave  thy  being  birth,  [ 

Indulge  the  failings  of  thy  friends,  and  grow  I, 

More  mild  and  virtuous,  as  thy  seasons  flow  ?  | 


FROM  THE  ART  OF  POETRY. 
•  •••••• 

New  words,  and  lately  made,  shall  credit  claim, 
If  from  a  Grecian  source  they  gently  stream ; 
For  Virgil,  sure,  and  Varins  may  receive 
That  kind  indulgence,  which  the  Romans  give 

*  The  Romans  generally  sealed  a  full  bottle,  to  prevent 
their  slaves  from  stealing  the  wine. 
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To  Plautns  and  Cwcilius :  or  shall  I 
Be  envied,  if  my  tittle  fund  supply 
Its  frugal  wealth  of  words,  since  bards,  who  song 
In  ancient  days,  enrich'd  their  native  tongue 
With  large  increase  1  An  undisputed  power 
Of  coining  money  from  the  rugged  ore, 
Nor  less  of  coining  words,  is  still  confese'd, 
If  with  a  legal,  public  stamp  impressed. 

As  when  the  forest,  with  the  bending  year, 
First  sheds  the  leaves  which  earliest  appear, 
So  an  old  age  of  words  maturely  dies, 
Others  new-born  in  youth  and  vigour  rise. 

We  and  our  noblest  works  to  fate  must  yield ; 
Even  Cesar's  mole,  which  royal  pride  might 
build, 

Where  Neptune  far  into  the  land  extends, 
And  from  the  raging  north  our  fleet  defends ; 
That  barren  marsh,  whose  cultivated  plain 
Now  gives  the  neighbouring  towns  its  various 
grain; 

Tiber,  who  taught  a  better  current,  yields 
To  Caesar's  power,  nor  deluges  our  fields : 
All  these  must  perish,  and  shall  words  presume 
To  hold  their  honours,  and  immortal  bloom  1 
Many  shall  rise,  that  now  forgotten  lie ; 
Others,  in  present  credit,  soon  shall  die, 
If  custom  will,  whose  arbitrary  sway, 
Words,  and  the  forms  of  language,  must  obey. 
•       •       •       •       •        •  • 

Tour  style  should  an  important  difference  make 
When  heroes,  gods,  or  awful  sages  speak ; 
When  florid  youth,  whom  gay  desires  inflame ; 
A  busy  servant,  or  a  wealthy  dame ; 
A  merchant,  wandering  with  incessant  toil, 
Or  he,  who  cultivates  the  verdant  soil ; 
But  if  in  foreign  realms  you  fix  your  scene, 
Their  genius,  customs,  dialects  maintain. 

Or  follow  fame,  or  in  th'  invented  tale 
Let  seeming,  well-united  truth  prevail : 
If  Homer's  great  Achilles  tread  the  stage, 
Intrepid,  fierce,  of  unforgiving  rage, 
Like  Homer's  hero,  let  him  spurn  all  laws, 
And  by  the  sword  alone  assert  his  cause. 
With  untamed  fury  let  Medea  glow, 
And  Inors  tears  in  ceaseless  anguish  flow. 
From  realm  to  realm  her  griefs  let  Io  bear, 
And  sad  Orestes  rave  in  deep  despair. 
But  if  you  venture  on  an  untried  theme, 
And  form  a  person  yet  unknown  to  fame, 
From  his  first  entrance  to  the  closing  scene, 
Let  him  one  equal  character  maintain. 

Tis  hard  a  new-foroi'd  fable  to  express, 
And  make  it  seem  your  own.  With  more  success 
Ton  may  from  Homer  take  the  tale  of  Troy, 
Than  on  an  untried  plot  your  strength  employ. 
Tet  would  you  make  a  common  theme  your 
own, 

Dwell  not  on  incidents  already  known ; 
Nor  word  for  word  translate  with  painful  care, 
Nor  be  confined  in  such  a  narrow  sphere, 
From  whence  (while  you  should  only  imitate) 
8hame  and  the  rules  forbid  you  to  retreat 

Begin  your  work  with  modest  grace  and  plain, 
Nor  like  the  bard  of  everlasting  strain, 
M I  sing  the  glorious  war  and  Priam's  fate"— 
How  will  the  boaster  hold  this  yawning  rate  f 
•1 


The  mountains  laboured  with  prodigious  throat, 
And,  lo  I  a  mouse  ridiculous  arose. 
Far  better  he,  who  ne'er  attempts  in  vain, 
Opening  his  poem  in  this  humble  strain ; 
Muse,  sing  the  man  who,  after  Troy  subdued, 
Manners  and  towns  of  various  nations  view'd ; 
He  does  not  lavish  at  a  blaze  his  fire, 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  in  a  smoke  expire ; 
But  rouses  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  light, 
And  pours  his  specious  miracles  to  sight ; 
Antiphates  his  hideous  feast  devours, 
Charybdis  barks,  and  Polyphemus  roars. 

He  would  not,  like  our  modern  poet,  date 
His  hero's  wanderings  from  his  uncle's  fate; 
Nor  sing  ill-fated  Ilium's  various  woes, 
From  Helen's  birth,  from  whom  the  war  arose; 
But  to  the  grand  event  he  speeds  his  course, 
And  bears  his  readers  with  resistless  force 
Into  the  midst  of  things,  while  every  line 
Opens,  by  just  degrees,  his  whole  design. 
Artful  he  knows  each  circumstance  to  leave 
Which  will  not  grace  and  ornament  receive : 
Then  truth  and  fiction  with  such  skill  he  blends, 
That  equal  he  begins,  proceeds,  and  ends. 

Mine  and  the  public  judgment  are  the  same; 
Then  hear  what  I,  and  what  your  audience  claim. 
If  you  would  keep  us  till  the  curtain  fall, 
And  the  last  chorus  for  a  plaudit  call, 
The  manners  must  your  strictest  care  engage, 
The  levities  of  youth  and  strength  of  age. 
The  child,  who  now  with  firmer  footing  walks, 
And  with  unfaltering,  wcll-form'd  accents  talks, 
Loves  childish  sports ;  with  causeless  anger  burns, 
And  idly  pleased  with  every  moment  turns. 

The  youth,  whose  will  no  froward  tutor  bounds, 
Joys  in  the  sunny  field,  his  horse  and  hounds ; 
Yielding,  like  wax,  th'  impressive  folly  bears ; 
Rough  to  reproof,  and  slow  to  future  cares ; 
Profuse  and  vain ;  with  every  passion  warm'd, 
And  swift  to  leave  what  late  his  fancy  charm'd. 

With  strength  improved,  the  manly  spirit 
bends 

To  different  aims,  in  search  of  wealth  and  friends; 
Bold  and  ambitious  in  pursuit  of  fame, 
And  wisely  cautious  in  the  doubtful  scheme. 

A  thousand  ills  the  aged  world  surround, 
Anxious  in  search  of  wealth,  and  when  'tis  found, 
Fearful  to  use  what  they  with  fear  possess, 
While  doubt  and  dread  their  faculties  depress. 
Fond  of  delay,  they  trust  in  hope  no  more, 
Listless,  and  fearful  of  th'  approaching  hour ; 
Morose,  complaining,  and  with  tedious  praise 
Talking  the  manners  of  their  youthful  days ; 
Severe  to  censure ;  earnest  to  advise, 
And  with  old  saws  the  present  age  chastise. 

The  blessings  flowing  in  with  life's  full  tide 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  life  decreasing  glide ; 
Then  let  not  youth  or  infancy  engage 
To  play  the  pans  of  manhood  or  of  age ; 
For  where  the  proper  characters  prevail, 
We  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  well-wrought 
tale. 

The  business  of  the  drama  must  appear 
In  action  or  description.    What  we  hear, 
With  weaker  passion  will  affect  the  heart, 
Than  when  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part 
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But  yet  let  nothing  on  the  stage  be  brought, 
Which  better  should  behind  the  scenes  be 
wrought; 

Nor  force  th'  unwilling  audience  to  behold 
What  may  with  grace  and  eloquence  be  tokL 
Let  not  Medea,  with  unnatural  rage, 
Slaughter  her  mangled  infants  on  the  stage; 
Nor  Atreus  his  nefarious  feast  prepare, 
Nor  Cadmus  roll  a  snake,  nor  Procne  wing  the 
air; 

For  while  upon  such  monstrous  scenes  we  gaze, 
They  shock  our  faith,  our  indignation  raise. 
•  •••••• 

Make  the  Greek  bards  your  study  and  delight, 
Bead  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night— 


Thespis,  inventor  of  the  tragic  art, 
Carried  his  vagrant  players  in  a  cart : 
High  o'er  the  crowd  the  mimic  tribe  appear'd, 
And  phty'd  and  sung,  with  lees  of  wine  be- 
smear d. 

0  Then  <£schylus  a  decent  vizard  used ; 
Built  8  low  stage ;  the  flowing  robe  diffused. 
In  language  more  sublime  bis  actors  rage, 
And  in  the  graceful  buskin  tread  the  stage. 
And  now  the  ancient  comedy  appear'd, 
Nor  without  pleasure  and  applause  was  heard ; 

|  But  soon  its  freedom  rising  to  excess, 

The  laws  were  forced  its  boldness  to  suppress, 
And,  when  no  longer  licensed  to  defame, 
It  sunk  to  silence  with  contempt  and  shame. 

Good  sense,  the  fountain  of  the  muse's  art, 
Let  the  strong  page  of  Socrates  impart, 
And  if  the  mind  with  clear  conceptions  glow, 
The  willing  words  in  just  expression  flow. 


Alb  i us  Tibvllvs  was  a  Roman  knight,  and 
a  friend  and  associate  of  Horace,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid.  He  served,  when  young,  under  Brutus 
and  Cassius ;  was  present  with  them  at  Philippi, 
and,  afterwards,  on  the  overthrow  of  their  righte- 
ous cause,  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Pedum, 
between  which  and  Rome,  except  when  called 
into  the  field  by  his  illustrious  friend  and  patron 
Messala  Corvinus,  he  continued  to  divide  his 
days. 

The  following  portrait  of  him  has  been  left  to 
us  by  Horace  in  one  of  his  Epistles  >— 
Alblai !  in  whom  my  satires  find 
A  critic,  most  sincere  and  kind, 
What  doit  thou  now  on  Pedan  plaint  1 
Write  verse,  outvying  Cassias'  strains  1 


The  poet,  who  with  nice  discernment  knows 
What  to  his  country  and  his  friends  he  owes; 
How  various  nature  warms  the  human  breast, 
To  lore  the  parent,  brother,  friend  or  guest; 
What  the  great  offices  of  judges  axe, 
Of  senators,  of  generals  sent  to  war; 
He  surely  knows,  with  nice,  well-judging  an, 
The  strokes  peculiar  to  each  different  part. 

Keep  Nature's  great  original  in  view, 
And  thence  the  living  images  pursue j 
For  when  the  sentiments  and  diction  please. 
And  all  the  characters  are  wrought  with  ease, 
Tour  play,  though  void  of  beauty,  force  and  art, 
More  strongly  shall  delight  and  warm  the  heart, 
Than  where  a  lifeless  pomp  of  verse  appears, 
And  with  sonorous  trifles  charms  our  ears. 


Tis  long  disputed,  whether  poets  claim 
From  art  or  nature  their  best  right  to  fame; 
But  art,  if  not  enrich'd  by  natures  vein, 
And  a  rude  genius,  of  uncultured  strain, 
Are  useless  both ;  but  when  in  friendship  josrfd, 
A  mutual  succour  in  each  other  find. 

A  youth  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 
All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 
Th'  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove, 
And  shun  the  weakening  joys  of  wine  and 
love. 

Who  sings  the  Pythic  song,  first  learn 'd  to  raise 
Each  note  distinct,  and  a  stern  master  please; 
But  now — "Since  I  can  write  the  true  sublime, 
Curse  catch  the  hindmost!"  cries  the  man  of 

rhyme. 

"What!  in  a  science  own  myself  a  fool, 
Because,  forsooth,  I  learn'd  it  not  by  rule?" 


Steal,  silent,  through  the  healthful  wood. 

With  thought*  that  fit  the  wise  and  good  1 

Thou  art  not  body  without  mind  ; 

The  gods  to  thee  a  form  aaaign*d. 

But  form,  with  sense  and  worth  combin'd  ; 

Have  given  thee  wealth,  with  art  to  know 

How  best  to  use  what  they  bestow. 

Then  what  could  fondest  nurse—what  note — 

For  her  dear  foster-child— implore, 

Of  wit  and  eloquence  possest. 

In  health,  grace,  fame,  and  station  blest, 

A  hospitable  board,  with  friends, 

And  means  sufficient  for  his  endsl 

Book  I.  KputU  IV. 

Tibullus  is  believed  to  have  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  or  forty-five,  the  year  after  Virgil's  death, 
and  about  eighteen  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


TIBULLUS. 

[Bon  about  GBr-Died  18,  £.  C] 
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FROM  THE  ELEGIES. 
Book  I . 

VmOK  XLXSY  I. — TO  DILI  A. 

•  others  heap  of  wealth  a  shining  store, 
nuch  possessing)  labour  still  for  more; 
em  disquieted  with  dire  alarms 
5  to  win  a  dang'rous  fame  in  arms ; 
mquil  poverty  shall  lull  to  rest, 
>ly  secure  and  indolently  blest; 
i'd  by  the  blaze  of  my  own  cheerful  hearth 
iste  the  wintry  hours  in  social  mirth ; 
timer  pleas'd,  attend  the  harvest  toils, 
umn,  press  the  vineyard's  purple  spoils, 
>ft  to  Delia  in  my  bosom  bear 
kid  or  lamb  which  wants  its  mother's  care : 
her  I'll  celebrate  each  gladsome  day 
swains  their  sportive  rites  to  Bacchus  pay; 
her  new  milk  on  Pales1  altar  pour, 
leek,  with  ripen'd  fru^s,  Pomona's  bower. 
;ht  how  soothing  would  it  be  to  hear, 
n  her  arms,  the  tempest  howling  near ; 
hile  the  wintry  clouds  their  deluge  pour, 
>er,  assisted  by  the  beating  shower  1 
ow  much  happier  than  the  fool  who  braves, 
arch  of  wealth,  the  black  tempestuous 
waves ! 

>  I,  contented  with  my  little  store, 

lious  voyage  seek  no  distant  shore ; 

lly  lolling  on  some  shady  seat, 

cooling  fountains,  shun  the  Dog-star's  heat : 

'hat  reward  so  rich  could  Fortune  give 

I  by  absence  should  my  Delia  grieve  f 
•eat  Messala  shine  in  martial  toils, 
puce  his  palace  with  triumphal  spoils, 
?auty  holds  in  strong  though  gentle  chains, 
•om  tumultuous  war  and  dusty  plains, 
thee,  my  love  1  to  pass  my  tranquil  days 
would  I  slight  ambition's  painful  praise ! 
would  I  joy  with  thee,  my  love !  to  yoke 
>x,  and  feed  my  solitary  flock ! 

y  soft  breast  might  I  but  lean  my  head, 
downy  would  I  think  the  woodland  bed  1 
were  his  heart  who  thee,  my  fair !  could 
leave 

II  the  honours  prosp'rous  war  can  give, 

gh  through  the  vanquished  east  he  spread 
his  fame, 

Parthian  tyrants  tremble  at  his  name, 
gh  bright  in  arms,  while  hosts  around  him 
bleed, 

martial  pride  he  prest  the  foaming  steed. 
)mps  like  these  my  humble  vows  require ; 
thee  I'll  live,  and  in  thy  arms  expire. 
,  may  my  closing  eyes  in  death  behold ! 
may  my  falt'ring  hand  yet  strive  to  bold ! 
,  Delia !  then  thy  heart  will  melt  in  woe, 
,  o'er  my  breathless  clay  thy  tears  will  flow ; 
tears  will  flow,  for  gentle  is  thy  mind, 
lost  thou  think  it  weakness  to  be  kind, 
h !  fair  mourner !  I  conjure  thee,  spare 
leaving  breasts  and  loose  dishevell'd  hair; 
id  not  thy  form,  lest  on  th'  Elysian  coast 
roguish  should  disturb  my  peaceful  ghost 
t  now,  nor  death  nor  parting  should  employ 
prightly  thoughts,  or  damp  our  bridal  joy : 


We'll  live,  my  Delia !  and  from  life  remove 
All  care,  all  business,  but  delightful  love. 
Old  age  in  vain  those  pleasures  would  retrieve 
Which  youth  alone  can  taste,  alone  can  give : 
Then  let  us  snatch  the  moment  to  be  blest ; 
Thifi  hour  is  Love's— be  Fortune's  all  the  rest 

FBOM  BLBGT  III. — TUB  OOLDBIf  AOS. 

How  blest  the  man  in  Saturn's  golden  days, 
Ere  distant  climes  were  join'd  by  lengthen'd  ways. 
Secure  the  pines  upon  the  mountains  grew, 
Nor  bounding  barks  o'er  ocean's  billows  flew ; 
Then  every  clime  a  wild  abundance  bore, 
And  man  liv'd  happy  on  his  native  shore ; 
Then  had  no  steer  submitted  to  the  yoke ; 
Then  had  no  steed  to  feel  the  bit  been  broke ; 
No  house  had  gates,  (blest  times  1)  and,  in  the 
grounds 

No  scanty  landmarks  parcell'd  out  the  bounds ; 
From  every  oak  redundant  honey  ran, 
And  ewes  spontaneous  bore  their  milk  to  man ; 
No  deathful  arms  were  forg'd,  no  war  was  wag'd, 
No  rapine  plunderd,  no  ambition  rag'd. 
How  chang'd  alas  1  Now  cruel  Jove  commands ; 
Gold  fires  the  soul,  and  falchions  arm  our  hands; 
Each  day  the  main  unnumber'd  lives  destroys, 
And  slaughter,  daily,  o'er  her  myriads  joys. 
Yet  spare  me,  Jove;  I  ne'er  disown'd  thy  sway; 
I  ne'er  was  perjur'd, — spare  me,  Jove,  I  pray. 
But,  if  the  Sisters  have  pronoune'd  my  doom, 
Be  this  inscrib'd  upon  ray  humble  tomb : 
"  Following  Messala  over  earth  and  wave, 
Here  rests  Tibullus,  in  his  early  grave." 

raom  iliot  z. — wai  axd  piaci. 


Who  was  the  first  that  forg'd  the  deadly  blade  f 
Of  rugged  steel  his  savage  soul  was  made ; 
Then  slaughter  rag'd,  then  war  his  banners 
rear'd, 

And  shorter  ways  to  dreadful  death  appear'd. 
Tet  wherefore  blame  him  1  We're  ourselves  to 
blame ; 

Who  turn'd  on  man,  arms  meant  for  savage  game. 
Death-dealing  battles  were  unknown  of  old, 
Death-dealing  battles  took  their  rise  from  gold. 
When  beachen  bowls  on  oaken  tables  stood, 
When  temperate  acorns  were  our  father's  food, 
The  swain  slept  peaceful,  with  his  flocks  around ; 
No  trench  Was  open'd,  and  no  fortress  frown'd. 

O  bad  I  lived  in  gentle  days  like  these, 
To  love  devoted  and  to  home-felt  ease  l 
But  now  I'm  dragg'd  to  war;  perhaps  my  foe 
E'en  now  prepares  the  inevitable  blow. 

Cogse  then,  paternal  gods,  whose  help  Pre 
known 

From  birth  to  manhood,  still  protect  your  own ; 
Nor  blush,  my  gods,  though  carv'd  of  ancient 
wood, — 

So  carv'd  in  our  forefathers'  time  ye  stood ; 
And,  though  in  no  proud  temples  ye  were  prais'd, 
Nor  foreign  incense  on  your  altars  blaz'd ; 
Yet  white-robed  Faith  conducted  every  swain, 
Yet  meek-eyed  Piety  seren'd  the  plain, 
While  clustering  grapes  or  wheat-wreaths  round 

I your  hair, 
Appeas'd  your  anger  and  engaged  your  care, 
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Or  daleet  cakes  himself  the  farmer  paid, 
When  crown'd  his  wishes  by  your  powerful  aid ; 
While  his  fair  daughter  brought  with  her  from 
home, 

The  luscious  offering  of  a  honey-comb ; 
If  now  you'll  aid  me  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Tour  care  I'll  recompense— -a  boar  shall  bleed. 
•  ••••• 

In  a  thatch'd  cottage  happier  by  far, 
Who  never  hears  of  arms,  of  gold  or  war ; 
His  chaste  embrace  a  numerous  offspring  crown 
He  courts  not  Fortune's  smile  nor  dreads  her 
frown; 

While  lenient  baths  at  home  his  wife  prepares, 
He,  and  his  sons,  attend  their  fleecy  cares ; 
As  old,  as  poor,  as  peaceful  may  I  be, 
So  guard  my  flocks,  and  such  an  offspring  see ; 
Meantime  may  Peace  descend  and  bless  our 
plains ; 

Soft  Peace  to  plough,  with  oxen,  taught  the 
swains ; 

Peace  nurs'd  the  orchard,  and  matur'd  the  vine, 
And,  first,  gay  laughing  press'd  the  ruddy  wine; 
The  father  quaff'd,  deep  quaff'd  his  joyous 
friends ; 

Yet  to  the  son  a  well-stored  vault  descends. 


Book  III. 

raOM  ELIOT  IT. 

Awd  when,  a  slender  shade,  I  shall  aspire 
From  smouldering  embers  and  the  funeral  fire, 
May  sad  Nesera  to  my  pile  repair, 
With  tears  (how  precious !)  and  unbraided  hair, 
Mix'd  with  a  mother's  sighs  her  sorrows  pour, 
And  one  a  husband,  one  a  child  deplore ; 
With  words  of  fond  regTet  and  broken  sigh 
Please  the  poor  shade  that  hovering  lingers  nigh, 
With  pious  rites  my  cherish'd  bones  adorn, 
(The  last  sad  remnant  of  the  man  they  mourn,) 
Nor  spare  my  thirsting  ashes  to  enshrine, 
With  purest  milk  bedew'd  and  purple  wine ; 
And  dry  the  shower  by  soft  affection  shed, 
Or  ere  they  place  them  in  their  marble  bed. 
In  that  sad  house  may  every  fragrance  stored, 
That  warm  Assyria's  perfumed  meads  afford, 
And  grief,  from  memory's  tearful  fount  that  flows, 
Soothe  my  charm'd  spirit,  and  my  bones  compose. 

Book  IV. 

SULPICIA. 

Ma»s  !  on  thy  calends,  fair  Sulpicia  see, 
Deck'd  in  her  gay  habiliments  for  thee. 
Come — Venus  will  forgive :  descend,  if  wise : 
To  view  her  beauties  leave  thyself  the  skies. 
But  oh,  beware!  lest,  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Fierce  as  thou  art,  thou  meanly  drop  thine  arms. 
For,  from  her  eyes,  when  gods  are  Cupid's  aim, 
He  lights  two  lamps  that  burn  with  keenest 
flame. 

Whate'er  she  does,  where'er  her  steps  she  moves, 
There  Grace  attends,  and  every  act  improves. 
Graceful  her  locks,  in  loose  disorder  spread ; 
Graceful  the  smoother  braid  that  binds  hex  head. 


Whether  rich  Tynan  robes  her  charms  invest, 
Or  all  in  snowy  white  the  nymph  is  drest, 
All,  all  she  graces,  still  supremely  fair, 
Still  charms  spectators  with  a  fond  despair. 
A  thousand  dresses  thus  Vertnmnus  wears, 
And  beauteous  equally  in  each  appears. 

SULPICIA  OIT  CERI1TTHUS  GOIHO  TO  TBS  CHist. 

WHtTHxm,  fierce  boars,  in  flowery  meads  ye  stray, 
Or  haunt  the  shady  mountain's  devious  way, 
Whet  not  your  teeth  against  my  dear  ones 
charms, 

But  oh,  let  faithful  Love  restore  him  to  my  anus. 
What  madness  'tis. the  trackless  wilds  to  beat, 
And  wound  with  pointed  thorns  thy  tender  feet: 
Oh !  why  to  savage  beast  thy  charms  oppose? 
With  toils  and  bloodhounds  why  their  haunts 
enclose? 

Yet,  yet  with  thee,  Cerinthus,  might  I  rove, 
Thy  nets  I'd  trail  through  every  mountain  grove, 
Would  track  the  bounding  stags  through  tainted 
grounds, 

Beat  up  their  covers  and  unchain  thy  hounds. 
But  most  to  spread  our  artful  toils  I'd  joy, 
For,  while  we  watch'd  them,  I  could  clasp  my 
boy! 

O,  without  me,  ne'er  taste  the  joys  of  love, 
But  a  chaste  hunter  in  my  absence  prove ; 
And  O,  may  boars  the  wanton  fair  destroy, 
Who  would  Cerinthus  to  her  arms  decoy! 
Yet,  yet  I  dread ! — Be  sports  thy  father's  care; 
But  thou,  all  love!  to  these  fond  arms  repair! 

TO  SULPICIA. 

"  Nivsa  shall  woman's  smile  have  power 

To  win  me  from  those  gentle  charms 
Thus  swore  I  in  that  happy  hour 

When  Love  first  gave  them  to  my  arms. 
And  still  alone  thou  charm  st  my  sight- 
Still,  though  our  city  proudly  shine 
With  forms  and  faces  fair  and  bright, 

I  see  none  fair  or  bright  but  thine. 
Would  thou  wert  fair  for  only  me 

And  could'st  no  heart  but  mine  allure?— 
To  all  men  else  un pleasing  be, 

So  shall  I  feel  my  prize  secure.  f 
Oh  love  like  mine  ne'er  wants  the  zest 

Of  others'  envy,  others'  praise; 
But.  in  its  silence  safely  blest, 

Broods  o'er  a  bliss  it  ne'er  betrays. 
Charm  of  my  life !  by  whose  sweet  power 

All  cares  are  hush'd,  all  ills  subdued — 
My  li^ht,  in  even  the  darkest  hour, 

My  crowd  in  deepest  solitude ! 
No;  not  though  Heaven  itself  sent  down 

Some  maid  of  more  than  heavenly  charms, 
With  bliss  undreamt  thy  bard  to  crown, 

Would  I  for  her  forsake  those  charms. 

%•  This  and  the  two  preceding  poems  have 
been  considered  by  some  as  the  compositions  of 
another  writer.  Di&senius,  however,  contends 
for  Tibullus,  and  supposes  them  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  under  the  assumed  characters  of 
Cerinthus  and  Sulpicia. 


PROPERTIUS. 


[Bora  AV-IXtd  14,  B.  C] 


Of  Sextos  Aurelius  Propertius  we  only  know 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  a 
native  of  Umbria;  that  he  early  relinquished 
forensic  for  poetical  pursuits;  acquired  the  favour 
of  MecsBnas;  and  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 


Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Bassus.— Considered  as  a  writer 
of  amorous  elegy,  Propertius  must  be  ranked 
below  Tibullus,  having  little  or  none  of  that  un- 
studied ease  and  elegance  which  we  so  much 
admire  in  the  latter. 


FROM  THE  ELEGIES. 
Book  II. 

FROM  ELSOT  I. 

Ybt  would  the  tyrant  Love  but  let  me  raise 
My  feeble  voice,  to  sound  the  victor's  praise, 
To  paint  the  hero's  toil,  the  ranks  of  war, 
The  laureird  triumph,  and  the  sculptur'd  car ; 
No  giant  race,  no  tumult  of  the  skies, 
No  mountain-structures  in  my  verse  should  rise, 
Nor  tale  of  Thebes,  nor  Ilium  should  there  be, 
Nor  bow  the  Persian  trod  the  indignant  sea ; 
Not  Mantis'  Cimbrian  wreaths  would  I  relate, 
Nor  lofty  Carthage  struggling  with  her  fate. 
Here  should  Augustus  great  in  arms  appear, 
And  thou,  Mecomas,  be  my  second  care ; 
Here  Mutina  from  flames  and  famine  free, 
And  there  the  ensanguin'd  war  of  Sicily, 
And  scepter'd  Alexandria's  captive  shore, 
And  sad  Philippi,  red  with  Roman  gore : 
Then,  while  the  vaulted  skies  loud  Eos  rend, 
In  golden  chains  should  loaded  monarchs  bend, 
And  hoary  Nile  with  pensive  aspect  seem 
To  mourn  the  glories  of  his  seven-fold  stream, 
While  prows,  that  late  in  fierce  encounter  met, 
Move  through  the  sacred  way,  and  vainly  threat 
Thee,  too,  the  Muse  should  consecrate  to  fame, 
And  with  her  garlands  weave  thy  ever-faithful 
name. 

But  nor  Callimacbus'  enervate  strain 
May  tell  of  Jove,  and  Phlegra's  blasted  plain ; 
Nor  I  with  unaccustom'd  vigour  trace 
Back  to  its  source  divine  the  Julian  race- 
Sailors,  to  tell  of  winds  and  seas  delight, 
The  shepherd  of  the  flock,  the  soldier  of  the  fight, 
A  milder  warfare  I  in  verse  display ; 
Each  in  his  proper  art  should  waste  the  day : 
Nor  thon  ray  gentle  calling  disapprove, 
To  die  is  glorious  in  the  bed  of  love. 

Happy  the  youth,  and  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Whose  heart  has  never  felt  a  second  flame. 
Ob  might  that  envied  happiness  be  mine ! 
To  Cynthia  all  my  wishes  I'd  confine ; 
Or  if;  alas  I  it  be  my  fate  to  try 
Another  love,  the  quicker  let  me  die : 
But  she  the  mistress  of  my  faithful  breast, 
Has  oft  the  charms  of  constancy  confest, 
Condemns  her  fickle  sex's  fond  mistake, 
And  hates  the  tale  of  Troy  for  Helens  sake. 


Me  from  myself  the  soft  enchantress  stole; 
Ah  1  let  her  ever  my  desires  control, 
Or  if  I  fall  the  victim  of  her  scorn, 
From  her  loved  door  may  my  pale  corse  be  borne* 
The  power  of  herbs  can  other  harms  remove, 
And  find  a  cure  for  every  ill  but  love. 
The  Lemnian's  hurt  Machaon  could  repair, 
Heal  the  slow  chief,  and  send  again  to  war ; 
To  Chiron  Phoenix  owed  his  long-lost  sight, 
And  Phoebus'  son  recalled  Androgeon  to  the  light 
Here  arts  are  vain,  e'en  magic  here  must  fail, 
The  powerful  mixture,  and  the  midnight  spell; 
The  hand  that  can  my  captive  heart  release, 
And  to  this  bosom  give  its  wonted  peace, 
May  the  long  thirst  of  Tantalus  allay, 
Or  drive  the  infernal  vulture  from  his  prey. 
For  ills  unseen,  what  remedy  is  found  ? 
Or  who  can  probe  the  undisoover'd  wound  1 
The  bed  avails  not,  nor  the  leech's  care, 
Nor  changing  skies  can  hurt,  nor  sultry  air. 
Tis  hard  th'  elusive  symptoms  to  explore ; 
To-day  the  lover  walks,  to-morrow  is  no  more ; 
A  train  of  mourning  friends  attend  his  pall, 
And  wonder  at  the  sudden  funeral 

When  then,  the  Fates  that  breath  they  gave, 
shall  claim, 
And  the  short  marble  but  preserve  a  name, 
A  little  verse  my  all  that  shall  remain ; 
Thy  passing  courser's  slacken'd  course  restrain; 
(Thou  envied  honour  of  thy  poet's  days, 
Of  all  our  youth  the  ambition  and  the  praise  1) 
Then  to  my  quiet  urn  awhile  draw  near, 
And  say,  while  in  that  place  you  drop  the  tear, 
Love  and  the  fair  were  of  his  youth  the  pride ; 
He  liv'd  while  she  was  kind,  and  when  she 
frown'd,  he  died. 

Book  II. 

XLEOT  IX.— TBI  WHY  OF  L0V1. 

Had  he  not  bands  of  rare  device,  whoe'er 
First  painted  Love  in  figure  of  a  boy  f 

He  saw  what  thoughtless  beings  lovers  were, 
Who  blessings  lose,  whilst  lightest  cares  employ. 

Nor  added  he  those  airy  wings  in  vain, 

And  bade  through  human  hearts  the  godhead 
fly; 

For  we  are  tost  upon  a  wavering  main ; 
Our  gale,  inconstant,  veers  around  the,  tScf,* 
 \Q, 
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Nor,  without  cause,  he  grasps  those  barbed  darts, 

The  Cretan  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  cast ; 
Ere  we  suspect  a  foe,  he  strikes  our  hearts ; 

And  those  inflicted  wounds  for  ever  last. 
In  me  are  fix'd  those  arrows,— in  my  breast ; 

But,  sure, his  wings  are  shorn,  the  boy  remains; 
For  never  takes  he  flight,  nor  knows  he  rest ; 

Still,  still  I  feel  him  warring  through  my  veins. 
In  these  scorch'd  vitals  dost  thou  joy  to  dwell  1 

Oh  shame  1  to  others  let  thine  arrows  flee ; 
Let  veins,  untouch 'd,  with  all  thy  venom  swell ; 

Not  me  thou  torturest,  but  the  shade  of  me. 
Destroy  me; — who  shall  then  describe  the  fair? 

This  my  light  Muse  to  thee  high  glory  brings; 
When  the  nymphs'  tapering  fingers,  flowing  hair, 

And  eyes  of  jet,  and  gliding  feet,  she  sings. 


Book  III. 

FROM  XLEOY  III. 

Loire  as  of  youth  the  joyous  hours  remain, 
Me  may  Castalia's  sweet  recess  detain, 
Fast  by  the  umbrageous  vale  lull'd  to  repose, 
Where  Aganippe  warbles  as  it  flows ; 
Or  roused  by  sprightly  sounds  from  out  the  trance, 
I'd  in  the  ring  knit  hands,  and  join  the  Muses' 
dance. 

Give  me  to  send  the  laughing  bowl  around, 
My  soul  in  Bacchus'  pleasing  fetters  bound ; 
Let  on  this  head  unfading  flowers  reside, 
There  bloom  the  vernal  rose's  earliest  pride ; 
And  when,  our  flames  commission'd  to  destroy, 
Age  steps  'twixt  Love  and  me,  and  intercepts 
the  joy; 

When  my  changed  head  these  locks  no  more 

shall  know, 
And  all  its  jetty  honours  turn  to  snow ; 
Then  let  me  rightly  speak  of  Nature's  ways ; 
To  Providence,  to  Him  my  thoughts  I'd  raise 


Who  taught  this  vast  machine  its  steadfast  laws, 
That  first,  eternal,  universal  cause ; 
Search  to  what  regions  yonder  star  retires, 
That  monthly  waning  hides  her  paly  fires, 
And  whence,  anew  revived,  with  silver  light, 
Relumes  her  crescent-orb  to  cheer  the  dreary 
night: 

How  rising  winds  the  face  of  ocean  sweep, 
Where  lie  the  eternal  fountains  of  the  deep, 
And  whence  the  cloudy  magazines  maintain 
Their  wintry  war,  or  pour  the  autumnal  rain. 
How  flames  perhaps,  with  dire  confusion  hurl'd, 
Shall  sink  this  beauteous  fabric  of  the  world; 
What  colours  paint  the  vivid  arch  of  Jove ; 
What  wondrous  force  the  solid  earth  can  move. 
When  Pi  ml  us'  self  approaching  ruin  dreads, 
Shakes  all  his  pines,  and  bows  his  hundred  heads; 
Why  does  yon  orb,  so  exquisitely  bright, 
Obscure  his  radiance  in  a  short-lived  night; 
Whence  the  Seven-Sisters'  congregated  fires, 
And  what  Bootes'  lazy  waggon  tires ; 
How  the  rude  surge  its  sandy  bounds  control ; 
Who  measured  out  the  year,  and  bade  the  sea- 
sons roll. 

If  realms  beneath  those  fabled  torments  know, 
Pangs  without  respite,  fires  that  ever  glow, 
Earth's  monster  brood  stretch 'd  on  their  iron  bed, 
The  hissing  terrors  round  Alecto's  head, 
Scarce  to  nine  acres  Tityus'  bulk  confined, 
The  triple  dog  thai  scares  the  shadowy  kind, 
All  angry  heaven  inflicts,  or  hell  can  feel, 
The  pendant  rock,  Ix ion's  whirling  wheel, 
Famine  at  feasts,  or  thirst  amid  the  stream ; 
Or  are  our  fears  the  enthusiasts'  empty  dream, 
And  all  the  scenes  that  hurt  tbo  grave's  repose 
But  pictured  horror  and  poetic  woes  ? 
These  soft  inglorious  joys  my  hours  engage ; 
Be  love  my  youth's  pursuit,  and  science  crown 
my  age. 


OVID. 


(Bore  43,  B.  Cr-Died  16,  A.  D.  J  ) 


Publitjs  Ovtbivs  Naso  was  born  of  an  ho- 
nourable family  at  Sulmo,  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  the  Peligni,  in  Italy.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome  and  Athens,  under  the  best  masters ;  ac- 
quired some  reputation  by  his  eloquence  at  the 
bar;  and  served  a  campaign  under  Marcus  Varro, 
in  Asia.  His  earliest  inclinations  had  been 
always  for  poetry;*  but  this  was  a  luxury  which 
he  was  scarcely  at  liberty  to  indulge,  until  after 
the  deaths  of  his  father  and  elder  brother,  from 
the  latter  of  whom  he  inherited  an  ample  fortune. 


After  many  years  spent  at  Rome— in  the  en- 
joyment of  some  of  its  best  society,  and  in  the 
practice  of  most  of  its  worst  vices— he  by  some 
unascertained  accident  or  offence,  drew  down  on 
himself  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
banished  to  Tomi,  a  town  of  Pontus,  on  the 


♦  To  deter  him  from  It,  his  (father  was  la  the  habit  of 
declaiming  on  the  unprofitableness  of  the  study,  and  ge- 
neral poverty  of  its  professors— 

Bape  Pater  dixit,  "Studlum  quid  Inutile  tentasl 
Maoaldes  anuss  Ipse  rellqolt  opes."— 7Vi*t.  L.  iv. 


Euxine  sea,  where,  notwithstanding  his  own 
pathetic  epistles,  and  the  unceasing  intercession 
1  of  his  friends,  he  was  doomed  to  linger  out  his 
days.— He  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  exile ; 
in  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  age;  and  in  the  sixteenth 
of  the  Christian  era.  Ovid  had  three  wives;  he 
was  divorced  from  the  two  first,  but  seems  to 
have  entertained  something  like  tenderness  for 
the  third. 

Dryden,  who  has  translated  considerable  per- 
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tiom  of  his  works,  thus  speaks  of  him  as  a  poet— 
"If  the  imitation  of  nature,"  says  he,  *» be  the 
business  of  a  poet,  I  know  no  author  who  can 
justly  be  compared  with  Ovid,  especially  in  the 
description  of  the  passions:  and,  to  prove  this,  I 
shall  need  no  other  judges  than  the  generality 
of  his  readers:  for  all  passions  being  inborn  with 
ns,  we  are  almost  equally  judges  when  we  are 
concerned  in  the  representation  of  them.  Now, 
I  will  appeal  to  any  man,  who  has  read  this 
poet,  whether  he  finds  not  the  natural  emotion 
of  the  same  passion  in  himself;  which  the  poet 
describes  in  bis  feigned  persons  ?  His  thoughts, 
which  are  the  pictures  and  results  of  those  pas- 
sions, are  generally  such  as  naturally  arise  from 
those  disorderly  motions  of  our  spirits.  Yet  not 
to  speak  too  partially  in  bis  behalf  I  will  confess, 
that  the  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such  that  be 
often  wrote  too  pointedly  for  his  subject,  and 
made  his  persons  speak  more  eloquently  than 
the  violence  of  their  passion  would  admit;  so  that 
he  is  frequently  witty  out  of  season ;  leaving  the 
imitation  of  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of 
his  judgment,  for  the  false  applause  of  fancy. 


Yet  he  seems  to  have  found  out  this  imperfection 
in  his  riper  age;  for  why  else  should  he  complain 
that  his  Metamorphoses  were  left  unfinished? 
Nothing  sure  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  that 
poem,  or  of  the  rest;  but  many  things  ought  to 
have  been  retrenched,  which  I  suppose  would 
have  been  the  business  of  his  age,  if  his  misfor- 
tunes had  not  come  too  fast  on  htm.  But  take 
him  uncorrected  as  he  is  transmitted  to  us,  and 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Seneca's  een-  + 
sure  will  stand  good  against  him:  'He  never ^ 
knew  how  to  give  over,  when  he  had  done  well :'  I 
but  continually  varying  the  same  sense  a  hun-  ' 
dred  ways,  and  taking  up  in  another  place  what 
he  had  more  than  enough  inculcated  before, 
he  sometimes  cloys  his  readers  instead  of  satis- 
fying them.  This  then  is  the  alloy  of  Ovid's 
writing,  wbich  is  sufficiently  recompensed  by 
his  other  excellences;  nay,  this  very  fault  is  not 
without  its  beauties;  for  the  most  severe  censor 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  prodigality  of 
his  wit,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  have  J 
wished  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  better/ 


manager.' 


FROM  THE  METAMORPHOSES. 
BookL 
CREATioir  er  the  wsrld. 

Or  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  I  sing : 
Ye  gods,  from  whom  these  miracles  did  spring, 
Inspire  my  numbers  with  celestial  heat, 
Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete ; 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhymes,  . 
Deduced  from  Nature's  birth  to  Caesar's  times./ 
Before  the  seas,  and  this  terrestrial  ball,  / 
And  heaven  s  high  canopy  that  covers  all, 
One  was  the  (ace  of  Nature ;  if  a  face : 
*  Rather  a  rude  and  indigested  mass : 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfashion'd  and  unframed, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  Chaos  named. 
No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view, 
No  moon  did  yet  her  blunted  horns  renew. 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky, 
Nor  poised,  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie, 
Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown ; 
But  earth,  and  air,  and  water  were  in  one. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable, 
And  water's  dark  abyss  unnavigable. 
No  certain  form  on  any  was  impress'd ; 
All  were  confused,  and  each  disturb'd  the  rest 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  flx'd, 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy, 
mix'd. 

But  God,  or  Nature,  while  they  thus  contend, 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end. 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth,  were 
driven, 

And  grosser  air  sunk  from  ethereal  heaven. 
Thus  disembroil'd,  they  take  their  proper  place ; 
The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace ; 
And  foes  are  sunder'd  by  a  larger  space. 


The  force  of  fire  ascended  first  on  high, 
And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky: 
Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire, 
Whose  atoms  from  inactive  earth  retire; 
Earth  sinks  beneath,  and  drawsa numerous  tbrong 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwieldly,  seeds  along. 
About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar, 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore. 
Thus  when  the  god,  whatever  god  was  he, 
Had  form'd  the  whole,  and  made  the  parts  agree, 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found, 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  spacious  round : 
Then,  with  a  breath,  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow, 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 
He  adds  the  running  springs,  and  standing  lakes; 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 
Some  parts  in  earth  are  swallow 'd  up,  the  most 
In  ample  oceans  disembogued,  are  lost. 
He  shades  the  woods,  the  valleys  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  extends  the  plains. 

And  as  five  zones  the  ethereal  regions  bind, 
Five,  correspondent,  are  to  earth  assign' d : 
The  sun,  with  rays  directly  darting  down, 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  tbe  middle  zone ; 
The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  the  extremes,  two  happier  climates  hold 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold. 
The  fields  of  liquid  air,  enclosing  all, 
Surround  the  compass  of  this  earthly  ball : 
The  lighter  parts  lie  next  the  fires  above, 
The  grosser  near  the  watery  surface  move : 
Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender 
there, 

And  thunder's  voice,  which  wretched  mortals* 
fear, 

And  winds,  that  on  their  wings  cold  winter  hoax* 
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Nor  were  those  blust'ring  brethren  left  at  large, 
On  teat  and  shores  their  fury  to  discharge : 
Bound  as  they  are,  and  circumscribed  in  place, 
They  rend  the  world,  resistless,  where  they 
pass, 

And  mighty  marks  of  mischief  leave  behind; 
Such  is  the  rage  of  their  tempestuous  kind. 
First  Eurus  to  the  rising  morn  is  sent 
(The  regions  of  the  balmy  continent,) 
And  eastern  realms,  where,  early,  Persians  run 
To  greet  the  bless'd  appearance  of  the  sun. 
Westward,  the  wanton  Zephyr  wings  his  flight, 
Pleased  with  the  remnants  of  departing  light. 
Fierce  Boreas,  with  his  offspring,  issues  forth 
To  invade  the  frozen  wagon  of  the  north ; 
While  frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots,  with  endless  rain,  the  unwholesome 
year. 

High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind, 
The  god  a  clearer  space  for  heaven  design'd ; 
Where  fields  of  light,  and  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purged  from  the  ponderous  dregs  of  earth  below. 

Scarce  had  the  power  distinguish'd  these,  when 
straight 

The  stars,  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass, 
And  upward  shoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pass, 

I And  with  diffusive  light  adorn  their  heavenly 
place. 
Then,  every  void  of  nature  to  supply, 
With  forms  of  gods  he  fills  the  vacant  sky ; 
New  herds  of  beasts  he  sends  the  plains  to 

I share; 
New  colonies  of  birds  to  people  air; 
And  to  their  oozy  beds  the  finny  fish  repair. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  Man  design'd : 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest: 
Whether  with  particles  of  heavenly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  bis  soul  inspire, 
Or  earth,  but  new  divided  from  the  sky, 
And  pliant,  still  retained  the  ethereal  energy, 
Which  wise  Prometheus  tempered  into  paste, 
And,  mix'd  with  living  streams,  the  godlike 
image  cast 

Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  downward  bend 
Their  sight,  and  to  their  earthly  mother  tend, 
Man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyes 
Beholds  his  own  hereditary  skies. 
From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began, 
And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man. 

SOLDI*  AOS. 

Tax  golden  age  was  first,  when  man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew, 
And,  with  a  native  bent,  did  good  pursue. 
Unforced  by  punishment,  unawed  by  fear, 
His  words  were  simple,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 
Needless  was  written  law,  where  none  oppress'd ; 
The  law  of  man  was  written  on  his  breast : 
No  suppliant  crowds  before  the  judge  appeared, 
No  court  erected  yet,  nor  cause  was  heard, 
But  all  was  safe :  for  conscience  was  their  guard. 
The  mountain  trees  in  distant  prospect  please, 
Ere  yet  the  pine  descended  to  the  seas; 


Ere  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  exploit, 
And  happy  mortals,  pnoopcern'd  sot  more, 
Confined  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore. 
No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  nor  moat,  mi 

mound, 

Nor  dram  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  sooai, 
Nor  swords  were  forged  j  but,  void  of  care  sat 

crime, 

The  soft  creation  slept  away  their  time; 
The  teeming  earth,  yet  gviltless  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovoked,  did  fruitful  stores  allow: 
Content  with  food  which  Nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed; 
Cornels  and  brambleberries  gave  the  rest, 
And  falling  acorns  furnished  out  a  feast. 
The  flowers  unsown,  in  fields  and  innailmn 
reign'd ; 

And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintsia'a. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  corn  ensued 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd, 
From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

STLVXa  AOS. 

But  when  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from  above, 
Was  driven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 
Succeeding  times  a  silver  age  behold, 
Excelling  brass,  but  more  excelled  by  gold. 
Then  summer,  autumn,  winter,  did  appear, 
And  spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year; 
The  sun  his  annual  course  obliquely  made, 
Good  days  contracted,  and  enlarged  the  bad. 
Then  air  with  sultry  heats  began  to  glow, 
The  wings  of  winds  were  clogg'd  with  ice  and 
snow; 

And  shivering  mortals  into  houses  driven, 
Sought  shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  heaven. 
Those  bouses,  then,  were  caves  or  homely  sheds, 
With  twining  osiers  fenced,  and  moss  their  beds. 
Then  ploughs,  for  seed,  the  fruitful  furrows  broke, 
And  oxen  laboured  first  beneath  the  yoke. 

brass*  ass. 

To  this  came  next  in  course  the  brazen  age; 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage, 
Not  impious  yet. 

I  BOW  AOS. 

Habd  steel  succeeded  then, 
And  stubborn  as  the  metal  were  the  men. 
Truth,  modesty,  and  shame,  the  world  forsook; 
Fraud,  avarice,  and  force,  their  places  took. 
Then  sails  were  spread  to  every  wind  thai  blew, 
Raw  were  the  sailors  and  the  depths  were  new; 
Trees,  rudely  hollow'd,  did  the  waves  sustain, 
Ere  ships  in  triumph  plough 'd  the  watery  plain. 

Then  landmarks  limited  to  each  his  right; 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light. 
Nor  was  the  ground  alone  required  to  bear 
Her  annual  iucome  to  the  crooked  share, 
But  greedy  mortals  rummaging  her  store* 
Digg'd  from  her  entrails  first  the  precious  ore 
(Which  next  to  hell  the  prudent  gods  had  laid,) 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  sight  display'd. 
Thus  cursed  steel,  and  more  accursed  gold, 
Gave  mischief  birth,  and  made  that  mischief  bold: 
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And  doable  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
Bjr  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betrayed. 
Now  (brandisb'd  weapons  glittering  in  their 
hands) 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands : 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain ; 
The  guest,  by  him  who  harbour'd  him,  is  slain; 
The  son-in-law  pursues  the  father's  life ; 
The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife ; 
The  stepdame  poison  for  the  son  prepares; 
The  son  inquires  into  his  father's  years; 
Faith  flies,  and  piety  in  exile  mourns ; 
And  Justice,  here  oppress'd,  to  heaven  returns. 

thi  BiLues. 

Auibabt  had  Jove  toss'd  the  naming  brand, 
And  roird  the  thunder  in  his  spacious  hand; 
Preparing  to  discharge  on  seas  and  land : 
But  stopp'd,  for  fear,  thus  violently  driven, 
The  sparks  should  catch  his  axle-tree  of  heaven. 
Bememb'ring,  in  the  Fates,  a  time,  when  fire 
Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  aspire, 
And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  burn, 
And  all  the  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn. 
His  dire  artillery  thus  dismiss'd,  he  bent 
His  thoughts  to  some  securer  punishment: 
Concludes  to  pour  a  wat'ry  deluge  down ; 
And,  what  he  durst  not  burn,  resolves  to  drown. 

The  Northern  breath,  that  freezes  floods,  he 
binds ; 

With  all  the  race  of  cloud-dispelling  winds: 
The  South  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horror  brings; 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings. 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  showers. 
The  skies,  from  pole  to  pole,  with  peals  resound : 
And  showers  enlarg'd  come  pouring  on  the 
ground. 

Then  clad  in  colours  of  a  various  dye, 
Junonian  Iris  breeds  a  new  supply 
To  feed  the  clouds:  impetuous  rain  descends; 
The  bearded  corn  beneath  the  burthen  bends: 
Defrauded  clowns  deplore  their  perish'd  grain ; 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  year  are  vain. 

Nor  from  his  patrimonial  heaven  alone 
Is  Jove  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down: 
Aid  from  his  brother  of  the  seas  he  craves, 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
The  wat'ry  tyrant  calls  his  brooks  and  floods, 
Who  roll  from  mossy  caves,  their  moist  abodes ; 
And  with  perpetual  urns  his  palace  fill : 
To  whom,  in  brief,  he  thus  imparts  his  will 

Small  exhortation  needs ;  your  powers  employ : 
And  this  bad  world  (so  Jove  requires)  destroy. 
Let  loose  the  reins  to  all  your  wat'ry  store : 
Bear  down  the  dams,  and  open  every  door. 

The  floods,  by  nature  enemies  to  land, 
And  proudly  swelling  with  their  new  command, 
Remove  the  living  stones  that  stopp'd  their  way, 
And,  gushing  from  their  source,  augment  the  sea. 
Then,  with  his  mace,  their  monarch  struck  the 
ground: 

With  inward  trembling  earth  received  the  wound ; 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 
The  expanded  waters  gather  on  the  plain, 
They  float  the  fields,  and  overtop  the  grain ; 


Then  rushing  onwards,  with  a  sweepy  sway, 
Bear  flocks,  and  folds,  and  lab'ring  hinds  away. 
Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were ;  for,  sapp'd  by 
floods, 

Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods. 
The  solid  piles,  too  strongly  built  to  fall, 
High  o'er  their  heads  behold  a  wat'ry  wall. 
Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost; 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast 

One  climbs  a  cliff;  one  in  his  boat  is  borne, 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  he  sow'd  his  corn. 
Others  o'er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row, 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below : 
Or  downward  driven,  they  bruise  the  tender  vine, 
Or  toss'd  aloft,  are  knook'd  against  a  pine. 
And  where  of  late  the  kids  had  cropp'd  the 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  now  take  their  place. 
Insulting  Nereids  on  the  cities  ride, 
And  wondering  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide. 
On  leaves,  and  masts  of  mighty  oaks,  they 
browse; 

And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs. 
The  frighted  wolf  now  swims  among  the  sheep ; 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep : 
His  rapid  force  no  longer  helps  the  boar : 
The  stag  swims  faster  than  he  ran  before. 
The  fowls,  long  beating  on  their  wings  in  vain. 
Despair  of  land,  and  drop  into  the  main. 
Now  bills  and  vales  no  more  distinction  know, 
And  levell'd  nature  lies  oppress'd  below. 
The  most  of  mortals  perish  in  the  flood, 
The  small  remainder  dies  for  want  of  food. 
A  mountain  of  stupendous  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  the  Athenian  and  Boeotian  lands, 
The  bound  of  fruitful  fields,  while  fields  they 
were, 

But  then  a  field  of  waters  did  appear : 
Parnassus  is  its  name ;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty 
skies. 

High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion,  wafted,  moor'd  his  little  skiff 
He  with  his  wife  were  only  left  behind 
Of  perish'd  man ;  they  two  were  human  kind. 
The  Mountain-nymphs  and  Themis  they  adore, 
And  from  her  oracles  relief  implore. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he ; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman,  she. 

When  Jupiter,  surveying  earth  from  high, 
Beheld  it  in  a  lake  of  water  lie, 
That,  where  so  many  millions  lately  Hv'd, 
But  two,  the  best  of  either  sex,  surviv'd, 
He  loos'd  the  northern  wind ;  fierce  Boreas  flies 
To  puff  away  the  clouds,  and  purge  the  skies: 
Serenely,  while  he  blows,  the  vapours  driven 
Discover  heaven  to  earth,  and  earth  to  heaven. 
The  billows  fall,  while  Neptune  lays  his  maee 
On  the  rough  sea,  and  smooths  its  furrow'd  face. 
Already  Triton,  at  bis  call,  appears 
Above  the  waves;  a  Tyrian  robe  he  wears; 
And  in  his  hand  a  crooked  trumpet  bears. 
The  sovereign  bids  him  peaceful  sounds  inspire, 
And  give  the  waves  the  signal  to  retire. 
The  waters,  listening  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  that** 
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A  thin  circumference  of  land  appears ; 
And  Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds: 
The  streams,  but  just  contain 'd  within  their 
bounds, 

By  slow  degrees  into  their  channels  crawl ; 
And  earth  increases  as  the  waters  fall. 
In  longer  time  the  tops  of  trees  appear, 
Which  mud  on  their  dishonoured  branches  bear. 

At  length  the  world  was  all  restored  to  view, 
But  desolate,  and  of  a  sickly  hue : 
Nature  beheld  herself;  and  stood  aghast, 
A  dismal  desert,  and  a  silent  waste. 

TEAVSf OmXATIOlT  Of  DAFHV1  IFTO  A  LAURBL. 

Tm  first  and  fairest  of  his  loves  was  she 
Whom  not  blind  Fortune,  but  the  dire  decree 
Of  angry  Cupid  forced  him  to  desire ; 
Daphne  ber  name,  and  Peneus  was  her  sire. 
S weird  with  the  pride  that  new  success  attends, 
He  sees  the  stripling,  while  his  bow  he  bends, 
And  thus  insults  bim:  "Thou  lascivious  boy, 
Are  arms  like  these  for  children  to  employ! 
Know,  such  achievements  are  my  proper  claim, 
Due  to  my  vigour  and  unerring  aim ; 
Resistless  are  my  shafts,  and  Python  late, 
In  such  a  feather'd  death  has  found  his  fate. 
Take  up  thy  torch  (and  lay  my  weapons  by,) 
With  that  the  feeble  souls  of  lovers  fry." 
To  whom  the  son  of  Venus  thus  replied : 
"Phoebus,  thy  shafts  are  sure  on  all  beside, 
But  mine  on  Phoebus;  mine  the  fame  shall  be 
Of  all  thy  conquests,  when  I  conquer  thee.,: 

He  said,  and  soaring,  swiftly  wing'd  his  flight, 
Nor  stopped,  but  on  Parnassus'  airy  height. 
Two  different  shafts  he  from  his  quiver  draws, 
One  to  repel  desire,  and  one  to  cause. 
jOtie  shaft  is  pointed  with  refulgent  gold, 
To  bribe  the  love  and  make  the  lover  bold ; 
One  blunt,  and  tipp'd  with  load,  whose  base  allay 
Provokes  disdain,  and  drives  desire  away. 
The  blunted  bolt  against  the  nymph  he  dress'd, 
But  with  the  sharp  transfixed  Apollo's  breast 

The  enamour'd  deity  pursues  the  chase; 
The  scornful  damsel  shuns  his  loath'd  embrace: 
In  hunting  beasts  of  prey  her  youth  employs, 
And  Phoebe  rivals  in  her  rural  joys : 
With  naked  neck  she  goes,  and  shoulders  bare, 
And  with  a  fillet  binds  her  flowing  hair. 
By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains, 
And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains. 
On  wilds  and  woods  she  fixes  her  desire ; 
Nor  knows  what  youth  and  kindly  love  inspire. 
Her  father  chides  her  oft:  "Thou  owest,"  says  he, 
"A  husband  to  thyself,  a  son  to  me." 
She,  like  a  crime,  abhors  the  nuptial  bed ; 
She  glows  with  blushes,  and  she  hangs  her  head: 
Then,  casting  round  his  neck  her  tender  arms, 
Soothes  him  with  blandishments  and  filial 
charms. 

"Give  me,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "to  live  and  die 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  marriage  tie ; 
Tis  but  a  small  request;  I  beg  no  more 
Than  what  Diana's  father  gave  before." 
The  good  old  sire  was  soften 'd  to  consent ; 
But  said  her  wish  would  prove  her  punishment; 


For  so  much  youth  and  so  much  beauty  joia'd, 
Opposed  the  state  which  her  desires  design'd. 

The  god  of  light,  aspiring  to  her  bed, 
Hopes  what  he  seeks,  with  flattering  fanciss 
fed, 

And  is,  by  his  own  oracles,  misled. 
And  as  in  empty  fields  the  stubble  burns, 
Or  nightly  travellers,  when  day  returns, 
Their  useless  torches  on  dry  hedges  throw, 
That  catch  the  flames,  and  kindle  all  the  row, 
So  bums  the  god,  consuming  in  desire, 
And  feeding  in  his  breast  a  fruitless  fire : 
Her  well-turn'd  neck  he  view'd  (her  neck  was 
bare,) 

And  on  her  shoulders  her  disbeveU'd  hair : 
"O  were  it  comb'd,"  said  he,  M  with  what  a  grace 
Would  every  waving  ourl  become  her  face  1" 
He  view'd  her  eyes,  like  heavenly  lamps  that 
shone, 

He  view'd  her  lips,  too  sweet  to  view  alone. 
Swift  as  the  wind  the  damsel  fled  away, 
Nor  did  for  these  alluring  speeches  stay. 
"Stay,  nymph,"  he  cried,  "I  follow,  not  a  foe. 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe; 
Thus  from  the  wolf  the  frighten'd  lamb  removes, 
And  from  pursuing  falcons  fearful  doves : 
Thou  shunn'st  a  god,  and  shunn'st  a  god  that 
loves. 

Ah,  lest  some  thorn  should  pierce  thy  tender  foot, 
Or  thou  shouldst  fall  in  flying  my  pursuit! 
To  sharp  uneven  ways  thy  steps  decline ; 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine. 
Yet  think  from  whom  thou  dost  so  rashly  fly; 
Nor  basely  born,  nor  shepherd's  swain  am  L 
Perhaps  thou  know'st  not  my  superior  state; 
And  from  that  ignorance  proceeds  thy  hate. 
Me  Claros,  Delphos,  Tenedos,  obey; 
These  hands  the  Patareian  sceptre  sway : 
The  king  of  gods  begot  me :  what  shall  be, 
Or  is,  or  ever  was,  in  fate,  I  see : 
Mine  is  the  invention  of  the  charming  lyre : 
Sweet  notes,  and  heavenly  numbers,  I  inspire: 
Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But  ahl  more  deadly  his  who  pierc'd  my  heart 
Medicine  is  mine;  what  herbs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  powers  I  know, 
And  am  the  great  physician  call'd  below. 
Alas !  that  fields  and  forests  can  afford 
No  remedies  to  heal  their  love-sick  lord: 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  avails; 
And  bis  own  physic  the  physician  foils." 

She  heard  not  half,  so  furiously  she  flies ; 
And  on  her  ear  the  imperfect  accent  dies. 
Fear  gave  her  wings;  and,  as  she  fled,  the  wind 
Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind. 

As  when  the  impatient  greyhound,  slipp'd  from 
far, 

Bounds  o'er  the  glebe,  to  course  the  fearful  hare, 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay; 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the  prey ; 
O'erruns  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
His  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix: 
She  scapes,  and  for  the  neighb'ring  covert  strives, 
And,  gaining  shelter,  doubts  if  yet  she  lives. 
If  little  things  with  great  we  may  compare, 
Such  was  the  god,  and  such  the  flying  fair; 
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She,  urg'd  by  fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  more, 
Bat  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urged  by  love. 
He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase ; 
Now  breathes  upon  her  hair,  with  nearer  pace ; 
And  just  is  fastening  on  the  wiah'd  embrace. 
The  nymph  grew  pale,  and,  in  a  mortal  fright, 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  long  a  flight, 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  brook: 
**0  help,"  she  cried,  "in  this  extremest  needl 
If  water-gods  are  deities  indeed ; 
Gape  earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entomb ; 
Or  change  that  form,  whence  all  my  sorrows 
come." 

Scarce  had  she  finish'd,  when  her  feet  she  found 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fastened  to  the  ground ; 
A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows ; 
Her  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs : 
The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone ; 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone. 
Tet  Phoebus  loves  her  still,  and,  casting  round 
Her  bole  his  arms,  some  little  warmth  he  found. 
The  tree  still  panted  in  the  unfinished  part, 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heaved  her  heart 
He  fix'd  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind; 
It  swerved  aside,  and  his  embrace  declined : 
To  whom  the  god,  "  Because  thou  canst  not  be 
My  mistress,  I  espouse  thee  for  my  tree : 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown; 
The  deathless  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown : 
Thou  sbalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn, 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn : 
Thou  sbalt  returning  Cesar's  triumph  grace, 
When  pomps  shall  in  a  long  procession  pass ; 
Wreath'd  on  the  post  before  his  palace  wait, 
And  be  the  sacred  guardian  of  the  gate : 
Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  Jove ; 
Unfading  as  the  immortal  powers  above : 
And  as  the  locks  of  Phoebus  are  unshorn, 
So  shall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn." 
The  grateful  tree  was  pleased  with  what  he 
said, 

And  shook  the  shady  honours  of  her  head. 

10  TBAirsromxxD  ijtto  a  cow. 
Om  leaves  of  trees  and  bitter  herbs  she  fed : 
Heaven  was  her  canopy;  bare  earth  her  bed : 
So  hardly  lodged : — and  to  digest  her  food, 
She  drank  from  troubled  streams,  defiled  with 

mud. 

Her  woeful  story  fain  she  would  have  told, 
With  hands  upheld ;  but  had  no  hands  to  hold. 
Her  bead  to  her  ungentle  keeper  bow'd, 
She  strove  to  speak ;  she  spoke  not,  but  she  low'd : 
Affrighted  with  the  noise,  she  look'd  around, 
And  seem'd  to  inquire  the  author  of  the  sound. 
Once  on  the  banks  where  often  she  had  play'd 

iHer  father's  banks)  she  came,  and  there  survey 'd 
ler  alter'd  visage,  and  her  branching  head ; 
And,  starting,  from  herself  she  would  have  fled. 
Her  fellow-nymphs,  familiar  to  her  eyes, 
Beheld,  but  knew  her  not  in  this  disguise ; 
E'en  Inachus  himself  was  ignorant, 
And  in  his  daughter  did  his  daughter  want. 
She  followed  where  her  fellows  went,  as  she 
Were  still  a  partner  of  the  company : 


They  stroke  her  neck ;  the  gentle  heifer  stands, 
And  her  neck  offers  to  their  stroking  hands. 
Her  father  gave  her  grass ;  the  grass  she  took, 
And  lick'd  his  palms,  and  cast  a  piteous  look, 
And  in  the  language  of  her  eyes  she  spoke. 
She  would  have  told  her  name,  and  ask'd  relief^ 
But,  wanting  words,  in  tears  she  tells  her  grief; 
Which,  with  her  foot  she  makes  him  understand ; 
And  prints  the  name  of  Io  in  the  sand. 

"Ah  wretched  me!"  her  mournful  father  cried ; 
"  She  with  a  sigh  to  wretched  me  replied." 
About  her  milk-white  neck  his  arms  he  threw, 
And  wept  


Book  VIII. 

8TOEY  OV  BAUCIS  AKD  PHILXMOW. 

Theic  Lelex  rose,  an  old  experienced  man, 
And  thus,  with  sober  gravity,  began : 
"Heaven's  power  is  infinite:  earth,  air,  and  sea, 
The  manufactur'd  mass,  the  making  power  obey : 
By  proof  to  clear  your  doubt ;  in  Phrygian  ground 
Two  neighbouring  trees,  with  walls  encompassed 
round, 

Stand  on  a  moderate  rise,  with  wonder  shown; 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one : 
I  saw  the  place,  and  them,  by  Pittheus  sent 
To  Phrygian  realms,  my  grandsire's  government 
Not  far  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  haunt 
Of  coots,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant: 
Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came ;  but  in  disguise 
Of  mortal  men  conceal'd  their  deities ; 
One  laid  aside  bis  thunder,  one  his  rod, 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod : 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd; 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd. 
At  last  a  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  shed ;  the  roof,  not  far  from  ground, 
Was  thatch'd,  with  reeds  and  straw  together 
bound. 

There  Baucis  and  Philemon  lived,  and  there 
Had  lived  long  married,  and  a  happy  pair: 
Now  old  in  love,  though  little  was  their  store, 
Inured  to  want,  their  poverty  they  bore, 
Nor  aim'd  at  wealth,  professing  to  be  poor. 
For  master  or  for  servant  here  to  call 
Were  all  alike,  where  only  two  were  all. 
Command  was  none,  where  equal  love  was  paid, 
Or  rather  both  commanded,  both  obey'd. 

"From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repulsed  before, 
Now  stooping,  enter'd  through  the  little  door : 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  first  express'd) 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest, 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest 
But  ere  they  sat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions  stuff 'd  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise; 
Coarse,  but  the  best  she  had ;  then  rakes  the  load 
Of  ashes  from  the  hearth,  and  spreads  abroad 
The  living  coals ;  and,  lest  they  should  expire, 
With  leaves  and  bark  she  feeds  her  infant  fire. 
It  smokes ;  and  then  with  trembling  breath  she 
blows, 

Till  in  a  cheerful  blaze  the  flames  arose. 
With  brushwood  and  with  chips  she  strengthens 
these, 

And  adds  at  last  the  boughs  of  rotten, 
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The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on 
[Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little  seether  shone ;) 
Next  took  the  coleworts  which  her  husband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  small,  well-water'd 
spot;) 

She  stripp'd  the  stalks  of  all  their  leaves ;  the  best 
She  cull'd,  and  them  with  handy  care  she  dress'd. 
High  o'er  the  hearth  a  chine  of  bacon  hung ; 
Good  old  Philemon  seized  it  with  a  prong, 
And  from  the  sooty  rafter  drew  it  down, 
Then  cut  a  slice,  but  scare  enough  for  one ; 
Yet  a  large  portion  of  a  little  store, 
Which  for  their  sakes  alone  he  wiah'd  were  more. 
This  in  the  pot  he  plunged  without  delay, 
To  tame  the  flesh,  and  drain  the  salt  away. 
The  time  between,  before  the  fire  they  sat, 
And  shorten'd  the  delay  by  pleasing  chat 

"A  beam  there  was,  on  which  a  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle,  on  a  driven  nail : 
This  fiird  with  water,  gently  warmed,  they  set 
Before  their  guests;  in  tins  they  bathed  their  feet, 
And  after  with  clean  towels  dried  their  sweat 
This  done,  the  host  produced  the  genial  bed, 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  sted, 
Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread, 
But  coarse  old  garments ;  yet  such  robes  as  these 
They  laid  alone  at  feasts  on  holydays. 
The  good  old  housewife,  tucking  up  her  gown 
The  table  sets ;  the  invited  gods  lie  down. 
The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame, 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrust  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd ; 
So  was  the  mended  board  exactly  rear'd : 
Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly-gather'd  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breathed  a  grateful  scent 
Pallas  began  the  feast,  where  first  was  seen 
The  party -co  lour'd  olive,  black  and  green : 
Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  serv'd, 
In  lees  of  wine  well  pickled  and  preserved. 
A  garden  salad  was  the  third  supply, 
Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory : 
Then  curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  (are, 
And  new-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis*  busy  care 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare. 
All  these  in  earthenware  were  served  to  board, 
And,  next  in  place,  an  earthen  pitcher  stored 
With  liquor  of  the  best  the  cottage  could  afford. 
This  was  the  table's  ornament  and  pride, 
With  figures  wrought :  like  pages  at  his  side 
Stood  beechen  bowls ;  and  these  were  shining 
clean, 

Varnish'd  with  wax  without,  and  lined  within. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepared, 

And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoking  lard ; 

On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 

A  sav'ry  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine ; 

The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 

Still  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  press'd. 

The  second  course  succeeds  like  that  before, 

Plums,  apples,  nuts ;  and  of  their  wintry  store 

Dry  figs,  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates  were  set 

In  canisters,  to  enlarge  the  little  treat : 

AH  these  a  milkwhite  honey-comb  surround, 

Which  in  the  midst  a  country  banquet  crown'd : 

But  the  kind  hosts  their  entertainment  grace 

With  hearty  welcome,  and  an  open  face : 


In  all  they  did,  you  might  discern  with 
A  willing  mind,  and  a  desire  to  please, 

"Meanwhile  the  beechen  bowls  went  round, 
and  still, 

Though  often  emptied,  were  observed  to  fill: 
Fill'd  without  hands,  and,  of  their  own  aocordi 
Ran  without  feet,  and  danced  about  the  board. 
Devotion  seiz'd  the  pair,  to  see  the  feast 
With  wine,  and  of  no  common  grape,  increased ; 
And  up  they  held  their  hands,  and  fell  to  pray'r, 
Excusing,  as  they  could,  their  country  rare. 
"One  goose  they  had  ('twas  all  they  could 
allow,) 

A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now, 
Whom  to  the  gods  for  sacrifice  they  vow : 
Her  with  malicious  zeal  the  couple  view'd; 
She  ran  for  life,  and  limping  they  pursued : 
Full  well  the  fowl  perceived  their  bad  intend 
And  would  not  make  her  master's  compliment; 
But  persecuted,  to  the  powers  she  flies, 
And  close  between  the  legs  of  Jove  she  lies: 
He  with  a  gracious  ear  the  suppliant  heard, 
And  saved  her  life ;  then  what  he  was  declared, 
And  own'd  the  god.  'The  neighbourhood,'  said  he, 

*  Shall  justly  perish  for  impiety : 
You  stand  alone  exempted :  but  obey 

With  speed,  and  follow  where  we  lead  the  way: 
Leave  these  accursed,  and  to  the  mountain's 
height 

Ascend,  nor  once  look  backward  in  your  flight' 
"They  haste,  and  what  their  tardy  feet  denied, 
The  trusty  staff  (their  better  leg)  supplied. 
An  arrow's  flight  they  wanted  to  the  top, 
And  there  secure,  but  spent  with  travel,  stop; 
Tbey  turn  their  now  no  more  forbidden  eyes; 
Lost  in  a  lake  the  floated  level  lies : 
A  watery  desert  covers  all  the  plains, 
Their  cot  alone,  as  in  an  isle,  remains. 
Wondering,  with  weeping  eyes,  while  they  de- 
plore 

Their  neighbours'  fate,  and  country  now  no  more; 
Their  little  shed,  scarce  large  enough  for  two, 
Seems,  from  the  ground  increased,  in  height  and 

bulk  to  grow. 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies, 
The  crotches  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise; 
The  pavement  polish'd  marble  they  behold, 
The  gates  with  sculpture  graced,  the  spires  and 
tiles  of  gold. 
"Then  thus  the  sire  of  gods,  with  looks  serene: 

*  Speak  thy  desire,  thou  only  just  of  men; 
And  thou,  O  woman,  only  worthy  found 
To  be  with  such  a  man  in  marriage  bound.' 

"Awhile  they  whisper;  then,  to  Jove  address'd, 
Philemon  thus  prefers  their  joint  request : 
'We  crave  to  serve  before  your  sacred  shrine, 
And  offer  at  your  altar  rites  divine: 
And  since  not  any  action  of  our  life 
Has  been  polluted  with  domestic  strife, 
We  beg  one  hour  of  death,  that  neither  she 
With  widow's  tears  may  live  to  bury  me, 
Nor  weeping  I,  with  wither'd  arms,  may  bear 
My  breathless  Baucis  to  the  sepulchre. 
The  godheads  sign  their  suit   They  run  their 
race, 

In  the  same  tenor,  all  the  appointed  space: 
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Then,  when  their  hour  wu  come,  while  they 
relate 

These  past  adventures  at  the  temple  gate, 
Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green : 
Old  Baucis  look'd  where  old  Philemon  stood, 
And  saw  his  lengthen'd  arms  a  sprouting  wood : 
New  roots  their  fastened  feet  begin  to  bind, 
Their  bodies  stiffen  in  a  rising  rind : 
Then,  ere  the  bark  above  their  shoulders  grew, 
They  give  and  take  at  once  their  last  adieu. 
*  At  once  farewell,  O  faithful  spouse,1  they  said; 
At  once  the  encroaching  rinds  their  closing  lips 
invade. 

E'en  yet,  an  ancient  Tyanatan  shows 
A  spreading  oak,  that  near  a  linden  grows ; 
The  neighbourhood  confirm  the  prodigy, 
Grave  men,  not  vain  of  tongue,  pr  like  to  lie. 
I  saw  myself  the  garlands  on  their  boughs, 
And  tablets  hung  for  gifts  of  granted  vows ; 
And  offering  fresher  up,  with  pious  prayer, 
<The  good,'  said  I,  'are  God's  peculiar  care, 
And  such  as  honour  Heaven,  shall  heavenly 
honour  share.' " 


Book  X. 

PTOMALIO*  AJTD  HIS  STATU!. 

PrexALioir,  loathing  their  lascivious  life,9 
Abhorr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife ; 
80  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed  ; 
Tet  fearing  idleness,  the  nurse  of  ill, 
In  sculpture  exercised  bis  happy  skill, 
And  carved  in  ivory  such  a  maid,  so  fair, 
As  Nature  could  not  with  bis  art  compare, 
Were  she  to  work ;  but,  in  her  own  defence, 
Must  take  her  pattern  here,  and  copy  hence. 
Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 
Adores,  and  last,  the  thing  adored  desires : 
A  very  virgin  in  her  face  was  seen, 
And  had  she  moved,  a  living  maid  had  been : 
One  would  have  thought  she  could  have  stirr'd, 
but  strove 

With  modesty,  and  was  ashamed  to  move : 
Art  hid  with  art,  so  well  performed  the  cheat, 
It  caught  the  carver  with  his  own  deceit: 
He  knows  'tis  madness,  yet  he  must  adore, 
And  still  the  more  he  knows  it,  loves  the  more. 


The  feast  of  Venus  came,  a  solemn  day, 
To  which  the  Cypriots  due  devotion  pay; 
With  gilded  horns  the  milkwhite  heifers  led, 
81aughter'd  before  the  sacred  altars  bled. 

Pygmalion  offering,  first  approach'd  the  shrine, 
And  then  with  prayers  implored  the  powers 
divine: 

Almighty  gods,  if  all  we  mortals  want, 
If  all  we  can  require,  be  yours  to  grant, 
Make  this  fair  statue  mine,  he  would  have  said, 
But  changed  his  words  for  shame,  and  only  pray'd, 
"Give  me  the  likeness  of  my  ivory  maid." 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  prayer, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair, 
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And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire ; 
For  thrice  in  cheerful  flames  ascends  the  fire. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies, 
And,  impudent  in  hope,  with  ardent  eyes, 
And  beating  breast,  by  the  dear  statue  lies. 
He  kisses  her  white  lips,  renews  the  bliss, 
And  looks,  and  thinks  they  redden  at  the  kiss ; 
He  thought  them  warm  before,  nor  longer  stays, 
But  next  his  hand  on  the  hard  substance  lays; 
Hard  as  it  was,  beginning  to  relent, 
It  seem'd  the  block  beneath  his  fingers  bent : 
He  felt  again— his  fingers  made  a  print — 
'Twas  flesh,  but  flesh  so  firm,  it  rose  against  the 
dint: 

The  pleasing  task  he  fails  not  to  renew ; 
Soft,  and  more  soft,  at  every  touch  it  grew ; 
Like  pliant  wax,  when  chafing  hands  reduce 
The  former  mass  to  form,  and  frame  for  use. 
He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain, 
And  tries  his  argument  of  sense  again, 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein: 
Convinced,  o'erjoyed,  his  studied  thanks  and 
praise, 

To  her  who  made  the  miracle,  he  pays: 
Then  lips  to  lips  he  join'd ;  now  freed  from  fear, 
He  found  the  savour  of  the  kiss  sincere. 
At  this  the  waken'd  image  oped  her  eyes, 
And  view'd  at  once  the  light  and  lover  with 
surprise. 

The  goddess,  present  at  the  match  she  made, 
So  bless'd  the  bed,  such  fruitfulness  convey'd. 
That  ere  ten  months  had  sharpen'd  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  born : 
Paphos  his  name,  who,  grown  to  manhood, 
wall'd 

The  city  Paphos,  from  the  founder  call'd. 


Book  XL 

TIX  aousi  Of  SLXXF. 


Dxxr  in  a  cavern  dwells  the  drowsy  god, 
Whose  gloomy  mansion,  nor  the  rising  sun, 
Nor  setting,  visits,  nor  the  lightsome  noon : 
But  lazy  vapours  round  the  region  fly, 
Perpetual  twilight,  and  a  doubtful  sky ; 
No  crowing  cock  does  there  his  wings  display, 
Nor  with  bis  horny  bill  provoke  the  day, 
Nor  watchful  dogs,  nor  the  more  wakeful  geese, 
Disturb  with  nightly  noise  the  sacred  peace, 
Nor  beast  of  nature,  nor  the  tame  are  nigh, 
Nor  trees  with  tempests  rock'd,  nor  human  cry, 
But  safe  repose,  without  an  air  of  breath, 
Dwells  here,  and  a  dumb  quiet  next  to  death. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow 
Arising  upwards  from  the  rock  below, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps, 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps. 
Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow, 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And,  passing,  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains. 
No  door  there  was,  the  unguarded  house  to  keep, 
On  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  sleep. 

But  in  the  gloomy  court  was  raised  a  bed, 
Stuff'd  with  blade  plumes,  and  on  an  ebon  'sted^ 
\^  m 
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Black  was  the  covering  too,  where  lay  the  god, 
And  slept  supine,  his  limbs  displayed  abroad ; 
About  his  head  fantastic  visions  fly, 
Which  various  images  of  things  supply, 
And  mock  their  forms,  the  leaves  on  trees  not 
more, 

Nor  bearded  ears  in  fields,  nor  sands  upon  the 
shore. 

The  virgin  entering  bright,  indulged  the  day 
To  the  brown  cave,  and  brush'd  the  dreams 
away; 

The  god,  disturb'd  with  this  new  glare  of  light, 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  unseal'd  his  sight, 
And  raised  his  tardy  head,  which  sunk  again, 
And,  sinking,  on  his  bosom  knock'd  his  chin ; 
At  length  shook  off  himself;  and  ask'd  the  dame 
(And  asking  yawn'd)  for  what  intent  she  came. 
•  ••••• 


Book  XII. 

THE  HOUS1  Of  FAKI. 

Fuil  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space, 
Between  heaven,  earth,  and  skies,  there  stands  a 
place, 

Confining  on  all  three,  with  triple  bound, 
Whence  all  things,  though  remote,  are  view'd 
around, 

And  thither  bring  their  undulating  sound. 
The  palace  of  loud  Fame,  her  seat  of  power, 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower ; 
A  thousand  winding  entries,  long  and  wide 
Receive,  of  fresh  reports,  a  flowing  tide. 
A  thousand  crannies  in  the  walls  are  made, 
Nor  gate,  nor  bars,  exclude  the  busy  trade : 
Tis  built  of  brass,  the  better  to  diffuse 
The  spreading  sounds,  and  multiply  the  news; 
Where  echoes  in  repeated  echoes  play; 
A  mart  for  ever  full,  and  open  night  and  day. 
Nor  silence  is  within,  nor  voice  express, 
But  a  deaf  noise  of  sounds,  that  never  cease ; 
Confused,  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  the  insulted  shore; 
Or  like  the  broken  thunder  heard  from  far, 
When  Jove  to  distance  drives  the  rolling  war. 
The  courts  are  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in ; 
A  thoroughfare  of  news,  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard,  some  mingle  truth  with  lies; 
The  troubled  air  with  empty  sounds  they  beat, 
Intent  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat; 
Error  sits  brooding  there,  with  added  train 
Of  vain  credulity,  and  joys  as  vain : 
Suspicion,  with  sedition  join'd,  are  near, 
And  rumours  raised,  and  murmurs  mix'd,  and 
panic  fear. 

Fame  sits  aloft,  and  sees  the  subject  ground, 
And  seas  about,  and  skies  above;  inquiring  all 
around. 


Book  XV. 

PTTHAGOREAX  PHILOSOPHY. 

Oh  mortals,  from  your  fellows'  blood  abstain, 
Nor  taint  your  bodies  with  a  food  profane : 
While  corn  and  pulse  by  nature  are  bestowed, 
And  planted  orchards  bend  their  willing  load; 


While  labour 'd  gardens  wholesome  herbs  produce. 

And  teeming  vines  afford  their  generous  juice ; 
Nor  tardier  fruits  of  cruder  kind  are  lost, 
But  tamed  with  fire,  or  mellow'd  by  the  frost; 
While  kine  to  pails  distended  udders  brings 
And  bees  their  honey  redolent  of  spring ; 
While  earth  not  only  can  your  needs  supply, 
But,  lavish  of  her  store,  provides  for  luxury; 
A  guiltless  feast  administers  with  ease, 
And  without  blood  is  prodigal  to  please. 
Wild  beasts  their  maws  with  their  slain  brethren 

fill;  • 
And  yet  not  all,  for  some  refuse  to  kill ; 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed, 
On  browse,  and  corn,  and  flowery  meadows  feed. 
Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood, 
Whom  Heaven  indued  with  principles  of  blood, 
He  wisely  sunder'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests,  and  in  lonely  caves  to  dwell ; 
Where  stronger  beasts  oppress  the  weak  by  might, 
And  all  in  prey  and  purple  feasts  delight. 


Ill  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 
As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 
The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout,  for  rooting  up 
The  intrusted  seed,  was  judged  to  spoil  the  crop, 
And  intercept  the  sweating  farmer's  hope : 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
The  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resigned : 
Her  hunger  was  no  plea :  for  that  she  died. 
The  goat  came  next  in  order  to  be  tried : 
The  goat  bad  cropp'd  the  tendrils  of  the  vine: 
In  vengeance  laity  and  clergy  join, 
Where  one  had  lost  bis  profit,  one  his  wine. 
Here  was  at  least  some  shadow  of  offence; 
The  sheep  was  sacrificed  on  no  pretence! 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence.  j 
A  patient,  useful  creature,  born  to  bear 
The  warm  and  woolly  fleece,  that  clothed  her 
murderer ; 

And  daily  to  give  down  the  milk  she  bred, 
A  tribute  for  the  grass  on  which  she  fed. 
Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies, 
And  is  of  least  advantage  when  she  dies. 

How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  deserve, 
A  downright  simple  drudge,  and  born  to  serve! 
Oh  tyrant!  with  what  justice  canst  thou  hope 
The  promise  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop ; 
When  thou  destroy 'st  thy  labouring  steer,  who 
till'd 

And  plough 'd,  with  pains,  thy  else  ungrateful  field! 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck,  to  draw  the  yoke, 
That  neck  with  which  the  surly  clods  he  broke; 
And  to  the  hatchet  yield  tby  husbandman, 
Who  finish 'd  autumn,  and  the  spring  began. 


Why  thus  affrighted  at  an  empty  name, 
A  dream  of  darkness,  and  fictitious  flame  ! 
Vain  themes  of  wit,  which  but  in  poems  pass, 
And  fables  of  a  world  that  never  was  ? 
What  feels  the  body  when  the  soul  expires, 
By  time  corrupted,  or  consumed  by  fires  f 
Nor  dies  the  spirit,  but  new  life  repeats 
In  other  forms,  and  only  changes  seats. 

E'en  I,  who  these  mysterious  truths  declare, 
Was  once  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  war; 


OVID. 
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me  and  lineage  I  remember  well, 
>w  in  fight  by  Sparta  *  king  I  fell, 
ive  Juno's  fane  I  late  beheld 
skier  hung  on  high,  and  own'd  my  former 
shield. 

i  death,  so  call'd,  is  but  old  matter  dress'd 
e  new  figure,  and  a  varied  vest : 
11  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies ; 
sre  and  there  the  unbodied  spirit  fiies, 
e,  or  force,  or  sickness  dispossess'd, 
dges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  or  beast ; 
its  without,  till  ready  limbs  it  find, 
;tuates  those  according  to  their  kind ; 
anement  to  tenement  is  toss'd, 
ml  is  still  the  same,  the  figure  only  lost: 
3  the  soften'd  wax  new  seals  receives, 
ice  assumes,  and  that  impression  leaves; 
all'd  by  one,  now  by  another  name; 
>rm  is  only  changed,  the  wax  is  still  the 
same. 

leath,  so  call'd,  can  but  the  form  deface ; 
nmortal  soul  flies  out  in  empty  space, 
k  her  fortune  in  some  other  place. 

n  let  not  piety  be  put  to  flight, 
ase  the  taste  of  glutton  appetite; 
ffer  inmate  souls  secure  to  dwell, 
om  their  seats  your  parents  you  expel ; 
-abid  hunger  feed  upon  your  kind, 
7i  a  beast  dislodge  a  brother's  mind. 
I  since,  like  Typhis  parting  from  the  shore, 
pie  seas  I  sail,  and  depths  untried  before, 
n  me  farther  add,  that  Nature  knows 
adfast  station,  but  or  ebbs  or  flows : 
n  motion ;  she  destroys  her  old, 
asts  new  figures  in  another  mould, 
imes  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and  run, 
iters  from  their  fountain,  rolling  on ; 
ne,  no  more  than  streams,  is  at  a  stay ; 
ying  hour  is  ever  on  her  way : 
s  the  fountain  still  supplies  her  store, 
rave  behind  impels  the  wave  before : 
in  successive  course  the  minutes  run, 
rge  their  predecessor  .minutes  on, 
loving,  ever  new :  for  former  things 
it  aside,  like  abdicated  kings ; 
very  moment  alters  what  is  done, 
nnovates  some  act,  till  theu  unknown. 
:eiv'st  thou  not  the  process  of  the  year, 
he  four  seasons  in  four  forms  appear, 
ibling  human  life  in  every  shape  they 
wear? 

first,  like  infancy,  shoots  out  her  head, 
milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed  : 
3S8,  though  fresh,  and  wanting  to  be  led. 
reen  stem  grows  in  stature,  and  in  size, 
ily  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes; 
laughs  the  childish  year  with  flow'rets 
crown'd, 

avishly  perfumes  the  fields  around. 
>  substantial  nourishment  receives; 
i  the  stalks,  unsolid  are  the  leaves, 
ceeding  onward  whence  the  year  began, 
urn  me r  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man. 
reason,  as  in  men,  is  most  replete 
kindly  moisture,  and  prolific  heat. 


Autumn  succeeds,  a  sober  tepid  age, 
Not  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage ; 
More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay, 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odious 
gray. 

Last,  winter  creeps  along  with  tardy  pace ; 
Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrow 'd  is  his  face: 
His  scalp,  if  not  dishonour d  quite  of  hair, 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin;  and  thin  is  worse  than 
bare. 

E'en  our  own  bodies  daily  change  receive, 
Some  part  of  what  was  theirs  before,  they  leave; 
Nor  are  to-day  what  yesterday  they  were ; 
Nor  the  whole  same  to-morrow  will  appear. 

Time  was  when  we  were  sow'd,  and  just 
began 

To  show  the  promise  of  a  future  man : 
Then  Nature's  band  (fermented  as  it  was) 
Moulded  to  shape  the  soft  coagulated  mass; 
And  when  the  little  man  was  fully  forra'd, 
The  breathless  embryo  with  a  spirit  warm'd, 
But  when  the  mother's  throes  begin  to  come, 
The  creature,  pent  within  the  narrow  room, 
Breaks  his  blind  prison,  pushing  to  repair 
His  stifled  breath,  and  draw  the  living  air ; 
Cast  on  the  margin  of  the  world  he  lies, 
A  helpless  babe,  but  by  instinct  he  cries. 
He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press'd, 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast : 
By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound ; 
Then  walks  alone ;  a  horseman  now  become, 
He  rides  a  stick,  and  travels  round  the  room. 
In  time  he  vaunts  among  his  youthful  peers ; 
Strong  boned,  and  strung  with  nerves,  in  pride 
of  years, 

He  runs  with  mettle  his  first  merry  stage, 
Maintains  the  next,  abated  of  his  rage, 
But  manages  his  strength,  and  spares  his  age. 
Heavy  the  third,  and  stiff,  he  sinks  apace, 
And  though  'tis  downhill  all,  he  creeps  along  the 
race. 

Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands, 
Contemplating  his  former  feet  and  hands ; 
And,  Milolike,  his  slacken'd  sinews  sees, 
And  withered  arms,  once  fit  to  cope  with  Her- 
cules, 

Unable  now  to  shake,  much  less  to  tear,  the 
trees. 

Nor  those,  which  elements  we  call,  abide, 
Nor  to  this  figure,  nor  to  that,  are  tied ; 
For  this  eternal  world  was  said,  of  old, 
But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold, 
Four  different  bodies ;  two  to  heaven  ascend, 
And  other  two  down  to  the  centre  tend : 
Fire  first  with  wings  expanded  mounts  on 
high, 

Pure,  void  of  weight,  and  dwells  in  upper  sky; 
Then  Air,  because  unclogg'd  in  empty  space, 
Flies  after  Fire,  and  claims  the  second  place : 
But  weighty  Water,  as  her  nature  guides, 
Lies  on  the  lap  of  earth ;  and  mother  earth  sub- 
sides. 

All  things  are  mix'd  of  these,  which  all  con- 
tain, 

And  into  these  are  all  resolved  again : 
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Earth  rarities  to  dew;  expanded  more. 
The  subtle  dew  in  air  begins  to  soar; 
Spreads,  as  she  flies,  and  weary  of  her  name 
Extenuates  still,  and  changes  into  flame ; 
Thus  having  by  degrees  perfection  won, 
Restless  they  soon  untwist  the  web  they  spun, 
And  fire  begins  to  lose  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  gross  air,  and  air  descends  to  dew; 
And  dew  condensing,  does  her  form  forego. 
And  sinks  a  heavy  lump  of  earth  below. 

Thus  are  their  figures  never  at  a  stand, 
Bat  changed  by  Nature's  innovating  hand; 
All  things  are  alter'd,  nothing  is  destroyed, 
The  shifted  scene  for  some  new  show  employ'd. 

Then,  to  be  born  is  to  begin  to  be 
Some  other  thing  we  were  not  formerly: 
And  what  we  call  to  die,  is  not  to  appear, 
Or  be  the  thing  that  formerly  we  were. 
Those  very  elements,  which  we  partake 
Alive,  when  dead,  some  other  bodies  make: 
Translated  grow,  have  sense,  or  can  discourse ; 
But  Death  on  deathless  substance  have  no  force. 

The  face  of  places,  and  their  forms  decay; 
And  that  is  solid  earth  that  once  was  sea : 
Seas  in  their  turn  retreating  from  the  shore, 
Make  solid  land,  what  ocean  was  before; 
And  far  from  strands  are  shells  of  fishes  found, 
And  rusty  anchors  fix'd  on  mountain  ground: 
And  what  were  fields  before,  now  wash'd  and 
worn 

By  falling  floods  from  high,  to  valleys  turn, 
And  crumbling  still  descend  to  level  lands; 
And  lakes, and  trembling  bogs, are  barren  sands; 
And  the  parch'd  desert  floats  in  streams  unknown, 
Wondering  to  drink  of  waters  not  her  own. 
•  •••••• 

A  race  of  men  there  are,  as  fame  has  told, 
Who  shivering  suffer  Hyperborean  cold, 
Till  nine  times  bathing  in  Minerva's  lake, 
Soft  feathers,  to  defend  their  naked  sides,  they 
take. 

Tis  said,  the  Scythian  wives  (believe  who  will) 
Transform *d  themselves  to  birds  by  magic  skill ; 
Smear 'd  over  with  an  oil  of  wondrous  might, 
That  adds  new  pinions  to  their  airy  flight 

But  this  by  sure  experiment  we  know, 
That  living  creatures  from  corruption  grow : 
Hide  in  a  hollow  pit  a  slaughtered  steer, 
Bees  from  his  putrid  bowels  will  appear; 
Who,  like  their  parents,  haunt  the  fields,  and  bring 
Their  honey  harvest  home,  and  hope  another 
spring. 

The  warlike  steed  is  multiplied,  we  find, 
To  wasps,  and  hornets  of  the  warrior  kind. 
Cut  from  a  crab  his  crooked  claws,  and  hide 
The  rest  in  earth,  a  scorpion  thence  will  glide, 
And  shoot  his  sting;  bis  tail  in  circles  toss'd, 
Refers  the  limbs  his  backward  father  lost 
And  worms,  that  stretch  on  leaves  their  filmy  loom, 
Crawl  from  their  bags,  and  butterflies  become. 
E'en  slime  begets  the  frog's  loquacious  race: 
Short  of  their  feet  at  first,  in  little  space 
With  arms,  and  legs  endued,  long  leaps  they  take, 
Raised  on  their  hinder  part,  and  swim  the  lake, 
And  waves  repel;  for  nature  gives  their  kind, 
To  that  intent,  a  length  of  legs  behind. 


The  cubs  of  boars  a  living  lamp  appear, 
When  wheip'd,  and  no  determined  figure  weat 
Their  mother  licks  them  into  shape,  and  gives 
As  much  of  form,  as  she  herself  receives. 

The  grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 
Crawl  out  unfinished,  like  the  maggots  brood: 
Trunks  without  limbs;  till  time  at  leisure  brinp. 
The  thighs  they  wanted,  and  their  tardy  wings. 

The  bird,  that  draws  the  car  of  Juno,  vain 
Of  her  crown'd  bead,  and  of  her  starry  train; 
And  he  that  bears  the  artillery  of  Jove, 
The  strong-pounced  eagle,  and  the  billing  dove; 
And  all  the  feather'd  kind,  who  could  supposs 
(But  that  for  sight,  the  surest  sense,  he  knows) 
They  from  the  included  yolk,  not  ambient  whits, 
arose? 

There  are,  who  think  the  marrow  of  a  man, 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran, 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb. 

All  these  receive  their  birth   from  other 
things; 

Cut  from  himself  the  phoenix  only  springs: 
Self-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 
In  which  he  burn'd,  another  and  the  same; 
Who  not  by  corn,  or  herbs  his  life  sustains, 
But  the  sweet  essence  of  amomum  drains ; 
And  watches  the  rich  gums  Arabia  bears, 
While  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 
He,  (his  five  centuries  of  life  fulfill'd,) 
His  nest  on  oaken  boughs  begins  to  build, 
Or  trembling  tops  of  palm;  and  first  he  draws 
The  plan  with  his  broad  bill,  and  crooked 
claws, 

Nature's  artificers ;  on  this  the  pile 
Is  form'd,  and  rises  round,  then  with  the  spoil 
Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  stems  of  nard, 
(For  softness  strew'd  beneath,)  his  funeral  bed 
is  rear'd : 

Funeral  and  bridal  both ;  and  all  around 

The  borders  with  corruptless  myrrh  are  crown'd. 

On  this  incumbent,  till  ethereal  flame 

First  catches,  then  consumes  the  costly  frame: 

Consumes  him  too,  as  on  the  pile  he  lies; 

He  lived  on  odours,  and  in  odours  dies. 

An  infant  phcenix  from  the  former  springs, 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  his  tender  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dust,  his  method  he  pur- 
sues, 

And  the  same  lease  of  life  on  the  same  terms 
renews. 

When  grown  to  manhood  he  begins  his  reign, 
And  with  stiff  pinions  can  his  flight  sustain ; 
He  lightens  of  its  load  the  tree  that  bore 
His  father's  royal  sepulchre  before, 
And  his  own  cradle :  this  with  pious  care 
Placed  on  his  back,  he  cuts  the  buxom  air, 
Seeks  the  sun's  city,  and  his  sacred  church, 
And  decently  lays  down  his  burden  in  the  porch. 


Ill  customs  by  degrees  to  habits  rise, 
111  habits  soon  become  exalted  vice : 
What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife, 
Looks  up,  and  from  her  butcher  begs  her  life; 


to  die  harmless  kid,  that,  ere  lie  diet, 
aethod  to  procure  thy  mercy  tries, 
imitates  in  vain  thy  children's  cries  f 
re  will  be  stop,  who  feeds  with  household 
bread, 

i  eats  the  poultry  which  before  he  fed? 
>kwgh  thy  steers,  that  when  they  lose  their 
breath, 

*ture,  not  to  thee,  they  may  impute  their 

death.  c 
pats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
sheep  from  winter  cold  thy  sides  defend ; 
teither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ, 
be  no  more  ingenious  to  destroy, 
as  in  air,  let  birds  on  earth  remain, 
et  insidious  glue  their  wings  constrain ; 
>pening  hounds  the  trembling  stags  affright, 
purple  feathers  intercept  his  flight : 
looks  conceal'd  in  baits  for  fish  prepare, 
ines  to  heave  them  twinkling  up  in  air. 
ke  not  away  the  life  you  cannot  give ; 
.11  things  have  an  equal  right  to  live : 
loxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save ; 
only  just  prerogative  we  have : 
ourish  life  with  vegetable  food, 
shun  the  sacrilegious  taste  of  blood. 


STORY  OF  LUCRETIA. 
mn  the  tardy  siege's  long  delay 
d  Ardea's  bulwarks  wear  their  hours  away; 
while  within  their  foes  beleaguer'd  lie, 
1  the  camp  is  sport  and  revelry. 
i,  while  his  friends  partake  the  monarch's 
wine, 

spoke  the  youngest  of  the  royal  line : 
lis  dull  war,  while  Ardea  yet  detains 
rophies  destined  for  the  Roman  fanes, 
c  ye  our  wives  a  mutual  feeling  share, 
mil  are  faithful,  and  partake  our  care?" 
on  his  own  the  meed  of  praise  bestows ; 
fires  the  tongue,  with  love  the  bosom  glows, 
prize  of  virtue,"  Collatinus  cried, 
ds  can  bestow  not;  be  their  actions  tried ! 
t,  and  the  city  seek  while  night  remains" — 
.mount,  and  to  the  city  turn  their  reins, 
as  they  came  the  royal  domes  before, 
>rter  watch'd  the  unregarded  door ; 
teated  brows  with  rosy  wreaths  entwined 
ive  o'er  wine  young  Tarquin's  bride  they 
find. 

3  Lucretia,  where  her  couch  beside 
pool's  soft  thread  her  slender  fingers  guide; 
s  small  taper's  low  and  frugal  light 
>usy  maidens  toil  the  livelong  night. 
:e  ye;"  her  gentle  accents  thus  she  pour'd, 
scarf  these  bands  have  woven  for  their 
lord, 

ell,  for  you,  far  more  than  I,  are  told, 
wears  the  siege,  bow  long  will  Ardea  hold, 
dated  city !— why  this  long  delay  ? 
from  my  bosom  tear  its  lord  away? 
lay  he  soon  return,  and  calm  the  fear 
loughtless  valour  ever  causes  herel 
chills  my  breast,  and  terror  dims  my  sight, 
i  fancy  paints  an  image  of  the  fight" 
S3 


Tears  check'd  her  voice ;  she  loosed  her  half-spun 
thread, 

Droop'd  on  her  breast,  and  hid  her  languid  head. 
How  well  her  tears  become  her  as  they  roll  I 
How  pure  her  cheek,  how  worthy  of  her  soul ! 
" Fear  not,"  her  husband  cried;  then  up  she 
sprung, 

And  on  his  neck — how  sweet  a  burden  !— hung. 

Meanwhile  in  Tarquin  glows  a  guilty  flame, 
And  love  unhallow'd  kindles  in  his  frame ; 
Her  snow-white  skin,  and  locks  of  tangled  gold, 
Her  glowing  cheek,  which  love's  chaste  passion 
told; 

Her  form,  which  borrow 'd  no  false  grace  from  art; 
Her  voice,  her  tear,  her  smile,  subdue  his  heart; 
Her  look  of  purity  awakes  new  fires, 
And  Hope's  decay  but  strengthens  his  desires. 

When  the  shrill  cock  foretold  approaching  day, 
Back  to  the  camp  the  youths  pursued  their  way. 
Fresh  was  the  form  Remembrance  pictured  there, 
And  Fancy  dwelt,  though  absent,  on  the  fair. 
Thus  on  her  neck  her  careless  locks  reclined, 
Thus  the  soft  wool  her  slender  hands  entwined ; 
Such  was  her  look,  and  thus  her  accents  flow'd, 
So  beam'd  her  eye,  her  lip  of  coral  glow'd. 


Lol  while  he  spoke,  he  press'd  his  guilty  speed, 
And  girt  his  sword,  and  vaulted  on  his  steed ; 
And  as  the  sun  assumed  his  western  state 
He  gain'd  Collatia's  brazen-bolted  gate. 
There,  as  her  friend,  her  foe  Lucretia  meets, 
And  her  lord's  kinsman  with  fit  welcome  greets. 
Ahl  little  then  her  innocence  can  see 
How  great  an  enemy  that  guest  shall  be ! 


The  morning  rose— her  locks  are  scatter'd  wild, 
Like  some  pale  mother  mourning  for  her  child. 
Then  from  the  camp  her  messengers  require 
With  sorrowing  haste  her  husband  and  her  sire. 
They  haste  away,  and  whence  these  sighs  of  woe, 
And  why  such  garb  of  sadness  seek  to  know. 
Then  burst  the  tear,  then  shame's  hot  blushes 
dyed 

The  matron  cheek  she  strove  in  vain  to  hide. 
Still  utterance  fail'd  her,  and  with  eager  fear 
Her  sire  and  husband  dread,  yet  wish  to  hear. 
Thrice  from  her  lip  the  unwilling  murmur  broke, 
Her  eye  still  linger'd  downward  while  she  spoke: 
"This  too,"  she  cried,  "to  Tarquin  shall  we 
owe? 

From  mine  own  lips  mine  own  dishonour  know." 
Then  what  she  could  she  told,  the  guilty  rest 
Her  crimson 'd  cheek  and  glistening  eye  confessed. 
Vain  from  her  sire  the  voice  of  solace  flows, 
Vain  the  free  pardon  which  her  lord  bestows: 
She  pluck'd  a  dagger  from  her  robe,  and  cried— 
"I  to  myself  all  pardon  have  denied!" 
Then  at  her  father's  feet  she  fell ;  the  knife 
Drank  to  its  haft  the  current  of  her  life ; 
And  e'en  in  death  with  modest  care  she  tries 
To  fall  with  limbs  composed  in  honourable  guise. 
Lo!  on  her  corpse  her  sire  and  husband  lie, 
Mourning  their  loss  in  grief's  mute  agony. 
Not  so  with  Brutus :  kindling  at  the  view, 
The  blood -stain'd  dagger  from  her  breast  he 
drew, 
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Grasp'd  the  red  steel  yet  dropping  with  her  gore, 
And  thus  his  threatening  oath  of  vengeance 
swore  • — 

"Here,  by  thy  blood,  thine  injured  blood,  I  vow, 
By  thy  pure  shade  which  hovers  o'er  me  now, 
No  incomplete  revenge,  while  thus  I  wake 
From  my  feign'd  trance,  on  Tarquin's  race  to 
take." 

How  grateful  this,  her  dying  signs  declare ; 
She  roll'd  her  sightless  eye,  and  shook  her  clotted 
hair. 

Borne  to  the  tomb,  the  immortal  matron  lies, 
While  tears  and  envy  crown  her  obsequies. 
Brutus  her  wound,  no  speechless  mouth,  displays, 
And  tells  the  prince's  crime,  and  adds  her  praise. 
Kings  are  no  more — the  race  of  Tarquin  fly, 
And  Consuls,  yearly  named,  their  place  supply. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  DIDO  TO  jENEAS. 

iEirxAS,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises,  having, 
at  the  destruction  of  Troy,  saved  his  father  and 
son  from  the  flames,  puts  to  sea  with  twenty  sail 
of  ships;  and  after  a  long  struggle  with  tempests, 
is  at  length  cast  on  the  Libyan  shore,  where 
Queen  Dido  is  occupied  in  building  the  city  of 
Carthage.— She  entertains  the  hero  with  great 
hospitality,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  more  tender 
attachment;  till  Mercury,  admonishing  .Apneas 
to  depart  in  quest  of  Italy,  a  kingdom  promised 
to  him  by  the  gods,  he  readily  promises  to  obey 
him. — Dido  soon  perceives  his  design ;  and  having 
exhausted  all  other  means  to  arrest  his  intended 
voyage,  at  last  in  despair  writes  to  him  as  follows. 

So,  on  Meander's  banks,  when  death  is  nigh, 
The  mournful  swan  sings  her  own  elegy. 
Not  that  I  hope  (for  oh,  that  hope  were  vain!) 
By  words  your  lost  affection  to  regain : 
But  having  lost  whate'er  was  worth  my  care, 
Why  should  I  fear  to  lose  a  dying  prayer? 
*Tis  then  resolved  poor  Dido  must  be  left, 
Of  life,  of  honour,  and  of  love  bereft! 
While  you,  with  loosen'd  sails,  and  vows,  prepare 
To  seek  a  land  that  flies  the  searcher's  care. 
Nor  can  my  rising  towers  your  flight  restrain, 
Nor  my  new  empire,  offer'd  you  in  vain. 
Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  you  seek;  that  land 
Is  yet  to  conquer ;  but  you  this  command. 
Suppose  you  landed  where  your  wish  designed, 
Think  what  reception  foreigners  would  find. 
What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense, 
To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince? 
Yet  there  new  sceptres  and  new  loves  you  seek ; 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 
When  will  your  towers  tho  height  of  Carthage 
know? 

Or  when  your  eyes  discern  such  crowds  below  ? 
If  such  a  town  and  subjects  you  could  see, 
Still  you  would  want  a  wife  who  loved  like  me. 
For,  oh,  I  burn,  like  fires  with  incense  bright; 
Not  holy  tapers  flame  with  purer  light; 
jEncas  is  my  thoughts'  perpetual  theme : 
Their  daily  longing,  and  their  nightly  dream. 
Yet  he's  ungrateful  and  obdurate  still ; 
Fool  that  I  am,  to  place  my  heart  so  ill  1 


Myself  I  cannot  to  myself  restore : 
Still  I  complain,  and  still  I  love  him  more. 
Have  pity,  Cupid,  on  my  bleeding  heart, 
And  pierce  thy  brother's  with  an  equal  dart 
I  rave :  nor  canst  thou  Venus'  offspring  be, 
Love's  mother  could  not  bear  a  son  like  thee. 
From  harden'd  oak}  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb, 
Or  from  some  cruel  tigress  thou  art  come, 
Or,  on  rough  seas,  from  their  foundation  torn, 
Grot  by  tha  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  born : 
Like  that  which  now  thy  trembling  sailors  fear: 
Like  that,  whose  rage  should  still  detain  thee 
here. 

Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride! 
The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  juster  side. 
To  winter  weather  and  a  stormy  sea 
I'll  owe,  what  rather  I  would  owe  to  thee. 
Death  thou  deservest  from  Heaven's  avenging 
laws; 

But  I'm  unwilling  to  become  the  cause. 
To  shun  my  love,  if  thou  wilt  seek  thy  fate, 
Tis  a  dear  purchase,  and  a  costly  hate. 
Stay  but  a  little,  till  the  tempest  cease, 
And  the  loud  winds  are  lull'd  into  a  peace. 
May  all  thy  rage,  like  theirs,  inconstant  prove  1 
And  so  it  will,  if  there  be  power  in  love. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet  what  dangers  ships  sustain? 
So  often  wreck'd,  how  darest  thou  tempt  the  main? 
Which,  were  it  smooth,  were  every  wave  asleep, 
Ten  thousand  forms  of  death  are  in  the  deep. 
In  that  abyss  the  gods  their  vengeance  store, 
For  broken  vows  of  those  who  ialsely  swore. 
Their  winged  storms  on  sea-born  Venus  wait, 
To  vindicate  the  justice  of  her  state. 
Thus,  I  to  thee  the  means  of  safety  show, 
And,  lost  myself,  would  still  preserve  my  foe. 
False  as  thou  art,  I  not  thy  death  design : 
Oh  rather  live,  to  be  the  cause  of  mine ! 
Should  some  avenging  storm  thy  vessel  tear, 
(But  Heaven  forbid  my  words  should  omen  bear!) 
Then,  in  thy  face  thy  perjur'd  vows  would  fly, 
And  my  wrong'd  ghost  be  present  to  thy  eye. 
With  threatening  looks,  think  thou  behold'st  me 
stare, 

Gasping  my  mouth,  and  clotted  all  my  hair ; 
Then  should  fork'd  lightning  and  red  thunder  fall; 
What  could st  thou  say,  but  I  deserved  them  all? 
Lest  tli is  should  happen,  make  not  haste  away; 
To  shun  the  danger  will  be  worth  thy  stay. 
Have  pity  on  thy  son,  if  not  on  me : 
My  death  alone  is  guilt  enough  for  thee. 
What  has  his  youth,  what  have  thy  gods, deserved, 
To  sink  in  seas,  who  were  from  fires  preserved? 
But  neither  gods  nor  parent  didst  thou  bear ; 
(Smooth  stories  all,  to  please  a  woman's  ear;) 
False  was  the  tale  of  thy  romantic  life; 
Nor  yet  am  I  thy  first  deluded  wife. 
Left  to  pursuing  foes  Creusa  stay'd, 
By  thee,  base  man,  forsaken  and  betray'd. 
This,  when  thou  told'st  me,  struck  my  tender 
heart, 

That  such  requital  follow'd  such  desert 
Nor  doubt  I  but  the  gods,  for  crimes  like  these, 
Seven  winters  kept  thee  wand'ring  on  the  seas. 
Thy  starved  companions,  cast  ashore,  I  fed, 
Thyself  admitted  to  my  crown  and  bed. 
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boor  stringers,  succour  the  distressed, 
ind  enough ;  but  oh,  too  kind  the  rest  1 
istity  and  violated  fame, 
▼our  dues  to  my  dead  husband's  name  1 
th  redeem  my  reputation  lost ; 
►  bis  arms  restore  my  guilty  ghost 
ij  my  palace,  in  a  gloomy  grove, 
ed  a  chapel  to  ray  murder 'd  love ; 
wreathed  with  boughs  and  wool,  his  statue 
stands, 

ions  monument  of  artful  hands : 
ight,  methought  he  call'd  me  from  the  dome, 
hrice,  with  hollow  voice,  cried,  "Dido, 
come." 

mes ;  thy  wife  thy  lawful  summons  hears ; 
mes  more  slowly,  clogg'd  with  conscious 
fears. 

e  the  wrong  I  ofier'd  to  thy  bed, 
were  his  charms,  who  my  weak  faith 
misled. 

ddess  mother,  and  his  aged  sire, 
on  his  back,  did  to  my  fall  conspire. 
;h  he  was,  and  is,  that  were  he  true, 
ut  a  blush  I  might  his  love  pursue, 
uel  stars  my  birthday  did  attend : 
is  my  fortune  open'd,  it  must  end. 
ighted  lord  was  at  the  altar  slain, 
5  wealth  was  made  my  bloody  brother's 
gain: 

Hess,  and  followed  by  the  murd'rer's  hate, 
eign  countries  I  removed  my  fate ; 
ere,  a  suppliant,  from  the  natives'  hands, 
;ht  the  ground  on  which  my  city  stands; 
nil  the  coast  that  stretches  to  the  sea ; 

0  the  friendly  port  that  shelter'd  thee : 
raised  these  walls,  which  mount  into  the  air, 
;e  my  neighbours'  wonder,  and  their  fear, 
ow  they  arm ;  and  round  me  leagues  are 

made, 

arce  establish 'd  empire  to  invade. 

in  my  new-built  walls  I  must  prepare, 

pless  woman,  and  unskill'd  in  war. 

lousand  rivals  to  my  love  pretend, 

or  my  person  would  my  crown  defend : 

9  jarring  votes  in  one  complaint  agree, 

each  unjustly  is  disdain'd  for  thee. 

oud  Iarbas  give  me  up  a  prey — 

hat  must  follow  if  thou  goest  away:) 

my  husband's  murderer  leave  my  life ; 

to  the  husband  he  may  add  the  wife. 

in ;  since  no  complaints  can  move  thy  mind : 

irjur'd  man,  but  leave  thy  gods  behind. 

1  not  those  gods  by  whom  thou  art  forsworn ; 
will  in  impious  hands  no  more  be  borne : 
acrilegious  worship  they  disdain, 

-ather  would  the  Grecian  fires  sustain, 
god,  thou  say'st,  thy  voyage  does  command ; 
d  the  same  god  had  barr'd  thee  from  my 
land! 


The  same,  I  doubt  not,  thy  departure  steers, 
Who  kept  thee  out  at  sea  so  many  years; 
Where  thy  long  labours  were  a  price  so  great, 
As  thou  to  purchase  Troy  would  not  repeat 
But  Tiber  now  thou  seek'st,  to  be,  at  best, 
When  there  arrived,  a  poor  precarious  guest 
Yet  it  deludes  thy  search:  perhaps  it  will 
To  thy  old  age  lie  undiscover'd  still. 
A  ready  crown  and  wealth  in  dower  I  bring, 
And  without  conquering,  here  thou  art  a  king. 
Here  thou  to  Carthage  may  transfer  thy  Troy; 
Here  young  Ascanius  may  his  arms  employ; 
And,  while  we  live  secure  in  soft  repose, 
Bring  many  laurels  home  from  conquer'd  foes. 
By  Cupid's  arrows,  I  adjure  thee  stay; 
By  all  the  gods,  companions  of  thy  way. 
So  may  thy  Trojans,  who  are  yet  alive, 
Live  still,  and  with  no  future  fortune  strive: 
So  may  thy  youthful  son  old  age  attain, 
And  thy  dead  father's  bones  in  peace  remain; 
As  thou  hast  pity  on  unhappy  me, 
Who  know  no  crime,  but  too  much  love  of  thee. 
I  am  not  born  from  fierce  Achilles'  line, 
Nor  did  my  parents  against  Troy  combine: 
To  be  thy  wife,  if  I  unworthy  prove, 
By  some  inferior  name  admit  my  love. 
To  be  secured  of  still  possessing  thee, 
What  would  I  do,  and  what  would  I  not  be  1 
Our  Libyan  coasts  their  certain  seasons  know, 
When  free  from  tempests  passengers  may  go. 
But  now  with  northern  blasts  the  billows  roar, 
And  drive  the  floating  seaweed  to  the  shore. 
Leave  to  my  care  the  time  to  sail  away; 
When  safe,  I  will  not  suffer  thee  to  stay. 
Thy  weary  men  would  be  with  ease  content; 
Their  sails  are  tatter'd,  and  their  masts  are  spent 
If  by  no  merit  I  thy  mind  can  move, 
What  thou  deniest  my  merit,  give  my  love. 
Stay,  till  I  learn  my  loss  to  undergo; 
And  give  me  time  to  struggle  with  my  woe. 
If  not:  know  this,  I  will  not  suffer  long, 
My  life's  too  loathsome,  and  my  love  too  strong. 
Death  holds  my  pen,  and  dictates  what  I  say, 
While  cross  my  lap  the  Trojan  sword  I  lay. 
My  tears  flow  down ;  the  sharp  edge  cuts  their 
flood, 

And  drinks  my  sorrows,  that  must  drink  my  blood. 
How  well  thy  gift  does  with  my  fate  agree ! 
My  funeral  pomp  is  cheaply  made  by  thee. 
To  no  new  wounds  my  bosom  I  display: 
The  sword  but  enters  where  love  made  the  way. 
But  thou,  dear  sister,  and  yet  dearer  friend, 
Shalt  my  cold  ashes  to  their  urn  attend. 
SichsBus'  wife,  let  not  the  marble  boast, 
I  lost  that  title  when  my  fame  I  lost 
This  short  inscription  only  let  it  bear : 
"Unhappy  Dido  lies  in  quiet  here. 
The  cause  of  death,  and  sword  by  which  she  died 
iEneaa  gave ;  the  rest  her  arm  supplied/1 


MANILIUS 


(Tbt*>ofAafwta*] 


So  little  is  known  of  this  poet,  thmt  the  critics 
hare  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  even  his 
real  name,  some  calling  him  Manilius,  others 
Manlius,  and  others  again  varying  it  to  Mallius. 
Equal  doubt  also  prevails  as  to  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth ;  and  all  that  we  can  aver  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  respecting  him,  is  that  be 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  This,  indeed, 
seems  evident  from  several  passages  of  his 
work, — more  especially  from  his  dedication  of  it 
to  that  monarch,  and  from  his  allusions  in  it  to 
Tiberius's  retirement  at  Rhodes. 

The  title  of  his  poem  is  "  Astronomicon,"  though 
it  might,  with  greater  propriety,  have  been  en- 
titled Astrologicon ;  but  the  distinction  between 
astronomy  and  astrology  was  unknown  in  that 
day.   With  all  its  faults,  however,  it  is  a  work 


of  considerable  merit.  The  physical  part  < 
luminous,  and  its  philosophy  often  sublime 
adopts  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  that  the 
is  immoveably  suspended  in  the  centre  < 
universe ;  but  his  general  notions  of  the  i 
and  position  of  the  stars  are  consistent  w 
tronomical  science;  and  he  supposes,  wi 
Pythagoreans,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Way  is  but  the  undistinguished  lustre  of  ui 
bered  stars— a  conjecture  which  the  n 
telescope  has  confirmed. 

The  system  of  Manilius  is  interwoven 
the  stellar  fatality  of  the  Stoics,  and  coi 
likewise,  a  complete  scheme  of  ancient 
logy. — The  "Astronomicon"  was  discover* 
German  monastery,  during  the  fifteenth  ce 
by  the  learned  Poggio  Bracciolini. 


CONNEXION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 
NiTtrmi  instinct  with  mind,  my  theme  shall  be, 
And  God  infused  in  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea : 
Tempering  the  mighty  mass  with  equal  laws, 
Alternate  harmony  creation  draws : 
A  reason  deep-instilled  within  it  moves : 
Through  all  its  parts  one  ruling  spirit  roves : 
Round  the  vast  orb  its  irrigations  roll, 
The  world  the  animal,  and  God  the  soul. 
Unless  the  mass,  of  kindred  parts  combined, 
Were  moved  beneath  a  master's  ruling  mind, 
Unless  an  all-foreseeing  wisdom  reign'd, 
And  the  vast  sum  of  things  in  order  chain'd, 
Earth  from  its  airy  seat  would  start  away, 
And  planets,  reeling  in  their  orbits,  stray  : 
No  more  the  darkness  of  alternate  night 
Would  now  avoid,  and  now  pursue  the  light; 
Showers  nourish  earth ;  winds  ether ;  seas  with 
rain 

Fill  the  swoln  clouds;  nor  rivers  feed  the  main; 
Nor  from  the  deep  perennial  fountains  glide  ; 
Nor  this  great  whole,  with  equal  parts  allied, 
From  its  just  parent  each  proportion  know, 
That  stars  might  ever  shine,  and  waters  flow, 
And  through  their  course  the  heavenly  bodies  fly, 
Nor  from  their  balanced  orbit  swim  on  high  ; 
Not  changed  by  motion,  but  sustained,  they  roll, 
And  ordered  worlds  pursue  the  leading  soul. 

This  God,  this  ruling  instinct,  from  on  high 
Rules  earthly  beings  by  the  starry  sky. 
Though  far  removed  by  interval  immense, 
He  makes  the  stars  be  felt :  their  orbs  dispense 
The  death  and  life  of  all  that  live  or  die ; 
Each  mind's  peculiar  bent,  and  quality. 

Let  me  this  truth  by  sure  example  prove : 
The  heavens  control  the  fields :  bestow,  remove 


|  Earth's  varying  fruits :  the  rolling  ocean  m 
Heave  on  the  land,  or  snatch  the  waves  av 
For  lol  the  seas,  that  in  their  rage  rebel, 
Now  moved  beneath  the  lunar  planet  swel 
Or  foam  with  swift  reflux ;  now  ductile  rol 
Following  the  sun,  that  yearly  turns  the  po 
So  animals,  that  deep  the  waters  range, 
In  shelly  dungeons  shut,  their  bodies  chang 
With  motions  of  the  moon :  so  Luna !  thou 
Reveal'st  thy  forehead  by  thy  brother's  bro 
By  his  resum'st  thy  shining  visage,  bright 
Or  dim,  as  his  clear  aspect  lends  thee  light 
And  by  another  star  thy  star  ascends  to  sig 
So  beasts  of  earth,  and  reptiles  mute  bckro 
Unconscious  of  themselves,  nor  skill'd  to  ki 
What  secret  law  their  charm 'd  existence  b; 
Are  still  lineal  I'd  to  heaven,  their  parent  n 
By  guiding  instinct  lift  their  soul  on  high, 
And  keep  the  seasons  of  the  stars  and  sky. 
At  the  full  moon  their  bodies  cleanse :  deel 
The  coming  storm,  and  the  serener  air. 
Who  then  shall  doubt,  that  man's  alii 
heav'n ; 

When  Nature  that  transcendant  tongue  has 
That  genius,  grasping  all  creation's  round ; 
That  mind,  whose  wing  not  Nature's  sel 
bound : 

When  the  descended  God  his  spirit  pours ; 
Dwells  in  his  creatures,  and  himself  exploi 


ON  FATE. 
Not  in  each  age  Camilli,  Decii,  rise, 
Nor  conqueror  over  death,  a  Cato  dies. 
Not  yet  extirpated  is  glory's  root : 
But  Fate  still  blasts  the  blossoms  as  they  si 
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Not  shorten'd  is  tbe  poor  man's  mortal  date ; 
or  wealth  can  bribe  the  death  foredoom'd  by 
Fate: 

ortune  from  sceptres  proud  extorts  the  doom 
hat  turns  the  regal  pomp  to  funeral  gloom, 
nilds  up  the  prince's  pyre,  and  digs  his  tomb. 
rhat  might  is  this !  what  majesty  of  sway  1 
rhen  princes  tremble,  and  when  kings  obey ! 
See  virtue  wretched ;  guilt  successful  rise ; 
rudence  deceive j  and  rashness  win  the  prize. 


Nor  Fortune  bids  the  effect  the  cause  succeed, 
Nor  yields  success  to  the  deserving  deed ; 
But  wanders,  undistiuguishing  and  blind,. 
Light  and  capricious  as  the  veering  wind. 

Some  ruling  power  our  wills  and  natures, 
draws, 

That  binds  creation  by  peculiar  laws ; 
That  from  itself,  when  dawns  our  natal  day, 
Assigns  our  years,  and  Fortune's  chequer'd 
sway. — 


LUCIUS  ANNiEUS  SENECA. 


[Bora  7,  B.  Orttid  66,  A.  IX] 
FROM  THE  THYESTES. 


Climb  at  court,  for  me,  that  will, 
Tottering  Favour's  pinnacle, 
All  I  seek  is  to  lie  still. 
Withdrawn  to  some  sec  et  nest, 
In  calm  leisure  let  me  rest; 
And,  far  off  the  public  stage, 
Fass  away  my  silent  age. 


Thus,  when  noiseless  and  unknown, 
I  have  lived  out  all  my  span, 
Let  me  die,  without  a  groan, 
An  old  honest  countryman. 
Who,  exposed  to  others'  eyes, 
Into  bis  own  heart  ne'er  pries, 
Death's  to  him  a  strange  surprise. 


PERSIUS. 


[Bon  Sr-Ditd  tt,  A.  D.) 


Aulus  Pxmsius  Fuccus  was  a  Roman  knight, 
nd  born  at  Volaterra  in  Etruria.  He  cultivated 
letoric  and  philosophy  at  Rome,  and  was  a 
rflow  student  with  Lucan,  under  Cornutus  the 
toic,  to  whom  be  has  addressed  his  fifth  Satire. 


He  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  th* 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  purity  of  his  moraW 
and  the  exemplary  tenor  of  his  life.  Tbe  style  oft 
his  Satires  is  condensed  and  strong,  though  some-  ' 
times  obscure. — He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty. 


FROM  THE  SATIRES. 

BOX  SATIBX  III. — THX  PBXCBFTOB's  BBXOV- 
8TBA9CX;  OB  SIXTH  AND  XOBTUJTX  IO  APOLO0T 

roa  idlxjtxss  ikd  vicb. 
fTfliLX  with  occasion  thus  you  madly  play, 
our  best  of  life,  unheeded,  leaks  away, 
Lnd  scorn  flows  in  apace :  the  ill-baked  ware, 
Lung  by- the  potter,  will  its  flaws  declare; 
hus — but  you  yet  are  moist  and  yielding  clay: 
!all  for  some  plastic  hand  without  delay ; 
Tor  cease  the  labour,  till  the  wheel  produce 
t  vessel  nicely  form'd,  and  fit  for  use. 

But  why  these  pains?  my  father,  thanks  to  fate, 
.eft  me  a  fair,  if  not  a  large,  estate : 


A  salt  unsullied  on  my  table  shines,4 
And  due  oblations,  in  their  little  shrines, 
My  household  gods  receive ;  my  hearth  is  pure, 
And  all  my  means  of  life  conflrm'd,  and  sure : 
What  need  I  more  1"  nay,  nothing ;  ('tis  replied.) 
— And  well  it  fits  you,  to  dilate  with  pride, 
Because,  (the  thousandth  in  descent,)  you  trace 
Your  blood,  unmix'd,  from  some  high  Tuscan  race ; 
And,  when  the  knights  troop  by  the  censor's  chair, 
In  annual  pomp,  salute  a  kinsman  there  1 

*  The  salt-cellar,  or,  as  our  old  writers  more  simply 
termed  it,  the  salt,  formed  a  distmg uished  feature  Id  the 

Srniture  of  the  Roman  tablet.  It  was  retarded,  a*  %>  k 
ad  of  tab -tootsy  *>u&  tow»^lwBi*SMR>ftw« 
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Hence!— with  these  trappings,  to  the  rabble, 
swell! 

Me,  they  deceive  not;  for  I  know  you  well, 
Within,  without— And  blush  you  not  to  see, 
Loose  Natta's  life  and  yours  so  well  agree  1 
—But  Natta's  is  not  life  :  the  sleep  of  sin 
Has  seiz'd  his  powers,  and  palsied  all  within ; 
Huge  caw  Is  of  fat  envelope  every  part, 
And  torpor  weighs  on  bis  insensate  heart— 
Absolv'd  from  blame  by  ignorance  so  gross, 
He  neither  sees,  nor  comprehends  his  loss ; 
Content  in  guilt's  profound  abyss  to  drop, 
Nor,  struggling,  send  one  bubble  to  the  top. 
Dread  Sire  of  Gods  !  when  lust's  envenom 'd 
stings 

Stir  the  fierce  natures  of  tyrannic  kings ; 
When  storms  of  rage  within  their  bosoms  roll, 
And  call,  in  thunder,  for  thy  just  control, 
O,  then  relax  the  bolt,  suspend  the  blow ; 
And  thus,  and  thus  alone,  thy  vengeance  show, 
In  all  her  charms,  set  Virtue  in  their  eye, 
And  let  them  see  their  loss,  despair,  and— die ! 

Say  could  the  wretch  severer  tortures  feel, 
Closed  in  the  brazen  bull? — Could  the  bright  steel 
That,  while  the  board  with  regal  pomp  was 
spread, 

Gleam 'd  o'er  the  guest,  suspended  by  a  thread, 
Worse  pangs  inflict,  than  he  endures,  who  cries, 
(As,  on  the  rack  of  conscious  guilt,  he  lies,) 
In  mental  agony,  "Alas!  I  fall, 
Down,  down  the  unfathom'd  steep,  without  re- 
call !» 

And  withers  at  the  heart,  and  dares  not  show 
His  bosom  wife,  the  secret  of  his  woe ! 
•  ••••• 

Mount,  hapless  youth,  on  Contemplation's  wings, 
And  mark  the  causes  and  the  end  of  things ; — 
Learn  what  we  are,  and  for  what  purpose  born, 
What  station  here  'tis  given  us  to  adorn; 
How  best  to  blend  security  with  ease, 
And  win  our  way  through  life's  tempestuous  seas; 
What  bounds  the  love  of  property  requires, 
And  what  to  wish,  with  unreproved  desires; 
How  far  the  genuine  use  of  wealth  extends; 
And  the  just  claims  of  country,  kindred,  friends ; 
What  Heaven  would  have  us  be ;  and  where  our 
stand, 

In  this  Gbxat  Wholz,  is  fix'd  by  High  Command. 

rKOX  SATIHK  IV. 

This  satire  is  founded  on  the  first  Alcibiades 
of  Plato,  and  many  of  the  expressions  are  closely 
copied  from  that  celebrated  dialogue.  It  naturally 
arranges  itself  under  three  heads;  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  the  preposterous  ambition  of  those 
who  aspired  to  take  the  lead  in  state  affairs,  be- 
fore they  had  learned  the  first  principles  of  civil 
government  The  second  division  turns  on  the 
general  neglect  of  self-examination,  enforcing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  necessity  of  moral  purity,  from- 
the  impossibility  of  escaping  detection ;  and  of 
restraining  all  wanton  propensity  to  exaggerate 
the  foibles  of  others,  from  its  tendency  to  provoke 
severe  recrimination  on  our  own  vices.  The 
conclusion,  or  third  part,  reverts  to  the  subject 
with  which  the  satire  opens,  and  arraigns,  in 


terms  of  indignant  severity,  the  profligacy  < 
young  nobility,  and  their  sottish  vanity  in  i 
their  claims  to  approbation  on  the  judgment  c 
worthless  rabble. 

Whit!  you,  my  Alcibiades,  aspire 
To  sway  the  state ! — (Suppose  that  bearded  sin 
Whom  h el  mock  from  a  thankless  world  remor'dV 
Thus  to  address  the  stripling  that  he  loved.)— 
On  what  apt  talents  for  a  charge  so  high, 
Ward  of  great  Pericles,  do  you  rely  ? 
Forecast  on  others  by  gray  hairs  conferred, 
Haply,  with  you,  anticipates  the  beard ; 
And  prompts  you,  prescient  of  the  public  wetl, 
Now  to  disclose  your  thoughts,  and  now  coDcesl! 
Hence,  when  the  rabble  form  some  daring  pin, 
And  factious  murmurs  spread  from  man  to  man, 
Mute  and  attentive  you  can  bid  them  stand, 
By  the  majestic  wafture  of  your  hand ! 

Rash  youth !  relying  on  a  specious  skin, 
While  all  is  dark  deformity  within, 
Check  the  fond  thought;  nor,  like  the  peacock, 
proud, 

Spread  your  gay  plumage  to  the  applauding 
crowd 

Before  your  hour  arrive : — ah,  rather  drain 
Whole  isles  of  hellebore,  to  cool  your  brain! 
•       •       •       •       •       •  • 

How  few,  alas!  their  proper  faults  explore! 
While,  on  his  loaded  back,  who  walks  before, 
Each  eye  is  fix'd : — you  touch  a  stranger's  arm, 
And  ask  him,  if  he  knows  Vectidus'  farm? 
"Whose?"  he  replies.    That  rich  old  chuff1* 

whose  ground 
Would  tire  a  hawk  to  wheel  it  fairly  round. 

"0,  ho!  that  wretch,  on  whose  devoted  head, 
III  stars  and  angry  gods  their  rage  have  shed! 
Who,  on  high  festivals,  when  all  is  glee, 
And  the  lose  yoke  hangs  idly  on  the  tree, 
As,  from  the  jar,  he  scrapes  the  incrusted  clay, 
Groans  o'er  the  revels  of  so  dear  a  day; 
Champs  on  a  coated  onion  dipt  in  brine ; 
And,  while  his  hungry  hinds  exulting  dine 
On  barley-broth,  sucks  up,  with  thrifty  care, 
The  mothery  dregs  of  his  pall'd  vinegar  P 

But,  if  "  xou  bask  you  in  the  sunny  ray, 
And  doze  the  careless  hours  of  youth  away, 
There  are,  who  at  such  gross  delights  will  spurn* 
And  spit  their  venom  on  your  life,  in  turn ; 
Expose,  with  eager  hate,  your  low  desires, 
Your  secret  passions,  and  unhallow'd  fires.— 
"  Why,  while  the  beard  is  nurs'd  with  every  art, 
Those  anxious  pains  to  bear  the  shameful  part? 
In  vain :  should  five  athletic  knaves  essay, 
To  pluck,  with  ceaseless  care,  the  weeds  away, 
Still  the  rank  fern,  congenial  to  the  soil, 
Would  spread  luxuriant,  and  defeat  their  toil!n 

Misled  by  rage,  our  bodies  we  expose, 
And  while  we  give,  forget  to  ward,  the  blow? ; 
This,  this  is  life!  and  thus  our  faults  are  shown, 
By  mutual  spleen:  we  know — and  we  are 
•known. 

But  your  defects  elude  inquiring  eyes! — 
Beneath  the  groin  the  ulcerous  evil  lies, 
Impervious  to  the  view ;  and  o'er  the  wound, 
The  broad  effulgence  of  the  zone  is  bound ! 
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I  But  can  you,  thus,  the  inward  pang  restrain, 
[Thus,  cheat  the  sense  of  languor  and  of  pain? 
I     ''But  if  the  people  call  me  wise  and  just, 

Sure,  I  may  take  the  general  voice  on  trust  !"— 

No : — If  you  tremble  at  the  sight  of  gold  j 
f  Indulge  lust's  wildest  sallies  uncontroll'd ; 
t  Or,  bent  on  outrage,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
I  Girt  with  a  ruffian  band,  the  forum  scour ; 

Then,  wretch  1  in  vain  the  voice  of  praise  you 
hear, 

And  drink  the  vulgar  shout  with  greedy  ear. 
Hence,  with  your  spurious  claims  1  rejudge  your 
cause, 

And  fling  the  rabble  back  their  vile  applause : 
To  your  own  breast,  in  quest  of  worth,  repair, 
And  blush  to  find — how  poor  a  stock  is  there ! 

FROM  SATIRE  V.  TO  AWW JEUS  CORVUTUS. 


Yxs,  best  of  friends !  'tis  now  my  pride  to  own, 
How  much  that  "breast"  is  fill'd  with  you  alone  1 
Ring  then— for,  to  your  practised  ear,  the  sound 
Will  show  the  solid,  and  where  guile  is  found 
Beneath  the  varnish'd  tongue.  For  this,  in  fine, 
I  dared  to  wish  an  hundred  voices  mine ; 
Proud  to  declare,  how  closely  twined  you  dwell — 
How  deeply  fix'd  in  my  heart's  inmost  cell, 
And  paint,  in  words, — ah,  could  they  paint  the 

whole ! — 
The  ineffable  sensations  of  my  soul. 

When  first  I  laid  the  purple  by— and  free,* 
Yet  trembling  at  my  new-felt  liberty, 
Approach 'd  the  hearth,  and  on  the  Lares  hung 
The  bulla,  from  my  willing  neck  unstrung; 
When  gay  associates,  sporting  at  my  side, 
And  the  white  boss,  display "d  with  conscious 
pride,  • 

Gave  me,  uncheck'd,  the  haunts  of  vice  to  trace, 
And  throw  my  wandering  eyes  on  every  face; 
When  life's  perplexing  maze  before  me  lay, 
And  error,  heedless  of  the  better  way, 
To  straggling  paths,  far  from  the  route  of  truth, 
Woo'd,  with  blind  confidence,  my  timorous  youth, 
I  fled  to  you,  Cornutus,  pleas'd  to  rest 
My  hopes  and  fears  on  your  Socratic  breast ; 
Nor  did  you,  gentle  sage,  the  charge  decline : 
Then,  dexterous  to  beguile,  your  steady  line 
Reclaim'd,  I  know  not  by  what  winning  force, 
My  morals,  warp'd  from  virtue's  straighter  course, 
While  reason,  press'd  incumbent  on  my  soul, 
That  struggled  to  receive  the  strong  control, 
And  took,  like  wax,  subdued  by  plastic  skill, 
The  form  your  hand  impos'd— and  bears  it  still! 

Can  I  forget,  bow  many  a  summer's  day, 
Spent  in  your  converse,  stole,  unmark'd,  away? 

•  The  sons  of  the  mobility,  and  of  the  privileged  citi- 
zens, wore  tbe  tog*  prmuxta  (a  gown  ricbly  bordered 
with  purple,  till  they  reaehed  the  age  of  seventeen,  wben 
they  exchanged  it  for  tbe  toga  virilu,  or  manly  gown, 
and  entered  into  a  state  of  comparative  independence 
and  liberty. 
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Or  how,  while  listening,  with  increased  delight, 
I  snatch  d  from  feasts,  the  earlier  hours  of  night? 
—One  time  (for  to  your  bosom  still  I  grew) 
One  time  of  study,  and  of  rest,  we  knew ; 
One  frugal  board,  where,  every  care  resign 'd, 
An  hour  of  blameless  mirth  relax'd  the  mind. 

And  sure  our  lives,  which  thus  accordant  move, 
(Indulge  me  here,  Cornutus,)  clearly  prove*. 
That  both  are  subject  to  the  self-same  law, 
And  from  one  horoscope  their  fortunes  draw : 
And  whether  destiny's  unerring  doom, 
In  equal  Libra,  pois'd  our  days  to  come ; 
Or  friendship's  holy  hour  our  fates  combined, 
And  to  the  twins,  a  sacred  charge,  assign'd ; 
Or  Jove,  benignant,  broke  the  gloomy  spell 
By  angry  Saturn  wove ; — I  know  not  well- 
But  sure  some  star  there  is,  whose  bland  control, 
Subdues,  to  yours,  the  temper  of  my  soul  1 

Countless  the  various  species  of  mankind, 
Countless  the  shades  which  separate  man  from 
mind; 

No  general  object  of  desire  is  known  ; 
Each  has  his  will,  and  each  pursues  his  own. 
With  Latian  wares,  one  roams  the  eastern  main, 
To  purchase  spice, and  cummin's  blanching  grain; 
Another,  gorg'd  with  dainties,  swill'd  with  wine, 
Fattens  in  sloth,  and  snores  out  life  supine ; 
This  loves  the  Campus;  that  destructive  play; 
And  those,  in  wanton  dalliance,  melt  away  :— 
But  when  the  knotty  gout  their  strength  has  broke, 
And  their  dry  joints  crack  like  some  wither'd  oak, 
Then  they  look  back,  confounded  and  aghast 
On  the  gross  days  in  fogs  and  darkness  past ; 
With  late  regret  the  waste  of  life  deplore : 
No  purpose  gain'd,  and  time,  alas  1  no  more. 

But  you,  my  friend,  whom  nobler  views  delight, 
To  pallid  vigils  give  the  studious  night; 
Cleanse  youthful  breasts  from  every  noxious 
weed, 

And  sow  the  tilth  with  Cleanthean  seed. — • 
There  seek,  ye  young,  ye  old,  (secure  to  find,) 
That  certain  end,  which  stays  the  wavering 
mind ; — 

Stores,  which  endure,  when  other  means  decay, 
Through  life's  last  stage,  a  sad  and  cheerless  way  1 

"Right:  and  to-morrow  this  shall  be  our  caro." 
Alas !  to-morrow,  like  to-day,  will  fare. 

"  Whatl  is  one  day,  forsooth,  so  great  a  boon?" 
But  when  it  comes,  (and  come  it  will  too  soon,) 
Reflect,  that  yesterday's  to-morrow's  o'er.— 
Thus  one  "to-morrow  1"  one  " to-morrow I"  more, 
Have  seen  long  years  before  them  fade  away; 
And  still  appear  no  nearer  than  to-day  I— 

So  while  the  wheels  on  different  axles  roll, 
In  vain,  (though  govern 'd  by  the  self-same  pole,) 
The  hindmost  to  o'ertake  the  foremost  tries; 
Fast  as  the  one  pursues,  the  other  flies ! 

♦  1.  e.  with  Stoic  philosophy.  Cleantbes  was  one  of 
tbe  most  distinguished  followers  of  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  school. 


\ 


LUCAN. 


[Bon       DM  68,  A.  D.] 


Miaous  Ainrjsus  Lucavvi  was  the  son  of 
Marcus  Annssus  Mela,  a  Roman  knight,  and  of 
Caia  Acilia,  a  daughter  of  the  orator  Acilius  Lu- 
canus.  He  was  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  but 
was  brought,  when  an  infant,  to  Rome,  and  there 
educated  under  the  most  distinguished  masters 
of  the  day.  He  was  early  introduced  at  court, 
and  partly  through  his  own  merits,  and  partly,  in 
all  probability,  through  the  interest  of  his  uncle 
Seneca,  rose  to  the  office  of  questor,  and  gained 
admission  into  the  college  of  Augurs,  even  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  requisite  for  those  offices. 
But  the  tide  of  court  favour  soon  turned.  Having 
ventured  to  dispute  with  his  master,  Nero,  the 
prize  of  poetry,  he  was  prohibited  from  pleading 
at  the  bar,  or  reciting  verses  in  public;  and 
being  afterwards  implicated  in  Piso's  conspiracy, 
he  received  judgment  of  death,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  himself  selecting  the  mode  of  it.  He  chose 
to  have  the  arteries  of  his  arms  and  legs  opened  in 


FROM  LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA. 
Book  I. 

MVIV  OCCASIONED  BY  TBS  CIVIL  WARS  IV  ITALY. 

Emathiav  plains  with  slaughter  cover'd  o'er, 
And  rage  unknown  to  civil  wars  before, 
Establish 'd  violence,  and  lawless  might, 
A  vow'd  and  hallow'd  by  the  name  of  right ; 
A  race  renown'd,  the  world's  victorious  lords, 
Turn'd  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile 
swords ; 

Piles  against  piles  oppos'd  in  impious  fight, 
And  eagles  against  eagles  bending  flight ; 
Of  blood  by  friends,  by  kindred,  parents,  spilt, 
One  common  horror  and  promiscuous  guilt, 
A  shatter'd  world  in  wild  disorder  tost, 
Leagues,  laws,  and  empire  in  confusion  lost ; 
Of  all  the  woes  which  civil  discords  bring, 
And  Rome  o'ercome  by  Roman  arms,  I  sing. 

What  blind,  detested  madness  could  afford 
Such  horrid  license  to  the  murd  ring  sword  ? 
Say,  Romans,  whence  so  dire  a  fury  rose, 
To  glut  with  Latian  blood  your  barb'rous  foes? 
Could  you  in  wars  like  these  provoke  your  fate? 
Wars,  where  no  triumphs  on  the  victor  waitl 
While  Babylon's  proud  spires  yet  rise  so  high, 
And, rich  in  Roman  spoils,  invade  the  skyj 
While  yet  no  vengeance  is  to  Crassus  paid, 
But  unatoned  repines  the  wand'ring  shade  1 
What  tracts  of  land,  what  realms  unknown  before, 
What  seas  wide  stretching  to  the  distant  shore, 
What  crowns,  what  empires  might  that  blood 
have  gained, 

{With  which  Emathia's  fatal  fields  were  stain'd  1 
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a  warm  bath ;  and  having  taken  a  calm  fare  we 
of  his  friends,  expired,  repeating,  from  the  Pha 
salia,  some  verses  descriptive  of  his  own  fate.9 

It  has  been  said  that  Lucan,  in  order  to  serei 
himself,  had,  when  detected,  endeavoured 
throw  the  guilt  upon  his  mother  Acilia ;  but, i 
such  conduct  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the  ten 
of  his  life,  than  the  manner  of  his  death,  and, 
none  of  the  many  fragments  of  his  life,  which  j 
exist,  have  ever  mentioned  it,  we  may  fab 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  relation. 

Lucan  died  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  leavi 
his  poem  unfinished,  which  was  revised  a 
published  by  his  wife  Polla  Argentaria,  a  la 
praised  by  Statius  for  her  accomplishments  a 
ingenuous  manners. 

•  Elton  quotes  some  lines  from  the  third  book,  as  t 
passage  recited  on  the  occasion ;  others  incline  towa 
a  passage  in  the  ninth  book :  but  see  Rowe's  Luemm,  Dt 
ill. — 095,-and  book  ix.— 1178. 


Where  Seres  in  their  silken  woods  reside, 
Where  swift  Araxes  rolls  his  rapid  tide : 
Where'er  (if  such  a  nation  can  be  found) 
Nile's  secret  fountain,  springing,  cleaves  t 
ground ; 

Where  southern  suns  with  double  ardour  rise, 
Flame  o'er  the  land,  and  scorch  the  mid-d 
skies; 

Where  winter's  hand  the  Scythian  seas  constrai 
And  binds  the  frozen  floods  in  crystal  chains; 
Where'er  the  shady  night  and  day-spring  com 
All  had  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Oh  Rome !  if  slaughter  be  thy  only  care, 
If  such  thy  fond  desire  of  impious  war  ; 
Turn  from  thyself,  at  least,  the  destin'd  woum 
Till  thou  art  mistress  of  the  world  around, 
And  none  to  conquer  but  thyself  be  found. 
Thy  foes  as  yet  a  juster  war  afford, 
And  barb'rous  blood  remains  to  glut  thy  swoi 
But  see !  her  hands  on  her  own  vitals  seize, 
And  no  destruction  but  her  own  can  please. 
Behold  her  fields  unknowing  of  the  plough ! 
Behold  her  palaces  and  towers  laid  low  ! 
See  where  o'er  thrown  the  massy  column  lies, 
While  weeds  obscene  above  the  cornice  rise. 
Here  gaping  wide,  half-ruin'd  walls  remain, 
There  mouldering  pillars  nodding  roots  sustai 
The  landscape  once  in  various  beauty  spread. 
With  yellow  harvests  and  the  flowery  mead, 
Displays  a  wild  uncultivated  face, 
Which  bushy  brakes  and  brambles  vile  disgrai 
No  human  footstep  prints  th'  untrodden  green 
No  cheerful  maid  nor  villager  is  seen. 
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Ev'n  in  her  cities  famous  once  and  great, 
"Where  thousands  thousands  throng'd  the  noisy 
street, 

No  sonnd  is  heard  of  human  voices  now, 
But  whistling  winds  thro'  empty  dwellings  blow ; 
While  passing  strangers  wonder,  if  they  spy 
One  single  melancholy  face  go  by. 

POMPST  AlfD  C JSSAm. 

Tax  sword  is  now  the  umpire  to  decide, 
And  part  what  friendship  knew  not  to  divide. 
Twas  hard,  an  empire  of  so  vast  a  size, 
Could  not  for  two  ambitious  minds  suffice ; 
The  peopled  earth,  and  wide  extended  main, 
Could  furnish  room  for  only  one  to  reign. 
When  dying  Julia  first  forsook  the  light,* 
And  Hymen's  tapers  sunk  in  endless  night, 
The  tender  ties  of  kindred-love  were  torn, 
Forgotten  all,  and  buried  in  her  urn. 
Oh !  if  her  death  had  haply  been  delay'd, 
I  How  might  the  daughter  and  the  wife  persuade ! 
Like  the  famed  Sabine  dames,  she  had  been  seen 
To  stay  the  meeting  war,  and  stand  between : 
On  either  hand  had  woo  d  them  to  accord, 
Sooth'd  her  fierce  father,  and  her  furious  lord, 
To  join  in  peace,  and  sheathe  the  ruthless  sword. 
But  this  the  fatal  sisters'  doom  denied ; 
The  friends  were  sever'd,  when  the  matron 
died. 

The  rival  leaders  mortal  war  proclaim, 
Rage  fires  their  souls  with  jealousy  of  fame, 
And  emulation  fans  the  rising  flame. 

Thee,  Porapey,f  thy  past  deeds  by  turns  infest, 
And  jealous  glory  burns  within  thy  breast; 
Thy  fam'd  piratic  laurel  seems  to  fade, 
Beneath  successful  Cessar's  rising  shade ; 
His  Gallic  wreaths  thou  view'st  with  anxious 
eyes* 

Above  thy  naval  crowns  triumphant  rise. 
Thee,  Csesar,  thy  long  labours  past  incite, 
Thy  use  of  war,  and  custom  of  the  fight ; 
While  bold  ambition  prompts  thee  in  the  race, 
And  bids  thy  courage  scorn  a  second  place. 
Superior  power,  fierce  factions  dearest  care, 
One  could  not  brook,  and  one  disdain'd  to  share. 
J ustly  to  name  the  better  cause  were  hard, 
While  greatest  names  for  either  side  declared : 
Victorious  Ctesar  by  the  gods  was  crown'd, 
The  vanquish 'd  party  was  by  Cato  own'd. 
Nor  came  the  rivals  equal  to  the  field ; 
One  to  increasing  years  began  to  yield, 
Old  Age  came  creeping  in  the  peaceful  gown, 
And  civil  functions  weigh'd  the  soldier  down ; 
Disused  to  arms,  he  turn'd  him  to  the  laws, 
And  pleas'd  himself  with  popular  applause ; 
With  gifts,  and  lib'ral  bounty  sought  for  fame, 
And  loved  to  hear  the  vulgar  shout  his  name j 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoic'd  to  sit, 
Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit 

•  Julia  was  the  daughter  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  married 
to  Pompey. 

f  Pompey  had  triumphed  over  several  nation*,  and 
especially  over  the  Cilician  pirates,  whom,  though  pos- 
sessed of  vast  fleets,  and  masters  of  the  seas,  he  com- 
pelled to  surrender  in  forty  days. 

t  Cesar  had  subdued  Qaul. 
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Careless  of  furore  ills  that  might  betide, 
No  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  failing  side, 
Bat  on  his  former  fortune  much  relied. 
Still  seem'd  he  to  possess,  and  fill  his  place ; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was  j 
So  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread,  I 
Uprears  some  ancient  oak  his  rev'rend  head ;  I 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  adorn,  I 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn.  I 
But  the  first  vigour  of  bis  root  now  gone,  I 
He  stands  dependent  on  his  weight  alone; 
All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  display'd, 
And  with  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  m  shade : 
Yet  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat, 
As  every  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat; 
Though  thousand  fairer  trees  the  field  supplies, 
That  rich  in  youthful  verdure  round  him  rise ; 
Fix'd  in  his  ancient  state  he  yields  to  none, 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
But  Csesar's  greatness,  and  his  strength,  was  mote 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 
'Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been,  | 
Or  tales  in  old  records  and  annals  seen ;  R 
But  'twas  a  valour,  restless,  unconfln'd,  K 
Which  no  success  could  sate,  nor  limits  bind ;  tt 
'Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame  untaught  to  yield,  | 
That  blush 'd  for  nothing  but  an  ill-fought  field ;  K 
Fierce  in  his  hopes  he  was,  nor  knew  to  stay,  II 
Where  vengeance  or  ambition  led  the  way ; 
Still  prodigal  of  war  whene'er  withstood, 
Nor  spared  to  stain  the  guilty  sword  with  blood ; 
Urging  advantage  he  improved  all  odds, 
And  made  the  most  of  fortune  and  the  gods ; 
Pleas'd  to  o'erturn  whate'er  withheld  his  prize, 
And  saw  the  ruin  with  rejoicing  eyes. 
Such  while  earth  trembles,  and  heaven  thunders 
loud, 

Darts  the  swift  lightning  from  the  rending  clood; 
Fierce  through  the  day  it  breaks,  and  in  its  flight 
The  dreadful  blast  confounds  the  gazer's  sight; 
Resistless  in  its  course  delights  to  rove, 
And  cleaves  the  temples  of  its  master  Jove : 
Alike  where'er  it  passes  or  returns, 
With  equal  rage  the  fell  destroyer  burnsj 
Then  with  a  whirl  full  in  its  strenguVtetkes, 
And  re-collects  the  force  of  all  its  scatter'd  fires. 

Motives  like  these  the  leading  chiefs  inspir'd; 
But  other  thoughts  the  meaner  vulgar  fir'd 
Those  fatal  seeds  luxuriant  vices  sow, 
Which  ever  lay  a  mighty  people  low. 
To  Rome  the  vanquish 'd  earth  her  tribute  paid, 
And  deadly  treasures  to  her  view  display'd : 
Then  truth  and  simple  manners  left  the  place, 
While  Riot  rear'd  her  lewd,  dishonest  face; 
Virtue  to  full  prosperity  gave  way, 
And  fled  from  rapine,  and  the  lust  of  prey. 
On  every  side  proud  palaces  arise, 
And  lavish  gold  each  common  use  supplies.     -  '<  • 
Their  fathers'  frugal  tables  stand  abhorr'd, 
And  Asia  now  and  Afric  are  explor'd 
For  high-prie'd  dainties,  and  the  citron  board. 
In  silken  robes  the  minion  men  appear, 
Which  maids  and  youthful  brides  should  blush 
to  wear. 

That  age  by  honest  poverty  adorn'd, 

Whioh  brou^t\h&mucvV]  ^tusxa  Vst^vk  irwwLV^V 
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Wherever  aught  pernicious  does  abound, 
For  luxury  all  lands  are  ransack'd  round, 
And  dear-bought  deaths  the  sinking  state  con- 
found. 

The  Curii's  and  Camilli's  little  field, 
To  vast  extended  territories  yield ; 
And  foreign  tenants  reap  the  harvest  now, 
Where  once  the  great  dictator  held  his  plough. 

Rome,  ever  fond  of  war,  was  tired  with  ease; 
E'en  liberty  had  lost  the  power  to  please : 
Hence  rage  and  wrath  their  ready  minds  in- 
vade, 

And  want  could  every  wickedness  persuade: 
Hence  impious  power  was  first  esteem'd  a  good, 
Worth  being  fought  with  arms,  and  bought  with 
blood : 

With  glory,  tyrants  did  their  country  awe, 
And  violence  prescribed  the  rule  to  law. 
Hence  pliant  servile  voices  were  constraint, 
And  force  in  popular  assemblies  reign'd  ; 
Consuls  and  tribunes  with  opposing  might, 
Join'd  to  confound  and  overturn  the  right: 
Hence  shameful  magistrates  were  made  for  gold, 
And  a  base  people  by  themselves  were  sold : 
Hence  slaughter  in  the  venal  field  returns, 
And  Rome  her  yearly  competition  mourns : 
Hence  debt  unthrifty,  careless  to  repay, 
And  usury  still  watching  for  its  day: 
Hence  perjuries  in  every  wrangling  court; 
And  wax,  the  needy  bankrupt's  last  resort. 


Book  II. 

CATO  AKD  XA.KTIA. 


THI  DRUIDS. 

You  too,  ye  bards!  whom  sacred  raptures  fire, 
Who  chaunt  your  heroes  to  your  country's  lyre ; 
Who  consecrate,  in  your  immortal  strain, 
Brave  patriot  souls  in  righteous  battle  slain ; 
Securely  now  the  tuneful  talk  renew, 
And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  pursue. 
The  Druids  now,  while  arms  are  heard  no  more, 
Old  mysteries  and  barb'rous  rites  restore : 
A  tribe  who  singular  religion  love, 
And  haunt  the  lonely  coverts  of  the  grove. 
To  these,  and  these  of  all  mankind  alone, 
The  gods  are  sure  reveal'd,  or  sure  unknown. 
If  dying  mortals'  dooms  they  sing  aright, 
No  ghosts  deseend  to  dwell  in  dreadful  night: 
No  parting  souls  to  grisly  Pluto  go, 
Nor  seek  the  dreary  silent  shades  below  : 
But  forth  they  fly  immortal  in  their  kind, 
And  other  bodies  in  new  worlds  they  find. 
Thus  life  for  ever  runs  its  endless  race, 
And  like  a  line,  death  but  divides  the  space, 
A  stop  which  can  but  for  a  moment  last, 
A  point  between  the  future  and  the  past. 
Thrice  happy  they  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise; 
Hence  they  no  cares  for  this  frail  being  feel, 
But  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return.* 


♦  Swiftly  the  snul  of  Brituh  flame 

Animates  some  kindred  frame, 

Swiftly  to  light  and  life  triumphant  flies, 

Again  exults  in  martial  extasiea. 

Again  for  freedom  fights,  again  for  freedom  dies. 
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Now  'gan  the  sun  to  lift  his  dawning  light, 
Before  him  fled  the  colder  shades  of  night; 
When  lo !  the  sounding  doors  are  heard  to  turn, 
Chaste  Martia  comes  from  dead  Hortensius'  urn. 
Once  to  a  better  husband's  happier  bed, 
With  bridal  rites,  a  virgin  was  she  led. 
When  every  debt  of  love  and  duty  paid, 
And  thrice  a  parent  by  Lucina  made; 
The  teeming  matron,  at  her  lord's  command, 
To  glad  Hortensius  gave  her  plighted  hand ; 
With  a  fair  stock  his  barren  house  to  grace, 
And  mingle  by  the  mother's  side  the  race. 
At  length  this  husband  in  his  ashes  laid, 
And  every  rite  of  due  religion  paid, 
Forth  from  his  monument  the  mournful  dame, 
With  beaten  breasts,  and  locks  disheveird,came; 
Then  with  a  pale,  dejected,  rueful  look, 
Thus  pleasing,  to  her  former  lord  she  spoke .• 
While  nature  yet  with  vigour  fed  my  veins, 
And  made  me  equal  to  a  mother's  pains, 
To  thee  obedient,  I  thy  house  forsook, 
And  to  my  arms  another  husband  took : 
My  powers  at  length*  with  genial  labours  worn, 
Weary  to  thee,  and  wasted  I  return. 
At  length  a  barren  wedlock  let  me  prove, 
Give  me  the  name,  without  the  joys  of  love ; 
No  more  to  be  abandon 'd,  let  me  come, 
That  Cato's  wife  may  live  upon  my  tomb. 
Nor  ask  I  now  thy  happiness  to  share, 
I  seek  thy  days  of  toil,  thy  nights  of  care: 
Give  me,  with  thee,  to  meet  my  country's  foe, 
Thy  weary  marches  and  thy  camps  to  know  • 
Nor  let  posterity  with  shame  record,  ' 
Comeliaf  follow'd,  Martia  left,  her  lord. 

She  said.  The  hero's  manly  heart  was  mov'd, 
And  the  chaste  matron's  virtuous  suit  approv'd. 
And  though  the  times  far  diff  ring  thoughts  de- 
mand, 

Though  war  dissents  from  hymen's  holy  band- 

In  plain  unsolemn  wise  his  faith  he  plights,  ' 

And  calls  the  gods  to  view  the  lonely  rites. 

No  genial  bed,  with  rich  embroidery  grae'd, 

On  iv'ry  steps  in  lofty  state  was  plac'd.  * 

But,  as  she  was,  in  funeral  attire, 

With  all  the  sadness  sorrow  could  inspire 

With  eyes  dejected,  with  a  joyless  face, 

She  met  her  husband's,  like  a  son's,  embrace. 

No  Sabine  mirth  provokes  the  bridegroom's  ears, 

Nor  sprightly  wit  the  glad  assembly  cheers. 

No  friends,  nor  ev'n  their  children,  grace  the  feast, 

Brutus  attends,  their  only  nuptial  guest : 

He  stands  a  witness  of  the  silent  rite, 

And  sees  the  melancholy  pair  unite. 

Nor  he,  the  chief  his  sacred  visage  cheer'H, 

Nor  smooth 'd  his  matted  locks,  or  horrid  beard  • 

Nor  deigns  his  heart  one  thought  of  joy  to  know 

But  met  his  Martia  with  the  same  stern  brow.  ' 

(For  when  he  saw  the  fatal  factions  arm, 

The  coming  war,  and  Rome's  impending  harm  * 

Regardless  quite  of  ev'ry  other  care,  1 

Unshorn  he  left  his  loose  neglected  hair  • 


*  See  this  story  in  PI  u  tar  en. 
t  The  wife  of  Pompey. 
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Rude  hung  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head, 
And  a  foul  growth  his  mournful  cheeks  o'er  spread. 
No  stings  of  private  hate  his  peace  infest, 
Nor  partial  favour  grew  upon  his  breast; 
But  safe  from  prejudice,  he  kept  his  mind 
Free,  and  at  leisure  to  lament  mankind.) 
Nor  could  his  fonner  love's  returning  fire, 
The  warmth  of  one  connubial  wish  inspire, 
But  strongly  he  withstood  the  just  desire. 
These  were  the  stricter  manners  of  the  man, 
And  this  the  stubborn  course  in  which  they  ran ; 
The  golden  mean  unchanging  to  pursue, 
Constant  to  keep  the  purpos'd  end  in  view ; 
Religiously  to  follow  nature's  laws, 
And  die  with  pleasure  in  his  country's  cause, 
To  think  ho  was  not  for  himself  designed, 
But  born  to  be  of  use  to  all  mankind. 
To  him  'twas  feasting,  hunger  to  repress ; 
And  home-spun  garments  were  his  costly  dress: 
No  marble  pillars  rear'd  his  roof  on  high, 
'Twas  warm,  and  kept  him  from  the  winter  sky. 
He  sought  no  end  of  marriage,  but  increase, 
Nor  wish'd  a  pleasure,  but  his  country's  peace: 
That  took  up  all  the  tend'rest  parts  of  life, 
His  country  was  his  children  and  his  wife. 
From  justice'  righteous  lore  he  never  swerv'd, 
But  rigidly  his  honesty  preserv'd. 
On  universal  good  his  thoughts  were  bent, 
Nor  knew  what  gain,  or  self-affection  meant; 
And  while  his  benefits  the  public  share, 
Cato  was  always  last  in  Cato's  care. 


Book  IV. 

FBIE2TDLY  MEETING  BETWEEB  THE  SOLDIEHS  OF 
THE  TWO  CAMPS. 

Neab  neighb'ring  now  the  camps  intrench'd  are 
seen, 

With  scarce  a  narrow  interval  between. 

Soon  as  their  eyes  o'er  shoot  the  middle  space, 
From  either  hosts,  sires,  sons,  and  brothers  trace 
The  well-known  features  of  some  kindred  face. 
Then  first  their  hearts  with  tenderness  were 
struck, 

First  with  remorse  for  civil  rage  they  shook ; 
StirT'ning  with  horror  cold,  and  dire  amaze, 
Awhile  in  silent  interviews  they  gaze: 
Anon  with  speechless  signs  their  swords  salute, 
While  thoughts  conflicting  keep  their  masters 
mute. 

At  length,  disdaining  still  to  be  represt, 
Prevailing  passion  rose  in  every  breast, 
And  the  vain  rules  of  guilty  war  transgress'd. 
As  at  a  signal,  both  their  trenches  quit, 
And  spreading  arms  in  close  embraces  knit: 
Now  friendship  runs  o'er  all  her  ancient  claims, 
Guest  and  companion  are  their  only  names; 
Old  neighbourhood  they  fondly  call  to  mind, 
And  how  their  boyish  years  in  leagues  were 
join'd. 

With  grief  each  other  mutually  they  know, 
And  find  a  friend  in  every  Roman  foe. 
Their  falling  tears  their  steely  arms  bedew, 
While  interrupting  sighs  each  kiss  pursue ; 
And  though  their  hands  are  yet  unstain'd  by  guilt, 
They  tremble  for  the  blood  they  might  have  spilt 


But  speak,  unhappy  Roman !  speak  thy  pain, 
Say  for  what  woes  thy  streaming  eyes  complain? 
Why  dost  thou  groan  ?  Why  beat  thy  sounding 
breast? 

Why  is  this  wild,  fantastic  grief  exprest? 
Is  it,  that  yet  thy  country  claims  thy  care? 
Dost  thou  the  crimes  of  war  unwilling  share? 
Ah !  whither  art  thou  by  thy  fears  betray'd  ? 
How  canst  thou  dread  that  power  thyself  hast 
made! 

Do  Caesar's  trumpets  call  thee?  Scorn  the  sound. 
Does  he  bid,  march?  Dare  thou  to  keep  thy 
ground. 

So  rage  and  slaughter  shall  to  justice  yield, 
And  fierce  Erinuys  quit  the  fatal  field : 
Caesar  in  peace  a  private  state  shall  know, 
And  Pompey  be  no  longer  call'd  his  foe. 

Appear,  thou  heavenly  Concord!  blest  appear! 
And  shed  thy  better  influences  here. 
Thou  who  the  warring  elements  dost  bind, 
Life  of  the  world,  and  safety  of  mankind, 
Infuse  thy  sov'reign  balm,  and  heal  the  wrathful 
mind. 

But  if  the  same  dire  fury  < rages  yet, 
Too  well  they  know  what  foes  their  swords  shall 
meet; 

No  blind  pretence  of  ignorance  remains, 
The  blood  they  shed  must  flow  from  Roman 
veins. 

Oh!  fatal  truce!  the  brand  of  guilty  Rome! 
From  thee  worse  wars  and  redder  slaughters 
come. 

See!  with  what  free  and  unsuspecting  love, 
From  camp  to  camp  the  jocund  warriors  rove ; 
Each  to  his  turfy  table  bids  his  guest, 
And  Bacchus  crowns  the  hospitable  feast 
The  grassy  fires  refulgent  lend  their  light, 
While  conversation  sleepless  wastes  the  night: 
Of  early  feats  of  arms,  by  turns  they  tell, 
Of  fortunes  that  in  various  fields  befell, 
With  well-becoming  pride  their  deeds  relate, 
And  now  agree,  and  friendly  now  debate : 
At  length  their  inauspicious  hands  are  join'd, 
And  sacred  leagues,  with  faith  renew ?d  they 
bind. 

But  oh  !  what  worse  could  cruel  fate  afford  1 

The  furies  smil'd  upon  the  curs'd  accord, 

And  dy'd  with  deeper  stains  the  Roman  sword. 


Book  V. 

CJB8AB,UBXASY  AT  THE  DELAY  OF  MABK  ABTHOVY, 
LEAVES  HIS  CAMP  BY  WIGHT,  ABD  VENTURES 
OVEB  A  TEMPESTUOUS  SEA,  IB  A  SMALL  BABK, 
TO  HASTE IC  HIS  MABCH. 

At  length  the  lucky  chief,  who  oft  had  found 
What  vast  success  his  rasher  darings  crown'd ; 
Who  saw  how  much  the  fav'ring  gods  had  done, 
Nor  would  be  wanting,  when  they  urg'd  him  on; 
Fierce,  and  impatient  of  the  tedious  stay, 
Resolves  by  night  to  prove  the  doubtful  way: 
Bold  in  a  single  skiff  he  means  to  go, 
And  tempt  those  seas  that  navies  dare  not  plough. 
'Twas  now  the  time  when  cares  and  labours 
cease, 

And  e'en  the  rage  of  axnv*  vi^W^^^^""****^ 
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Snatch'd  from  theii  guilt  and  toil,  the  wretched 
lay, 

And  slept  the  sounder  for  the  painful  day. 
Through  the  still  camp  the  night's  third  hour  re- 
sounds, 

And  warns  the  second  watches  to  their  rounds ; 
When  through  the  horrors  of  the  murky  shade, 
Secret  the  careful  warrior's  footsteps  tread. 
His  train,  unknowing,  slept  within  his  tent, 
And  fortune  only  followed  where  he  went. 
With  silent  anger  he  perceiv'd,  around, 
The  sleepy  sentinels  bestrew  the  ground : 
Yet,  unreproving,  now,  he  pass'd  them  o'er, 
And  sought  with  eager  haste  the  winding  shore. 
There  through  -the  gloom,  his  searching  eyes  ex- 
plor'd, 

Where  to  the  mould'ring  rock  a  bark  was  moor'd. 
The  mighty  master  of  this  little  boat, 
Securely  slept  within  a  neighboring  cot : 
No  massy  beams  support  his  humble  hall, 
But  reeds  and  marshy  rushes  wove  the  wall ; 
Old  shatter'd  planking  for  a  roof  was  spread, 
And  cover'd  in  from  rain  the  needy  shed. 
Thrice  on  the  feeble  door  the  warrior  strook, 
Beneath  the  blow  the  trembling  dwelling  shook. 
What  wretch  forlorn  (the  poor  Amyclas  cries) 
Driven  by  the  raging  seas,  and  stormy  skies, 
To  my  poor  lowly  roof  for  shelter  flies  ? 
He  spoke ;  and  hasty  left  his  homely  bed, 
With  oozy  flags  and  with'ring  sea-weed  spread. 
Then  from  the  hearth  the  smoking  match  he 
takes, 

And  in  the  tow  the  drowsy  fire  awakes ; 
Dry  leaves,  and  chips,  for  fuel,  he  supplies, 
Till  kindling  sparks,  and  glitt'ring  flames  arise. 
Oh  happy  poverty!  thou  greatest  good, 
Bestow 'd  by  Heaven,  but  seldom  understood  1 
Here  nor  the  cruel  spoiler  seeks  his  prey, 
Nor  ruthless  armies  take  their  dreadful  way: 
Security  thy  narrow  limits  keeps, 
Safe  are  thy  cottages,  and  sound  thy  sleeps. 
Behold  1  ye  dangerous  dwellings  of  the  great, 
Where  gods,  and  godlike  princes  choose  their 
seat; 

See  in  what  peace  the  poor  Amyclas  lies, 
Nor  starts,  though  Cissar's  call  commands  to 
rise. 

What  terrors  had  you  felt  that  call  to  hear? 
How  had  your  towers  and  ramparts  shook  with 
fear, 

And  trembled,  as  the  mighty  man  drew  near! 
The  door  unbarr'd :  Expect  (the  leader  said) 
Beyond  thy  hopes,  or  wishes,  to  be  paid  j 
If  in  this  instant  hour  thou  wait  me  o'er, 
With  speedy  haste,  to  yon  Hesperian  shore. 
No  more  shall  want  thy  weary  hand  constrain, 
To  work  thy  bark  upon  the  boist'rous  main : 
Henceforth  good  days  and  plenty  shall  betide ; 
The  gods  and  I,  will  for  thy  age  provide. 
A  glorious  change  attends  thy  low  estate, 
Sudden  and  mighty  riches  round  thee  wait; 
Be  wise,  and  use  the  lucky  hour  of  fate. 

Thus  he;  and  though  in  humble  vestments 
dress'd, 

Spite  of  himself,  his  words  his  power  express'd, 
And  Caesar  in  his  bounty  stood  confessed. 


To  him  the  weary  pilot  thus  replies : 
A  thousand  omens  threaten  from  the  skies ; 
A  thousand  boding  signs  my  soul  affright, 
And  warn  me  not  to  tempt  the  seas  by  night 
In  clouds  the  setting  sun  obscur'd  his  head, 
Nor  painted  o'er  the  ruddy  west  with  red : 
Now  north,  now  south,  he  shot  his  parting  beams, 
And  tipp'd  the  sullen  black  with  golden  gleams: 
Pale  shone  his  middle  orb  with  faintish  rays, 
And  suffer 'd  mortal  eyes  at  ease  to  gaze. 
Nor  rose  the  silver  queen  of  night  serene, 
Supine  and  dull  her  blunted  horns  were  seen, 
With  foggy  stains,  and  cloudy  blots  between. 
Dreadful  awhile  she  shone  all  fiery  red, 
Then  sickend  into  pale,  and  hid  her  drooping 
head. 

Nor  less  I  fear  from  that  hoarse  hollow  roar, 
In  leafy  groves,  and  on  the  sounding  shore. 
In  various  turns  the  doubtful  dolphins  play, 
And  thwart,  and  run  across,  and  mix  their  way. 
The  cormorants  the  wat'ry  deep  forsake, 
And  soaring  herons  avoid  the  plashy  lake ; 
While,  waddling  on  the  margin  of  the  main, 
The  crows  bewets  her,  and  prevents  the  rain. 
Howe'er,  if  some  great  enterprise  demand, 
Behold,  I  proffer  thee  my  willing  hand : 
My  vent'rous  bark  the  troubled  deep  shall  try, 
To  thy  wish'd  port  her  plunging  prow  shall  ply, 
Unless  the  seas  resolve  to  beat  us  by. 

He  spoke;  and  spread  his  canvass  to  the  wind, 
Unmoor'd  his  boat,  and  left  the  shore  behind. 
Swift  flew  the  nimble  keel ;  and  as  they  past, 
Long  trails  of  light  the  shooting  meteors  cast; 
E'en  the  flx'd  fires  above  in  motion  seem, 
Shake  through  the  blast,  and  dart  a  quiv'ring 
beam ; 

Black  horrors  on  the  gloomy  ocean  brood, 
And  in  long  ridges  rolls  the  threat'ning  flood ; 
While  loud  and  louder  murmuring  winds  arise, 
And  growl  from  every  quarter  of  the  skies. 
When  thus  the  trembling  master,  pale  with  fear, 
Beholds  what  wrath  the  dreadful  gods  prepare; 
My  art  is  at  a  loss ;  the  various  tide 
Beats  my  unstable  bark  on  every  side : 
From  the  northwest  the  setting  current  swells, 
While  southern  storms  the  driving  rack  foretells. 
Howe'er  it  be,  our  purpos'd  way  is  lost, 
Nor  can  one  relic  of  our  wreck  be  tost 
By  winds,  like  these,  on  fair  Hesperia's  coast. 
Our  only  means  of  safety  is  to  yield, 
And  measure  back  with  haste  the  foamy  field; 
To  give  our  unsuccessful  labour  o'er, 
And  reach,  while  yet  we  may,  the  neighboring 
shore. 

But  Caesar,  still  superior  to  distress, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success, 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loud— The  seas  despise, 
And  the  vain  threat'ning  of  the  noisy  skies. 
Though  gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausonian  strand ; 
Yet,  go,  I  charge  thee,  go  at  my  command. 
Thy  ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vessel  bears; 
Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he,  to  whom  'tis  given 
Never  to  want  the  care  of  watchful  heaven. 
Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall, 
[  And  always  ready  comes  before  I  call. 
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Let  winds,  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage, 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage ; 
A  stronger,  mightier  dsemon  is  thy  friend, 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  Caesar's  fate  depend. 
Thou  stand' st  amaz'd  to  view  this  dreadful  scene ; 
And  wonder'st  what  the  gods  and  fortune  mean! 
But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise, 
And  from  my  dangers  arrogate  new  praise ; 
Amidst  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  live, 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  give. 
Then  leave  yon  shore  behind  with  all  thy  haste, 
Nor  shall  this  idle  fury  longer  last 
Thy  keel,  auspicious,  shall  the  storm  appease, 
Shall  glide  triumphant  o'er  the  calmer  seas, 
And  reach  Brundusium's  safer  port  with  ease. 
Nor  can  the  gods  ordain  another  now, 
'Tis  what  I  want,  and  what  they  must  bestow. 

Thus  while  in  vaunting  words  the  leader  spoke, 
Full  on  his  bark  the  thund'ring  tempest  struck; 
Off  rips  the  rending  canvass  from  the  mast, 
And  whirling  flits  before  the  driving  blast; 
In  every  joint  the  groaning  alder  sounds, 
And  gapes  wide-opening  with  a  thousand  wounds. 
Now,  rising  all  at  once,  and  unconfin'd, 
From  every  quarter  roars  the  rushing  wind : 
First  from  the  wide  Atlantic  ocean's  bed, 
Tempestuous  Corns  rears  his  dreadful  head ; 
Th'  obedient  deep  his  potent  breath  controls, 
And,  mountain-high,  the  foamy  flood  he  rolls. 
Him  the  North-East,  encount'ring  fierce,  defied, 
And  back  rebuffeted  the  yielding  tide. 
The  curling  surges  loud  conflicting  meet, 
Dash  their  proud  heads,  and  bellow  as  they  beat; 
While  piercing  Boreas,  from  the  Scythian  strand, 
Ploughs  up  the  waves,  and  scoops  the  lowest  sand. 
Nor  Eurus  then,  I  weon,  was  left  to  dwell, 
Nor  showery  Notus  in  th'  iEolian  cell ; 
But  each  from  every  side,  his  power  to  boast, 
Rang'd  his  proud  forces  to  defend  his  coast 
Equal  in  might,  alike  they  strive  in  vain, 
While  in  the  midst  the  seas  unmov'd  remain: 
In  lesser  wars  they  yield  to  stormy  heaven, 
And  captive  waves  to  other  deeps  are  driven ; 
The  Tyrrhen  billows  dash  JEgevm  shores, 
And  Adria  in  the  mix'd  Ionian  roars. 
How  then  must  earth  the  swelling  ocean  dread, 
When  floods  ran  higher  than  each  mountain's 
head  1 

So  when  avenging  Jove  long  time  had  hurl'd, 
And  tired  his  thunders  on  a  harden'd  world : 
New  wrath,  the  god,  new  punishment  displayed, 
And  call'd  his  wat'ry  brother  to  his  aid: 
Offending  earth  to  Neptune's  lot  he  join'd, 
And  bade  his  floods  no  longer  stand  confin'd ; 
At  once  the  surges  o'er  the  nations  rise, 
And  seas  are  only  bounded  by  the  skies. 
Such  now  the  spreading  deluge  had  been  seen, 
Had  not  th'  almighty  ruler  stood  between ; 
Proud  waves  the  cloud-compelling  sire  obey'd, 
Confess 'd  his  hand  suppressing,  and  were  siay'd. 

Nor  was  that  gloom  the  common  shade  of  night, 
The  friendly  darkness,  that  relieves  die  light; 
But  fearful,  black,  and  horrible  to  tell, 
A  murky  vapour  breath'd  from  yawning  hell : 
So  thick  the  mingling  seas  and  clouds  were  hung, 
Scarce  could  the  struggling  lightning  gleam  along. 


'Through  nature's  frame  the  dire  convulsion 
strook, 

Heaven  groan 'd,  the  lab'ring  pole  and  axis  shook: 
Uproar,  and  chaos  old,  pre  vail *d  again, 
And  broke  the  sacred  elemental  chain : 
Black  fiends,  unhallow'd,  sought  the  blest  abodes, 
Profan'd  the  day,  and  mingled  with  the  gods. 
One  only  hope,  when  every  other  fail'd, 
With  Caesar,  and  with  nature's  self,  prevail'd; 
The  storm  that  sought  their  ruin,  prov'd  them 
strong, 

Nor  could  they  fall,  who  stood  that  shock  so  long. 
High  as  Leueadias  lessening  cliffs  arise, 
On  the  tall  billow's  top  the  vessel  flies; 
While  the  pale  master,  from  the  surge's  brow, 
With  giddy  eyes  surveys  the  depth  below. 
When  straight  the  gaping  main  at  once  divides, 
On  naked  sands  the  rushing  bark  subsides, 
And  the  low  liquid  vale  the  topmast  hides. 
The  trembling  shipman,  all  distraught  with  fear, 
Forgets  his  course,  and  knows  not  how  to  steer ; 
No  more  the  useless  rudder  guides  the  prow, 
To  meet  the  rolling  swell,  or  shun  the  blow. 

At  length  the  universal  wreck  appear'd, 
To  Caesar  s  self,  e'en  worthy  to  be  fear'd. 
Why  all  these  pains,  this  toil  of  fate,  (he  cries,) 
This  labour  of  the  seas,  and  earth,  and  skies  f 
All  nature,  and  the  gods  at  once  alarm'd, 
Against  my  little  boat  and  me  are  arm'd. 
If,  oh  ye  powers  divine  1  your  will  decrees 
The  glory  of  my  death  to  these  rude  seas ; 
If  warm,  and  in  the  fighting  field  to  die, 
If  that,  my  first  of  wishes,  you  deny ; 
My  soul  no  longer  at  her  lot  repines, 
But  yields  to  what  your  providence  assigns. 
Though  immature  I  end  my  glorious  days, 
Cut  short  my  conquest,  and  prevent  new  praise; 
My  life,  already,  stands  the  noblest  theme, 
To  fill  long  annals  of  recording  fame. 
Far  northern  nations  own  me  for  their  lord, 
And  envious  factions  crouch  beneath  my  sword; 
Inferior  Pompey  yields  to  me  at  home, 
And  only  fills  a  second  place  in  Rome. 
My  country  has  my  high  behests  obey'd, 
And  at  my  feet  her  laws  obedient  laid  ; 
All  sov'reignty,  all  honours  are  my  own, 
Consul,  dictator,  I  am  all  alone. 
But  thou,  my  only  goddess,  and  my  friend, 
Thou,  on  whom  all  my  secret  prayers  attend, 
Conceal,  oh  Fortune !  this  inglorious  end. 
Let  none  on  earth,  let  none  beside  thee,  know 
I  sunk  thus  poorly  to  the  shades  below. 
Dispose,  ye  gods  1  my  carcass  as  you  please, 
Deep  let  it  drown  beneath  these  raging  seas ; 
I  ask  no  urn  my  ashes  to  infold, 
Nor  marble  monuments,  nor  shrines  of  gold ; 
Let  but  the  world,  unknowing  of  my  doom, 
Expect  me  still,  and  think  I  am  to  come ; 
So  shall  my  name  with  terror  still  be  heard, 
And  my  return  in  every  nation  fear'd. 

He  spoke,  and  sudden,  wondrous  to  behold, 
High  on  a  tenth  huge  wave  his  bark  was  roll'd ; 
Nor  sunk  again,  alternate,  as  before, 
But  rushing,  lodg'd,  and  fix'd  upon  the  shore. 
Rome,  and  his  fortune  were  at  once  restor'd, 
And  earth  again  receiv'd  him  for  her  lord. 
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PASTING  OF  POM  PET  A.ICD  CORHZLIA. 

While  thus  united  Ctesars  arms  appear, 
And  fortune  draws  the  great  decision  near ; 
Sad  Pompey's  soul  uneasy  thoughts  infest, 
And  his  Cornelia  pains  his  anxious  breast 
To  distant  Lesbos  fain  he  would  remove, 
Far  from  the  war,  the  partner  of  his  love. 
Oh,  who  can  speak,  what  numbers  can  reveal 
The  tenderness,  which  pious  lovers  feel? 
Who  can  their  secret  pangs  and  sorrows  tell, 
With  all  the  crowd  of  cares  that  in  their  bosoms 
dwell? 

See  what  new  passions  now  the  hero  knows, 
Now  first  he  doubts  success,  and  fears  his  foes ; 
Rome,  and  the  world  he  hazards  in  the  strife, 
And  gives  up  all  to  fortune,  but  his  wife. 
Oft  he  prepares  to  speak,  but  knows  not  how, 
Knows  they  must  part,  but  cannot  bid  her  go; 
Defers  the  killing  news  with  fond  delay, 
And  ling'ring,  puts  off  fate  from  day  to  day. 
The  fleeting  shades  began  to  leave  the  sky, 
And  slumber  soft  forsook  the  drooping  eye : 
When,  with  fond  arms,  the  fair  Cornelia  prest 
Her  lord,  reluctant,  to  her  snowy  breast : 
Wond'ring,  she  found  he  shunn'd  her  just  em- 
brace, 

And  felt  warm  teArs  upon  his  manly  face. 
Heart-wounded  with  the  sudden  woe  she  griev'd, 
And  scarce  the  weeping  warrior  yet  believ'd, 
When,  with  a  groan,  thus  he.    My  truest  wife, 
To  say  how  much  1  love  thee  more  than  life, 
Poorly  expresses  what  my  heart  would  show, 
Since  life,  alas!  is  grown  my  burden  now, 
That  long,  too  long  delay'd,  that  dreadful  doom, 
That  cruel  parting  hour  at  length  is  come. 
Fierce,  haughty,  and  collected  in  his  might, 
Advancing  Caesar  calls  me  to  the  fight. 
Haste  then,  my  gentle  love,  from  war  retreat; 
The  Lesbian  isle  attends  thy  peaceful  seat: 
Nor  seek,  oh !  seek  not  to  increase  my  cares, 
Seek  not  to  change  my  purpose  with  thy  prayers; 
Myself,  in  vain,  the  fruitless  suit  have  tried, 
And  my  own  pleading  heart  has  been  denied. 
Think  not,  that  distance  will  increase  thy  fear: 
Ruin,  if  ruin  comes,  will  soon  be  near, 
Too  soon  the  fatal  news  shall  reach  thine  ear- 
Meantime  be  hid,  be  safe  from  every  fear; 
While  kings  and  nations  in  destruction  share, 
Shun  thou  the  crush  of  my  impending  fate, 
Nor  let  it  fall  on  thee  with  all  its  weight. 
Then  if  the  gods  my  overthrow  ordain, 
And  the  fierce  victor  chase  me  o'er  the  plain, 
Thou  shalt  be  left  me  still,  my  better  part, 
To  soothe  my  cares,  and  heal  my  broken  heart; 
Thy  open  arms  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet, 
And  fly  with  pleasure  to  the  dear  retreat. 

Stunn'd  and  astouish'd  at  the  deadly  stroke, 
All  sense,  at  first,  the  matron  sad  forsook. 
Motion,  and  life,  and  speech  at  length  returns, 
And  thus  in  words  of  heaviest  woe  she  mourns: 
No,  Pompey  1  'tis  not  that  my  lord  is  dead, 
'Tis  not  the  hand  of  fate  has  robb'd  my  bed; 
But  like  some  base  plebeian  1  am  curs'd, 
And  by  my  cruel  husband  stand  divore'd. 
But  Cu?sar  bids  us  part !  thy  father  comes ! 
And  we  must  yield  to  what  the  tyrant  dooms  1 


Is  thy  Cornelia's  faith  so  poorly  known, 
That  thou  should'st  think  her  safer  whilst  alone  ? 
Are  not  our  loves,  our  lives,  our  fortunes  one  ? 
Canst  thou,  inhuman,  drive  me  from  thy  side, 
And  bid  my  single  head  the  coming  storm  abide? 
Do  I  not  read  thy  purpose  in  thy  eye  ? 
Dost  thou  not  hope,  and  wish,  e'en  now  to  die  ? 
And  can  I  then  be  safe  ?  Yet  death  is  free, 
That  last  relief  is  not  denied  to  me ; 
Though  banish'd  by  thy  harsh  command  I  go, 
Yet  I  will  join  thee  in  the  realms  below. 
Thou  bidst  me  with  the  pangs  of  absence  strive, 
And,  till  I  hear  thy  certain  loss,  survive. 
My  vow'd  obedience,  what  it  can,  shall  bear; 
But,  oh !  my  heart's  a  woman,  and  I  fear. 
If  the  good  gods,  indulgent  to  my  prayer, 
Should  make  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  thee,  their 
care ; 

In  distant  climes  I  may  prolong  my  woe, 
And  be  the  last  thy  victory  to  know. 
On  some  bleak  rock,  that  frowns  upon  the  deep, 
A  constant  watch  thy  weeping  wife  shall  keep; 
There  from  each  sail  misfortune  shall  I  guess, 
And  dread  the  bark  that  brings  me  thy  success. 
But  if  th*  o  er-ruliiig  powers  thy  cause  forsake, 
Grant  me  this  only  last  request  I  make ; 
When  thou  shalt  be  of  troops,  and  friends  bereft, 
And  wretched  flight  is  all  thy  safety  left; 
Oh!  follow  not  the  dictates  of  thy  heart, 
But  choose  a  refuge  in  some  distant  part 
Where'er  thine  inauspicious  bark  shall  steer, 
Thy  sad  Cornelia's  fatal  shore  forbear, 
Since  Ccesar  will  be  sure  to  seek  thee  there. 

So  saying,  with  a  groan  the  matron  fled, 
And,  wild  with  sorrow,  left  her  holy  bed ; 
She  sees  all  ling'ring,  all  delays  are  vain, 
And  rushes  headlong  to  possess  the  pain; 
Nor  will  the  hurry  of  her  griefs  afford 
One  last  embrace  from  her  forsaken  lord. 
Alas,  how  cruel  was  their  fate ! — for  two, 
Whose  lives  had  lasted  long,  and  been  so  true, 
To  lose  the  pleasure  of  one  last  adieu! 
In  all  the  woeful  days  that  cross'd  their  bliss, 
Sure  never  hour  was  known  so  sad  as  this! 

Low  on  the  ground  the  fainting  dame  is  laid; 
Her  train,  officious,  hasten  to  her  aid : 
Then  gently  rearing,  with  a  careful  hand, 
Support  her,  slow-descending  o'er  the  strand. 
There,  while  with  eager  arms  she  grasp "d  the 

shore,  I 
Scarcely  the  mourner  to  the  bark  they  bore.  i 
Not  half  this  grief  of  heart,  these  pangs,  9he  knew,  I 
When  from  her  native  Italy  she  flew :  1 
Lonely,  and  comfortless,  she  takes  her  flight,  i1 
Sad  seems  the  day,  and  long  the  sleepless  night  I 
In  vain  her  maids  the  downy  couch  provide,  . 
She  wants  the  tender  partner  of  her  side.  | 
When  weary  oft  in  heaviness  she  lies,  , 
And  dozy  slumber  steals  upon  her  eyes ;  ( 
Fain,  with  fond  arms,  her  lord  she  would  have 

prest,  \ 
But  weeps  to  find  the  pillow  at  her  breast  g 
Though  raging  in  her  veins  a  fever  burns,  J 
Painful  she  lies,  and  restless  oft  she  turns, 
She  shuns  his  sacred  side  with  awful  fear, 
And  would  not  be  convine'd  he  is  not  there. 
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But,  oh !  too  soon  the  want  shall  be  supplied, 
The  gods  too  cruelly  for  that  provide : 
I    Again,  the  circling  hours  bring  back  her  lord, 
And  Pompey  shall  be  fatally  restor'd.* 


Book  VII. 

LUC  AX  MOURN  IK*  OVEB  THE  LOST  LIBIBTIBS  OF 

mom. 

Lo !  Liberty,  long  wearied  by  our  crimes, 
Forsakes  us  for  some  better,  barb'rous  climes  j 
Beyond  tho  Rhine,  and  Tanais  she  flies, 
To  snowy  mountains,  and  to  frozen  skies ; 
While  Rome,  who  long  pursued  that  chiefest 
good, 

O'er  Acids  of  slaughter,  and  through  seas  of  blood, 
In  slavery,  her  abject  state  shall  mourn, 
Nor  dare  to  hope  the  goddess  will  return. 
Why  were  we  ever  free?  Oh  why  has  Heaven 
A  short-liv'd  transitory  blessing  given  ? 


Can  there  be  gods,  who  rule  yon  azure  sky? 
Can  they  behold  Emathia  from  on  high, 
And  yet  forbear  to  bid  their  lightnings  fly? 
Is  it  the  business  of  a  thund'ring  Jove, 
To  rive  the  rocks,  and  blast  the  guiltless  grove? 
While  Cassius  holds  the  balance  in  his  stead, 

|    And  wreaks  due  vengeance  on  the  tyrant's  head. 

j    The  sun  ran  back  from  At  re  us'  monstrous  feast, 
And  his  fair  beams  in  murky  clouds  suppressed  j 
Why  shines  he  now  ?  why  lends  his  golden  light 
To  these  worse  parricides,  this  more  accursed 
sight? 

But  Chance  guides  all;  the  gods  their  task  forego, 
And  Providence  no  longer  reigns  below. 

THE  GElf  E»AL  COHTLAGRATIOlT.f 

Kirow  too,  proud  conqueror,  thy  wrath  in  vain 
Strews  with  unburied  carcasses  the  plain. 
What  is  it  to  thy  malice,  if  they  burn, 
Rot  in  the  field,  or  moulder  in  the  urn  ? 
The  forms  of  matter  all,  dissolving  die, 
And  lost  in  Nature's  blending  bosom  lie. 
Though  now  thy  cruelty  denies  a  grave, 
These  and  the  world,  one  common  lot  shall 
have; 

One  last  appointed  flame,  by  fate's  docrde, 
Shall  waste  yon  azure  heavens,  this  earth,  and 
sea; 

Shall  knead  the  dead  up  in  one  mingled  mass, 
Where  stars  and  they  shall  undistinguish'd  pass. 
And  though  thou  scorn  their  fellowship,  yet 
know, 

High  as  thy  own  can  soar,  these  souls  shall  go ; 
Or  find,  perhaps,  a  better  place  below. 


•  Speaking  of  Cornelia,  in  another  part  of  the  Pkar- 
juiao,  our  poet  says:— 

So  wai  she  lov'd,  so  winning  was  her  grace, 

Bach  lowly  sweetness  dwelt  upon  her  face ; 

In  such  humility  her  life  she  led. 

E'en  while  her  lord  was  Rome's  commanding  head, 

As  if  his  fortune  were  already  fled.— Book  viii.— 204. 

f  Had  Liican  ever  conversed  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome, 
or  seen  that  epistle  of  his,  wherein  he  speaks,  on  this 
subject? 


Book  VIII. 

POTHI2TU8  IW8TIGAT1XG  PTOLEMY  TO  SBSTBOY 
FOMPST. 

To  strictest  justice  many  ills  belong, 
And  honesty  is  often  in  tho  wrong : 
Chiefly  when  stubborn  rules  her  zealots  push, 
To  favour  those  whom  Fortune  means  to  crush. 
But  thou,  oh  royal  Ptolemy!  be  wise; 
Change  with  the  gods,  and  fly  whom  Fortune 
flies. 

Not  earth,  from  yon  high  heavens  which  we 
admire, 

Not  from  the  wat'ry  element  the  flre, 
Are  sever'd  by  distinction  half  so  wide, 
As  int'rest  and  integrity  divide. 
The  mighty  power  of  kings  no  more  prevails, 
When  Justice  comes  with  her  deciding  scales. 
Freedom  for  all  things,  and  a  lawless  sword, 
Alone  support  an  arbitrary  lord. 
He  that  is  cruel  must  be  bold  in  ills, 
And  find  his  safety  from  the  blood  he  spills. 
For  piety,  and  virtue's  starving  rules, 
To  mean  retirements  let  them  lead  their  fools: 
There,  may  they  still  ingloriously  be  good; 
None  can  be  safe  in  courts,  who  blush  at  blood. 
Nor  do  we  turn,  unpitying,  from  distress ; 
We  fly  not  Pompey's  woes,  but  seek  success. 
The  prudent  on  the  prosperous  still  attends, 
And  none  but  fools  choose  wretches  for  their 
friends. 


Book  IX. 

CATO't  FBAISB  OF  OF  POXPBT. 

Meantime  the  shores,  the  seas,  and  skies 
around, 

With  mournful  cries  for  Pompey's  death  resound. 
A  rare  example  have  their  sorrows  shown, 
Yet  in  no  age  beside,  nor  people  known, 
How  falling  power  did  with  compassion  meet, 
And  crowds  doplor'd  the  ruins  of  the  great 

But  oh !  not  all  the  sorrows  of  the  crowd 
That  spoke  their  free  impatient  thoughts  aloud, 
That  tax'd  the  gods,  as  authors  of  their  woe, 
And  charg'd  them  with  neglect  of  things  below, 
Not  all  the  marks  of  the  wild  people's  love, 
The  hero's  soul,  like  Cato's  praise,  could  move: 
Few  were  his  words,  but  from  an  honest  heart, 
Where  faction  and  where  favour  had  no  part, 
But  truth  made  up  for  passion  and  for  art, 

"  We've  lost  a  Roman  citizen,  (he  said,) 
One  of  the  noblest  of  that  name  is  dead  ; 
Who,  though  not  equal  to  our  fathers  found, 
Nor  by  their  strictest  rules  of  justice  bound, 
Yet  from  his  faults  this  benefit  we  draw, 
He,  for  his  country's  good,  transgressed  her  law, 
To  keep  a  bold, 'licentious  age  in  awe. 
Rome  held  her  freedom  still,  though  he  was 
great; 

Ho  sway'd  the  senate,  but  they  rul'd  the  state. 
When  crowds  were  willing  to  have  worn  his 
chain, 

He  chose  his  private  station  to  retain, 
That  all  might  free,  and  equal  all  remain. 
War's  boundless  power  be  never  sought  to  use, 
Nor  ask'd,  but  what  the  people  mi&bA 
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Much  he  possess'd,  and  wealthy  was  his  store, 
Yet  still  he  gather  d  but  to  give  the  more, 
And  Rome,  while  he  was  rich,  could  ne'er  be 
poor. 

He  drew  the  sword,  but  knew  its  rage  to  charm, 
And  lov'd  peace  best,  when  he  was  forc'd  to  arm ; 
Unmov'd  with  all  the  glittering  pomp  of  power, 
He  took  with  joy,  but  laid  it  down  with  more: 
His  chaster  household,  and  his  frugal  board, 
Nor  lewdness  did,  nor  luxury  afford, 
E'en  in  the  highest  fortunes  of  their  lord. 
His  noble  name,  his  country's  honour  grown, 
Was  venerably  round  the  nations  known, 
And  as  Rome's  fairest  light  and  brightest  glory 
shone. 

When  betwixt  Marius  and  fierce  Sylla  tost, 
The  commonwealth  her  ancient  freedom  lost, 
Some  shadow  yet  was  left,  some  show  of  power ; 
Now  e'en  the  name  with  Pompey  is  no  more : 
Senate  and  people  all  at  once  are  gone, 
Nor  need  the  tyrant  blush  to  mount  the  throne. 
Oh  happy  Pompey!  happy  in  thy  fate, 
Happy  by  falling  with  the  falling  state, 
Thy  death  a  benefit  the  gods  did  grant, 
Thou  might'st  have  liv'd  those  Pharian  swords 
lo  want 

Freedom,  at  least,  thou  didst  by  dying  gain." 

CATO  nr  THX  DXSXRTB  OF  AFRICA. 

Now  near  approaching  to  the  burning  zone, 
To  warmer,  calmer  skies  they  journey'd  on. 
The  slackening  storms  the  neighboring  sun  confess, 
The  heat  strikes  fiercer,  and  the  winds  grow  less, 
Whilst  parching  thirst  and  fainting  sweats  in- 
crease. 

As  forward  on  the  weary  way  they  went, 
Panting  with  drought,  and  all  with  labour  spent, 
Amidst  the  desert,  desolate  and  dry, 
One  chanc'd  a  little  trickling  spring  to  spy: 
Proud  of  the  prize,  he  drain'd  the  scanty  store, 
And  in  his  helmet  to  the  chieftain  bore. 
Around,  in  crowds,  the  thirsty  legions  stood, 
Their  throats  and  clammy  jaws  with  dust  be- 
strew'd, 

And  all  with  wishful  eyes  the  liquid  treasure 
view'd. 

Around  the  leader  cast  his  careful  look, 
Sternly,  the  tempting  envied  gift  he  took, 
Held  it,  and  thus  the  giver  fierce  bespoke : 
u  And  think'st  thou  then  that  1  want  virtue  most! 
Am  I  the  meanest  of  this  Roman  host ! 
Am  I  the  first  soft  coward  that  complains! 
That  shrinks,  unequal  to  these  glorious  pains ! 
Am  I  in  ease  and  infamy  the  first! 
Rather  be  thou,  base  as  thou  art,  accurs'd, 
Thou  that  dar'st  drink,  when  all  beside  thee 
thirst." 

He  said ;  and  wrathful  stretching  forth  his  band, 
Pourd  out  the  precious  draught  upon  the  sand. 
Well  did  the  water  thus  for  all  provide, 
Envied  by  none,  while  thus  to  all  denied, 
A  little  thus  the  gen'ral  want  supplied. 

Now  to  the  sacred  temple  they  draw  near, 
Whose  only  altars  Libyan  lands  revere ; 
There,  but  unlike  the  Jove  by  Rome  ador'd, 
A  form  uncouth,  stands  heaven's  almighty  Lord. 


No  regal  ensigns  grace  his  potent  hand, 
Nor  shakes  he  there  the  lightning's  flaming 
brand; 

But,  ruder  to  behold,  a  horned  ram 
Belies  the  god,  and  Ammon  is  his  name. 
There  though  he  reigns,  nnrivall'd  and  alone, 
O'er  the  rich  neighbours  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
Though  swarthy  Ethiops  are  to  him  confin'd, 
With  Araby  the  blest,  and  wealthy  Ind ; 
Yet  no  proud  domes  are  rais'd,  no  gems  are  seen, 
To  blaze  upon  his  shrines  with  costly  sheen ; 
But  plain  and  poor,  and  unprofan'd  he  stood, 
Such  as,  to  whom  our  great  forefathers  bow'd : 
A  god  of  pious  times,  and  days  of  old, 
That  keeps  his  temple  safe  from  Roman  gold. 
Here,  and  here  only,  through  wide  Libya's  space, 
Tall  trees,  the  land,  and  verdant  herbage  grace ; 
Here  the  loose  sands  by  plenteous  springs  are 
bound, 

Knit  to  a  mass,  and  moulded  into  ground : 
Here  smiling  nature  wears  a  fertile  dress, 
And  all  things  here  the  present  god  confess. 

Before  the  temple's  entrance,  at  the  gate, 
Attending  crowds  of  eastern  pilgrims  wait : 
These  from  the  horned  god  expect  relief: 
But  all  give  way  before  the  Larian  chief. 
His  host,  (as  crowds  are  superstitious  still) 
Curious  of  fate,  of  future  good  and  ill, 
And  fond  to  prove  prophetic  Amnion's  skill, 
Entreat  their  leader  to  the  god  would  go, 
And  from  his  oracle  Rome's  fortunes  know ; 
But  Labienus  chief  the  thought  approved, 
And  thus  the  common  suit  to  Cato  mov'd. 

u  Chance,  and  the  fortune  of  the  way,  be  said, 
Have  brought  Jove's  sacred  counsels  to  our  aid: 
This  greatest  of  the  gods,  this  mighty  chief, 
In  each  distress  shall  be  a  sure  relief; 
Shall  point  the  distant  dangers  from  afar, 
And  teach  the  future  fortunes  of  the  war. 
To  thee,  O  Cato !  pious !  wise !  and  just ! 
Their  dark  decrees  the  cautious  gods  shall  trust; 
To  thee  their  fore-determined  will  shall  tell: 
Their  will  has  been  thy  law,  and  thou  hast  kept 
it  well. 

Fate  bids  thee  now  the  noble  thought  improve; 
Fate  brings  thee  here,  to  meet  and  talk  with  Jove. 
Inquire  betimes,  what  various  chance  shall  come 
To  impious  Ctesar,  and  thy  native  Rome ; 
Try  to  avert,  at  least  thy  country's  doom. 
Ask  if  these  arms  our  freedom  shall  restore : 
Or  else,  if  laws  and  right  shall  be  no  more. 
Be  thy  great  breast  with  sacred  knowledge 
fraught, 

To  lead  us  in  the  wand'ring  maze  of  thought: 
Thou*,  that  to  Virtue  ever  wert  inclin'd, 
Learn  what  it  is,  bow  certainly  defin'd, 
And  leave  some  perfect  rule  to  guide  mankind." 

Full  of  the  god  that  dwelt  within  his  breast, 
The  hero  thus  his  secret  mind  expressed, 
And  inborn  truths  reveal'd ;  truths  which  might 
well 

Become  e'en  oracles  themselves  to  tell. 
"What,  Labienus!  would  thy  fond  desire 
Of  horned  Jove's  prophetic  shrine  inquire, 
Whether  to  seek  in  arms  a  glorious  doom, 
Or  basely  live,  and  see  a  king  in  Rome  1 
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be  nothing  more  than  death's  delay, 
nous  force  can  honest  minds  dismay, 
)bity  may  Fortune's  frown  disdain, 
11  to  mean  is  all  that  Virtue  can, 
ight,  dependent  on  itself  alone, 
no  addition  from  success — 'tis  known : 
in  my  heart  these  constant  truths  I  bear, 
VmmoQ  cannot  write  them  deeper  there, 
mis  allied  to  God,  within  them  feel 
ecret  dictates  of  the  Almighty  will, 
s  his  voice,— be  tkis  our  oracle, 
first  his  breath  the  seeds  of  life  instill'd, 
at  we  ought  to  know  was  then  reveal'd. 
in  we  think  the  omnipresent  Mind 
uth  to  Lybia's  desert  sands  confin'd, 
known  to  few,  obscur'd  and  lost  to  He- 
re a  temple  of  the  Deity 
>t  earth,  sea,  and  air,  yon  azure  pole, 
:hief,  his  holiest  shrine,  the  virtuous  soul? 
s*er  the  eye  can  pierce,  the  feet  can  move, 
■vide,  this  boundless  universe,  is  Jove. 
)ject  mind?,  which  doubt  because  they  fear, 
pious  awe  to  juggling  priests  repair ; 
it  not  what  lying  prophets  toll- 
is  the  only  certain  oracle. 


BookX. 

ALIXAJTDIft  THE  OftlAT. 

the  vain  youth,  who  made  the  world  his 
prize, 

prosperous  robber,  Alexander  lies: 
pitying  death,  at  length,  had  freed  mankind, 
?red  rest  his  bones  were  here  consign 'd : 
Dnes,  that  better  had  been  toss'd  and  huri'd, 
just  contempt,  around  the  injur d  world, 
rtune  spar'd  the  dead ;  and  partial  fate, 
;es,  fix'd  his  Pharian  empire's  date.* 

)m  the  first  Ptolemy  who  succeeded  Alexander,  to 
rthlesa  prince,  who  murdered  Pompey,  about  two 
id  and  eif  hty  yean. 


If  e'er  our  long-lost  liberty  return, 
That  carcass  is  reserv'd  for  public  scorn : 
Now,  it  remains  a  monument  confest, 
How  one  proud  man  could  lord  it  o'er  the  rest 
To  Macedon,  a  corner  of  the  earth, 
The  vast  ambitious  spoiler  ow'd  his  birth : 
There,  soon,  he  scorn'd  his  father's  humbler 
reign, 

And  view'd  his  vanquished  Athens  with  die- 
dain. 

Driven  headlong  on,  by  fate's  resistless  force, 
Through  Asia's  realms  he  took  his  dreadful 
course : 

His  ruthless  sword  laid  human  nature  waste, 
And  desolation  follow'd  where  he  pass'd. 
Red  Ganges  blush'd,  and  fam'd  Euphrates' 
flood, 

With  Persian  this,  and  that  with  Indian  blood. 
Such  is  the  bolt  which  angry  Jove  employs, 
When,  tmdistinguishing,  his  wrath  destroys : 
Such  to  mankind,  portentous  meteors  rise, 
Trouble  the  gazing  earth,  and  blast  the  skies. 
Nor  flame,  nor  flood,  his  restless  rage  with- 
stand, 

Nor  Syrts  unfaithful,  nor  the  Libyan  sand : 
O'er  waves  unknown  he  meditates  his  way, 
And  seeks  the  boundless  empire  of  the  sea ; 
E'en  to  the  utmost  west  he  would  have  gone, 
Where  Tethys'  lap  receives  the  setting  sun ; 
Around  each  pole  his  circuit  would  have  made, 
And  drunk  from  secret  Nile's  remotest  head, 
When  Nature's  hand  his  wild  ambition  stay'd ; 
With  him,  that  power  his  pride  had  lov'd  so 
well, 

His  monstrous,  universal  empire,  fell : 

No  heir,  no  just  successor  left  behind, 

Eternal  wars  he  to  his  friends  assign'd, 

To  tear  the  world,  and  scramble  for  mankind.* 

•  Our  Milton  entertained  a  like  reverenee  for  "gnat 
conquerors."— See  Per.  Lost,  zi.— 691,  fee,  and  Par. 
tUg.  UL  71,  Jte. 
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[Born  about  24,- Died  about  90,  A.  D.] 


:us  Si  li  us-It  a  Lie  us  is  supposed  to  have 
of  a  noble  family,  and  born  either  at  Italica 
lin,  or  at  Corfinium  in  Italy,  which,  accord- 
Strabo,  had  the  name  of  Italica  given  to  it 
I  the  Social  War.  He  distinguished  him- 
t  the  bar,  and  rose  to  the  consulate  the  same 
hat  Nero  was  assassinated.  He  afterwards 
red  much  honour  from  his  conduct  as  pro- 
l  in  Asia,  under  Vespasian.  In  the  decline 
5,  he  retired  into  Campania,  and  being  af- 
l  with  a  painful  and  incurable  disease,  he 
gth,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  put  an  end  to 
vn  life,  by  abstaining  from  all  sustenance. 
65 


The  latinity  of  Silius  is  elegant  and  pore,  and 
his  versification  smooth,  but  so  studiously  model- 
led on  that  of  Virgil,  as  to  have  obtained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  "Virgil's  Ape."  The  subject 
of  his  chief  poem  is  the  second  Punic  war,  as 
related  in  the  third  Decade  of  Livy,  and  including 
all  the  principal  events  of  that  war,  from  the 
siege  of  Saguntum  down  to  the  defeat  of  Hanni- 
bal, and  the  conquest  of  Carthage.* 


•  For  further  particular!  concerning  this  poet,  see 
Pliny's  ffWllM,  L.  M.,  Bptat.  7. 
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FROM  THE  PUNIC  WAR. 

FAisAsi  or  11111111  ovim  thi  iin. 

Bbtoyd  the  Pyrenean's  lofty  bound, 
Through  blackening  forests,  shagg'd  with  pine 
around, 

The  Carthaginian  pass'd  ;  and  fierce  explored 
The  Volcan  champaign  witli  his  wasting  sword. 
Then  trod  the  threatening  banks  with  hastening 
force, 

Where  Rhone,  high-swelling,  rolls  its  sweeping 
course. 

From  Alpine  heights,  and  steep  rocks  capp'd 
with  snow, 

Gushes  the  Rhone,  where  Gaul  is  stretch'd  below, 
Cleaves  with  a  mighty  surge  the  foaming  plain, 
And  with  broad  torrent  rushes  in  the  main. 
Swollen  Arar  mingles  slow  its  lingering  tide, 
That,  silent  gliding,  scarcely  seems  to  glide : 
Caught  in  the  headlong  whirlpool,  breaks  away, 
Snatch'd  through  the  plains,  and  starting  from 
delay ; 

Plunged  in  the  deep  the  hurried  stream  is  tost, 
And  in  the  greater  flood  its  name  is  lost. 
Alert  the  troops  its  bridgeless  current  brave, 
With  bead  and  neck  uprais'd  above  the  wave, 
Secure  their  steely  swords,  or  firm  divide, 
With  sinewy  arms,  the  strong  and  boisterous  tide. 
The  war  steed,  bound  on  rafts,  the  river  treads ; 
Nor  the  vast  elephant,  retarding,  dreads 
To  tempt  the  ford;  while  scatter'd  earth  they 
throw 

Q'er  the  tied  planks  that  hide  the  stream  below. 
Loosed  from  the  banks  the  gradual  cord  extends, 
And  on  the  flood  the  unconscious  beast  descends. 
As  the  troop 'd  quadrupeds,  down  sliding  slow, 
Launch'd  on  the  stream,  that,  quivering,  dash'd 
below, 

Beneath  the  incumbent  weight,  with  starting  tide, 
The  rapid  Rhone  pour'd  back  on  every  side : 
Toss'd  its  white  eddies  o'er  the  frothy  strand, 
And,  sullen,  niurmur  d  on  its  chafing  sand. 
Now  stretch'd  the  onward  host  their  long  array, 
Through  the  Tricastine  plains  ;  and  wound  their 
way 

O'er  smooth  ascents,  and  where  Vocontia  yields 
The  level  champaign  of  her  verdant  fields. 
Athwart  their  easy  march  Drueutia  spread 
The  devastation  of  its  torrent  bed : 
Turbid  with  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  descends 
The  Alpine  stream :  the  ashen  forests  rends; 
Rolls  mountain  fragments,  crumbling  to  the  shock, 
And  beats  with  raving  surge  the  channel'd  rock. 
Of  nameless  depth,  its  ever-changing  bed 
Betrays  the  fording  warriors'  faithless  tread ; 
The  broad  and  fiat  pontoon  is  luunuh'd  in  vain, 
High  swells  the  flood  with  deluges  of  rain; 
Snatch "d  with  his  arms,  the  staggering  soldier 
slides, 

And  mangled  bodies  toss  in  gulfy  tides. 

But  now,  the  o'erlianjriritf  Alps,  in  prospect  near, 

Krface  remernber'd  toils  in  future  fear. 

While  with  eternal  frost,  with  hailstones  piled, 

The  ice  of  ai?es  grasps  those  summits  wild. 

Stilfriiing  with  snow,  the  mountain  soars  in  air, 

And  fronts  the  rising  sun,  unmcUed.  \>y  \ta  %Vat* 


As  the  Tartarean  gulf 
Yawns  to  the  gloomy 
So  high  earth's  heavir 
And  shrouds  the  heave 
No  spring,  no  summei 
Lone  winter  dwells  u 
And  guards  his  mansi 
Mustering  from  far,  ai 
Black  rains,  and  hailn 

of  storm. 
Here  in  their  wrathful 
And  the  blasts  struggl 
The  upward  sight  a  s\ 
And  the  high  crags  re 
First  Hercules  those  i 
And  midst  the  aerial  I 
The  gods  beheld  hiu 

cloud, 
While  sinking  rocks  b 
And,  striving,  leave  th 
Where  never  foot  hat 
Did  Taurus,  piled  on 
And  Mimas,  heav'd  o 
H  annus  its  steepy  ma 
And  Pelion,  rear'd  on 
Mountain  on  mountai 
And  lesseuing  shrink 
A  lingering,  holy  drej 
His  step  hung  doubtfi 
It  leem'd  that  Nature 
That  their  invading  a 
But  no  rude  Alp,  no  t 
Mov'd  Hannibal,  und 
Indignant  sadness  on  I 
As  with  exhorting  wc 
Their  languid  hopes  i 

were  ours, 
Tired  with  the  favoui 
Siqk  of  our  long  succe 
That  crown'd  the  labo 
To  turn  our  recreant  1 
And  slothful  yield,  wl 
Oh !  now,  my  friends, 
Despotic  Rome's  prou( 
The  capitol  of  Jove !  t 
The  prize  of  toil,  ami 
He  spoke :  nor  they « 
Up  the  steep  hills,  the 
Transgress'd  the  Here 

known 
Tracts  yet  untrodden, 
When  inaccessible  the 
He  burst  a  passage  tin 
He  first  the  opposing  j 
And  bade  the  unconqi 
Cheer'd  on  the  liugei 

high, 

Stood  on  the  crajf,  and 
Oft  when  the  slippery 
And  concrete  frost  the 
Through  the  reluctant 
The  upward  track,  tin 
Oft  the  thawed  surface 
Suck'd  in  the  absorbin 
Or  from  high  ridge  th€ 
In  humid  ruiu  whelm' 
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On  dusky  wings  the  west  wind  swept  the  heaven, 
Full  in  their  face  the  snowy  whirls  were  driven  ; 
Now  from  their  empty  grasp  the  arms  are  torn, 
And  sudden  on  the  howling  whirlwind  borne; 
Snatch'd  on  the  blast,  the  wrested  weapons  fly, 
And  wheel  in  airy  eddies  round  the  sky— 
When,  striving  o'er  th'  ascent,  the  height  they 
gain, 

With  planted  foot,  increasing  toils  remain : 
Yet  other  heights  their  upward  view  surprise, 
And  opening  mountains  upon  mountains  rise. 
No  joy  results  from  breathless  efforts  past, 
The  plains  are  won,  yet  still  the  mountains 
last; 

Repeated  summits  fright  their  aching  eyes, 
While  one  white  heap  of  frost  in  circling  prospect 
lies. 

Thus  in  mid  sea  the  mariner  explores, 
With  fruitless  longing,  the  receded  shores : 
When  no  fresh  wind,  with  spirit-stirring  gale, 
Bends  the  tall  mast,  or  fills  the  nagging  sail ; 
O'er  boundless  deeps  his  eyes  exhausted  rove, 
And  rest,  relieved,  upon  the  skies  above. 


O'er  jagged  heights,  and  icy  fragments  rude, 
Thus  climb  they,  midst  the  mountain  solitude, 
And  from  the  rocky  summit*,  haggard  show 
Their  half-wild  visage,  clotted  thick  with  snow- 
Continual  drizzlings  of  the  drifting  air 
Scar  their  rough  cheeks,  and  stiffen  in  their  hair. 
Now,  pour'd  from  craggy  dens,  a  headlong  force, 
The  Alpine  hordes  hang  threat'ning  on  their 
course; 

Track  the  known  thickets,  beat  the  mountain  snow, 
Bound  o'er  the  steeps,  and,  hovering,  hem  the  foe. 
Here  chang'd  the  scene ;  the  snows  were  crim- 
soned o'er, 
The  hard  ice  trickled  to  the  tepid  gore ; 
With  pawing  hoof  the  courser  delv'd  the  ground, 
And  rigid  frost  his  clinging  fetlock  bound ; 
Nor  yet  his  slippery  fall  the  peril  ends, 
The  fracturing  ice  the  bony  socket  rends. 
Twelve  times  they  measur'd  the  long  light  of  day, 
And  night's  bleak  gloom,  and  urged  through 

wounds  their  way ; 
Till  on  the  topmost  ridge  their  camp  was  flung, 
High  o'er  the  steepy  crags,  in  airy  distance,  hung. 


STATIUS. 


[From  about  the  middle,  to  the  end  of  the  fint  century.] 


Pun li us  Papikius  Statius  was  the  son  of 
Papinius  Statius,  (a  writer  of  some  eminence  in 
his  day,)  and  born  at  Naples.  He  became  so 
popular  as  a  poet,  or  rather  as  a  rehearser,  that 
all  Rome,  according  to  Juvenal,  would  flock  to 
hear  him. 

When  Sutiae  flx'd  a  morning  to  recite 
His  Thebaid  to  the  town,  with  what  delight 


They  flock'd  to  hear !  with  what  fond  raptor*  haag 
On  the  sweet  strains,  made  sweeter  by  his  tongue ! 

Qigord. 

Besides  the  Thebaid,  (in  the  composition  and 
revision  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  twelve 
years,)  Statius  composed  several  minor  pieces, 
under  the  title  of  Sylvw,  and  left  a  fragment  at 
his  death,  entitled  the  Achilleid. 


FROM  THE  THEBAID. 
Book  VI. 

Tbiid  in  the  labours  of  the  disc  came  on, 
With  sturdy  step  and  slow,  Hippomedon ; 
Artful  and  strong,  he  pois'd  the  well  known 
weight, 

By  Phlegyas  warn'd,  and  fir'd  by  Mnesthens' 
fate, 

That  to  avoid,  and  this  to  emulate. 

His  vigorous  arm  he  tried  before  he  flung, 

Brac'd  all  his  nerves,  and  every  sinew  strung ; 

Then,  with  a  tempest's  whirl,  and  wary  eye, 

Pursued  his  cast,  and  hurl'd  the  orb  on  high : 

The  orb  on  high,  tenacious  of  its  course,  • 

True  to  the  mighty  arm  that  gave  it  force, 

Far  overleaps  all  bound,  and  joys  to  see 

Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victory. 

The  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 

Tremble,  ere  it  precipitates  its  fall ; 


The  ponderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving 
ground, 

While  vales,  and  woods,  and  echoing  hills  re- 
bound. 

As  when  from  Etna's  smoking  summit  broke, 
The  eyeless  Cyclops  heav'd  the  craggy  rock ; 
Where  Ocean  frets  beneath  the  dashing  oar, 
And  parting  surges  round  the  vessel  roar; 
'Twas  there  he  aira'd  the  meditated  harm, 
And  scarce  Ulysses  scap'd  his  giant  arm. 
A  tiger's  pride  the  victor  bore  away, 
With  native  spots  and  artful  labour  gay ; 
A  shining  border  round  the  margin  roll'd, 
And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold. 


TO  SLEEP. 
How  have  I  wrong'd  thee,  Sleep,  thou  gentlest 
power 

Of  heaven  I  that  I  alone^  tA  fctwfc&Xssw^ 
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MARTIAL. 


Still  from  thy  soft  embraces  am  repress'd, 
Nor  drink  oblivion  on  thy  balmy  breast! 
Now  every  field  and  every  flock  is  thine, 
And  seeming  slumbers  bend  the  mountain  pine ; 
Hush'd  is  the  tempest's  howl,  the  torrent's 
roar, 

And  the  smooth  wave  lies  pillow'd  on  the  shore. 
Seven  times  the  moon  returns;  yet  pale  and 
weak, 

Distemper  sits  upon  ray  faded  cheek : 

The  emerging  stars,  from  Etna's  mount  that  rise, 

And  Venus'  fires  have  re-illumed  the  skies ; 

Still,  past  my  plaints,  Aurora's  chariot  flew ; 

Her  shaken  lash  dropp'd  cold  the  pitying  dew. 

Can  I  endure  f  not  if  to  me  were  given 

The  eyes  of  Argus,  sentinel  of  heaven ; 


Those  thousand  eyes,  that  watch  alternate  kept, 
Nor  all  o'er  all  his  body  waked  or  slept. 
Ah  mel  yet  now,  beneath  night's  lengthening 
shade, 

Some  youth's  twin'd  arms  enfold  the  twining 
maid; 

Willing  he  wakes,  while  midnight  hours  roll  on, 
And  scorns  thee,  Sleep !  and  waves  thee  to  be 
gone. 

Come,  then,  from  them!  oh  leave  their. bed  for 


I  bid  thee  not  with  all  thy  plumes  incline 
On  my  bow'd  lids;  this  kindest  boon  beseems 
The  happy  crowd,  that  share  thy  softest  dreams ; 
Let  thy  wand's  tip  but  touch  my  closing  eye, 
Or,  lightly  hovering,  skim,  and  pass  me  by. 


MARTIAL. 


[Born  about  tV-Died  about  106,  A.  D.] 


Mahcus  Yalieius  Mahtialib  was  a  native 
of  Bilbilis  (now  Arragon)  in  Spain.  He  migrated 
to  Rome  when  very  young,  and  was  destined  for 
the  bar ;  but  his  inclinations  leading  him  to  poetry, 
he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  his  satiric 
epigrams.*   He  was  patronized  by  Silius-Italicus 

•  The  example  of  Martial  haa  associated  the  Idea  of  a 
•ting  or  point  with  the  epigram,  which  implied  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  abort  and  aimple  Inscription. 


and  the  younger  Pliny,  received  the  rank  of  knight- 
hood from  the  emperor  Domitian,  and  acquired 
a  considerable  estate  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Marcel  la. 

For  the  general  character  of  Martial's  writ- 
ings, though  not,  perhaps,  of  his  life,  we  may 
refer  to  the  following  line  in  one  of  his  own  epi- 
grams;— 

**  Laaciva  eat  nobis  psglna,  vita  proba  eat." 


TO  CATO. 
Why  dost  thou  come,  great  censor  of  the  age, 
To  see  the  loose  diversions  of  the  stage  ? 
With  awful  countenance,  and  brow  severe, 
What,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  dost  thou  here  * 
See  the  mix'd  crowd !  bow  giddy,  lewd,  and  vain ! 
Didst  thou  come  in  but  to  go  out  again  ? 

TO  DECIANUS. 
That  you,  like  Thrasea,  or  like  Cato,  great, 
Pursue  their  maxims,  but  decline  their  fate; 
Not  rashly  aim  the  dagger  at  your  heart; 
More  to  my  wish  you  act  a  Roman's  part 
I  like  not  him,  who  fame  by  death  retrieves ; 
Give  me  the  man  who  merits  praise,  and  lives. 


ARRIA  AND  PiETUS. 

Whiw  Arria  from  her  wounded  side 
To  Paetus  gave  the  reeking  steel, 

"I  feel  not  what  I've  done,"  she  cried, 
"  What  Peetus  is  to  do,  I  feel." 


TO  JULIUS. 

Thou,  whom  (if  faith  or  honour  recommends 
A  friend)  I  rank  amongst  my  dearest  friends, 
Remember,  that  you're  verging  on  threescore ; 
Few  days  of  life  remain,  if  any  more. 
Defer  not  what  no  future  time  insures, 
And  only  what  is  past,  consider  yours. 
Successive  cares  and  troubles  for  you  stay ; 
Pleasure  not  so;  it  quickly  glides  away. 
Then  seize  it  fast ;  embrace  it  ere  it  flies ; 
Oft  in  the  embrace  it  vanishes,  it  dies. 
"  I'll  live  to-morrow" — (so  the  fool  will  say,) — 
To-morrow  is  too  late ;  then  lire  to-day. 


RUFUS. 

Lit  Rufus  weep,  rejoice,  stand,  sit,  or  walk, 
Still  he  can  nothing  but  of  Neevia  talk : 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  ask  questions,  or  dispute, 
Still  he  must  speak  of  Nama,  or  be  mute. 
He  wrote  his  father,  ending  with  this  line, 
"I  am,  my  lovely  Nsevia,  only  thine." 


MARTIAL. 
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TO  CATULLA. 

iu  fairest  girl  of  all  I  see ! 
o  fair,  yet  so  debas'd  ! 
would  that  aught  could  render  thee 
>ess  beauteous,  or  more  chaste. 


J  ANTONIUS, — A  GOOD  MAN. 

ph  elate,  in  fame  and  conscience  clear, 
t  numbers  now  his  eightieth  year ; 
the  past,  and  sees,  without  a  sigh, 
citable  step  of  fate  draw  nigh, 
ory  of  dark  days,  but  pleasant  ally- 
but  willingly  he  would  recall, 
ife's  stage  prolonged ;  thus  he,  blest  manl 
rice,  who  can  enjoy  life's  former  span. 


THE  PARASITE. 

om  the  bath,  or  hot,  or  cold,  you  come, 
1  Menogenes  attends  you  home ; 
:  the  courts  you  ply  the  healthy  ball, 
i  it  up  adroitly,  should  it  fall : 
wash'd,  though  dress'd,  he  follows  where 
it  flies, 

s  and  returns  the  dusty  prize, 
r whelms  you  with  civilities, 
your  towel ;  and,  though  more  defiTd 
e  foul  linen  of  a  sickly  child, 
ear  'tis  whiter  than  the  driven  snow;— 
tur  lank  hair  across  your  wrinkled  brow, 
h  a  tone  of  extasy  he'll  swear 
•3  had  not  such  a  head  of  hair !" 
will  bring  the  vomit  to  your  hand, 
>e  the  drops  that  on  your  forehead  stand ; 
nd  admire  you,  till,  fatigued,  you  say,— 
good  friend,  do  dine  with  me  to-day  1 


GENEROSITY  TO  FRIENDS. 

i  may  break  locks,  and  with  your  cash 
retire : 

cient  seat  may  be  consumed  by  fire : 
refuse  to  pay  you  what  they  owe : 
ungrateful  field  the  seed  you  sow ; 
y  be  plundered  by  a  jilting  whore : 
ips  may  sink  at  sea  with  all  their  store : 
res  to  friends,  so  much  from  fate  secures : 
the  only  wealth  for  ever  yours. 


TO  QUINCTILIAN. 

i  not,  sir,  (you  who  instruct  the  town 
rue  wisdom  of  the  sacred  gown,) 
nake  haste  to  live,  and  cannot  hold 
y  out,  till  I  grow  rich  and  old. 
delays  and  doubts  no  time  does  give, 
rer  yet  made  haste  enough  to  live, 
defrr  it  when  preposterous  care 
imself,  and  reaches  to  Vis  heir; 
es  In*  father's  boanded  h»r,  despise, 
10m  his  oWhj  tr •  ,  uov  «r  *». 
lble  thoughts  i-  >  gl?  require, 
is  that  shine  with  augut  b-  ,  c-jnstant  fire ; 


I  will  content  the  avarice  of  my  sight 
With  the  fair  gildings  of  reflected  light: 
Pleasures  abroad  the  sport  of  Native  yields, 
Her  living  fountains  and  her  smiling  fields; 
And  then  at  home,  what  pleasure  is't  to  see 
A  little,  cleanly,  cheerful  family ! 
Which,  if  a  chaste  wife  crown,  no  less  in  her 
Than  fortune,  I  the  golden  mean  prefer : 
Too  noble,  nor  too  wise,  she  should  not  be, 
No,  nor  too  rich,  too  fair,  too  fond  of  me. 
Thus  let  my  life  slide  silently  away, 
With  sleep  all  night,  and  quiet  all  the  day. 


TO  FRONTO. 

Will  then,  sir,  you  shall  know  how  far  extend 
The  prayers  and  hopes  of  your  poetic  friend  j 
He  does  not  palaces  nor  manors  crave, 
Would  be  no  lord,  but  less  a  lord  would  have : 
The  ground  he  holds,  if  he  his  own  can  call, 
He  quarrels  not  with  heaven,  because  'tis  small : 
Let  gay  and  toilsome  greatness  others  please, 
He  loves  of  homely  littleness  the  ease : 
Can  any  man  in  gilded  rooms  attend, 
And  his  dear  hours  in  humble  visits  spend, 
When  in  the  fresh  and  beauteous  fields  he  may 
With  various  healthful  pleasures  fill  the  day? 
If  there  be  man,  ye  gods !  I  ought  to  hate, 
Dependence  and  attendance  be  his  fate ; 
Still  let  him  busy  be,  and  in  a  crowd, 
And  very  much  a  slave,  and  very  proud : 
Thus  he,  perhaps,  powerful  and  rich 
grow; 

No  matter,  0  ye  gods !  that  Til  allow ; 
But  let  him  peace  and  freedom  never  see ; 
Let  him  not  love  this  life,  who  loves  not  me. 


may 


TO  MAXIMUS. 

Would  you  be  free?  Tis  your  chief  wish,  you 
say: 

Come  on;  Til  show  thee,  friend  1  the  certain 
way. — 

If  to  no  feasts  abroad  thou  lov'st  to  go, 
Whilst  bounteous  God  does  bread  at  home  be- 
stow; 

If  thou  the  goodness  of  thy  clothes  dost  prize, 
By  thine  own  use,  and  not  by  others1  eyes ; 
If,  only  safe  from  weathers,  thou  canst  dwell 
In  a  small  house,  but  a  convenient  shell; 
If  thou,  without  a  sigh,  or  golden  wish, 
Canst  look  upon  thy  beechen  bowl  and  dish  ;— 
If,  in  thy  mind  such  power  and  greatness  be, 
The  Persian  king's  a  slave  compared  with  thee. 


TO  JULIUS  MARTIALIS. 
Ir,  my  dear  Martial,  fate  allow'd 
A  safe  retreat  from  folly's  crowd ; 
If,  far  from  care  and  busy  strife, 
Together  we  could  lead  our  life, 
True  happiness  we  would  not  rate 
By  frequent  visits  to  the  great ; 
Nor  bear  the  wrangling  lawyer  bawl, 
Nor  range  proud  statues  round  oar  h*JJL 
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FROM  THE  SATIRES. 

S  IT.  DOMITIA1T  AHD  THE  TURIOT. 

that  where  the  fane  of  Venus  stands, 
Lncona's  coast  by  Grsecian  hands, 
andering  from  the  Illyrian  main, 
ide  bosom  of  the  bursting  seine, 
draught  the  astonish'd  boatman  eyes, 
pontiff 's  table  dooms  the  prize : 
ould  dare  to  sell  it?  who  to  buy? 
coast  swarm'd  with  many  a  practis'd 

,  prompt  to  swear  the  fish  had  fled 
rs  ponds,  ingrate !  where  long  it  fed, 
ecaptur'd,  claim'd  to  be  restor'd 
linion  of  its  ancient  lord  !  . .  . . 
dcring  crowd,  that  gathered  to  surrey 
ous  fish,  and  barr'd  the  fisher's  way, 
ength  retires ;  the  gates  unfold  !— 

the  excluded  senators  behold 
1  dainty  enter : — On  the  man 
omitian  press'd,  and  thus  began : 
a  private  table  far  too  great, 
1  sumptuously  your  genius  treat: 
iload  your  stomach,  and  devour 
estined  to  this  happy  hour, 
in  not ; — he  mark'd  the  toils  I  set, 
I,  a  willing  victim,  to  the  net." 
y  e'er  so  rank  ?  yet  he  grows  vain, 
est  rises  at  the  fulsome  strain, 
ivine  a  mortal  power  we  raise, 
x  no  hyperboles  in  praise, 
was  joy  unmix'd  ?  no  pot  is  found 
as  the  turbot's  ample  round : 
tress  he  calls  the  chiefs  of  state, 
he  objects  of  his  scorn  and  hate,) 
much  debate,  this  question  put— 
ye, Fathers!  shall thx fish  bk  cut?"' 
that  disgrace,"  Montanus  cries ; 
pot  be  form'd,  of  amplest  size, 
lose  slender  sides  the  fish,  dread  sire, 
id  his  vast  circumference  entire  1 
ig  the  tempcr'd  clay,  and  let  it  feel 
gyrations  of  the  plastic  wheel 
r,  thus  forewarn'd,  make  no  campaign, 
ur  potters  follow  in  your  train 
ended  ;  all  approv'd  the  plan, 
le  speech,  so  worthy  of  the  man ! 
the  old  court  luxury,  he  knew 
»  of  Nero  and  his  midnight  crew  ; 
t,  when  potent  draughts  had  fir'd  the 
tin, 

I  taste  was  spurr'd  to  gorge  again. — 

ly  time,  none  understood  so  well 

ce  of  good  eating :  he  could  tell, 

»t  rclifth,  if  his  oysters  fed 

jtupian  or  the  Lucrine  bed ; 

i  a  crab's  or  lobster's  colour,  name 

try,  nay,  the  district,  whence  it  came. 

wed  the  solemn  farce.  The  Fathers  rise, 

,  submissive,  from  the  presence  hies  :— 

nbling  wretches,  whom  the  chief,  in 

sport, 

g'd,  astonished,  to  the  Alban  court} 
stern  Cicambri  were  in  arms, 
Catti  threaten'd  new  alarms-, 


As  if  ill  news  by  flying  posts  had  coma, 

And  gathering  Nations  sought  the  fall  of  Rome! 

And  oh  1  that  ever  in  such  idle  sport 

Had  liv'd  the  lord  of  that  obsequious  court ; 

Nor  worse  em  ploy 'd  in  savage  scenes  of  blood, 

That  robb'd  the  city  of  the  brave  and  good — 

While  high-born  cowards  saw  their  brothers' 

.  doom, 
And  vengeance  slnmber'd  o'er  the  Lamiantomb. 
But  when  he  dar'd  assail  a  vulgar  tread, 
Up  rose  the  people,  and  the  tyrant  bled.* 

FBOM  B  ATI  EH  V.  FEIQ.UX1TT  MOBTIFICATIOWB 

TO  WHICH  THE  FOOR  ARK  EXPOSED  AT  THE 
TAB  LBS  OF  THB  RICH. 

Doxs  Virro  ever  pledge  you  ?  ever  sip 
The  liquor  louch'd  by  your  unhallow'd  lip? 
Or  is  there  one  of  all  your  tribe  so  free, 
So  desperate  as  to  say,  "  Sir,  drink  to  me  ?" 
O,  there  is  much  that  never  can  be  spoke 
By  a  poor  client  in  a  threadbare  cloak. 

But  should  some  god,  or  man  of  godlike  soul, 
The  malice  of  your  niggard  fate  control, 
And  bless  you  with  a  knight's  estate ;  how  dear 
Would  you  be  then !  how  wondrous  great  appear 
From  nothing !    Virro,  so  reserved  of  late, 
Grows  quite  familiar:  "Brother,  send  your  plate: 
Dear  brother  Trebius !  you  were  wont  to  say 
You  liked  this  trail,  I  think—oblige  me  pray  1"— 

0  Riches ! — this  dear  Brother  is  your  own ; 
To  you  this  friendship,  this  respect,  is  shown. 

FROM  BATIRB  VII.— THX  POET. 

But  he,  the  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 
Of  genius  fruitful  and  of  soul  sublime ; 
Who  from  the  glowing  mint  of  fancy  pours 
No  spurious  metal,  fused  from  common  ores, 
But  gold  to  matchless  purity  refin'd, 
And  stamp'd  with  all  the  godhead  in  his  mind; 
He,  whom  I  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint! 
Springs  from  a  soul  impatient  of  restraint, 
And  free  from  every  care ;  a  soul  that  loves  . 
The  Muses'  haunts,  clear  founts  and  shady  grove*. 
Never,  no,  never,  did  hx  wildly  rave, 
And  shake  bis  thyrsus  in  the  Aonian  cave. 
Whom  poverty  kept  sober,  and  the  cries 
Of  a  lean  stomach,  clamorous  for  supplies: 
No  ;  the  wine  circled  briskly  through  their  veins, 
When  Horace  pour'd  his  dithyrambic  strains!— 
What  room  for  fancy,  say,  unless  the  mind, 
And  all  its  thoughts,  to  poetry  resigned, 
Be  hurried,  with  resistless  force  along, 
By  the  two  kindred  powers  of  Wine  and  Song! 
O !  'tis  the  exclusive  business  of  a  breast 
Impetuous,  uncontroll'd, — not  one  distrest 
With  household  cares,  to  view  the  bright  abodes, 
The  steeds,  the  chariots,  and  the  forms  of  Gods : 

•  Of  this  illustrious  family  was  Alius  Lamia,  whom 
Domitlan,  after  having  first  robbed  him  of  bis  wife,  pat 
to  death. 

M  Princes  may  pick  their  suffering  nobles  oat. 
And,  one  by  one,  condemn  them  to  the  block ; 
Bat  when  the?        %ww  tavHNtaba*\» 

1  B*«a**. 
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And  the  fierce  Fury,  aa  her  snake*  the  shook, 
And  wither  d  the  Rutulian  with  a  look ! 
Those  snakes,  had  Virgil  no  Maecenas  found, 
Had  dropp'd,  in  listless  length,  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  still  slumbering  trump  groan'd  with  no 

mortal  sound.* 
Yet  we  expect,  from  Lappa's  tragic  rage, 
Such  scenes  as  graced,  of  old,  the  Athenian  stpge : 
Though  he,  poor  man,  from  hand  to  mouth  be  fed, 
And  driven  to  pawn  his  furniture  for  bread ! 

rmoif  si  ties  vm. — htcistet. 
"Youm  ancient  house !"  No  more.  I  cannot  see 
The  wondrous  merits  of  a  pedigree : 
No,  Ponticus  j — nor  of  a  proud  display 
Of  smoky  ancestors,  in  wax  or  clay ; 
^milius,  mounted  on  his  car  sublime, 
Curius,  half  wasted  by  the  teeth  of  time, 
Corvinus,  dwindled  to.  a  shapeless  bust, 
And  high-born  Galba,  crumbling  into  dust 

What  boots  it,  on  the  uveal  t*ii  to  trace, 
Through  many  a  branch,  the  founders  of  our  race, 
Time-honour'd  chiefs ;  if,  in  their  sight,  we  give 
A  loose  to  vice,  and  like  low  villains  live  ? 
Say,  what  avails  it,  that,  on  either  hand, 
The  stern  Numantii,  an  illustrious  band, 
Frown  from  the  walls,  if  their  degenerate  race 
Waste  the  long  night  at  dice,  before  their  face? 
If,  staggering  to  a  drowsy  bed,  they  creep 
At  that  prime  siour  when,  starting  from  their 
sleep, 

Their  sires  the  signal  of  the  fight  unfurl'd, 
And  drew  their  legions  forth,  and  won  the  world  ? 

Say,  why  should  Fabius,  of  th'  Herculean  name, 
To  the  griat  alt  a  a,  vaunt  his  lineal  claim, 
If,  softer  than  Euganean  lambs,  the  youth 
His  wanton  limbs  with  Etna's  pumice  smooth, 
And  shame  his  rough-hewn  sires?  if  greedy,  vain, 
If  a  vile  trafficker  in  secret  bane, 
He  blast  his  wretched  kindred  with  a  bust 
For  public  vengeance  to— reduce  to  dust! 

Fond  man!  though  all  the  heroes  of  your  line 
Bedeck  your  halls,  and  round  your  galleries  shine, 
In  proud  display ;  yet  take  this  truth  from  me — 

VlETUI  ALOITS  IS  TRUI  2TOB1LITT. 

Set  Cossus,  Drusus,  Paulus,  then  in  view, 
The  bright  example  of  their  lives  pursue ; 
Let  them  precede  the  statues  of  your  race, 
And  these,  when  consul,  of  your  rods  take  place. 

0  give  me  inborn  worth !  Dare  to  be  just, 
Firm  to  your  word,  and  faithful  to  your  trust  j 
These  praises  hear,  at  least  deserve  to  hear, 
I  grant  your  claim,  and  recognise  the  peer. 
Hail!  from  whatever  stock  you  draw  your  birth, 
The  son  of  Cossus  or  the  son  of  Earth, 
All  hail !  in  you  exulting  Rome  espies 
Her  guardian  Power,  her  great  Palladium  rise  ; 
And  shouts  like  Egypt,  when  her  priests  have 
found 

A  new  Osiris,  for  the  old  one  drown'd. 

But  shall  we  call  those  noble,  who  disgrace 
Their  lineage,  proud  of  an  illustrious  race  ? 
Vain  thought! 


♦  The  above  allusions  are  to  i 
lid,  Vllta,  and  Xllth  books  of  Virgil. 
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«  Away,  away!  ye  slaves  of  humblest  birth, 
Ye  dregs  of  Rome,  ye  nothings  of  the  earth, 
Whose  fathers  who  shall  tell !  my  ancient  line 
Descends  from  Cecrops."  Man  of  blood  divine! 
Live,  and  enjoy  the  secret  sweets  which  spring 
In  breasts  affined  to  so  remote  a  king ! — 
Yet  know,  amid  these  <*  dregs,"  low  grandeur's 
scorn, 

Will  those  be  found  whom  arts  and  arms  adorn : 
Some,  skilled  to  plead  a  noble  blockhead's  cause, 
And  solve  the  dark  enigmas  of  the  laws; 
Some,  who  the  Tigris'  hostile  banks  explore, 
And  plant  our  eagles  on  Batavia's  shore : 
While  thou,  in  mean,  inglorious  pleasure  lost, 
With  u  Cecrops!  Cecrops!"  all  thou  hast  to  boast, 
Art  a  full  brother  to  the  cross-way  stone, 
Which  clowns  have  chipp'd  the  head  of  Hermes 
on: 

For  'tis  no  bar  to  kindred,  that  thy  block 
Is  form'd  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  theirs  of  rock. 
Of  beasts,  great  son  of  Troy,  who  vaunts  the 
breed, 

Unless  renown'd  for  courage,  strength  or  speed  ? 
'Tis  thus  we  praise  the  horse,  who  mocks  our 
eyes, 

While,  to  the  goal,  with  lightning's  speed  he  flies! 
Whom  many  a  well-earn" d  palm  and  trophy 
grace, 

And  the  Cirque  hails,  unrivall'd  in  the  race ! 

Yes,  he  is  noble,  spring  from  whom  he  will, 
Whose  footsteps  in  the  dust  are  foremost  still : 
While  Hirpine's  stock  are  to  the  market  led, 
If  victory  perch  but  rarely  on  their  head. 
For  no  respect  to  pedigree  is  paid, 
No  honour  to  a  sire's  illustrious  shade. 
Flung  cheaply  off,  they  drag  the  cumbrous  wain, 
With  shoulders  bare,  and  bleeding  from  the 
chain ; 

Or  take,  with  some  blind  ass  in  concert  found, 
At  Nepo's  mill,  their  everlasting  round. 
That  Rome  may,  therefore,  too,  not  toues,  ad- 
mire, 

By  virtuous  actions,  first  to  praise  aspire ; 
Seek  not  to  shine  by  borrow' d  light  alone, 
But  with  your  fathers  glories  blend  your  own. 
This  to  the  youth,  whom  Rumour  brands  as 
vain 

And  swelling — full  of  his  Neronian  strain; 
Perhaps  with  truth ; — for  rarely  shall  we  find 
A  sense  of  modesty  in  that  proud  kind.— 
But  were  my  Ponticus  content  to  raise 
His  honours  thus,  on  a  forefather's  praise, 
Worthless  the  while— 'twould  tinge  my  cheeks 

with  shame — 
Tis  dangerous  building  on  another's  fame, 
Lest  the  substructure  fail,  and,  on  the  ground, 
Your  baseless  pile  be  hurl  d,  in  fragments,  round.— 
Stretch 'd  on  the  plain,  the  vine's  weak  tendrils  try 
To  clasp  the  elm  they  drop  from ; — fail,  and  die! 
Be  brave,  be  just : — and  when  your  country's 
laws 

Call  you  to  witness  in  a  dubious  cause, 
Though  Phalaris  plant  his  bull  before  your  eye, 
And,  frowning,  dictate  to  your  lips  the  lie, 
Think  it  a  crime  no  tears  can  e'er  efface, 
To  purchase  safety  with  compliance  base, 
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At  honour's  cost,  a  feverish  span  extend, 
And  sacbifici  foe  lifi,  life's  ohlt  shd. 
Life!  'tis  not  life — who  merits  death,  is  dead  :— 
Though  Gauran  oysters  for  his  feasts  be  spread, 
Though  his  limbs  drip  with  exquisite  perfume, 
And  the  late  rose  around  his  temples  bloom  1 

FROM  SATIRE  IX.  THE  SWIFT  APPROACH  OF  AGE. 

Swift  down  the  pathway  of  declining  years, 
As  on  we  journey  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
Youth  wastes  away,  and  withers  like  a  flower, 
The  lovely  phantom  of  a  fleeting  hour : 
'Mid  the  light  sallies  of  the  mantling  soul, 
The  smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  social  bowl, 
Inaudible,  the  foot  of  chilly  age 
Steals  on  our  joys,  and  drives  us  from  the  stage. 

FROM  SATIRE  X.  THE  YAH  ITT  OF  HUM  AIT  WISHES. 

lie  every  clime,  from  Ganges'  distant  stream, 
To  Gades,  gilded  by  the  western  beam, 
Few,  from  the  clouds  of  mental  error  free, 
In  its  true  light  or  good  or  evil  see. 
For  what,  with  reason,  do  we  seek  or  shun?* 
What  plan,  how  happily  soe?er  begun, 
But,  finish 'd,  we  our  own  success  lament, 
And  rue  the  pains,  so  fatally  misspent?— 
To  headlong  ruin  see  whole  houses  driven, 
Curs'd  with   their  prayers  by  too  indulgent 
heaven! 

Bewildered  thus,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
We  beg  pernicious  gifts  in  every  state, 
la  peace,  in  war.    A  full  and  rapid  flow 
Of  eloquence,  lays  many  a  speaker  low : 
E'en  strength  itself  is  fatal ;  Milo  tries 
His  wondrous  arms,  and— in  the  trial  dies! 

But  Avarice  wider  spreads  her  deadly  snare, 
And  hoards  amass'd  with  too  successful  care; 
Hoards,  which  o'er  all  paternal  fortunes  rise, 
As,  o'er  the  dolphin,  towers  the  whale  in  size. 
For  this,  in  other  times,  at  Nero's  word, 
The  ruffian  bands  unsheath'd  the  murderous 
sword, 

Rush'd  to  the  swelling  coffers  of  the  great, 
Chased  Lateranus  from  his  lordly  seat, 
Besieg'd  too  wealthy  Seneca's  wide  walls, 
And  closed,  terrific,  round  Longinus'  halls : 
While  sweetly  in  their  cocklofts  slept  the  poor, 
And  heard  no  soldier  thundering  at  their  door. 

The  traveller,  freighted  with  a  little  wealth, 
Sets  forth  at  night,  and  wins  his  way  by  stealth : 
E'en  then  he  fears  the  bludgeon  and  the  blade, 
And  starts  and  trembles  at  a  rush's  shade : 
While,  void  of  care,  the  beggar  trips  along, 
And,  in  the  spoiler's  presence,  trolls  his  song. 

The  first  great  wish  that  aU  with  rapture  own, 
The  general  cry  to  every  temple  known, 
Is  gold,  gold,  gold ! — %i  and  let,  all  gracious  powers, 
The  largest  chest  the  forum  boasts,  be  ours !" 
Yet  none  from  earthen  bowls  destruction  sip : 
Dread  then  the  draught,  when,  mantling  at  your 
lip, 


»  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  Powers 
Deny  us  Or  our  good ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  iMfag  of  our  pnyer».—8hak§*f§*rt. 
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The  goblet  sparkles,  radiant  from  the  mine, 
And  the  broad  gold  reflects  the  ruby  wine. 

And  do  we  now  admire  the  stories  told 
Of  the  two  sages,  so  renown'd  of  old, 
How  this  for  ever  laugh'd,  whene'er  he  stept 
Beyond  the  threshold ;  that  for  ever  wept  ? 
But  all  can  laugh ;  the  wonder  yet  appears, 
What  fount  supplied  the  eternal  stream  of  tears! 

Democritus,  at  every  step  he  took, 
His  sides  with  unextinguished  laughter  shook ; 
He  laugh'd  aloud  to  see  the  vulgar  fears, 
Laugh'd  at  their  joys,  and  sometimes  at  their  tears. 
Secure  the  while,  he  mock'd  at  Fortune's  frown, 
And  when  she  threaten'd,  bade  her  hang  or 
drown! 

•  ••••• 

What  wrought  the  Crassi's, — what  the  Pompeys' 
doom, 

And  his  who  bow'd  the  stubborn  neck  of  Rome? 
What  but  the  wild,  the  unbounded  wish  to  rise, 
Heard,  in  malignant  kindness,  by  the  skies ! 
Few  kings,  few  tyrants,  find  a  bloodless  end, 
Or  to  the  grave,  without  a  wound,  descend. 

The  child,  with  whom  a  trusty  slave  is  sent, 
Charg'd  with  his  little  scrip,  has  scarcely  spent 
His  mite  at  school,  ere  all  his  bosom  glows 
With  the  fond  hope  he  never  more  foregoes, 
To  reach  Demosthenes'  of  Tully's  name, 
Rival  of  both  in  eloquence  and  fame  !— 
Yet  by  this  eloquence,  alas !  expired 
Each  orator,  so  envied,  so  admired! 
Yet  by  the  rapid  and  resistless  sway 
Of  torrent  genius,  each  was  swept  away. 
Genius,  for  that,  the  baneful  potion  sped, 
And  lost,  from  this,  the  hands  and  gory  head : 
While  meaner  pleaders  unmolested  stood, 
Nor  stain'd  the  rostrum  with  their  wretched 
blood. 

The  spoils  of  war  ;  the  trunk  in  triumph  placed 
With  all  the  trophies  of  the  battle  graced, 
Crush'd  helms,  and  batter'd  shields,  and  stream- 
ers borne 

From  vanquished  fleets,  and  beams  from  chariots 
torn; 

And  arcs  of  triumph,  where  the  captive  foe 
Bends,  in  mute  anguish,  o'er  the  pomp  below ; 
Are  blessings  which  the  slaves  of  glories  rate 
Beyond  a  mortal's  hope,  a  mortal's  fate ! 
Fired  with  the  love  of  these,  what  countless 
swarms, 

Barbarians,  Romans,  Greeks,  have  rush'd  to  arms, 
All  danger  slighted,  and  all  toil  defied, 
And  madly  conquer'd,  or  as  madly  diet 
So  much  the  raging  thirst  of  fame  exceeds 
The  generous  warmth  which  prompts  to  worth] 
deeds, 

That  none  confess  fair  Virtue's  genuine  powei 
Or  woo  her  to  their  breast,  without  a  dowej 
Yet  has  this  wild  desire  in  other  days, 
This  boundless  avarice  of  a  few  for  praise, 
This  frantic  rage  for  names  to  grace  a  tomb, 
Involved  whole  countries  in  one  general  doom. 
Vain  rage !  the  roots  of  the  wild  xysr^ 
Strike  tatough  ^<e>  xn»xW^  \»K«tfsn 
i  &«%\ 

Itl    ^ 
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For  like  their  mouldering  tenants,  tombs  decay, 
And  with  the  dust  they  hide,  are  swept  away — 

Produce  the  urn  that  Hannibal  contains, 
And  weigh  the  mighty  dust  that  yet  remains: 
Abb  is  this  all!  Yet  this  was  once  the  bold, 
The  aspiring  chief,  whom  Afric  could  not  hold, 
Though  stretch 'd  in  breadth,  from  where  the 

Atlantic  roars, 
To  distant  Nilus,  and  his  sunburnt  shores, 
In  length,  from  Carthage  to  the  burning  zone, 
Where  other  Moors  and  elephants  are  known. 
— Spain  conquer'd,  o'er  the  Pyrenees  he  bounds: 
Nature  oppos'd  her  everlasting  mounds, 
Her  Alps  and  snows;  o'er  these  with  torrent  force 
He  pours,  and  rends  through  rocks  his  dreadful 

course. 

Already  at  his  feet  Italia  lies  ;— 
Yet  thundering  on,  "Think  nothing  done,"  he 
cries, 

"  Till  Rome,  proud  Rome,  beneath  my  fury  falls, 
And  Afric' s  standards  float  along  her  walls!" 
Big  words ! — but  view  his  figure !  view  his  face ! 
O  for  some  master  hand  the  lines  to  trace, 
As  through  the  Etrurian  swamps,  by  floods  in- 
crease 

The  one-eyed  chief  urged  his  Getulian  beast! 

But  what  ensued  ?  Illusive  Glory,  say : 
Subdued  on  Zama's  memorable  day, 
He  Mies  in  exile  to  a  petty  state 
With  headlong  haste ;  and  at  a  despot's  gate 
Sits,  mighty  suppliant !  of  his  life  in  doubt, 
Till  the  Bythynian's  morning  nap  be  out 

Nor  swords,  nor  spears,  nor  stones  from  engines 
hurl'd, 

Shall  quell  the  man  whose  frown  alarm'd  the 
world. 

The  vengeance  due  to  Cannae's  fatal  field, 
And  floods  of  human  gore,  a  ring  shall  yield. 
Fly,  madman,  fly,  at  toil  and  danger  mock, 
Pierce  the  deep  snow,  and  scale  the  eternal  rock, 
To  please  the  rhetoricians,  and  become 
A  declamation — for  the  boys  of  Rome! 

One  world  the  ambitious  youth  of  Pel  la  found 
Too  small;  and  toss'd  his  feverish  limbs  around, 
And  gnsp'd  for  breath,  as  if  immured  the  while 
In  Gyarn?,  or  Seripho's  rocky  isle : 
But  entering  Babylon,  found  ample  room  , 
Within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  tomb! 
Death  the  great  teacher,  Death  alone  proclaims 
The  true  dimensions  of  our  puny  frames. — 

The  daring  tales,  in  Grecian  story  found, 
Were  once  believed  :— of  Athos  sailed  around, 
Of  fleets,  that  bridges  o'er  the  waves  supplied, 
Of  chariots,  rolling  on  the  steadfast  tide, 
Of  lakes  exhausted,  and  of  rivers  quaffed 
By  countless  nations,  at  a  morning's  draught, 
And  all  that  Sostratus  so  wildly  sings, 
Besotted  poet,of  the  king  of  kings! 

But  how  returned  he  '*  say ; — this  soul  of  fire, 
This  proud  barbarian,  whose  impatient  ire 
Chastised  the  winds  that  disobeyed  his  nod 
With  stripes  ne'er  suffered  by  the  Mohan  god — 
But  how  returned  he?  say; — his  navy  lost, 
In  a  small  bark  he  fled  the  hostile  coast, 
And,  urged  by  terror,  drove  his  labouring  prore 
7'Jjrough  floating  carcasses,  and  floods  of  gore. 


So  Xerxes  sped  ;  so  speed  the  conquering  race ; 
They  catch  at  glory,  and  they  clasp  disgrace. 
•  •••••• 

But  say,  shall  man,  depriv'd  all  power  of  choice, 
Ne'er  raise  to  heaven  the  supplicating  voice? 
Not  so;  but  to  the  gods  his  fortune  trust: 
Their  thoughts  are  wise,  their  dispensations  just 
What  best  may  profit  or  delight  they  know, 
And  real  good  for  fancied  bliss  bestow : 
With  eyes  of  pity  they  our  frailties  scan ; 
More  dear  to  them,  than  to  himself,  is  man. 
By  blind  desire,  by  headlong  passion  driven, 
For  wife  and  heirs  we  daily  weary  Heaven ; 
Yet  still  'tis  Heaven's  prerogative  to  know 
If  heirs,  or  wife,  will  bring  us  weal  or  woe. 

But — (for  'tis  good  our  humble  hope  to  prove) 
That  thcru  mayst  still  ask  something  from  above ; 
Thy  pious  offerings  to  the  temple  bear, 
And,  while  the  altars  blaze,  be  this  thy  prayer: 
"O  Thou,  who  know'st  the  wants  of  human  kind, 
Vouchsafe  me  health  of  body,  health  of  mind; 
A  soul  prepar'd  to  meet  the  frowns  of  Fate, 
And  look  undaunted  on  a  future  state ; 
That  reckons  death  a  blessing,  yet  can  bear 
Existence  nobly,  with  its  weight  of  care: 
That  anger  and  desire  alike  restrains, 
And  counts  Alctdes'  toils  and  cruel  pains, 
Superior  far  to  banquets,  wanton  nights, 
And  all  the  Assyrian  monarch's  soft  delights  P 

Here  bound  at  length  thy  wishes.   I  but  teach 
What  blessings  man,  by  his  own  powers,  may 
reach. 

The  path  to  Peace  is  Virtue.  We  should  see, 
If  wise,  O  Fortune,  nought  divine  in  thee: 
But  we  have  deified  a  name  alone, 
And  fix'd  iu  heaven  thy  visionary  throne ! 

•#*  I  should  have  given  longer  extracts  from 
this  noble  satire — (a  satire  which  Bishop  Burnet 
even  recommends  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese)— 
but  for  the  admirable  paraphrase  of  it  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  must  be  so  well  known  to  all 
English  readers. 

PBOM  SATIRE  XI.  KXOW  THYSELF.* 

Heaven  sent  us  "know  thyself !'  — Be  this 
imprest, 

In  living  characters,  upon  thy  breast, 
And  still  resolv'd ;  whether  a  wife  thou  choose, 
Or  to  the  sacred  senate  point  thy  views. — 
Or  seek'st  thou  rather,  in  some  doubtful  cause, 
To  vindicate  thy  country's  injured  laws? 
Knock  at  thy  bosom,  play  the  censor's  part, 
And  note,  with  caution,  what  and  who  thou  tit 
An  orator  of  force  and  skill  profound, 
Or  a  mere  Matho,  emptiness  and  sound ! 
Yes,  know  tuysklf  :  in  great  concerns  and  small 
Be  this  thy  care,  for  this,  my  friend,  is  all : 
Nor,  when  thy  purse  will  scarce  a  gudgeon  b«Ji 
With  fond  intemperance,  for  turbots  sigh. 

*  rNflGI  2EATTON. — Thin  maxim  was  inscribe*! 
gold  letters  over  the  portico  of  the  temple  at  DdpH 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  notion  in  after  times,  that  it  im- 
mediately derived  from  heaven — no  improbable  cosj* 
ture.if  \vc  consider  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  allksf*- 
ledge,  and  little  favourable  to  that  overweening  selUv* 
which  the  wisest  of  the  heathens  cherished  ankJrfJ 
their  professions  of  humility. 
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IN  VITATI0W  TO  PEKBICUB,  WITH  A  FtCTURB  OF 
THE  POST'S  OWK  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Enough  :  to-day  my  Persicus  shall  see 
Whether  my  precepts  with  my  life  agree; 
Whether,  with  feign'd  austerity,  I  prize 
The  spare  repast,  a  glutton  in  disguise ! 
Bawl  for  coarse  pottage,  that  my  friends  may  hear, 
But  whisper  "turtle!"  in  my  servant's  ear. 
For  since,  by  promise,  you  are  now  my  guest, 
Know,  I  invite  you  to  no  sumptuous  feast, 
But  to  such  simple  fare,  as  long,  long  since, 
The  good  Evander  gave  the  Trojan  prince.# 
Come  then,  my  friend,  you  will  not,  sure,  despise 
The  food,  that  pleas'd  an  offspring  of  the  skies ; 
Come,  and,  while  fancy  brings  past  times  to  view, 
I'll  think  myself  the  king,  the  hero  you. 

Take  now  your  bill  of  fare :  my  simple  board 
Is  with  no  dainties  from  the  market  etor'd, 
But  dishes,  all  my  own.    From  Tibur's  stock, 
A  kid  shall  come,  the  fattest  of  the  flock, 
With  more  of  milk  than  blood ;  and  pullets  drest 
With  new-laid  eggs,  yet  tepid  from  the  nest, 
And  sperage  wild,  which,  from  the  mountain's 
side, 

My  housemaid  left  her  spindle  to  provide ; 
And  grapes  long  kept,  yet  pulpy  still,  and  fair, 
And  the  rich  Signian,  and  the  Syrian  pear ; 
And  apples,  that,  in  flavour  and  in  smell, 
The  boasted  Picene  equal  or  excel ; 
Nor  need  you  fear,  my  friend,  their  liberal  use, 
For  age  has  mellow'd  and  improv'd  their  juice. 

How  homely  this !  and  yet  this  homely  fare 
A  senator  would  once  have  counted  rare ; 
When  the  good  Curius  thought  it  no  disgrace 
O'er  a  few  sticks  a  little  pot  to  place, 
With  herbs  by  his  small  garden-plot  supplied— 
Food  which  the  squalid  wretch  would  now  deride, 
Who  digs  in  fetters,  and,  with  fond  regret, 
The  tavern's  savoury  dish  remembers  yet. 


To  me  for  ever  be  the  guest  unknown, 
Who,  measuring  my  expenses  by  his  own, 
Remarks  the  difference  with  a  scornful  leer, 
And  slights  my  humble  house  and  homely  cheer. 
Look  not  to  me  for  ivory ;  I  have  none : 
My  chess-board  and  my  men  are  all  of  bone ; 
Nay,  my  knife-handles ;  yet,  my  friend,  for  this, 
My  pullets  neither  cut  nor  taste  amiss. 

1  boast  no  artist,  tutor'd  in  the  school 
Of  learned  Trypherus,  to  carve  by  rule  :f 
My  simple  lad,  whose  highest  efforts  rise 
To  broil  a  steak,  in  the  plain  country  guise, 
Knows  no  such  art ;  humbly  content  to  serve, 
And  bring  the  dishes  which  he  cannot  kerve. 
Another  lad  (for  I  have  two  to-day) 
Clad,  like  the  first,  in  home-spun  russet  gray, 
Shall  fill  our  earthen  bowls:  no  Phrygian  he, 
No  pamper  d  attribute  of  luxury, 
But  a  rude  rustic ; — when  you  want  him,  speak, 
And  speak  in  Latin,  for  he  knows  no  Greek. 
Both  go  alike,  with  close-cropp'd  hair,  undrest, 
But  spruced  to-day  in  honour  of  my  guest ; 

*  Bee  Vlrg iTi  JEntid,  vili. 

f  The/ skilful  carving  of  dishes  was  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance  at  Rome,  that  it  was  taught  by  professors  of 
thm  stance. 


And  both  were  born  on  my  estate,  and  one 
Is  my  rough  shepherd's,  one  my  neatherd's  son. 
Poor  youth  1  he  mourns,  with  many  an  artless 
tear, 

His  long,  long  absence  from  his  mother  dear ; 
Sighs  for  his  little  cottage,  and  would  lain 
Meet  his  old  playfellows,  the  goats,  again. 
Though  humble  be  his  birth,  ingenuous  grace 
Beams  from  his  eye,  and  flushes  in  his  face ; 
Charming  suffusion  1  that  would  well  become 
The  youthful  offspring  of  the  chiefs  of  Rome.— 
He,  Persicus,  shall  fill  us  wine,  that  grew 
Where  first  the  breath  of  life  the  stripling  drew, 
On  Tibur's  hills :  dear  hills,  that,  many  a  day, 
Witness'd  the  transports  of  his  infant  play. 

But  you,  perhaps,  expect  a  wanton  throng 
Of  Gaditanian  girls,  with  dance  and  song, 
To  kindle  loose  desire ;  girls  that  now  bound  I 
Aloft,  with  active  grace,  now,  on  the  ground 
Quivering  alight,  while  peals  of  praise  go  round.— 
Such  vicious  fancies  are  too  great  for  me : 
Let  him  the  wanton  dance,  unblushing,  see, 
And  hear  the  immodest  terms,  which,  in  the  i 
stews, 

The  veriest  strumpet  would  disdain  to  use ; 
Whose  drunken  spawlings  roll,  tumultuous,  o'er 
The  proud  expansion  of  a  marble  floor : 
For  there  the  world  a  large  allowance  make, 
And  spare  the  folly  for  the  fortune's  sake.— 
Dice  and  adultery,  with  a  small  estate, 
Are  damning  crimes,  but  venial  with  a  great ; 
Venial?  nay,  graceful :  witty,  gallant,  brave, 
And  such  wild  tricks  "as  gentlemen  should 
have." 

My  feast,  to-day,  shall  other  joys  afford  >— 
Hush'd,  as  we  sit  around  the  frugal  board, 
Great  Homer  shall  his  deep-toned  thunder  roll, 
And  mighty  Maro  elevate  the  soul ; 
Maro,  who,  warm'd  with  all  the  poet's  fire, 
Disputes  the  palm  of  victory  with  his  sire. 
Come  then,  my  friend,  an  hour  of  pleasure  spare, 
And  quit  awhile  your  business  and  your  care  j 
The  day  is  all  our  own.* — 

FEOM  SATIKI   XIII.  ADVANTAGES   OF  WISDOM 

AKD  EXPERIENCE.  IXTBEME  WICKESNDSS  OF 

THE  AGS. 

Wisdom,  I  know,  contains  a  sovereign  charm, 
To  vanquish  Fortune,  or  at  least  disarm : 
Blest  they  who  walk  by  her  unerring  rule  I— 
Nor  those  unblest,  who,  tutor'd  in  life's  school, 
Have  learn'd  of  old  experience  to  submit, 
And  lightly  bear  the  yoke  they  cannot  quit 

What  day  so  sacred,  which  no  guilt  profanes,  I 
No  secret  fraud,  no  open  rapine,  stains  ? 
What  hour,  in  which  no  dark  assassins  prowl, 
Nor  point  the  sword  for  hire,  nor  drug  the  bowl  1 


•  In  a  similar  spirit,  onr  Milton  addresses  his  friend, 
Henry  Lawrence  :— 
What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  bear  the  lute  well  touch'd,  or  artful  voice 
Warble  Immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  airt 
He,  who  of  those  delights  can  Judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  Is  not  unwise. 
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The  eoon,  alas,  ark  is w!  "The  vmlued  file/* 
Less  than  the  gates  of  Thebes,  the  mouths  of 

Nilel 

For  now  an  age  is  come,  that  teems  with  crimes, 
Beyond  all  precedent  of  former  times ; 
An  age  so  bad,  that  Nature  cannot  frame 
A  metal  base  enough  to  give  it  name. 

ATHEISTS  AND  SCEPTICS. 

Tries  are,  who  think  that  chance  is  all  in  all, 
That  no  First  Cause  directs  the  eternal  ball ; 
Bat  that  brute  Nature,  in  her  blind  career, 
Varies  the  seasons,  and  brings  round  the  year : 
These  rush  to  every  shrine  with  equal  ease, 
And,  owning  none,  swear  by  what  Power  they 
please. 

Others  believe,  and  but  believe,  a  God, 
And  think  that  punishment  may  follow  fraud ; 
Yet  they  forswear,  and,  reasoning  on  the  deed, 
Thus  reconcile  their  actions  with  their  creed : 
"  Let  Isis  storm,  if  to  revenge  inclin'd, 
And,  with  her  angry  sistrum,  strike  me  blind,* 
So,  with  my  eyes,  she  ravish  not  my  ore, 
But  let  me  keep  the  pledge  that  I  forswore. 
Are  putrid  sores,  catarrhs  that  seldom  kill, 
And  crippled  limbs,  forsooth,  so  great  an  ill  ? 
Ladas,f  if  not  stark  mad,  would  change,  no  doubt, 
His  flying  feet  for  riches  and  the  gout ; 
For  what  do  those  procure  him  ¥  Mere  renown, 
And  the  starv'd  honour  of  an  olive  crown. 
"But  grant  the  wrath  of  Heaven  be  great;  'tis 
slow, 

And  days,  and  months,  and  years  precede  the 
blow. 

If  then  to  punish  all  the  gods  decree, 
When,  in  their  vengeance,  will  they  come  to  me  * 
But  I,  perhaps,  their  anger  may  appease— 
For  they  are  wont  to  pardon  faults  like  these 


1 1  luminal  by  thy  beam,  Revenge  we  find 
The  abject  pleasure  of  an  abject  mind, 
And  hence  so  dear  to  poor,  weak  womankind.* 
But  why  are  those,  Calvinus,  thought  to  scape 
Unpuniah'd,  whom,  in  every  fearful  shape, 
Guilt  still  alarms,  and  conscience,  ne'er  asleep, 
Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  "  not  loud,  but 
deep," 

While  the  vex'd  mind,  her  own  tormentor,  plies 
A  scorpion  scourge,  unmark'd  by  human  eyes. 
Trust  me,  no  tortures  which  the  poets  feign, 
Can  match  the  fierce,  the  unutterable  pain 
He  feels,  who  night  and  day,  devoid  of  rest, 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  his  breast. 

A  Spartan  once  the  oracle  besought 
To  solve  a  scruple  which  perplez'd  his  thought, 
And  plainly  tell  him,  if  he  might  forswear 
A  purse,  of  old,  confided  to  his  care. 
Incens'd,  the  priestess  answer'd — " Waverer,  no! 
Nor  shalt  thou,  for  the  doubt,  unpunished  go."— 
With  that  he  hasten'd  to  restore  the  trust; 
But  fear  alone,  not  virtue,  made  him  just : 
Hence  be  soon  proved  the  oracle  divine, 
And  all  the  answer  worthy  of  the  shrine ; 
For  plagues  pursued  his  race  without  delay, 
And  swept  them  from  the  earth,  like  dust,  away. 
By  such  dire  sufferings  did  the  wretch  atone 
The  crime  of  meditated  fraud  alone  1 
For,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  a  wicked  deed 
Devised,  is  done  :f— what,  then,  if  we  proceed! 
Perpetual  fears  the  offender's  peace  destroy, 
And  rob  the  social  hour  of  all  its  joy : 
Feverish  and  parch'd,  he  chews,  with  many  a 
pause, 

The  tasteless  food  that  swells  beneath  his  jaws: 
Spits  out  the  produce  of  the  Albanian  mil, 
Mellow'd  by  age ; — you  bring  him  mellower  still, 
And  lo,  such  wrinkles  on  his  brow  appear, 


At  worst,  there's  hope ;  since  every  age  and  clime  As  if  J™  brou*ht  Faiernian  vinegar ! 
See  different  fates  attend  the  self-same  crime ; 
Some  made  by  villainy,  and  some  undone, 


And  this  ascend  a  scaffold,  that  a  throne." 
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uRxvxvei— -they  sat — and  I  believe  their 
words, 

A  pleasure,  sweeter  far  than  life  affords." 
Who  sat?  the  fools,  whose  passions,  prone  to  ire, 
At  slightest  causes,  or,  at  none,  take  hbi  ; 
Whose  boiling  breasts,  at  every  turn,  o'erflow 
With  rancorous  gall :  Chrysippus  said  not  so; 
Nor  Thales,  to  our  frailties  clement  still, 
Nor  that  old  man,  by  sweet  Hymettus'  bill, 
Who  drank  the  poison  with  unruffled  soul, 
And,  dying,  from  his  foes  withheld  the  bowl. 
Divine  Philosophy!  by  whose  pure  light 
We  first  distinguish,  then  pursue,  the  right, 
Thy  power  the  breast  from  every  error  frees, 
And  weeds  out  all  its  vices  by  degrees  :— 


•  There  Is  a  propriety  in  attributing  the  Infliction  of 
this  punishment  to  an  Egyptian  deity,  blindness  being  a 
disease  more  frequent  In  that  country  than  elsewhere. 

t  A  celebrated  runner  of  antiquity.  Such  were  his  ve-  fulness  of  injury,  are  the  true  characteristic*  o>Mfcftf 
loctty  and  lightness  of  foot,  (says  some  ancient  writer,) 
that  he  left  no  trace  of  his  steps  in  the  dust  behind  htm. 


These,  these  are  they,  who  tremble  and  turn  pale, 
At  the  first  mutter ings  of  the  hollow  gale  1 
Who  sink  with  terror  at  the  transient  glare 
Of  meteors  glancing  through  the  turbid  air! 
Oh,  'tis  not  chance,  they  cry :  this  hideous  crash 
Is  not  the  war  of  winds ;  nor  this  dread  flash 
The  encounter  of  dark  clouds ;  but  blasting  fire, 
Charged  with  the  wrath  of  heaven's  insulted  sirs! 
That  dreaded  peal,  innoxious,  dies  away; 
Shuddering,  they  wait  the  next  with  more  dismay,  I 
As  if  the  short  reprieve  were  only  sent 
To  add  new  horrors  to  their  punishment. 
Yet  more ;  when  the  first  symptoms  of  disease, 
When  feverish  heats  their  restless  members  a 
They  think  the  plague  by  wrath  divine  bestows,  ] 
And  feel  in  every  pang  the  avenging  god. 
Rack'd  at  the  thought,  in  hopeless  grief  they  lis,  I 
And  dare  not  tempt  the  mercy  of  the  sky : 


•  Whatever  may  have  been  the  belief  of  pagan  tssst 
on  this  subject,  there  is  no  one,  I  am  sure,  who  wiU»ss*  I 
ture  on  such  an  assertion  in  the  nineteenth  eesMrf  [ 
Neither  abject-mindednees,  nor  love  of  revenge,  (txsnS 
in  eastern  harems,)  but  proneness  to  mercy,  and  Jeff*  I 


woman. 

t  The  tale  is  taken  from  Herodotus,  Erato  86. 
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For  what  can  such  expect,  what  victim  slay, 
That  is  not  worthier  far  to  live  than  theyl— 
With  what  a  rapid  change  of  fancy  roll 
The  varying  passions  of  the  guilty  soul  I 
Bold  to  offend,  they  scarce  commit  the  offence, 
Ere  the  mind  labours  with  an  innate  sense 
Of  right  and  wrong  ;— not  long,  for  Nature  still, 
Incapable  of  change,  and  fii'd  in  ill, 
Recurs  to  her  old  habits ; — never  yet 
Could  sinner  to  his  sin  a  period  set. 
When  did  the  flush  of  modest  blood  inflame 
The  cheek,  once  harden'd  to  a  sense  of  shame? 
Or  when  the  offender,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Retire,  contented  with  a  single  crime  1* 

FROM  8  ATI  KB  XIV.— rEAIIT  Vt  A  CHILD  XV  TVS 
WAT  HB  SHOULD  GO. 

Txs,  there  are  faults,  Fuscinus,  that  disgrace 
The  noblest  qualities  of  birth  and  place ; 
Which,  like  infectious  blood,  transmitted,  ran 
In  one  eternal  stream  from  sire  to  son. 

If,  in  destructive  play,  the  senior  waste 
His  joyous  nights,  the  child,  with  kindred  taste, 
Repeats  in  miniature  the  darling  vice, 
Shakes  the  small  box,  and  cogs  the  little  dice. 

Nor  does  that  infant  fairer  hopes  inspire, 
Who,  train'd  by  the  gray  epicure,  his  sire, 
Has  learn'd  to  pickle  mushrooms,  and,  like  him, 
To  souse  the  beccaficos,  till  they  swim  I 
For  take  him  thus  to  early  luxury  bred, 
Ere  twice  four  springs  have  blossom'd  o'er  his 
head, 

And  let  ten  thousand  teachers,  hoar  with  age, 
Inculcate  temperance  from  the  stoic  page ; 
His  wish  will  ever  be  in  state  to  dine, 
Aud  keep  bis  kitchen's  honour  from  decline  1 

So  Nature  prompts ;  drawn  by  her  secret  tie, 
We  view  a  parent's  deeds  with  reverent  eye, 
With  ratal  baste,  alas !  the  example  take, 
And  love  the  sin  for  the  dear  sinner's  sake. 
One  youth,  perhaps,  form'd  of  superior  clay, 
And  warm'd  by  Titan  with  a  purer  ray, 
May  dare  to  slight  proximity  of  blood, 
And,  in  despite  of  Nature,  to  be  good  : 
One  youth— the  rest  the  beaten  pathway  tread, 
And  blindly  follow  where  their  fathers  led. 
O  fatal  guides!  this  reason  should  suffice, 
To  win  you  from  the  slippery  route  of  vice, 
This  powerful  reason  ;  lest  your  sons  pursue 
The  guilty  track,  thus  plainly  mark'd  by  you  I 
For  youth  is  facile,  and  its  yielding  will 
Receives  with  fatal  ease  the  imprint  of  ill  :.• 
Hence  Catilines  in  every  clime  abound ; 
But  where  are  Cato  and  his  nephew  found  ? 

Swift  from  the  roof  where  youth,  Fuscinus, 
dwell, 

Immodest  sights,  immodest  sounds,  expel ; 
The  placi  is  bached  :  Far,  far  hence,  remove, 
"Ye  venal  votaries  of  illicit  love !  / 


speed :  \ 
eps  entice,  I 
>  of  vice.  J 
oke.  ~S 


\ 


*  Heathenism  could  offer  no  infficient  Inducement  to 
repentance,  and  therefore,  the  mind  once  engaged  in  tin, 
^ras  for  ever  enslaved  to  it.— Juvenal,  though  uninflu- 
enced by  the  faith  of  Christianity,  had  been  clearly, 
though  unconsciously,  benefited  by  its  precepts  and  ex- 


Ye  dangerous  knaves,  who  pander  to  be  fed,  \ 
And  sell  yourselves  to  infamy  for  bread,        1  ^ 
RsvimxircE  to  cbildexv,  as  to  Hsaviw,  is  ninrt 
When  you  would,  then,  some  darling  sin  pursue, 
Think  that  your  infant  offspring  eyes  the  dead, 
And  let  the  thought  abate  your  guilty  speed 
Back  from  the  headlong  steep  your  steps 
And  check  you,  tottering  on  the  verge 

0  yet  reflect !  for  should  he  e'er  provoke, 
In  riper  age  the  law's  avenging  stroke, 
(Since  not  alone  in  person  and  in  face, 
But  e'en  in  morals  he  will  prove  hit  race, 
And,  while  example  acts  with  fatal  force, 
Side,  nay,  outstrip  you,  in  the  vicious  course) 
Vex'd,  you  will  rave  and  storm :  perhaps  prepare), 
Should  threat'ning  fail,  to  name  another  heir  1 
—Audacious !  with  what  front  do  you  aspire 
To  exercise  the  license  of  a  sire, 

When  all  with  rising  indignation  view 
The  youth  in  turpitude  surpass'd  by  yon  f 

Is  there  a  guest  expected  1  all  is  haste, 
All  hurry  in  the  house,  from  first  to  last 
"  Sweep  the  dry  cobwebs  down  I"  the  master  cries, 
Whips  in  his  hand,  and  fury  in  his  eyes— 
"Let  not  a  spot  the  clouded  columns  stain; 
Scour  you  the  figur'd  silver,  you  the  plain!" 

O,  inconsistent  wretch  1  is  all  this  coil, 
Lest  the  front  hall  or  gallery,  daub'd  with  soil, 
(Which  yet  a  little  sand  removes,)  offend 
The  prying  eye  of  some  indifferent  friend? 
And  do  you  stir  not,  that  your  son  may  see 
The  house  from  moral  filth,  from  vices  free  ? 

True,  you  have  given  a  citizen  to  Rome ; 
And  she  shall  thank  you,  if  the  youth  become, 
By  your  o'er- ruling  care,  or  soon,  or  late, 
A  useful  member  of  the  parent  state : 
For  all  depends  on  you ;  the  stamp  he'll  take 
From  the  strong  impress  which  at  first  you  make  j 
And  prove,  as  vice  or  virtue  was  your  aim, 
His  country's  glory,  or  his  country's  shame.  ^ 

But  youth,  so  prone  to  follow  other  ills, 
And  driven  to  avabice,  against  their  wills, 
For  this  grave  vice  assuming  Virtue's  guise, 
Seems  Virtue's  self  to  undiscerning  eyes. 
The  miser,  hence,  a  frugal  man  they  name, 
And  hence  they  follow  with  their  whole  acclaim, 
The  griping  wretch,  who  strictlier  guards  his 
store, 

Than  if  the  Hesperian  dragon  kept  the  door.  \ 
Add  that  the  vulgar,  still  a  slave  to  gold,  / 
The  worthy,  in  the  wealthy  man  behold ;  \ 
And,  reasoning  from  the  fortune  he  has  made, 
Hail  him  a  perfect  master  of  his  trade ! 
And  true,  indeed,  it  is— such  mastkbs  raise 
Immense  estates ;  no  matter  by  what  ways ; 
But  raise  they  do,  with  brows  in  sweat  still  dyebf, 
With  forge  still  glowing,  and  with  sledge  still 
plied. 

The  father,  by  the  love  of  wealth  possest, 
Convinced— the  covetous  alone  are  blest, 
And  that,  nor  pa.«t,  nor  present  times,  e'er  knew 
A  poor  man  happy, — bids  his  son  pursue 
The  paths  they  take,  the  courses  they  affect, 

1  And  follow,  at  the  heels,  this  thriving  sect. 
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Bat  why  this  dire  avidity  of  gain  ? 
This  mass  collected  with  such  toil  and  pain  ? 
Since  'tis  the  veriest  madness  to  live  poor, 
And  die  with  bags  and  coffers  running  o'er. 
Besides,  while  thus  die  streams  of  affluence  roll, 

(They  nnrse  the  eternal  dropsy  of  the  souL 
For  thirst  of  wealth  still  grows  with  wealth  in- 
creast, 
And  they  desire  it  less,  who  have  it  least 

None  sin  by  rale :  none  heed  the  charge  precise, 
Thus,  ahd  ho  purthi*,  mat  te  btip  iv  vici  ; 
But  leap  the  bounds  prescribed,  and  with  free 
pace, 

Scour  far  and  wide  the  interdicted  space ; 
So  when  you  tell  the  youth  that  tools  alone 
Regard  a  friend's  distresses  as  their  own, 
You  bid  the  willing  hearer  riches  raise, 
By  fraud,  by  rapine,  by  the  worst  of  ways ; 
Riches,  whose  love  is  on  your  soul  imprest, 
Deep  as  their  country's  on  the  Decii's  breast 
But  mark  the  end  1  the  fire,  deriv'd  at  first 
From  a  small  sparkle,  by  your  folly  nurs'd, 
Blown  to  a  flame,  on  all  around  it  preys, 
And  wraps  you  in  the  universal  blaze.— 
So  the  young  lion  rent,  with  hideous  roar, 
His  keeper's  trembling  limbs,  and  drank  his  gore. 

See  every  harbour  throng'd,  and  every  bay, 
And  half  mankind  upon  the  watery  way ! 
For,  where  he  hears  the  attractive  voice  of  gain, 
The  merchant  hurries,  and  defies  the  main.— 
Nor  will  he  only  range  the  Libyan  shore, 
But,  passing  Calpe,  other  worlds  explore; 
And  all  for  what  ?  O  glorious  end !  to  come, 
His  toils  o'erpast,  with  purse  replenish'd,  home, 
And,  with  a  traveller's  privilege,  vent  his  boasts 
Of  unknown  monsters  seen  on  unknown  coasts. 

What  varying  forms  in  madness  may  we  trace ! 
Safe  in  his  lov'd  Electro's  fond  embrace, 
Orestes  sees  the  avenging  Furies  rise, 
And  flash  their  bloody  torches  in  his  eyes  ; 
While  Ajax  strikes  an  ox,  and,  at  the  blow, 
Hears  Agamemnon  or  Ulysses  low : 
And  scarcely  be,  (though  haply  he  forbear, 
Like  these,  his  keeper  and  his  clothes  to  tear) 
Is  just  as  mad,  who,  to  the  water's  brim 
Loads  his  frail  bark — a  plank  'twixt  death  and 
him ! 

When  all  this  risk  is  but  to  swell  his  store 
With  a  few  coins,  a  few  gold  pieces  more. 

Wealth  by  such  dangers  earn'd,  such  anxious 
pain, 

Requires  more  care  to  keep  it  than  to  gain : 
Whate'er  my  miseries,  make  me  not,  kind  Fate, 
The  sleepless  Argus  of  a  vast  estate  ! 
The  slaves  of  Licinus,  a  numerous  band, 
Watch  through  the  night,  with  buckets  in  their 
hand, 

While  their  rich  master  trembling  lies,  afraid 
Lest  fire  his  ivory,  amber,  gold,  invade. 
The  naked  Cynic  mocks  such  restless  cares, 
His  earthen  tub  no  conflagration  fears ; 
J/crack'd,  to-morrow  he  procures  a  new, 
Or  coarsely  soldering,  mak.es  \he  o\d.  on*  do. 


Even  Philip's  son,  when  in  his  little  cell, 
Content,  he  saw  the  mighty  master  dwell; 
Own'd,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  who  nought  desired. 
Was  happier  far  than  he  who  worlds  required, 
And  whose  ambition  certain  dangers  brought, 
Vast  and  unbounded  as  the  object  sought 
Fortune,  advanced  to  heaven  by  fools  alone, 
Would  lose,  were  wisdom  ours,  her  shadowy 
throne. 

"What  call  I,  then,  ikousb?"  What  will  afford 
A  decent  habit,  and  a  frugal  board ; 
What  Epicurus'  little  garden  bore, 
And  Socrates  sufficient  thought  before : 
These  squared  by  Nature's  rules  their  blameless 

life- 
Nature  and  wisdom  never  are  at  strife. 

PSOX  S ATI RX  XV. — THI  O  RIGHT  OP  CIVIL  tOCIKTT. 

Nature,  who  gave  us  tears,  by  that  alone 
Proclaims  she  made  the  feeling  heart  our  own ; 
And  'tis  her  noblest  boon : — This  bids  us  fly 
To  wipe  the  drops  from  sorrowing  friendship's 
eye, 

Sorrowing  ourselves ;  to  wail  the  prisoner's  state, 
And  sympathize  in  the  wrong'd  orphan's  fate, 
Compell'd  his  treacherous  guardian  to  accuse, 
While  many  a  shower  his  blooming  cheek  be- 
'  dews, 

And,  through  his  scatterd  tresses  wet  with 
tears, 

A  doubtful  face,  or  boy's  or  girl's,  appears* 
As  Nature  bids,  we  sigh  when  some  bright  maid 
Is,  ere  her  spousals,  to  the  pyre  convey'd ; 
Some  babe,  by  fate  s  inexorable  doom, 
Just  shown  on  earth,  and  hurried  to  the  tomb. 
For  who,  that  to  the  sanctity  aspires, 
Which  Ceres  for  her  mystic  torch  requires, 
Feels  not  another's  woes?  This  marks  our  birth, 
The  great  distinction  from  the  beasts  of  earth! 
And,  therefore,— gifted  with  superior  powers, 
And  capable  of  things  divine, — 'tis  ours 
To  learn  and  practise  every  useful  art, 
And  from  high  heaven  deduce  that  better  part, 
That  moral  sense,  denied  to  creatures  prone, 
And  downward  bent,  and  found  with  Man  alone! 
For  He,  who  gave  this  vast  machine  to  roll,  j 
Breathed  lipx  in  them, in  us  a  rkasohijto  soui;  t 
That  kindred  feelings  might  our  state  improve, 
And  mutual  wants  conduct  to  mutual  love; 
Woo  to  one  spot  the  scatter  d  hordes  of  men 
From  their  old  forest  and  paternal  den ; 
Raise  the  fair  dome,  extend  the  social  line, 
And  to  our  mansion  those  of  others  join, 
Join,  too,  our  faith,  our  confidence,  to  theirs, 
And  sleep,  relying  on  the  general  cares  :— 
In  war,  that  each  to  each  support  might  leud, 
When  wounded,  succour,  aud  when  fall  n,  de- 
fend; 

At  the  same  trumpet's  clangour  rush  to  arms, 
By  the  same  walls  be  shelter  d  from  alarms, 
Near  the  same  tower  the  foe's  incursions  wait, 
And  trust  their  safety  to  one  common  gate. 
—But  serpents  now  more  links  of  concord  bind; 
The  cruel  leopard  spares  the  spotted  kir^d; 
No  lion  spills  a  weaker  lion's  gore, 
No  boat  expires  beneath  a  stronger  boa  r; 
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In  leagues  of  friendship  tigers  roam  the  plain, 
And  bears  with  bears  perpetual  peace  maintain. 
While  Man,  alas !  flesh'd  in  the  dreadful  trade, 
Forges  without  remorse  the  murderous  blade, 


On  that  dire  anvil,  where  primeval  skill, 
As  yet  untaught  a  brother's  blood  to  spill, 
Wrought  only  what  meek  Nature  would  allow, 
Goads  for  the  ox,  and  coulters  for  the  plough. 


CLAUDIAN. 

[Bora  about  365,  A.  D.] 


Claudius  Claudiaicus  is  believed  to  have  | 
been  born  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  Ho  came 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  by  his  talents  and  accomplishments  quickly 
gained  admission  into  the  first  society  of  that 
mighty  metropolis.  From  the  inscription  on  a 
marble  pedestal  dug  up  near  Trajan's  forum,  in 
1403,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  military  tribune 
and  state  secretary  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
ring, and  stood  so  high  in  their  favour  as  to  have 
had  a  statue  erected  to  Ids  honour  by  those 


I  princes.  By  the  good  offices  of  the  Princess  Se- 
rena, the  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  wife  of  bis 
favourite  hero,  Stilicho,  the  Goth,  Claudian  was 
married  to  an  African  lady  of  distinction  and 
fortune. 

Though  deficient  in  judgment  and  taste,  Clau- 
dian was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius;  he  has 
a  gay  fancy,  shows  occasionally  a  command  of 
agreeable  imagery,  and,  had  he  lived  in  earlier 
and  better  times,  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
proved  a  greater  and  more  pleasing  poet. 


THE  PHOENIX. 

Betojtd  the  Ind  and  Orient  blooms  a  wood 
Wash'd  by  the  verge  of  ocean's  farthest  flood: 
On  the  green  grove  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
First  snorting  breathe,  or  on  their  race  they  run : 
There  first  his  golden  scourge  the  dew-drops 
flings 

When  to  the  pearly  car  the  portal  rings: 
Whence  Day  looks  blushing  forth;  and  wan- 
faced  Night 

Shrinks  from  the  whirling  wheels  that  blaze  with 
light ; 

Feels  the  warm  breath  upon  her  visage  blow, 
And,  gathering  up  her  robe,  is  seen  to  vanish 
slow. 

Here,  far  too  blest,  the  solar  bird  sublime 
Dwells,  safe-en  bosom  ?d  in  the  burning  clime : 
His  lonely  reign,  untouch  d  by  birds  that  fly, 
Or  beasts  that  creep  in  frail  mortality: 
Free  from  the  human  world's  contagious  breath, 
A  bird,  like  heavenly  beings,  charm'd  from  death. 
With  stars  endures  the  creature's  vivid  day; 
His  frame  renew 'd  sees  ages  waste  away. 
No  ripening  dainties  sate  his  hungering  bill ; 
Nor  with  slaked  thirst  he  tastes  the  gushing 
rill: 

Nourished  with  sunbeams  and  the  ocean  spray, 
He  sips  aerial  food,  and  drinks  the  day. 
Keen  from  his  eyes  the  secret  splendours  break  : 
A  fiery  glory  reddens  round  his  beak; 
His  crested  head  a  sun-like  diadem  rears, 
"Whose  plume's  red  light  the  parted  darkness 
clears : 


His  legs  are  tingd  with  crimson's  Tyrian  dye, 
His  sweeping  wings  before  the  breezes  fly; 
Cerulean  colours  paint  their  feather'd  fold, 
Blue  as  a  flower,  and  rich  with  sprinkled  gold. 
From  no  seed  quicken'd.  no  conception's  fire, 
Son  to  himself,  and  of  himself  the  sire: 
His  life- worn  body  vegetates  in  death  : 
Alternate  funerals  teem  with  vital  breath. 
When  thousand   summers  have  their  circuit 
wound, 

Winters  rush'd  by,  and  springs  absolved  their 
round ; 

Restoring  to  the  culture-loving  swain 
The  foliage  strew'd  by  autumn  on  the  plain ; 
Weigh'd  down  by  years,  the  Phoenix  feels  at 
length 

The  numerous  lustres  pressing  on  his  strength : 
So  the  tall  pine-tree,  rock'd  by  many  a  gale, 
Stoops  from  the  Scythian  mountains  to  the  vale: 
Drawn  by  its  headlong  weight,  still  downward 
bends, 

And  tottering  to  a  fall,  in  air  impends : 
Bow'd  by  strong  whirlwinds,  riven  with  eating 
rains, 

Hollow'd  with  cankering  age,  it  topples  on  the 
plains. 

Now  droop  the  flamy  splendours  of  his  beak : 
His  star  of  sight  frozen,  languid,  glazed,  and 
weak : 

As  when  the  moon  is  wrapt  in  misty  shade*;  :■■ 
And  with  her  doubt  Ail  crescent  glimmering  fades. 
Those  wings,  that  soaring  clear  d  the  clouds  of 
air, 

Scarce  from  the  dust  their  lifted  ^Vxww»3«&.\«»x« 
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Then,  conscious  of  his  age  expir'd,  he  rears 
The  teeming  nest  of  his  reviving  years ; 
From  mountains,  basking  in  the  sunny  blaze, 
Culls  the  parch'd  grasses,  and  the  arid  sprays ; 
Heaps  Saba's  leaves  and  cinnamon's  perfume, 
And  weaves  in  one  bis  cradle  and  his  tomb. 
On  this  he  brooding  sits ;  salutes  the  sun ; 
And  shrill  implores,  while  faint  his  moments 
run : 

And  asks  with  suppliant  song  the  quickening 
flame, 

Whose  vital  strength  may  renovate  his  frame. 
Phoebus  discerns  his  foster-child  from  far, 
Consoles  the  pious  bird,  and  stays  his  car. 
11  Oh  thou !  whose  age  the  death-pile  shall  con- 
sume; 

Whose  birth  from  that  illusive  grave  shall  bloom ; 
Whose  expiration  yields  reviving  breath ; 
Whose  youth  still  blossoms  from  the  dust  of 
death  ; 

Receive  new  birth ;  thy  bloodless  frame  resign ; 
And  rise  transform'd  with  shape  more  bright 
than  thine." 
He  spoke :  and,  from  his  bending  neck,  in  air 
Shook  one  bright  ringlet  of  his  golden  hair ; 
And  smote  the  bird,  that  gasp'd  in  faint  desire, 
With  vital  brightness  of  infusing  fire. 
The  willing  bird  in  conflagration  dies, 
Parts  to  return,  and  setting  hastes  to  rise. 
The  fragrant  pile,  beneath  heaven's  darted  rays, 
Smokes,  and  the  aged  bird  consumes  within  the 
blaze. 

The  Moon  her  shining  heifers  checks  on  high, 
And  moveless  hang  the  axles  of  the  sky. 
Nature  with  terror  views  the  teeming  pyre 
Lest  her  eternal  bird  be  lost  in  lire ; 
And  warns  the  faithful  flames  to  yield  again 
The  glory  of  the  world,  the  bird  of  deathless 
strain. 

Through  die  strewn  parts  a  rolling  vapour  glows : 
Warm  through  the  veins  the  blood  relapsing  flows : 
The  ashes,  panting  into  life,  are  stirr'd, 
And  plumage  clothes  the  embers  of  the  bird. 
The  sire  springs  forth,  regenerate  in  the  flame, 
Himself  the  son :  another,  and  the  same. 
The  fire  with  slender  bound  ry  waves  between 
The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  late  has 
been. 

Straight  joys  the  bird  to  consecrate  the  pile, 
And  bear  the  father-ashes  to  the  Nile. 
Depositing,  on  Egypt's  Pharian  earth, 
The  spicy  heap  that  warm'd  him  into  birth. 
Swift  to  the  foreign  hemisphere  he  glides, 
Bearing  the  dust  which  twisted  herbage  hides : 
Innumerable  birds  his  flight  attend  ; 
Or,  as  he  flies,  their  balanc'd  wings  suspend : 
From  tracks  of  air  a  featherd  army  springs, 
And  throng  his  passage  with  a  cloud  of  wings. 
Of  all  their  thousands  none  advance  before, 
But,  as  their  guide,  the  fragrant  king  adore. 
Him  e'en  the  thunder-clasping  eagle  spares; 
Awed  into  peace,  the  hawk  his  prey  forbears. 
So  where  the  Tigris  chafes liis  yellow  sands, 
The  Parthian  marshals  his  barbaric  bands: 
Glorying  in  rich  array,  and  many  a  gem, 
He  binds  his  brow  with  regal  diadem : 


His  foaming  courser  champs  the  bit  of  gold ; 
The  purple  stains  his  garment's  trailing  fold; 
Assyrian  needles  flower  the  broider'd  vest ; 
Proud  o'er  the  slavish  troops  he  lifts  his  haughty 
crest. 

A  solar  city,  famed  for  placid  rite 
Through  Egypt's  borders,  hails  the  Power  of  light. 
On  hundred  columns  propt  the  fane  reclines, 
Hewn  from  the  Theban   mountain's  granite 
mines : 

Thither  the  bird  is  borne,  as  fame  has  told ; 
There  lays  the  father-dust  which  herbs  infold  : 
Bends  on  the  visage  of  the  sun  his  gaze, 
And  in  the  flame  his  spicy  burthen  lays ; 
There  in  the  solar  altar  s  hallowing  fire 
The  relics  of  himself,  and  seeds  of  life,  expire. 
With  clouds  of  myrrh  the  glimmering  temple 
breathes, 

And  heavenly  smoke  the  curling  altar  wreathes. 
Far  as  Pelusiuin's  lakes,  the  human  sense 
Is  thrill'd  with  fumes  of  Indie  frankincense : 
In  vapour  of  salubrious  fragrance  drown'd, 
Men  bless  the  mist  that  wraps  their  spirits  round : 
The  sable  tribes,  where  Nile's  branch'd  waters 
flow, 

Feel  gales  more  sweet  than  nectar  round  them 
blow. 

Heir  of  thyself!  still  ever  blessed  be! 
What  snaps  our  mortal  thread  is  strength  to 
fhee. 

Thy  being  springs  from  ashes  and  from  fires; 
And  life  in  thee  survives,  while  age  expires. 
Whate'er  has  been  thou  saw'st;  and  ages  fly 
For  ever  rolling  to  thy  conscious  eye. 
Thou  know'st  when  ocean  heav'd  its  bursting 
flood, 

And  floating  rocks'  beneath  the  waters  stood : 
Thou  know'st  what  year  along  th'  ethereal  way. 
Saw  Phaeton  in  blazing  error  stray : 
But  thee  Destruction  claims  not  as  her  own  *. 
Earth  is  a  grave,  but  thou  survivest  alone: 
The  Fates  in  vain  would  spin  thy  mortal  hour;  ' 
For  thou  art  harmless,  and  deftest  their  power. 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  VERONA. 

Happy  the  man  who  his  whole  time  doth  boorJ 
Within  th'  enclosure  of  his  little  ground  : 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  humble  place 
(Th"  hereditary  cottage  of  his  race) 
From  his  first  rising  infancy  has  known, 
And  by  degrees  sees  gently  bending  down,  , 
With  natural  propension  to  that  earth  I 
Which  both  proserv'd  his  life  and  gave  bio  I 

birth.  .  j 

Him  no  false  distant  lights,  by  Fortune  set,  [ 
Could  ever  into  foolish  wand 'rings  get;  . 
He  never  dangers  either  saw  or  fear'd ;  ! 
The  dreadful  storms  at  sea  he  never  heard : 
He  never  heard  the  shrill  alarms  of  war,  j 
Or  the  worse  noises  of  the  lawyer's  bar :  J 
No  change  of  Consuls  marks  to  him  the  year;  I 
The  change  of  seasons  is  his  calendar :  I 
The  cold  and  heat  winter  and  summer  showi  ■ 
Autumn  by  fruits,  and  spring  by  flow'is,Btfl 

knows :  H 


He  measure*  time  by  landmarks,  auoVhas  fcund 
For  the  whole  day  the  dial  of  his  ground : 
A  neighboring  wood,  bom  with  himself  be  sees, 
And  loves  his  pld  contemporary  trees; 
He's  only  heard  of  near  Verona's  name, 
And  knows  it,  like  the  Indies,  but  by  fame  j 


Does  with  a  like  concernment  notice  take. 

Of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Benacus'  lake. 

Thus  health  and  strength  he  to  a, third  age  enjoys, 

And  sees  a  long  posterity  of  boys. 

About  the  spacious  world  let  others  roam, 

The  voyage,  life,  is  longest  made  at  home. 


AUSQNIUS. 


[ftsmia  tiu.tttfr  jut,4frd«h9Vt  ths  ektt,  of  Up  fiwth  cmtwyj 


Dxcnrus  Macutus  Avsoirius  was  the  son  of 

Julius  Ausonius,  an  eminent  physician  of  Gaul. 
He  was  born  at  Burdigala,  (now  Bourdeaux)  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty  filled  the  chair  of  rhetorical 
professor  in  that  city.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed by  Valentinian  preceptor  to  his  son 


Ghrajian,  and  attended  that  emperor  in  his  Ger- 
man campaigns.  Under  Gratian  he  was  raised 
to  the  consular  dignity,  and,  after  his  death,  re- 
tired into  his  own  country,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  By  his  wife,  Attusia  Lucana  Sabina,  he 
left  two  sons. 


ROSES. 

Twas  spring;  the  morn  return'd  in  saffron  veil) 
And  breathed  a  nipping  coolness  in  the  gale. 
A  keener  air  had  harbinger'd  the  dawn, 
That  drove  her  coursers  o'er  the  eastern  lawn 
The  breezy  cool  allured  my  feet  to  stray, 
And  thus  anticipate  the  fervid  day. 
Through  the  broad  walks  I  trod  the  garden 
bowers, 

And  roanYd,  refresh'd  against  the  noontide  hours. 
I  saw  the  hoary  dew's  congealing  drops 
Bend  the  tall  grass  and  vegetable  tops ; 
On  the  broad  leaves  play'd  bright  the  trembling 
gems, 

And  airy  waters  bow'd  the  laden  stems. 
There  Psstan  roses  blush 'd  before  my  view, 
Bedrop'd  with  early  morning's  freshening  dew j 
The  sprinkled  pearls  on  every  rose-bush  lay, 
Anon  to  melt  before  the  beams  of  day. 
Twere  doubtful,  if  the  blossoms  of  the  rose 
Had  robb'd  the  morning,  or  the  morning 
hi  dew,  in  tint,  the  same,  the  star  and  flower, 
For  both  confess  the  queen  of  beauty's  power. 
Perchance  their  sweets  the#ame :  but  this  more 
nigh 

Exhales  its  breath ;  and  that  embalms  the  sky : 
Of  flower  and  star  the  goddess  is  the  same, 
And  both  she  tinged  with  hues  of  roseate  flame. 
I  saw  a  moment's  interval  divide 
The  rose  that  blossom'd,  from  the  rose  that 
died. 

This,  with  the  cap  of  tufted  moss  look'd  green} 
That,  tipp'd  with  reddening  purple  peep'd  be- 
tween : 

One  rear'd  its  obelisk  with  opening  swell, 
The  bud  unsheathed  its  crimson  pinnacle ; 
67 


Another,  gathering  every  purfled  fold, 
Its  foliage  multiplied ;  its  blooms  unroll'd ; 
The  teeming  chives  shot  forth ;  the  petals  spread, 
The  bow-pot's  glory  rear'd  its  smiling  head : 
While  this,  that  ero  the  passing  moment  flew, 
Flam'd  forth  one  blaze  of  scarlet  on  the  view ; 
Now  shook  from  withering  stalk  the  waste  per- 
fume, 

Iu  verdure  stript,  and  pale  its  faded  bloom. 
I  marvel  I'd  at  the  spoiling  flight  of  time, 
That  roses  thus  grew  old  in  earliest  prime. 
E'en  while  I  speak,  the  crimson  leaves  drpp 
round, 

And  a  red  brightness  veils  the  blushing  ground. 
These  forms,  these  births,  these  changes,  bloom, 
decay, 

Appear  and  vanish,  in  the  self-same  day. 
The  flower's  brief  grace,  oh  Nature  1  moves  my 
sighs, 

Thy  gifts,  just  shown,  are  ravish'd  from  our  eyes. 
One  day,  the  rose's  age;  and  while  it  blows 
In  dawn  of  youth,  it  withers  to  its  close. 
The  rose  the  glittering  sun  beheld,  at  morn, 
Spread  to  the  light  its  blossoms  newly  born, 
When  in  his  round  he  looks  from  evening  skies, 
Already  droops  in  age,  and  fades,  and  dies. 
Yet  blest,  that,  soon  to  fade,  the  numerous  flower 
Succeeds  herself,  and  still  prolongs  her  hour. 
Oh  virgins !  roses  cull,  while  yet  ye  may : 
So  bloom  your  hours,  and  so  shall  haste  away. 


ON  A  SHIPWRECKED  FRIEND. 

If,  mouldering  far  o'er  distant  seas, 
The  unburied  corse  is  doomed  to  lie, 

Yet  may  some  pious  rites  appease 
The  spirit  sadly  wandering  by. 

tu 


AVIENU8. 


Call'd  by  a  friend's  or  brother's  voice, 
And  honour'd  with  an  empty  pile, 

Yet  may  the  weary  ghost  rejoice, 
And  grace  oar  orgies  with  a  smile. 


Though  to  the  funeral  urn  denied, 
Thus  shall  his  ashes  rest  in  peace ; 

"And  every  sad  complaint  subside, 
And  every  mournful  murmur  i 


AVIENUS. 


tnouWMdae^A.D.] 


Of  Rurus  Fxstvs  Aviians  we  know  little  I  and  was  the  author  of  some  Apologues,  dedi- 
more  than  that  he  translated  Aratus  and  Diony-  cated  to  Theodosius  the  elder,  the  father  of  Ho- 
du  Periegetes,  paraphrased  the  deoads  of  Livy,  |  norius. 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  REED. 
Fbom  mountain  summits,  by  the  roots  uptom, 
Down  rush'd  an  oak,  on  madding  whirlwind 
borne; 

A  stream,  that  wound  beneath  its  swelling  course, 
Received,  and,  hurrying,  snatch'd  with  eddying 
force. 

Impelled  from  bank  to  bank,  the  ponderous  freight 
Now  on  a  bed  of  reeds  repos'd  its  weight ; 
And,  clinging  to  a  turf  that  edged  the  flood, 
Admired,  how  firm  the  watery  bulrush  stood: 
That  Ait  vast  trunk  should  topple  from  its  height, 
And  the  slim  stem  resist  the  tempest's  might. 
The  reed  with  slender  whisperings  bland  replies, 
MIn  this  my  weakness,  know,  my  safety  lies. 
Thou  soorn'et  the  storm  and  buffetest  the  blast, 
And  thy  whole  strength  to  earth  is  prostrate  cast ; 
I,  soft  and  slow,  the  rising  gusts  delay, 
And,  provident,  give  every  gale  its  way. 
The  blast,  that  smites  thy  gnarled  strength,  but 
plies 

With  my  light  motions,  dallies,  sports,  and  dies." 
Brunt  not  events,  these  whisper'd  warnings  say, 
Stern  Fortune's  threats  shall  soften  from  delay. 


ON  A  QUIET  LIFE. 
Small  fields  are  mine ;  a  small  and  guiltless  rent ; 
In  both  I  prixe  the  quiet  of  content. 


My  mind  maintains  its  peace;  from  feverish 
dread 

Secure,  and  fear  of  crimes,  that  sloth  has  bred. 
Others  let  toilsome  camps  or  curate  chairs 
Invite,  and  joys  which  vain  ambition  shares. 
May  I,  ray  lot  among  the  people  thrown, 
The  badge  of  rank  unsought  for  and  unknown, 
Live  to  myself,  and  call  my  time  mine  own. 


COUNTRY  RETIREMENT. 

Saji-*ooi'd  my  cottage;  swelling  rich  with 
wine 

Hangs  from  the  twisted  elm  my  cluster'd  vine. 
Roughs  glow  with  cherries,  apples  bend  my 
wood; 

And  the  crush 'd  olive  foams  with  juicy  flood. 
Where  my  light  beds  the  scattering  rivulet  drink, 
My  simple  pot-herbs  flourish  on  the  brink ; 
And  poppies  smiling  wave  the  rosy  head, 
That  yield  no  opiate  to  a  restless  bed. 
If  for  the  birds  I  weave  the  limed  snare, 
Or  for  the  startlish  deer  the  net  prepare, 
Or  with  a  slender  thread  the  fish  delude, 
No  other  wiles  disturb  these  woodlands  rude. 
Go  now,  and  barter  life's  calm  stealing  days 
For  pompous  suppers,  that  with  luxury  blaze : 
Pray  Heaven  1  for  me  the  lot  may  thus  be  cast, 
And  future  time  glide  peaceful  as  the  past. 


THE  END. 


■  V  • 


